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Is  desoended  from  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  appears  in  the  an- 
dent  records  of  Ulster  County,  of  which  he  was 
sheriff  in  the  time  of  Governor  Dongan,  some- 
times as  Hendrick  Panldinck,  sometimes  as  Hein- 
riok  Paoiden,  and  at  others  Henry  Pawling,  which 
was  probably  his  English  name,  being  so  written 
in  a  grant  of  fonr  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Dutch- 
ess Oounty  to  his  widow  Ellje  Pawling,  by  King 
William  the  T^ird.  This  confosion  of  names  is  to 
he  partly  traced  to  the  struggle  for  ascendency 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  languages,  and 
partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writers,  who  were 
not  much  practised  in  orthography ;  so  that  from 
these  causes  it  remains  doubtful  whether  Henry 
Pawling  was  of  English  or  Dutch  extraction. 

Subsequently  to  this  grant  of  Elng  William  the 
&mily  removed  to  Dutchess  Oounty,  a  township 
of  which  is  still  called  after  their  name.  The 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  many 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  settled  in  the 
county  of  Westchester,  on  a  farm  still  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  He  always  wrote  his 
name  Paulding,  which  has  been  ever  since  adopted 
by  that  branch  of  the  &mily,  though  that  of  Paw- 
ling has  been  retained  bv  the  others.  The  resi- 
dence of  Paulding's  &ther  being  **  within  the 
lines,"  that  is  in  the  district  intervening  between 
the  British  army  at  New  York  and  the  American 
forces  in  the  Highlands,  and  he  being  a  somewhat 
distinguished  Whig  of  ih&  good  old  revolutionary 
stamp,  his  family  was  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
depredations  of  the  Jagars,  the  Tories,  and  the 
Cow  Boys.  He  removed  his  fiunily  in  conse- 
quence to  Dutchess  County,  where  he  possessed 
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some  property.  Here  Paulding  was  bom,  August 
22, 1779,  at  a  place  called  Pleasant  Valley.  His 
fiUher  who,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  had  acquired  a  competency,  took  a  de- 
cided and  active  part  in  the  preliminary  struggles ; 
was  a  leader  of  uie  Whig  party  in  the  oounty  of 
Westchester ;  a  member  of  the  first  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  subsequently  Commissary  General  of 
tiie  New  York  ContinentBd  quota  of  troops.  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  public 
credit,  and  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  the  good 
cause,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  American  army  then 
occupying  the  highlands  of  the  Hud^n,  he  made 
use  of  his  own  credit  with  his  neighbors,  the  foA^ 
mers,  and  became  responsible  for  large  sums  of 
money.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  pre- 
senting his  accounts  to  the  Auditor-General,  this 
Eortion  of  them  was  r^ected  on  the  ground  that 
e  was  not  authorized  to  make  these  pledges  in 
behalf  of  government.  He  retii'ed  a  mined  man, 
was  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  accidentally  taking 
fire,  he  walked  home  and  remained  unmolested  by 
his  creditors.  He  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
renew  his  application  to  sovemment ;  would  never 
accept  any  office ;  and  Uiough  he  lived  to  a  great 
age  made  no  exertions  whatever  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes.  His  wife,  who  was  the  main  stay  of 
the  family,  and  a  woman  of  great  energy,  industry, 
and  economy,  survived  him  several  years  and  died 
still  more  aged. 

After  the  peace  the  &mily  iBtumed  to  their 
former  abode  m  Westchester,  where  Paulding  was 
educated  at  the  village  school,  a  log-house  nearly 
two  miles  distant  fit)m  his  residence,  in  which  he 
received  aU  the  learning  he  ever  acquired  fix>m 
the  tuition  of  others,  so  Uiat  he  may  be  fiuriy  con- 
sidered a  self-made  man.  Here  he  remained  at 
home  until  he  arrived  at  manhood,  when  he  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  His  first  sqioum  in  the 
city  was  with  the  late  Mr.  William  Irving,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  a  man  of  wit  and  genius, 
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whose  home  was  the  familiar  resort  of  a  knot  of 
jomig  men  of  a  similar  stamp,  who  were  members 
of  the  Calliopean  Society,  one  of  the  first  purely 
literary  institadons  established  in  the  city.*  He 
also  become  intimate  at  this  time  with  Washing- 
ton Irving,  whose  elder  brother  William  married 
Panlding^s  sister,  and  in  connexion  with  whom  he 
made  his  first  literary  venture  in  the  publication 
of  the  series  of  periodical  essays  entitled  Salmoh 
gundi;  or  the  IVhim-Wliams  and  Opiniant  of 
LauTicdot  Langstaffand  others^  which  were  is- 
sued by  David  Longworth,  a  respectable  but 
whimsical  bookseller  of  the  times,  who,  in  virtue 
of  having  a  copy  of  BoydelPs  Shakespeare,  the 
plates  of  which  he  exhibited  in  his  second  story, 
chiistened  his  shop  the  Shakespeare  Gallery ;  some- 
times, too,  calling  it  on  the  title-pages  of  his  pub- 
lications the  Senti mental  Epicure  s  Ordinary.  He 
was  an  extensive  publisher  of  plays  foreign  and 
native,  and  became  famous  for  his  enterjjrise  of  the 
New  York  Directory .t 

The  first  number  of  Salmagundi  appeared  Sa- 
turday, January  24,  1807,  in  an  eignteenmo.  of 
twenty  pages.  It  closed  with  the  issue  of  number 
twenty,  January  25, 1808.  It  was  the  joint  work 
of  Paulding  and  Irving,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poetical  epistles  and  three  or  four  of  the  prose 
articles,  which  were  from  the  pen  of  William  Ir- 
ving. The  work  was  a  bnlliant  success  from  the 
start  The  humors  of  the  town  were  Iiit  off  with 
a  freshness  which  is  still  unexhausted  to  the  read-' 
ers  of  an  entirely  difierent  generation.  It  dis- 
closed, too,  the  literary  faculties  of  the  writers, 
both  very  young  men,  with  a  rich  promise  for  the 
friture,  in  delicate  shades  of  observation,  the  more 
pungent  traits  of  satire,  and  a  happy  vein  of  de- 
scription which  grew  out  of  an  unaffected  love  of 
nature,  and  was  enlivened  by  studies  in  the  best 
school  of  English  poetry.  When  the  work  was 
concluded  its  two  chief  authors  pursued  their  lite- 
rary career  apart;  but  it  is  noticeable  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  kindly  character,  that  the  early 


*  One  of  fbe  members  of  this  sodetj  wis  BIchard  Blnffham 
Davis,  who  was  mach  admired  for  his  poetical  talents,  fa  his 
appearance  and  manners  be  is  said  to  nave  reminded  his  asso- 
ciatee  of  Oliver  Ooldsmith.  His  person  was  clumsy,  his  man- 
ner awkward,  his  speech  embarrassed,  and  his  simpllcltj  most 
remarlcable  in  one  who  hod  been  bora  and  broivnt  ap  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  his  fellow  oreataresi  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  Angnst  SI,  1771,  was  edocated  at  Golnmbla  College,  mo- 
destlv  porsaed  the  business  of  his  fiithcr,  in  carving  or  scalp- 
tare  In  wood,  bnt  was  indnced  in  1796  to  undertake  the  e^- 
torial  department  of  the  JXary^  a  dallj  gazette  published  in 
New  York,  for  which  he  wrote  during  a  year.  He  was  too  sen- 
sttive,  and  his  lit^huy  tastes,  which  lav  in  the  direction  of  the 
belles  lettres,  were  too  delicate  for  thu  pursuit.  He  next  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  aflhlrs.  In  1799  be  fell  a  victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever  then  prevsilins  in  New  York,  carrying  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  with  him  to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
died  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  poems  were  expressions 
of  peisona]  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  have  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly. They  were  collected  bv  his  friends  of  the  Calliopean 
Society  after  his  death  and  published  by  Swords  in  1807,  with 
a  well  written  prelktory  memoir  from  the  pen  of  John  T. 
Irving.  An  **  Ooe  to  Imagination^  shows  his  earnestness,  as  a 
clever  **  Elegy  on  an  Old  WIk  found  in  the  street,**  does  hisba- 
mor.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Drone  papers  in  the 
New  York  Magazine,  where  he  drew  a  wall  written  cbaraoter 
of  himself  under  the  name  of  Martlet 

t  **  David  Longworth,  an  eooentrie  bookseller,  who  had  filled 
a  large  apartment  with  the  valuable  engravings  of  Boydell's 
Shakespeare  Gallery,  magnificently  framed,  and  had  nearly 
obscured  the  tfont  of  his  house  with  a  huge  sign,— a  colossal 
painting,  tn  eMaro  tcm^  of  the  crowning  of  Stiakespeare.- 
Longworth  had  an  extraordinary  propenei^  to  publish  elegant 
works,  to  the  great  gratification  of  persons  of  taste,  and  the  no 
small  diminntfon  of  nis  own  slender  fortttne.^\->PreflM)e  to  Bai- 
magnndi.    Paris  edition.    1881 


partnership  in  Salmagandi  has  nerer  been  dis- 
soly^ed  by  a  division  of  the  joint  stock  between  the 
owners  of  the  separate  articles.  The  whole  is 
included  in  the  incomplete  stereotype  edition  of 
Paulding's  works.  In  1819  a  second  series  of  the 
work  was  published^  which  was  entirely  fh>ni  his 
hand.  Though  not  unsnocessful,  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  its  predecessor.  The 
*^  town^'  interest  had  diminished.  More  than  ten 
years  had  elapsed ;  the  writer  was  then  engaged 
in  official  duties  at  Washington ;  his  mind  had  as- 
sumed a  graver  cast,  and  the  second  series  of  Sal- 
magundi is  deficient  in  that  buoyant  spirit  of  viva- 
city which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  first 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the 
second  war  witli  England,  his  feelings  being 
strongly  excited  by  the  position  of  affairs  of  the 
times,  he  published  The  Dvterting  Hietory  of  V 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan^  in  the  style  of  '^ 
Arbuthnot,  in  which  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land are  represented  as  private  individuals,  fiather 
and  son  engaged  in  a  domestic  feud.  In  this  work 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
United  States  is  keenly  but  good-hnmoredly  sa- 
tirized, so  much  so  that  the  whole  was  republished 
in  numbers  in  one  of  the  British  journals.  It 
passed  through  several  editions,  one  of  which  is 
embellished  with  several  capital  illustrations  by 
Jarvis,  and  was  among  the  most  successful  of  the 
author^s  productions.  In  the  volnme  of  Harpers' 
edition  of  this  tale  it  is  followed  byanother  in  tiie 
same  vein  called  the  Hutory  qf  Unde  Sam  and  ^^ 
hU  Boys, 

The  Diverting  History  was  followed  by  a  poem 
entitied  The  I^y  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle*  a  free 
parodv  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  ap- 
peared anonymously,  like  most  uf  Paulding's  ear- 
ner writings.  This  production  is  prindpaily  de- 
voted to  satirizing  tne  predatory  warfare  of  the 
British  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and,  what  is  some- 
what remarkable,  was  published  in  a  very  hand- 
some style  in  London  with  a  preface  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  author.  Tne  hero  is  Admiral 
Gockbum,  and  the  principal  incident  the  burmng 
and  sacking  the  httle  town  of  Havre  de  Grace  on 
the  coast  of  Maryland.  It  had  at  that  time  what 
might  be  called  the  distinction  of  provoking  a 
fierce  review  from  the  London  Quarterly.  It  is 
clever  as  a  parody,  and  contains  many  passages 
entirelv  original  and  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty. 

Paulding  soon  after  published  a  pamphlet  in 
prose.  The  United  States  and  England^  taking  upYn.' 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  attack  of 
the  London  Quarterly  in  its  famous  review  of  In- 
gersoll's  Inchiquin  Letters.  The  sale  of  the  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  failure  of  the  publisher 
about  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  however 
attracted  the  notice  of  President  Maiiison,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  political  career 
of  the  author.  The  design  of  the  work  was  to 
expose  the  unwarrantable  course  of  the  Quarterly 
in  drawing  general  conclusions  from  solitary  ex- 
amples, and  for  this  purpose  the  author  cites  in- 
stances from  the  newspapers  of  England  and  other 


•  The  Laj  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle ;  a  Tale  of  Havre  de  Oraoe. 
Supposed  to  be  written  by  Walter  Soott  Eso.  First  American. 
fh>m  the  fourth  Edinborjzli  edition.  New  Ytnrk :  Inakeep  and 
Bradford.    1818.    8Smo.pp.M8w 
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sources  to  show  that  if  these  are  to  be  assamed  as 
the  standard  of  national  morality  or  manners  the 
£ngtish  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Amerioans  in 
vulgarity,  vice,  and  depravity. 

This  was  followed  up,  in  1823,  by  A  Siseteh  of 
Old  Englaitd  hy  a  New  England  Mtm^  purporting 
to  be  a  narrative  of  a  toor  in  that  country.  It 
oommences  with  an  account  of  various  travelling 
incidents  humorously  narrated;  but  the  writer 
soon  passes  to  a  disouaaion  of  the  social,  religious, 
and  political  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  which  occupies  the  chief  portion  of  the 
volumes.  In  1824  he  returned  to  thi<)  subject  in 
a  new  satire  on  the  English  travellers,  John  BuU 
in  America;  or  the  New  Munehaueen^  purporting 
to  be  a  tour  of  a  cockney  English  traveUer  in  the 
United  States.  It  exhibits  a  broad  caricature  of 
the  ignorant  blunders  and  homebred  prc^udioes  of 
this  ola«e  of  national  libellers,  equally  provocative 
of  laughter  and  contempt  The  hero,  through 
various  chances,  frequently  encounters  a  shrewd 
little  Frenchman  wearins  a  white  hat,  draped  in 
white  dimity,  with  gold  ear-rings,  who,  from 
meeting  so  continually,  he  is  at  length  convinced 
is  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rob,  if  not  to  murder 
him. 

In  1816,  after  a  tour  through  Virginia,  he  wrote 
Lettenfrom  the  South^  hy  a  Northern  Man^  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  sketching  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
^^  Ancient  Dominion.^'  The  author  digresses  to 
various  subjects,  on  which  he  delivers  his  opinions 
with  his  usual  straightforward  frankness. 

In  1818  appeared  his  principal  poetical  produi>- 
tion,  The  Baeheoodeman^  an  American  poem- in 
sentiment,  scenery,  and  incidents.  It  is  in  six 
books  of  some  five  hundred  lines  each,  written  in 
the  heroic  measure.  Ba<il,  the  hero,  appears  at 
the  opening  as  a  rural  laborer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  reduced  to  poverty  by  being  confined  a 
whole  winter  by  sickness.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  he  is  attracted  by  reports  of  the  fertility  of 
the  West,  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  improving  his  condition,  and  resolves  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  that  far  distant  paradise.  He 
abandons  his  home,  and  proceeds  on  his  adven- 
ture accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family.  The 
wanderer^s  farewell,  as  he  turns  a  last  look  on  the 
course  of  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands,  is  a 
pleasant  passage  of  description ;  and  the  journey 
through  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio, 
presents  various  little  incidents,  as  weU  as 
sketches  of  scenery  evidently  drawn  fh)m  the 
life  by  a  true  lover  of  nature.  Arrived  at  Pitts- 
burg, he  proceeds  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants he  finds  collected  there  to  his  destination 
in  one  of  those  primitive  vessels  called  Broad- 
horns,  which  have  become  almost  obsolete  since 
the  introduction  of  steamers.  Here  the  progress 
of  an  infant  settlement  is  sketched,  and  the  author, 
after  seeing  Basil  comfortably  housed,  leaves  him 
somewhat  abruptly  to  plunge  into  the  desert  wild, 
and  introduce  his  readers  to  the  Indian  prophet, 
who,  in  coi\junction  with  some  renegade  whites, 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  stirring  up  the 
savages  to  take  part  in  the  approaching  hostilities 
betw^n  the  United  States  and  England,  and  by 
whom  the  little  settlement  of  Basil  and  his  com- 
panions is  subsequently  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
War  ensues;  the  backwoodsmen  with  Basil  at 


their  head  pursue  the  savages,  and  finally  over- 
take them;  a  bloody  fight  follows;  the  prophet 
fidls  by  the  hand  of  Basil,  and  the  savages  are 
completely  routed.  Basil  returns  home ;  peace  is 
restored,  and  he  passes  the  renudnder  of  his  liie 
in  prosperity  and  honor.  The  poem  closes  with 
a  glowing  apostrophe  to  the  native  land  of  the 
anthor. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  ihis  poem  are  perhaps 
the  best  portions  of  the  work.  The  versification 
is  in  general  vigorous  and  glowing,  though  there 
are  not  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  toge£er  with 
some  inaccuracies  of  expression,  which  the  author 
would  probably  now  correct  were  a  new  edition 
called  for.  The  Backwoodsnuin  belongs  to  the 
old  school  of  poetry,  and  met  with  but  ordinary 
success  at  home,  though  translations  of  a  portion 
were  published  and  praised  in  a  literary  periodical 
of  the  time  at  Paris. 

The  scene  of  Paulding^s  fir^t  novel  is  laid 
among  the  early  Swedish  settiers  on  the  Dela- 
wure.  It  was  originally  called  Konigemark^  or 
the  Long  Mnne^  a  name  that  occurs  in  our  early 
records,  but  the  title  was  changed  in  a  subsequent 
edition  to  Old  Timte  in  the  New  World^  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  publisher's  notice.  It  was 
divided  into  separate  books,  each  preceded  by  an 
introductory  chapter  after  the  maimer  of  Field- 
ing's Tom  tfones,and  havmg  Httie  connexion  ^vith 
the  storv.  They  ai-e  for  the  most  part  satirical, 
and  in  tne  progress  of  the  narrative  the  author 
parodies  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  in  the  person 
of  Bombie  of  the  Frizzled  Head,  an  ancient 
colored  virago. 

In  1826  he  wrote  Merry  Talet  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men  qf  Qotham^  prefaced  by  a  grave  disser- 
tation on  the  existence  and  locality  of  that  re- 
nowned city.  This  was  a  satire  on  Mr.  Owen's 
system  of  Socialism,  which  then  first  began  to  at- 
tract attention  in  the  United  States,  on  Phreno- 
logy, and  the  legal  maxim  of  Caveat  Emptor^ 
each  exemplified  in  a  separate  story.  The  Three 
Wise  Men  are  introduced  at  sea  in  the  famous 
Bowl,  relating  in  turn  their  experience  with  a 
view  of  dissipating  the  ennui  of  the  voyage. 

This  was  followed  by  Tha  TroMiUer'e  Guide, 
which  was  mistaken  for  an  actual  itinerary,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  christened  somewhat 
irreverentiy  The  New  Pilgrim^ %  Progreee.  It  is 
a  burlesque  on  the  grandiloquence  of  the  current 
Guide  Books,  and  the  works  of  English  travellers 
in  America.  It  exhibits  many  satirical  sketches 
of  fiishionable  life  and  manners,  and  will  be  a 
treasure  to  future  antiquaries  for*  its  allusions  to 
scenes  and  persons  who  fiourished  at  the  time 
when,  as  the  writer  avers,  the  dandy  must  never, 
under  any  temptation,  extend  his  morning  prome- 
nade westwardly,  and  step  beyond  the  noithwest 
corner  of  Chambers  street,  all  beyond  being  vul- 
gar terra  incognita  to  the  fashionable  world. 
Union  Square  was  then  a  diminutive  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  Thirteenth  street  a  lamentable  resort 
of  oookney  sportsmen.  This  was  in  1828,  when 
to  be  mistress  of  a  three-story  brick  house,  with 
mahogany  folding  doors,  and  marble  mantels,  was 
the  highest  ambition  of  a  fashionable  belle.  After 
exhausting  New  York,  the  tourist  recommends 
one.  of  those  ^^ sumptuous  aquatic  palaces,*'  the 
safety  barges,  which  it  grieves  him  to  see  are 
almost  deserted  for  the  switter  steamers,  most 
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eBpeoially  hj  those  -whose  time  being  worth 
nothing,  they  are  anzions  to  saye  as  mach  of  it 
as  x)066ible.  In  one  of  these  he  proceeds  leisnraly 
np  the  riyer  to  Albany,  loitering  by  the  way,  no- 
ticing the  varions  towns  and  other  objeots  oi 
interest,  indulging  in  a  variety  of  philoeophical 
abstractions  and  opinions,  now  altogether  con- 
signed to  the  dark  ages.  Finally  he  an*ives  at 
Balston  and  Saratoga  by  stage-coach,  where  he 
makes  himself  merry  with  foibles  of  the  elite,  the 
manoeuvres  of  discreet  mothers,  the  innocent  arts 
(^  their  unsophisticated  daughters,  and  the  deplo- 
rable fiKte  of  all  grey-whiskered  bachdors,  who 
seek  their  helpmates  at  fashionable  watering- 
places.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupi^ 
with  rules  for  the  behavior  of  young  ladies,  mar- 
ried people,  and  bachelors  young  and  old,  at  the 
time-renowned  springs.  A  number  of  short 
stories  and  sketches  are  intersperfied  through  the 
volume,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
author's  peculiar  humors. 

Taiet  of  the  Good  Waman^  hy  a  Dmhtful  Gen- 
tUmcm,  followed  in  sequence,  and  soon  atter  ap- 
peared The  Book  of  St.  NichoUiB^  pnrporting  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  curious  old  Dutch  le- 
gends of  New  Amsterdam,  but  emanating  ex- 
clusively from  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
author.  Ho  comineroorates  most  especially  the 
few  quaint  old  Dutch  buildings,  with  the  gable- 
ends  to  the  streets,  and  stoep  roofs  edged  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  last  of  which  maintained 
its  station  in  Kew  street  until  within  a  few  years 
past  as  a  bakery  famous  for  New  Year  Cakes,  but 
at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  "  progress. " 

The  DutchMan^9  Firende,  a  story  founded  on 
the  manners  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  so  charm- 
ingly sketched  by  Mrs.  Grantf**  in-the  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,  next  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
written  in  the  author's  happiest  vein,  and  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  productians.  It  went 
through  six  editions  within  the  year;  was  re- 
published in  London,  and  translated  into  the 
French  and  Dutch  languages.  This  work  -was 
succeed  by  Westward  Ho  II^q  scene  of  which  is 
principally  laid  in  Kentucky,  though  the  story  is 
commenced  in  Virginia.  The  Dutchman's  Fireside 
was  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  Z«  Coin  d/a 
Feu  ^Mm,  BbUandais.  For  each  of  these  novels 
the  author,  as  we  are  assured,  received  the  then 
and  still  important  sum  of  fifteen  himdred  dol- 
lars from  tlie  publishers  on  delivery  of  the  manu- 
script. 

A  Life  of  Washington^  principally  prepared  for 


*  Mrs.  Gnuit  was  born  in  C^Umoow  in  175ft,  the  dmgfator  of 
Duncan  M'Vickar,  who  came  in  her  childhood  to  America  as 
an  oflloer  in  the  British  armv.  He  resided  at  different  parts 
of  New  York ;  for  a  time  at  Albany  and  at  Oswego,  Tislting  tlie 
frontier  settlements  This  residence  afforded  MrSb  Grant  the 
material  for  the  admirable  descriptions  which  she  afterwards 
wrote  of  manners  In  this  state  as  tney  existed  before  the  Revo- 
IntioiL  In  1768  she  returned  to  Sootland.  In  1779  she  was 
married  to  the  Bev.  James  Qrant,  the  minister  of  Lafgan  in 
the  Highlands,  becoming  his  widow  in  1801.  After  ttlls,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  literature^  first  publishing  a  Tolume 
of  Poems  In  18(8;  then  her  Iictters  from  the  MounUlns,  being 
a  selection  from  her  correspondence  from  1778  to  1^)4  in 
180ft.  Her  Memoirs  of  an  Amerleaa  Lady  was  published  in 
1808;  her  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  in 
1811 ;  and  a  Poem,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  in  1814. 
During  her  latter  years  she  was  quite  a  celebrity  in  Edin- 
burgh, figuring  pleasantly  in  the  Diary  of  Wdter  Scott,  who 
drew  up  the  memorial  which  secured  her  a  nenslon  of  one 
hundred  pounds  from  Oeoife  IT.  She  died  Not.  7, 1888,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three. 


the  uae  of  the  more  youthful  dass  of  readers,  suc- 
ceeded these  works  of  imagination.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  two  snull  volumes,  and  aftov 
wards  incorporated  with  Harpers^  Family  Libra- 
ry. Five  thousand  copies  were  contracted  for 
with  the  publishers  for  distribution  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  an  admirable  production,  and 
shows  oondnsively  that  the  author  is  eqnaDy 
qualified  for  a  different  q)here  of  literature  ttom 
tnat  to  which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself. 
Though  written  with  a  steady  glew  of  patriotism, 
and  a  full  perception  of  the  emted  character  and 
services  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  it  is  pure 
from  all  approaches  to  inflation,  exaggeration, 
and  bombast  The  style  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity combined  with  vigor;  the  narrative  is 
clear  and  sufficiently  copious  without  redun- 
dancy, comprising  all  the  important  events  of  the 
life  of  the  hero,  inters{)ersed  with  various  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  which  give  additional  inter- 
est to  the  work,  without  degrading  it  to  mere 
gossip,  and  is  strongly  inibu^  with  the  nation- 
ality of  the  author.  Being  addressed  to  the 
youthful  reader,  he  frequently  pauses  in  his  nar- 
rative to  inculcate  the  example  of  Washington's 
private  and  public  virtues  on  his  readers.  The 
character  of  Washington,  as  summed  up  at  the 
conclusion,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  we  have 
ever  met  with. 

In  1886,  about  the  period  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Missouri  Question  w&s  greatly  agitating 
the  cduntry,  both  North  and  South,  he  publighed 
a  review  of  the  institution,  under  the  title  of  ; 
Slavery  in  the  United  States^  in  which  he  regards 
the  subject  with  strong  southern  sympathies.  He 
considers  slavery  as  the  offspring  of  war ;  as  an 
expedient  of  humanity  to  prevent  the  nuissacre 
of  prisoners  by  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  and 
nations,  who  having  no  system  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  no  means  of  securing  them,  have 
in  all  time  past  been  accustomed  to  put  to  death 
those  whose  services  they  did  not  require  as 
slaves.  He  treats  the  subject  with  reference  both 
to  divine  and  human  laws,  and  passing  from 
theorv  to  the  practical  question  as  applicable  to 
the  Ignited  States,  phiioes  before  his  readers  the 
consequences,  first  of  universal  emancipation, 
next  of  political  and  social  equality,  and  lastly  of 
amalgamation. 

The  last  of  Paulding's  avowed  publications  are 
The  Old  CorUvnental^  or  the  Price  of  Liberty  a 
Revolutionary  story,  The  Puritan  and  Kia 
Daughter^  tlie  scene  of  which  is  partly  in  Eng- 
land, partly  in  the  United  States,  and  a  volume 
of  American  Plays,*  in  conjunction  with  his 
youngest  son  William  Irving  Paulding,  then  a 
youth  under  age.  The  plots  of  these  pieces  are 
defective,  and  the  incidents  not  sufficiently  dra- 
matic, but  the  dialogue  exhibits  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  the  vis  eomiea. 

This  closes  our  catalogue  of  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  author,  which  appeared  at  mtferent 
intervals  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century. 


*  Ameriean  Oomedles  by  J.  K  Paulding  and  William  Irrtng 
Pauldlnff.  Contents— The  Bucktalls,  or  Americans  in  Eng- 
land;  The  Noble  Exile;  Madmen  All^r  the  Cure  of  Lore; 
Antipathies,  or  the  Enthusiasts  by  the  Ears.  The  first  of  these 
WAS  the  only  one  by  the  ikther.  It  was  written  shortly  after 
the  eoncludon  of  the  War  of  181S.  The  volume  was  pubUahed 
by  Carey  A  Hart  in  Philadelphia,  in  1847. 
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Moet  of  tbem  were  republished  in  &  aniform  Btereo- 
tvped  eilition  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  1B86. 
The;?  oonstitnte,  however,  onlj  a  portion  of  hie 
wribn^  whicb  m&ny  of  them  appeared  anony- 
mooaly,  and  are  dJapeiBed  throDgh  vaHoos  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  among  which  are  the 
New  York  Mirror,  the  Analectio,  the  Knicher- 
boclcer,  and  Graham's  Marine,  Oodey's  Lady's 
Book,  the  Democratic  Review,  the  United  States 
Review,  the  Literary  Worid,  Wlieaton's  Nation- 
al Advocate,  the  National  Intelligencer,  the 
Southern  Press,  the  Woslun^n  Union,  &c.,  &c. 
He  alio  contributed  two  articles  to  a  volume  by 
difierent  bandit  edited  bv  the  kte  Robert  C.  Sands, 
whimsically  entitled  TVm  of  the  Glauber  ^a. 
These  contributions  were,  Childe  BotU^'a  Pil- 
griyaage,  and  Selim  the  Friend  of  Maaktud.  The 
fbrmer  b  a  bnrlestjne  on  fashionable  tours,  the 
latter  exposes  the  indiscreet  attempts  of  over- 
tealons  philanthropists  to  benefit  mankind:  Most 
of  these  contributions  were  anonymous,  and  many 
of  them  gratuitous ;  to  others  he  nlfixed  his  none, 
on  the  reqaisition  of  the  publishers.  The  collec- 
tion would  form  many  volumes,  comprising  a 
great  variety  of  xnbjects,  and  exhibiting  almost 
every  diversity  of  style  "  from  gmve  to  goy,  firom 
lively  t«  severe." 

A  favorita  mode  of  onr  author  is  that  of  em- 
bodying and  exemplifying  some  sagacioua  moral 
in  a  brief  story  or  allegory,  either  verse  or  prose, 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Literary 
World  under  the  caption  of  Odd*  and  End»,  by 
an  OhtoleU  Author,  in  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Graham's  Magazine,  and  oilier  periodicals. 

He  has  also  occasional!)-  amused  himself  with 
liie  compoation  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  ia  the  author 
of  an  auonyinous  volume  published  in  183S  by 
Appleton,  called  J  6^ftfromFairyLaad,heaati- 
ftilly  illustrated  by  designs  fTom  Chapman.  We 
are  informed  that  only  one  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  were  contracted  for  by  its  publisher, 
6ve  hundred  of  which  were  taken  by  a  London 
bookseller.  It  appeared  subsennently  to  the 
ttereotyped  edition  of  Harper  and  Brotbers,  and 
is  not  inclnded  in  tbeseries,  which  has  never  been 
ooropleted,  owing,  we  are  informed,  to  some  diffi- 
cultiee  between  Qie  author  and  his  publishers,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  now  extremely  difficult 
to  procure  a  complete  set  of  his  works. 

In  almost  all  the  writings  of  Paulding  there  is 
occasionally  infusei!  a  dash  of  his  peculiar  vein  of 
humoroux  satire  and  keen  sfircaatio  irony.  To 
Uhmc  not  bmiliarized  with  his  manner,  snch  is 
the  imposing  granty,  that  it  is  sometimes  some- 
what dilficnlt  to  decide  when  he  is  jesting  and 
when  he  is  in  earnest.  This  is  on  the  whole  a 
great  disadvantage  in  an  age  when  irony  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  has  occasionally  sulyectcd  the 
autlior  to  censure  for  opinions  which  be  does  not 
sanctiou.  His  m<yA  prominent  characteristic  ia, 
however,  that  of  nationality.  He  found  his  inspi- 
ration at  borne  at  a  time  when  American  woods  and 
fields,  and  American  traits  of  society,  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  ftimish  little  if  any  materials 
for  origin^ty.  He  not  merely  drew  hia  nourish- 
ment from  his  native  soil,  but  whenever  "that 
mother  of  a  mighty  race "  was  a'sailed  from 
abroad  by  accumnlBr<.-d  itijuries  and  insults,  stood 
up  mauftilly  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  her  honor. 
He  has  never  on  any  occasitHi  bow«d  to  the  su- 


premacy  of  European    example    or  Earroean 

criticism ;    be  is  a  stem  republican  in  all  Us 


mg< 


Hintry,     He  has  seen  his  country  be- 
ctually,  as  well  as  politically,  indepen- 


is  politically,  iiidcp 
«ult  he   labored   t 


>  intellectua 
dent,  and  strong  in  the  result  he   labored 
hflped  to  achieve,  he  may  now  look  back  with 
calm  equanimity  on  objects  which  once  called  for 
serious  opixMition,  and  hingfa  where  the  satuist  . 
once  raged. 

Thoni^b  a  literary  man  by  profession,  he  has, 
ever  lunce  the  commencement  of  lite  second  war 
with  Eneland,  turned  his  mind  ooca^onally  to- 
1  -ards  politics,  though  never  as  on  active  politi- 
cian. His  writings  on  this  subject  have  been 
devoted  to  the  support  of  those  great  printuples 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  rejiublicau  system, 
and  \o  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  his 
country  whenever  assailed  from  any  quarter. 
His  progress  in  hfe  has  been  upwards.  In  1814 
or  '16  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  then  first  established. 
After  holding  this  poeition  ftir  a  few  years,  he 
resigned  to  take  the  office  of  Navy  Agent  for  the 
port  of  Few  York,  which  he  held  twelve  years 
under  different  administrations,  and  finally  re- 
dgned  on  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  by  President  Van  Bnren.  We  have 
heard  him  state  with  some  little  pride,  that  all 
theee  ofBceis  were  bestowed  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  ftiend-i,  so  fer  as 
he  knew. 

After  presiding  over  the  Nnvy  Department 
nearly  the  entire  tenn  of  Mr.  Von  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, he,  according  to  custom,  resigned 
his  office  on  the  inangnm^on  of  President  Har- 
rison, and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  a  pleasant 
country  residence  on  the  BoaX,  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, in  the  oonnty  of  Dutchess,  where  he  now 
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Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  grand-children,  en- 
joying as  much  health  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  threescore  and  fifteen,  and  ^till  preserving  in 
all  their  freshness  those  rural  tastes  acquired  in 
his  youth,  nature  has  rewarded  her  early  volaij 
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in  the  calm  pursuits  of  agricultore,  lettered  ease, 
and  retirement.  In  a  late  visit  we  paid  him  at 
Hyde  Park,  he  informs  us,  he  had  visited  the  city 
bnt  twice  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  gave  his  daily 
routine  in  the  following  cheeiful  summary.  *^  I 
smoke  a  little,  read  a  little,  write  a  little,  rumi- 
nate a  httle,  grumble  a  little,  and  deep  a  great 
deal.  I  was  once  great  at  pulling  up  weeds,  to 
which  I  have  a  mortal  antipathy,  especially  bulla- 
eyes,  wild  carrots,  and  toad-flax— -idias  butter  and 
eggs.  But  my  working  days  are  almost  over.  I 
find  that  carrying  seventy-five  vears  on  my 
shoulders  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  pounds,  and  instead  of  laboring  myself, 
sit  in  the  shade  watching  the  labors  of  others, 
which  I  find  quite  sufficient  ezerdse.^* 


▲  mtTKAI.  LOTXB— TBOM  AX  SPUODB  IX 

TBU  riDDLS. 


TBI  LAY  or  Tin  MOT- 


Close  in  a  darksome  corner  sat 

A  scowling  wight  with  old  wool  bat. 

That  dangled  o'er  his  Bun-burnt  brow. 

And  many  a  gaping  rent  did  show. 

His  bearu  in  gnm  luxuriance  grew ; 

His  ffreat-toe  peep*d  from  either  shoe ; 

His  brawny  elbow  shone  all  bare ; 

All  matted  was  his  carrot  hair ; 

And  in  his  sad  face  you  might  see. 

The  withering  look  of  poverty. 

He  seem'd  all  desolate  of  heart. 

And  in  the  revels  took  no  part ; 

Yet  those  who  watch'd  hia  blood-shot  eyo. 

As  the  light  dancers  flitted  by, 

Might  jeaJousy  and  dark  despair, 

And  love  detect,  all  mingled  there. 

He  never  tum'd  his  eye  away 
From  one  fair  damsel  passing  gay ; 
But  ever  in  her  airy  round, 
Watch'd  her  qnick  step  and  lightsome  bouzd. 
Wherever  in  the  dance  she  turu'd, 
He  turn'd  his  eye,  and  that  eye  bum'd 
With  such  fierce  spleen,  that,  sooth  to  say. 
It  made  the  grazer  turn  away. 
Who  was  the  damsel  passing  fur, 
That  caus'd  his  eyeballs  thus  to  glare  f 
It  was  the  blooming  Jersey  maid, 
That  our  poor  wight's  tough  heart  bctmy'd. 
•        •••••«• 

By  Poinpton's  stream,  that  silent  flows, 

Where  many  a  wild-flower  heedless  blows. 

Unmark'd  by  any  human  eye, 

Unpluck'd  by  any  passer-by, 

There  stands  a  church,  whose  whiten'd  side 

Is  by  the  traveller  often  spied, 

Glittering  among  the  branches  fair 

Of  locust  trees  that  flourish  there. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  tide. 

That  to  the  eye  just  seems  to  glide, 

And  to  the  listening  ear  ne'er  throws 

A  murmur  to  disturb  repose, 

The  stately  elm  majestic  towers, 

The  lord  of  Pompton's  fairy  bowers. 

The  willow,  that  its  branches  waves. 

O'er  neighborhood  of  rustic  graves, 

Oft  when  the  summer  south-wind  blows. 

Its  thirsty  tendrils,  playful  throws 

Into  the  river  rambling  there, 

The  cooling  influence  to  share 

Of  the  pure  stream,  that  bears  imprest 

Sweet  nature's  image  in  its  breast 

Sometimes  on  sunny  Sabbath  day, 

Our  ragged  wight  would  wend  his  wny 

To  this  foir  church,  and  lounge  about, 


With  many  an  idle  sunburnt  lout, 
And  stumble  o'er  the  silent  graves ; 
Or  where  the  weeping-willow  wavoA, 
His  listless  length  would  lay  him  down. 
And  spell  the  legend  on  the  stone. 
Twas  nere,  as  ancient  matrons  say, 
His  eye  first  caught  the  damsel  gay» 
Who,  in  the  interval  between 
Hie  tervicegf  oft  tript  the  green, 
And  threw  her  witching  eyes  about, 
To  great  dismay  of  bumpkin  stout. 
Who  felt  his  heart  rebellious  beat. 
Whene'er  those  e3'e8  be  chanced  to  me^t. 

As  our  poor  wight  all  listless  lay. 
Dozing  the  vacant  hours  away. 
Or  watching  with  his  half-shut  eye 
'The  bussing  flight  of  bee  or  fly, 
The  beauteous  damsel  i>aaB'd  uong. 
Humming  a  stave  of  sacred  song. 
She  threw  her  soft  blue  eyes  askance. 
And  gave  the  booby  such  a  glance. 
That  (^uick  his  eyes  wide  open  flew. 
And  his  wide  month  flew  open  too. 
He  ffoz'd  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
At  tne  mild  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
Her  cherry  lips,  her  dimpled  cheek, 
Where  Cupids  play'd  at  nide  and  seek^ 
Whence  many  an  arrow  well,  I  wot. 
Against  the  wight's  tough  heart  was  shot 

He  follow'd  her  where'er  she  stray'd. 
While  every  look  his  love  betray'd ; 
And  when  ner  milking  she  would  ply, 
Sooth'd  her  pleas'd  ear  with  Rhino-l3ie, 
Or  made  the  mountain  echoes  ring. 
With  the  great  feats  of  John  Paulding ; — 
How  he,  stout  m<iss-trooper  bold, 
Refns'd  the  proffer'd  glittering  gold. 
And  to  the  gallant  youtli  did  cry, 
*'  One  of  us  two  must  quickly  die  1 " 

On  the  rough  meadow  of  his  cheek, 

The  scythe  lie  laid  full  twice  a  week, 

Fostered  the  honors  of  his  head, 

That  wide  as  scruboak  branches  spread. 

With  grape-vine  juice,  and  bear's-grease  too, 

And  dangled  it  in  eelskin  queue. 

In  short,  he  tried  each  gentle  art 

To  anchor  fast  her  floating  heart ; 

Bnt  still  she  scom'd  his  tender  tale, 

And  saw  immov'd  his  cheek  grow  pale. 

Flouted  his  suit  with  scorn  so  cold, 

And  gave  him  oft  the  bag  to  hold. 


AX  XVBiraiO  WALK  XV  TOOIKIA— TBOM  TBI  LRTEIS  fSOH 

THZ  souhl 

In  truth,  the  little  solitary  nook  into  which  I  am 
just  now  thrown,  bears  an  aspect  so  interesting, 
that  it  is  calculated  to  call  up  tne  most  touchingly 
pleasing  exertions,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  scenes. 
We  are  the  sons  of  earth,  and  the  indissoluble 
kindred  between  nature  and  man  is  demonstrated 
by  our  sense  of  her  beauties.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get lost  evening,  which  Oliver  and  myself  spent 
at  this  place.  It  was  such  as  can  never  be  descnbed 
— I  will  therefore  not  attempt  it ;  but  it  was  still  as 
the  sleep  of  innocence— pure  as  ether,  and  bright 
as  immortality.  Having  travelled  only  fourteen 
miles  that  day,  I  did  not  feel  tired  as  usual ;  and 
after  supper  strolled  out  alone  along  the  windings 
of  a  little  stream  about  twenty  yards  wide,  that 
skirts  a  narrow  strip  of  green  meadow,  between  the 
brook  and  the  high  mountain  at  a  little  distance. 

You  will  confess  my  landscapes  are  well  watered, 
for  every  one  has  a  nver.    But  such  is  the  case  in 
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this  region,  'vrhere  all  the  posses  of  the  moontiUDa 
are  mnde  by  little  rivci's,  that  in  process  of  time 
have  laboured  through,  and  left  a  space  for  a  road 
on  their  bonks.  If  nature  will  do  these  things,  I 
can't  help  it — not  L  In  the  course  of  the  ramble 
the  moon  rose  over  the  mountain  to  the  eastward, 
which  being  jost  by,  seemed  to  bring  the  planet 
equally  near;  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  stars  oegan 
to  glisten,  as  if  weeping  the  dews  of  eveuing.  I 
knew  not  the  name  of  one  single  star.  But  what 
of  that  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer, 
to  contemplate  with  sublime  emotions  the  glories  of 
the  sky  at  night,  and  the  countless  wonders  of  the 
universe. 

These  earthly  godfatbera  ofheaveii^s  Ughts, 

That  give  a  name  to  oveiy  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  proflt  cX  their  liviag  nlshts, 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 

Men  may  be  too  wise  to  wonder  at  anything ;  as 
they  may  be  too  ignorant  to  see  anything  without 
wondering.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that 
astronomers  may  be  sometimes  so  taken  up  with 
measuring  the  distances  and  magnitude  of  the  stars, 
as  to  lose,  in  the  intense  minuteness  of  calculation, 
that  noble  expansion  of  feeling  and  intellect  com- 
bined, which  lifts  from  nature  up  to  its  great  first 
cause.  As  respects  myself,  I  know  no  more  of  the 
planets,  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  I  only  contem- 
plate them  as  unapproachable,  unextinguishable 
nres,  glittering  afar  on,  in  those  azure  fields  whose 
beauty  and  splendour  have  pointed  them  out  as  the 
abode  of  the  Divinity;  as  such,  they  form  bright 
links  in  the  chain  of  thought  that  leads  directly  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Nature  is,  indeed,  the  only  temple  worthy  of  the 
Deity.  There  is  a  mute  eloquence  in  her  smile ;  a 
majestic  severity  in  her  frown ;  a  divine  charm  in 
her  harmony ;  a  speechless  energy  in  her  silence ;  a 
voice  in  her  thunaers,  that  no  reflecting  being  can 
resist  It  is  in  such  scenes  and  seasons,  that  the 
heart  is  deepest  smitten  with  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  and  that  the  soul  demonstrates 
its  capacity  for  maintaininff  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  matter,  by  abstracUuff  itself  from  the  Dody, 
and  expatiating  alone  in  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
past  and  the  future. 

As  I  continued  strolling  forward,  there  gradually 
came  a  perfect  calm — and  even  the  aspen-tree  whis- 
pered no  more.  But  it  was  not  the  deathlike  calm 
of  a  winter's  night,  when  the  northwest  wind  grows 
quiet,  and  the  frosts  beg^n  in  silence  to  forge  fetters 
ror  the  running  brooks,  and  the  gentle  current  of 
life,  that  flows  through  the  veins  of  the  forest 
The  voice  of  man  and  beast  was  indeed  unheard ; 
but  the  river  murmured,  and  the  insects  chirped  in 
the  mild  summer  evening.  There  is  somethmg  se- 
pulchral in  the  repose  of  a  winter  night ;  but  in  the 
genial  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the  night  is  the 
emblem  of  repose,  it  is  the  repose  of  tiie  couch — ^not 
of  the  tomb — nature  still  breathes  in  the  buzz  of  in- 
sects, the  whisperings  of  the  forests,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  running  brooks.  We  know  she  will 
awake  in  the  morning,  with  her  smiles,  her  bloom, 
her  zephyrs,  and  warbling  birds.  "  In  such  a  night 
as  this,"  if  a  man  loves  any  human  being  in  this 
wide  world,  he  will  find  it  out,  for  there  will  his 
thoughts  first  centre.  If  he  has  in  store  any  sweet, 
or  bitter,  or  bitter-sweet  recollections,  which  are  lost 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  they  will  come  without 
being  called.  If,  in  his  boyish  days,  he  wrestled, 
and  wrangled,  and  rambled  with,  yet  loved,  some 
ehubby  boy,  he  will  remember  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, its  companions,  cares,  and  pleasures.  If,  in 
his  days  of  romance,  he  used  to  walk  of  eveninoB, 
with  some   blue-eyed,  musing,  melancholy  maid, 


whom  the  ever-rolling  wave  of  life  dashed  away 
from  him  for  ever — ^he  will  recall  her  voice,  her  eye, 
and  her  form.  If  any  heavy  and  severe  diasster  has 
fallen  on  his  riper  manhood,  and  turned  the  future 
into  a  gloomy  and  unpromising  wilderness ;  he  will 
feel  it  bitterly  at  such  a  time.  Or  if  it  chance  that 
he  is  grown  an  old  man,  and  lived  to  see  all  that 
owned  his  blood,  or  shared  his  affections,  struck 
down  to  the  earth  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn;  in 
such  a  night,  he  will  call  their  dear  shades  around, 
and  wish  himself  a  shadow. 

▲  TBio  or  iiuDtoinnnf    tbok  ths  sau. 

My  good  opinion  of  French  people  has  not  been 
weakened  by  experience.  The  bloodj  scenes  of  St 
Domingo  and  or  France,  have,  withm  the  lost  few 
years,  brought  crowds  of  Frenchmen  to  this  land  of 
the  exile,  and  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  they  are,  I 
have  found  them  accommodating  themselves  with  a 
happy  yersatility,  to  the  new  and  painful  vieissl- 
tudes  they  had  to  encounter;  remembering  and 
loving  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  at  the  same  time 
doing  justice  to  the  land  which  gave  them  refuge. 
They  are  never  heard  utterins  degrading  compari- 
sons between  their  country  and  ours ;  nor  signalizing 
their  patriotism,  either  by  sneering  at  the  land  they 
have  nonoured  with  their  residence,  or  outdoing  a 
native-born  demagogue  in  clamorous  declamation, 
at  the  poll  of  an  election.  Poor  as  many  of  them 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  property  in 
their  native  country,  they  never  become  oeggars. 
Those  who  have  no  money  turn  the  accomplish- 
ments of  gentlemen  into  thie  means  of  obtaining 
bread,  and  become  the  instruments  of  lasting  benefit 
to  our  people.  Others  who  have  saved  something 
from  the  wreck,  either  establish  useful  manufactures, 
or  retire  into  the  villages,  where  they  embellisli 
society,  and  pass  quietly  on  to  the  grave. 

In  their  amusements,  or  in  their  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, we  never  find  them  outraging  the  decencies 
of  society  by  exhibitions  of  beastly  drunkenness,  or 
breaking  its  peace  by  ferocious  and  bloody  brawls 
at  taverns  or  in  the  streets.  Their  leisure  hours  are 
passed  in  a  public  g^irden  or  walk,  where  you  will 
see  them  discussing  matters  with  a  vehemence  which, 
in  some  people,  would  be  the  forerunner  of  blows, 
but  which  is  only  an  ebullition  of  a  national 
vivacity,  which  misfortune  cannot  repress,  nor  exile 
destroy.  Or,  if  you  find  them  not  here,  they  are  at 
some  Uttle  evening  assembly,  to  which  tliey  know 
how  to  communicate  a  gaiety  and  interest  peculiar 
to  French  people.  Wiiatever  may  be  tlieir  poverty 
at  home,  they  never  exhibit  it  abroad  in  rags  and 
dirtiness,  but  keep  their  wants  to  themselves,  and 
give  their  spirits  to  others;  thus  making  others 
happy,  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  themselves. 

This  subject  recalls  to  my  mind  the  poor  Chevaliery 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  who,  of  all  the  men  I  ever 
saw,  bore  adversity  the  best  It  is  now  fifteen 
years  since  I  missed  him  at  his  accustomed  walks--- 
where,  followed  by  his  little  dog,  and  dressed  in  his 
long  blue  surtout,  old-fashioned  cocked  hat,  long 
queue,  and  gold-headed  cane,  with  the  ribbon  of 
some  order  at  his  button-hole,  he  carried  his  basket 
of  cakes  about  every  day,  except  Sunday,  rain  or 
shine.  He  never  asked  anybody  to  buy  his  cakes, 
nor  did  he  look  as  if  he  wished  to  ask.  I  never, 
though  I  used  ofl^en  to  watch  him,  either  saw  him 
smile,  or  heard  him  speak  to  a  living  soul ;  but  year 
after  year  did  he  walk  or  sit  in  the  same  place,  with 
the  same  coat,  hat,  cane,  queue,  and  ribbon,  and 
little  dog.  One  day  he  disappeared ;  but  whether 
he  died,  or  £^t  permission  to  go  home  to  France, 
nobody  knew,  and  nobody  inquired ;  for,  except  the 
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little  dog,  he  seemed  to  have  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world. 

There  was  another  I  will  recall  to  your  mind,  in 
this  review  of  our  old  acquaintance.  The  queer 
little  num  we  used  to  call  the  little  duke,  who  firrt 
attracted  our  notice,  I  remember,  by  making  his 
iq>p«aranee  in  oar  great  public  walk,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  white  dimity,  with  a  white  hat,  a  little 
white  dog,  and  a  little  switch  in  his  hand.  Here, 
of  a  sunny  day,  the  little  duke  would  ramble  about 
with  the  lofty  air  of  a  man  of  clear  estate,  or  lean 
againet  a  tree,  and  scrutinixe  the  ladies  as  they 
passed,  with  the  recognisance  of  a  thorou^di-bred 
connoisseur.  Sometimes  he  would  go  to  the  circus — 
that  is  to  say,  you  would  see  Mm  lying  moet 
luxuriously  over  a  fence  just  opposite,  where,  as  the 
windows  were  open  in  uie  summer,  he  could  hear 
the  music,  and  see  the  shadow  of  the  horses  on  the 
opposite  wall,  without  its  costing  him  a  farthing. 

In  this  way  he  lired,  xmtil  the  Corporation  pulled 
down  a  small  wooden  building  in  the  yard  of  what 
was  then  the  government-house,  when  the  duke  and 
his  dog  scampered  out  of  it  like  two  ntA  He  had 
lived  nere  upon  a  little  bed  of  radishes ;  but  now  he 
and  his  dog  were  obliged  to  dissolve  partner^ip, 
for  his  master  could  no  longer  support  him.  The 
dog  I  never  saw  again ;  but  the  poor  duke  gradually 
descended  into  the  vale  of  poverty.  His  white 
dimity  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  he  gradually 
went  to  seed,  and  withered  like  a  stately  ouion.  In 
fine,  he  was  obliged  to  work,  and  that  ruined  him — 
for  nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman.— -And  a  gen- 
tleman is  the  caput  mortuum  of  human  nature,  out 
of  which  you  can  make  nothing,  under  heaven-— but 
a  gentleman.  He  first  carried  wild  same  about  to 
sell ;  but  this  business  not  answering,  he  bought  him- 
self a  buck  and  saw,  and  became  a  redoubtuble 
sawyer.  But  he  could  not  get  over  his  old  propen- 
sity— and  whenever  a  lady  passed  where  he  was  at 
work,  the  little  man  was  always  observed  to  stop 
his  saw,  lean  his  knee  on  the  stick  of  wood,  and 
ffaze  at  her  till  she  was  quite  out  of  sight  Thus, 
Eke  Antony,  he  sacrificea  the  world  for  a  woman 
— ^for  he  soon  lost  all  employment — ^he  was  alwajs 
so  long  about  his  work.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  equipped  in  the  genuine  livery  of  poverty, 
leaning  against  a  tree  on  the  Battery,  and  admiring 
the  ladies. 

The  last  of  tlie  trio  of  Frenchmen,  which  erst 
attracted  our  boyish  notice,  was  an  old  man,  who 
had  once  been  a  naval  officer,  and  had  a  claim  of 
some  kind  or  other,  with  which  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington every  session,  and  took  the  field  against  Amy 
Dardin's  horse.  Congress  had  panted  him  some- 
where about  five  thousand,  which  he  used  to  afiirm 
was  reooguising  the  justice  of  the  whole  claim.  The 
money  produced  him  an  interest  of  three  hundred 
and  mty  dollars  a  y^AT*  which  he  divided  into  three 
parts.  One-third  for  his  board,  clothing.  Ac ;  one 
for  his  pleasures,  and  one  for  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  the  seat  of  government  .  He  travelled  in 
the  most  economical  style— eating  bread  and  cheese 
by  the  way;  and  once  was  near  running  a  fel- 
low-passenger through  the  body,  for  askinff  him 
to  eat  dinner  with  him,  and  it  should  cost  him  uo- 
thin§p  He  always  dressed  neatly — and  sometimes 
of  a  remarkably  fine  day  would  equip  himself  in 
uniform,  gird  on  his  trusty  and  rusty  sword,  and 
wait  upon  his  excellency  the  governor.  There  was 
an  eccentric  sort  of  chivalry  about  him,  for  he  used 
to  insult  every  member  of  Congress  who  voted 
against  his  claim;  never  put  up  with  a  slight  of 
any  kind  from  anybody,  and  never  was  known  to 
do  a  mean  action,  or  to  run  in  debt  There  was  a 
deal  of  dignity,  too,  in  his  appearance  and  deport- 


ment, llioogh  of  the  same  eocentrie  east,  so  that 
whenever  he  walked  the  streets  he  attracted  a  kind 
of  notice  not  quite  amoaDtin|^  to  admiration,  and 
not  altogether  free  from  memment  Peace  to  his 
claim  and  his  ashes;  for  he  and  Amy  Dardin's 
horse  alike  have  run  their  race,  and  their  elaima 
have  survived  them. 

In  analysing  the  character  of  Washington,  there 
is  notiiin{[f  that  strikes  me  as  more  admirable  than 
its  beautiful  symmetry.  In  this  respect  it  is  con- 
summate. His  different  qualities  were  so  nicely 
balanced,  to  rarely  assooiated,  of  such  harmonious 
affinities,  that  no  one  seemed  to  interfere  with  ano- 
ther, or  predominate  over  the  wholes  Hie  natural 
ardour  of  his  disposition  was  steadily  restrained  by 
a  power  of  self-command  which  it  dared  not  disobey. 
His  caution  never  degenerated  into  timidity,  nor 
his  courage  into  imprudence  or  temerity.  His  me- 
mory was  accompamed  by  a  sound,  unerring  judg- 
ment, which  turned  its  acquisitions  to  the  hA 
advantase ;  his  industry  and  eeonomj  of  time  neither 
rendered  him  dull  or  unsocial;  his  dignity  never 
was  vitiated  by  pride  or  harshness,  and  his  uneon- 
querable  firmness  was  fr«e  fr«m  obstinaey,  or  setf- 
willed  arrogance.  He  was  sigantie,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  well-proportioned  and  beautiful 
It  was  this  symmetry  of  parts  that  diminished  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  whole ;  as  in  those  fine 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  where  the  size  of 
tne  temple  seems  lessened  by  its  perfection.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  become  distinguished  by  the 
preoominance  of  one  sin^e  faculty,  or  the  exercise 
of  a  solitary  virtue ;  but  few,  very  few,  present  to 
our  contemplation  such  a  combinatioii  of  virtues 
unalloyed  by  a  single  vice;  such  a  succession  of 
actions,  both  public  and  private,  in  which  even  his 
enemies  ean  find  nothing  to  blamei 

Assuredly  he  stands  almost  alone  in  the  worid. 
He  occupies  a  region  where  there  are,  unhappily 
for  manxind,  but  few  inhabitanta.  The  Grecian 
biographer  could  easUy  find  parallels  for  Alexander 
and  Cfisar,  but  were  he  liviisg  now,  he  would  meet 
with  great  difficulty  in  selecting  one  lor  Washington. 
There  seems  to  be  an  elevation  of  moral  excellence, 
which,  though  possible  to  attain  to,  few  ever  ap- 
proach. As  in  ascending  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  we  at  lenffth  arrive  at  a  line  where  ve^^eta- 
tion  ceases,  and  tne  principle  of  life  seems  extmct; 
so  in  the  gradations  of  human  character,  there  is  an 
elevation  which  is  never  attained  by  mortal  man. 
A  few  have  approached  it,  and  none  nearer  than 
Washington. 

He  is  eminently  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  great 
benefisctoTS  of  the  human  race,  for  he  not  only  gave 
liberty  to  millions,  but  his  name  now  stands,  and 
will  for  ever  stand,  a  noble  exnmple  to  high  and 
low.  He  is  a  great  work  of  the  almighty  Artist, 
which  none  can  study  without  receiving  purer  ideas 
and  more  lofty  conceptions  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  tlie  human  character.  He  is  one  that  all  may 
copy  at  different  distances,  and  whom  none  can  con- 
template without  receiving  lasting  and  salutary 
impressions  of  the  sterling  value,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  piety  integrity,  courage,  and  patriotism, 
associated  with  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  well-poised 
intellect 

Pure,  and  widely  disseminated  as  is  the  fiune  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  every  day  tsking  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  estimation  of  strangers,  and 
spreading  its  branches  wider  and  wider,  to  the  air 
and  the  skies.  He  is  already  become  ^e  saint  of 
liberty,  which  has  gathered  new  hononrs  by  bebg 
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aasoeiated  with  his  name ;  and  when  men  aspire  to 
tree  natioofl,  they  most  take  him  for  their  modeL 
It  iBf  then,  not  without  ample  reason  that  thcT  sof- 
frages  of  mankind  have  combined  to  place  Waah- 
ington  at  the  head  of  his  race.  If  we  estimate  him 
by  the  examples  recorded  in  history,  he  stands  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  virtues  he  exhibited,  and  the 
vast,  unprecedented  consequences  resulting  from 
their  exercise.  The  whole  world  was  the  theatre 
of  his  actions,  and  all  mankind  are  destined  to  par- 
take sooner  or  later  in  their  results.  He  is  a  hero 
of  a  new  species :  he  had  no  model ;  will  he  have 
any  imitators!  Time,  which  bears  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  eonmion  out-throats  to  the  ocean 
of  oblivion,  only  adds  new  lustre  to  his  lame,  new 
force  to  his  example,  and  new  strength  to  the  re- 
yerential  affection  of  all  fpod  men.  What  a  glorious 
fame  is  his,  to  be  aoqmred  without  guilt,  and  en- 
ioyed  without  env}*^;  to  be  cherished  by  millions 
uving,  hundreds  of  milUous  yet  unborn  1  Let  the 
children  of  my  country  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  his  virtues,  his  labours,  and  his  sacrifices,  by 
reverencing  his  name  and  imitating  his  piety,  in- 
tegrity, industry,  fortitude,  patience,  foroearance, 
and  patriotism.  So  shall  they  become  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  blenings  ol  freedom  and  the  boauties 
of  heaven. 

cm  MAX  TKAT  WAXrSBD  BUT  Om  VHINO ;  no  HAH  THAT 
WAICTKD  XyXBTTHXarO;  AXD  TBM  llAlf  THAT  WAXTBO  WO- 
THCVO. 

Everybody,  young  and  old,  children  and  gprey* 
"beards,  has  heard  of  the  renowned  Haroun  Al  Ras- 
chid,  the  hero  of  Eastern  history  and  Eastern  romance, 
and  the  most  illostrious  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
that  famous  city  on  which  the  light  of  learning  and 
science  shone,  long  ere  it  dawned  on  the  benighted 
regions  of  Europe,  which  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
diadem  that  once  glittered  on  the  brow  of  Asia. 
Though  as  the  auoeessor  of  the  Prophet  he  exercised 
a  despotic  sway  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  yet  did  he  not,  Uke  the  esstem  despots  of 
more  mflidern  times,  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  hearing  nothing  but  the  adula- 
tion of  his  dependents ;  seeing  nothing  but  tlie  sha- 
dows which  surrounded  him ;  and  knowing  nothing 
but  what  he  received  through  the  mediom  of  inte- 
rested deception  or  malignant  falsehood.  That  he 
might  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  through  the 
streets  of  Bagdad  by  night,  in  disguise,  accompanied 
by  Giafer  the  Barmecide,  lus  grand  vizier,  and 
Hesrour,  his  executioner ;  one  to  give  him  his  coun- 
sel, the  other  to  fulfil  his  commanos  promptly,  on  all 
ocea8ion&  If  he  saw  any  commotion  among  the 
people  he  mixed  with'them  and  learned  its  cause ; 
and  if  in  passing  a  house  he  heard  the  moanings  of 
distress  or  the  complaints  of  suffering,  he  entered, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief.  Thus  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  and  often  heard  those  salutary  truths  which 
never  reached  his  ears  through  the  walk  of  his  pa- 
lace, or  from  the  lipe  of  the  slaves  that  surrounoed 
him. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  Al  Baschid  was  thus 
perambulating  the  streets  at  night»  in  disguise,  ac- 
companied by  his  vizier  and  his  executioner,  in  pass- 
ing a  splenoid  mansion,  he  overheard  through  the 
lattice  of  a  window,  the  complaints  of  souie  one  who 
seemed  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  silently  ap- 
proaching, looked  into  an  apartment  exhibitiog  all 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Ou  a  sofa  of 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  sparkling  with 
brilliant  gems,  he  beheld  a  man  ricnly  dressed,  in 
whom  he  reeo^Qised  hie  £»vorite  boon  oompanion 


Bedreddin,  on  whom  he  had  showered  wealth  and 
honors  witii  more  than  eastern  prodigality.  He  was 
stretohed  out  on  the  sofa,  slappmg  his  forehead, 
tearing  his  beard,  and  moaning  piteously,  as  if  in  the 
extremity  of  suffering.  At  length  starting  up  on  his 
feet^  he  exdaimed  in  tones  of  despair,  "Oh,  Allah  I 
I  beseech  thee  to  relieve  me  from  my  misery,  and 
take  away  my  life." 

The  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  who  loved  Bed- 
reddin, pitied  his  sorrows,  and  being  desirous  to 
know  their  cause,  that  he  might  relieve  them, 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  black 
slave,  who,  on  being  informed  that  they  were 
strangers  in  want  of  food  and  rest,  at  once  admitted 
them,  and  informed  his  master,  who  called  them  into 
his  presence,  and  bade  them  wdcome^  A  plentiful 
feast  was  spread  before  them,  at  which  the  master 
of  the  house  sat  down  with  his  guests,  but  of  which 
he  did  not  partake,  but  looked  on,  sighing  bitterly 
all  the  whilei     • 

The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  length  ventured 
to  ask  him  what  caused  his  distress,  ana  why  he  re- 
frained from  partaking  in  the  fSeast  with  his  guests, 
in  proof  that  they  were  welcome.  "Has  Allah 
afflicted  thee  with  oisease,  that  thou  canst  not  enjoy 
the  blessings  he  has  bestowed  f  Thou  art  surround- 
ed by  all  me  splendor  that  wealth  can  procure ;  thy 
dwelling  is  a  palace,  and  its  apartments  are  adorned 
with  all  the  luxuries  which  captivate  the  eye,  or 
administer  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  Why 
is  it  then,  oh!  my  brother,  that  thou  art  mise- 
rable r 

"  True,  O  stranger,"  replied  Bedreddin.  *'  I  have 
all  these.  I  have  health  of  body ;  I  am  rich  enough 
to  purchase  all  that  wealth  can  bestow,  and  if  I  re- 
quired more  wealth  and  honors,  I  am  the  favorite 
companion  of  the  Commaader  of  the  Faithful,  on 
whose  head  lie  the  blessing  of  Allah,  and  of  whom  I 
have  only  to  ask,  to  obtom  all  I  desire,  save  one 
thing  only." 

"  And  what  is  that  I"  asked  the  caliph. 

*'  Alasl  I  adore  the  beautiful  Zuleima,  whose  face 
is  like  the  full  moon,  whose  eyes  are  brighter  and 
softer  than  those  of  the  gazeUe,  and  whose  mouth 
is  like  the  seal  of  Solomon.  But  she  loves  another, 
and  all  my  wealth  and  honors  are  as  nothing.  The 
want  of  one  thing  renders  the  possession  of  every 
other  of  no  value.  I  am  the  most  wi'ctched  of  men ; 
my  life  is  a  burden,  and  my  death  would  be  a  bless- 
ing." 

**  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,"  cried  the  Caliph, 
**  1  swear  thy  case  is  a  hard  one.  But  Allah  is  great 
and  powerful,  and  will,  I  trust,  either  deliver  thee 
from  thy  burden  or  give  thee  strength  to  bear  it" 
Then  thanking  Bedreddin  for  his  nospitality,  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  departed,  with  his  com- 
panions. 

Taking  their  way  towards  that  part  of  the  city 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  the  Caliph 
stumbled  over  something,  in  the  obscurity  of  night, 
and  was  nigh  falling  to  the  ground;  at  the  same 
moment  a  voice  cried  out,  "Allah,  preserve  me! 
Am  I  not  wretched  enough  already,  that  I  must 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  a  wandering  beggar  like 
myself,  in  the  darkness  of  night  1" 

Mezrour  the  executioner,  indignant  at  this  insult 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  preparing  to 
cut  off  his  head,  when  Al  Raschid  interposed,  and 
inquired  of  the  beggar  his  name,  and  why  he  was 
there  sleeping  in  the  streets,  at  that  hour  of  the 
night 

**  Mashallah,"  replied  he,  *'  I  sleep  in  the  street 
because  I  have  nowhere  oLse  to  sleep,  and  if  I  lie  on 
a  satiiyofa  my  pains  and  infirmities  would  rob  me 
of  rest    Whether  on  divans  of  silk  or  in  the  dirt. 
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•n  oD«  to  rn«,  for  ndther  hj  Smj  nor  bj  niffat  do  I 
kao-w  khj  rert.  If  I  clou  my  ej«*  for  a  nKciMat, 
my  drauiu  u«  of  nothing  bat  feasting,  and  I  avakc 
omy  to  feel  more  bitteriy  the  pang*  of  hanger  and 

"  Halt  thoQ  no  honi«  to  ihelter  tiiM.  no  fHenda 
or  kiadr«i]  to  reliere  thy  neceeeitiei,  or  ■dminkter  to 

thy  infirmitieer 

"  No,"  replied  the  beggar ;  "  my  house  «ai  eon- 
■omed  by  ore;  my  kindred  are  all  dend.  and  my 
fhendi  hare  deserted  me.  AIhI  Mranger,  I  am  in 
vBDt  of  eierytbiDg:  henlth,  food,  clothing,  home, 
kindred,  and  frienda  I  am  the  moat  vretehed 
of  mnakind,  and  death  alone  can  relieve  me.' 

"  Uf  one  thing,  at  leut.  I  cu  TeUere  thee."  said 
the  Caliph,  giving  him  hia  pnne.  "  Go  and  provide 
thyKlf  food  and  ahelter,  and  may  Allah  restore  thy 
health." 

The  beggar  took  the  pnrw,  but  initesd  of  calling 
down  blewings  an  the  head  of  hi>  benefoetor  ei- 
daimed,  "Of  what  nae  ia  money  ;  it  cannot  eure  din- 
eaM  r  and  the  Caliph  again  went  on  hie  way  with 
Oiafer  hia  viiier,  sad  Macrour  hia  executioner, 

Paating  from  the  abodes  of  want  nnd  miaery.  they 
at  length  reached  a  iplendid  palace,  and  »eeiiig 
li^ta  glimmeriiig  from  the  vindovs,  the  caliph  ap- 

Coaehed.  and  looking  through  the  silken  curtains, 
held  a  man  walking  backward!  and  forwards, 
with  langnid  atep,  as  if  oppreeaed  with  a  load  of 
carea.    At  length  casting  himself  down  on  a  sofa,  he 


become  of  me  I  I  am  weary  of  life;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  cheat,  promising  what  it  never  parpoeea,  and 
affording  only  hopes  that  end  in  disappointment,  or, 
if  realized,  only  in  disgust." 

The  curiosity  of  the  Caliph  being  awakened  to 
know  the  cause  of  his  despair,  he  ordered  Hesrour 
to  knock  at  the  door,  which  being  opened,  they 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  itrangera  to  enter,  for  rest 
and  refreshmenta.  Again,  in  aecordsDce  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Euran,  and  the  customs  of  the  East, 
the  strangers  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
lord  of  the  palace,  who  received  them  with  welcome, 
and  directed  refreshments  lo  be  brought.  But 
though  he  treated  his  guests  with  kindness,  he  nei- 
ther sat  down  with  them  nor  asked  any  questions, 
nor  joined  in  their  disconrae,  walbinf;  back  and  forHi 
liknguidly,  and  seeming  opprened  With  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  sorrows. 

At  length  the  Caliph  approached  him  reverently, 
and  said:  "'niouseemestsorrcwful.  O  my  brother! 
If  thy  suffering  is  of  the  body  I  am  a  [diysician.  and 
peradventure  can  afford  thee  relief;  for  1  have  tra- 
velled into  distant  lands,  and  oolieoted  very  choice 
remedies  for  human  infinnity.' 

"  My  sufferingB  are  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind,    answered  the  other. 

"  Hast  thou  lost  the  beloved  of  thy  heart,  the 
friend  of  thy  boaom,  or  been  disnppcnnted  in  tiie  at- 
tainment of  that  on  which  thou  hast  rested  all  thy 
hopes  of  ba[^>in<as  V 

"  Alas  I  no.  I  have  been  disappointed  not  in  the 
means,  but  in  the  attainment  of  happinen.  I  want 
nothing  but  a  want.  I  am  cursed  with  the  grati- 
fication of  4II  my  wishes,  and  the  fruition  of  ill  my 
hopes.  I  have  wasted  my  life  in  the  acquisition  of 
richce,  that  only  awakened  new  desires,  and  honors 
that  no  longer  ^ti^  my  pride  or  repay  me  for  the 
labor  of  BDstoinmg  them.  I  have  been  cheated  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasures  that  weary  me  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  am  perishing  for  lack  of  Uie  excitement 
of  some  new  want  I  have  everything  I  wish,  yrt 
enjoy  nothing."  a 

■■  Thy  case  is  beyond  my  skiU,"  replied  the  Caliph ; 


and  the  man  euTved  with  the  thiitiott  of  aD  hia  de- 
sires turned  his  back  on  him  in  despair.  The  Caliph, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  hostHtality,  departed  with 
his  oompanions,  and  when  tney  hid  reached  the 
street  exclaimed — 

"  Allah  preeerre  me  t  I  will  no  longer  fotigue 
myself  in  a  vain  pnrauit,  for  it  is  impossible  to  confer 
happiuaa  on  such  a  pervene  generation.  1  see  it  is 
all  the  same,  whether  a  man  wsnU  one  thing,  every- 
thing, or  nothing.     Let  as  go  home  and  sleep." 


JOBEFH  BTOBT. 

JoesPH  Stort  was  bom  at  MarMehead,  Vam^ 
Beptember  IS.  1779.  He  was  the  eldest  of  elevon 
sons  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  an  active  Whig  of  tho 
Revolution,  who  wbb  of  tiie  "  Bootwi  Tea  Party," 
and  served  in  the  array  during  a  portion  of  tho 
war  u  a  eargeon.  He  was  a  boy  of  lui  active 
mind,  and  when  only  a  few  years  old  delighted  in 
Tisititig  the  barber's  shop  of  the  town  to  listen  to 
the  gossip  aboot  public  afilurs.  >He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  hie  hundBome  florid  face  and  iMig 
aabum  ringlets,  and  would  frequently  at  upon 
the  table  to  recite  pieces  fnmi  memory  and  make 

ErayBTB  for  the  amnBenteDt  of  the  ccmpany. 
luring  his  ohililhood  he  was  saved  fhim  being 
burnt  to  death  by  bis  mother,  who  snatched  him 
(h>m  his  blazing  bed  at  the  ooet  of  severe  per- 
sonal iiMttry  to  herself.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  his  native  village,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1790.  Pr.  Cbiuiiiing  was  one  of  his  classmatee. 
He  was  a  hard  student  during  his  ooUegiate 
course,  and  on  its  termination  entered  the  office 
of  Samuel  Sewall,  in  Marblehead.  He  completed 
his  studies  at  Balem,  where  he  oocnmenoed  prao- 
tice.  In  ISOihepublished  7^PtnMro/'&iHtu<i«, 
a  poem  in  tao  ports,  with  a  few  fii^tire  verses 
appended.  The  author  was  at  a  Bnbseqnent 
l>eriod  a  meralese  critic  on  bis  own  perfonnauoe, 
burning  all  the  copies  be  could  lay  his  hands  npon. 
It  ia  wiitten  in  the  om&te  style  of  the  time, 


with  some  iBoongraidM  which  do  not  lead  the 
reader  to  regret  that  the  writer  "took  a  lawyer's 
farewell  of  the  muse."  He  published  the  same 
year  a  SeleeHon  of  Pleadinffi  in  C^il  Aetiens, 
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and  near  its  close  marriod  Miss  Mair  Lynde 
Oliver,  who  died  on  the  22d  of  Jnne  following. 
In  1808,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Waldo 
Wetmore. 

Story's  rise  in  his  profession  was  rapid,  and  in 
1810  he  was  appointed  hy  Madison,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt.  He  accepted  the 
office  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  his  professional 
income  exceeding  the  official  salary  of  $8500  a 
year,  some  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1827,  he 
prepared  an  edition  in  three  volumes  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States.  In  1829,  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Dane  offered  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Harvard 
College,  as  the  foundation  of  a  law  professorship, 
on  the  condition  that  his  friend  Story  should  con- 
sent to  become  its  first  incumbent.  Story  having 
as  a  friend  of  the  college  and  of  legal  science 
accepted  the  appointment,  delivered  an  inaugura- 
tion Addrem  ofi  the  Value  and  Importance  of  the 
Study  of  Law^  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
finest  productions. 

His  instructions  were  of  course  delivered  during 
the  vacations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  bio- 
grapher gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  interest 
taken  by  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  subject  matter 
before  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  students  he  sold  to  the 
college  his  library  at  one  half  its  value. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  EnoydopiBdia 
Americana  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lieber,  Justice 
Story  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  legal 
Bubjeots,  forming  some  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  the  worL  He  was  also  a  large  contributor  to 
the  American  Jurist 

In  18^2,  he  published  his  Oommentariee  on  the 
Constitution  in  three  volumes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  Abridgment  of  the  work,  which  is 
in  general  use  throughout  the  country  as  a  college 
text-book.  The  Commentaries  were  received 
with  universal  favor  at  home  and  abroad,  where 
they  were  translated  into  French  and  German. 

In  1834,  he  published  his  Commentariee  on  the 
(hnfiict  of  Laws,  In  1835,  a  selection  from  his 
MitceUaneoua  Writings.  In  1836,  the  first  volume 
of  his  Oommenta/ries  upon  Equity  Jurisprudence^ 
and  in  1846,  a  work  on  Promissory  Notes, 

To  these  we  must  add  the  comprehensive 
reference  to  his  miscellaneous  writings  made  by 
his  son. 

When  we  review  his  pnblie  life,  the  amount  of 
labor  accomplished  by  fiim  seems  enomiooSb  Its 
mere  recapitulation  is  sufficient  to  nppal  an  ordi- 
nary mind.  The  judgments  delivered  by  him  on  his 
Circoits,  comprehend  thirteen  volumes  Tlie  Re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court  during  his  judicial  life 
occupy  thirty-five  volumes,  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
share.  His  various  treatises  on  legal  subjects  cover 
thirteen  volumes,  besides  a  volume  of  Pleadings. 
He  edited  and  annotated  three  different  treatises, 
with  copious  notes,  and  published  a  volume  of  Poems. 
He  delivered  and  published  eight  discourses  on  lite- 
rary and  seientifio  subjects,  before  different  societies. 
He  wrote  biographioal  sketches  of  ten  of  his  con- 
temporaries; six  elaborate  reviews  for  the  North 
American;  three  long  and  learned  memorials  to 
CongressL  He  delivered  many  elaborate  speeches  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Congress 
of  the  IJnited  Statea.  He  also  drew  up  many  other 
fMpers  of  importance,  among  which  are  the  argu- 
ment before  Harvard  CoUege,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  University ;  the  Reports  on  Codifiea* 


tion,  and  on  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary ;  several 
very  important  Acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the  Crimes 
Aet^  tibe  Judiciary  Act,  the  Bankrupt  Act,  besides 
many  other  smaller  matters 

In  quantity,  all  other  authors  in  the  English  Law, 
and  Judges,  most  yield  to  him  the  palm.  The  labors 
of  Coke,  Eldon,  and  Mansfield,  among  Judges,  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  his  in  amount  And  no  jurist, 
in  the  Common  Law,  can  be  measured  with  hun,  in 
extent  and  variety  of  labor. 

In  1846,  he  detennined  to  redgn  his  judicial 
office  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
favorite  law  school,  which  had  prospered  greatly 
under  his  care.  It  was  his  wish,  however,  before 
doing  so  to  dispose  of  all  the  cases  argued  before 
him,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
labor  he  imposed  npon  him-self  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer to  accomplish  this  object,  that  he  became  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  his  physical  frame  could 
offer  slight  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 
In  September,  1845,  he  was  engaged,  in  writing 
out  the  last  of  these  opinions  when  he  was  taken 
with  a  cold  followed  by  stricture,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  intestinal  canal.  He  was  relieved 
fh>m  this  attack  alter  great  suffering  for  many 
hours,  but  his  powers  were  too  enfeebled  to  rally, 
and  he  sank  into  a  torpor,  ^^  breathed  the  name  of 
God,  the  la^t  word  tliat  ever  was  heard  from  his 
lips,'^  and  a  few  hours  after,  on  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  September,  died. 

£very  honor  was  paid  his  memory.  Shops 
were  closed  and  business  suspended  in  Cambridge 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  which  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes  was  conducted  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
a  sum  of  money  was  soon  after  raised  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Trustees  of  Mount  Auburn  where  he 
was  buried,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  statue 
in  the  chapel  of  that  cemetery.  The  oomiuisHion 
for  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  William  W.  Story,  who  has  since 
published  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  the  *'*'  Life 
and  Letters*'  of  his  distinguished  father,  and  has 
thus  contributed  by  the  exercise  of  two  of  the 
most  permanent  in  effect  of  human  instniments. 
the  pen  and  the  chisel,  to  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  his  fame. 

Judge  Story  was  an  active  student  throughout 
life.  It  was  his  practice  to  keep  interleaved 
copies  of  his  works  near  at  hand,  and  to  add  on 
the  blank  pages  any  decisions  or  information 
bearing  upon  their  subject.  The  personal  habits 
of  one  wno  accomplished  so  much  were  neces- 
sarily simple  and  temperate,  but  the  detail  may 
be  read  with  interest  as  recorded  byhis,son. 

He  arose  at  seven  in  summer,  and  at  half  past 
seven  in  winterj-^-never  earlier.  If  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  he  went  at  once  to  his  library  and 
occupied  Uie  interval,  whether  it  was  five  minutes 
or  fifty,  in  writing.  When  the  family  assembled  he 
was  called,  and  breakfiuted  with  them.  After 
breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  spent 
from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  reading 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to 
his  study  and  wrote  until  toe  bell  sounded  for  his 
lecture  at  the  Law  School  After  leoturinff  for  two 
and  sometimes  three  hours,  he  returned  to  his 
study  and  worked  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  was 
called  to  dinner.  To  his  dinner  (which,  on  his  part, 
was  always  simple),  he  gave  an  hour,  and  then 
again  betook  himself  to  his  study,  where  in  the  win- 
t^  time  he  worked  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted, 
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QDleM  ealled  aw«y  by  a  viaitor  or  obliged  to  attend 
a  mooi-eoart  Then  he  came  down  and  joined  the 
fiunily,  and  work  for  the  day  was  over.  Tea  came 
in  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  now  Uvely  and  gay  waa 
he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  ^jmm^Km*  topics  of  the 
day,  or  enterinff  into  deeper  oorrents  of  eonvena*' 
tion  with  eaiiAi  ease.  All  of  his  law  he  left  up 
stairs  in  the  library;  he  was  here  the  domestic  man 
in  his  home.  During  the  eveuing  he  received  his 
friends,  and  he  was  rarely  without  company ;  but  if 
alone,  he  read  some  new  publication  of  the  day, — 
the  reviews,  a  novel,  an  Engliidi  newspaper ;  some- 
times corrected  a  proof-sheet,  listened  to  music,  or 
talked  with  the  family,  or,  what  was  very  common, 
played  a  game  of  biackgammon  with  my  mother. 
This  was  the  only  game  of  the  kind  that  he  liked. 
Cards  and  chess  ne  never  played. 

In  the  summer  afternoons  he  left  his  library 
towards  twilight,  and  might  always  be  seen  by  the 
passer-by  sitting  with  his  £smily  under  the  portico, 
talking  or  reading  some  light  pamphlet  or  news- 
paper,  often  surrounded  by  friends,  and  making  the 
air  ring  with  his  gay  laueh.  This,  with  the  interval 
occupied  by  tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'clock. 
Generally,  also,  the  summer  afternoon  was  varied 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  in  fair  weather,  by  a 
drive  with  my  mother  of  about  an  hour  through  the 
surrounding  country  in  an  open  chaise.  At  about 
ten  or  half  past  ten  he  retired  for  the  night,  never 
varying  a  half  hour  from  this  time. 

Story  retained  his  early  fondness  for  poetry 
throughout  life,  and  sometimes  amnsed  his  leisore 
moments  even  when  on  the  bench  by  versifying 
^*any  casual  thought  suggested  to  him  by  the 
arguments  of  connsel.^*  A  few  snecimens  of  these 
rhymed  reflections  are  given  by  nis  son. 

It  was  my  father^s  habit,  while  sitting  on  the 
Bench,  to  versify  any  casual  thought  suggested  to 
him  by  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  in  his  note 
books  of  points  and  citations,  severnl  pases  are 
generally  devoted  to  memoranda  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  facts,  and  thoughts,  which  interested  him. 
In  his  memorandum-book  of  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1831  and  1832, 1  select  the  fol- 
lowing fragments  written  on  the  fly-leaf: — 

You  wish  the  Court  to  hear,  and  listen  too  f 
Then  speak  with  point,  be  brief^  be  close,  be  truei 
Cite  well  your  cases ;  let  them  be  in  point ; 
Not  learned  rubbish,  dark,  and  out  of  joint  ;— 
And  be  your  reasoning  clear,  and  closely  made. 
Free  from  false  taste,  and  verbiage,  and  parade. 

Stuff  not  vour  speech  with  every  sort  of  law. 
Give  us  the  grain,  and  throw  away  the  straw. 

Books  should  be  read ;  but  if  you  can*t  digest, 
The  same's  the  surfeit,  take  the  worst  or  best 

dear  heads,  sound  hearts,  full  minds,  with  point 

may  speak, 
All  else  how  poor  in  fact,  in  law  how  weak. 

Who  's  a  great  lawyer  f    He,  who  aims  to  say 
The  least  his  cause  requires,  not  all  he  may. 

Greatness  ne'er  grew  from  soils  of  spongy  mould. 
All  on  the  surface  dry ;  beneath  all  cold  ^ 
Hie  generous  plant  from  rich  and  deep  must  rise. 
And  gather  vigor,  as  it  seeks  the  skies. 

Whoe'er  in  law  desires  to  win  his  cause. 

Must  speak  with  point,  not  measure  out  **  wise  saws," 


Hnst  make  his  learning  apt^  Us  raaaoning  elcar. 
Pregnant  in  matter,  but  in  style  severe ; 
But  never  drawl,  nor  spin  the  thread  so  finey 
That  all  becomes  an  evanescent  line. 

Tlie  following  sketeh  was  drawn  at  this  time  on 
the  Bench,  and  apparently  from  life  :•— 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  confuse,-— 

With  jost  enough  of  temper  to  abuse, — 

With  just  enough  of  geniua,  when  confest^ 

To  ur^e  the  worst  of  passions  for  the  best,-« 

With  just  enough  of  all  that  wins  in  life. 

To  make  us  hate  a  nature  formed  for  strife, — 

With  just  enough  of  vanity  and  spite. 

To  turn  to  all  that* s  wrong  from  all  that's  right, — 

Who  would  not  curse  the  hour  when  first  he  saw 

Just  such  a  man,  colled  learned  in  the  law. 

The  legal  writings  of  Judge  Story  from  his  own 
pen  extend  to  thirteen  volomes ;  the  Reports  of 
nis  decisions  on  CircoitB  to  thirteen;  and  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court  while  he  oocnpied  a  seat  on 
the  Bench  and  contributed  his  full  share  to  tbeir 
contents,  to  thirty-five. 

The  style  of  Story,  both  in  his  Gonmientaries 
and  in  his  Miscellanies,  is  that  of  the  scholar  and 
man  of  general  reading,  as  well  astiie  thoroughly- 
practised  lawyer.  It  is  ftill,  inclined  to  tiie  rhe- 
torical, but  msplays  everywhere  the  results  of 
Liborious  investigation  and  calm  reflection.  His 
law  books  haye  fairly  brought  what  in  the  old 
volumes  was  considered  a  crabbed  sdenoe  to  the 
appreciation  and  sympathy  of  the  nnprofessional 
reader.  Chancellor  Kent,  on  the  receipt  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  in  1836,  complimented  the 
author  on  "•  the  variety,  exuberance,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  depth  of  his  moral,  legal,  and  political 
wisdom.  Every  page  and  ordinary  topic  is 
replete  with  a  copious  and  accurate  dispkiy  of  prin- 
ciples, clothed  in  a  powerful  and  eloquent  style, 
and  illustrated  and  recommended  by  strilung 
analogies,  and  profiise  and  brilliant  illustrations. 
You  handle  the  topic  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  science  on  which  they  are  founded,  enlarged, 
adorned,  and  applied,  with  a  mastery,  skill,  and 
eloquence,  that  is  unequalled.  As  for  jurispru- 
dence, yon  have  again  and  again,  and  on  all  ocoa- 
siona,  laid  bare  its  foundations,  ti'aced  its  histories, 
eulogized  its  noblest  masters,  and  pressed  its 
inestimable  importance  with  a  gravity,  zeal, 
pathos,  and  beauty,  that  is  altogether  irremsti- 
ble."*  This  was  generously  said,  and  though  the 
language  of  eulogy,  it  points  out  with  great  dis- 
tinctness the  peculiar  merits  which  gave  the 
writings  of  Story  their  high  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad. 

WASHINGTON  ALL8T0N. 

It  is  a  pleasing  moral  coincidence  which  has  been 
j  remarked  that  two  of  the  foremost  names  in  our 
I  national  literature  and  art  should  be  associated 
with  tliat  of  the  great  leader,  in  war  and  peace, 
of  their  country. 

Washington  Allston,  the  descendant  of  a  family 
of  much  distinction  in  South  Carolina,  was  bom 
at  Charleston,  November  5, 1779.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ;  entered  Harvard  in 
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1796,  ud  on  die  oomiietioii  of  his  eonrse  ddll- 
Tered  a  poem. 

He  retnroed  to  Sooth  OaruUna;  eald  hia  pro- 
pertj ;  sailed  for  Englaod,  and  on  his  BiriT^  in 
Loaocia  became  a  atodent  of  the  Roj-al  Academ]', 
then  under  the  pramdeaoy  of  Benjamin  Weet. 
Hera  he  remaioea  fbr  three  jeara,  and  then,  sAer 
aB(90arti  M  Puis,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
dded for  foor  yean,  and  become  the  iniiiiiste 
swodate  of  Ooleridge. 

In  1800  be  retanted  ta  America  for  a  period 
tf  tvo  yean,  wtnoh  he  pkwed  in  Boaton,  and  all 
tfaie  &ne  momed  the  sister  (^  the  Bev.  Dr.  Glian- 
mng.  He  abo  d^rered  a  poctn  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Esppa  Bociety.  la  ISIl  he  oommenoed  a 
second  residence  in  London,  where,  in  1818,  he 
pnblUhed  a  small  volume,  The  Sj/^ht  qfiie  Sea- 
ton*,  and  other  Poem*,  which  was  reprinted  in 
Boaton  the  Bame  year.  The  date  is  b1h>  marked 
in  his  career  by  the  death  of  tiis  wife,  an  event 
which  afibctedhim  deeply. 

Dnring  this  Btgoom  in  Sorope,  which  extended 
to  1818,  several  of  his  finest  palntinge  were  pro- 
duced. On  his  retom  home  be  reenmed  hia  reei- 
dance  at  Boston.  In  IBSO  he  married  a  sister  of 
Kichard  H.  Dona,  and  removed  to  Cambridgeport. 
His  lectores  on  Art  were  oommenoed  about  the 
•ame  period.  It  was  his  Intention  to  prepare  a 
oooTje  cf  rix,  to  be  delivered  before  a  select  nti- 
dience  in  Boston,  but  four  only  were  completed, 
and  tltese  did  not  appear  nntil  after  his  decease. 


In  1811  he  published  MtmaMA,  an  Italian  n>- 
manoe  of  moderate  length,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten as  early  as  1881  when  Dana  published  his 
Idle  Man,  ami,  but  for  the  discontjnnanoe  Of  that 
work,  would  pmbably  have  appeared  there. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  ohiefiy 
engaged  on  bis  great  piunting  of  Belshazzars 
FeosL  After  a  week's  steady  labor  on  this 
work,  be  retired  late  on  Satnpday  nigftt,  July  8, 
184S,  from  his  stadlo  to  bis  bmily  circle,  and 
after  a  conversation  of  peculiar  suemni^,  sat 
down  to  his  books  and  p^rs,  which  funished 
the  usual  occupation  of  a  great  portion  of  hia 


nights.  It  was  while  thus  silently  sitting  alone 
near  the  dawniwirf  Sunday,  with  soaroe  astrof^ 
gle,  he  was  called  ttam  the  temponry  repoae  of 
the  holy  day  to  the  perpetoal  Sabbath  of  eternity. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  the  day  of  the  Ihneral,  in  tlw  tomb  (rf  the 
Dana  family  in  the  old  Cambridge  graveyard. 

Had  Ur.  Allalon  been  a  less  severe  critic  of  bis 
own  productions  he  would  have  both  pdnted 
more  and  written  more.  Nothing  left  his  easel 
or  bis  desk  which  was  not  the  ripe  prodnct  of 
his  mind,  which  had  cost  not  only  labor  but  per- 
plexity, from  the  frequent  change  to  which  his 
fastidiousness  submitted  ^  his  productions.  His 
Belshazzar's  Feast,  as  it  hangs  in  its  incomplete 
state  in  the  Boston  Athenffium,  shows  a  strange 
and  groteaque  combination  of  figures,  of  gigantie 
minted  with  those  of  ordinary  stature.  It  i< 
owing  to  the  artist's  determination,  when  hts 
work  was  ne«1y  completed,  to  reoonstmct  the 
whole,  and  by  tbe  radioal  change  we  hare  men- 
tloDed,  as  well  as  others  (rf  composition,  render 
hia  months  of  former  labor  nnll  and  void.  Had 
his  Bfe  been  extended  the  work  no  doubt  would 
have  been  completed,  and  have  created  the  same 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  which  some  of  its 
single  fibres,  that  of  tbe  Qneen  for  example, 
now  exdte;  but  as  It  stands,  it  Is  perhaps  a 
more  cbarooteristio  as  well  as  iiupreMive  mona- 
ment  of  tiie  man. 

With  the  exception  of  this  work,  Ur.  AQston'a 
productions  are  all  oomplete. 

In  the  Spring  of  18S9,  AUeton  exhibited,  wiU) 
remarkable  stiooeaii,  a  gallery  of  his  puntings  at 
BoijtiMi.  They  were  forty-five;  brought  together 
from  various  private  and  other  sources.  A  letter 
was  published  at  the  time  in  tbe  New  Tork 
Evenvtig  Fo«t,  noticing  the  collection,  which  was 
nnderstood  to  be  written  from  Dona  to  his  friend 
Bryant  It  speaks  of  "  the  variety  and  contrast, 
not  only  In  the  subjects  and  thoughts,  and  emo- 
tions made  vinble,  but  in  the  style  oIm,"  and 
finds  in  the  apparent  diversity  "  uie  related  va- 
riety of  one  mind,"  Several  of  tbe  more  promi- 
nent snbjecta,  and  the  infinenoe  breathing  from 
them,  are  thus  alluded  to: — "Here,  under  tiie 
pdu  and  conftised  sense  of  returning  life  lay  the 
man  who,  when  tbe  bones  of  the  prophet  tonobed 
him,  lived  again.  Directiy  c^poeite  eat,  with  the 
beantiflil  and  patientiy  expecting  Bamoh  at  his 
feet  the  mqjeetio  announcer  of  £e  coming  woee 
of  Jerusalem,  seeing  through  earthly  things,  as 
seedng  them  not,  and  looking  oft  into  the  world 
of  spirits  and  tbe  virion  of  Ood.  What  sees  he 
theret  Wutl  For  the  vision  is  closing,  and  he 
is  about  to  speak  I  And  there  la  Beatrice,  ab- 
sorbed in  memtation,  touched  gentlv  with  sadness, 
and  stealing  so  npon  yonr  heart,  tJiat  curiosity  is 
lost  in  sympathy — you  forget  to  oak  voiirself  what 
her  thought?  and  look  in  rilence  till  you  beoonte 
the  very  sonl  of  meditation  loo.  And  BosaUa, 
bom  of  music,  her  face  yet  tremnlous  with  the 
last  vibrations  of  those  sweet  sounds  to  which 
her  inmost  natnre  hod  been  responding.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  spiritual  depth  of  those  eyea  t 
Yon  look  into  them  till  yon  find  yourself  com- 
muning with  her  inmoat  UTe,  with  emotions  bean- 
tifril,  exquisite,  almost  to  pain.  Indeed,  when 
yon  reooUect  yourself,  you  experience  this  efieot 
to  be  tine  of  nearly  all  these  picturee,  whether  of 
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living  beings  or  of  nature.  After  a  little  while 
yoa  do  not  so  mnch  look  apon  them  as  oommnne 
with  them,  nntil  yon  recover  yourself,  and  are 
made  aware  that  you  had  been  lost  in  them. 
Herein  is  the  spirit  of  art,  the  creative  power — 
poetry.  And  the  landscapes— «pot9  in  nature,  fit 
dwelling-places  for  beings  such  as  these  I" 

His  poems,  though  few  in  number,  are  ezqui- 
rate  in  finish,  and  in  the  fiinoies  and  thongnts 
which  they  embody.  They  are  delicate,  subde, 
and  philosophical.  Thought  and  feeling  are  united 
in  them,  and  the  meditative  eye 

which  hath  kept  watch 
o*er  man's  mortality 

broods  over  all.  In  The  Sylphi  of  the  Seasoni  he 
has  pictured  the  successive  delights  of  each  quarter 
of  the  year  with  the  Joint  sensibility  of  the  poet 
and  the  artist,  bringing  before  us  a  series  of 
images  of  the  imagination  blended  with  the  pureat 
sentiment 

If  the  other  poems  may  be  described  as  occa- 
sional, it  should  be  remarked  they  are  the  occa- 
sions not  of  a  trifler  or  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  whose  powers 
were  devoted  to  the  saored  duties  cf  life,  to  his 
art,  to  his  friends,  to  the  inner  world  of  faith.  In 
this  view  rather  than  as  exercises  of  poetic  rhe- 
toric, they  are  to  be  studied.  One  of  the  briefer 
poems  has  a  peculiar  interest,  that  entitled  Ro- 
salie. It  is  the  very  reflection  in  verse  of  the 
ideid  portrait  which  he  painted,  bearing  that  name. 

His  lectures  on  Art,  published  after  his  de- 
cease, in  the  volmue  edited  by  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
show  the  vigorous  grasp,  the  intense  love,  the 
keen  perception  which  we  should  naturally  look 
for  from  such  a  master. 

Manaldi  is  an  Italian  story  of  jealousy,  murder, 
and  madness.  Monaldi  is  suspicious  of  his  wife,  kills 
her  in  revenge,  and  beoomes  a  maniac.  The  work 
is  entirely  of  a  subjective  character,  dealing  with 
thought,  emotion,  and  passion,  with  a  ooncentrar 
tion  and  energy  for  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  only  to  the  greatest  dramatists.  The  chief 
scene  of  the  volume  is  the  self-torturing  Jealousy 
of  Monaldi,  contrasted  with  the  innocent  calm- 
ness of  his  wife.  We  read  it  with  shortened 
breath  and  a  sense  of  wonder.  Not  less  powerfully 
does  the  auUior  carve  out,  as  it  were,  in  statuary, 
the  preliminary  events  by  which  this  noble  heart 
falls  from  its  steadfast  truth-worshipping  loyalty. 
We  see  the  gradual  process  of  disaffection,  frt)m 
^e  first  rude  physical  health  of  the  soul,  when  it 
is  incapable  of  fear  or  suflpicion,  rejecting  the 
poison  of  envy;  then  gradually  admitting  the 
idea  as  if  some  unconscious  act  of  memory,  a 
haunting  reminiscence,  then  recurring  wilfully  to 
the  thought,  till  poison  becomen  the  food  of  the 
mind,  and  it  Uves  on  baleful  lealousies,  wrongs, 
and  revenges:  the  high  inteUectual  nature,  so 
difficult  to  reach,  but  t£e  height  once  scaled,  how 
flauntingly  they  bear  the  banner  of  disloyalty; 
Monaldi,  like  Othello,  then  spurns  all  bounds; 
like  Othello,  wronged  and  innocent. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  a  friendship  or 
even  an  acquaintance  with  Allston,  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  conversational  powers.  He  ex- 
celled not  only  in  the  matter  but  the  manner  of 
his  speech.  His  fine  eye.  noble  countenance,  and 
graceful  gesture  were  all  unconsciously  brought 


into  play  as  he  warmed  wMi  his  rabject,  and 
he  would  hold  his  hearer  by  the  hour  as  6x- 
edly  with  a  disauisition  on  morals  as  by  a  series 
of  Mild  tales  of  Italian  banditti.  Allston  gave  his 
best  to  his  friends  as  well  as  to  the  pubho,  and 
some  of  his  choicest  literary  composition  is  doubt- 
less contained  in  the  correspondence  he  main- 
tained for  many  yeare  with  Ooleridge,  Words- 
worth, Sonthey,  Lamb,  and  others  among  the 
best  men  of  his,  and  of  all  time. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  published  works  of 
Mr.  Allston,  the  volume  of  outline  engravings 
from  the  sketches  found  in  his  stndio  after  his  de- 
cease shonld  be  especially  commemorated,  for  it 
contuns  some  of  his  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
most  sublime  conceptions ;  and  as  nearly  all  his 
paintings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Belshazzar,  are 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  forms  almost 
the  onr^  opportunity  accessible  to  the  general 
public  K>r  the  enjoyment  of  his  artistic  produc- 
tions. His  manner  nmy  there  be  learnt  in  its 
predsion,  strength,  grandeur,  and  beauty. 

Of  the  moral  harmony  of  AUston^s  daily  life, 
we  have  been  kindly  favored  with  a  picture,  filled 
with  incident,  warm,  genial,  and  thorougfalv  ap- 
preciative, from  the  pen,  we  had  almost  said  the 
pencil,  of  the  artistes  eariy  friend  in  Italy,  Wash- 
ington Irving.  It  is  taken  from  a  happy  period 
of  his  life,  and  our  readers  will  thank  the  author 
for  the  reminiscence : — 

^^  I  first  became  acquainted,**  writes  Washing- 
ton Irving  to  us,  ^*  with  Waiihington  Allston,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1805.  He  had  iust  arrived  from 
France,  I  from  Sicily  and  Naples.  I  was  then 
not  quite  twenty-two  years  of  age— he  a  little 
older.  There  was  something,  to  me,  inexpressi- 
bly engaging  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
Allston.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  more 
completely  captivated  on  a  first  acquaintance. 
He  was  of  a  light  and  graceful  form,  with  large 
blue  eyes  and  black  silken  hair,  waving  and 
curling  round  a  pale  expressive  countenance. 
Everything  about  him  bespoke  the  man  of  intel- 
lect and  refinement.  His  conversation  was  copious, 
animated,  and  highly  graphic ;  warmed  by  a  ge- 
nial sensibility  and  b«nevolence,  and  enUvened 
at  times  by  a  chaste  and  gentle  humor.  A  young 
man^s  intimacy  took  place  immediately  between 
us,  and  we  were  much  together  during  my  brief 
sojourn  at  Rome.  He  was  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  place  before  settling  himself  down  to  his 
professional  studies.  We  visited  together  some 
of  the  finest  collections  of  paintingB,  and  he 
tau^t  me  how  to  visit  them  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, guiding  me  always  to  the  masterpieces,  and 
passing  by  the  others  without  notice.  ^  Never 
attempt  to  emoy  every  picture  in  a  great  collec- 
tion,' ne  would  say,  ^unless  you  have  a  year  to 
bestow  upon  it.  Yon  may  as  well  attempt  to  en- 
Joy  evenr  dish  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  Both 
mind  and  palate  get  confounded  by  a  great  va* 
riety  and  rapid  succession,  even  of  delicacies. 
The  mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  number  of 
images  and  impressions  distinctly ;  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  you  weaken  each,  and  render  the 
whole  confused  and  vague.  Study  the  choice 
pieces  in  each  collection;  look  upon  none  else, 
and  you  will  afterwards  find  tiiem  hanging  up  in 
your  memory.' 

*^  He  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  gracefbl 
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and  the  beautiful,  and  took  great  delight  in  paint^ 
logs  which  excelled  in  color;  yet  he  was  strongly 
moved  and  roused  by  objects  of  grandeur.  I  weu 
recollect  the  admiration  with  which  he  contem* 
pluted  the  sublime  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  his  mute  awe  and  reverence  on  en- 
tering the  stupendous  pile  of  St.  Peter^s.  Indeed 
the  sentiment  of  veneration  so  characteristic  of 
the  elevated  and  poetic  mind  was  continually  ma- 
nifested by  him.  His  eyes  would  dilate;  his  pale 
countenance  would  flush  ;  he  would  breathe 
quick,  and  almost  ga<tp  in  expressing  his  feelings 
when  excited  by  any  object  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. 

^^We  had  delightful  rambles  toffether  about 
Rome  and  its  environs,  one  of  which  came  near 
changing  my  whole  course  of  Ufe.  We  had  been 
visiting  a  stately  villa,  with  its  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, its  marble  halls,  its  terrace<l  gardens  set  out 
with  statues  and  fountain<^  and  were  returning  to 
Rome  about  sunset.  The  blandness  of  the  air,  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  the  transparent  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  natneless  charm  which 
hang3  about  an  Italian  landscape,  had  derived  ad- 
ditional effect  from  being  eqjoyed  in  company 
with  Allston,  and  pointed  out  by  him  witli  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  artist  As  I  listened  to  him, 
and  gazed  upon  the  landsccqie,  I  drew  in  my 
mind  a  contrast  between  our  different  pursuits 
and  prospects.  He  was  to  reside  among  these 
delightful  scenes,  surrounded  by  masterpieces  of 
art,  by  classic  and  historic  monuments,  by  men  of 
congenial  minds  and  tastes,  engaged  like  him  in 
the  constant  study  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
I  was  to  return  home  to  the  dry  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  I  had  no  relish,  and,  as  I  feared,  but 
little  talent. 

"  Suddenly  the  thought  presented  itself,  *  Why 
might  I  not  remain  here,  and  turn  painter  ?^  I 
hod  taken  lessons  in  drawing  before  leaving  Ame- 
rica, and  had  been  thought  to  have  some  aptness, 
as  I  certainlv  had  a  strong  inclination  for  it.  I 
mentioned  the  idea  to  Allston,  and  he  caught  at  it 
with  eagerness.  Nothing  could  be  more  feasible. 
We  would  take  an  apartment  together.  Ho  would 
give  me  all  the  ins^uction  and  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  was  sure  I  would  succeed. 

^*  For  two  or  three  days  the  idea  took  fall  pos- 
session of  my  mind ;  but  I  believe  it  owed  its 
main  force  to  the  lovely  evening  ramble  in  which 
I  first  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic  friendship 
I  had  formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred 
to  mind,  it  was  always  connected  with  beautiful 
Italian  scenery,  palaces,  and  statues,  and  foun- 
tains, and  terraced  gardens,  and  Allston  as  the 
companion  of  my  studio.  1  promised  myself  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  his  society,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  several  artists  with  whom  he  had  made 
me  acquainted,  and  pictured  forth  a  scheme 
of  life,  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youth- 
ful promise. 

'*  My  lot  in  life,  however,  was  differently  c&st. 
Doubts  and  fears  gradually  clouded  over  my  pros- 
pect ;  the  rainbow  tints  faded  away ;  I  began  to 
apprehend  a  sterile  reality,  so  I  gave  up  the  tran- 
sient but  delightful  prospect  of  remaining  in 
Rome  with  Allston,  and  turning  painter. 

^^  My  next  meeting  with  All^n  was  in  Ame- 
rica, after  he  had  fuoished  his  studies  in  Italy ; 
but  as  we  resided  in  different  cities  we  saw  each 


other  only  occasionally.  Our  intimaoy  was  closer 
some  years  afterwai'ds,  when  we  were  both  in 
England.  I  then  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during 
my  visits  to  London,  where  he  and  Leslie  resided 
together.  Allston  was  d^ected  in  spirits  from 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  I  thought  a  dash  of  me- 
lancholy had  increased  the  amiable  and  winning 
graces  of  his  character.  I  used  to  pass  long 
evenings  with  him  and  Leslie ;  indeed  Allston,  if 
any  one  would  keep  him  company,  would  sit  up 
until  cock-crowing,  and  it  was  hard  to  break 
away  from  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He 
was  an  admirable  story  teller,  for  a  ghost  story 
none  could  surpass  him.  He  acted  the  story  as 
well  as  told  it 

^^I  have  seen  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  the 
public  papers,  which  represent  him  in  a  state  of 
indigence  and  almost  aespair,  until  rescued  by 
the  sale  of  one  of  his  paintings.*  This  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. I  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  from  his 
letters  to  me,  relating  to  his  most  important  pic- 
tures. The  first,  dated  May  9,  1817,  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Liverpool,  where  he  supposed  I 
was  about  to  embark  for  the  United  States : — 

"  Your  sudden  resolatioii  of  embarking  for  Ame- 
rica has  Quite  thrown  me,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  all 
aback.  I  nave  bo  many  things  to  tell  you  of,  to  con- 
sult you  about,  Ac,  and  am  such  a  sad  corresi>on- 
dent,  that  before  I  can  bring  my  pen  to  do  its  office, 
'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  the  vexations  for  which 
your  advice  would  be  wished,  will  have  passed  and 
gone.  One  of  these  subjects  (and  the  most  impor- 
tiEint)  is  the  large  picture  I  talked  of  soon  beginning : 
the  Prophet  Daniel  interpretiiiff  the  hand-writing  on 
the  10a// before  Belshazzar.  I  have  made  a  highly 
finished  sketeh  of  it,  and  I  wished  much  to  have 
your  remarks  on  it  But  as  your  sudden  departure 
will  deprive  me  of  this  advantage,  I  must  beg, 
should  any  hints  on  tlie  subject  occur  to  you  during 
your  voyage,  that  you  will  favor  me  wito  them,  at 
the  same  time  you  let  me  know  that  you  are  again 
safe  in  our  good  country. 

"  I  think  the  composition  the  best  I  ever  made. 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  figures  and  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  it)  they  are  without  confusion. 
Don't  you  thinx  it  a  fine  subject  t  I  know  not  any 
that  so  happily  unites  the  magnificent  and  the  aw- 
fuL  A  mighty  sovereign  surrounded  by  his  whole 
court,  intoxicated  witli  his  own  state,  in  the  midst 
of  his  revellings,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the 
spell  of  a  preternatural  hand  suddenly  tracing  his 
doom  on  the  wall  before  him ;  his  powerless  limbs, 
like  a  wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  his  body, 
while  his  heart,  eompreued  to  a  point,  is  only  kept 
from  vanishing  by  the  terrific  suspense  that  animates 
it  daring  the  interpretation  of  his  mysterious  sen- 
tence. His  less  guilty  but  scarcely  less  agitated 
aueen,  the  panic-struck  courtiers  and  concubines, 
le  splendid  and  deserted  banquet  tabic,  the  half 
arrogant,  half  astounded  magicians,  the  holy  vessels 
of  the  temple  (shining  as  it  were  in  triumph  through 
the  gloom),  and  the  calm  solemn  contrast  of  the  pro- 
phet, standing  like  an  animated  pillar  in  the  midst, 
oreathing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire! Tlie  picture  will  be  twelve  feet  high  by 
seventeen  feet  long.  Should  I  succeed  in  it  to  my 
wishes,  I  know  not  what  may  be  its  fate ;  but  I 
leave  the  future  to  Providence.  Perhaps  I  may 
send  it  to  America. 

^^  The  next  letter  from  Allston  which  remains  in 
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my  poflsesslon,  is  dated  London,  18tli  Ifarehf 
1818.  In  the  interim  he  had  visited  Paris,  in 
company  with  Leslie  and  Newton ;  the  foUowinc 
extract  gives  the  result  of  the  ezdtement  oansed 
by  a  study  of  the  masterpieoes  in  the  Loovre. 


"  Since  my  retnm  ftvm  Paris  I  have  painted  two 
pictures,  in  order  to  have  Bomething  in  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  British  C^ery ;  the  sulijeoti,  the 
Angel  Uriel  in  the  San,  and  Elijah  in  the  Wilder- 
neiML  Uriel  was  immediately  pnrehased  (at  the 
price  I  asked,  100  gnineas)  by  the  Marqnis  of  Staf-> 
ford,  and  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institntion 
moreover  presented  me  a  dtmtiUtm  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ponnas  '  as  a  mark  of  their  iijytrUKUum  of  the 
talent  evinced,'  Ac.  Ihe  manner  m  which  this  was 
done  was  highly  complimentary ;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  it  was  full  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. As  both  these  pictures  together  cost  me 
out  ten  weeks,  I  do  not  regret  having  deducted  that 
time  from  the  Belshazzar,  to  whom  I  have  since  re- 
turned with  redoubled  vigour.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
exhibit  Jacob's  Dream.  U  I  had  dreamt  of  this  sue- 
cess  I  certainly  would  have  sent  it  there. 

^*  Leslie,  in  a.  letter  to  me,  speaks  of  the  picture 
of  Uriel  seated  in  the  Sun.  *  The  figure  is  colos- 
sal, the  attitude  and  air  very  noble,  and  tiie  form 
heroic,  without  being  overcharged.  In  the  color 
he  lias  been  equally  successftil,  and  with  a  very 
rich  and  glowing  tone  he  has  avoided  pontive 
colours,  which  would  have  made  hiq|i  too  mate- 
rial. There  is  neither  red,  blue,  nor  yellow  on 
the  picture,  and  yet  it  possesses  a  harmony  equal 
to  the  best  pictnres  of  Paul  Veronese.' 

^^  The  picture  made  what  is  called  *  a  decided 
hit,'  and  produced  a  great  sensation,  being  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  the  old  masters.  Attention 
was  immediately  called  to  the  artist  The  Earl 
of  Egremont,  a  great  connoisseur  and  patron  of 
the  arts,  sought  him  in  his  stndio,  eager  for  any 
pTo<lnction  from  his  pencil.  He  found  an  admi- 
rable picture  there,  of  which  he  became  the  glad 
possessor.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  AJI- 
ston's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject: — 

"  Leslie  tells  me  he  has  informed  you  of  the  sale  of 
Jacob's  Dream.  I  do  not  remember  if  you  have  seen 
it  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Egremont  bought  it 
was  particularly  gratiMng — to  say  nothing  of  the 
price,  which  is  no  trifle  to  me  at  present  But 
Leslie  havinff  told  you  all  about  it  I  will  not  repeat 
it  Indeed,  oy  the  account  he  gives  me  of  his  letter 
to  you,  he  seems  to  have  puffed  me  off  in  grand 
style.  Well — ^you  know  I  oon't  bribe  him  to  do  it 
and  'if  they  will  buckle  praise  upon  my  back,' 
why,  I  can't  help  it !  Leslie  has  just  finished  a  very 
beautiful  little  picture  of  Anne  Page  inviting  Master 
Slender  into  the  house.  Anne  is  exquisite,  soft  and 
feminine,  yet  arch  and  playful  She  is  all  ti^e  should 
be.  Slender  also  is  very  happy ;  he  is  a  good  pa- 
rody on  Milton's  '  linked  sweetness- long  drawn  out' 
Falstaff  and  Shallow  are  seen  through  a  window  in 
tiie  background.  The  whole  scene  is  very  pictu- 
resque, and  beautifully  painted,  lis  his  best  pic- 
ture. You  must  not  tiimk  this  praise  the  '  return  in 
kind.'  I  give  it,  because  I  reallv  admire  the  pic- 
ture, and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  will 
do  ^reat  things  when  he  is  once  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  painting  portraits.* 

"  Lord  Egremont  was  equally  well  pleased  with 

*  This  pictare  was  lately  exhibited  In  the  **  Washinffton 
OaUcry"lnNewTOTk.  * 


the  artist  aa  with  his  worics,  and  invited  him  to 
his  noble  seat  at  Petworth,  where  it  was  his  de- 
light to  diq>ense  his  hospitalitiea  to  men  of 
genins. 

^The  road  to  fame  and  fortune  was  now  open 
to  Allston ;  he  had  but  to  remain  in  England,  and 
follow  up  the  signal  impression  he  had  made. 

^  Unfortnnatefy,  previous  to  this  reoent  sucoess 
he  had  been  disheartened  by  domestic  affliction, 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  pecnniaiy  proa- 
peets,  and  had  made  arrangements  to  retnm  to 
to  America.  I  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  departure,  full  of  literary  schemes,  and 
delisted  with  the  idea  of  our  pursuing  our  seve- 
ral arts  in  fellowship.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  me 
to  have  this  day-dream  acain  dispelled.  I  urged 
him  to  remain  and  oomplete  his  grand  painting 
of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  the  study  of  which  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  highest  kind  of  exoellence.  Some  or  the 
best  patrons  of  the  art  were  equally  urgent  He 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  I  saw  him  depart 
with  still  deeper  and  more  painfhl  regret  than  I 
had  parted  with  him  in  onr  youthnil  days  at 
*  Rome.  I  think  our  separation  was  a  loss  to  both 
of  us-— to  me  a  grievoua  one.  The  oompanion- 
ship  of  such  a  man  was  invaluable.  For  his  own 
part,  had  he  remained  in  England  for  a  few  yean 
longer,  surrounded  by  eveiTthing  to  enooursfle 
and  stimulate  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  woud 
have  been  at  the  head  of  his  art  He  appeared 
to  me  to  poasooB  more  than  any  contemporary  the 
spirit  of  the  old  masters ;  and  his  merits  were 
beooming  widely  appreciated.  After  his  de- 
parture he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

^^  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  twelve  years 
afterwards,  on  my  retnm  to  America,  when  I 
visited  him  at  his  studio  at  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  found  him,  in  the  grey  evening  of 
life,  apparently  much  retired  fr^m  the  world; 
and  his  grand  picture  iof  Belshazzar^s  Feast  yet 
unfinished. 

"  To  the  last  he  appeared  to  retain  all  those  ele- 
vated, refined,  and  gentle  qualities  which  first  en- 
deared him  to  me. 

*^  Such  are  a  few  particulars  of  my  intimaoy 
with  Allston ;  a  man  whose  memoir  I  hold  in  re- 
verence and  affection,  as  one  of  the  purest,  no- 
blest, and  most  intellectual  beings  that  ever 
honored  me  with  his  friendship.*^ 


AMXIICA  TO  OBXAT  BnCADL 

All  hail  I  thou  noble  land. 

Our  Fathers'  native  soil  I 
O,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand. 

Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O'er  the  vast  Atumtic  wave  to  our  shore  1 
For  thou  with  magic  might 

Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Fhcsbus  travels  bright 

The  world  o'er  I 

The  Genius  of  our  clime, 

From  his  pine-embattied  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  shall  proclaim. 
Ihen  let  the  worid  combine, — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line 
Like  the  milky-way  shsU  shine 
Bright  in  £une  I 
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Huyagh  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  Fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast. 

O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam, 
Yet  Uvea  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veinal 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  t 

While  the  langnage  free  and  bold 
Which  the  Bara  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  oar  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  heaven  rang 
When  Satim,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host  :— 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Bound  oar  coast ; — 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, — 
Between  let  Ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  Son 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 
More  audible  than  speech, 
"  We  are  One."  • 

wnma— noM  ntt  btlpbb  or  thi  bsasoiib. 

And  last  the  Sylph  of  Winter  spake, 
The  while  her  piercing  voice  did  shake 

The  castle  vaults  oelow : — 
**0  youth,  if  thou,  with  soul  refined. 
Hast  felt  the  triumph  pure  of  mind, 
And  learnt  a  secret  joy  to  find 

In  deepest  scenes  of  woe ; 

**  If  e'er  with  fearftil  ear  at  eve 
Hast  heard  the  wailing  tempests  grieve 

Through  chink  of  shattered  wall. 
The  while  it  conjured  o'er  thy  brain 
Of  wandering  ghosts  a  mournftil  train, 
That  low  in  fitful  sobs  complain 

Of  death's  untimely  call; 

"  Or  feeling,  as  the  storm  increased. 
The  love  of  terror  nerve  thy  breast, 

Didst  venture  to  the  const. 
To  see  the  mighty  war-ship  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep, 
like  chamois  j^oat  from  steep  to  steep, 

TiU  low  m  valley  lost ; 

"  When,  glancing  to  the  angry  sky, 
Behold  the  clouds  with  fury  fly 

The  lurid  moon  athwart — 
Like  armies  huge  in  battle,  throng, 
And  pour  in  volleying  ranks  along. 
While  piping  winds  in  martial  song 

To  rushing  war  exhort: 

"  O,  then  to  me  thy  heart  be  ffiven. 
To  me,  ordained  by  Him  in  heaven 

Thy  nobler  powers  to  wake. 
And,  O I  if  thou  with  poet's  soul, 
High  brooding  o'er  the  frozen  pole. 
Hast  felt  beneath  my  stern  control 
The  desert  region  quake ; 


*  IM4  hp  iK$  JuAor.— Tbts  allades  merely  to  the  mord 
ntdon  of  the  two  countries.  The  author  would  not  hsve  H  sop- 
posed  that  ths  tribute  ofresMot,  offered  In  these  stamas  to  the 
laod  of  Us  aoeeston,  would  De  paid  bj  him,  If  at  the  expense 
of  the  Independence  ot  that  which  gave  him  birth. 
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"  Or  firom  old  Hecla's  dondy  height. 
When  o'er  the  dismal,  half-years  night 

He  pours  his  sulphurous  breath. 
Hast  known  my  petrifying  wind 
Wild  ocean's  curniig  billows  bind. 
Like  bending  sheaves  by  harvest  hind. 

Erect  in  icy  death ; 

**  Or  heard  adown  the  mountain's  steep 
The  northern  blast  with  furious  sweep 

Some  cliff  dissevered  dash. 
And  seen  it  spring  with  dreadful  bound, 
From  rock  to  rock,  to  gulf  profound, 
While  echoes  fierce  fh>m  caves  resound 

The  never-ending  crash : 

"  If  thus  with  terror^s  mighty  spell 
Thy  soul  inspired  was  wont  to  swell. 

Thy  heaving  frame  expand, 
O,  then  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
For  know,  the  wondrous  charm  was  mine. 
That  fear  and  joy  did  thus  combine 

In  magic  union  bland. 

"  Nor  think  confined  my  native  sphere 
To  horrors  gaunt,  or  ehastly  fear, 

Or  desolation  wild ; 
For  I  of  pleasures  fSur  could  sing, 
.    That  steal  from  life  its  sharpest  sting. 
And  man  have  made  around  it  cling. 
Like  mother  to  her  child. 

"  When  thou,  beneath  the  dear  blue  skj, 
80  calm  no  cloud  was  seen  to  fly. 

Hast  gazed  on  snowy  plain. 
Where  Nature  slept  so  pure  and  sweety 
She  seemed  a  corse  in  winding-sheet. 
Whose  happy  soul  had  gone  to  meet 

The  blest  Angelic  train ; 

"  Or  marked  the  sun's  dedininff  ray 
In  thousand  varying  colors  play 

O'er  ice-incrusted  heath. 
In  fleams  of  orange  now,  and  green. 
And  now  in  red  and  azure  sheen. 
Like  hues  on  dying  dolphin  seen. 
Most  lovely  when  in  death ; 

"  Or  seen  at  dawn  of  eastern  light 
The  frosty  toil  of  Fays  by  night 

On  pane  of  casement  clear. 
Where  bright  the  mimic  glaciers  shine. 
And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain  pine, 
And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 

In  winding  march  appear: 

"  T  was  I  on  each  enchanting  scene 
The  charm  bestowed,  that  banished  spleen 

Thy  bosom  pure  and  light 
But  still  a  nobUr  power  I  claim,— 
That  power  allied  to  poef s  fimie. 
Which  language  vnin  nas  dared  to  name,— 

The  soul's  creative  might 

"  Tliongh  Autumn  grave,  and  Summer  fidr. 
And  joyous  Spring,  demand  a  share 

Of  Fancy's  hallowed  power, 
Yet  these  I  hold  of  humbler  kind. 
To  grosser  means  of  earth  confined. 
Through  mortal  sense  to  reach  the  mind. 
By  mountain,  stream,  or  flower. 
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Bnt  mine,  of  purer  nature  still. 
Is  ^at  which  to  thy  secret  will 

Did  minister  nnseen, 
Unfelt,  unheard,  when  every  sense 
Did  deep  in  drowsy  indolence. 
And  silence  deep  and  night  intense 

Bndurondea  every  scene; 
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*'  That  o'er  tliy  teeming  brain  did  rn'wo 
The  spints  of  departed  da^s 

Through  all  the  varying  year, 
And  images  of  things  remote, 
And  aoonds  that  long  had  censed  to  float, 
With  every  hue,  and  every  note, 

As  living  now  they  were ; 

**  And  taught  thee  from  the  motley  ma«s 
Each  harmoniziug  part  to  class 

(Like  Nature's  self  employed) ; 
And  then,  as  worked  thy  wayward  will, 
From  these,  with  rare  combining  skill. 
With  new-ereated  worlds  to  fill 
Of  space  the  mighty  void. 

**  O,  then  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
To  me,  whose  plastic  powers  combine 

The  harvest  of  the  mind ; 
To  me  whose  magic  coffers  bear 
The  spoils  of  all  Sie  toiling  year. 
That  still  in  mental  vision  wear 

A  lustre  more  refined." 

B08JLU& 

**  O  pour  upon  my  soul  again 

That  sad,  unearthly  strain. 
That  seems  from  other  woilds  to  plain ; 
Thus  falling,  falling  from  afur. 
As  if  some  melancholy  star 
Had  mingled  ¥rith  her  light  her  sighs. 

And  dropped  them  from  the  skie^t  i 

"  No, — ^never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  woe, 
Tliat  makes  my  heart  to  overflow. 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  sprinpi. 
Unknown  before ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light, — ^if  light  it  be, — 

That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

**  For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 

The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe 
O,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this, — 

So  like  augelie  blisa" 

So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day 

When  the  lust  lingering  ray 
Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play, — 
So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie, 
As  on  her  maiden  reverie 
First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 

In  muaic  to  her  souL 


ixvxscnoir  nr  AXt  nr  ostads  axd  kaphael— tbom  im  lzc- 

TUKSB  oil  AKT. 

The  interior  of  a  Dutch  cottage  forms  the  scene  of 
Ostade's  work,  presenting  something  between  a 
kitchen  and  a  stable.  Its  principal  object  is  the  oar- 
caas  of  a  hog,  newly  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry ; 
subordinate  to  which  is  a  woman  nursing  an  infant ; 
the  accessories,  various  garments,  pots,  kettles,  and 
other  culinary  utensils. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  coarse  materials 
would  naturally  predispose  the  mind  of  one,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Dutch  school,  to  expect  any  thing 
but  pleasure ;  indifference,  not  to  say  disgust,  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  impression  from  a  pic- 
ture composed  of  such  ingredients,  And  suoh,  in- 
deed, would  be  their  effect  under  the  hand  of  any 
but  a  real  Artist  Let  us  look  into  the  picture  and 
follow  Ostade*s  mindy  as  it  leaves  its  impress  on  the 
several  objects.  Observe  how  he  spreads  his  princi- 
pal light,  trom  the  suspended  carcass  to  the  surround- 


ing objects,  moulding  it,  so  to  speak,  into  agreeable 
shapes,  here  by  extending  it  to  a  bit  of  drapery,  there 
to  an  earthen  pot ;  then  connecting  it,  by  the  flash 
from  a  braai  kettle,  witli  his  second  light,  the  woman 
and  child ;  and  again  tiiminff  the  eye  into  the  dark 
recessea  tlirough  a  labyrinth  of  broken  chaira,  old 
baskets,  roosting  fowls,  and  bita  of  straw,  till  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine,  from  a  half-open  window, 
gleams  on  the  eye,  as  it  were,  like  an  echo,  and 
sending  it  back  to  the  principal  object,  which  now 
seems  to  act  on  the  mind  as  the  luminous  source  of 
all  these  diverging  lighta  But  the  magical  whole  is 
not  yet  completed ;  the  mystery  of  color  has  been 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  light,  and  so  subtly  blends  that 
we  can  hardly  separate  them  ;  at  least,  until  their 
united  effect  has  first  been  felt,  and  after  we  have 
begun  the  process  of  eold  analysia  Yet  even  then 
we  cannot  long  proceed  before  we  find  the  charm  re- 
turning ;  as  we  pass  from  the  blaze  of  light  on  the 
carcass,  where  aU  the  tints  of  tlie  prism  seem  to  be 
faintly  subdued,  we  are  met  on  its  border*  by  the 
dark  harslet,  glowing  like  rubies ;  then  we  repose 
awhile  on  the  white  cap  and  kercliief  of  the  nursing 
mother ;  then  we  are  roused  again  by  the  flickering 
strife  of  the  antagonist  colors  on  a  blue  jacket  and 
red  petticoat ;  then  the  strife  is  softened  by  the  low 
yellow  of  a  straw-bottomed  chair;  and  tnns  with 
alternating  excitement  and  repose  do  we  travel 
through  the  picture,  till  the  scientific  explorer  loses 
the  analyst  in  the  unresisting  passiveneas  of  a  poetic 
dream.  Now  all  this  will  no  doubt  appear  to  many 
if  not  absurd,  at  least  exaggerated :  but  not  so  to 
those  who  have  ever  felt  the  sorcery  of  color.  They, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  the  last  to  question  the  charac- 
ter of  the  feeling  because  of  the  ingredients  which 
worked  the  spell,  and,  if  true  to  themselves,  they 
most  call  it  poetry.  Nor  will  they  consider  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  all-accomplished  Raffaelle  to 
say  of  Ostade  that  he  also  was  an  Artist 

We  turn  now  to  a  work  of  the  ^eat  Italian, — ^the 
Death  of  Ananiaa  Tlie  scene  is  laid  in  a  plain  apart- 
ment, which  is  wholly  devoid  of  ornament  as  became 
the  hall  of  audience  of  the  primitive  Christiana.  The 
Apostles  (then  eleven  in  number)  have  asBembled  to 
transact  the  temporal  business  of  the  Church,  and 
are  standing  together  on  a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
form, about  which,  in  various  attitudes,  some  stand- 
ing, others  kneeling,  is  gathered  a  promiscuoira  as- 
semblage of  their  new  converts,  male  and  female. 
Thia  quiet  assembly  (for  we  still  feel  its  quietness  in 
the  midst  of  the  awful  judgment)  is  auddenly  roused 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  one  of  their  brethren ;  some  of 
them  turn  and  see  him  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  A  moment  before  he  wasm  the  vigor  of  life, 
*-as  his  muscular  limbs  still  bear  evidence ;  but  he 
had  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  an  instant  after  his 
frame  is  convulsed  from  head  to  foot  Nor  do  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  awful  cause  :  it  is  al- 
most expressed  in  voice  by  those  nearest  to  him,  and, 
though  varied  by  their  different  temperaments,  by 
terror,  astonishment  and  submissive  faith,  this  voiee 
has  yet  but  one  meanit.g, — "  Ananias  haa  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost"  The  terrible  worda,  as  if  audible  to 
the  mind,  now  direct  ua  to  him  who  pronounced  his 
doom,  and  the  singly-raised  finger  of  the  Apoetle 
marks  him  the  jud^e ;  yet  not  of  himself, — for  nei- 
ther his  attitude,  air,  nor  expression  has  any  thing 
in  unison  with  the  impetuous  Peter, — ^lie  is  now  the 
simple,  passive,  yet  awful  instrument  of  the  Al- 
mighty: while  another  on  the  right  with  equal 
calmness,  though  with  more  severity,  by  his  elevated 
arm,  as  beckoning  to  judgment,  anticipates  the  fiste 
of  the  entering  Sapphira.  Yet  all  is  not  done;  leat 
a  question  remain,  the  Apostle  on  the  left  confirma 
the  judgment     No  one  can  miataka  what  paaaea 
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within  him ;  like,  one  transfixed  in  adoration,  his  up- 
lifted eyes  seem  to  ray  oat  his  soul,  as  if  in  reeog^ni- 
tioQ  of  the  divine  tribunal  But  the  overpoveriiig 
thought  of  Onmipotence  is  now  tempered  by  the  ha- 
mau  sympathy  of  his  companion,  whose  open  hands, 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  seem  almost  to 
articulate,  "  Alas,  my  brother  I  **  By  this  exquisite 
turn,  we  are  next  brought  to  John,  the  gentle  a1« 
moner  of  the  Church,  who  is  dealins  out  their  por- 
tions  to  the  needy  brethren.  And  here,  as  most 
remote  from  the  judged  Ananias,  whose  suffering 
seems  not  yet  to  have  reached  it,  we  find  a  spot  of 
repose,— not  to  pass  by,  but  to  linger  upon,  till  we 
feel  its  quiet  influence  aiffusiiig  itself  over  the  whole 
mind ;  nay,  till,  connecting  it  with  the  beloved  Dis- 
eiple,  we  find  it  leading  us  back  through  the  excit- 
ing scene,  modifying  even  our  deepest  emotions  with 
a  kindred  tranquillity. 

This  is  Invention;  we  have  not  moved  a  step 
through  the  picture  but  at  the  will  of  the  Artist 
He  invented  tiie  chain  which  we  have  followed,  link 
by  link,  through  every  emotion,  assimilating  maii^ 
into  one ;  and  this  is  the  secret  by  which  he  prepar- 
ed us,  without  exciting  horror,  to  contemplate  the 
struggle  of  mortal  agony. 

This  too  is  Art ;  and  the  highest  art,  when  thus 
the  awful  power,  without  losing  its  character,  is  teui^ 
pered,  as  it  were,  to  our  mysterious  desires.  In  the 
work  of  Ostade,  we  see  the  same  inventive  power, 
no  less  effective,  though  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  humblest  materials. 

JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINQHAli. 

JoespH  T.  B0OKrxoHA.M,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Joarnalists  of  New  England,  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Tinker,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in 
the  May  Flower.  His  father,  Nehemiah  Tinker, 
resided  at  Windham,  and  ruined  himself  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  expending  his  whole 
property  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  army, 
for  which  he  received  pay  in  Continental  cur- 
rency, which  rapidly  depreciated,  so  that  at  his 
death,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1783,  the  several 
thousand  dollars  of  paper  money  which  he  pos- 
seted, ^^  would  hardly  pay  for  his  winding  sneet 
and  coffin.'^  He  lefb  a  widow  and  ten  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  Joseph,  was  bum  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1779.  The  widow  en- 
deavored to  support  the  eight  children  dependent 
upon  her  by  continning  her  husbaiurs  business 
of  tavern-keeping,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  establishment  within  a  year,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  grew  poc^rer  and  poorer,  and  her 
son  records  her  thankfulness  at  receiving,  on  one 
occasion,  the  crusts  cut  from  the  bread  prepared 
for  the  Holy  Oommnnion  of  the  coming  Sunday. 
She  was  at  hist  compelled  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  and  was  supported  in  that 
manner  for  a  winter.  In  the  following  year  she 
received  and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  home  in  the 
family  of  her  firiends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop,  at 
Worthington,  Mass.  Her  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  indentured  at  the  same  time  by  the 
selectmen  to  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Welsh,  until 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  kindly 
cared  for  in  the  fiimily,  and  picked  up  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
He  devoured  the  few  books  he  came  across,  and 
records  his  obligations  to  a  set  of  Ames's  Alma- 
nacs. At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  obtained 
a  situation  intlie  printing-office  of  David  Carlisle, 
tJie  publisher  of  the  Farmer's  Moseom,  at  Wal< 


pole,  N.H.  The  joviality  of  the  wits  who  filled 
the  columns  of  that  famous  sheet  seems  to  have 
been  shared  in  by  tlie  compositors  who  set  up 
their  articles,  for  they  exhausted  the  poor  boy  s 
slender  stock  of  cash  by  a  demand  for  a  treat, 
and  then  nearly  choked  him  by  forcing  his  own 
brandy  down  his  throat  He  remained  only  a 
few  months  witli  Carlisle,  and  then  apprenticed 
himself  in  the  office  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Ga- 
zette. Here  he  exercised  himself  in  grammar,  by 
comparing  the  ^^  copy"  he  had  to  set  up  with  the 
rules  he  had  learnt,  and  correcting  it  if  wrong. 
In  1798  he  lost  his  excellent  mother.  In  1808 
he  deserted  the  composing-stick  for  a  few  months, 
to  fill  the  office  or  prompter  to  a  company  of 
comedians  who  [)layed  during  the  summer  months 
at  Salem  and  Providence.  In  1806,  having  pre- 
viously taken  by  act  of  legislature  liis  mother's 
family  name  of  Buckingham,  ho  male  his  first 
es«y  as  editor,  by  commencing  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, The  Polyanthus.  The  numbers  contained 
seventy-two  pages  18rno.,  with  a  portrait,  each. 
It  was  susfiend^  in  Se])tember,  1807,  and  re- 
sumed in  1812,  when  two  volumes  of  the  original 
size  and  four  in  octavo  appeared.  In  January, 
1809,  he  commenced  The  Ordeal^  a  weekly,  of 
sixteen  octavo  pages,  which  lasted  six  months. 
In  1817,  he  commenced,  with  Samuel  L.  Enapp, 
The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonie  Maigon 
wine.  It  was  started  without  capital  by  its  pro- 
jector, who  now  had  a  wife  and  six  children 
dependent  on  him,  and  f)*ankly  proposed  to  return 
a  aollar  and  a  half  out  of  the  three  tendered  by 
his  first  subscriber,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  should  be  able  to  keep  np  the  paper 
more  than  six  months.  By  the  aid  of  the  Masonic 
Lodges  it,  however,  l>ecame  tolerably  successftil. 
Like  his  previous  publications,  it  sided  in  politicB 
with  the  Federal  party. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Buckingham  sold  the  Galaxy,  In 
order  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  Aston 
Courier^  a  daily  journal,  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  second  of  March,  1824.  The  prominent 
idea  of  its  founders  was  tlie  advocacy  of  the 
^^  protective  system."'  Mr.  Buckingham  continued 
to  edit  the  Courier  until  June,  1848,  when  he 
sold  ont  his  interest.  In  July,  1831,  he  com- 
menced with  his  son  Edvrin  the  New  England 
Magaeine^  a  monthlv  of  ninety-six  pages,  and 
one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  its  class  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
July,  1833,  contains  a  mention  of  the  death  of 
Edwin  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  Smyrna,  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  health.  He  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  November,  1834,  the 
publication  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  and  John  O.  Sargent. 

During  the  years  1828,  1831-3,  1836,  1888-9, 
Mr.  Bnckinghani  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1847-8, 1850-1,  of  the  Senate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  introduced  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  suppression  of  lotteries,  and  performed  other 
valuable  services  during  these  periods. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  press,  Mr.  Bnck- 
inghain  has  published,  J^^eeimens  of  Newspaper 
Literature^  with  Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes^ 
and  Reminiscences^  in  two  volumes  duodecimo, 
which  has  passed  through  two  editions;  and«^ 
Personal  Memoirs  and  Beeolleetions  of  Editorial 
L\fe^  in  two  similar  volumes.    They  contain  a 
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pleasant  reBiini6  of  bis  career,  with  notices  of 
the  many  persons  with  whom,  at  different  periods, 
he  has  been  connected. 


M0BE8  STUABT. 

Tms  eminent  critic  and  philologist,  the  head  of 
a  school  of  Biblical  learning  in  America,  was  l)om 
of  honest  bat  hamble  parentage  in  Wilton,  Con- 
necticut, March  26,  1780.  He  entered  Yale  at 
sixteen  during  the  Presidency  of  Dwight,  took 
his  degree  with  the  highest  honors  in  1799,  then 
tamed  his  attention  to  tlie  law,  to  which  he  gave 
himself  with  eamestnens,  though  he  never  prac- 
tised the  profession.  From  1802  to  1804  he  was 
tutor  at  Yale.    In  1806,  having  in  the  meantime 

fursned  the  necessary  preparation,  he  was  ordained 
^astor  of  the  Centre  Church  in  New  Haven.  His 
services  at  this  time  are  thus  spoken  of  by  his 
thonghtftil  and  eloquent  friend  and  eulogist.  Dr. 
Adani".  ^  The  fervor,  fidelity,  and  success  of  his 
career  a«<  a  pastor  are  still  matters^of  grateful  re- 
membrance and  distinct  tradition.  Distinguished 
Hs  is  the  reputation  which  he  subsequently  ac- 

auired  as  a  scholar,  tliere  are  many  who  think 
liat  his  best  efforts  were  in  the  pulpit.  The  con- 
gregation over  which  he  was  ordained,  accus- 
tomed for  a  third  of  a  century  to  a  style  of  dis- 
course clear,  cold,  and  philoeophic,  which  deserves 
to  be  designated  as  ^  diplomatic  vagueness,^  were 
startled  irom  indifference  by  the  short,  simple, 
perspicQons  sentences  of  their  new  pastor,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  unaffected  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  they  were  delivered.'** 

In  1810  Mr.  Stuart  attained  the  marked  position 
of  his  life  with  whioh  he  was  to  be  identified  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  career,  extending  over 
a  period  of  well  nigh  half  a  centunr,  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature at  the  Theological  Seramary  at  Andover, 
which  had  then  recentlv  been  engrafted  upon  the 
academy  founded  by  tne  Hon.  John  Phillips  at 
that  place.  Mr.  Stuart  *  succeeded  to  the  brief 
term  of  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pcai*son, 
who  had  been  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Harvard  from  1786  to  1806. 
It  is  noticeable  tliat  Stuart  was  chosen,  '^not  be- 
cause of  extraordinary  proficiency  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  at  this 
ti  1  ne  very  limited.  Two  years'  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  and  five  years  in  the  diligent  prosecution 
of  his  profession,  had  not  furnished  large  opportu- 
nities for  exact  and  extensive  study.  Choice  was 
fixed  upon  him  because  of  the  general  qualities 
which  designated  him  as  one  able  and  willing  to 
funiish  himself  for  any  station ;  and  upon  that  Uio- 
rough  qualification  he  entered,  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  immediately  upon  his  transfer  to  this 
new  office." 

The  learned  labors  of  Stuart  began  at  once  in 
his  devotion  to  Hebrew  studies,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  until  after  his  arrival  at  Andover.  His 
colleague,  Dr.  Woods,  used  to  relate  that  he  taught 


^  A  I>U>onara«  on  the  life  and  Senioes  of  Prnfotsor  Moms 
Btnart;  deHTer«d  In  tbo  dty  of  New  York,  Sabbath  evening; 
JaDQuy  S6,  1868,  by  William  Adama,  Pastor  of  the  Central 
Preaby  terian  Chnrch ;  an  able  and  Judldoaa  prodactlon,  which 
we  have  cIomIj  followed  as  the  best  anthorlty  on  the  subject. 
It  la  understood  that  a  Life  of  Profesaor  Stuart  is  in  preparation 
Vy  his  M>n-in-law,  Profeaaor  Austin  PhelpOi  of  the  Andover 
IWlqgiral  Swnlnaiy. 


Stuart  the  Hebrew  alphabet  He  prepared  at 
first  a  manuscript  grammar  of  tliat  tungnage, 
which  his  pupils  copied.  When  the  requisite 
Oriental  tyne  for  its  publication  was  procured 
Stuart  found  no  compositors  ready  for  its  nae,  and 
had  to  commence  the  work  with  his  own  hands. 
His  first  Hebrew  Grammar,  without  points,  was 
published  in  1831.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  earlier  labors  of  Gresenins,  learning  the 
German  language  for  that  purpose.  His  later 
Hebrew  Grammar,  with  points,  was  first  published 
in  1831,  and  rapidly  became  the  text-book  in  gene- 
ral use  for  this  study.*  He  also  aided  the  study 
by  his  Hebrew  Chrestomathy. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  in  the  study  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  language,  Stuart  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
text.  In  this  he  brought  new  life  to  the  old  dog- 
matic theology  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  "  Whatever  could  cast  light  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  contained,  was  to  Profeaaor  Stuart  a 
matter  of  exuberant  delight.  Whether  it  was  a 
discussion  by  Middlcton  on  the  Greek  article,  or 
an  essay  by  Wyttcnbach  on  the  mode  of  studying 
language,  or  the  archeeological  researches  of  Jahn, 
or  the  journal  of  an  intelligent  traveUer  in  tlie 
Egean,  or  Lane's  book  on  ^;>i>t,  or  tiie  explora- 
tions of  the  French  in  the  vidley  of  the  Nile,t  or 
a  Greek  chorus,  or  a  dif^^overy  of  an  inscription 
in  Arabia  Petrea,  or  exhumations  in  Nineveh — 
anytliing,  from  whatever  source,  which  explained 
a  difiicult  verse  in  the  Bible,  or  illustrated  an  an- 
cient custom  of  God's  peculiar  people,  or  led  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  three  languages  in 
which  the  name  of  onr  Lord  was  written  upon  his 
cross — all  was  hailed  by  this  Christian  student 
with  unbounded  satisfaction.^*}  The  application 
of  his  principles  is  thus  characterized  by  the  same 
pen.  ^^  After  all  the  discriminations  of  Morns  and 
Emesti,  republished  by  Professor  Stuart,  if  I 
should  undertake  to  condense  his  principles  and 
practice  concerning  Biblical  exegesis,  aside  from 
all  technical  phraseology,  I  should  characterize  it 
by  common  sense.  Admit  the  distinctions  as  to 
literal  and  tropical  language  which  are  recognised 
in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  ordinary  men,  and 
those  modifications  of  language  which  are  derived 
from  local  customs  and  use,  and  then  let  Scripture 
interpret  Scripture.  Compare  spiritual  tnings 
witli  spiritual,  and  let  the  ohtiotts  meaning  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  thus  compared,  be  received  as  the 
true."! 

With  this  exercise  of  the  understanding,  Stuart 
united  the  judgment  of  the  heart,  the  verdict  of  a 
simple,  earnest,  spiritual  faith,  which  reposed  on 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.    To  this  his  learning 


*  Dr.  Adams  records  with  Jnst  pride  **tbe  foarth  edition  of 
that  Grammar  was  repabUahed  in  Enj^land  br  Dr.  Pnaey,  Se- 
glns  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  the  Unlyersttj  of  Oxford;  and  no 
small  praise  Is  it  that  a  self-tao^t  Professor  In  a  Theologleal 
Bemlnarr  In  a  mral  district  of  New  England,  shoald  farnkdi 
text-books  In  oriental  philolotnr  to  the  English  unlyeraltiei^ 
with  their  hereditary  wealth  ofieamed  treasure  andlordlr  pro- 
Tlslons  for  Utemry  lelsnie.  The  Hebrew  Ghrsetomathx  of 
Professor  Stuart  was  reprinted  in  like  manner  at  Oxford  soon 
after  its  appearance.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  by  Dr.  Lee,  of 
Oambridge  University,  England,  did  not  appear  till  six  yean 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Btoart's  flxst  edition." 

t  Oreppo's  Kflsay  on  Champolllon  waa  translated  in  Us  fiik 
mlly. 

1  Dr.  Adams's  Dlaeoiine,  pp.  tt,  80l 

t  Ibid.  pp.  81,  " 
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and  argument  were  rabsidiAry.    He  showed  how 
German  learning  might  be  employed  and  scrip- 
tural authority  maintained.    This  was  his  service 
to  the  theology  of  his  day  and  denomination. 
^  The  great  merit,^^  says  an  aooomplished  Oriental 
scholar,  Mr.  W,  W.  Turner,  "  of  Professor  Stuart 
and  one  for  which  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
American  scholars  must  ever  be  his  due,  lie?  in  the 
zeal  and  ability  he  has  exhibited  for  a  long  series 
of  years  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  English- 
reading  pnblic  uie  works  of  many  of  the  soundest 
philologists  and  most  enlightened  and  unpr^udiced 
theologians  of  Germany ;  for  t<>.his  exertions  it  is 
in  a  good  degree  owing  that  the  names  of  Roson- 
mQller,  G^esenins,   Ewald,   De  Wette,  Hupfield, 
Bsdiger,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  others,  are  now  fa- 
miliar as  household  words  to  the  present  race  of 
biblical  students  in  this  country,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  England.'"'^ 

In  1827  appeared  his  Gommentary  on  the  EpM- 
tie  to  the  RebreiMy  vindicating  the  authenticity  of 
the  work,  giving  a  new  translation  with  fUIl  notes 
on  the  text,  and  an  elucidation  of  the  argument 
This  was  followed  in  1832  by  a  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  BomanSy  in  which  the  same 
philological  course  is  pursued.  Other  commen- 
taries followed  in  due  course,  provoking  more  or 
less  of  criticism,  on  the  Apocalypse,  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  of  Ecdeaiastes,  of  Proverbs,  the  last  of 
which  he  liad  just  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  » 

Another  series  of  works  of  Professor  Stuart 
were  his  numerous  articles  in  the  periodicals, 
chiefly  the  Biblical  Repository  and  Bibliotheca 
SaerOy  as  also  his  controversial  writings,  his  Let-, 
ters  to  Channing  and  others,  of  wliich  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  in 
1846. 

One  of  his  last  productions,  which  excited  much 
interest  and  some  opposition  at  the  time  in  New 
England,  was  his  defence  of  the  policy  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  his  Essay  on  Conscience  and  the  Con- 
stitutiony  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Compromise  act 

Stuart  died  at  Andover,  January  4, 1 862.  That 
he  was  industrious  and  energetic  the  bare  enu- 
meration of  his  works  declares ;  but  ho  also  car- 
ried his  enthusiasm  of  labor  into  the  exercises  with 
his  classes,  upon  whom  he  impressed  a  hearty 
sympathy  for  his  stodies  and  his  manner  of  pur- 
aoing  them.  Death  found  him  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-two still  active,  still  meditating  new  critical 
and  learned  labors  in  the  inexhaustible  field  of 
biblical  investigation. 

A  daughter  of  Dr.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Phelpa,  the  wife  of  Professor  Austin  Phelps  of 
Andover,  attained  distinction  in  a  popular  field  of 
literature  by  her  felicitous  sketches  of  New  Eug- 
land  society,  in  a  series  of  tales  by  H.  Trusta,  an 
anagram  of  her  maiden  name.  They  are  entitled 
The  Angel  over  the  Bight  Shoulder;  Sunny  Side  ; 
Teeip  at  Number  Mve  (a  picture  of  clerical  life) ; 
£iUy  Brown ;  Little  Mary^  or  Talks  and  Tales 
for  Children,  and  The  Tell  Tale;  or  Home  So- 
Crete  told  by  Old  TrofoeUers.  The  hist  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  1863,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
antiior.    These  tales  have  a  w^U  deserved  popu- 
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larity  from  their  spirited  style,  and  the  life  and 
character  which  they  humorously  portray. 


WILLIAM  BLLBBT  CHANNING 

Was  bom  at  Newport,  Bbode  Island,  April  7, 
1780.    He  was  in  tiie  fourth  generation  from  John 
Channing,  who  came  to  America  from  Dorset- 
shire, in  England.    His  &ther  was  William  Ohan- 
ning,  a  man  of  edu&ition,  and  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer  in  Newport;  his  grandfather  on  the  mo- 
therms  side  was  William  EUery,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration.    He  has  in  one  of  his  writings,  the 
Discourse  on  Christian  Worship,  at  the  Dedica^ 
tion  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  at 
Newport  in  1886,  paid  a  tribitte  to  the  genial 
influences  of  his  birtli-place  upon  his  youth.    ^^  I 
must  bless  God,"  said  he,  "  for  the  place  of  my 
nativity;  for  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I  became 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  now  attracts  strangers  to  our  island.    My 
first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  over  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  shores ;  and  amid  this  glorious 
nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang  up,  which  has 
gained  strength  within  me  to  this  hour.    I  early 
received  impressions  of  the  great  and  the  beauti- 
ful, which  1  believe  have  had  no  small  influence 
in  determining  my  modei  of  thought  and  habits 
of  life.    In  this  town  I  pursued  lot  a  time  my 
studies  of  theology.    I  had  no  professor  or  teacher 
to  guide  me ;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of  study. 
One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,*  now  so  fre- 
quented and  BO  useful  as  a  public  library,  then  so 
deserted  that  I  spent  day  after  day,  and  sometimes 
week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  with- 
out interruption  from  a  single  visitor.    The  other 
place  was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so 
often  mingled  with  tiie  worship  of  this  place,  my 
daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more 
attractive  in  the  storm.    Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now 
without  thinking  of  the  work,  which  there,  in  the 
sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of  tiiese  waves, 
was  carried  on  in  my  soul.    No  spot  on  earth  has 
helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.    There 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst  the  tempest; 
there,  softened  by   beauty,    I   poured  out  my 
tiianksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.    There,  in 
reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  pjower 
around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within. 
There,  strugghng  thoughts  and  emotions  broke 
forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by  nature's  elo- 
quence of  the  winds  and  waves.    There  began  a 
happiness  surpassing  all  worldly  pleasures,  all 
gifts  of  fortune,    the  happiness  of  communing 
with  tiie  works  of  God.    Pardon  me  this  refer- 
ence to  myself.    I  believe  tiiat  the  worship,  of 
which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  was  luded  in  my 
own  soul  by  the  scenes  in  which  my  early  life 
was  passed.    Amidst  these  scenes,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thxmk  Gk)d  that 
this  beautiful  island  was  the  place  i^  my  birth." 
He  completed  his  education  at  Harvard  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1798.    He  then  engaged  for  a 
while  as  tutor  to  a  family  in  yu*ginia,  where  his 
healtii  became  permanentiy  enfeebled.    He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Church, 
Boston,   June  1,   1808;  visited  Europe  subse- 
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qOiAtlj,  and  on  hia  rctom  continued  alone  in  his 
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From  that  time  for  the  reminder  of  hEa  life 
lie  was  connected  with  the  same  chnrch,  dischai^ 
ing  itA  dutiea  as  his  rtrength  permitted ;  with- 
drawing, towards  the  close  of  his  ooreer,  to  strict 
retirement,  hosbanding  his  delicate  hculCh  for  his 
nunerons  literary  efforts.  In  these  he  always 
exemiaed  an  important  influence,  and  throogh 
tliem  was  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  Ame- 
rica. The  coBection  of  his  works  emhraeee  six 
volnmea,  the  larger  portion  of  which  ia  clevo!«d 
to  his  theology,  as  a  leader  of  the  Unitarians. 
His  Moral  Argument  againtt  Caltinum  ap- 
peared in  the  Chrutiati  Duciple  for  1820.  The 
lirst  of  ids  writings  which  brought  him  into  the 
fteneral  field  of  literature,  his  Smnarii  on  the 
Character  and  Writinffi  of  John  Milltm,  was 
published  in  tlie  ChrUtian  Examinar  for  1826, 
tbilowed  by  his  articles  on  Bonaparte,  dining  the 
neit  two  years,  in  the  same  journal,  and  the 
winning  article  on  Ftntlon  in  1829.  The  force, 
directness,  and  literary  ei.gance  of  these  papera 
attracted  great  attention,  and  the  more  from  the 
bold  chaDenge  to  popular  discussion  which  waa 
thrown  ont  in  his  uncompromising  estimate  of 
Napoleon.  Apart  from  his  infioence  as  a  roligions 
leader,  he  had  now  gained  the  ear  of  the  public  at 
,  large — an  anthority  which  be  availed  himself  of 
til  act  upon  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
which  he  addressed  in  his  publications  on  Slavery, 
War,  Temoerance,  and  Education,  Hi*  address 
on  Seif  Cultvre,  delivered  at  Boston  in  1888,  has 
.V  been  one  of  the  most  succft-^ful  tracts  of  its  kind 
V  ever  published.     Its  direct  appeal  to  whatever  of 

cbaraoter  or  manliness  there  may  be  in  tlie  young 
is  almost  irresistible.  This  is  the  prevaihng  tr^t 
of  Channing'a  style,  its  single,  moral  energy. 
The  titles  of  his  pQblioationg  indicate  the  man 
and  bis  method.  A  general  subject,  aa  War,  Tern- 
peranoe.  Slavery,  is  proposed  simply  by  itself, 
disconnected  with  any  temporary  associations  or 
accidents  of  place  that  mit;ht  limit  it  by  condi- 


tions, and  argued  simply,  cleu-ly,  forcibly  oa  Ita 
own  merits,  according  to  the  universal  standard 
of  trntb  and  justice.  Chauning  pnshes  at  onoe  u> 
the  centre  of  his  sobji-ct,  like  a  man  who  has 
bu-Jneae  at  the  court  of  truth,  and  is  not  to  he  set 
aside  by  gnards  or  conrtiurs.  He  has  the  ear  of 
this  royal  mistress,  and  speaks  from  ner  side  as 
with  the  vdoe  of  an  oracle.  Nothing  can  tnm 
him  "aside  from  the  direct  forthright."  How- 
ever deficient  this  oourae  might  bo  for  the  practical 
statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  world,  and  its  cir- 
cuitous progress  to  great  ends,  its  influence  on 
the  mind  of  his  own  day,  particnlarlv  on  the 
yonng,  is  not  to  be  quesbuned.  Channing's 
moral  vigor  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  his 
readers.  Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  his 
constitution,  be  agijieared  in  public  from  time  to 
lime  to  within  a  short  |>eriod  of  his  death.  His 
aspect  was  of  great  feebleness  ;  small  in  person 
and  fi'agile  to  excess,  apparently  contrasting  with 
the  vigor  of  his  doctrines,  but  the  well  developed 
Ibrehiiad,  the  full  eye,  the  purity  of  eipreasion, 
and  the  colni  musical  tone  snowed  the  conoenira* 
tion  within.  Uis  oratory  always  charmed  bis 
andienoe,  as  in  his  winning  tones  he  gained  to 
his  nde  the  pride  and  powers  of  his  hearers. 

The  last  public  effort  of  Cbanning  was  his  od- 
drew  at  Lenox,  in  Berkahirc  County,  Mass.,  on 
thelstof  Augost,  1942,  thu  anniversary  ofEman- 
dpation  in  the  West  Ini1ie.s.  It  shows  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  Bcuteness  of  his  mind  or  of  ^  rare 
powers  of  expression. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  while  pursuing  a  moun- 
tain excursion,  he  was  token  with  typhus  fever, 
and  dii>d  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  October  S, 


MilitAry  talent,  eveu  of  tlie  highest  order,  is  &f 
from  bolmng  the  first  place  among  intellectual  en- 
dowmenla.  It  ii  one  of  tlie  lover  forma  of  genius; 
for  it  ie  not  foaversimt  with  the  highest  and  richest 
objects  uf  thought  We  grant  that  a  mind,  which 
takeainiLwide  country  st  a  glance,  and  uadenCands, 
almost  by  intuition,  the  positions  it  affordi  for  a 
snccMsful  campaign,  isacoinprelienalveand  vigorous 
on&  The  geDeral,  who  diipoecs  his  forces  so  aa  to 
counteract  a  gi'cat«r  force ;  who  supplies  by  skill, 
science,  aud  invention,  tlic  wont  of  nnniberB;  who 
dives  into  the  counnela  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives 
nutty,  energy,  and  suoceea  to  a  vaat  variety  of  opcra- 
tjons,  in  the  midst  of  caaualties  and  obstructions 
which  Di>  wiidom  could  foresee,  maoifesta  great 
power.  But  still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to 
apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical  obstruo- 
tioQB ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and  advan- 

parts,  mountains,  and  human  muiclea :  and  these  are 
not  tlie  liiglicst  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand 
intelligence  of  the  highest  order;  and  accordingly 
notldiig  is  more  common  than  to  fliid  men.  emioent 
iu  this  department,  who  are  nauting  iu  the  noblest 
energies  of  tlie  soul ;  in  habits  ol  profound  and 
libeml  thinking,  in  imagination  and  laste,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  liu^e  and 
original  views  of  human  nature  and  society.  The 
office  of  a  great  general  does  not  differ  widely  from 


that  of      ^ 

Btmctioiia     Accordingly  great  generals, 

the  camp,  are  often  no  greater  men  than  the  mecho- 


,  vkoee  business  it ._  .  _ 
of  phystcal  forces,  to  adut 
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aieian  takea  from  his  workshop.  In  eonveTBotton 
they  are  often  dalL  Deep  and  refined  reaflotiings 
ihey  cannot  coimprehend.  We  know  that  there  are 
splendid  ezeeptioua.  Sueh  was  Cesar,  at  once  the 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacioos  stateaman  of 
hia  age,  whilst  i:i  eloqueuce  and  literature,  he  left 
behind  him  almost  all,  who  had  deroted  themselves 
exclusively  to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases  are 
rare.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  Wa- 
terloo, possesses  undoubtedly  great  military  talents; 
but  we  do  not  understand,  that  his  most  partial  ad- 
mirers claim  for  him  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
minds.  We  will  not  go  down  for  illustration  to  such 
men  as  Nelson,  n  man  great  on  the  deck,  but  debased 
by  gross  vices,  and  who  never  pretended  to  enlarge- 
ment of  intellect  To  institute  a  compaidson  in 
point  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men  and 
Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakespeare,  is  almost  an  insult 
on  these  illustrious  names.  Who  can  think  of  these 
truly  great  intelligences ;  of  the  range  of  their  minds 
through  heave.i  and  earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition 
into  the  soul ;  of  their  new  and  glowing  combina- 
tions of  thought;  of  the  enersy  with  which  they 
{^rasped,  and  subjected  to  their  main  purpose,  the 
infinite  materials  of  illustration  which  nature  and 
life  afford, — who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  transcen- 
dent beauty  and  grandeur  which  they  created,  or 
which  were  rather  emanations  of  Uieir  own  minds; 
of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  imagination  which 
they  conjoined;  of  the  voice  of  power,  in  which 
"  though  dead,  they  still  speak,"  and  awaken  intel- 
leet>  sensibility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres, — 
who  canjbhiuk  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense 
inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  ele- 
ments of  thought  are  physical  forces  and  physical 
obstructions,  and  whoie  employment  is  the  eombi- 
oatiou  of  the  lowest  class  of  objects  on  which  a 
powerful  mind  can  be  employed. 

BBUeiOH  A2n»  Lma^TUB»— FBOM  THI  BSAT  ON  FBHBLOV. 

The  truth  is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses 
all  other  principles,  in  giving  a  free  and  inanffold 
action  to  the  mmd.  It  recognises  in  every  faculty 
and  sentiment  the  workmanship  of  Qod,  and  assigns 
a  sphere  of  agenoy  to  each.  It  takes  our  whole 
nature  under  its  guardianship,  and  with  a  parental 
love  ministers  to  its  inferior  as  well  as  higher  grati- 
fications. False  religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil 
in  our  innocent  sensibilities,  and  rules  with  n  tyrant's 
frown  and  rod.  True  religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful 
sovereign,  governing  to  protect,  to  give  strength,  to 
unfold  all  our  inward  resources.  We  believe,  that, 
under  its  influence,  literature  is  to  pass  its  present 
limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original  forms  of 
composition.  Religion  is  of  all  principles  most 
fruinul,  multiform,  and  unconfined.  It  is  sympathy 
with  that  Being,  who  seems  to  delight  in  diveraify- 
inff  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the  products  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  It  does  not  chain  us  to  a  few 
essential  duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  unchang- 
ing modes  of  writing.  It  has  the  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the 
necessary  root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of 
nature,  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  awful  mountain, 
scoops  out  the  freshest,  sweetest  valleys,  and  embo- 
soms, in  the  wild,  troubled  ocean,  islands,  whose 
yemal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming  fruitful- 
ness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Reli- 
gion will  accomplish  for  literature  what  it  most 
needs ;  that  is,  will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The  union 
of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be  desired.  Our  lite- 
rature is  lamentably  superficial,  and  to  some  the 
beautiful  and  the  superficial  even  seem  to  be  natu- 


rally conjoined.  Let  not  beauty  be  so  wronffedL  It 
resides  chiefly  in  profound  thoughts  and  leelingSL 
It  overflows  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets,  gi^d 
with  a  sublime  and,  piercing  vision.  A  beautiful 
literature  springs  from  the  depth  and  fulness  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  which  nothiuff,  as  we  believe,  minis- 
ters so  largely  as  enlightened  religion. 
^  So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  oyerspreading 
litei-ature  in  consequence  of  the  all-pervadinff  influ- 
ence of  religion,  we  believe  that  tne  sportiye  and 
comic  forms  of  eomposition,  instead  of  oeing  aban- 
doned, will  only  be  refined  and  improv^  We 
know  that  these  are  supposed  to  be  frowned  upon 
b^  piety ;  but  they  have  their  root  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  indiscriminately  condemned.  The  pro- 
pensity to  wit  and  laughter  does  indeed,  through 
excessive  in<Uilge:ice,  often  issue  in  a  character  of 
heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeeling  ridicule. 
It  often  seeks  gratification  in  regions  of  impurity, 
throws  a  gaiety  round  vice,  ana  sometimes  even 
pours  contempt  on  yirtue.  But,  though  often  and 
mournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a  gift  of  Gk>d,  and 
may  and  ought  to  minister,  not  only  to  innocent 
pleasure,  but  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  Man 
was  made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor ;  and 
by  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation 
so  restorative,  as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to  his 
childhood,  seems  to  forget  his  wisdom,  leaves  the 
imagination  to  exhilarate  itself  by  sportive  inven- 
tions, talks  of  amusing  incongruities  in  conduct  and 
events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentricities  and  odd 
mistakes  of  those  whom  he  most  esteems,  allows 
himself  in  arch  allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire,  and 
transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludicrous  combi- 
nationSk  We  haye  said,  that,  on  these  ocoasions,  the 
mind  seems  to  put  off  its  wisdom ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so 
say,  to  its  centre,  and  there,  unseen,  keeps  guard 
over  this  transient  folly,  draws  delicate  Unes  which 
are  never  to  be  passea  in  the  freest  moments,  and, 
like  a  judicious  parent,  watching  the  sports  of  child- 
hood, preseryes  a  staiidess  innocence  of  soul  in  the 
very  exuberance  of  gaiety.  This  combination  of 
moral  power  with  wit  and  humor,  with  comic  con- 
ceptions and  irrepressible  laughter,  this  union  of 
mirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  character ;  and  we  believe,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  religion,  this  action 
of  the  mind  will  increase,  and  will  overfiow  in  com- 
positions, which,  joining  innocence  to  sportiveness, 
will  communicate  unmixed  delight  Reugion  is  not 
at  yariance  with  occasional  mirth.  In  the  same 
character,  the  solemn  thought  and  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with 
the  unanxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gaiety  of 
early  yeara 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our 
views.  We  beUeve,  that  the  union  of  religion  with 
genius  will  favor  that  species  of  composition  to 
which  it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  least  propitioua 
We  refer  to  that  department  of  literature,  whioh 
has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  stronger  and 
more  terrible  and  guilty  passions.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  these  gh>omy  and  appalling  features  of 
our  nature  may  be  best  comprehended  and  portrayed 
by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds.  The  common  idea 
is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the  more  they  are 
experienced,  can  the  more  effectually  be  described. 
We  haye  one  strong  presumption  against  this  doo- 
trincL  Tradition  leads  us  to  believe,  that  Shake- 
speare, though  he  painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfully 
tne  storms  ol  passion,  was  a  cahn  ana  oheerfiil  man. 
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The  paasiong  are  too  eogroned  by  their  objects  to 
meditate  on  themselTes ;  and  none  are  more  igno- 
rant of  their  growth  and  sabtile  workings,  than 
their  own  yictima.  Nothing  reveals  to  us  tlie  secrets 
of  our  own  souls  like  religion ;  and  in  disclosing  to 
ns,  in  oarselves,  the  tendency  of  passion  to  absorb 
every  energy,  and  to  spreaa  its  nues  over  every 
thought,  it  gives  us  a  Key  to  all  souls ;  for,  in  all, 
human  nature  is  essentiafly  one,  having  the  same 
spiritual  elements,  and  the  same  grand  featureSi  Ko 
man,  it  is  believed,  understands  Sie  wild  and  irregu- 
lar motions  of  the  mind,  like  him  in  whom  a  princi- 
ple of  divine  order  has  beg^n  to  establish  peibce. 
Ko  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  which 
cathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement  passioo,  like 
him  who  is  rising  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue. 
There  is  indeed  a  selfish  shrewdness,  which  is  thougbt 
to  give  a  peculiar  and  deep  insight  into  human  na- 
ture. But  the  knowledge,  of  which  it  boasts,  is 
partial,  distorted,  and  viugar,  and  wholly  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  literature.  We  vnhie  it  little.  We 
believe,  that  no  qualification  avails  so  much  to  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  iu 
good  and  evil  manifestations,  as  that  enlightened, 
celestial  charity,  which  religion  alone  iuspires ;  for 
this  establish^  sympathies  l^twceu  us  ana  all  men, 
and  thus  makes  them  intelligible  to  u&  A  man, 
imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice  as  it 
really  exists,  and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  described. 
In  the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  partakers 
of  his  own  nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  passions,  he  sees  conscience,  though  proetrato, 
not  destroyed,  nor  wholly  powerless^  He  sees  the 
proofs  of  an  unextinguished  moral  life,  in  inward 
struggles,  in  occasional  releiitings,insighings  for  lost 
innoceoce,  in  reviving  throbs  of  early  affections,  in 
the  sophistry  by  which  the  guilty  mmd  would  be- 
come reconciled  to  itself,  in  remorse,  in  anxious  fore- 
bodings, in  despair,  perhaps  in  studied  recklessness 
Hiid  cherished  self-forgetfulness.  These  conflicts, 
between  the  passions  and  the  moral  nature,  are  the 
most  interestmg  subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature 
to  which  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to  portray 
them  with  truth  and  power,  the  man  of  genius  can 
find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in  his 
own  breast 

HENRY  T.  FASMER. 

Henbt  T.  Farmer  was  a  native  of  England,  who 
emigrated  to  Charleston,  8.  0.,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He 
afterwards  retired  from  business,  and  removed  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine. 
He  received  the  instructions  of  Drs.  Francis  and 
Husack,  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  licensed  as  a  physician 
in  1821.  During  the  progress  of  his  studies  he 
published  Imagination;  the  Maniac's  Dream^ 
and  other  Poerns^  in  a  small  volume.  The  collec- 
tion is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Charles  Baring,  the 
wife  of  the  author's  uncle.  This  lady  wa-*,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  her  career,  an  actress,  and  the 
author  of  Virginia^  The  Boyal  Recluse^  Zulaine^ 
and  other  dramas,  which  were  performed  with 
success.  Seyeral  of  the  poems  of  the  collection, 
as  the  Eftay  an-  Taste^  which  has  an  appeal  to 
^^  Croaker,"  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Francis  and 
others  of  the  writer's  friends. 

Farmer  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  prac- 
tised medicine  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
lix. 

His  verses  show  a  ready  pen,  a  taste  for  the 


poetrjr  of  his  day,  a  kindly  BiiBoq>tibiHty,  and 
oocadionally  floond  with  eiBfect  the  louder  notes  of 
the  lyre. 


<v  Muraaa  ai 


A  FKm 


Ihere  was  a  harp,  that  might  thy  woes  rehearse. 
In  all  the  wild  omnipoteuce  of  verse. 
Imperial  Greece  I  when  wizard  Homer^s  skill 
Charm'd  the  coy  muses  from  the  woodland  hill ; 
When  nature,  lavish  of  her  boundless  store. 
Poured  aU  her  gifts,  while  art  still  showered  more ; 
Thy  classic  chisel  through  each  mountain  rung, 
Quick  from  its  touch  immortal  labors  sprung; 
Truth  vied  with  iaucy  in  the  grateful  strife. 
And  rocks  assmned  the  noblest  forms  of  life. 

Alast  thy  land  is  now  a  land  of  wo; 
Thy  muse  is  crowned  with  Dniid  misletoe. 
Bee  the  lorn  virgin  with  dishevelled  hair. 
To  distant  climes  in  'wildered  haste  repair ; 
Chill  desolation  seeks  her  favored  bowers. 
Neglect,  that  mildew,  blasts  her  cherished  flowers ; 
The  spring  may  bid  tlieir  foliage  bloom  anew, 
The  night  may  dress  them  in  her  fairy  dew ; 
But  what  shall  ehase  the  winter-cloud  of  pain, 
And  bid  her  early  numbers  breathe  again  f 
What  spring  shall  bid  her  mental  gloom  depart  f 
Tis  always  winter  in  a  broken  heart 

The  aged  Patriarch  seeks  the  sea-beat  strand. 
To  leave— for  ever  leave  his  native  land ; 
No  sun  shall  cheer  him  with  so  kind  a  beam, 
No  fountain  bless  him  with  so  pure  a  stream ; 
Nay,  should  the  exile  through  Elysium  roam. 
He  leaves  his  heaven,  when  he  leaves  his  home. 
But,  we  may  deeper,  darker  truth  unfold. 
Of  matrons  slangntered,  and  of  virgins  sold, 
Of  shrines  polluted  by  barbarian  rage. 
Of  grey  locks  rifled  from  the  head  of  age. 
Of  pilgrims  murdered,  and  of  chiefs  defied. 
Where  Chriatians  knelt,  and  Sparta's  heroes  died. 
Once  more  thy  chiefs  their  glittering  anns  resume^ 
For  heaven,  for  vengeance,  conquest  or  a  tomb; 
With  fixed  resolve  to  be  for  ever  free, 
Or  leave  all  Greece  one  vast  Thermopylas. 

Columbia,  rise!    A  voice  comes  o*er  the  main. 
To  ask  thy  blessing,  nor  to  ask  in  vain ; 
Stand  forth  in  bold  magnificence,  and  be 
For  classic  Greece,  what  France  was  once  for  thee. 
So  shall  the  gods  each  patriot  bosom  swny. 
And  make  each  Greek  the  hero  of  his  day. 
But,  should  thy  wisdom  and  thy  valor  stand 
On  neutral  ground — oh !  may  thy  generous  hand 
Assist  her  hapless  warriors,  and  repair 
Her  altars,  scath*d  by  sacrilege  ana  care ; 
Hail  all  her  triumphs,  all  her  ills  deplore. 
Nor  let  old  Homer's  manes  beg  once  more. 

TIMOTHY  FLINT.     .  ^HrV 

TiHOTHT  Tldst  was  bom  in  Reading,  MasMchii- 
setts,  in  the  year  1780,  and  was  ^iiduated  at 
Harvard  in  1800.  After  two  years  of  theological 
study,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Lunenburg,  Worcester  county, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  In  October, 
1815,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  left  with  his 
family  for  the  west,  in  pursuit  of  a  milder  chmate, 
and  change  of  scene.  Crtissing  the  Alleganiea, 
and  descending  the  Ohio,  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati^ 
where  he  passed  the  winter  months.  Tlie  following 
spring  ana  summer  were  spent  in  ti'ayelling  in  OhiOt 
Indiana,  and  IDinois,  and  after  a  halt  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was,  so  £u:  as  he  ooold  learn,  t^e  first 
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Proteetant  miiiistfir  who  erer  administered  the 
oemmnnion  in  tiieplaoe,  arrived  at  8t  Charlee 
on  the  Ifiaaonri.  H!e  here  established  himself  as 
a  missionary,  and  remained  for  three  years  ihns 
employed  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country. 
He  tiien  removed  to  Arkansas,  but  returned  after 
a  few  months  to  St  Charles.  In  1822  he  visited 
New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  during  the  win- 
ter, and  passed  the  next  summer  in  Oovington, 
Fbrida.  Returning  to  New  Orleans  in  the  au- 
tumn, he  removed  to  Alexandria  on  the  Bed 
River,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a  school,  but 
was  forced  by  ill  health,  after  a  yearns  residence, 
to  return  to  the  North. 

In  1826  he  published  an  account  of  these 
wanderings,  and  the  scenes  through  which  they 
had  led  him,  in  his  BMoUUe^m  of  the  last  Ten 
Yean  passed  in  oeoasumdl  residences  and  journey- 
ings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi^  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Rev.  James  Flinty  of  Salem^  Mass, 
It  was  successful,  and  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  Francis  Berrian^  or  the  Mexican  Patriot^ 
a  story  of  romantic  adventure  with  the  Ooman- 
ohes,  and  of  military  prowess  in  the  Mexican 
struggle,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  Iturbide.  The 
book  has  now  become  scarce.  In  its  day  it  was 
better  thought  of  by  critics  for  its  passages  of 
description,  than  for  its  story,  which  involved 
many  improbable  and  incongruous  incidents. 
His  third  work,  T^  Geography  and  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  appeared  at  Cincinnati  in 
1827,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  It  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  states,  and  gives  ample  information,  in 
ft  plain  s^yle,  on  the  subject  comprised  in  its  title. 

In  1828  he  published  Arthur  Cflenning,  a  ro- 
mantic novel,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
shipwrecked  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  reach  New 
Holland,  and  after  various  adventnres  settle  down 
to  rural  felicity  in  Illmois.  This  was  followed  by 
George  Mason  the  Young  Bachooodsmany  and  in 
1830  by  the  Shoshonee  Valley,  the  scene  of  wliich 
is  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon. 

His  next  work,  Lectures  upon  Natural  History, 
Geology,  Chemistiy,  the  Application  of  Steam, 
and  Interesting  Discoeeries  in  the  Arts,  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1832. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman  fix>m 
the  etlitorship  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
Mr.  Flint  succeeded  to  his  post  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year  1838.  He  translated  about  the  same 
time  Vart  d'etre  heureuse  by  Droz,  with  ad- 
ditions of  his  own,  and  a  novel  entitled,  Celibacy 
Vanquished,  or  the  Old  Bachelor  Beclaimed,  In 
1834  he  remove<l  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  edited 
the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  three  years, 
contributing  to  it  and  to  other  periodicals  as  well, 
a  number  of  tales  and  essays.  In  1835  he  fnr- 
nished  a  series  of  Sketches  of  the  Literature  of 
the  United  States  to  the  London  AthensBnm. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  in  May, 
1840,  returned  to  New  England  on  a  visit  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Halting  at  Natchez  on  his 
way,  he  was  for  some  hours  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  a  house  thrown  down,  with  many  others,  by  the 
violence  of  a  tornado.    On  his  arrival  ait  Beading 


his  iUncM  increased,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
that  his  end  would  precede  her  reception  of  his 
letter,  an  announcement  which  hastened  her  own 
death  and  anticipated  his  own,  b^  but  a  short 
time  however,  as  he  breathed  his  last  on  the 
eighteenth  of  August 


THK  nroBS  or  thb  oma 


It  was  now  the  middle  of  November.  The 
weather  up  to  this  time  had  been,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  couple  of  days  of  fog  and  rain,  deligfatfiu. 
The  sky  has  a  nulder  and  lighter  azure  than  that  of 
the  northern  states.  The  wide,  dean  sand-bars 
stretching  for  miles  together,  and  now  and  then  a 
flock  of  wild  ^eese,  swans,  or  sand-hill  cranes,  and 
pelicans,  stalking  along  on  them ;  the  infinite  varie- 
tiea  of  form  of  the  towering  blufis;  the  new  tribes 
of  shrubs  and  plants  on  the  shores ;  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  soil,  evidencing  itself  in  the  natural 
as  well  OS  cultivated  vegetation,  in  the  height  and 
size  of  the  corn,  of  itself  alone  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  states,  in 
the  thrifty  aspect  of  the  young  orchards,  literally 
bending  under  their  fruit,  the  surprising  size  and 
raiiknees  of  the  weeds,  and,  in  the  enclosures  where 
cultivation  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  the 
matted  abundance  of  every  kind  of  vegetation  that 
ensued, — all  these  circumstances  united  to  give  a 
novelty  and  freshness  to  the  scenery.  The  bottom 
forests  everywhere  display  the  huge  sycamore, 
the  king  of  the  western  forest,  in  all  places  an  in- 
teresting tree,  but  particulariy  so  here,  and  in  au- 
tumn, when  you  see  its  white  and  long  branches 
I  among  its  red  and  yellow  fading  leaves.  You  may 
add,  Uiat  in  all  the  trees  that  have  been  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  you  see  them  crowned  with  verdant 
tufts  of  the  viscus  or  mistletoe,  with  its  beautiful 
white  berries,  and  their  trunks  entwined  witli  grape- 
vines, some  of  them  in  size  not  much  short  of  the 
human  body.  To  add  to  this  union  of  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  deHghtfal  temperature  of  the 
air,  more  easily  felt  than  described.  In  New  Eng- 
land, when  the  sky  was  partially  covered  with  fleecy 
clouds,  and  the  wind  blew  very  gently  from  the  south- 
west, I  have  sometimes  had  the  same  sensations  from 
the  temperature  thera  A  slight  degree  of  languor 
ensues ;  and  the  irritability  that  is  caused  by  the 
rougher  and  more  bracing  air  of  the  north,  and  which 
is  more  favourable  to  physical  strength  and  activity 
than  enjoyment,  gives  place  to  a  tranquillity  highly 
propitious  to  meditation.  There  is  something,  too, 
in  the  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  motion,  as  you 
sit  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  see  the  trees  ap- 
parently moving  by  you,  and  new  groups  of  scenery 
still  opening  upon  your  eye,  together  with  the  view 
of  these  ancient  and  magnificent  forests,  which  the 
axe  has  not  yet  despoiled,  the  broad  and  beautiful 
river,  the  earth  and  the  sky,  which  render  such  a 
trip  at  this  season  the  very  element  of  poetry.  Let 
him  that  has  within  him  the  bona  indoles^  the  poetic 
mania,  as  yet  un  whipt  of  justice,  not  think  to  sail  down 
the  Ohio  under  sncn  circumstances,  without  venting 
to  the  genius  of  the  river,  the  rocks,  and  the  woods, 
the  swans,  and  perchance  his  distant  beloved,  his 
dolorous  notes. 


HENBY  PICEEBING. 

HsiTBT,  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Picker- 
ing and  Rebecca  Pickering,  was  bom  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1781,  at  Newburgh,  in  the  Hasbrouck 
house,  memorable  as  having  been  the  headquar- 
ters of  Greneral  Washington.  Colonel  Pickering 
was  at  the  time  quartermaster-general  of  the  army 
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of  the  Confederated  StoteB,  and  iru  absent  with 
the  commander-in-chief  at  the  aega  of  Yorktown. 
In  1801,  afl«T  a  long  residence  iu  PennsjlTania, 
Colonel  Pickering  returned  with  his  &mily  to  his 
native  state,  Maaeachuaetta ;  and  sabeeqnently 
Henry  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Salem. 
In  the  ooarae  of  a,  few  jeara  he  acquired  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  which  be  dinpenaed  rooet  liberally; 
among  other  things,  oontriuuting  largely  towaras 


qaenoe  of  pecuniary  losses,  he  removed  from  Sa- 
lem to  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his 
aSaire;  but  beioft  ansucceeefnl  in  basiness,  he  re- 
tired from  the  city,  and  reaided  several  years  at 
Bondout,  and  otlier  places  on  the  banks  uf  the 
Hndson,  devoting  tnach  of  his  time  to  reading, 
and  finding  in  poetical  oonipa«tion  a  solaoe  for 


ed  the  latter  yeara  of  his  life,  although  his  na- 
tnral  temperatneat  was  cheerhl.  He  waa  a  lover 
of  the  b^utiflil,  as  well  in  art  as  in  natnre,  and 
he  nmnbered  among  his  friends  the  most  eminent 
poets  and  artists  of  our  country.  An  amiable 
tnut  in  his  character  waa  a  remai^ble  fondness 
for  children,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his 
attentions.  Theaffection  with  which  he  regarded 
his  mother  waa  pjculiarly  strong ;  and  he  deemed 
himself  highly  blest  in  having  parents,  the  one 
dietingniahed  for  ability,  integrity,  and  pnbUo 
nseflilness,  the  other,  beaotifiil,  pure,  gentle,  and 
loving. 


The  following  just  tribnte  to  his  memory  ap>- 
peared  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  in  May,  1838: — 
"Died  in  New  Y'ork  on  the  8th  instant  Henry 

^ckering Ilia  remains  were  brou^t  to 

this  city  on  Friday  lost,  and  depoeited  at  the  side 
of  the  memorial  which  filial  piety  had  erected  to 
the  memory  of  venerated  parents — and  amid  the 
ancestral  group  which  has  been  oollecting  wnoe 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

"  A  devoted,  ofieotionate,  and  liberal  son  and 
brother,  he  entwined  aronnd  him  the  betd  and 
the  warmest  feelings  of  his  &mily  circle.  To  his 
Aienda  and  aoqnaintances  he  waa  conrteons,  deli- 
cate, and  refined  in  his  deportmeDt.  With  a 
highly  cultivated  and  taeteftil  mind  he  imparted 
pleuaot  instmotioa  to  all  who  held  intercourse 


with  him,  while  fals  onobtmriTe  manncn  dknflj 
forced  tliemselvee  on  the  affeotjons,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed  hia  society." 

The  poems  of  Pickering  are  saggeeted  by  rim- 
ple,  natoral  aubjecta,  and  are  In  a  nealthy  vein  of 
reflection.  A  Oower,  a  bird,  a  watertall,  child- 
hood, maternal  affection  are  hia  topics,  with  which 
he  blends  hia  own  gentle  moods.  The  A(«teA«at 
CalUt  which  we  print  with  hia  own  oorreotions, 
first  speared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  was  published  in  an  edition,  now  rare,  in 
Boston,  in  1881. 


Bquare.  and  rouf^-hewn.  uid  solid  ia  tha  man, 
And  ancient,  a  aoght  ancieut  here  appear 
B«ciiie  yoD  rock-ribb'd  hilla :  but  many  a  year 
Hath  into  dim  oblivion  swept,  alas  I 
Since  bright  in  anna,  the  worthiea  of  the  land 
Were  hero  aAambled.     Let  me  reverent  tread ; 
For  now,  meteeriH.  the  apirite  of  the  dead 
Are  slowly  gathering  ronnd,  while  T  am  lann'd 
By  gain  unearthly.    Ay.  they  hover  near — 
Fatriotc  and  Heroea — the  BDgivt  and  great — 


Dwells  on  the  hoary  pile. 
Attempt  its  deeenration  :  for  thoegh  I 
Beneath  the  sod  shiill  sleep,  and  memory'*  dgh 
Be  there  for  ever  stiSed  in  this  breast, — 
Yet  all  who  boaat  them  of  a  land  so  bleat, 
Whose  pilgrim  feet  may  wane  day  hiUier  hie, — 
Shall  melt,  alike,  and  kindle  at  the  thonght 
That  these  rude  walls  have  echoed  to  the  soond 
Of  tht  great  PalHott  mee  I  that  even  the  ground 
I  tread  was  trodden  too  by  hhn  who  fought 
To  make  ua  free ;  and  whose  nnsullied  name, 
Still,  like  the  sun,  illnatriooe  ihinea  the  samo. 


6o,  beantihd  creationa  of  the  mind, 

Fair  forms  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  aeenea  as  fair — 

Where  Art  appear*  with  Kature's  loveheet  air — 
Go.  glad  the  fe«  upon  whom  Fortune  kind 
Yet  lavishes  her  smilee.     When  calmly  shin'd 

My  honn,  ye  did  not  foil  a  leat  most  rare 

To  add  to  nfe  ;  and  when  oppreaa'd  by  eara. 
Or  sadness  twin'd,  aa  she  bath  often  twin'd. 

With  cyprees  wreath  my  brow,  even  then  ye  threw 
Around  enchaatmetit.    Bat  though  I  deplore 

The  separation,  la  the  mirror  true 
Of  mind,  I  yet  shall  see  yon  as  before: 

Tlien,  go!  like  friends  that  vanish  from  our  view, 
Tbongh  ne'er  to  be  forgot,  we  part  to  meet  no  more. 


WltliEhartnafHrllHtblrdi;  DurrMncnu 
On  thli  dotl^tfnL  land ;  nor  herb.rnilt,  flower, 
QUiurln;  with  daw;  nor  rngnnce  iftar  sboirgn; 
Ndr  gmtainl  avanlDg,  wlttaoai  UiM  k  SWHl  I 
Muse,  that  upon  the  top  of  Pindns  aitt'at. 
And  with  the  enchanting  accent*  of  thy  lyre 
Do«t  soothe  the  immor(a£k  while  thy  influence  sweet 
Earth'a  fsvor'd  bards  canfew,  be  preaent  now ; 
Breathe  throngh  my  soul,  inspire  thyself  the  song. 
And  upward  b^r  ic*  '■*  ***■  -''"""►"'^"»  fli^i**  - 
Lothert--"- --'^- 
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Let  oiken  boaatfol  sing  the  golden  ear 
Whose  farioaeeoafl  treasures,  by  nice  art 
And  sleight  of  hand,  with  store  of  milk  and  eggs, 
Form*d  iuto  pancakes  of  an  ample  round, 
Might  please  an  epicure— and  homebred  bards 
DcSight  to  celebrate  the  tasseU'd  maize 
Worn  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  maid. 
Who  taught  to  make  the  hoe-cake,  (dainty  fare. 
When  buttered  welil^  I  enyy  not  their  joys. 
How  easier  of  digestion,  and,  beyond 
Compare,  more  pure,  more  delicate,  the  cake 
All  other  eakes  above,  queen  of  the  wh<^e. 
And  triumph  of  the  euhnary  art^> 
The  Buckwheat  Cakel  my  passion  when  a  boy. 
And  still  the  object  of  iutensest  love — 
Love  undiyidedC  knowing  no  decline. 
Immutable.    My  benison  on  thee. 
Thou   glorious   Plant  1    that   thus    with    gladness 

crown*dst 
Life's  spring-time,  and  beneath  bright  Summer's  eye, 
Lured'st  me  so  oft  to  revel  with  tlie  bee, 
Amon^  thy  snow-white  flowers :  nay,  that  e*en  yet 
Propitious,  amidst  visions  of  the  past 
Which  seem  to  make  my  day-dreams  now  of  joy, 
Giv'st  me  to  triumph  o*er  the  ills  of  time. 
Thou,  when  the  sun  "  pours  down  his  sultry  wrath,** 
Scorching  the  earth  and  withering  every  m>wer, 
Unlock'st,  beneficent,  thy  fragrant  cells, 
And  lavii^est  thy  perfume  on  the  air ; 
But  when  brown  Autumn  sweeps  along  the  glebe, 
Gathering  the  hoar-frost  in  her  rustling  train. 
Thou  captivat'st  my  heart!  for  thou  dost  then 
Wear  a  rich  purple  tint,  the  sign  most  sure 
That  nature  nath  performed  her  kindly  task. 
Leaving  the  husbandman  to  sum  his  wealth, 
And  thank  the  bounteous  Gods.    O,  now  be  wise. 
Ye  swains,  and  use  the  scythe  most  gently ;  else 
The  grain,  plump  and  well-ripen'd,  breaks  the  tie 
Which  slightly  binds  it  to  the  parent  stalk. 
And  &11b  m  rattling  showers  upon  the  g^und, 
Hocking  your  futile  toil ;  or,  mingled  straight 
With  earUi,  lies  buried  deep,  with  all  the  hopes 
Of  disappointed  man  I    Soon  as  the  scythe 
Hath  done  its  work,  let  the  rake  follow  slow, 
With  caution  gathering  up  into  a  swarth 
The  lusty  com ;  which  the  prompt  teamster  next. 
Or  to  the  barn  floor  dean  transports,  or  heaps 
Remorseless  on  the  g^und,  there  to  be  thresh'd — 
Dull  work,  and  most  unmusical  the  flail  1 
And  yet,  if  ponderous  rollers  smooth  the  soil. 
The  earth  affords  a  substitute  liot  mean 
for  the  more  polish'd  plank ;  and  they  who  boast 
The  texture  of  their  meal — the  sober  race 
That  claim  a  peaceful  founder  for  their  state — 
(Title  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  1) 
Do  most  affect  the  practice.    But  a  point, 
So  subtile,  others  may  debate:  enough 
for  me,  if,  when  envelop'd  in  a  cloud 
Of  steam,  hot  from  the  griddle,  I  perceive. 
On  tasting,  no  rude  mixture  in  the  cake. 
Gravel,  or  sandy  particle,  to  the  ear 
Even  painful,  and  most  fearful  in  effect : 
For  should  the  jaws  in  sudden  contact  meet, 
Tlie  while,  within  a  luscious  morsel  hid. 
Some  pebble  comes  between,  lo  1  as  the  gates 
Of  Hell,  they  **  grate  harsh  thunder  ;**  and  the  man 
Aghast,  writhiuK  with  pain,  the  table  spurns. 
And  looks  with  loathing  on  the  rich  repast 

But  now,  his  gamers  frill,  and  the  sharp  air, 
And  fancy  keener  still,  the  appetite 
Inspiriting,  to  the  mill,  perch'd  near  some  crag 
Down  which  the  foamy  torrent  rushes  loud. 
The  fiirmer  bears  his  grist.    And  here  I  must 
To  a  discovery  rare,  iu  time  advert : 


For  the  pure  substance  dense  which  is  conceaVd 

Within  the  busk,  and  which,  by  process  miick 

As  simple,  is  transformed  to  meal,  should  first 

Be  clean  divested  of  its  sombre  coat : 

The  which  effected,  'tween  tlie  whizzing  stones 

Descends  the  kernel,  beauteous,  and  reduced 

To  dust  impalpable,  comes  drifting  out 

In  a  white  cluud.     Let  not  the  secret,  thus 

Divulg'd  be  lost  on  you,  ye  delicate  I 

Unless,  in  sooth,  convincVi  ve  should  prefer 

A  spritikling  of  the  bran ;  &r  *tis  by  some 

Alleg'd  that  this  a  higher  zest  confers. 

Who  shall  decide?    Epicurean  skill 

I  boast  not,  nor  exactest  taste  ;  but  if 

I  am  to  be  the  umpire,  then  I  say. 

As  did  the  Baratarian  kins,  of  sleep— 

My  bleseiing  on  the  man  who  first  tne  art 

Divine  invented !     Ay,  let  the  pure  flour 

Be  like  the  driven  snow,  bright  to  the  eye, 

And  nnaduUerate.     So  jovial  sons 

Of  Bacchus,  with  electric  jo^,  behold 

"  The  dancing  ruby  ;**  then,  impatient,  toss 

The  clear  unsullied  draught    But  is  Uiere  aught 

In  the  inebriate  cup,  to  be  compared 

To  the  attractive  ooject  of  my  love. 

The  Buckwheat  Cake  f   Let  those  who  list,  still  quaff 

The  madd'ning  juice,  and,  in  their  height  of  bliss, 

Believe  that  such,  she  of  the  laughing  eye 

And  lip  of  rose,  celestial  Hebe,  deals 

Among  the  Gods ;  but  O,  ye  Powers  divine ! 

If  e*er  ye  listen  to  a  mortal's  prajer. 

Still  give  me  my  ambrosia.    Tliis  confers 

No  '*  pains  arthritic,"  racking  every  joint. 

But  leaves  the  body  healthful,  and  the  mind 

Serene  and  imperturVd. — ^A  nicer  art 

Than  all,  remains  yet  to  be  tauffht ;  but  dare 

I  venture  on  the  theme  9    Ye  Momus  tribes, 

Who  laugh  even  wisdom  into  scorn — and  ye, 

Authoritative  dames,  who  wave  on  high 

Tour  sceptre-spit,  away  I  and  let  the  nymph 

Whose  smiles  betoken  pleasure  in  the  task, 

(If  task  it  be,)  bring  forth  the  polish'd  jar ; 

Or,  wanting  such,  one  of  an  humbler  sort, 

Earthen,  but  smooth  within :  although  nor  gold. 

Nor  silver  vase,  like  those  once  used,  in  times 

Remote,  by  the  meek  children  of  the  Sun, 

(Ere  tyrant  Spain  had  steep'd  their  land  in  gore,) 

Were  of  too  costly  fabric    But,  at  once. 

Obedient  to  the  precepts  of  the  muse. 

Pour  in  the  tepiii  stream,  warm  but  not  hot. 

And  pure  as  water  from  Castalian  spring. 

Yet  interdicts  she  not  the  balmy  tide 

Which  flows  from  the  full  udder,  if  preferr'd ; 

This,  in  the  baking,  o'er  the  luscious  cake, 

Diffuses  a  warm  golden  hue — ^but  that 

Frugality  commends  and  Taste  approves: 

Though  if  tlie  quantity  of  milk  innis'd 

Be  not  redundant,  none  can  take  offence. 

Let  salt  the  liquid  mass  impregnate  next ; 

And  then  into  the  deep,  capacious  urn. 

Adroitly  sift  the  inestimable  dust. 

Stirring,  meanwhile,  with  paddle  firmly  held. 

The  thickening  fluid.    Sage  Discretion  here 

Can  best  determine  the  oonsistenoe  fit. 

Nor  thin,  nor  yet  too  thick.    Last  add  the  barm— 

The  living  spirit  which  throughout  the  whole 

Shall  quickly  circulate,  and  airy,  light, 

Bear  upward  by  degrees  the  body  dull. 

Be  prudent  now,  nor  let  the  appetite 
Too  keen,  urge  forward  the  last  aot  of  all. 
Time,  it  is  true,  may  move  with  languid  wing. 
And  the  impatient  soul  demand  the  eate 
Delicious ;  yet  would  I  advise  to  bear 
A  transient  ill,  and  wait  the  award  of  Fate, 
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The  dugguih  msM  mart  be  indulged,  till,  wak*d 

By  the  ethereal  spirit,  it  Bhall  monnt 

From  its  dark  oelt  and  oourt  the  upper  air ; 

For,  bak'd  too  soon,  the  cake,  compact  and  hard, 

To  the  dissolving  batter  entrance  free 

Denies,  while  disappointment  and  disgurt 

Prey  on  the  heart    Much  less  do  thou  neglect 

The  auspicious  moment !    Thee,  nor  business  then 

Host  urgent  claim,  nor  love  the  while  engross : 

For,  ever  to  the  skies  aspiring  still, 

The  fluid  vivified  anon  oscenos. 

Disdains  nil  bound,  and  o*er  the  vase's  side 

Flows  awful  1  till,  too  late  admoni^'d,  thou 

The  miserable  waste  shalt  frantic  sec. 

And,  in  the  acid  dnff  wiUiin,  perceive 

Thy  hopes  all  frustrate.    Thus  Veeurius  in 

8ome  angry  hour,  'mid  flames  and  blackening  smoke, 

From  his  infuriate  crater  pours  profuse 

The  fiery  lavsr— deluging  the  plains. 

And  burying  in  its  course  cities,  and  towns. 

And  fiiirest  works  of  artl    But,  to  avert 

Catastrophe  so  dire,  the  griddle  smooth,— 

like  steely  buckler  of  tlie  heroic  age. 

Elliptical,  or  round — and  for  not  less 

Illustrious  use  design'd — mnke  ready  quick. 

Rubb'd  o'er  the  surface  hot,  a  little  sand 

Will  not  be  useless ;  this  each  particle 

Adhesive  of  the  previous  batch  removes. 

And  renders  easy  the  important  work. 

To  graoefally  reverse  the  half-bnk'd  cake. 

With  like  intent,  the  porker's  salted  rind, 

ICov'd  to  and  fro,  must  lubricate  tiie  whole: 

And  this  perform'd,  let  the  white  batter  stream 

Upon  the  disk  opaque,  'till  silver'd  o'er 

lAe  Cynthia's,  it  enchants  the  thoughtful  souL 

Impatient  of  restraint,  the  liquid  spreads, 

And,  as  it  spreads,  a  thousand  globules  rise, 

Glistening,  out  like  the  bubble  joy,  soon  burst, 

And  disappear.    Ah,  seize  the  occasion  fair, 

Kor  hesitate  too  long  the  cake  to  turn ; 

Which,  of  a  truth,  tuisightly  else  must  look, 

And  to  the  experienc'd,  nicer  palate,  prove 

Distasteful    bee  I  'tis  done :  and  now,  O  now 

The  precious  treat  I  spongy,  and  soft,  and  brown ; 

Exhaling,  as  it  comes,  a  vapor  bland : 

While,  all  emboss'd  with  flowers,  (to  be  dissolv'd. 

Anon,  as  with  the  breath  of  the  warm  South,) 

Upon  the  alluring  board  the  butter  gleams— 

Not  rancid,  fit  for  appetite  alone 

Of  coarsest  gust,  but  delicate  and  pure. 

And  ffolden  like  the  morn.    Yet  one  thing  more ; — 

The  hquid  amber  which,  untir'd,  the  bee 

From  many  a  bloom  distils  for  thankless  man ; 

For  man,  who,  when  her  services  are  o*er. 

The  little  glad  purveyor  of  his  board 

Remorseless  kills.    But  to  tlie  glorious  feart  1 

Te  Gods  I  from  yoor  Olympian  heights  descend, 

And  share  with  me  what  ye^ourselves,  shall  own 

Far  dearer  than  ambrosia.    Tnat,  indeed. 

Hay  haply  ffive  a  zert  to  social  mirth. 

And,  with  the  alternate  cup,  exhilarate 

The  sons  of  heaven :  but  my  nepenthe  rare. 

Not  only  cheers  the  heart,  but  n'om  the  breast 

Care,  grief^  and  every  nameless  ill  dispeLs— 

Yielding  a  foretaste  of  immortal  joy  I 

HSNBY  J.  TtSnS. 
Henbt  J.  Fink  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
Y'ork,  in  the  year  1782.  When  a  boy  he  sailed 
for  England,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rich  nnde 
resident  there.  The  veseel  sank  at  sea,  and  the 
passengerB  and  crew  were  for  many  days  exposed 
m  smaJl  boats  until  they  were  picked  up  by  a  ship 
which  bmded  them  at  Falmouth.     Finn  resided 


in  London  until  the  death  of  his  nnde,  who  made 
no  mention  of  him  in  his  will.  He  then  retnmed 
to  New  York  in  1799,  studied  law  for  two  years, 
— ^became  tired  of  the  profession,  returned  to 
London,  and  made  his  first  wpearance  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  '*  in  the  htue  part  of  Thomas 
ii^  Uie  Sleep  Walker.'^  He  oontinned  on  the  stage 
with  sacoess,  and  in  1811  returning  to  America 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Montreal.  He  next 
performed  in  New  York,  and  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  the  stock  company  of  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  Boston.  Here  ne  ranained  for 
several  years,  and  was  at  one  time  manager  of 
the  theatre.  He  was  extremely  sucoessftu  here, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  country  which  he  sub- 
sequently visited,  as  a  comic  actor,  and  aocumn- 
lating  a  handsome  fortune,  retired  in  the  intervals 
of  his  engagements  to  an  elegant  residence  at 
Newport.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  pleasant 
home,  when  with  many  others  he  met  a  sudden 
and  awtal  death,  in  the  confiagration  of  the  steam- 
boat Lexington  on  the  night  of  January  18, 1840. 
Finn  was  celebrated  as  a  comic  writer  as  well 
as  a  comic  actor.  He  published  a  Comic  Annual, 
and  a  number  of  articles  in  various  periodicals. 
The  bills  of  his  benefit  nights  were,  says  Mr. 
Sargent,  ""  usually  made  np  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  inconceivable  puns,  for  which  his 
own  name  fhmished  prolific  materials.^'*  He 
wrote  occasional  pathetic  pieces,  which  possess 
much  feeling  and  beauty,  and  left  behind  him  a 
MS.  tragedy,  portions  of  which  were  publi^ihed 
in  the  New  York  Mirror,  to  which  he  was  a  con- 
tributor in  1 889.  He  also  wrote  a  patriotic  drama 
entitled  Mantgomtry^  or  the  FatU  of  Montmo- 
reneiy  which  was  acted  at  Boston  with  success 
and  published.  He  was  a  frequent  versifier,  and 
turned  off  a  song  with  great  readiness.  He  aliK)  pos- 
sessed some  ability  as  a  miniature  and  landscape 
painter.  Of  his  ingenious  capacity  in  the  art  of 
punning,  a  paragraph  from  a  sketch  of  May  Day 
m  New  York  in  his  >^  Ck>mio  Annual,"  may  b!e 
taken  as  a  specimen. 

Then  hogs  have  their  essoine,  the  eart-horse  is 
thrown  upon  the  cart,  and  clothea-horses  are  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  Old  jugs,  like  old  jokes,  are  cracked 
at  their  owners'  expense,  so&s  lose  their  castors^ 
and  castors  forsake  tneir  cruets,  tumblers  turn  sum> 
mersets,  plates  are  dished  ;  bellows,  like  bankrupta, 
can  raise  the  wind  no  more,  dog-irons  go  to  pot,  and 
pots  go  to  the  dogs ;  spiders  are  on  the  fly,  the  safe 
IS  not  safe,  the  deuce  is  played  with  the  titiy,  straw 
beds  are  down.  It  is  the  spring  with  cherry  trees, 
but  the  fall  with  cherry  taoles,  for  they  lose  their 
leaves,  and  candlesticks  their  branchea  The  whole 
family  of  the  brushes — ^hearth,  hair,  hat,  clothes, 
fiesh,  tooth,  nail,  crumb,  and  blocking,  are  brushing^ 
oft  Books,  like  ships,  are  outward  bound ;  Scott'a 
novels  become  low  works,  Old  Mortality  is  in  the 
dust,  and  Eenilworth  is  worthless  in  the  kenneL 
Presidential  pamphlets  are  paving  the  way  for  new 
candidates,  medical  tracts  become  treatises  on  the 
stone,  naval  tacticians  descend  to  witness  the  novelty 
of  American  flags  having  been  put  down,  and  the 
advocates  of  liberality  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
are  gaining  ground.  Then  wooden  ware  is  every 
where.    Pails  are  without  the  pale  of  preservation. 


*  Life  by  Epes  Ssrgsnt,  in  Oriswold's  BiogniihiosI  Annual. 
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and  the  tale  of  a  tub,  at  which  the  vaaherwomaa 
wrings  her  hands,  in  broken  accents  tells 

or  most  dlMstrons  obaaees, 

or  moffing  accidents  bjfiood  ud  field, 

That  wind  up  the  trsTers  histoij 

of  a  New  York  comic  annual  celebration. 

DANIEL  WEB8TEB. 

Danikl  Wbbstes  was  born  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, New  Hampshire,  Jan.  18, 1782.  His  father, 
a  farmer,  and  according  to  the  habit  of  the  coun- 
try and  times  an  inn-keeper,  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  intelligence,  M^jor  Ebenezer  Web- 
ster, was  a  pioneer  settler  in  the  region  on  one  of 
the  townships'*'  estabUshed  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  old  French  War,  in  which  he  had  served 
under  Amherst  at  Ticonderoga.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  with  Stark  at 
Bennington,  and  saw  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga.  He  closed  his  life  in  the  honorable 
relation  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1806,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His  son,  in 
one  of  his  Franklin  letters,  describes  him  as  *^  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,  except  my  brother 
Ezekiel,'^  and  adds,  ^^  he  had  in  him  what  I 
recollect  to  have  been  the  character  of  some  of 
the  old  Puritans.  He  was  deeply  religious,  but 
not  sour— -on  the  contrary,  good-humored,  face- 
tious— showing  even  in  his  age,  with  a  contagions 
laugh,  teeth,  all  as  white  as  alabaster — gentle, 
soft^  playful — and  yet  having  a  heart  in  liim  that 
he  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  a  lion.'f  Web- 
ster^s  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  while  his  father 
was  on  the  bench ;  he  never  heard  him  again. 

The  future  orator  received  his  first  education 
from  his  mother.  In  1706  he  was  for  a  few 
months  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Bei:\jaMiin  Abbott, {  making  his 
preparations  for  college,  which  he  completed 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen, 
one  of  the  trustees  who  facilitated  his  admission. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1797,  and  having  over- 
come by  his  diligence  the  disadvantages  of  his 
hasty  preparation,  took  his  degree,  with  good 


*  It  was  In  reTerenee  to  this  early  hobitatlon  that  Daniel 
Webstitr,  in  a  speech  at  8aratof;a  in  1840,  paid  an  elegant  trl- 
bate  to  the  memory  or  bis  father.  He  deaorihed  the  lug-cabln 
in  which  bis  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born,  '*  raised 
amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early, 
that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimnev,  ana 
curled  oTer  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  eTidcnee 
of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on 
the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remalas  still  exist  I  make  to  it  an 
annual  Tlsit.  I  oarrj  my  children  to  it.  to  teaob  them  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone  bofure 
them.  *  *  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited 
it  are  now  amontr  the  living,  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it, 
or  if  [  ever  lUl  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him  who  raised 
it  and  defended  ft  against  savage  violence  and  destmction, 
dierlshed  all  the  domestic  vlrtaes  beneath  its  roof,  and  through 
the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  yean*  revolutionary  war,  shrunk 
from  no  danser,  no  toll,  no  sacrifice  to  serve  his  country,  and 
to  raise  bis  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may 
my  nsme  and  the  name  of  mj  posterity,  be  blotted  for  ever 
from  the  memorv  of  mankind.*^ 

t  Letter  of  Webster,  Franklin,  May  S,  1S48.  Memorials 
(AppletonX  iL  948l 

f  This  school  was  founded  in  1778  by  John  Phillips,  a  gra* 
doate  of  Harvmrd,  son  of  a  pious  minister  of  Andover,  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover.  In 
1789  John  Phillips  gave  a  frirther  sum  of  $90,000,  and  be- 
<|neathed  two  thirds  of  his  estate  to  the  same  object.  He  died 
In  1795.  Dr.  Abbott  was  the  principal  of  this  academy  fbr  fifty 
rears,  from  1799.  At  the  close  of  that  period  be  retired  from 
nia  poeition,  on  which  occasion  a  festival  of  the  pupils  was 
beld,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Webster,  Everett,  and 
others.  Amongjiis  pupils,  of  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
bad  been  0»a\  wooabnry,  the  Erervtta,  SparkSi  Bancroft. 


reputation  as  a  scholar,  Ang.  26, 1801.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  difficnlty  with  the  Faculty  respect- 
ing the  appointments,  he  did  not  speak  at  the 
Commencement.  There  was  a  sharp  feeling  of 
competition  growing  out  of  the  rival  literary 
societies,  which  led  him  to  resent  the  assignment 
of  the  chief  post,  the  Latin  Salutatory,  to  another; 
while  the  Faculty  thought  his  fine  talents  in  £ng* 
lish  composition  might  be  better  displayed  in  an 
oration  on  the  fine  arts  or  a  poem.*  He  deli- 
vered a  discourse  the  d^  previously,  before  the 
College  Societies,  on  Tne  Influence  of  Opinion,  f^ 
Subsequently,  in  1806,  ho  pronounc^  the  Phi 
Beta  kappa  College  oration,  on  The  FcUranage 
of  Literature, 

While  in  College,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in 
1800,  he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at 
the  reanest  of  the  citizens  of  Hanover,  which  was 
printed  at  the  time.  It  is  patriotic  of  course, 
and  energetic,  well  stored  with  historical  mate- 
rial, for  Webster  was  not,  even  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration  in  youth,  a  sounder  of  empty  words. 
A  funeral  oration,  which  he  pronounced  a  short 
time  before  leaving  college,  on  the  death  of 
Ephraim  Simonds,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class, 
has  that  dignity  of  enumeration  which  is  notice- 
able  in  Webster^s  later  orations  of  this  description. 
"  All  of  him  that  was  mortal,**  he  spoke,  ^^  now 
lies  in  the  chamel  of  yonder  cemetery.  By  the 
grass  that  nods  over  the  mounds  of  Sumner,  Mer^ 
rill,  and  Cooke,  now  rests  a  fourth  son  of  Dart- 
mouth, constituting  another  monument  of  man^a 
mortality.  The  sun,  as  it  sinks  to  the  ocean, 
plays  its  departing  beams  on  his  tomb,  but  they 
reanimate  him  not.  The  cold  sod  presses  on  his 
bosom ;  his  hands  hang  down  in  weakness.  The 
bird  of  the  evening  chants  a  melancholy  air  on  the 
poplar,  but  her  voice  is  stillness  to  his  ears. 
Wliile  his  pencil  was  drawing  scenes  of  future 
felicity, — while  his  soul  fluttered  on  the  gay 
breezes  of  hope, —  m  unseen  hand  drew  the  cur- 
tain, and  shut  him  from  our  view.^^t 

Upon  leaving  college,  Webster  began  tlie  study 
of  the  law  with  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  lawyer 
of  distinction,  who  was  subsequently  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  presently  left,  to  take 
charge,  for  a  year,  of  the  town  academy  at  Frye- 
burg,  in  Maine,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  which  he  was  enabled  to  save 
by  securing  the  post  of  Assistant  to  the  Register 
of  Deeds  to  the  coanty,  and  with  which  he 
managed  to  provide  something  to  support  him  in 
his  legal  studies,  and  for  his  brother  EzekiePs 
education.  In  1802  he  returned  to  the  ofiice  of 
Thompson  at  Salisbury,  and  two  years  aflenvards 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  completed  his  legal 
studies  with  the  Hon.  Christopher  Gore.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1805.  To  be 
near  his  father  he  opened  an  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.  After 
his  father^s  death  he  removed  to  Portsmouth  in 
liis  native  state,  where  he  maintained  himself  till 
1816.  In  1808  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.| 


*  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth.  Eulogy  on  Webster  before 
the  Students  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

t  Lyman's  Memories  of  Webster,  1.  846L 

i  This  lady  died  in  1887,  leaving  four  childroo---Oraoe,  who 
died  early  ;  Fletcher,  who  surTires  his  father;  Julia,  married 
to  Mr.  Apploton,  of  Boston,  and  since  dead;  and  Edward,  who 
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Tn  18IS  he  deUvered  a  Fourth  r>f  Jnlj  onlaon  tt 

Portsmouth,  before  the  WaHhinKton  Benevolent 
"f-    Society,  on  the  PriaciptU  Maxima  qf  Wa^ing- 
ton'i  Adminutratiori. 

In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  Iliniae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  made  his  mAiden  speech  on  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In  1B14  he  was  re- 
elected. In  Nev  Hampehire  bis  le^  ciiurse  was 
unstained  by  association  with  Dexter,  Btory, 
Smith,  and  Mason.  In  ConKre«<,  he  at  once  took 
hia  place  with  the  solid  ana  elotiueiit  men  of  the 
Iliiuae.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Boston,  pnrsuing 
his  profession  with  tiie  highest  diHtinciion.  In 
1828  be  again  touk  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Re- 

Esentaldves,  and  made  his  speech  on  the  Greek 
volntion,  19th  Jon.,  issi,  a  speech  which 
added  fn^Qtiy  to  his  reputation.  He  was  re- 
elected— out  of  five  Ihoiisnild  votes  only  ten  being 
oast  against  him,  and  a  similar  event  took  place 
in  1826.  The  more  prominent  general  addreinee 
dote  frnra  this  period. 

In  December,  1820,  while  a  meratjer  of  the 
Convention  to  revise  the  Coa-ititution  of  Masaa- 
.     ■     chnscttn,  he  delivered  his  Pl\nnouth  oration  on 
^     The  Firtt  SeUitmenl  tffjfete  England. 

The  first  Banker  Hill  speech  was  delivered 
June  17,  182S.  when  the  oomcr-sl<ine  of  the 
monument  was  laid ;  the  sewind  exactly  eighteen 
^  years  afterwardBonitii completion.  Ilis  i>i'«courM 
in  Cotwrtemoration  of  Jeffermn  ani  Adami  was 
prononnced  at  Faneuii  Hnll,  Angnat  3,  18S6. 
In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  where  he 


Eiekiel  Webster,  fell  in  court  nt  Concord  while 

S lending  a  cause,  and  died  instantaneously,  of 
isease  of  the  heart,  in  1829.  In  1830,  his  cele- 
brated oratorical  pa-ssa^  with  Col.  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,*  occurred,  in  reply  to 
an  attack  npon  New  England,  and  an  assertion 
of  the  nulliBcation  doctrines.  The  scene  has 
been  described  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  the  artist 
Ilealy  hanng  mode  it  the  sulijei:t  of  a  large  his- 
torical picture.  The  contest  emixKlied  the  an- 
tagonism for  the  time  between  the  Ni>rth  and 
the  3<iuth.  Hayiio,  rich  in  elocution  and  cnirr- 
getic  in  bearing,  was  met  by  the  cool  argiunent 
and  clear  etatementof  Webster  rising  to  his  grand 
[lerortttion,  which  still  t^nii^lies  a  national  ivatch* 
word  of  Union,  It  waa  observed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  Webster  wore  the  colors  of  the  Whig 
party  of  the  KevolntJon,  a  blue  coat  and  butf 


I.,  bf  who 


B  Le  Ooj,  ol 


•  Giib«rt  r,  HuTiif  wu  Nirn  Is  IbapirtriiorSt  PDnl.8aiilh 
CuclliiL  Kuv.  10.  nn.  lilt  gnndhUwr  wu  ■  brot1i«r  nt  Ibo 
BeTolatlDniiFC  mu-tni  Col.  Ituc  HaTne.  lUiTBii  lnvpapll 
or  Lni^ii  ChtTH.  ud  nt  npldli'  U  tly  bv  In  ChurlcJston. 
He  bcpui  his  I»1ltlaa  and  In  tie  >U(o  JF^Isktiire  In  Lto 
twenty -Iblnl  jcsr,  viihou  flpeiktr  or  the  Hoiiu-inil  Atinr. 
IieT.Q«iMnl  af  Ibe  Bute.  Ho  [«ak  li' 
"■--" ■-"-talhlrtj-B-ftjMr.w 


fcrtbeol 


Hfl    H 


I  In  tb«  DnlUd 


if  Ibe  Bale  Ir  Ihe  niilUflw 

JiekHB.  Wben  ib*  aattrr  wu  Mli^'ied  lie  imaei  bli  Uten- 
tloo  Is  Mite  Impranniub  to  tbu  mldKI  oF  wblcb  be  wh 
tiken  with  »  moiul  lllnei^  md  disd  in  bis  (ortr-elghtb  jar, 
Sept,  ISBfc  BMldes  bl>  ipeecfaeg  In  Ihe  SenUe.  ehknetrilied 
br  tbtlrmUillrudeloqnenc",  h«wu  [be  lutbor  of  Ibe  pp^n 
In  tb*  old  £ii«l«ni  SttlttB  on  iDiproTement  of  tbo  mti.  ud 
lb*  vlDdkUlcm  of  the  tDetnorr  lA  hli  relstlTe.  CoL  Hafne.— 
Vtt,  Cbuieier,  and  Sp*ceb«s,  of  Cbc  Uu  Bobert  T.  Qirae. 
OBt,lMB. 


w^stcoat,  which  was  aftenvards  bis  not  unusnal 
oratorical  oostnme.  Webster's  stalwart  ap|>eai^ 
ance,  his  fiae  olive  complexion,  his  grave  wet^ty 
look,  his  "  cavernous  eyes,"  whioli  Hiss  Mar- 
tineau  and  the  newspaper  writers  celebrated, 
were  do  nmmportanC  aocvaaorie*  to  his  oratory. 


Many  of  the  speeches  of  Webster  <rf  this  period 
were  in  oppositi<)n  to  the  financial  policy  of  the 

Evernitient.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1689 
visited  England  and  France,  and  was  received 
with  the  grentest  distinction  in  both  conntries; 
wlierc  bis  reputation,  jiersonal  and  p<ditical,  as  a 
man  and  an  orator  was  well  established.  He  spoke 
on  several  pnblic  occs-^ions,  but  tlieonly  instance  in 
wbioh  his  remarks  have  been  presened  at  lei^th 
was  his  speech  on  his  &vorite  tonioof  agricnlture 
at  the  Tnennial  Celebration  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Apicnltnro  at  O^fo^d.*  On  his  rctnm  he  en- 
gaged in  tlie  .p^e^idcntial  contest  which  resulteil 
in  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  under  whose 
lulministration  he  became  Secretary  of  Slate  in 
1841.  To  omplete  the  adjustment  of  the  bonn- 
durv  question  and  other  outstanding  difliculties 
Willi  England,  he  retained  otfloe  under  Tvler  till 
1843.  In  1845.  in  the  Presidency  <rf  Polk,  he 
returned  to  his  leat  in  the  Senate,  where  he  con- 
tinued tin  he  was  ctdlcd  by  FlUtiiore  to  the  de- 
partment of  State  again  iu  1860.  He  had  pre- 
viously sustained  the  Ciimpromise  Heasnres  with 
the  ftill  weight  of  liis  ability,  both  In  Congress 
and  in  numerous  "  Union"  speeches  throughout 
the  country.  He  should  have  had  the  Whig  no- 
miniition  to  tlie  Pre^dency,  but  the  availability 
of  Scott  fnterpv<ed.  The  treiiuent  engagements  cd* 
Webster  at  Cimventions  and  gntheriiigs  through 
the  States,  enileared  him  much  in  his  latter  days 
to  the  people.  He  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Rwlroad  in  1S61  ;  he  delivered  a  di.scour^ 
on  his  favorite  books  and  studies  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  in  February,  1862:  nnd 
in  the  same  month  presided  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  assembly,  when  Bryant  read  his  eulogy  on 
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the  novelist  Cooper.  In  May  he  made  his  lost 
ffreot  speech  in  Fonenil  Hall  to  the  men  of 
Soston. 

It  was  in  office,  the  active  service  of  the  public, 
with  scant  intervals  for  recreation,  and  but  a  few 
months'  travel  away  from  his  native  land,  that  he 
had  possecl  his  life,  and  in  the  harness  of  office,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  died.  Since  the  deaths 
of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  no  similar  event 
had  so  deeply  moved  the  country.  The  national 
^  heart  throbbed  with  the  pulsations  of  the  telegraph 
which  carried  the  news  of  his  lost  moments 
through  the  land.  Oalmly,  courageously,  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he  discharged  his 
la<}t  duties  for  his  country,  and  watohing  the  fall- 
ing sands  of  life,  discoursed  with  his  friends  of 
religion  and  immortality.  The  first  intimation 
which  the  public  received  of  his  serious  illness, 
was  most  tonchingly  conveyed  in  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Courier 
of  the  date  of  October  20,  entitled,  "  Mr.  Webster 
at  Morshtield/*  Its  author,  who  is  understood  to* 
have  been  Professor  0.  0.  Felton  of  Harvard 
College,  after  reviewing  his  recent  political  course, 
described  the  noble  natural  features  (tf  his  farm, 
as  a  framework  for  a  notice  of  its  owner,  to 
whom  the  writer  pa«ed  by  a  masterly  transition. 
"  As  you  look  down  from  these  hills,  your  heart 
beats  with  the  unspeakable  emotion  that  such  ohr 
jects  inspire ;  but  the  charm  is  heightened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  capabilities  of  nature  have 
been  unfolded  by  the  skill  and  taste  of  one  whose 
fame  fills  the  world ;  that  an  illustrious  existence 
has  here  blended  its  activity  with  the  processes 
of  the  genial  earth,  and  breathed  its  power  into 
the  breath  of  heaven,  and  drawn  its  inspiration 
firomthe  air,  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  and  around  and 
above ;  and  that  here,  at  this  moment,  the  same 
illustrious  existence  is,  for  a  time,  struggling  in 
doubtful  contest  with  a  foe  to  whom  all  men 
must,  sooner  or  later,  lay  down  their  arms.  *  * 
Solemn  thoughts  exclude  from  his  mind  the  in- 
ferior topics  of  the  fleeting  hour;  and  the  great 
and  awful  themes  of  the  future  now  seeiningly 
opening  before  him — ^themes  to  which  his  mind  hc» 
always  and  instinctivelv  turned  its  profoundest 
maditations,  now  fill  the  hours  won  fh>m  the  weary 
lassitude  of  iUness,  or  from  the  public  duties 
which  sickness  and  retirement  cannot  make  him 
forget  or  neglect.  The  eloquent  speculations  of 
Cicero  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  ad- 
mirable arguments  against  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  colloquists 
in  the  book  of  the  Kature  of  the  Gods,  share  his 
thoughts  witii  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Word  of 
God."  Two  days  after,  the  telegraph  bore  this 
brief  announcement  fi^m  Boston — "  A  special  mes- 
senger from  Mirshfield  arrived  here  this  morning, 
with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  Daniel 
Webster  cannot  live  through  the  day."  From 
that  moment,  almost  hourly,  news  was  borne 
through  the  country  to  the  end,  between  two  and 
three  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October 
24, 1852. 

Among  the  last  words  which  Webster  listened 
to,  and  in  which  he  expressed  an  interest,  were 
some  stanzas  of  Gray^s  Elegy,  which  he  hod  endea- 
vored to  recall,  and  the  sublime  consolation  of  the 
P^mist,  repeated  by  his  physidan,  Dr.  Jeffries : 
— ^^^  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 


shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me;  Thy  rod  and  tliy  staif  they  comfort 
me.'^  The  last  words  he  uttered  were,  ^^  I  still 
live,"* 

Then  it  was  felt  how  great  a  heart  the  mask  of 
hte  had  covered.  Death,  in  the  grand  language 
of  Bacon,  hod  *^  opened  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
and  extinguished  envy."  Traits  of  tibe  nobility 
of  the  man  were  called  to  mind.  It  was  remem- 
bered how  he  hod  dwelt  upon  the  simple  uni- 
versal ideas  of  tiie  elements,  the  sea  rolling  before 
him  at  Marshfield;  the  starry  heavens  shining 
through  the  foliage  of  the  elm  at  his  door ;  the 
purpling  of  the  dawn  ;t  his  admiration  of  the 
psalms  and  the  prophets,  and  the  primeval  book 
of  Job ;  his  dying  kindness  to  his  friend  Har- 
vey,! And  the  friendly  intercourse  which  he  had 
sustained  with  the  country  people  around,  whose 
love  for  their  rural  occupations  he  had  exalted ; 
and  how  in  his  last  days,  when  too  feeble  to  leav^ 
his  room,  he  had  refreshed  his  mind  with  those 
favorite  pursuits,  by  looking  at  the  cattie,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  driven  to  the  window. 

Funeral  honorM  were  paid  to  his  memory  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Union  by  processions  andoration^. 
His  interment  took  place  at  Marshfield  on  Friday 
the  29th  October.  His  remains,  dressed  as  when 
living,  were  conveyed  from  the  library  to  a  bier  in 
front  of  the  house,  beneath  his  favorite  elm.  The 
funeral  services  were  perfonned  bv  the  pastor  of 
the  neighboring  churcnat  South  Marshfield,  when 
the  numerous  procession,  including  delegates  from 
various  public  bodies  of  several  States,  followed  to 
the  tomb,  built  for  its  new  occupant,  for  his  fa- 
mily and  himself,  on  an  elevation  commanding  a 
view  of  tlie  country  around,  and  of  the  sea. 
Here  he  rests.  A  marble  block,  since  placed  in 
front  of  the  tomb,  bears  the  legend :  ^^  Lord,  I 
beheve,  help  thou  my  unbelief."§ 


*  It  rafty  be  recalled  that  the  poet  Dwight,  in  his  last  boan» 
was  oonaoled  by  the  snme  text  of  Scripture ;  and  that  a  simlUu- 
oznrcBsioD  waa  among  the  last  irhloh  fell  from  the  Ups  of 
Priestley. 

An  autbentio  aoconnt  of  Webster^s  Illness  and  death  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  Tlcknor,  and  is  nab1i)>taed  in  the  ele* 

Sntly  printed  volnroe  **  A  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster,  from 
e  elty  of  Boston/'  pnblifhcd  in  1808,  which  contains  the  obi- 
tuary proceedings,  and  orations  of  the  courts  and  Torloas  so- 
cl«*ties,  as  well  as  Pxofeaaor  Felton^s  notloe  of**  the  last  autumn 
at  Marshfield.'' 

t  Ue  took  refiige  in  these  remote  starry  sunestlons,  placing 
the  temporizing  politics'  of  the  hour  at  an  Infinite  dlstanoe 
fh>m  him,  when  ne  was  called  up  one  night  at  Washington, 
by  a  crowd  of  citizens,  to  reoeive  the  news  of  Scott's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. — **  G-entlemen :  this  is  a  serene  and 
beantifiil  night  Ten  thousand  thousand  of  the  lights  of  hea* 
Ten  illuminate  the  firmament  They  rule  the  night  A  few 
hours  hence  their  glory  will  be  extinguished. 

Yon  meaner  beauties  of  the  nif^ti 

Which  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes, 

What  are  you  when  the  sun  doth  rise  f 

Gentlemen :  There  is  not  one  among  you  who  will  deep  bet- 
ter to-nisht  than  I  sliall.  If  I  wake  I  shall  learn  the  hoar 
flrom  the'constelIation^  and  I  shall  rise  in  the  morning,  Ood 
willlne,  with  Uie  lark  ;  and  though  the  lark  is  a  better  songster 
than  lam,  yet  he  will  not  leave  the  dew  and  the  daisies,  and 
spring  upward  to  greet  the  pnrpllng  east,  with  a  more  blithe 
and  Jocund  spirit  than  I  shall  possess.** 

X  The  day  Defore  he  died  bo  called  for  his  friend  Peter  Har- 
vey, a  merchant  of  Boston,  whom  he  reguested  not  to  leave 
him  till  he  was  dead.  He  had  shortly  before  written  an  order 
— **  My  son,  take  some  piece  of  silver,  lot  it  be  handsome,  and 

fnt  a  suitable  inscription  on  It,  and  give  It,  with  mf  love,  to 
eter  Harvey.  Marvhfleld,  Oct  28, 180S;' 
%  With  regard  to  Webster's  religious  viowa  he  had  nrobablv 
no  strongly  defined  system  of  observance.  Early  in  life,  it  fa 
said,  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  latterlv  he 
was  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  churoh^—Iietter  of  the 
Hon.  B.  Barnwell  Bhett,  Charleston  Meroniy.    Kov.  186S. 
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In  bis  death,  Webster  remembered  bis  love  of 
country,  and  personal  associations  with  the  home 
of  Marehfield.  He  left  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  the  nse  of  his  son  Fletcher,  donng 
his  lifd,  and  after  to  his  children,  connecting,  by 
proTiaion,  his  books,  pictm'es',  plate,  and  fomi- 
tare,  with  the  building ;  ^*  it  being  my  desire  and 
intention  that  they  remain  attached  to  the  house, 
while  it  is  occupied  by  any  of  my  name  and 
blood."  His  respect  for  Ins  writings,  which  had 
been  carefully  arranged  by  his  finend  E<lward 
Everett,  was  coupled  with  regard  to  his  &mily 
and  friends,  to  some  of  whom  he  dedicated  se-^ 
X)arately  each  of  the  six  volumes  *  His  literary 
executors,  whom  he  left  in  chai^  of  his  papers 
by  will,  were  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor, 
Cornelius  G.  Felton,  George  T.  Curtis. 

The  career  of  Webster  remains  as  a  study  for 
Lis  countrymen.  Its  lessons  are  not  confined  to 
oratory  or  political  life.  He  was  an  example  of 
manly  American  culture,  such  as  is  open  to  and 
may  be  shared  by  thousands  through  the  land. 
His  youth  was  one  of  New  England  self-denial 
and  conscientions  perseverance.  Nature  har- 
dened her  thriving  son  in  a  rugged  soil  of  endur- 
ance. 

The  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  early  life  will 
pass  to  posterity  as  the  ty[)e  of  a  peculiar  cul- 
ture and  form  of  civilization,  which  have  made 
many  men  in  America.  There  was  a  vein  of  the 
stout  old  Puritanic  granite  in  his  composition, 
which  the  corruptions  of  Washington  Hfe,  the 
mainners  of  cities  and  the  arts  of  politics,  never 
entirely  overlaid.f  To  this  he  was  true  to  the 
end.  In  whatever  associations  he  might  be 
placed  there  was  always  this  show  of  strength 
and  vigor.  It  was  felt  that  whatever  might  ap- 
pear otherwise  was  accidental  and  the  eflfeot  of 
circumstances,  while  the  substantive  man,  Daniel 
Webster,  was  a  man  of  pith  and  moment,  built 
up  upon  strong  evor-during  realities.  AnI  this 
is  to  be  stud  of  all  human  greatness,  that  it  is  but 
as  the  sun  shining  ih  glimpses  through  an  ob- 
scured day  of  clouds  and  darkness.  Clear  and 
bright  was  that  life  at  its  rising ;  great  warmth 
did  it  impart  at  its  meridian;  and  a  hrtppy  omen 
was' the  final  Sabbath  mom  of  strange  purity  and 
peace,  with  whose  dawn  its  beams  were  at  last 
blended. 

Daniel  Webster  had  completed  the  solemn  al- 
lotment of  three  Kcore  and  ten.  It  was  his  for- 
tune at  once  to  die  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sanctities  of  his  household,  and  in  tlie  almost  in- 


*  Works  of  Daniel  Wiibeter,  with  "  Blographlca]  Memoir  of 
the  Poblio  life,''  by  Everett.  Boston :  Little  and  Brown. 
1861. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  associations  and  habits  of 
Washington  life  detracted  somethinK  from  the  position  cnined 
by  the  early  manhood  of  Webster.  His  fortune  broken  bv  his 
separation  from  a  InoratiTe  practloe,  which  he  abandoned  for 
poblic  life,  was  afterwards  too  much  dependent  on  the  subscrip- 
tions of  tiis  mercantile  friends.  In  his  personal  habits  he  be- 
came careless  of  expense,  and  in  his  financial  affidrs  embarrassed,  j 
The  intemperance  of  Webster  became  a  popnlar  notion^  which  • 
was  doubtless  much  ezaccgorated,  as  his  Mend  Dr.  Francis  has  j 
demonstrated  f^om  physiological  reasons,  and  Charles  A.  Stet-  j 
ton  has  shown  in  his  yindication  of  him  in  this  portlealar,  In 
his  remarlcs  made  at  the  celebration  of  his  birth-dar  at  the  i 
Astor  House  in  1854,  and  which  he  has  since  published.  The 
use  of  stimulants  appears,  too,  fN>m  the  statement  of  his  phv- 
Blcians  (in  the  account  of  his  illness  and  the  autopsy  In  the 
American  Medical  Journal  of  Science  for  January,  1868),  to 
hare  been  resorted  to  as  a  sedative  for  physical  pain  and  weak- 


stant  dinchai^e  of  his  duties  to  the  State.  Jffis 
public  life  to  its  close  was  identified  with  im- 
portant queatioDs  of  national  concern  and  mo- 
ment. 

Of  his  eapadtiea  as  an  orator  and  writer — of 
his  forensic  triumphs  and  repute— of  his  literanr 
skill  and  success  much  may  oe  said.  His  speeoi 
had  strength,  force,  and  dignity;  his  composi- 
tion was  dear,  rational,  strengthened  by  a  pow- 
erful imagination — ^in  his  great  orations  ^*  the 
lightning  of  passion  running  along  the  iron  links 
of  argument"*  The  one  lesson  which  they  teach 
to  the  youth  of  America  is  self-reepect,  a  manly 
consciousness  of  power,  expressed  simplv  and  di- 
rectly— to  look  for  the  substantial  qualities  of  the 
thing,  and  utter  them  distinctly  as  they  are  fdt 
intensely.  This  was  the  sum  of  the  art  which 
Webster  used  in  his  orations.  There  wss  no  cir- 
cumlocution or  trick  of  rtietoric  beyond  the  old 
Horatian  recommendation,  adopted  by  a  generoos 
nature : 

Verbaque  proTisam  rem  non  invita  sequentnr. 

This  habit  of  mind  led  Webster  to  the  great 
masters  of  thought.  He  foimd  his  fertile  nourish- 
ment in  the  books  of  tlie  Bible,  the  simple  eneivy 
of  Homer,  and  the  vivid  grandeur  of  Milton.  He 
has  left  traces  of  these  studies  on  nmny  a  page. 

There  was  about  Webster  a  constant  air  of  no- 
bility of  soul.  Whatever  subject  he  touched  lost 
nothing  of  its  dignity  with  him.  The  occasion 
rose  in  his  hands,  as  he  connected  it  with  inte- 
rests beyond  those  of  the  present  moment  or  the 
passing  object.  Two  grand  ideas,  capable  of  fill- 
ing the  soul  to  its  utmost  capacity,  seem  to  have 
been  ever  present  with  him :  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality, of  patriotism,  with  its  manifold  relations ; 
and  of  tlie  grand  mutations  of  time.  He  lived 
for  half  a  century  in  the  public  life  of  his  country, 
with  whose  growth  he  grew,  from  the  first  gene- 
ration of  patriots,  and  in  whose  mould,  as  it  was 
shaped  over  a  continent,  he  was  moulded.  He 
seemed  to  be  conscious  himself  of  a  certain  his- 
toric element  in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  This 
will  be  remembered  as  a  prevalent  trait  of  his 
speeches  and  addresses,  whether  in  the  capitol  or 
before  a  group  of  villagers.  He  recalled  the  ge- 
nerations which  had  gone  before,  the  founders  of 
states  in  colonial  times  on  our  western  shores; 
the  men  of  the  days  of  Washington ;  our  sires  of 
the  Revolution.  He  enumerated  the  yeomanry 
and  peasantry;  the  names  memorable  in  his 
youth,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Iliad  or  the  ^ueid : — 

Fortemque  Oyan,  fortemque  Cloanihum, 

or  as  imperishable  history  chronicles  them  in  the 
sacred  annals  of  Judeo. 

MORAL  FOBd  OT  PVBIJO  OranON— FKOM  THS  SPSBCn  OH  THB 

BBVOLUTION  IK  OBVBOB. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  Supposing  all  this  to  be 
true,  what  can  im  do  f  Are  we  to  go  to  war  f  Are 
we  to  interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other 
European  cause  f  Are  we  to  endanger  our  paeifio 
relations?  Ko,  certainly  not  What,  then,  the 
question  recurs,  remains  for  us  f    If  we  will  not  en- 


•  Address  bv  Oeoige  8.  HiHard,  at  a  meetin^r  of  dtizens  ia 
Paneail  Hall,  in  bonor  of  tbe  memoxy  of  Webster.  October  S7, 
18W. 
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dftneer  our  own  p«aee,  if  we  will  neither  fumith 
armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the 
JDst  one,  what  is  there  within  onr  power  f 

Sir,  this  reasoninff  mistakes  the  age.  The  time 
has  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  sub- 
sidies, were  the  principal  reliances  even  in  the  best 
cause.  Bat,  happily  for  mankind,  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect  Moral  causes  come 
into  consioeration,  in  pro{K»rtion  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge  is  advanced ;  and  tlie  public  opinion  of 
the  dvil&ed  world  is  rapidly  gaimng  an  ascendency 
over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose 
the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
injustice  and  oppression  ;  and  as  it  grows  more  in- 
telligent and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more 
formidable.  It  may  be  sileneed  by  military  power, 
but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepres- 
sible, and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary 
warfkre.  It  is  that  impassible,  unextinguishabte 
enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  which, 
like  Milton's  angels, 

Vltd  In  evsTT  part, 

Ouiiiot,  bat  by  minlhllsMng,  die. 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for 
power  to  talk  either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No 
matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what  fortresses  sur- 
rendered, what  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces 
overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed 
by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have 
seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs  in  a  caudo  which  vio- 
lates the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  nothing,  that  the  troops  of  France  have 
passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that 
an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen  before 
them;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and  confiscation, 
and  execution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  na- 
tional resistance.  Tliere  U  an  enemy  that  still  exists 
to  check  the  glory  of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the 
conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it 
calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Europe,  though 
silent,  IS  yet  indignant ;  it  shows  him  that  the  scep- 
tre of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre;  that  it  shall 
confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder  to 
dry  ashes  in  his  grasp  In  the  midst  of  his  exalta- 
tion, it  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured  jus- 
tice ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  of  an 
enlightened  and  civilized  age ;  it  turns  to  bitterness 
the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the 
sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
outn^ed  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

not  mnoK—- PBsoBATioN  or  sbooitd  spesoh  ok  ioot's  ano- 

LUnOM  IK  aSPLY  TO  HATKX. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of 
my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  was 
drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  deliberation, 
each  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and 
important  a  subject  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which 
my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  sup- 
press the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I 
cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  to  reUnquish  it, 
without  eji^ressing  once  more  my  deep  conviction, 
that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  Union  of 
the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance 
to  the  public  happiness  I  profess.  Sir,  in  my  career 
hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prospe- 
rity and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union 
^  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration 
and  digpxtj  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are 
ohiefiy  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud 
of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the 
voi^  n. — 8 


discipline  of  our  yirtnes  in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity. It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  di»> 
ordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit  Under  its  oenign  influences,  these  srreat  inte- 
rests immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and 
sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its 
duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proo&  of  its  utility 
and  its  blessings;  and  although  our  territory  has 
stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population 
^read  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its 
protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a 
copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness. 

I  nave  not  allowed  myself.  Sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
Union,  to  see  what  mignt  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cess behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accus- 
tomed myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom 
the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard 
him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  govern- 
ment, whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  con- 
sidering, not  how  the  Union  may  be  best  preserved, 
but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple when  it  should  be  broken  up  and  destroyed, 
while  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gra- 
tiMng  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our 
children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the 
veiL  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  cur- 
tain may  not  rise!  God  grant  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind  I  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 
sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the 
broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  p^lorious 
Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent; 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood  1  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  nie  republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  tro- 
phies streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  beai^ 
ingfor  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  at 
"  What  is  all  this  worth?"  nor  those  other  words  of 
delusion  and  folly,  "  Liberty  first  and  Union  after^ 
wards  ;**  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  charac- 
ters of  living  Ught,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  fioat  over  tlie  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment, 
dear  to  every  true  American  heart, — ^Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable! 

THX  BSCUT  OP  MITRDIIII— THB  TKWL  OP  KVAPP  POa  THX 
MnKDXB  OP  WHITS. 

He  has  done  the  murder.  Ko  eye  has  seen  him, 
no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  secret  is  hia  own,  and  it 
is  safe  I 

Ahl  Gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake. 
Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  crea- 
tion of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  corner  where  the 
guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak 
of  that  eye  which  pierces  through  all  disguises,  and 
beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  such 
secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by 
men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  "  murder 
will  out"  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so  or- 
dained, and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who 
break  the  great  law  of  Heaven  by  shedding  man's 
blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  Es- 
pecially, in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this, 
discovery  must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man, 
every  thing,  every  circumstance,  connected  with  the 
time  and  place;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whis- 
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per;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dveD  on 
uie  scene,  sheddinff  all  their  li^ht,  and  ready  to  kin- 
dle the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  disco- 
yery.  Meantime  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its 
own  secret  It  is  false  to  itself;  or  rather  it  feels  an 
irresistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself, 
It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  it  The  human  heart  was  not  made 
for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant  It  finds 
itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not 
acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A  vulture  is  devour- 
ins  it,  and  it  ean  ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance, 
eiuier  from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the 
murderer  possesses  soon  oomes  to  possess  him ;  and, 
like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overeomes 
him,  and  leads  him  whithersoever  it  will  He  feels 
it  beating  at  bis  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  de- 
manding disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole  world 
sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost 
hears  ita  working  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts, 
It  has  become  his  master,  it  betrays  his  discretion, 
it  breaks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence. 
When  suspicions  from  without  begin  to  embarrass 
him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  \p  entangle  him, 
the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  creater  violence 
to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  con- 
fessed ;  there  is  no  refuge  fnnsn,  confession  but  sui- 
aide,  and  suicide  is  confession. 


VBOX  TBX  add; 


BsroKX  Tine  incw  tobx  histobxoal 
socnETT,  1668. 


Unborn  ages  and  visions  of  glory  crowd  upon  my 
soul,  Uie  realization  of  all  which,  however,  is  in  the 
hands  and  good  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  but,  un- 
der his  divme  blessing,  it  will  be  dependent  on  the 
character  and  the  virtues  of  ourselves,  and  of  our 
posterity. 

If  classical  history  has  been  found  to  be,  is  now, 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  concomitant  of  free  in- 
stttntionB,  and  of  popular  eloquence,  what  a  field  is 
opening  to  ua  for  another  Herodotus,  another  Thu- 
eydides,  and  another  Livy  I  And  let  me  say.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  if  we,  and  our  posterity,  shall  be  true 
to  the  Christian  religion,  if  we  and  they  shall  live 
always  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respect  his  com- 
mandments, if  we,  and  they,  shall  maintain  just, 
moral  sentiments,  and  such  conscientious  convictions 
of  duty  as  shall  control  the  heart  and  life,  we  may 
have  the  highest  hopes  of  the  fature  fortunes  of  our 
country ;  and  if  we  maintain  those  institutions  of 
government  and  that  political  union,  exceeding  all 
praise  as  much  as  it  exceeds  all  former  examples  of 
political  associations,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
that»  while  our  country  furnishes  materials  for  a 
thousand  masters  of  the  Hietorie  Art,  it  will  afford 
no  topic  for  a  Gibbon.  It  will  have  no  Decline  and 
FalL  It  will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  But, 
if  we  and  our  posterity  reject  religious  instruction 
and  authority,  violate  the  rules  of  eternal  justice, 
trifle  with  the  injunctions  of  moraUty,  and  recklessly 
destroy  the  political  constitution  which  holds  us  to- 
gether, no  man  can  tell,  how  sudden  a  catastrophe 
may  overwhelm  us,  that  shall  bury  nil  our  glory  in 
profound  obscurity.  Should  that  catastromie  hap- 
pen, let  it  have  no  history  I  Let  the  horrible  narra- 
tive never  be  written !  Let  its  fate  be  like  that  of 
the  lost  books  of  livy,  which  no  human  eye  shall 
ever  read,  or  the  missing  Pleiad,  of  which  no  man 
ean  ever  know  more,  than  that  it  is  lost^  and  lost 
for  everl 


UBRXB  eir  THB  xoBimre.r-^TO  joai  t.  w.  r  aioz, 

KlOHMOKD,  Va.,  ) 

Five  o*eIoek,  A.  JL,  April »,  18SSL  f 
Mt  Deak  Fuend:— Whether  it  be  a  favor  or  an 
annoyance,  you  owe  this  letter  to  my  early  habits  of 


rising.  From  the  hour  marked  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  you  will  naturally  conclude  that  my  compa> 
nions  are  not  now  eiij^aging  my  attention,  as  we  have 
not  calculated  on  being  early  travellers  to-day. 

This  city  has  a  "  pleasant  seat"  It  is  high ;  the 
James  river  runs  below  it,  and  when  I  went  out,  an 
hour  ago,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  roar  of  the 
Falls.  The  air  is  tranquil  and  its  temperature  mild. 
It  is  mominff,  and  a  morning  sweet  and  fresh,  and 
delightful.  Everybody  knows  the  morning  in  its 
metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so  nnany  ooeasiona 
The  bealth,  strength,  and  beauty  of  eariy  year8»  lead 
us  to  call  that  period  the  "  morning  of  hfe."  Of  a 
lovdy  young  woman  we  say  she  is  "  bright  as  tha 
mormnff,"  and  no  one  doubts  why  Lucifer  is  called 
"  son  of  the  momin^p." 

But  the  morningj  itself,  few  people,  inhalutants  of 
cities,  know  anything  about  Among  all  our  good 
people,  no  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once 
m  a  year.  They  know  nothing  of  the  morning; 
their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  day  which 
comes  along  after  a  cup  of  eoflee  and  a  beefrteak,  or 
a  piece  of  toast  With  them  morning  is  not  a  new 
issuing  of  light,  a  new  bursting  forth  of  the  sun,  a 
new  waldng  up  of  all  that  has  life  from  a  sort  of 
temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God, 
tlie  heavens  and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
domestic  day,  belonging  to  reading  the  newspapen^ 
answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to  school,  and 
giving  oraers  for  dinner.  The  first  streak  of  light, 
the  earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark 
springs  up  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  and  deeper  co- 
loring into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  "  glo- 
rious sun  Ib  seen,  regent  of  the  day**— tliis  they  never 
enjoy,  for  they  never  see  it 

"beautiful  descriptions  of  the  morning  abound  in 
all  languages,  but  they  are  the  strongest  perhaps  in 
the  East,  where  the  sun  is  often  an  object  of  worship. 

King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the  "  wings 
of  the  morning.**  This  is  highly  poetical  and  beau- 
tiful. The  wings  of  the  morning  are  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun.  Rays  of  light  are  winga  It  is  thus 
said  that  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  "  with 
healing  in  his  wings'* — a  rising  sun  that  shall  scatter 
life,  health,  and  joy  through  the  Universe. 

Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning,  but  not  eo 
many  as  Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pogcs  of 
the  most  beautinil  imagery,  all  founded  on  Uie  glory 
of  morning,  might  be  filled. 

I  never  tiiought  that  Adam  had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  us  from  having  seen  the  world  while  it  was 
new. 

The  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God,  like  His 
mercies,  are  **  new  eveiy  morning,**  and  fresh  every 
momoit 

We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw ; 
and  its  risinss  are  as  much  a  miracle  now  as  they 
were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  J^ood  deal  more,  be- 
cause it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle,  that  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years  he  has  come  to  his  ap- 
pointed time,  without  the  variation  of  a  millionth 
part  of  a  second.  Adam  oould  not  tell  how  tiiis 
might  be.  I  know  the  morning — I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  and  I  love  it  I  love  it  fresh  and  sweet  as  it 
is— a  daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth  and  calling 
all  that  have  life  and  breath  and  being  to  new  ado- 
ration, new  enjoyments,  and  new  gratitude. 

Daiqel  Wxbstkb. 


JOHN  a  CALHOUN. 

JoHsr  Oaldwxll  Caimoxts  was  bom  in  Abbe- 
yille  District,  South  Carolina,  March  18,  1782. 
His  fatiier,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  an  Irishman  bj 
birth,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylyaoia  at  an  early 
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JOHK  C.  CALHOUN. 


Age,  rmnored  to  Wfstem  Vii^nia,  anil,  after 
Bniddook's  defeat,  to  Sooth  Osrvlina.  He  was  a 
jnaa  of  a  Tigorona  fi«me  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  and  woa  distingiiiEhed  mnong  his  aeighbora 
by  his  jeaJonsy  of  the  encroadimeala  of  guvern- 
ment,  oariTiog  his  principle  so  far  u  to  oppu^ 
the  adoptiou  of  tJie  fbderal  oonstitution  on  the 
groond  uiat  it  gave  other  Btotes  the  power  of  tax- 
iDg  his  own.  He  married  ICm  Caldwell,  of 
Charlotte  Oonnty,  Vii^nia. 

The  tiUher'ii  residenoe  was  Bltnated  in  the  wild, 
Dpner  portion  of  the  state,  and  was  known  as  the 
Oalhoim  Seitienwnt.  The  fntnre  senator  was 
■ent  at  the  ageof  thirteen  tOthenearestacademT, 
which  wna  fifty  miles  diatant.  It  wtis  presided 
over  hy  the  Eev.  Dr.  Waddell,  a  Preshyterian, 
his  brother-in-law.  la  oonseqnenoe  of  the  death 
of  tliis  gentleman's  wife  nut  long  after,  the  ncliool 
was  bruken  dp.  Calhonn  coutiimod  Ui  reside 
with  Ur,  Waddell,  who  happenud  to  have  in 
ohu^  the  oirGul&tiog  library  of  the  viUaffs. 
Thia  amall  ooUeotion  of  buolcs  was  eagerly  de- 
voured by  the  yoDUg  atadent,  whose  la^stes  even 
6iaa  led  him  to  the  graver  departmenta  of  )il«ra- 
tore.  He  read  the  hiBtories  of  RoUin,  Bobert- 
■on,  and  TolCalre,  with  aaoh  asadnity,  that  in 
fenrt«en  weeluhe  had  despatched  aeveral  vohmies 
rf  them,  with  Cook's  Voyages,  and  a  portion  of 
Locke  on  the  Underetamliiig.  Thia  intense  ap- 
plication ir^'rire'I  his  eves  and  hi^gen'jrnl  health 
to  anuh  an  extent  that  his  mother  interposed,  and 
by  a  JQdicious  course  of  out-.loor  physical  exer- 
CMe,  eaccaecled  in  restoring  the  uutoral  vigor  of 
his  constitntion,  and  giving  him  a  taate  for  raral 
sporta  wluoh  wss  of  service  then,  and  afterwards, 
aa  a  relief  to  hit  mental  labors. 

After  four  yeara  spent  at  home,  Colhona  eo- 


t«red  Yale  CoUt^  in  1809,  on  the  completion  of 
bis  conne  studied  law  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
Litchfield,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1807, 
In  1608  he  was  elected  to  the  LegiKlntnre  of  Soath 
Carolina,  and  in  1811  to  the  Nationnl  Hoose  of 
RepreMntatives.  In  1R17  he  was  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  War  by  Frcaidont  Uonroe,  an  otBc« 


which  he  held  for  seven  years,  Introdnclng 
during  bis  incumbency  an  order  and  vigor  in  its 
administration,  which  was  of  eminent  servioe  to 
the  ftiture  operations  of  tlie  department  In 
1835  he  was  elected  Vice-President,  with  Mr. 
Adams  as  President,  and  again  in  1829.  In  1881 
he  resigned  the  ofBce,  to  take  GeDeral  Hayne'a 
plaoe,  vacated  by  his  election  as  GrovemcH*  of 
Booth  Carolina,  in  the  Senate.  He  retired  at  the 
close  of  his  term.  During  Mr.  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration, he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1840  he  was  again  retomed  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  remained  in  activeservioe  until  his  death,  which 
ocfimred  at  Washington,  Uarch  81,  ISfiO. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  war  of 
1812,  of  the  DuUiflcattonpruoeediiigBin  his  native 
state  during  General  Jackson's  administration,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  stateeman  of  the  , 
Southern  States.  He  took  extreme  ground  in 
K^rd  to  State  rights  and  the  slavery  question. 

Webster,  in  his  tribute  in  the  Senate  to  C^onn, 
noticed  the  quahtieB  of  his  mind,  and  the  ^mple, 
nngle  nursnits  of  his  life.  "  His  eloquence  was 
part  of  his  intelleoCual  ohsraoter.  It  was  plwn, 
strong,  terse,  condensed,  concise  j  someljmes  im- 
pOBsioned,  stilt  always  severe.  lUjJecting  oma^ 
ment,  not  oA^n  seeking  far  tbr  illustration,  his 
power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi- 
tions, in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the 
eBrnastnesa  and  energy  of  his  manner" — adding, 
"I  have  known  no  inon  who  wasted  less  of  life 
in  wliut  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  less  of 
it  in  any  pnrttoits  not  connected  with  the  immedi- 
ate discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  recreation  bnt  the  pleasure  of  conversation 
with  his  friends."*  IngerBoll,  too,  in  his  History 
of  the  Second  War  with  England,  oondenses  in  a 
few  vigorous  words  a  striking  picture  of  Calhonn 
as  an  orator,  including  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  man ; — "  Spe^ng  with  ngfrreasive  aspect, 
flashing  eye,  rapid  action  and  ounnciation,  un- 
adorned argument,  eccentricity  of  Judgment,  nn- 
bonndcd  love  of  rule;  impatient,  precipitate  in 
ambition,  kind  in  temper;  with  conception,  pei^ 
ception,  and  demonstration,  quick  and  clear;  with 
logical  prerasion  ar^dng  paradoxes,  and  carrying 
home  conviction  beyond  rhetorical  illoBtration ; 
hfs  own  improsidnns  so  intense,  as  to  discredit, 
■oaroely  to  listen  to  any  other  m^estions." 

The  nnblioation  of  Cnlhoun's  works,  edited  by 
BicharA  K.  Cralle,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Aasemlily  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
was  aiiiimenoed  in  Charleston  in  ISfll,  and 
sliorti;  alter  tran^^ferred  to  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
of  New  York.  Four  volumes  have  been  issued, 
and  others  are  to  follow.  The  first  includes  the 
posthumous  work  on  nhich  the  author  had  been 
engaged  in  1846  and  1619,  A  DUquiiition  on 
Gmmmmtnt,  at>d  a  Diteoune  on  the  Conititution 
and  Oov«mmeat  qf  tht  Unittd  Statet ;  the  re- 
mainder are  occupied  with  SpMchei  delirertd  in 
the  H»m6  of  S^trmentativet,  and  in  the  SenaU 
ef  OuUaitak  State*.  His  Docutiientory  Writings 
and  a  Life  are  in  preparation. 

Calhnnn'K  view  of  atate  rights  is  expressed  in 
broad  tcnna  in  his  Disquisition  on  Government, 
in  his  theory  of  the  right  of  the  minoritVj  which 
ti  the  essence  of  the  volume.    ThU,  like  his  other 

■  r.«nurk3  Is  tb*  Sauta,  April  I,  UM 
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views,  even  when  they  are  pushed  to  excc^  is 
bfuidled  in  a  straighdbrward  manner,  without 
oonoealment  or  snbterftige.  It  leads  him  in  his 
theory  to  maintain  the  right  of  veto  in  a  single 
member  of  a  confederacy  over  the  remaining  as- 
sociates— a  proceeding  which  would  practically 
stop  the  wheels  of  the  national  movement ;  and 
which  is  little  likely  to  be  adopted,  however  logi- 
cally the  argument  may  be  drawn  out  in  print. 
In  his  personal  conduct  Calhoun  was  of  great 

Eurity  and  simplicity  of  character.  His  mode  of 
fe  on  his  plantation  at  Fort  Hill  was  simple  and 
unostentatious,  but  ever  warm-hearted  and  hospi- 
table. An  inmate  of  his  household,  Miss  Bates, 
for  many  years  the  governess  of  his  children, 
bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  purity  and  ele- 
vation of  character  of  the  great  statesman  in  the 
private  relations  of  the  fainily.  "  Life  with  him," 
she  says,  ^*  was  solemn  and  earnest,  and  yet  all 
about  him  was  cheerful.  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
Jest ;  there  was  an  unvarying  dignity  in  his  man- 
ner ;  and  yet  the  playful  child  regarded  him  fear- 
lessly and  lovingly.  Few  men  indulged  their 
fiuuilies  in  as  free,  confidential,  and  familiar  inter- 
course as  did  this  great  statesman.  Indeed,  to 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him 
in  his  own  house,  it  was  evident  that  his  cheerful 
and  happy  home  had  attractions  for  him  superior 
to  those  which  any  other  place  could  offer.'^ 

He  enjoyed  the  out-door  supervision  of  his 
plantation  at  Fort  Hill,  and  like  Clay  and  Web- 
ster aimed  at  an  agricultural  reputation.  His 
tastes  were  a.s  simple  as  refined,  and  he  carried 
his  avoidance  of  personal  luxury  to  a  degree  al- 
most of  abstemiousness. 

His  conversation  was  eagerly  sought  for  its 
rare  exhibition  of  logical  power  and  philosophical 
acumen,  especially  in  the  range  of  government 
topics.  Although  he  did  not  aim  at  brilliancy, 
his  clear  expression  of  deep  thought,  his  exten- 
sive and  thorough  information,  his  readiness  on 
every  topic,  his  courtesy  and  sympathy  with  the 
mode  of  life  and  character  of  others,  made  his 
society  a  coveted  enjoyment. 

He  cared  little  for  what  others  said  of  him. 
Anonymous  letters  he  never  read,  and  those  of 
mere  abuse  or  flattery,  after  receiving  a  slight 
glance,  shared  the  same  neglect.* 

RATB  BOTXBXXGRTT— ^ROai   THX   BinEBCH   OH   TUS  FOBCB  BIU. 
IX  TUB  MNATB,  rSIiBUABY,  IdSS. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  may  eay 
that  neither  the  ^nator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clay- 
ton), nor  any  other  who  has  spoken  on  the  same  side, 
has  directly  and  fairly  met  the  great  Question  at 
issue:  Is  this  a  federal  union  ?  a  union  or  States,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  individuals  f  Is  the  sovereignty 
in  the  several  States,  or  in  the  American  people  in 
the  aggregate  9  The  very  language  which  we  are 
eompelled  to  use  when  speaking  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, affords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its  real  cha- 
racter. The  terms  union,  federal,  united,  all  imply 
a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confederation  of 
States.  They  are  never  applied  to  an  association  ot 
individnals.  Who  ever  heord  of  the  United  State 
of  New  York,  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  Virginia  f  Wlio 
ever  heard  the  term  federal  or  union  implied  to  the 


*  Oration  on  the  Life,  Chancter,  and  Benrloes  of  John  0. 
CUhoon,  by  J.  H.  Hammond :  1^1.  Homes  of  Amerlcaa 
StsteBmen,  pp.  897-415. 


aggregation  of  individoals  into  one  community  >  Kor 
is  uie  other  point  less  clear— ^hat  the  sovereignty  u 
in  the  several  States,  and  that  our  system  is  a  union 
of  twenty-four  sovereign  powers,  under  a  constitu- 
tional compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sovereignty  be- 
tween the  States  severally  and  the  United  Stotea 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that 
sovereignty  is  in  its  nature  indivirible.  It  is  the 
supreme  power  in  a  State,  and  we  might  just  as  well 
Bfiak  of  half  a  aouare,  or  half  of  a  triangle,  as  of  half 
a  sovereignty.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  confound  the 
exereiwe  of  sovereign  powers  with  toxtertignty  itsell^ 
or  the  ddegcium  H  such  powers  with  the  ttnrei^dtr 
of  thens.  A  sovereign  may  ddegate  his  powers  to 
be  exercised  by  as  maay  agents  as  he  may  think 
proper,  under  such  oonmtions  and  with  suoi  limit- 
ations as  he  may  impose ;  but  to  surrender  any  por- 
tion of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to  annihilate 
the  whole.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  day- 
ton)  calls  this  metaphysical  reasoning,  which  he 
says  he  cannot  comprehend.  If  by  metaphvsics  he 
means  that  scholastic  refinement  which  mokes  dis- 
tinctions without  difference,  no  one  con  hold  it  in 
more  utter  eontempt  than  I  do ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  means  the  power  of  analysis  and  eombi- 
nation — that  power  which  reduces  the  most  comi^cx 
idea  into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  tneir 
first  principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generalitttion 
and  combinatioii,  miites  the  whole  in  one  harmonious 

Sstem — then,  so  far  from  deserving  contempt^  it  is 
e  highest  attribute  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the 
power  which  raises  man  above  the  brute — ^which 
distinguishes  his  faculties  from  mere  sagacity,  which 
he  holds  in  common  with  inferior  animjQa  it  is  this 
power  which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being 
a  mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectuu 
eminence  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  and  astronomy 
itself  from  a  mere  observation  of  insulated  facts  into 
that  noble  science  which  displays  to  our  admiration 
the  system  of  the  universe.  And  shall  this  high 
power  of  the  mind,  which  has  effected  such  wonders 
when  directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the  mate- 
rial world,  be  for  ever  prohibited,  under  a  senseless 
cry  of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the  high 
purpose  of  political  science  and  legislation  f  I  hold 
them  to  be  subject  to  laws  ss  fixed  as  matter  itself 
and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  application  of  the 
highest  intellectual  power.  Denunciation  may,  in- 
d^,  fall  upon  the  pniloeophicol  inquirer  into  these 
first  principles,  as  it  did  upon  Gahleo  and  Baeon 
when  they  first  unfolded  the  great  disooveries  whidi 
have  immortalised  their  names ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  truth  will  prevail  in  spite  of  prejudice 
and  denunciation,  and  when  politics  and  legislation 
will  be  considered  ss  much  a  science  as  astronomy 
and  chemistry. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  to 
say  that  sovereignty  was  divided,  and  that  a  portion 
renu&ined  with  the  States  severally,  and  that  the 
residue  was  vested  in  the  Union.  By  Union,  I  sup- 
pose the  Senator  meant  the  United  States.  If  such 
DC  his  meaning — ^if  he  intended  to  affirm  that  the 
sovereignty  was  in  the  twenty-four  States,  in  what* 
ever  light  he  may  view  them,  our  opinions  will  not 
disagree ;  but  according  to  my  conception,  the  whole 
sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  while  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  powers  is  divided—a  part  being 
exercised  under  compact,  through  this  General  Go* 
vemment,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
State  Governments.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rives)  means  to  assert  that  the  twenty- 
four  States  form  but  one  community,  with  a  single 
sovereign  power  m  to  the  objects  of  the  Union,  it 
will  be  but  the  revival  of  the  old  question,  of  who- 
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ther  the  Unioii  is  a  Qnion  between  States,  as  distinot 
commanities,  or  a  mere  aggre^^te  of  the  American 
people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals ;  and  in  this  light 
nis  opinions  voold  lead  directly  to  consolidation. 

But  to  retmm  to  the  bill  It  is  said  that  the  bill 
ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  enforced. 
The  law  must  be  enforced !  The  imperial  edict  must 
be  executed  t  It  is  under  such  sophistry,  couched  in 
general  terms,  withoat  looking  to  the  limitations 
which  must  oyer  exist  in  the  practical  exercise  of 
power*  that  the  most  cruel  ana  despotic  acts  eyer 
naye  been  eoyered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this 
that  east  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den,  and  the  three 
Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the  same 
sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  CaliffolA 
were  executed.  The  law  must  be  enforced.  Yes, 
the  act  impo:sing  the  "tea-tax  must  be  executed." 
This  was  the  yery  argument  which  impelled  Lord 
Korth  and  his  administi-ation  to  liiat  mad  career 
which  for  eyer  separated  us  from  the  British  crown. 
Under  a  similar  sophistry,  '*  that  religion  must  be 
protected,"  how  many  massacres  haye  been  perpe* 
tnited  f  and  how  many  martyrs  have  been  tied  to 
the  stake  f  What!  acting  on  this  yague  abstraction, 
are  you  prepared  to  enforce  a  law  without  consi- 
dering wnetner  it  beiust  or  unjust,  constitutional  or 
anoonstitationalf  will  yon  collect  money  when  it 
10  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  wanted  f  He  who 
earns  the  money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it  against  the 
uniyerse.  No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  withoat 
his  consent  except  his  goyernment,  and  this  only  to 
the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  to  take  more  is 
robbery,  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce 
robbery  by  murder.  Yes :  to  this  result  you  must 
eome,  by  this  miserable  sophistry,  this  yague  ab- 
straction of  enforcing  the  law,  wi^out  a  regard  to 
the  tact  whether  the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  consti- 
tutional or  unconstitutionaL 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must 
be  'preseryed,  without  regard  to  the  means.  And 
how  is  it  proposed  to  preserye  the  Union  f  By 
force  1  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  belieye  that  this 
beautiful  structure — ^this  harmonious  aggregate  of 
States,  produced  by  the  joint  eonsent  of  ul — can  be 
preseryed  by  force?  Ite  yery  introduction  will  be 
sertain  destruction  to  this  Federal  Union.  No,  no. 
You  cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  consti- 
tutional and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Force  may, 
indeed,  hold  the  parts  together,  but  such  union 
would  be  the  bond  between  master  and  slave— a 
imion  of  exaction  on  one  side  and  of  unqualified 
cbedienee  on  the  other.  That  obedience  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylyania  (Mr. 
Wilkins),  is  the  Union !  Yes,  exaction  on  the  side 
of  the  master ;  for  this  yery  bill  is  intended  to  collect 
what  can  be  no  longer  called  taxes — ^the  voluntary 
eontribution  of  a  free  people— but  tribute — tribute 
to  be  eoUeoted  under  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  I 
Your  custom-house  is  already  transferred  to  a  gar- 
rison, and  that  garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not 
against  the  enemy^  of  your  country,  but  on  subjects 
(I  will  not  say  citizens),  on  whom  yon  propose  to 
levy  contributions  Has  reason  fled  from  our  bor- 
ders! Have  we  ceased  to  reflect  f  It  is  madnesB 
to  suppoeethat  the  Union  can  be  preserved  by  force. 
I  tell  you  plaiely,  that  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  cannot 
be  enforced.  It  will  proye  only  a  blot  upon  your 
statute-book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  American  Senate^  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be 
executed;  it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  des- 
potism. The  countiT  has  sunk  into  ayarice  and 
political  corruption,  nt>m  which  nothing  can  arouse 
t  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment, 


of  foUy  and  madness,  such  as  that  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

DiBgmse  it  as  you  may,  the  eontroyersy  is  one 
between  power  and  liberty ;  and  I  tell  the  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  me,  that,  as  strong  as  niay  be 
the  loye  of  power  on  their  side,  the  loye  of  libierty 
is  stiU  stronger  on  oura.  History  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  similar  struggles,  where  the  love  of  liberty 
has  prevailed  against  power  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  among  them  few  more  striking  than  that 
of  our  own  Revolution ;  where,  as  strong  as  was  the 
parent  country,  and  feeble  as  were  Uie  colonies,  yet, 
under  the  impulse  of  liberty,  and  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  gloriously  triumphed  in  the  contest 
There  are,  indeed,  many  and  striking  analogies 
between  that  and  the  present  controversy.  They 
both  originated  substantially  id  the  same  oause^ 
with  this  difference — ^in  the  present  case,  the  power 
of  taxation  is  converted  into  that  of  regulating  in- 
dustry ;  in  the  other,  the  power  of  regulating  indus- 
try, by  the  regulation  of  commerce,  was  attempted 
to  be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation.  Were  I 
to  trace  the  analogy  further,  we  should  find  that  the 
perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  the  one  case,  has 
given  precisely  the  some  control  to  the  Northern 
I  section  over  the  industry  of  the  Southern  section  of 
the  Union,  which  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
gave  to  Great  Britain  over  the  industry  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  other ;  and  that  the  very  articles  in  which 
the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade, 
and  those  in  which  the  mother-country  had  a  mo- 
nopoly, are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  Southern  States  are  permitted  to  have  a 
free  trade  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  in  which  the 
Northern  States  have,  by  the  some  act,  secured  a 
monopoly.  The  only  di£^rence  is  in  the  means.  In 
the  former,  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a 
free  trade  with  all  countries  soutli  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
a  cape  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain ;  while  north 
of  that,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  wus  prohibited,  ex- 
cept through  the  mother-country,  by  means  of  her 
commercial  regulations.  If  we  compare  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  north  and  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre, we  shall  find  them  almost  identical  with  the 
list  of  the  protected  and  unprotected  articles  con- 
tained in  the  aot  of  last  year.  Nor  does  the  analogy 
terminate  here.  The  very  arguments  resorted  to  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  measures  adopted,  and  the  motives  assigned  to 
bring  on  that  contest  (to  enforce  the  law),  are  almost 
identically  the  same. 

BOBEBT  WALSH. 

Robert  Walsh  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
in  1784.  His  father  was  by  birth  an  Irishman, 
bearing  the  same  name ;  his  mother  was  of 
Quaker  Pennsylvanian  origin.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Catholic  College  at  Balti- 
more, and  the  Jesuit  College  at  Georgetown.  He 
was  sent  to  Europe  after  passing  through  the 
usual  school  course  to  complete  his  education, 
and  remained  abroad  until  his  twenty-fltlh  year, 
when  he  returned,  married,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law,  having  proHecuted  his  studies 
under  the  superintendonce  of  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper.  Owing  in  parit,  probably,  to  his  deaf- 
ness, he  soon  abandoned  this  profession. 

He  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  writer 
in  the  Port  Folio,  and  in  1809  published  A 
Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Duposifion  of  the 
French  Government^  including  a  View  of  the 
Taxation  of  the  French  Empire^  in  whidi  he 
commented  with  severity  on  the  measures  of 
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N^K>l«oii.    It  conulned  a  large  mass  of  infomia- 


to  Englifih  readers.  The  work  was  written  with 
spiril,  and  waa  received  with  favor  Dot  only  In 
tua  own  oonutrf,  bat,  what  was  then  a  rarity, 
in  England,  where  it  passed  tbrou;^  fonr  editions, 
and  the  Edinburgh  gave  a  hearty  endorseuwnt  to 
lb  merits  in  a  leading  article. 


J&^A  iifite^^ 


In  1811  he  commenced  with  the  year  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  quarterly  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica, The  American  Smiea  <tf  Sutory  and 
Politiet.  Eight  nombers  appeared,  carrying  tJie 
work  throof^h  two  years.  Most  of  the  aniclee 
were  from  the  pen  of  the  ediwr. 

In  1818  hiB  Correepondence  with  Robert  Oood- 
loe  Harper  reepectbtg  Ruuia*  and  Ettay  on  tht 
.Fatvire  State  of  Europe  appeared.  He  also  fur- 
nished severttl  biogrsphicsl  prc&oe«  to  an  editicHi 
{f  tbe  English  poeta,  in  fifty  eighteeDmo.Tolmnes, 
then  in  oonrse  of  publication  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1817  he  became  the  editor  of  The  American 
Eegiiter,  a  valnable  statistical  publication,  wliich 
was  oontinned  for  two  years  ouly.  In  181S 
be  published,  in  Delaplaine'*  £epo»itcry,  a  long 
and  elaborate  biogni|ihical  paper  on  Benjamin 
Frwitlin,  which  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
interaatinE  memoirs  of  the  sage.  In  18)9  Mr. 
Walsh  published  An  Appeal  from  the  Judgment* 
9f  Of  eat  Britawi  rtspeeting  the  United  Stata  qf 
America.  Part  Mr»t,  etmtainiTig  aa  BittorieiU 
Outlijie  of  their  Meritt  and  Wrongt  a*  ColoatM. 
and  Stricturet  vpon  tht  Cabimnie*  of  the  Britith 
Writert,  This  work,  forming  an  octavo  volnme 
of  five  hondred  and  twelve  closely  printed  pagea, 
was  called  forth  by  the  long-cuntinued  calumnies 
of  the  British  press,  and  particularly  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews,  in  their  endorse- 
menta  of  the  foolish  and  nofonnded  slanders  set 
fi>rth  byhaaly,  Ignorant,  and  irre«>()nsible  travel- 
lers through  the  United  Btates.    These  reviews, 


representing  the  deliberate  Jndgment  of  the  two 
great  political  purtiea  of  their  oonntr^,  ezcttod  a 
neeutment  in  American  readers  which  has  left 
Ita  traces  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Walsh  met  thefie  asswlonts  with  facts  drawn 
from  En^ish  testimony  of  undoubted  aotbority, 
oflen  from  previous  admlnions  of  the  assailants 
themselves.  The  work  is  divided  into  sections 
(m  the  history  of  the  British  maladministration 
(€  the  American  colonies,  "the  boftilitie*  of  the 
British  Reviews,"  and  the  topie  of  negro  slavery. 
It  is  careful  in  its  statements,  calm  in  tone,  and 
at  the  same  time  energetic.  It  was  at  once  ao> 
cept^  as  an  able  vindication  by  the  Americans, 
and  did  ninah  to  meod  Uie  manners  of  the  Eng- 
1i^  journals. 

In  1821  he  commenced,  with  Mr.  William  Fry, 
the  National  Gaeette,  a  small  tiewapaper,  pub- 
lished on  alternate  afternoons.  It  was  soon  en- 
larged, and  published  daily.  Mr.  Walsh  remaiaed 
connected  viih  this  journal  for  fifteen  years,  and 
during  tliat  period  did  Jiiuch  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  newspaper  literature  of  the  country  by 
writing  freely  and  fully  upon  books,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  politics,  and  by  joiuing  in 
bia  treatment  of  the  latter  topic  a  little  of  tbe 
tvaciter  in  i»oda,  which  had  hitherto  been  sotDe- 
what  lacking  in  the  American  prves,  tuthe/»rtt^ 
tft  re,  which  required  no  increase  of  intensity. 

ifr.  Walsh  was  atso  connecleil  with  the  editoi^ 
ship  of  7^«  American  Magaaine  qf  Foreign  Lite- 
FOfura,  the  forerunner  of  the  Museum  luid  Liv- 
ing Age  of  Mr.  Uttell,  bat  in  1833  redgned 
that  choi^  for  the  more  agreeable  task  of  tlie 
r«sascitation  of  his  original  Heview.  The  &rA 
number  of  tiie  American  Eoiiow  was  published 
in  March,  1827.  It  was  continued  with  great 
ability  for  ten  yeant,  and  among  ita  many  eieel- 
lent  qualities  is  to  be  commanded  for  its  frequent 
and  thorough  attention  to  home  lilentore  txA 
other  subjects  of  national  interest. 

In  1637,  Mr.  Walsh  finding  the  Gazette  wasftil- 
ing  to  furnish  ita  fbrmer  support,  retired  ttfrea  it. 
Be  publi^eil,  about  the  same  time,  two  volumes 
selected  from  his  contribntions  to  its  cohinuis, 
and  fhtm  articles  still  in  manuscript,  mider  the 
titie  of  Didaetice.  He  removed  in  the  same  year 
'    Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided,  filling,  n   " 


pnam- 

ni'ut  literary  connexion  with  his  country  by  bia 
regular  foreign  correspondence  to  the  National 
LiteUigencer,  and  mure  recentiy  to  the  New  Yoric 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

No  American  abroad  baa  enjoyed  more  inti- 
mate relatiiMia  with  the  savans  and  poUtJciaiw  of 
Europe,  or  has  traced  with  greater  internet  the 
progress  of  government  and  science. 


We  ehould  endeavour  to  poetiu  . .  . . , 

beep  it  clear  of  the  material  and  grower  world. 
Music.  flowBre,  verse,  beaatj,  and  natural  •ceiiery, 
the  Bbetractiana  of  philosophy,  the  spiritual  refiae- 
ments  of  religion  are  all  important  to  that  ead. 

liberty  is  a  bomi  which  few  of  the  Enropeen 
nations  are  worthy  to  receive  or  able  to  eojoT 
When  attMnpls  to  give  it  have  beea  vainly  made, 
let  OS.  before  we  rpeaJi  of  them,  iw^tun  whether 
they  were  practicable. 
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We  dionld  keep  Mknovledged  eril  out  of  the 
way  of  yoath  and  its  fealty;  ae  we  would  avert 
froet  from  the  bloaaom,  and  protoot  vegetable  or 
animal  life  of  any  kind  in  its  immaturity,  from 
perilous  exposure. 

Maxim  for  a  Republic — ^Let  the  eause  oi  every 
nngle  citizen  be  the  cause  of  the  whole;  and  the 
eause  of  the  whole  be  that  of  every  single  citizen. 

Real  sympathy  and  g^titade  show  themselres, 
not  in  words  and  pageants,  but  aets,  saorifiees,  which 
direotly  aAnrd  "oou^B^rt  and  eonsolation." 

Let  none  of  ns  cherish  or  invoke  the  spirit  of 
religious  fiinatieism :— the  ally  would  be  quite  as 
pestilent  as  the  enemy. 

We  should  never  inquire  into  the  faith  or  profes- 
sion, religious  or  political,  of  our  acquaintance;  we 
should  be  satisfied  when  wefind  useAitness,  integrity, 
beneficence,  tolerance,  patriotism,  cheerfulness,  sense, 
and  mannersw  We  encounter  every  day  really  good 
nea,  praotieal  Christians,  and  estimable  citizens, 
belonging  respectively  to  all  the  sects  and  classes^ 

Hiere  is  nothing,  however  good  in  itself^  which 
may  not  be  converted  into  ''stuff,'*  by  making  a 
jumble  of  it,  and  interpolating  trash ;  and  there  is 
no  joumaUst  who  may  not  be  represented  as  incon- 
■stent,  no  allowance  being  made  for  difference  of 
times  and  circmnstanoes,  and  the  Just  and  virid 
inqiressiotts  of  partteular  periods  and  events. 

It  is  well  observed  that  good  morals  are  not  the 
fruit  of  metaphysical  subtleties ;  nor  are  good  politi- 
cal eonftitiitions  or  salutary  gorernment  Abstrao- 
tiooB  and  refinements  are  »r  f^m  beiiig  enough  for 
hnmaa  nature  and  human  communities. 

Troth  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  tutixonalUy ; 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  treason  to  decry  unjustly  indi- 
genous productiona,  exalting  at  the  same  time  those 
of  a  foMign  country,  without  due  examination  or 
veal  grounds—to  pretend  national  mortifioation  in 
eases  to  which  the  opposite  sentiment  is  due.  Good, 
inatructive  literature  and  general  politics  need,  in 
our  country,  liberal  treatment  in  every  quarter. 
They  are  subject  to  obstacles  and  disadvanta^ 
enough,  without  precipitate,  sweeping,  quackish 
opiniouai 

The  effbsions  of  genius,  or  rather,  the  most  sue- 
eeasful  manifestations  of  what  is  called  talent,  are 
often  the  effects  of  distempered  nerves  and  ooni- 
plexioual  spleen,  as  pearls  are  morbid  secretioua 
How  much  of  his  reputation  for  superiority  of  intel- 
lect did  not  Mr.  J.  Randolph  owe  to  his  physical  ills 
and  misanthropic  spirit  I 

The  more  the  heart  is  exercised  in  the  domestic 
affections,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  sympathetic 
and  active  with  regard  to  external  objects. 

There  are  some  human  tongues  which  hare  two 
•ides,  like  those  of  certain  qoadmpodo  one,  smooth ; 
the  other  very  rough. 

Restraints  laid  by  a  people  on  itself  are  sacrifices 
made  to  liberty;  and  it  often  shows  the  greatest 
wisdom  in  impoting  them. 

Write  as  wisely  as  we  may,  we  cannot  fix  the 
minds  of  men  upon  our  writiiigs,  unless  we  take 
them  gently  by  tne  ear. 

^  Candour  is  to  be  always  admired,  and  equivoca- 
tion to  be  shunned ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
snptfcrogation,  and  yery  bold  and  ingenuous 
ATowals  may  do  much  more  harm  than  gooa 

It  is  an  old  sajinff  that  it  is  no  small  consolation 
to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  work  to  see  another 


voluntarily  take  a  share  in  his  labour:  since  it 
seems  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  constraint 

It  would  be  well  to  allow  some  things  to  remain, 
as  the  poet  says,  "behind  eternity ;— hid  in  the 
seeret  treasure  of  the  past" 

A  prudent  man  ought  to  be  guided  by  a  demoi^ 
strated  probability  not  less  than  by  a  demonstrated 
certainty. 

Men  of  wit  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment 
or  the  deepest  reason. 

The  perusal  of  books  of  sentiment  and  of  descrip- 
tive poetry,  and  the  frequent  survey  of  natural 
scenery,  with  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
must  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart 

The  true  Fortuuatus*s  purse  is  the  richness  of  the 
generous  and  tender  affections,  which  are  worth 
much  more  for  felicity,  than  the  highest  powers 
of  the  understanding,  or  the  highest  fsrours  of 
fortune. 

HENBT  WHSATON. 

Hbxbt  Whsaton  was  a  desoeudant  from  Robert 
Wheston,  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  emigrated  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  Salem,  and  afterwards 
remov^  to  Rhode  IsUnd.  He  was  bom  in  Pro- 
yidenoe,  November,  1786,  and  entered  Brown 
University  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  the 
completion  of  his  course  he  stndied  law,  and  in 
1806  went  to  Europe,  to  complete  his  education. 


He  resided  for  several  months  at  Poitiers,  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  French  langnage,  and  of  the 
recently  established  Code  Napolecm.  He  after- 
wards devoted  some  time,  to  the  study  of  English 
law  in  London,  and  was  an  intimate  of  the 
Amei'ioan  minister,  Mr.  Monroe.  On  his  retnni 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  at  Pro- 
vidence nntil  1818,  when,  in  the  meanwhile  having 
married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wheaton 
of  the  same  citv,  he  removed  to  New  York.  Before 
his  departure,  he  delivered  a  fourth  of  July  oration, 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  wars 
then  ra^ng  in  Europe,  of  which  he  spoke  witii 
detestation.  After  uis  establishment  in  New 
York  he  became  the  editor  of  the  National  Adr 
voeatAf  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with 
marked  ability.  During  this  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Marine  Court,  and  held  for 
a  few  monl£s  the  office  of  Army  Judge  Advo- 
cate. In  1815  he  resnmed  practice,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  a  TVeatise  4fn  the  Law  qf 
Maritime  Oaptursi  and  jPrtiMt,  regarded  as  the 
best  work  which  had  then  appeared  on  the  subject. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  at  Washington,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  1827,  publishing  during  his  in- 
cumbency twelve  volumes  of  Exports,  In  1821 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oonventioii 
called  to  revise  the  Oonstitotioa  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise, 
upon  a  new  and  systematic  plan,  all  the  statute 
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lawB  of  the  State,  a  work  which  engaged  his  at- 
tention until  his  i^pointment  by  President  Adams, 
in  1827,  as  Charg6  d'Affiures  to  Denmark.  He 
resided  at  Copenhagen  nntil  1885,  when  he  was 
appointed  Minister  Kesident  to  the  court  of  Prus- 
sia bj  President  Jackson.  In  1837  he  was  made 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  same  court  by 
President  Van  Buren.  He  retained  this  positioii 
until  1846,  when  he  was  recalled  by  President 
Polk. 

Mr.  Wheaton  had,  preyiously  to  his  departure 
for  Europe,  delivered  an  Addrem  hrfar^  iks  New 
YorhEistarieal  Society  in  1820,  and  in  1824  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Athenseum,  an  institu- 
tion afterwards  merged  into  the  Society  Library. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view, and  in  1826  published  the  Life  of  Wil- 
liam PinJcney^  with  whom  he  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  during  his  residence  at  Wash- 
ington. He  afterwards  prepared  an  abridgment 
of  the  work  for  Sparks^s  American  Biography. 
He  also  transkted  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  manu- 
poript  of  which  was  unfortunately  consumed  by 
fire  soon  after  its  completion. 

This  valuable  literary  career,  side  by  side  with 
laborious  professional  and  public  services,  was 
continued  with  still  greater  efficiency  in  Europe. 
In  1831  he  published  in  London  The  Hietary 
of  the  Northmen^  a  work  of  great  research,  and 
one  of  the  first  on  its  rabject  in  the  language. 
It  was  translated  into  French  in  1842,  and  its 
author  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  American 
edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1836  his 
ElementM  of  InterruUional  Law  appeared  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  StetCA.  It  was  republish^ 
in  1846  with  additions.  In  1841  he  wrote  a 
work  in  French,  Hietoire  da  Droit  dee  Gene  de- 
puis  la  Paix  de  WeetphaHe^  which  was  compli- 
mented by  the  French  Institute,  republished  at 
Leipsic  in  1844,  and  translated  in  New  York, 
with  the  titie  of  HUtory  of  the  Law  of  Natione. 
It  is  reganled  as  a  standard  authority,  and  has 
received  the  highest  commendations  throughout 
Europe.  In  1842  he  published  in  Philadelphia, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  British  Claim  of  a  Might 
of  Searek  of  American  Vesaela. 

In  1843  Mr.  Wheaton  was  mode  corresponding 
member  of  the  Section  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  1844  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin.  He  took 
great  interest  in  these  associations,  and  enjoyed 
tiie  intimacy  of  their  most  eminent  members. 

In  1844  he  signed  a  convention  with  Baron 
Bulow,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  Stetes  and  the  ZoUverein,  on  which  he 
had  labored  for  several  years.  It  was,  greatly  to 
his  regret,  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  long  residence  of  Mr.  Wheaton  at .  one  of 
the  leading  courts  of  Europe,  combined  with  his 
extensive  studies  in  international  law,  caused  him 
to  be  frequentiy  consulted  by  the  representatives 
of  his  countrv  in  otiier  parts  of  Europe,  and  he 
thus  rendered  eminent  public  services  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  mission.  He  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  head  of  our  foreign  diplomacy, 
and  his  recall  was  lamented  by  considerate  men  or 
all  parties  as  a  national  misfortune. 

After  a  few  months'  residence  in  Paris,  he  re- 
turned in  May,   1847,  to  New  York,  where  a 


public  dinner  was  given  him  soon  after  hia  arrival 
A  similar  honor  was  tendered  him  in  Philadelphia, 
but  dedined.  His  native  city  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Healy,  and  placed  in  her  council  haU. 
He  delivered  an  address  in  September  of  the 
same  year  before  the  Phi  Bete  Kappa  Society  of 
Brown  University,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
qf  Oertnany,  He  was  about  to  commence  his  duties 
as  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Harvard 
University,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  soon 
after  ins  return,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease which  dosed  his  life,  on  the  eleventh  of 
March,  1848. 

RoBKRT,  the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wheaton,  was  bom  in  New  York,  October  6, 
1826.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  Copenhagen, 
whither  his  &ther  renooveo  as  Charge  d^AfTairea 
of  the  United  Stetea  shortiy  after  his  birth.  In 
1836  the  family  removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  1838, 
Bobert,  after  a  careful  course  ci  preliminary 
mental  training  by  his  father,  was  placed  aft 
school  at  Paris.  In  1840  he  lost  his  only  brother 
Edward,  a  bereavement  which  afiUcted  him 
deeply.  In  1841  he  left  school,  and  devoted  two 
years  to  the  study  of  engineering  with  a  private 
tutor.  Owing,  however,  to  apprehensions  tbaft 
his  healtii  was  too  delicate  for  the  out-door  ex- 
posure inddent  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  abandoned  it  in  1843,  and  entered  the 
school  of  MM.  Barb6  and  Masson  at  Paris. 
After  a  year  spent  in  classical  studies  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France.  He  was  at  the  some  time  cultivating  his 
fine  musioal  taste,  and  became  a  profident  in  the 
science.  His  summers  were  passed  in  visite  to 
his  £unily  at  Berlin,  and  to  friends  in  a  few  other 
dtiea  of  central  Europe.  In  April,  1847,  after 
his  fifcUier's  recal,  he  returned  with  him  to  the 
United  Stetes,  and  in  the  following  September 
entered  tiie  Cambridge  law  school.  On  tne  com- 
pletion of  his  course  in  1850,  he  became  a  student 
m  the  office  of  Messrs.  Dana  and  Parker  of  Boa- 
ton,  and  in  July,  1851,  was  admitted  to  practice. 
In  the  September  following,  while  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  fiemiily  at  Providence,  he  took  cold, 
owing  to  exposure  in  consequence  of  the  cars 
running  off  the  track.  His  illness  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1851,  he 
breathed  his  last 

A  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  qf 
Pobert  Wheaton  appeared  in  1854.  It  contains 
a  sympathetic  memoir  of  hia  brief  but  interesting 
life,  with  eztracte  from  his  journals  and  cor- 
respondence,  and  articles  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Divina  Conmiedia,  Jasmin,  Coquerel*s  Experi- 
mental Christianity,  the  Bevolutiona  in  Prussia 
and  Sicily,  and  on  a  few  other  subjects,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  and  other  periodicalai 
all  iU>ly  and  thoughtfully  written. 


CHARLES  J.  INQEB80LL. 

Charles  J.  Inqersoll  was  bom  at  Philaddphia 
on  the  third  of  October,  1782.  His  father,  Jared 
Ingersoll,  though  belonging  to  a  family  who  for 
the  most  part  adhered  to  the  Royaliste  in  the 
Revolutionary  contest  (his  father,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
of  Connecticut,  being  Stampmaster-General  under 
the  Act  of  Pariiament  which  provoked  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution),  was  an  active  advocate  of  the 
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popniar  siJe,  and  a  member  of  the  Oonvention 
which  formed  tlie  Federal  Oonatitation.  He  early 
settled  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  received  a  liberal  edncoCioii,  and 
on  its  conolnsion  visited  Earope,  where  he  tra- 
Tclled  in  company  with  Mr.  King,  the  AniBrioaii 
minister  to  London. 

la  1801,  a  tragedy  from  his  pen,  Edtep  and 
Eiffioa,  WHS  prodnood  at  the  Philadelphia  theatre, 
snd  published. 

In  1808  l^e  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Eight* 
and  Wro/igi,  Power  and  Polios  of  tMo  t/nited 
Btata  of  Am«riea,  in  defence  of  the  commercial 
meaanres  of  Jefferadh's  administration. 

In  1809  he  published  anonymoaslj  a  work 
which  created  a  sensation,  InekiqviiCt  Letten.* 
The  "  Letters"  are  introduced  by  the  aadent 
mjatification  of  the  purchase,  at  a  bookseller's 
stall  in  Antwerp,  of  a  broken  packet  of  letters 
from  America,  which  turn  oat  to  be  sent  from 
Washington  by  Inohiqain,  a  Jesuit,  to  his  tiiends 
in   Gnrope,   wbo,   in   one   or   two   introdnctor; 


dersble  oorioeity  respecting  the  natives.  A  bur-  |  Preai  Jent  Van  Buren' 
leaqne  lett«r  {rom  Caravan,  a  Greek  at  Wash- 
in^n,  gives  a  ludicroos  account  of  the  perils 
of  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  minister  hnnting 
in  its  iBoodt.  Inchiqnin  deacribee  the  hotuce  of 
Congress  and  their  oratory ;  nms  over  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Presidents,  from  Washington  to 
Madison;  the  literature  of  Barlow's  Colnmbiad 
and  Maraholl's  Washington:  the  stock  and  popn- 
lalJOD  of  the  conntry;  its  edncation,  amusements, 
resonroea,  and  prospects.  The  Colnmbiad  is 
shrewdly  criticised.  One  remark  will  show  the 
pretennona,  at  that  time,  of  the  anthor.  "  Crid- 
callv  speaking,  Homer,  Vir^^l,  and  Milton  occupy 
exclnsively  the  lllnatrioafl  (epic)  quarter  of  Par- 
naasos,  and  time  alone  can  det«nmne  whether 
Barlow  shall  be  seated  with  them.  The  '  dearth 
oTInventian,'  'lyntnessof  the  characters,'  'lack 
of  pathos,'  and  other  '  constilntional  defeota,'  are 
•et  off  ag^nst  the  learned,  benevolent,  degant 
style  of  tlie  performance."  The  Abb6  Raynal 
is  quoted  for  a  maximvm  oaloulstion  of  the  pros- 
pective population  of  America  at  ten  miUioas. 
Among  other  patriotic  hits  there  is  a  bumoroua 
account  of  the  foragn  prtgndtced  or  diaappointed 
travellers  who,  in  tho«e  days,  gave  the  world  its 
iiapresaions  of  America. 

in  1812  Ingeraoll  was  elected  a  member  <A  the 
Home  of  Repreeentatives.  He  took  his  seat  at 
die  apedal  seesion  called  in  May,  181S,  to  pro- 
vide (br  the  oondnct  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
tbo  yonngest  members  of  that  body,  and  more 
joutnfnl  in  appearance  even  than  in  years,  so 
that  at  his  first  eutranoe  the  doorkeeper  rerased 
him  admittance.  He  was  an  earueet  advocate  of 
every  meaaure  brought  forward  for  the  vigor- 
.  ons  proseontioa  d  Uie  war.  In  1814,  in  an 
elaborate  speech,  he  procl^med  and  eoforoed  the 
AmeiicaD  Tersion  of  the  law  of  nati<HiB,  that 


"five  ships  make  free  goods,"  a  dooMne  which,' 

now  generally  recognised  as  a  great  peace  mea- 
sure, had  at  that  time  fbw  advocates.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  the  same 
year  he  was  not  re-elected,  but  was  soon  after 
appmnted  by  Madison  District  Attorney  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  an  ofBce  which  he  held  for 
fonrteen  years,  until  his  removal  by  General 
Jackson  at  the  oommeneement  of  his  flnt  Pre- 
sidential term.  During  his  second  term,  his 
administration  had  the  warm  srqiport  of  Mr. 
IngersoU.  In  1826,  at  a  convention  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  int«nial  improvements  of  his  state, 
IngersoU  presented  a  resolution  In  favor  of  the 
introdnction  of  rwlroads  worked  by  steam-power, 
similar  to  those  which  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance in  England.  The  plan  was  rfjected  by  a 
large  miyority.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
a  few  years  after,  in  1829-30,  one  of  the  first 
railroad  bills  in  the  United  States  was  enacted  on 
his  motion  and  report 

In  188T,  by  a  report  on  currency,  presented  to 
the  convention  for  refonning  the  Constitntion  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  anticipated  by  some  months 
""""ident  Van  Buren's  recommendation  to  Con- 
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^    fs  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 

active  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

ftwrn  1889  to  184B. 
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In  184d  he  published  the  first  volnme  of  his 
Bubmeal  Sleteh  of  tkt  Second  War  hetaeen  the 
UniUd  Statm  of  Am«riea  and  Great  Britain^ 
unbracing  the  event*  of  1812-13,  completing  the 
work  in  three  volumes.  A  second  series,  of 
the  events  of  1814-ielG,  appeared  in  1852.  The 
style  of  his  history  is  irregular  and  discnrsive, 
hut  vivid  and  energetic  Its  general  character  is 
that  of  a  book  of  menwira,  strongty  influenced  by 
the  democratic  partisan  views  of  the  narrator. 
It  contains  numerous  details  of  the  principles  and 
meosores  of  public  policy  In  which  he  was  an 
eminent  participant,  with  many  matters  of  a  more 
strictly  personal  charaoter,  especially  in  his  ao- 
oonnt  of  theBonapart«  family,  of  whom,  from  his 
k>ng  Mendahlp  wttia  JoMph  Bou^ule,  he  had 
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original  sonroeB  of  infomiAtaoD.  Some  three  him- 
dred  pages  of  the  ^  Hiatory*^  are  thua  oocDpied 
with  uie  fortunes  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  One 
g[  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  American  topics 
discnased  is  the  defence  of  the  system  of  privateer- 
ing which  has  heen  since  aahstantially  set  forth 
by  President  Pierce,  in  his  Message  of  1864. 
There  are  also,  among  other  personal  anecdotes, 
some  anim«tf,ed  descriptions  of  Washington  aad  of 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Ingeraoll  is  at  preftent  engaged  on  a  History 
ci  the  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United 
States. 

Joseph  Reed  IngersoU,  the  brother  of  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  Whig  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,is  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Roccu;i*s 
treatise  De  KaoHnu  et  Nauto^  of  an  address  deli- 
vered in  1837  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Bowdoin  College  on  The  Advantages  of 
/Science  and  Literature^  which  attracte<l  mudi 
attention,  and  of  several  other  disoountes  oi  a 
similar  character. 

Edward,  a  third  brother  of  the  same  £unily, 
wrote  poems  on  the  times  entitled  Borate  tn 
Phtiadelphia,  which  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio, 
and  was  a  writer  on  political  subjects  in  Walshes 
Gazette. 


BOOK-3CAKnia  TBATBLLKU  IK  AmnOA.-- VBOX 
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Tlie  labors  of  this  cImb  of  writing  travellers  in 
America  have  been  secouded  by  thoee  of  another, 
who,  as  their  writings  are  confined  to  biUs  of  ex- 
change and  accounts  current,  have  contented  them- 
selves with  being  oral  haberdashers  of  small  stories, 
and  retailers  of  ribalilry.  Swarms  of  noxious  in- 
sects swept  from  the  factories  and  spungins-honses 
of  Europe,  after  enjoying  a  full  harvest  of  emolu- 
ment and  importance  in  the  cities  of  this  country, 
return  to  their  original  insiffnificanee  at  home,  to 
buzz  assertions  through  their  **  little  platoons  of 
society,"  and  then  come  back  again  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  they  feign  to  slight  Apprentices  and 
understrappers,  mongrel  abb^  and  gens  tTinduttrie, 
in  the  course  of  their  flight  over  the  Atlantic,  are 
transmuted  into  fine  gentlemen  and  virtuosi,  shocked 
at  the  barbarian  customs  of  this  savage  republic ; 
the  hospitality  of  whose  citizens  they  condescend  to 
accept,  while  they  commiserate  and  calumniate  th«r 
hosts,  and  consider  it  their  especial  errand  and 
office  to  vilify,  disturb,  and  overturn  the  govern- 
ment The  tune  was  when  these  sturdy  beggars 
walked  without  knocking  into  every  door,  tating 
the  chief  eeate  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts,  devouring  vndow^  houses,  reviling 
with  impunity  the  food  they  fed  on.  But  so  many 
ludicrous  and  so  many  serious  explosions  have  gone 
off  of  these  transatlantic  bubbles,  so  many  indivi- 
duals have  been  put  to  shame,  so  many  respectable 
families  to  ruin,  by  their  polluting  contact,  Uiat  the 
delusion  is  broke,  and  they  begin  to  be  seen  in  their 
essential  hideousnesa  Persons  of  condition  from 
abroad  have  so  often  proved  to  be  hoStlers  and  foot- 
men, and  men  of  learning  mountebank  doctors, 
that  the  Americans  find  it  necessary  to  shake  these 
foreiffu  vermin  from  their  skirts,  and  to  assert  a 
dignity  and  self-respect^  which  are  the  first  steps  to 
that  consideration  from  others,  hitherto  by  this 
excrescent  usurpation  repelled  from  their  society. 

Hlo  nigrm  taoeos  Wiglnto,  hffo  est 
At  the  inn,  where  I  lodged  on  my  first  arrival,  it 


was  my  fbttune  to  be  aasMted  at  every  meal  with 
half  a  doseo  agents  from  the  nanulsotuiing  towns 
of  England,  some  Frenchmen  ezHed  from  St  Do- 
mingo, a  Ihiteh  snpercaigo,  a  Chinese  mandarin — as 
a  caitiff  from  Canton  entitled  himself — the  young 
Greek,  a  copy  of  one  of  whose  letters  I  sent  you 
some  time  ago,  and  a  countryman  of  mine;  all  of 
whom,  after  a  plentiful  regale,  and  drinking  eaoh 
other's  healths  till  their  brains  were  addled  with 
strong  liquors,  would  almost  every  day  chime  into 
a  generu  execration  of  the  fsre,  climate,  customs, 
people,  and  institutions  of  this  nether  VMon,  One 
of  tae  Englishmen,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  who  woe 
never  out  of  a  mist  in  his  life  till  he  left  the  parish 
of  his  birth,  eomplaiued  of  the  variableness  of  the 
weathw,  another  of  the  beet  and  a  third  of  the 
porter,  alleviations,  without  which  they  pronounced 
existence  insupportable,  taking  care  to  accompany 
their  complaints  with  magnificent  enlogiums  on  the 
clear  sky,  cheap  living,  and  other  equally  unquea> 
tionable  advantages  of  their  own  country,  with 
occasional  intimations  thrown  in  of  their  personal 
importance  at  home.  The  Creole  French,  in  a  bas- 
tard dialect,  declaimed  at  the  dishonesty  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  Americans,  the  demureness  of  their  man* 
ners,  and  provoking  irregularity  of  the  language; 
winding  up  their  philippic  with  a  rapturous  recol- 
lection of  the  charms  of  Paris;  where  in  all  proba- 
bdlity  no  one  of  them  ever  was,  except  to  obtain  paai- 
ports  for  leaving  the  kingdom. 

Tbev  talk  orbeantlw  that  thej  never  taw. 
And  ikncy  rapturea  that  thay  never  knew. 

The  Chinese,  who  never  was  free  from  a  sweat  till 
he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  who,  when 
in  Canton,  never  forgot  in  his  prayers  to  implore  the 
blessings  of  a  famine  or  pestilence,  catching  the  con- 
tagion of  the  company,  and  mechanically  imitative, 
though  he  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood, 
endeavored,  by  signs  and  shrugs,  to  show  that  he 
suffered  fit>m  the  heat,  and  gave  us  to  understand 
thnt  an  annual  plague  must  be  inevitable  in  such  a 
climate.  The  Irishman,  who  swallowed  two  bottloa 
of  claret  with  a  meal,  besides  brandy  and  malt 
liquors,  swore  the  intemperate  weather  gave  him 
fevers.  The  Hollander  smoked  his  phlegmatic  pipe 
in  silence,  looking  approbation ;  and  the  complying 
Greek  nodded  assent,  while  at  table,  to  eveiy  syU 
lable  that  was  uttered,  though  he  afterwarda  coin- 
cided with  me  in  a  contradiction  of  the  whole 
When  I  was  formerly  in  America,  I  knew  several 
foreigners,  then  well  stricken  in  years,  who  had 
resided  here  since  the  peace  of  1788,  always  grum- 
bUng  over  the  privations  of  this  country,  and  sigh- 
ing as  usual;  but  fat  and  satisfied,  and  indulging  not 
the  least  expectation  of  ever  exchanging. their -fbr> 
lorn  state  here  for  their  brilliant  prospects  else- 
where. Like  a  well-fed  curate,  they  dwell  for  ever 
on  the  fascinations  of  ftiturity,  as  contrasted  with 
the  wretchedness  of  mortali^,  recommending  all 
grood  men  to  hasten  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
without  any  wish  for  themselves  to  leave  this  world 
of  tribulation. 


LEWIS  CAS8. 


Lbwib  Ca88,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Cass,  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  9,  1782.    He  was  a  aehoolfellow 


THUMAS  HART  BESTOS. 


of  Deoiel  Web«ter.  At  tfaa  age  of  Beventeen, 
after  having  receiT«d  an  ordinary  English  etlaoa- 
tion  in  his  native  ptaoe,  ho  oroased  the  Allegha- 
nies  on  foot  and  settled  in-Horietta,  Ohio.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlia  ftate  U^s- 
lature,  where  he  Introduced  a  bill  which  led  to  the 
arradt  of  Colonel  Barr  and  the  defeat  of  his  plana. 
He  was  aiipointed  about  the  &ame  time  Marshal 
of  the  St^te  by  Jefferson,  an  office  which  he  re- 
ugned  in  1811  to  take  part  aa  a  voluntt-er  torepol 
tiie  attacks  of  the  Indiana  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier. Id  1S12  heentered  the  United  Stat«»  anny. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  Detroit,  and  aftar- 
wards  at  the  Bottle  of  the  Tliamea,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Ghivernor  of  Qie  territory  of  Hiohigtm  in 
181S  by  Madison,  a  podtion  which  he  held  until 
bis  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  by  Oenend 
Jackson  t[i  1S81.  In  this  period,  in  1819  and 
1630,  he  projected  and  was  engaged  in  carrying 
into  effect  a  ncientifio  exploration  of  the  tipper 
region  of  the  Misaieaippi,  which  has  identifiea  his 
name  pennanently  with  the  geography  of  the 
country.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
France,  where  he  rendered  important  servioe  in 
opposing  the  admission  of  the  right  of  search  in 
the  quintcple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  In  consequence  of  oppo:ution  to  the 
treaty  maile  with  Great  Britain  on  this  snbjeat 
in  1843,  which  he  regarded  as  involving  his  of- 
ficial poKitlon,  he  reqcettt^  R  recall  and  returned 
home.  He  published,  in  1S40,  a  volume  entitled 
J^ranee,  ita  King^  Cmirt,  and  Govemmtat,  of  his- 
torie  interest  for  its  sketch  of  the  travels  of  Louia 
Philippe  in  America,  which  the  minister  had  lis- 
tened to  from  the  lipKof  the  royal  adventurer  at  the 
Tnileries.  Mr.  Cass  also  contributed  to  the  South- 
em  Literary  Messenger  sever.d  papers  on  Cnndia 
and  Cyprus.  In  1846  he  was  eleoted  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  resigned  his 
seat  in  May  on  hia  nomination  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  the  Preddencj.  AAcr 
the  election  of  General  Taylor  be  was  in  184&  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  for  tlie  unexpired  portion  of 
his  term,  and  still  reinainsa  member  of  that  body. 
■y  In  I&48  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New 
'"  England  Society  of  Michigan  at  Detroit,  which 
waa  publisheil  at  the  time.  In  thi^  eloquent  dts- 
oourse  he  thus  oontrasts  the  post  of  the  old  world 
with  the  present  and  fliture  of  Aicierica. 

The  hardy  emigrant  is  ascending  the  pnMM  of  tha 
Bocky  MuuiiCaiui,  and  alreudy  the  fur«iiC  is  giviug 
way  before  the  aie  of  the  wcM>diJDa]i  on  the  very 
shores  that  look  out  upon  China  and  Jnpan.  In 
Duuiy  portiops  of  the  old  world,  and  in  the  oldest  too, 
time  boi  done  ita  work.  History  has  closed  ila  re- 
eord.    llieir  high  places  have  a  world- 


for  whit  they  hsce  l>e«i.  and  not  for  what  they  are. 
It  is  nottosnrvey  Hprosperoni  country  and  a  happy 
people  :  but  to  meditate  upon  the  instability  of  hu- 
man power,  where  the  foundations  of  power  were 
the  deepest  and  the  broadeiL  I  hare  seen  the  wan- 
dering Arab,  the  descendant  of  Ishmael,  sitting  upon 
the  rtiinsofBaatbecb,  himself  a  rain,  not  leu  marked 


oot  the  prospect  of  that  wretchedness,  which  has 
boveddowDhts  race  foreentnriagt  Think  you  that 
such  dreams,  waking  though  th^  may  be,  can  give 
back  to  him  his  vde  of  Ccelo.Syria,  covered  with 


gr«en  p«Bturea  and  rich  floeks  and  herds,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Patriarch  t  Xo,  itis  battertolookrouod 
on  pronperity  than  back  on  glory.  The  events  of 
ng€a  elsewhere  seem  here  to  be  caiDpr*e88ed  within 
the  ordinary  life  of  man.  Our  birth  is  of  yesterday; 
our  growth  of  to-day.  We  have  no  past  Ko  monu- 
ments, Hist  have  come  down  to  us,  glorious  in  their 
rains,  telhng  the  story  of  former  inaffoiflcence  in  the 
very  solitude,  that  tells  the  story  of  present  decay. 
Sometimes  the  shadows  of  bygone  days  pans  over 
me,  and  I  awake  as  from  a  dream,  asking  myselfl  is 
this  great  country,  oorth  of  tbe  Ohio  and  west  of 
these  btvad  I^es,  teeming  with  life,  liberty,  and 
prosperity ;  is  this  the  country  I  entered  half  a  een- 
tury  ago,  ^at  out  from  the  ugbt  of  heaveu  by  the 
primitive  forests  that  covered  it  t  Js  this  the  coun- 
try, which  then  contained  one  territory,  and  which 
now  contains  five  States  of  this  Union  ;  whose  popu- 
lation then  numbered  a  few  thousands,  onil  now 
numbers  five  [nillions  of  people  f  And  these  flourish- 
ing towns,  animated  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry, 
where  they  are.  can  I  have  slept  under  gigantio 
trees,  throwing  their  broad  bmnches  over  an  un- 
broken soilF  And  the  railroad,  does  it  follow  the 
war  path,  where  I  have  followed  the  Indian  t  And 
the  church  bell,  which  summons  a  Christisn  oom- 
monity  to  prayer  and  to  praise  in  the  house  of  God, 
bow  brief  the  interval,  since  the  solitude  was  broken 
by  the  war  drum  and  the  war  songi  We  are  real- 
izing the  fi^itions  of  Eastern  imagination,  anil  a  better 
SeniUB  than  him  of  AUddin'i  lamp,  the  genius  of  in- 
ustry  and  enterprise,  is  doing  that  mighty  work, 
whose  nltimate  issue  it  is  not  given  to  human  ssg.t- 
eity  to  foretelL 

THOMAS  HABT  BEKTOtT. 

TnouAs  TTaitt  Bbstok  was  bom  in  Orange 
county.  North  Carolina,  in  IT83.  He  waa  edu- 
cated, but  did  not  complete  tbe  fnll  course,  at  tbe 
college  at  Chapel  Hill.    After  leaving  this  '     ' 
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1611  oonunwoed  the  praotioe  of  tbe  law   i 
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Nashville,  Tenn.  FoUowinff  the  example  of  his 
family^  both  on  the  fathers  and  mother's  side, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  western 
emigration,  he  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where,  in  1820,  he  was  elected  one  of  her 
first  United  States  Senators.  In  the  interval  of 
a  year  between  his  election  and  the  admission  of 
the  state,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language,  and  to  a  preparation  for  the 
vigorous  fulfilment  of  his  daties.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  August  10,  1821,  and  retained 
it,  by  constant  re-election,  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  disous^ion  of  the  great  questions 
which  came  before  that  body,  and  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  United  States 
Bank  and  the  Sub-Treasury,  being  a  warm  Mend 
of  the  latter  measure. 

Colonel  Benton's  moderate  course  on  the  slavery 
question  not  being  approved  by  the  migority  of 
the  Senate  of  his  state,  and  his  independent 
course  on  various  other  questions  having  added 
to  the  number  of  his  enemies  as  well  as  his 
friends,  he  lost  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1851. 
He  offered  himself  at  the  next  popular  election  as 
a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  successful.  In  1854  he  was,  however,  de- 
feated— ^members  of  the  Democratic  party  having 
united  with  and  elected  the  candidate  of  the 
Whigs.  In  1853  Colonel  Benton  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  autobiographic  work.  Thirty 
Yeara*  View  ;  or  a  History  of  the  Working  of  the 
American  Government  for  Thirty  Year$^  from 
1820  to  1860.  The  thirty  years  is  the  periotl  of 
Mr.  Benton's  senatorship,  extending  from  the 
Presidency  of  Madison  to  that  of  Fillmore.  The 
plan  of  the  work,  giving  to  a  great  mass  of  material, 
simplicity  and  clearness,  is  simply  to  treat  in 
chronological  order,  in  one  view,  the  leading 
epochs  of  each  question,  connecting  it  with  some 
memorable  personage  or  crisis  of  debate.  This  is 
done  by  a  disposition  of  the  matter,  in  short, 
well  discriminated  chapters,  easily  referred  to  in 
a  table  of  contents;  devoted  mainly  to  the  imme- 
diate proceedings  of  Congress,  but  relieved  by 
such  episodes  of  a  personal  character  as  obituarito, 
or  retirement  from  office  of  eminent  actors  on  the 
scene.  Thus  there  are  chapters  on  the  Admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  the 
Retirement  of  Rufus  Xing,  the  arrival  of  La 
Fayette,  the  Deaths  of  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
The  book  is  thus  a  succession  of  historical 
tableaux.  In  one  point  of  view  it  is  highly  com- 
mendable, for  its  clear  succinct  narrative — the 
ease  and  hyrihommie  of  l^e  style.  It  is  fluent 
without  being  diffuse,  and  exhibits  the  result  of 
a  long  habit  of  imparting  important  information 
in  the  readiest  and  most  intelligible  way. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  narrative  of  events, 
which  might  be  looked  for  in  a  view  of  the  times, 
the  book  has  two  specialities  in  the  reprint  of 
the  author's  speeches  bearing  on  the  subjects, 
or  of  such  portions  of  them  as  he  still  chooses  to 
adopt,  and  the  use  of  the  unpublished  papers  oi 
General  Jackson  which  are  to  be  drawn  upon. 

Mr.  Benton's  opportunities  as  an  actor  and 
eye-witness,  give  nim  great  advantages  in  this 
species  of  historical  memoir — ^for  such  it  is, 
neither  exactly  history  nor  biography.  In  his 
preface  he  quotes  MaoMilay,  and  jnstly  daims  the 


prestige  of  his  experience  in  pnbUc  affairs  fbr  his 
work.  If  Gibbon,  and  Fox,  and  Mackintosh, 
wrote  better  for  being  Parliament  men,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton can  set  forth  as  well  for  his  story  the  qTiorum 
pare  magna  fui,  *'  I  was,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
Senate  the  whole  time  of  which  I  write — an 
active,  business  member,  attending  and  attentive 
— ^in  Uie  confidence  of  half  the  administrations, 
and  a  close  observer  of  the  others — had  an  inside 
view  of  transactions  of  which  the  public  saw  only 
the  outside,  and  of  many  of  whi<m  the  two  sides 
were  very  different — saw  the  secret  springs  and 
hidden  machinery  by  which  men  and  parties  were 
to  be  moved,  and  measures  promoted  or  thwarted 
—saw  patriotism  and  ambition  at  their  respective 
labors,  and  was  generally  able  to  discriminate 
between  them." 

While  the  second  vohnne  was  inprogness,  early 
in  1856,  Mr.  Benton^s  house  at  Washington  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  library  and  manuscripts 
perished  in  the  fiames.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  publishers  will  show  the  prospects  Kji  the 
work,  and  tlie  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
man  in  energy  and  Hterary  industry. 

Washingtox  Citt,  Mearch  2, 1855. 
JfeeerM,  JO.  Appleton  d:  Co. : 

GenUemen :  It  is  not  neceseary  to  tell  jou  what 
has  happened,  cela  va  tan*  dirt.  The  point  ii,  the 
effect — and  what  is  to  be  done.  The  answer  ia,  iSraC, 
it  will  more  than  double  my  labor ;  next,  it  will  de- 
lay the  second  volume  say  six  months,  or  until  the 
spring  of  1856;  tliird^  there  are  some  things  lost 
which  cannot  be  replaced,  but  which  were  chiefly 
for  a  posthumous  volume,  not  coming  under  our 
present  agreement — ^most  of  it  composed  of  corres- 
pondence, such  as  I  had  deemed  worthy,  both  for 
the  character  of  the  writers  and  the  matter,  to  go  to 
posterity.  For  the  rest,  I  go  to  work  immediately 
(after  my  return  from  St  Louis),  and  work  inces- 
santly. 

Yours  truly 

Thomas  H.  Bkotoh. 

Mr.  Benton^s  style  as  an  orator  is  calm,  full, 
and  dignified.  He  speaks  with  ease,  displays  his 
subject  with  practised  art ;  is  indefatigable  in  the 
collection  of  nis  material,  and  convincing  in  its 
use.  His  devotion  of  late  to  the  advancement  of 
discovery  and  civilization  in  the  great  West, 
coupled  with  the  labors  of  his  son-in-law  Fre- 
mont, have  added  a  general  interest  to  his  more 
strictiy  Congressionaf  reputation.  His  advocacy 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  other  measures,  con- 
nects his  name  with  scientific  progress. 

OHAXACnB  OF  SATHAinXL   MAOOH— FBOM  THK  TBIRT  TXABS* 

Yixir. 

Philosophic  in  his  temperament  and  wise  in  his 
conduct,  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  reason  and 
judgment,  and  deeply  embued  with  Bible  images, 
this  virtuous  and  patriotic  man  (whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
called  "  the  last  ot  the  Romans")  had  long  fixed  the 
term  of  his  political  existence  at  the  age  which  the 
Psalmist  assigns  for  the  limit  of  manly  life :  "  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 
if  Dj  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet 
is  tneir  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut 
off,  and  we  fly  away.**  He  touched  that  age  in 
1828 ;  and  true  to  ail  his  purposes,  he  was  true  to 
his  resolve  in  this,  and  executed  it  with  the  quietude 
and  indifference  of  an  ordinary  transaction.  He  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  third  senatorial  term,  and  in  the 
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foil  po08e8Bt<n  of  aU  hit  ibc«ltie»  of  mind  and  body; 
bat  nis  tune  for  retirement  had  come— 4he  time  fixed 
by  himself;  but  fixed  upon  oonviction  and  for  well 
eoDsidered  reasonSy  ana  inexorable  to  him  aa  if 
fixed  by  fiite.  To  the  friends  who  nrged  him  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  his  term,  and  who  insisted  that 
his  mind  was  as  good  as  ever,  he  would  answer, 
that  it  was  good  enough  yet  to  let  him  know  that 
he  ought  to  quit  office  ben>re  his  mind  quit  him,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  risk  the  £ste  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Grenada^  He  resigned  his  senatorial 
honors  as  he  had  worn  them — ^meeUy,  unostenta- 
tioosly,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State ; — and  gave  to  repose 
at  home  that  interval  of  thought  and  quietude 
which  every  wise  man  would  wish  to  {^aee  between 
the  turmoil  of  life  and  the  stillness  of  eternity.  He 
had  nine  years  of  this  tranquil  ei\joynient»  and 
died  without  pain  or  suffering  June  29th,  1887, — 
characteristic  in  death  as  in  life.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  felt  that  the  supreme 
hour  had  come,  had  himself  fuU-dreased  with  his 
habitual  neatness,  walked  in  the  room  and  lay  upon 
the  bed,  by  turns  conversinff  kindly  with  those  who 
were  about  him,  and  showing  by  his  eonduct  tiiat 
he  was  ready  and  waiting,  but  hurrying  nothing.  It 
was  the  death  of  Socrat^,  all  but  tne  hemlock,  and 
in  that  full  faith  of  which  the  Grecian  sage  had  only 
a  glimmering.  He  directed  his  own  grave  on  the 
point  of  a  sterile  ridge  (where  nobody  would  wish  to 
plough^,  and  eovered  with  a  pile  of  rough  flint- 
atone  (which  nobody  would  wish  to  build  with), 
deeming  this  sterility  and  the  uselessness  of  this  rock 
the  best  security  for  that  undisturbed  repose  of  the 
bones  which  is  still  desirable  to  thoee  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  monuments. 

In  almost  all  strongly-marked  characters  there  w 
usually  some  incident  or  sign,  in  early  life,  which 
shows  that  character,  and  reveals  to  the  close  ob- 
eerver  the  type  of  the  future  man.  So  it  was  with 
Mr.  Macon.  His  firmness,  his  patriotism,  his  self- 
denial,  his  devotion  to  duty  and  disregard  of  ofifice 
and  emolument;  his  modesty,  integrity,  self-control, 
and  subjection  of  conduct  to  the  convictions  of  rea- 
son and  the  dictates  of  virtue,  all  so  steadily  exem- 
plified in  a  long  life,  were  all  shown  from  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  in  the  miniature  representation  of 
individual  action,  and  only  confirmed  in  the  subse- 
quent public  exhibitions  of  a  long,  beautiful,  and 
exalted  career. 

HENBY  A.  S.  DEABBOEN. 

Hbnbt  Albxastdbb  Soammell  DoABBOBy  was 
horn  at  Exeteft  New  Hamp'^hire,  in  1783.  His 
father  was  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  an  officer  in 
the  American  Revolution^  the  author  of  a  MS. 
joornal  of  his  expedition  to  Canada,  imprisonment 
in  Quebec,  expedition  to  Wyoming,  and  other  ad- 
ventures during  the  war,  printed  in  his  life  by 
hi«i  son.  n.  A.  8.  Dearborn  was  educated  at 
WQliam  and  Mary  College,  studied  kw  with  Wirt 
and  8tory ;  practised  in  rortlaod,  and  established 
himself  in  JBoston,  where  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Collector  of  the  Port  in  1818.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  military  and  political  of- 
faira  of  Massachnfiett"*,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  from  1881  to  1888  was  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Norfolk  District.  He  was 
M.iTor  of  Boxbnry  from  1847  till  his  death,  July 
2J),''l851. 

General  Dearborn  published,  in  1819,  a  Memoir 
on  the   Oommeree  of   the   Black  JSeoi,  in  two 


volumes  8vo.,  vnth  a  quarto  volume  of  maps 
(Boston);  in  1889,  Letters  on  the  Internal  Im- 
provements  and  Oommeree  of  the  Weet  (Boston) ; 
and  was  also  the  author  of  a  Biography  of  Com- 
modore Bainbridge^  and  of  his  father.  He  left 
many  nianuscrii>t4  unpublished,  amon^  which  are 
a  Diary  in  forty-five  volumes,  a  Memoir  of 
his  father-in-law,  CoL  Wm.  R.  Lee  of  Marble- 
head,  and  a  History  of  the  Battie  of  Bunker's 
HilL* 

JOHN  SAHDEBSOK, 

Ths  author  of  the  lively  sketches  of  French  so- 
ciety in  that  attractive  book  The  Ameriean  in. 
Farisj  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Car- 
lisle in  1788.  He  first  studied  the  classics  (favor- 
ite passages  of  which,  at  the  close  of  his  fife,  he 
interwove  in  his  essays  with  happy  effect)  with  a 
clergyman  of  his  region,  travelling  some  seven 
miles  from  home  daily  for  his  instruction.  In  1 806 
he  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  but  requiring  a 
means  of  immediate  support  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Clermont  Seminary,  afterwards  raarryinff 
the  daughter  of  the  principal,  John  T.  Carr6,  and 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Port  Folio,  and  wrote  occasion- 
ally for  the  Aurora,  The  lAces  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence^  published  In 
1820,  were  written  by  himself  and  his  brother. 
Our  author's  share  of  this  work  was  the  compo- 
sition of  the  first  and  second  volumes.  In  1888 
he  defended  his  favorite  classical  literature,  as  a 
branch  of  study,  in  the  letters  signed  Boher^eot, 
directed  against  a  plan  of  education  proposed  for 
the  Girard  College.  His  health  fEiiling  he  em- 
barked for  Havre  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and  re- 
mained in  Paris  nearly  a  year,  writing  the  series 
of  descriptive  papers  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  1888,  entitled  Sketches  of  Parte:  in  Fa- 
miliar Letters  to  his  FHends,  by  an  American 
Gentleman.  He  also  visited  England  before  his 
return,  of  which  he  commenced  a  similar  account 
in  several  papers  in  the  Ehickerbocker  Magazine. 

Returning  to  America  he  taught  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  the  Philadelphia  High-School. 
Though  broken  in  health  he  maintained  a  habit 
of  cheerfhlness,  exercising  his  talent  in  humor 
and  sarcasm.  Griswold,  who  saw  him  in  his  laai 
days,  speaks  of  his  mirth  and  tenderness,  and 
fondness  for  his  daughter,  and  his  cherished  re- 
collections of  his  departed  wife.*  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  April  5,  1844. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  his  Sketches  of  Paris 
consists  in  their  light  French  tone  of  enjoyment. 
He  caught  tiie  spirit  of  the  place  and  admirably 
transfhsed  it  into  the  style  of  his  letters,  mingled 
with  quotations  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  and  with 
an  occasional  freedom  of  expression  borrowed 
from  the  gay  memories  of  the  capital  of  which  he 
was  writing. 

THX  PASniAH  **psiraiox.^ 

If  a  gentleman  comes  to  Paris  in  the  dog-days^ 
when  his  countrymen  are  spread  over  Europe,  at 
watering-places  and  elsewhere,  and  when  every  soul 
of  a  French  man  is  out  of  town — ^if  he  is  used  to  love 
his  friends  at  home,  and  be  loved  by  them,  and  to 
see  them  gather  around  him  in  the  evenings — ^let 
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bim  not  Mt  a  foot  in  that  nnnatiinl  thing,  a  badi»- 
lor^a  i^Miiment  in  a  fhrniahed  hotel,  to  live  alone,  to 
eat  alone,  and  to  sleep  alooe  I  If  he  does,  let  him 
take  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  settle  np  his 
affisinb  Nor  let  him  seek  company  at  the  Tavern 
Ordinary ;  here  the  guest  arrives  jtist  at  the  hour, 
ban^  up  his  hat,  sits  down  in  his  usual  place,  crose- 
es  his  legs,  runs  his  fiuffen  through  his  hair,  dines, 
and  then  disappears,  lul  the  year  round,  without 
fiirther  ac^uiiintauce.  But  let  him  look  out  a  *'  Pen- 
sion," havitie  an  amiable  landlady,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  amiable  lodgers.  He  will  become  domiciliated 
here  after  some  tmie,  and  find  some  relief  from  one 
of  the  tiying  situations  of  life.  Ton  know  nothing 
yet,  happily,  of  the  solitude,  the  desoUtioo  of  a  po- 
pulous city  to  a  stranger.  How  often  did  I  wish, 
during  the  first  three  months,  for  a  cot  by  the  side 
of  some  hoar  hill  of  the  Mahonoy.  Go  to  a  '*  Pen- 
sion," especially  if  you  are  a  sucUing  child,  like  me, 
in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house, 
usually  a  pretty  woman,  will  feel  it  enjoined  upon 
her  humanity  to  counsel  and  protect  you,  and  eom- 
fort  you,  or  she  will  manage  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween you  and  some  countess  or  baroness,  who  lodges 
with  her,  or  at  some  neighboi^&  I  live  now  with  a 
most  spiritual  little  creature ;  she  tells  me  so  many 
obliging  lies,  and  no  offensive  truths,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  perfection  of  politeness  in  a  landlady ;  and 
ahe  admits  me  to  her  private  parties — ^little  fiiimily 
"  re-unions"— where  I  play  a;  loto  with  Madame 
Thomas,  and  her  three  amiable  daughters,  just  for  a 
little  cider,  or  cakes,  or  chestnuts,  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  the  play ;  and  then  we  have  a  song,  a  solo 
on  the  violin,  or  harp,  and  then  a  dance ;  and  final- 
ly, we  play  at  little  games,  which  inflict  Idsses,  em- 
braces, and  other  sudi  penalties^  French  people  are 
always  so  merry,  whatever  be  the  amusement;  they 
never  let  conversation  flag,  and  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son it  should.  One,  for  example,  begins  to  talk  of 
Paris,  then  the  Passage  Panorama,  then  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander's fine  cakes,  and  then  the  pretty  girl  that  sits 
behind  the  counter,  and  then  of  pretty  girls  that  sit 
anywhere ;  and  so  one  just  lets  oneself  run  with  the 
association  of  ideas,  or  one  makes  a  digression  firom 
the  main  story,  and  returns  or  not,  just  as  one  pleas- 
eSb  A  Frenchman  is  always  a  mimic,  an  actor,  and 
all  that  nonsense  which  we  suffer  to  go  to  waste  in 
our  country,  he  economises  for  the  enjoyment  of 
society. 

I  am  settled  down  in  the  family;  I  am  adopted ; 
the  lady  sri  ves  me  to  be  sure  now  and  then  '*  a  chance," 
as  she  »uls  it,  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  ("  the  only  one 
left"),  of  some  distinguished  lady  now  reduced,  or 
some  lady  who  has  hod  three  children,  and  is  likely 
for  the  fourth,  where  one  never  draws  anything ;  or 
"  a  chance"  of  conductine  her  and  a  pretty  cousin  of 
hers,  who  has  taken  a  mncy  to  me,  who  adores  the 
innoeency  of  American  manners,  and  hates  the  dts- 
sipataon  of  the  French,  to  the  play.  Have  you  never 
felt  the  pleasure  of  letting  yoursmf  be  duped  I  Have 
you  never  felt  the  pleasure  of  letting  your  little  bai^ 
float  down  the  stream  when  you  knew  the  port  lay 
the  otiier  wav.  I  look  upon  all  this  as  a  cneap  re- 
turn for  the  Kindnesses  I  have  so  much  need  of;  I 
am  anxious  to  be  cheated,  and  the  truth  is,  if  you 
do  not  let  a  French  landlady  cheat  you  now  and 
then,  she  will  drop  your  acquaintance.     Never  dis- 

Eute  any  small  items  overcharged  in  her  monthly 
ill ;  or  she  that  was  smooth  as  the  ermine  will  be 
suddenly  bristled  ns  the  porcupine;  and  why,  for 
the  sake  of  limiting  some  petty  encroachment  upon 
Tour  purse,  should  you  turn  the  bright  heaven  of 
her  pretty  bee  into  a  hurricane!  Tour  actions 
should  always  leave  a  suspicion  you  are  rich,  and 
then  you  are  sure  ahe  will  anticipate  every  want  and 


wish  TOO  may  have  with  the  Hreliest  affsetkm :  she 
will  be  all  ravishment  at  yoor  successes ;  ahe  will 
be  in  an  abysa  of  chagrin  at  vmir  diamMMntmenta 
MeUul  oA,  mom  Ditul  and  if  yon  ery,  she  will  ery 
with  yoQ  1  We  love  mouey  well  enough  in  Ame- 
rica, but- we  do  not  leel  such  touches  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  cannot  work  ourselves  op  into  such  fits  of 
amiabilit]^,  for  those  who  have  it  I  do  not  say  it 
ia  hypocrisy ;  a  Frenehwoman  really  does  love  yon 
if  you  have  a  long  purse ;  and  if  you  have  not  (1  do 
not  say  it  is  hypocrisy  neither),  she  really  does  hate 
you. 

A  great  advantage  to  a  Freoeh  landlady  ia  the 
sweetness  and  variety  of  her  smile ;  a  quality  in 
which  Frenchwomen  excel  UBiversally.  Our  Ifa- 
dame  Oibou  keeps  her  tittle  artillery  at  play  during 
the  whole  of  the  dinnertime,  and  has  brought  hsr 
smile  under  such  a  discipline  as  to  suit  it  exactly  to 
the  passion  to  be  represented,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
person  with  whom  she  exchanges  looka.  You  can 
tell  aoy  one  who  is  in  arrears  as  if  yoQ  were  her 
private  secretary,  or  the  wealth  and  UberaUty  of  a 
guest  better  than  hia  banker,  by  her  smile.  If  it  be 
a  surly  knave  who  counts  the  pennies  with  her,  the 
little  thing  is  strangled  in  its  birth ;  and  if  one  who 
owes  his  meals,  it  miscarries  altogether;  and  for  a 
mere  visiter  she  lets  off  one  worth  only  tliree  franca 
and  a  half;  bat  if  a  favorite,  who  never  looka  into 
the  particulars  of  her  bill  and  takes  her  htCtery  tick- 
ets,  then  yon  will  see  the  whole  heaven  of  her  fiMe 
in  a  blase,  nnd  it  does  not  expire  suddenly,  but  Hke 
the  fine  twiliffht  of  a  summer  evening,  dies  away 
gently  on  her  lipa.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  one  flasn 
out  like  a  squib,  and  leave  you  at  once  in  the  dark ; 
it  had  lit  on  the  wrong  person ;  and  at  other  times 
I  have  seen  one  struggling  long  for  its  life ;  I  have 
watched  it  while  it  was  gaspinff  its  last ;  she  has  a 
way  too  of  knocking  a  smile  on  tine  head ;  I  observed 
one  at  dinner  to-day,  from  the  very  height  and  bloom 
of  health  fiUl  down  and  die  without  a  kick. 

8SLLEGK  06B0BN. 

Skllbok  Osbosn  was  bom  at  Trnmbnll,  Faii^eld 
County,  Oonn.,  in  the  year  1788.  He  received 
tiie  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  English  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  placed  in  a  news- 
paper printing-office  at  Danbnry.  During  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  wrote  several  short  poems,  and 
shortly  after  its  expiration,  on  his  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  became  the  editor  of  a  Jefkst- 
sonian  pi^r  called  the  Witnem,  The  federaliatB 
were  largely  in  the  minority  in  the  oonnty,  and 
the  JonrmJ,  which  was  conducted  in  a  violent 
tone,  had  many  enemies.  One  of  these  sned  fbr 
an  alleged  libel  which  appeared  in  its  colnmns. 
The  editor  was  fbnnd  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  In  default  of  payment  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  Litchfield  jail,  greatly  to  the  indigna- 
tion ofhis  political  friends,  who  marched  in  procea- 
sion  to  the  place  of  his  confinement  After  has 
release  he  returned  to  his  paper,  which  he  edited 
for  several  years.  About  1809  he  married  a  lady 
of  New  Bedford,  who  died  a  few  years  after. 
During  the  war  of  1812-14  he  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  was  stationed  on 
the  Canada  frontier.  After  the  peace  he  resumed 
the  editcnnal  profession  at  Bennington,  Yermonti 
where  he  remained  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  was  for 
a  short  time  during  the  year  1825  the  editor  of  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  support  of  John  0.  Oalhonn 
lor  the  Presidency.  He  next  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  died  in  October,  1826. 
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Bh  small  Yolmne  of  Po^nu,  Morale  SentimerUal^ 
and  Satvrical^  poblished  at  Boston  in  1828,  is  a 
selection  of  his  fugitive  pieces  written  at  yarioas 
periods,  mosUy  in  a  feeble  vein  of  morality,  with 
some  erxide  attempts  at  humor.  A  sketch  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  a  descriptive  account  of 
New  England,  has-a  homely  air  of  reality.     . 


:^ 


nw  wkqimMJku, 


Narse  of  my  earliest  hope,  my  ripest  joy  1 
What  theme  more  grateful  could  my  verse  emjdoy  t 
Thy  copious  breast  is  bounteous,  if  not  f&ir — 
My  heart  unweaned,  still  clings  and  nestles  there. 
Though  doomed  to  exile  by  stern  Fate's  decree, 
Still  memory  and  mind  can  visit  thee. 

Borne  on  Imagination's  buoyant  wings, 
Again  I  view  thy  groves,  thy  hills,  thy  springs; 
Thy  coy,  reluctant,  but  relenting  soil, 
Woo'd  and  subdued  bv  persevering  toil— 
Thy  various  coast ;  wnere  frowns  the  rocky  shore, 
Where  the  rude  breakers  beat  with  eeaseless  roar ; 
Or  where  the  lasv  billows  slowlv  reach 
And  gambol  ou  toe  iisr  ezteuded  beach — 
Where  islands  in  fantastic  groups  are  seen. 
And  pigmy  promontories,  crowned  with  green ; 
Where  rise  the  hulks  that  float  on  distant  seas. 
In  tropic  climes  that  scorch,  or  climes  that  freese, 
Whose  prows,  directed  by  each  hardy  crew, 
The  giant  whale  or  valued  cod  pursue— 
Where  many  a  fearless  tar  was  early  bred. 
The  light  Of  victory  round  our  flag  to  spread : 
T6  sean  all  climes  and  visit  every  realm — 
And  o'er  earth's  surface  guide  the  subject  helm. 

WASHINGTON  IBVING. 

WAflHiNGTO?r  Irving  was  bom  April  8,  1788,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,*  the  youngest  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, William  Irving,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  married  an  English  lady  and  been  settled  in 
his  new  country  some  twenty  years.  His  early 
education  was  much  influenced  by  the  tastes  of 
his  brothers,  who  had  occupied  themselves  with 
literature ;  and  he  fell  in  himself  with  a  stock  of 
the  best  old  English  authors,  tiie  study  of  which 
generously  unfolded  his  happy  natural  disposition. 
Chancer  and  Spenser  were  his  early  favorites. 
He  had  an  ordinary  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  oommenoed  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  1802  he  wr9te  for  the  Morning  Chr(micl^  a 
New  York  paper,  edited  by  his  brother  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  a  series  of  essavs  on  the  theatres,  manners 
of  the  town,  and  kinclred  topics,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  A  pamphlet  edition 
of  ^ese  was  published  in  1824  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  anthor.  In  1804,  led  by  some  symp- 
toms of  ill  health,  apparently  of  a  pulmonary 
affection,  he  visited  the  South  of  Europe,  sailing 
from  New  York  for  Bordeaux  in  May,  and  travel- 
ling on  his  arrival  by  Nice  to  Genoa,  where  he 
paired  two  months  thence  to  Messina  in  Sicily, 
inaking  a  tour  of  tnat  island,  and  crossing  fiom 
Palermo  to  Naples.  Thence  through  Italy  and 
Switzerland  to  France,  where  he  resided  several 
months  in  Paris,  and  reached  England  through 
Flanders  and  Holland,  ^thering  a  stock  of  mate- 
rials for  his  fhture  writings.  While  at  Rome  on 
this  journey  he  became  acquainted  with  Wash- 
ington AUston,  and  so  far  partidpaced  in  his  stu- 
dies as  to  meditate  for  a  time  the  profession  of  a 

*  The  hooBe  In  which  be  WM  born  WHS  next  to  the  corner  of 
Falton  ftreet  In  WUUftm,  sow,  by  the  widening  of  the  former 
street,  on  the  eomer,  mnd  one  of  the  Waehlngton  Stores. 


painter,  for  which  he  has  natnrally  a  taste.  In 
the  remimscences  of  AUston  from  Irving's  pen, 
in  previous  pages  of  this  work,  will  be  founu  an 
interesting  account  of  this  episode  of  artastical 
life  and  distinguished  friendship.* 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  he  returned  to 
New  York  in  March,  1806.  He  took  up  again 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  at  the 
close  of  the  year  attomey-at-law.  He,  however, 
never  practised  the  profession. 

Salmagundi;  or,  the  W him- Whams  cmd  Dpi- 
nions  of  Launcdot  Langstaffy  Esq.^  and  otnerSy 
was  at  that  time  projected,  and  the  publication 
commenced  in  a  series  of  small  eighteenmo  num- 
bers, appearing  about  once  a  fortni^t  from  the 
Shakespeare  (£illery  of  Longworth.  The  first  is 
dated  January  24,  1807.  It  was  continned  for  a 
year,  through  twenty  numbers.  Paulding  wrote 
a  good  portion  of  this  work,  William  Irnng  the 
poetry,  and  Washington  Irving  the  remainder. 
The  humors  of  the  day  are  hit  off  in  this  sonib  in 
so  agreeable  a  style  that  it  is  stiU  read  witn  inte^ 
rest,  what  was  piquant  gossip  then  being  amusing 
history  now.  It  was  the  intention  of  Irving  to 
have  extended  these  papers  by  carrying  ont  the 
invention  and  marrving  Will  Wizard  to  the  eldest 
Miss  Cockloft — with,  of  course,  a  grand  wedding 
at  Cockloft  Hall,  the  original  of  which  mansion 
was  a  veritable  edifice  owned  by  (ronvemeur 
Eemble  on  the  Passaic,  a  &vorito  resort  of  Gef- 
frey Crayon  in  his  youthful  chiys.  Among  oUier 
ori^nals  of  the<«e  sketehes  we  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Dennie, 
the  anthor,  were  hit  off  in  the  character  of  Launc?- 
lot  Langstaff.  The  well-definod  picture  of  "  My 
Uncle  John"  is  understood  to  have  been  from  the 
pen  of  Paulding ;  his,  too,  wiis  the  original  sketch 
of  the  paper  entitled  ^*  Autumnal  Keflections," 
though  extended  and  wrought  up  by  Irving. 

Knielcerbocker^i  History  qfNew  Yorkf  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1809.  It  was  commenced  by 
Washington  Irving  in  company  with  his  brother 
Peter  Irving,  with  the  idea  of  parodying  a  hand- 
book, which  had  just  appeared,  entitled  A  Picture 
of  New  York.  In  emulation  of  an  historical  ac- 
count in  that  production,  it  was  to  burlesque  the 
local  records,  and  describe  in  an  amusing  way 
the  habits  and  statistics  of  the  town.  Dr.  Ir- 
ving departing  for  Europe,  and  leaving  the  work 
solely  with  his  brother,  the  latter  oontined  it  to 
the  historical  part,  which  had  grown  in  his  hands 
into  a  long  comic  history.  The  humorous  capa- 
bilities of  the  subject  were  turned  to  account  in 
the  happiest  way,  the  flin  being  broad  enough 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  realities,  though  a 
venerable  clergyman,  who  was  on  the  lookout 
for  a  history  upon  that  subject  fh>m  a  clerical 
brother,  is  said  to  have  begun  the  work  in  good 
&ith,  and  to  have  been  only  gradually  warmed  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  Joke.  The  highest  honor 
ever  paid  to  the  authentic  history  of  Knicker- 
bocker was  the  quotation  from  it — in  good  Latin 
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t  A  History  of  New  York,  from  the  Beglnslngof  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dyoasty ;  eontainlng;  among  many 
•nrprtelnff  and  om4oQS  matters,  the  Unutterable  Pondenngs  of 
Walter  the  Doabter;  the  DiaaetroiM  ProiJecta  of  WiUiam  the 
Testy ;  and  the  Chlvalilo  Aehleyemeiite  of  Peter  the  Head- 
•trong ;  the  three  Dutch  Goyemore  of  New  Amsterdam :  be- 
ing the  only  Authentlo  History  of  the  Times  that  ever  hath 
bcNsn  or  ever  wlU  be  pabUahed.   By  Diedrloh  Knlekerbocker. 
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phrase— by  Goeller,  German  annotator  of  Thn- 
cjdides,  in  iUostration  of  a  passa^  of  the  Greek 
author :  Addo  locum  Washingtoms  Irvingii  JSist, 
Nbvi  Bhoraciy  lib.  vii.  cap.  6.*  To  humor  the 
pleasantry  preliminary  advertisements  were  in- 
serted before  tlie  pubUcation  in  the  Evening  Post^ 
calling  for  information  of  "  a  small  elderly  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
by  the  name  of  Knickerbocker^^  etc.,  who  had  left 
his  lodgings  at  the  Columbian  Hotel  in  Mulberry 
street ;  then  a  statement  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  left  ^*  a  very  curious  kind  of  a  written  book 
in  his  room,"  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  actual  book  ^Mn  two  yolumes  duodecimo, 
price  three  dollars,'^  from  the  publishers  Inskeep 
and  Bradford — to  pay  the  bill  of  his  landlonl. 

To  the  last  revised  edition  of  this  work  in  1850, 
which  contains  some  very  pleasant  additions,  the 
author  has  prefixed  an  '*  Apology,"  which,  how- 
ever, offers  little  satisfaction  to  the  irate  famiHes 
who  have  considered  their  honor  aggrieved  by 
the  publication  of  this  extravagant  burlesque — 
for  the  incorrigible  author  insists  upon  it  that  he 
has  brought  the  old  Dutch  manners  and  times 
into  notice,  as  proved  by  the  innumerable  Knick- 
erbocker hotels,  steamboats,  ice-carts,  and  other 
appropriations  of  the  name ;  and  has  added  not 
only  to  the  general  hilarity  but  to  the  harmony  of 
the  city,  the  popular  traditions  which  he  has  set 
in  vogue  ^^  fonning  a  convivial  currency ;  linking 
our  whole  community  together  in  good  humor  and 
good  fellowship ;  the  rallying  points  of  home  feel- 
ing; the  seasoning  of  dvic  festivities;  the  staple 
of  local  tales  and  local  pleasantries.''t  We  should 
attach  little  importance  to  the  subject  had  it  not 
been  made  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  an  address  before  which 
body  it  was  gravely  held  up  to  reprehension.  The 
truth  of  tiiie  matter  is  that  the  nistorians  should 
have  occupied  the  ground  earlier,  if  possible,  and 
not  have  given  the  first  advantage  to  the  humor- 
ist We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  burlesque 
has  at  all  damaged  the  subject  in  the  hands  of 
Ifr.  Brodhead,  who  has  at  length  brought  to  bear 
a  system  of  original  investigation  and  historical 
inquiry  upon  the  worthy  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam ;  or  deteriorated  a  whit  the  learned 
labors  of  O^CaJlaghan,  who  has  illustrated  the 
early  Dutch  annals  with  &ithful  diligence.  The 
style  of  Knickerbocker  is  of  great  felicity.  There 
is  just  enough  flavor  of  English  classical  reading 
to  give  the  riant,  original  material,  the  highest 
gusto.  The  descriptions  of  nature  and  manners 
are  occasionally  very  happy  in  a  serious  way,  and 
the  satire  is,  much  of  it,  of  that  tmiyersal  cha- 
racter which  will  bear  transplantation  to  wider 
scenes  and  interests.  The  laughter-compelling 
humor  is  irresistible,  and  we  may  readily  believe 
the  story  of  that  arch  wag  himself  Judge  Brack- 
enridge,  exploding  over  a  copy  of  the  work,  which 
he  h&d  smuggled  with  him  to  the  bench. 

In  1810  Irving  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  poet  Campbell,  which  was  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  poet's  works  published  in  Philadelphia. 
The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  was  Irving's 
acquaintance  with  Archibald  Campbell,  a  brother 
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of  the  author,  who  was  then  reading  in  New 
York,  and  who  was  desirous  of  finding  a  pur- 
chaser for  an  American  edition  of  "  O'Connor^s 
Child,*'  which  he  had  just  received  from  London. 
To  fiicilitate  this  object  Irving  wrote  the  prelimi- 
nary sketch  from  facts  furnished  by  his  brother. 
It  afterwards  led  to  a  personal  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  two  authors  when  Irving  visited  Eng- 
land. In  1850,  after  Campbell's  death,  when  his 
"  life  and  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  Beattie,  were 
being  republished  by  the  Harpers  in  New  York, 
Irving  was  applied  to  for  a  few  nreliminary  words 
of  introduction.  He  wrote  a  letter,  prefixed  to 
the  volumes,  in  which  he  speaks  graceftiUy  and 
nobly  of  his  acquaintance  with  Campbell,  many 
of  the  virtues  of  whose  private  life  were  first  dis- 
closed to  the  pubUc  in  Dr.  Beattie'spablication. 
After  the  perpetration  of  the  £jiiekerbodDerj 
Irving  engaged  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  mer- 
cantile business,  as  a  silent  partner.  The  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  then  broke  out,  when  he 
took  part  in  the  spirit  (^  the  day;  edited  the 
Analectic  Mageminc^  published  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Moi^es  Thomas,  writing  an  eloquent  series 
or  biographies,  accompanying  portraits  of  the 
American  Naval  Captains';  and,  in  1814,  joined 
the  military  staff  of  Governor  Tompkins  as  aid^e- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary,  with  the  title  of 
Colonel.  When  the  war  was  ended  the  next 
year,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  the  month  of  May, 
made  excursions  into  Wales,  some  of  the  finest 
counties  of  England,  and  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  intending  to  visit  the  continent.  The 
conmiercial  revulsions  which  followed  the  war 
overwhelmed  the  house  with  which  he  was  oon- 
nected,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his  resources  as 
an  author.  Repairing  to  London  his  excursions 
and  his  observations  on  rural  life  and  manners 
furnished  materials  for  some  of  the  most  attract- 
ive portions  of  his  Sketch  Book,  The  publication 
of  this  was  commenced  in  New  York,  in  large 
octavo  pamphlets,  a  style  afterwards  adopted 
by  Dana  in  his  "Idle  Man,"  and  Longfellow 
in  his  "Outre  Mer."  When  the  first  volume 
had  i^)peared  in  this  form  it  attracted  the  notice 
of  Jerdan,  who  received  a  copy  brought  over 
from  America  by  a  passenger,  republislied  some 
of  the  papers  in  his  Literary  uautte*  and  a 
reprint  of  the  whole  was  in  prospect  by  some 
bookseller,  when  the  author  applied  to  Murray  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  answer  was  civil,  but 
the  publisher  declined  it.  Irving  then  addressed 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whom  he  had  previously 
been  cordially  received  at  Abbotgford,  on  his 
visit  in  1819,  of  which  he  has  given  so  agreeable 
an  account  in  the  paper  in  the  Crayon  Mis- 
cellany,t  to  secure  his  asnstance  with  Con- 
stable. Scott,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
promised  his  aid,  and  offered  Irving  the  editorial 
chair  of  a  weekly  periodicsl  to  h^  established 
at  Edinburgh,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  had  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the  toils 
and  responsibilities  of   such    an  ofidce    to   ac- 
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t  Scott  had  been  an  admirer  of  Irylng's  early  wrftinga,  bar* 
Ing  receired  a  oopy  of  Kniclcerbooker,  not  long  after  Its  pnb- 
Uoatioo,  through  Mr.  Henry  Breroort  Irving  carried  bun  a 
letter  of  introdactlon  from  Campbell,  to  whom  Scott  sent  a 
meeeage,  tbanUno;  him  for  ^'one  of  the  best  and  pleaaaatifak 
acquaintanoes  I  nave  made  thla  many  a  da7."-HLoekhait% 
Scott,  eh.       • 
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oept  it  He  put  the  fiist  Tolnioe  of  the  Sktteh 
Booh  to  ■preet  at  his  own  expense,  with  John 
MiJler,  Febnurj,  1820;  it  waa  g«ttinK  along 
tolerably,  when  the  booi^Beller  foiled  In  the  first 
montA.  Scott  oame  to  London  at  this  time, 
reopened  the  matter  with  Morray,  who  iasned  the 
entire  work,  and  thecoeforward  Irring  had  a 
nQbliaher  for  bia  succaei  re  works,  "condocting 
tiiinsetf  iu  all  hiB  dealings  with  that  &ur,  open, 
and  liberal  spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him  the 
weU  merited  appellation  of  the  Prtooe  of  Book- 
sellers."* Murray  bought  the  copyright  for  two 
hnndred  poonda,  which  he  mbsequeDUj  increaaed 
to  fbnr  hundred,  with  the  suooees  of  the  work. 
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In  1820  Irring  took  up  his  residence  for  a  year 
in  Paris,  where  be  became  acquwnted  with  the 
poet  Moore,  and  enjoyed  his  intiTnaoy  with  the 
beat  English  society  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
spring  of  1821,  Moore  speaks  in  his  Diary  of 
Irving's  being  hard  at  work  writing  his  Brace- 
biidge  Hall,  bavins  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
written  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
the  size  of  those  in  the  Sketch  Bnuk,  adding, 
"  this  is  amadng  rapidity."  Brae^ridge  Sail, 
or  th^  Humouruts,  ia  a  series  of  sketches  of 
English  rural  life,  hoiidar  customs,  and  refined 
village  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Ooveriey  por- 
traiture, centring  about  a  fine  old  establishment 
in  Yorfahire,  The  characters  of  Master  Simoii, 
Jaok  TibbeMn,  and  General  Harbottle  do  credit  to 
the  school  of  Goldsmith  and  Addison.  The  Btout 
Qentiemao,  the  Village  Choir,  the  delicat«  story 
of  Annette  DeUrhre  displav  the  best  powers  of 
the  author ;  while  the  episodes  of  the  Dutch 
tales  of  Dolpb  Heyliger  and  tbe  Storm  Ship 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  English  description. 

The  winter  of  1S3S  was  passed  by  Irving  at 
Dresden.  He  returned  to  Pans  in  18S8,  and  in  the 
December  of  the  following  year  published  his 
Taitt  of  a  Trajiellor,   with   the  storiee   of  the 
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Nervoos  Gentleman,  inclnding  that  fine  pieee  of 
animal  spirits  and  picturesque  description,  the 
Bold  Dragoon,  the  seriee  of  picture3  of  litararv 
life  in  Buokthome  and  his  Friends — in  which 
there  is  some  of  his'  happiest  writing,  blending 
humor,  sentiment,  and akindly  indulgence  for  the 
lailurea  of  life, — the  romantio  Italian  Storiea,  and, 
as  in  the  preceding  work,  a  sequel  of  New  World 
legends  of  Dutchmen  and  othera,  built  upon  the 
writer's  invention  in  the  expansion  of  the  ferijia 
theme  of  Captain  Eidd,  tlie  well  known  piratical 
and  moner-oonoealing  adventurer.  For  this  work 
Moore  tells  ns  that  Murray  gave  Irving  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  "  he  might  have  had  two 
thousand.""  These  books  were  still  published 
in  the  old  form  in  numbers  in  New  York,  simnl- 
taneously  with  their  Enghsh  appearauoe. 

The  following  winter  of  1826  was  passed 
by  Irving  in  the  South  of  France,  and  early 
in  the  next  year  he  went  to  Madrid,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Alexander  H.  Evwett,  then  mitiister 
to  Sp^n,  fbr  the  purpose  of  translating  the  im- 
portant series  of  new  doomnenta  relating  to  the 
voyages  of  Columbus,  just  collected  by  Navar- 
rete.  For  a  translation  was  substituted  the 
Siitory  of  tha  L\fa  and  Voyage*  of  Ghrittophtr 
Calumitu»,\  to  which  the  Voyaga  and  Diteoveru* 
of  the  Companioat  of  Golumbut  were  afterwards 
added.  The  Columbus  was  published  in  162S, 
and  the  English  edition  brougnt  its  author  three 
thousand  guineas.  A  tour  to  the  South  of  Spain 
in  this  and  the  following  year  provided  the 
materials  for  A  Gkroniele  of  the  Cari^uait  of 
Qranada,  and  The  Aliamira,  or  thelfete  SkeUh 
Book,  The  latter  is  dedicated,  May,  1882,  to 
Wilkie,  the  artist,  who  was  a  companion  with  the 
author  in  some  of  his  excursions.  Irving  spent 
three  months  in  the  old  Moorish  polacu.  He  some 
timeafterin  America,  published  his i«?ef«&  of  the 
Conqveet  of  Spain  (in  1835),  wbicli  with  his 
Mahomet  and  hi*  Sveeetton  (1819-30)  cowplete 
a  seriee  of  Spanish  and  Moorish  sutyects,  marked 
by  the  same  genial  and  poetic  treatment;  the 
fancy  of  the  writer  evidently  luxuriating  in  the 
persona!  freedom  of  movement  of  his  heroee,  their 
humor  of  individual  character,  and  the  warm 
oriental  coloring  of  the  theme. 

In  July,  183B,  Irving  left  Spain  for  England, 
having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Americim  Embassy  at  London,  when  Mr. 
U'Lane  was  Minister.  He  retired  on  the  arrival 
of  Von  Bnren.  The  Univereity  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1831  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
arrived  in  America  on  his  return,  May  21,  18S2, 
after  an  absenoe  of  seventeen  years,  and  his 
friends  at  New  York  commemorated  his  arrival 
by  a  public  dinner,  at  which  Ohanoellor  Kent 
presided.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  summer, 
Irving  accompanied  Mr.  Ellsworth,  one  of  the 
oommisaioners  for  removing  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  his  journey,  whieh  he 
has  described  in  his  Tour  on  the  Prairut,  pnb-  > 
lished  in  the  Oraj/on  Mueellany  in  188B.  His 
Abbotf/in^  and  yituUad  Abbey  formed  another 
volume  of  the  seriee.    In  1836  he  pubUshed  his 
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Atteria,  attracted  to  tlie  aabject  by  an  early  foad- 
BeB8  for  the  character  of  the  trappera  ajid  tov- 
aeenn  whom  ho  had  seen  in  his  juuth  in  Canadla. 
He  was  assUted  iii  the  preparation  of  this  wch^ 
by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pierre  M.  Irving* 

Another  nndertoking  of  a  sjrailar  ehanct«r 
was  hia  Adventura  o^  Qiplaia  BonntoilU, 
U.8.A.,  in  tha  Eoeky  Mountaint  and  th«  Far 
Wat,  prepared  from  ihe  MSS.  of  that  traveller, 
but  made  an  original  work  by  the  obeervation 
and  style  of  the  writer.  From  1889,  for  two 
years,  Irving  contributed  a  series  of  papers 
montlily  to  the  KtiitktrioelMr  Mayamt^  Among 
these  tales  and  sketches  are  two  narrativea,  The 
Early  ^xptriMCti  qf  BalpK  Eingmxid,  and 
Mottntjoy,  or  »omi  PoMogat  out  of  the  L\ft  of  a 
Cattle  &iiider.  A  number  of  these  papers,  with 
some  others  from  the  English  Annn^  and  other 
aonrcea,  have  been  collected  in  1&65  in  a  volmne, 
with  the  title  of  Wolfert's  Roout. 

In  Febmary,  1842,  he  was  appointed  Ministar 
to  Spain,  an  office  which  he  oooapied  for  the  next 
fonr  years.     Ue  then  retomed  home,  and  has  sinoe 


oontinned  to  reside  at  his  oottage  retidenoe, 
"  Sonnyside,"  near  Tarrytown,  on  the  banks  of 
Qie  Hudson,  the  very  spot  which  he  had  described 
yeara  before  in  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  HolJow," 
as  the  castle  of  the  Heer  van  Tassel,  illnminated 
with  the  throng  of  oonntry  beautiee,  and  that  pro- 
digaUty  of  "a  gennine  Dutch  country  tea-table," 
in  the  presence  of  which  the  month  of  the 
achoolmaster  Ichabod  watered,  and  his  (ikin  di- 
lated as  it  embraced  the  ample  clieer.  Of  this 
neighboiiiood,  Irving  also  wrote  in  that  tale  of  | 
his  yonth  : — "  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a  re- 
treat, whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world 
and  ita  distractions,  and  dream  qnietly  away 
the  remainder  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know 
of  none  more  promiang  than  this  little  val- 
ky."  At  this  retreat  since  his  last  retnm 
from  Enropehe  basliTed,  inthe  midstof  afiunily 
drole  composed   of  his  brother  and  bis   nieces. 


•  An  IntenstlaK  oonmiDiileatlon  from  tr*tng  on  thiitnb- 
Jeot,  «HJ Indicting  i  11017  "f  Mr.  A«or  Imvlng  paid  tabn  Ht* 
UiaiuuddDllini  to-UkanptlHiMSB-wlll  )»  ^ood  InUw 
Iitg»T7  World  for  Nonmlnr  M.  1S61.  Tlia  sdIt  oompeDM- 
^m  Irving  rtodnd  wu  Us  Hun  of  (ha  pt^i*  from  Ui 


visiting  different  portioaa  of  the  conntiy,  Bnd  em- 
ploying his  pen  in  the  oompueition  of  bis  L^ft  of 
Wathingtoru,  the  first  volume  of  which,  as  we 
write,  is  in  progress  throngh  the  press.  The  pre- 
paration of  this,  the  pnblicatiou  of  Oli/Btr  Chld- 
tmitk,  a  BioffrapAf,  an  enlar^iement  of  a  life 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  in  edition  in  Paris  of 
that  author's  works,  adapting  the  reeearchee  of 
Prior  and  Foister,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his 
own  writings  pablished  by  Putnam,  of  which 
aevend  of  the  volnmee  have  been  pahLshed  in  a 
more  costly  form,  enriched  by  the  vigorons  and 
refined  designs  of  Darley,  have  been  his  latest 
literary  productions. 

In  estimating  the  genina  of  Irvine,  we  can 
hardly  attach  too  high  a  value  to  the  refined 
qualities  and  genial  humor  which  have  made  his 


return.  It  is  the  felicitv  of  but  few  suthoi^ 
out  of  the  vast  stock  of  Englisli  literature,  to 
delight  equally  young  and  old.  The  talee  of  Ir- 
ving are  the  favorite  authors  of  childlMod,  and 
their  good  humor  and  amenity  can  please  where 
most  Ticerature  is  weariness,  in  the  sick  room  of 
the  oonvaleecent.  Every  infiaenee  which  bresthea 
fkim  these  writings  is  good  and  generous.  Their 
sentiment  is  always  Just  and  manly,  withoutcant 
or  affectation;  their  hnmor  is  always  within  the 
bonnds  of  propriety.  They  have  a  fresh  inspira- 
tion of  American  nature,  which  is  not  the  leas 
nature  for  tiie  art  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
The  color  of  personality  attaohes  us  throughout 
to  the  author,  whose  humor  of  character  is 
always  to  be  felt.  Thij  happy  art  of  preaenting 
rude  and  confused  objects  m  an  orderly  plessur- 
able  aspect,  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  Irving,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  in 
Dterature.  The  philosopher  Hume  said  a  turn 
for  humor  waa  worth  to  him  ton  thousand  a 
year,  and  it  is  this  gift  which  the  writings  of 
Irving  imparl  To  this  quality  is  allied  an  active 
ttxiay  and  poetic  imagination,  many  of  the 
choicest  passages  (tf  Irving  tieing  interpenetrated 
by  this  vivifying  power.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions only,  we  believe,  in  some  stanzas  to  the 
Passaic  Giver,  some  delicate  linee,  descriptive  of 
a  pdnting  by  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,*  and  a 
theatrical  addreas,  once  prouonnoed  by  Cooper  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  has  he  ever  put  pen  to  verse ; 
but  he  is  an  essential  poet  in  prom,  in  many  ex- 
quisite passages  of  vivid  description  from  West- 
minster Abbey  and  English  mral  scenery  to  the 
waste  beautiea  of  the  great  region  beyond  the 
MiSHissippi.    Parallel  with  the  ruder  but  ni<H« 

•  Aii<i1dt>bflo«>pbeilaT(iadln;,tBtlriaplct>in,mmaR)nD, 
to  ft  Toanc  buDtj  who  !■  ul*flp  la  ft  chair  on  lh«  othor  <U« 
or  tlH  table.    It  la  *  Ih  maaatt'i  d»r-  «id  tb*  nrm  unit- 

Sbtn  l>  lot  (n  IhroaiA  the  opan  sHincnt.    TbH«  m  Uw 
lU  wUeh  Inlnf  *Tot<  >t  his  fritnil  Nawun'a  icqnait.  M  ■ 
dMcrlpUoa  of  tha  plctura  :— 


wtlaftcctr 


iwriepuce. 

amlng. 
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TobBSt  and  athletie  vrilingB  of  Cooper,  the 
▼olames  of  Irving  improved  Amerioaa  society, 
and  rendered  ttie  national  name  beloved  and 
respected  abroad.  Both,  to  the  honor  of  the 
coontry,  have  never  lacked  admirers  from  the 
start;  both  have  been  followed  by  diligent 
schools  of  imitators,  and  their  books  will  con- 
tinae  to  be  read  together,  with  equal  honor,  as 
the  complemeoit  of  each  otlier. 

We  may  here  properlyintrodnoe  some  notices 
of  the  elder  brothers  of  Washington  Irving,  who, 
together  with  himself  estabUshed  the  family  re- 
putation in  literature.  They  were  four; — ^Wil- 
liam, Peter,  Ebenezer,  and  John  Treat.  All  were 
engaged  in  literary  or  professional  life  except 
Ebenezer,  who  pursued  a  mercantile  career. 

WiLUAM  Ibving  was  bom  in  New  York, 
Au^t  15,  1766.  He  commenced  life  as  an 
Indian  trader,  residing  at  Johnstown  and  Cangh- 
awaga  on  the  Mohawk,  from  1787  to  1791.  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  author,  James  K.  Paul- 
ding, November  7,  1793.  At  the  date  of  Salmar 
gundi  he  was  a  merchant  at  New  York,  with  the 
character  of  a  man  of  wit  and  refinement,  who 
had  added  to  a  natural  genial  temperament  the 
extensive  resources  of  observation,  and  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  world,  gathered  in  his  border 
life.  The  part  which  he  took  in  Salmagundi  was 
chiefly  the  contribution  of  the  poetical  pieces, 
which  are  mainly  from  his  pen — ^the  letters  and 
proclamations,  the  humorous  and  sentimental 
verse,  "from  the  mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft."  These 
poems   are  in  a  happy  vein,  and  if  separately 

J)ubli9hed  with  the  author's  name,  would  have 
ong  since  g^ven  him  a  distinct  place  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  American  hterftti.  In  furtherance 
of  the  prevailing  humor  of  the  book,  they  cele- 
brate the  simpler  manners  of  former  days,  and 
the  eccentricities  and  scandals  of  the  passing 
time.  The  satire  is  pungent  and  good-natured, 
and  the  numbers  felicitous.  A  few  stanzas  will 
show  how  pleasantly  Pindar  Cockloft,  Esq., 
blended  nurth  with  sentiment 


TiBioir  OF  TWO  aoTsn  nr  ▲  ball-boox. 

How  oft  I  breathe  the  inward  sigh, 
And  feel  the  dew-drop  in  my  eye. 
When  I  behold  some  oeauteouB  frame, 
Divine  in  everything  but  name, 
Just  venturinff,  in  the  tender  age, 
On  Fashion*!  kite  new-fangled  stage  1 
Where  soon  the  goileleas  heart  shall  oea^ 
To  beat  in  artleeaneas  and  peace; 
Where  ail  the  flowers  of  ^ay  deUght 
With  which  youth  decks  its  proapeetB  bright, 
Shall  wither  inid  the  cares — the  strife — 
The  cold  realities  of  life  I 

Thus  latelv,  in  my  careless  mood, 
As  I  the  world  of  fashion  viewed, 
While  celebrating  great  and  tmall. 
That  grand  tolemnity — a  ball. 
My  roving  vision  chanced  to  light 
On  two  sweet  forms,  divinely  bright ; 
Two  sister  nymphs,  alike  in  face, 
In  mien,  in  loveiineis  and  grace ; 
Twin  rose-buds,  bursting  into  bloom. 
In  all  their  brilliance  and  perfume ; 
like  those  fiur  forms  that  often  beam, 
Upob  the  eastern  poet's  dream : 


For  Eden  had  each  lovely  maid 
In  native  innocence  arrayed, — 
And  heaven  itself  had  almost  shed 
Its  sacred  halo  round  each  head  I 

They  seemed,  just  entering  hand  in  hand, 
To  cautious  tread  this  fiairy  land ; 
To  take  a  timid  hasty  view, 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  new. 
The  modest  blush,  untaught  by  art^ 
Bespoke  their  purity  of  heart ; 
Ana  every  timorous  act  unfurled 
Two  souls  unspotted  by  the  world. 

Oh,  how  these  strangers  joyed  my  sight, 
And  thrilled  my  bosom  with  delight  I 
Thev  brought  the  visions  of  my  youth 
BacK  to  my  soul  in  all  their  truth, 
Recalled  fair  spirits  into  day, 
That  time's  rough  hand  had  swept  away  I 
Thus  the  bright  natives  from  above, 
Who  come  on  messages  of  love. 
Will  bless,  at  rare  and  distant  whiles, 
Our  sinful  dwelling  by  their  smiles  1 

Oh  I  my  romance  of  youth  is  past. 
Dear  airy  dreams  too  bright  to  lastl 
Yet  when  such  forms  as  these  appear, 
I*feel  your  soft  remembrance  here ; 
For,  an  I  the  simple  poet's  heart, 
On  which  fond  love  once  played  its  part, 
Still  feels  the  soft  pulsations  neat. 
As  loth  to  quit  their  former  seat 
Just  like  the  harp's  melodious  wire, 
Swept  by  a  bard  with  heavenly  fire. 
Though  ceased  the  loudly  swelling  strain, 
Yet  sweet  vibrations  long  remain. 

Fun  soon  I  found  the  lovely  pair 
Had  sprung  beneath  a  mother's  care, 
Hard  by  a  neighbouring  streamlet's  side^ 
At  once  its  ornament  and  pride. 
The  beauteous  parent's  tender  heart 
Had  well  fulfilled  its  pious  part; 
And,  like  the  holy  man  of  old, 
As  we're  by  sacred  writings  told. 
Who,  when  he  from  his  pupil  n>ed. 
Poured  two-fold  blessings  on  his  head', — 
So  this  fond  mother  had  imprest 
Her  early  virtues  in  each  breast. 
And  as  she  found  her  stock  enlarge. 
Had  stampt  new  graces  on  her  charge. 

The  fair  resigned  the  calm  retreat. 
Where  first  their  souls  in  concert  beat, 
And  flew  on  expectation's  wing, 
To  sip  the  joys  of  life's  gay  spring ; 
To  sport  in  fashion's  splendid  mase. 
Where  friendship  fades,  and  love  decays. 
So  two  sweet  wild  flowers,  near  the  sids- 
Of  some  fiur  river's  silver  tide. 
Pure  as  the  g^tle  stream  that  laves 
The  green  banks  with  its  lucid  waves. 
Bloom  beauteous  in  their  native  g^nnd, 
Diffusing  heavenly  fragrance  round : 
But  should  a  venturous  hand  transfer 
These  blossoms  to  the  gay  parterre 
Where,  spite  of  artificial  aid. 
The  fiurest  plants  of  nature  ftAt ; 
Though  they  may  shine  supreme  awhile^ 
Mid  pale  onee  of  the  stranger  soil. 
The  tender  beauties  soon  decay. 
And  their  sweet  fragrance  dies  away. 

Blest  spirits  I  who  enthroned  in  air, 
Watch  o'er  the  virtues  of  the  fair. 
And  with  angelic  ken  survey, 
^leir  windings  through  life  s  chequered  way ; 
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Who  hoTer  round  them  as  they  glide 

Down  fashion's  smooth  deceitful  tide, 

And  guard  them  o'er  that  stormy  deep 

Where  Dissipation's  tempests  sweep : 

Ohy  make  this  inexperienced  pair. 

The  objects  of  your  tenderest  care. 

Pr«erve  them  from  the  langoid  eye. 

The  faded  cheek — ^the  long  drawn  sigh ; 

And  let  it  be  your  constant  aim 

To  keep  the  fair  ones  ttUl  the  mhm  ; 

Two  sister  hearts,  unsullied,  bright 

As  the  first  beam  of  lucid  light, 

That  sparkled  from  the  youthful  son, 

When  first  his  jocund  race  begun. 

So  when  these  hearts  sliall  burst  their  shrine, 

To  wing  their  flight  to  realms  divine, 

They  may  to  radiant  mansions  rise 

Pure  as  when  first  they  left  the  skies. 

In  his  poem  entitled  Tea^  which  is  "earnefltly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  nuddend  of 
a  certain  age,"  there  is  this  introduction  of  the 
time-out-<)f-mind  scandal  associated  with  tliat 
beverage. 

In  harmless  chitHshat  an  aoquuntance  they  roast, 
And  serve  up  a  friend,  as  they  serve  up  a  toast,^ 
Some  gentle  f€nue  pa*^  or  some  female  tniMtakei  * 
Ib  like  sweetmeats  delicious,  or  relislied  as  cake ; 
A  bit  of  broad  scandal  is  like  a  dry  crust, 
It  would  stick  in  the  throat,  so  they  butter  it  first 
With  a  little  aflfected  good-nature,  and  cry 
"  No  body  regretB  the  thing  deeper  than  L" 
Our  young  ladies  nibble  a  good  name  in  play. 
As  for  pastime  they  nibble  a  biscuit  away: 
While  with  shrugs  and  surmbes,  Uie  toothlesB  old 

dame. 
As  she  mtimbles  a  crust  she  will  mumble  a  name  ; 
And  as  the  fell  sisters  astonished  the  Scot, 
In  predicting  of  Banauo's  descendants  the  lot. 
Making  shadows  of  kings,  amid  flashei  of  light, 
To  appear  in  array  and  to  frown  in  his  sight ; 
So  they  eonjure  up  spectres  all  hideous  in  hue, 
Which,  OS  shades  of  their  neighbors,  are  passed  in 

review. 

In  the  more  concentrated  social  humors  of  that 
day,  there  was  opportonity  for  mnch  satirical 
pleasantry,  which  is  now  lost  among  the  nu- 
merous interests  of  metropolitan  life.  The  fops 
and  belles  were  then  notabilities  and  subjects  to 
be  oared  for  by  men  of  wit  and  society.  One  of 
the  clever  pleasantries  of  William  Irving  of  that 
now  distant  time,  which  has  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print,  was  recently  called  up  for  us  by 
Washington  Irving,  who  recited  the  lines  from 
memory,  and  kindly  frimished  as  with  a  copy. 
It  is  in  a  style  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
I^ndar  and  Golman — a  trifle  in  allusion  to  an 
absurdity  in  the  whisker  line  of  the  fops  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century. 

Sir!  said  a  barber  to  a  thing  going  by  his  shop. 
Sir,  said  he,  will  vou  stop 

And  be  shaved?  mr  I  see  you  are  lathered  already, 
Pve  a  sweet  going  raxor,  and  a  hand  that  is  steady. 
Sir!  damme^said  the  creature  standing  stiff  on  two 

feet, 
Damme,  Sir,— 4o  you  intend  to  bore  one  in  the 

street? 
Don't  you  see  that  d  la  mode  de  Ooeknetf,  I  am 

shaved  and  drest? 
Lord,  Sir,  said  the  barber,  I  protest, 
I  took  that  load  of  hair,  and  meal,  and  lard. 
That  lies  about  your  mouth  to  be  a  lathered  beard. 


This  £Mhion  of  lathered  whiskers  and  a  rat's  tail 

behind. 
Is  the  most  cjusest  thing  that  you  can  find. 
And  what  makes  it  more  ejus  to  me,  is  that, 
If  a  a  sure  sign  of  a  Tory  or  a  harry  stuck  cat^ 
For  mark  it  when  jou  will,  I  assert  it  before  ye, 
The  larger  the  whisker  the  greater  the  toiy. 

To  the  prose  of  Salmagundi  William  Irving 
ftamished  occasional  hints  and  sketches,  whi<£ 
were  worked  up  bv  his  brother.  Among  these 
were  the  letters  of  Mnstapha  in  numbers  five  and 
fourteen,  the  last  of  which  is  the  amusing  sketch 
of  the  political  logocracy.  Mr.  Irving  was  in 
Congress  from  1813  to  I8I9.  He  died  in  New 
York,  November  9,  1821. 

Petbb  Ihvino,  the  second  brother,  was  bom 
October  80,  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  with- 
out, however,  devoting  himself  to  the  profession, 
though  it  gave  hiin  the  title  of  Doctor  throui^ 
life.  He  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Mam- 
ing  Chronicle  newspaper,  the  first  number  of 
wliich  he  publishea  in  New  Yoric,  October  1, 
1802.  This  paper  was  in  the  democratic  interest, 
and  for  the  time  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Burr. 
It  had  among  its  contributors,  besides  the  editor's 
brothers,  Washington  and  John  T.  Irving,  Paul- 
ding, William  A.  Duer,  and  Rudolph  Bunner. 
As  a  tender  to  the  daily,  a  more  convenient 
method  of  parrying  the  opposition,  and  serving 
a  temporary  purpose  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
the  CarreetoTj  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  work  of 
several  hands,  was  issued  anonymously  in  March 
and  April,  1804.  Dr.  Irving  would  probably 
have  returned  the  compliments  of  the  articles 
which  his  brother  Washington  had  published  in 
his  newspaper,  by  contributing  to  Salmagundi, 
but  he  was  abroad  travelling  in  Europe  during 
the  time  that  work  was  issued.  He  left  in  De- 
cember, 1806,  and  returned  in  January,  1808. 
He  then  projected  with  his  brother  the  work 
which  afterwards  grew  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
into  Knickerbocker's  New  York;  but  before  it 
was  written  sailed  for  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  1809,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1886,  when  he  embarked  for  home.  In  this 
period  a  novel  appeared  from  his  pen  in  New 
York,  from  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  in  1820. 
It  was,  as  its  title  intimates,  an  adaptation  fit>m 
the  French,  though  with  extensive  adterationa, 
Giovanni  Sbogarro:  A    Venetian   TaJe    \tahen 

from  the  French]^  by  Fercical  G .    It  is  a 

stirring  tale  of  piratical  adventure,  in  a  now 
somewhat  exploded  school  of  fiction,  and  is 
written  in  a  happy  style. 

Dr.  Irving  did  not  long  snrvive  his  return  to 
America.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York, 
June  27,  1888. 

Ebenszeb  Ibving  was  bom  January  27, 1776. 
He  has  long  since  retired  from  mercantile  life, 
and  his  residence  with  his  brother  is  one  of  the 
pleasing  assodationfi  of  the  family  home  at  Sun- 
nyside. 

JoHW  T.  Irvwo  was  bom  May  26, 1778.  He 
studied  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  that  secured  him,  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York  in  1821,  the  appoints 
ment  of  First  Judge.  He  presided  in  this  court 
for  seventeen  years,  till  his  death.  Asa  judge, 
he  is  worthily  pronounced  to  have  been  ^  in  many 
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respects  a  model  for  imitadon.  To  the  strictest 
integrity  and  a  strong  love  of  justice,  he  united 
the  most  exact  and  methodical  habits  of  business ; 
attentive,  careful,  and  painstaking,  tew  judges  in 
this  state  ever  have  been  more  accurate,  or  per- 
ha{)6  more  generally  correct  in  their  deoisions.^^ 
In  his  early  days  we  have  seen  him  a  contributor 
to  his  brother^s  newspaper.  He  was  fond  of  com- 
pontion,  had  the  family  elegpioe  of  style,  and 
wrote  brilliant  political  verses  in  the  party  con- 
flicts of  his  day.  He  died  in  New  York,  March 
15,  1838. 

Of  the  younger  members  of  the  fiunily,  John 
Treat  Irving,  son  of  Judge  Irving,  is  the  author 
of  several  works  of  distinguished  literary  merit. 
In  1835  he  published  Indian  Sketehet^  a  narra- 
tive  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Tribes,  a 
book  of  tively,  spirited  description.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  two  novels,  renmrkable  for  their 
striking  pathetic  and  humorous  qualities:  The 
AUom&y^  and  Hcvrry  Ha/non^  or  the  BenewUnt 
Bachelor,  Both  of  these  were  first  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  with  tne  signature 
of  John  Quod,  the  weu  known  title  to  many  a 
pleasant  article  in  that  journal.  The  locality  U 
New  York,  and  the  interest  of  each  turns  upon 
passages  of  the  author^s  profession,  the  law. 
With  the  graver  themes  of  rascality  are  mingled 
the  humors  of  low  life,  both  sketched  with  a  finu 
hand. 

Theodore,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Irving,  joined 
his  uncle,  Washington  Irving,  in  Europe  in  1828, 
and  resided  with  him  in  Spain  and  England. 
From  1886  to  1849  he  was  Professor  of  History 
and  Belies  Lettres  at  Geneva  College,  and  sub- 
sequently held  a  similar  position  in  the  Free 
Academy  in  New  York.  In  1885  he  published  an 
historical  work,  The  Conquest  of  Florida^  hy 
Semando  de  Soto^  to  the  composition  of  which  he 
was  led  by  lus  studies  in  Spain.  It  is  written  with 
ease  and  elegance,  and  has  been  well  received, 
having  been  recently  reprinted  in  1851.  Mr. 
Irving  is  also  the  author  of  a  devotional  volume, 
The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters,  In  1854  he  re- 
ofived  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

THB  ROUT  anTLBMAH— ntOM  BIAGBBBIIKIB  BALL. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  coarse  of  a 
journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  was 
recovering;  bat  was  still  feverish,  and  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  I— 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one  can 
alone  judge  of  my  situation.  Tne  rain  puttered 
against  the  easements ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
^th  a  melancholy  soand.  I  went  to  the  windows 
in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The  windows  of  my 
bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled  roofe  and  stacks  of 
ehimne^s,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room  comman- 
ded a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this 
world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been 
tdeked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boya  In  one 
eomer  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding  an 
island  of  maek;  there  were  several  half-drowned 
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fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  amonff  which 
was  a  misenible,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of 
all  life  and  spirit;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it 
were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the  water 
trickled  from  his  back ;  near  tiie  cart  was  a  half- 
dozing  cow,  chewine  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently 
to  be  rtuned  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapor  rising  from 
her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  % 
out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  • 
the  eaves ;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  doghouse 
hard  by,  uttered  something  every  now  and  then, 
between  a  bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather 
itself;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and 
forlorn,  except  a  crew  of  hardened  ducks,  assembled 
like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle,  and  nuiking  a 
riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement 
My  room  soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned 
it,  and  sought  what  is  technically  called  the  travel- 
lers'-room.  This  is  a  public  room  set  apart  at  most 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers, 
called  travellers,  or  riders;  a  kind  of  commercial 
knights-errant,  who  are  incessantly  scouring  the 
kingdom  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  or  by  coox^K  They 
are  the  only  successors  that  I  know  of  at  the  present 
day,  to  the  knights-errant  of  yore.  They  lead  the 
same  kind  of  roving  adventurous  life,  only  changing 
the  lance  for  a  driving  whip,  the  buckler  for  a  pat- 
tern-card, and  the  coat  of  mail  for  an  upper  Benja- 
min. Instead  of  vindicating  the  charms  of  peerleas 
beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  the  fame  and 
standing  of  some  substantial  tradesman  or  manu- 
facturer, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  bargain 
in  his  name;  it  being  the  fhsbion  now-a-dnys  to 
trade,  instead  of  fight,  with  one  another.  iU  the 
room  of  the  hostel,  in  the  good  old  fighting  times, 
would  be  hung  round  at  night  with  the  armor  of 
way-worn  warriors,  such  as  coats  of  mail,  falchions, 
and  yawning  helmets;  so  the  travellers'-room  is 
garnished  with  the  harnessing  of  their  successors, 
with  box-coats,  whips  of  aU  kinds,  spurs,  gaiters,  and 
oil-cloth  covered  hata^ 

I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies 
to  talk  with,  bat  was  disappointed.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  or  three  in  the  room ;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  One  was  just  finishing  his  break- 
fast, quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
huffing  the  waiter;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of 
gaiters,  with  many  execrations  at  Boots  for  not  hav- 
ing cleaned  his  shoes  well;  a  third  sat  drumming 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers  and  looking  at  the  rain 
as  it  streamed  down  the  window-glass ;  they  all  ap- 
peared infected  by  the  weather,  and  disappeared, 
one  after  the  other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  people,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petti- 
coats hoisted  midleg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas. 
The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent 
I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters 
of  a  tradesman  opposite ;  who,  being  confined  to  the 
house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fiiscinate 
the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were 
summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother, 
and  I  had  nothing  fiirther  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day  I 
I  was  sadly  nervons  and  lonely;  and  everything 
about  an  inn  seems  calculated  to  make  a  dull  day 
ten  times  duller. '  Old  newspapers,  smelling  of  beer 
and  tobacco  smoke,  and  which  I  had  already  read 
half  a  dozen  times.  Good  for  nothing  boolo,  that 
were  worse  than  rainy  weather.    I  bored  myself  to 
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death  with  an  old  rolnme  of  the  Lady's  Maffudne. 
I  read  aU  the  commonplaoed  names  of  ambitioiu 
trayellerB  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass ;  the  eter- 
nal families  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  Browns,  and  the 
Jaeksons,  and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sons ; 
and  I  deciphered  several  scraps  of  fatigniug  in-win- 
dow  poetry  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily 
lUong ;  Uiere  was  no  variety  even  in  the  rain :  it 
was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter — patter 
— spatter,  ezeeptiug  that  now  and  then  I  was  enli- 
vened by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  ihe  rattling 
of  the  (m>ps  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  oourse 
of  the  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach 
whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers 
stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas, 
and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams 
of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurkii'g-places 
a  crew  of  vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and 
the  carroty-headed  hostler,  and  that  nondescript 
animal  ydeped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond 
race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn  ;  but  the  bus- 
tle was  transient;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its 
way ;  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all 
slunk  back  again  to  their  holes;  the  street  again 
became  silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  hope  of  its  clearing  up ;  the 
barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather:  mine  hostess's 
tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire  wasliing  her  face, 
and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears ;  and,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  Almanac,  I  found  a  direful  prediction 
stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom 
through  the  whole  month,  "  expect — much — rain — 
aboul^this — ^time !" 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  houi*s  seemed  as 
if  they  would  never  creep  by.  Tlie  very  ticking  of 
the  clock  became  irksome.  At  length  the  stilloess 
of  the  house  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a 
belL  Shortly  after  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  waiter  at 
the  bar:  "The  stout  gentleman  in  No.  13,  wants 
his  breakfast  Tea  and  bread  and  butter,  with 
ham  and  eggs;  the  eggs  not  to  be  too  much 
done." 

In  such  a  situation  as  mine  every  incident  is  of 
importance.  Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  and  ample  exercise  for  my 
imagination.  I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures  to  my- 
self, and  on  this  occasion  I  had  some  materials  to 
work  upon.  Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned 
as  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr. 
Johnson,  or  merely  as  "the  gentleman  in  Na  18," 
it  would  have  been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  *'  The  stout  gentle- 
man I" — the  very  name  had  something  in  it  of  the 
picturesque.  It  at  once  gave  the  size ;  it  embodied 
the  personage  to  my  mind*s  eye,  and  my  fancy  did 
the  rest 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty ;  in  all 
probability,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some 
people  expanding  as  they  ctow  old.  By  his  break- 
nsting  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  he  must  be 
a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ease,  and  above  the 
necessity  of  early  rising;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy, 
lustv  old  gentleman. 

Tnere  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout 
gentleman  was  impatient  for  his  breakfast  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  importance ;  "  well  to  do  in  the 
world  ;'*  accustomed  to  be  promptly  waited  upon ; 
of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  croes  when  hungry ; 
"  perhaps,"  thought  1,  **  he  may  be  some  London  Al- 


derman ;  or  who  knows  but  ha  may  be  a  Member  of 
Pariiamentf** 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short 
interval  of  silenee ;  he  was,  doubUess,  making  the 
tea«  Preeently  there  was  a  violent  ringing;  and 
before  it  could  be  answered,  another  ringing  still 
more  violent  "  Bless  me  1  what  a  choleric  old  gen- 
tleman r  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  huff.  The 
butter  was  rancid,  the  eggs  were  overdone,  the  ham 
was  too  salt : — ^the  stout  gentleman  was  evidently 
nice  in  his  eating ;  one  of  those  who  eat  and  growl^ 
and  keep  the  waiter  on  the  trot,  and  live  in  a  state 
militant  with  the  household. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  observe 
that  she  was  a  brisk,  coquettish  woman :  a  little  of 
a  shrew,  and  something  of  a  slammerkin,  but  very 
pretty  withal ;  with  a  nincompoop  for  a  husband,  as 
shrews  are  apt  to  have.  She  rated  the  servanii 
roundly  for  their  negUgenoe  in  sending  up  so  bad  a 
breakfast,  bnt  said  not  a  word  against  the  stout  gen> 
tleman ;  by  which  I  clearly  perceived  that  he  must 
be  a  man  of  consequence,  entitled  to  make  a  noise 
and  to  give  trouble  at- a  country  inn.  Other  eggs, 
and  ham,  and  bread  and  butter  were  sent  upL 
lliey  appeared  to  be  more  graciously  received ;  at 
least  there  was  no  fuilher  complaint 

I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers'- 
room,  when  there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly 
afterwards  there  was  a  stir  and  an  inouest  about  the 
house.  The  stout  gentleman  wantea  the  Times  or 
the  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him  down,  therefore, 
for  a  whig ;  or  rather,  from  his  being  so  absolute  and 
lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  I  suspected  him  of 
being  a  radical.  Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a  large 
man;  "who  knows,"  thought  I,  "but  it  is  Hunt 
himselfl" 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  inquired 
of  the  waiter  who  was  this  stout  gentleman  thai 
was  making  all  this  stir ;  but  I  could  get  no  infor- 
mation :  nobody  seemed  to  know  his  name.  The 
landlords  of  bustling  inns  seldom  trouble  their  heads 
about  the  names  or  occupations  of  their  transient 
guestBL  The  color  of  a  coat,  the  shape  or  size  of  the 
person,  is  enough  to  suggest  a  travelling  name.  It 
IS  either  the  tall  gentleman,  or  the  short  gentleman, 
or  the  gentleman  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snu£f- 
color ;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  stout  gen- 
tleman. A  designation  of  the  kind  once  hit  on 
answers  every  purpose,  and  saves  all  further  inquiry. 

Rain — nin — ^rain  1  pitiless,  ceaseless  rain  1  ifo 
such  thing  as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors,  and  no 
occupation  nor  amusement  within.  By  and  by  I 
heard  some  one  walking  over  head.  It  was  in  the 
stout  gentleman's  room.  He  evidently  was  a  large 
man  by  the  heaviness  of  his  tread ;  and  an  old  man 
from  his  wearing  such  creaking  soles.  "  He  is  doubt- 
less," thought  1,  "  some  rich  old  square-toes  of  regu- 
lar habits,  and  is  now  taking  exercise  alter  br^k- 
fast" 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  and 
hotels  that  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piecei  The 
Lady's  Magaaine  had  become  an  abomination  to  me; 
it  was  as  tedious  as  ihe  day  itself.  I  wandered  oat, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended  again  to  my 
room.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  there  was 
a  squall  from  a  neighboring  bedroom.  A  door 
opened  and  slammed  violently ;  a  chambermaid,  that 
I  had  remarked  for  having  a  ruddy,  good-humored 
face,  went  down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  stout 
gentleman  had  been  rude  to  her  I 

Thb  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the 
deuce  in  a  moment  This  unknown  personage  could 
not  be  an  old  gentleman ;  for  old  gentlemen  are  not 
apt  to  be  so  obstreperous  to  chambermaids.  He 
could  not  be  a  young  gentleman ;  for  young  gentle- 
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men  are  not  apt  to  inspire  raoh  indignation.  He 
most  be  a  miadle-aged  man,  and  confounded  nglj 
into  the  bargain,  or  ttke  girl  would  not  have  t:iken 
the  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeon.  I  oonfeas  1  was 
sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  1  heard  the  voice  of  my  landlady. 
I  eaught  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up 
stairs ;  her  face  glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her  tougne 
wsgging  the  whole  way.  "  She'd  have  no  sneh  do- 
ings in  her  house,  she'd  warrant  If  gentlemen  did 
spend  money  freely,  it  was  no  rule.  She'd  have  no 
servant  maid  of  hers  treated  in  that  way,  when 
they  were  about  their  work,  that's  what  she 
wouldn't"     , 

As  I  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women, 
and  above  aU  with  pretty  women,  I  slunk  baok  into 
my  room,  and  partly  closed  the  door,  but  my  curi- 
osity was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The  land- 
lady m.irched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy'd  citadel,  and 
entered  it  with  a  storm :  the  door  clo:!ed  after  her. 
I  heard  her  voice  in  high  windy  clamor  for  a  mo- 
ment or  twa  Then  it  gradually  subsided,  like  a 
gU9t  of  wind  in  a  garret ;  then  there  was  a  laugh ; 
then  I  heard  nothinff  more. 

After  a  little  while  my  landlady  came  oat  with 
an  odd  smile  on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which 
was  a  little  on  one  side.  As  she  went  down  stairs  I 
heard  the  landlord  a^  her  what  was  the  matter ; 
she  said,  **  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  girl's  a  fooL"^ 
was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of  this 
unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a  good- 
natared  chambermaid  in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a 
termagant  landlady  in  smiles.  He  oould  not  be  so 
old,  nor  eroas,  nor  us^ly  either. 

I  had  to  go  to  work  at  liis  picture  again,  and  to 
paint  him  entirely  different  I  now  set  him  down 
tor  one  of  those  stout  gentlemen  that  are  frequently 
met  with  swaggering  about  the  doors  of  country 
inns.  Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher  handker- 
chiefs, whose  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt-liquors. 
Men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at 
Highgate ;  who  are  used  to  tavern  life ;  up  to  all 
the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  knowing  in  the  ways  of 
sinful  publicans.  Free-livers  on  a  small  scale ;  who 
are  prodigal  within  the  compass  of  a  guinea ;  who 
call  all  the  waiters  by  name,  touzle  the  maids,  gos- 
sip with  the  landlady  at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a 
pwt  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  negus,  after  dmner. 

The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  these  and 
similar  surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of 
belief  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would  com- 
pletely overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again 
into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  operations  of 
a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely 
nervous;  and  the  continual  meditatioir  on  the  con- 
eems  of  this  invisible  personage  beffan  to  have  its 
effest :— I  was  getting  a  fit  of  the  fidgetn 

Dinner-time  came.  I  hopetl  the  stout  gentleman 
might  diue  in  the  travellers'-room,  and  that  I  might 
at  length  get  a  view  of  his  person :  but  no-— he  had 
dinner  served  in  his  own  room.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery  f  He  could 
not  be  a  radical ;  there  was  something  too  aristoora- 
tical  in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  conoemnin^  himself  to  his  own  dull 
eompany  throuffhont  a  rainy  day.  And  then,  too, 
he  hved  too  well  for  a  discontented  politician.  He 
seemed  to  expatiate  on  a  variety  or  dishes,  and  to 
sit  over  his  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good  livine. 
Indeed,  my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  ena ; 
for  he  eould  not  have  finished  his  first  bottle  before 
I  could  fhintly  hear  him  hamming  a  tane;  and  on 
listening,  I  found  it  to  be  *'  Gk>d  save  the  King.** 
''Vwm  plain,  then,  he  was  no  radical,  bat  a  fiiithful 
Mibjees;  one  who  grew  loyal  over  hit  bottle,  and 


was  ready  to  stand  by  king  and  constitution,  when 
he  oould  stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who  could  he 
be  I  My  conjectures  began  to  run  wild.  Was  he 
not  some  personage  of  distinction  travelling  incog.? 
"  God  knows  I"  said  I,  at  my  wit's  end ;  "  it  may  be 
one  of  the  royal  family  for  aught  I  know,  for  they 
are  all  stout  gentlemen  I" 

The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious 
unknown  kept  his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
his  chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  move.  In  &e 
meantime,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  travellers'-room 
began  to  be  frequented.  Some,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived, came  in  buttoned  up  in  box-coats;  others 
came  home  who  had  been  dispersed  about  the  town. 
Some  took  their  dinners,  and  some  their  tea.  Had  I 
been  in  a  different  mood,  I  should  have  found  enter- 
tainment in  studying  this  peculiar  class  of  men. 
There  were  two  especially,  who  were  re|^lar  wags 
of  the  road,  and  up  to  all  the  standing  jokes  of 
traveUera  Hiey  had  a  thousand  sly  things  to  say 
to  the  waiting-maid,  whom  they  called  Louisa,  and 
Ethelimlo,  and  a  dozen  other  fine  names,  changing 
the  name  every  time,  and  chuckling  amazingly  at 
th^r  own  waggery.  My  mind,  however,  had  be- 
come completely  engrossed  by  Uie  stout  gentleman. 
He  had  xept  my  fancy  in  chase  during  a  long 
day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be  diverted  from  the 
scent 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  Hie  travel- 
lers read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some 
drew  round  the  fire  and  told  long  stories  about  their 
horses,  about  their  adventures,  Uieir  overturns,  and 
breakings  down.  They  discussed  the  credit  of  dif- 
ferent merchants  and  different  inns;  and  the  two 
wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bermaids, and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  aa 
they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  eaUed  their 
nignt-caps,  t£at  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the 
kind ;  after  which  they  one  after  another  rang  for 
"  Boots"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to 
bed  in  old  shoes  out  down  into  marvellously  uncom- 
fortable slippers. 

There  was  now  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged, 
long-bodied,  plethonc  fellow,  with  a  very  large, 
sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  gloss  of  port 
wine  negus,  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirrincr,  and 
meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but 
the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  npright  in 
his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him; 
and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the 
wick  gi^v  long,  and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end, 
and  mmmed  the  little  light  that  remained  in  the 
chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was  oon- 
tagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost 
spectral,  box-coats  of  departed  travellers,  lon^  since 
buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  heard  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the 
sleeping  topers,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop 
—drop— drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The 
church  bells  cldmed  midnight.  All  at  once  the  stout 
gentleman  began  to  walk  over  head,  pacing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely awful  in  all  this,  especiaUy  to  one  in  my 
state  of  nervea  These  ghastly  great-coats,  these 
guttural  breatiiin^,  and  the  creaking  footsteps  of 
this  mysterious  being.  His  steps  grew  £sinter  and 
fainter,  and  at  lengUi  died  away.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  I  was  wound  np  to  the  desperation  of 
a  hero  of  romance.  "  Be  he  who  or  what  he  may," 
said  I  to  myseU;  'Til  have  a  sight  of  himl"  I 
seized  a  chamber  candle,  and  hurried  up  to  No.  18. 
The  door  stood  alar.  I  hesitated— I  entered:  the 
room  was  deserted  There  stood  a  large,  broad-bot* 
tomed  elbow-chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an 
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empty  tombler,  and  a  "  Timn*  newspaper,  and  the 
room  smelt  powerfully  of  Stilton  eheese. 

The  mysterious  stranger  had  evideiitly  bat  just 
retired.  I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my 
room,  which  had  been  ehanged  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  As  I  went  along  the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large 
pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  bed-chamber.  They  doubtless  be- 
longed to  the  unknown ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  dis- 
turb BO  redoubtable  a  personage  in  his  den;  he 
might  discharge  a  pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my 
head.  I  went  to  bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half 
the  night  in  a  terribly  nervous  state ;  and  even  when 
I  fell  asleep,  I  was  still  haunted  in  my  dreams  by 
the  idea  of  the  stout  gentleman  and  his  wax-topped 
boots. 

*  I  slept  rather  Inte  the  next  morning,  and  was 
awakened  by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house, 
which  I  could  not  at  first  comprehend;  until  getting 
more  awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail-coach  starting 
from  the  door.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from 
below,  "  The  gentleman  nas  forgot  his  umbrella ! 
look  for  the  gentleman's  umbrella  in  No.  18!"  I 
heard  an  immediate  scampering  of  a  chambermaid 
along  the  passage,  and  a  shrOl  reply  as  she  ran, 
"  Here  it  is!  here  is  the  gentleman's  umbrella!** 

The  mysterious  stranger  then  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  off.  This  wtis  the  only  chance  I  should  cTer 
have  of  knowing  him.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  scram- 
bled to  the  window,  snatched  aside  the  curtains,  and 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a  person  get- 
ting in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown 
coat  parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  Ml  view  of  the 
broad  disk  of  a  pair  of  drub  breeches.  The  door 
closed — "all  right!"  was  the  word — ^the  coach 
whirled  off :— and  that  wtis  ail  I  ever  saw  of  the 
stout  gentleman! 


THK  BBOKBT  BMAMT—nOU  TBI  SKXTCB  BOOK. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  out- 
lived the  susceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  gay  heartlessness  of  ilis- 
sipnted  life,  to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to  treat 
the  tales  of  romantic  passion  as  mere  fictions  of 
novelists  and  poets.  My  observations  on  human 
nature  have  induced  me  to  think  otherwise.  They 
have  convinced  me,  thnt  however  the  surfisce  of  the 
character  may  be  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  or  cultivated  into  mere  smiles  by  the  arts 
of  society,  still  there  are  dormant  fires  lurking  in  the 
depths  of  the  coldest'  bosom,  which,  when  once 
enlnndled,  become  impetuous,  and  are  sometimes 
desolating  in  their  effects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true 
believer  in  the  blind  deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  doctrines.  Shall  I  confess  it)  I  believe  in 
broken  hearts,  and  the  possibility  of  dying  of  dis- 
appointed love.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a 
malady  often  fatal  to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  withers  down  many  a  lovely  woman 
into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His 
nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  bustle 
of  the  world.  Love  is  but  the  embellishment  of  his 
early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  intervals  of  tlie 
acts.  He  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the 
world^s  thought,  and  dominion  over  his  fellow  men. 
But  a  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affec- 
tiona  Her  heart  is  her  world :  it  is  there  her  ambi- 
tion strives  for  empires ;  it  is  there  her  avarice  seeks 
for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sympa- 
thies on  adventures ;  she  embarks  her  whole  soul  in 
the  traffic  of  affection ;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case 
is  hopeless — ^for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  o(  loye  may  occa- 


sion some  bitter  pangs :  it  wonnds  some  fteeHngs  «>f 
tenderness — it  blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity ;  bnt 
he  is  an  active  being— 4ie  may  dissipate  his  thoughts 
in  the  whiri  of  varied  occupation,  or  may  plunge 
into  the  tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disi^ 
pointment  be  too  full  of  painful  associations,  he  can 
shift  his  abode  at  will,  and  tiJung  as  it  were  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  can  **fly  to  the  vttennoat 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  be  at  rest" 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded, 
and  a  meditative  life.  She  is  more  the  eompanioo 
of  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  if  they  are 
turned  to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she  look 
for  oonsolation  f  Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won ; 
and  if  unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some 
fortress  that  has  been  captured  and  sacked,  and 
abandoned  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim— how  many  soft 
cheeks  grow  pale— how  many  lovely  forms  fede 
away  into  the  tomb,  and  none  can  teQ  the  canae 
that  blighted  their  lovelin«f<8!  As  the  dove  will 
clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the 
arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  in  the 
nature  of  women  to  hide  from  the  world  the  panes 
of  wounded  affection.  The  love  of  a  delicate  femsue 
is  always  shy  and  silent  Even  when  fortunate, 
she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  other- 
wise, she  bnries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and 
there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the  mine  of 
her  peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart  has 
failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end. 
She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises  which  glad- 
den the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulses,  and  send  the 
tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents  through  the  veina 
Her  rest  is  broken — tlie  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep 
is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams — ^*'dry  sorrow 
drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks 
under  the  slightest  external  injury.  Look  for  her, 
alter  a  little  while,  and  vou  wiU  find  friendship 
weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering 
that  one,  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the 
radiance  of  health  and  beauty,  should  so  speedily 
be  brought  down  to  ''darkness  and  tiie  worm/* 
You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some  casual 
indisposition,  that  laid  her  low; — but  no  one  knows 
of  the  mental  malady  that  previously  sapped  her 
strength,  and  mnde  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty 
of  the  grove;  graceful  in  its  form,  briffht  in  its 
foliage,  but  with  the  worm  preying  at  its  heart 
We  find  it  suddenly  withering,  when  it  should  be 
most  fresh  and  luxuriant  We  see  it  droopinff  its 
branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf; 
until,  wasted  and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  « 
stillness  of  tfie  forest;  and,  as  we  muse  over  the 
beautifol  ruin,  we  strive  in  vain  to  recollect  the 
blast  or  thunderbolt  that  could  have  smitten  it  with 
decay. 

I  nave  seen  many  instances  of  women  running  to 
waste  and  self -neglect,  and  disappearing  gradually 
from  the  earth,  almost  tm  if  they  nad  b«en  exhaled 
to  heaven  ;  and  have  repeatedly  fancied  that  I  could 
trace  their  death  through  the  various  declensions  of 
consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor,  melancholy, 
until  I  reached  the  first  symptom  of  disappointed 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told 
to  me;  the  circumstances  are  well  known  m  the 
connti^  where  they  happened,  and  I  shall  but  give 
them  in  the  manner  they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  stoir  <^ 

young  £ ,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching 

to  be  soon  forgotten.  During  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land he  was  tried,  oondenmed,  and  exeeuted,  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  ,  His  fate  made  a  deep  impression 
on  public  sympathy.    He  was  so  young*— «o  intelli> 
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gent-^so  generoiu— #o  braye-HBo  every  thing  tiiat 
▼e  are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct 
under  tnal,  too,  was  so  lofty  and  intrepid.  The 
noble  indignation  with  which  ne  repelled  tne  charge 
of  treason  against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindica- 
tion of  his  name-— and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity, 
in  the  hopeless  hour  cSf  condemnation— -all  these 
entered  deeply  into  every  generous  bosom,  and  even 
his  enemies  lamented  the  stern  policy  that  dictated 
his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  whose  anguish  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe.  In  happier  days  and 
fkirer  fortunes^  he  had  won  the  affections  of  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late 
celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the 
disinterested  fervour  of  a  woman's  first  and  early 
love.  When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself 
against  him;  when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace 
and  danger  darkened  around  his  name,  she  loved 
him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings.  If, 
then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of 
his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the  affony  of  her, 
whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  ?  Let 
tiiose  tell  who  hare  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  sud- 
denly closed  between  them  and  the  being  they  most 
k>yed  on  earth— who  have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as 
one  shut  out'  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  from 
whence  all  that  was  most  loyely  and  loving  had 
departed. 

jDUt  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  fright- 
ful, so  dishonoured  I  There  was  nothing  for  memory 
to  dwell  on  that  could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation 
— none  of  those  tender,  though  melancholy  circum- 
stances, that  endear  the  parting  scene — ^nothing  to 
melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent,  like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting 
hour  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate, 
she  hod  incurred  her  Other's  displeasure  by  her  un- 
fortunate attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the 
paternal  root  But  could  the  sympathy  and  kind 
offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked 
and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  nave  experienced 
no  want  of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of 
quick  ani  generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate 
and  cherishing  attentions  were  paid  her  by  families 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  She  was  led  into  society, 
and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and 
amusement  to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her 
from  the  tragical  story  of  herr  love.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that 
scathe  and  scorch  the  soul — that  penetrate  to  the 
vital  seat  of  happiness— and  bitst  it,  never  again  to 
put  forth  bud  or  blossono.  She  neyer  objected  to 
frequent  the  haunts  of  plensure,  but  she  was  as 
much  alone  there  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude.  She 
walked  about  in  a  sad  revene,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  world  around  her.  She  carried  with 
her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  friendship,  and  **  heeded  not  the  song  of  the 
eharmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her 
at  a  masquerada.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far- 
gone  wretchedness  more  striking  and  painful  than 
to  meet  it  in  such  a  scene.  To  find  it  wandering 
like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all  around 
is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappings  of 
mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  woe-begone,  as  if  it 
had  ^ed  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  sorrow.  After  stroll- 
ing through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd 
with  an  atr  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down 
on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and  looking  about  for 
some  time  with  a  vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insen- 
sibility to  Ae  garish  seene,  she  began,  with  t^e 


oapriciousnesB  of  a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little 
plaintive  air.  She  had  an  exquisite  voice ;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so  touching,  it  breath- 
ed forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that  she  drew 
a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted 
every  one  into  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but 
excite  great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for 
enthusiasm.  It  completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave 
officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  thought 
that  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but  prove 
affectionate  to  the  living.  She  declined  his  atten- 
tions, for  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed 
by  the  memory  of  her  former  lover.  He,  however, 
persisted  in  his  suit  He  solicited  not  her  tender- 
ness, but  her  esteem.  He  was  assisted  by  her  con- 
viction of  his  worth  and  her  sense  of  her  own  desti* 
tute  and  dependent  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on 
the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length  sac- 
ceeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the  solemn 
assurance  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a 
change  of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance 
of  early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy  one ;  but 
nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melan- 
choly that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She 
wasted  away  in  a  slow  but  hopeless  decline,  and  nt 
length  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken 
heart 
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While  thus  the  enterprising  Peter  was  coasting, 
with  flowing  sail,  up  the  shores  of  the  lordly  Hud- 
son, and  arousing  all  the  phlegmatic  little*^ Dutch 
settlements  upon  its  borders,  a  great  and  puissant 
concourse  of  warriors  was  assembling  at  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam.  And  here  that  invaluable  frag- 
ment of  antiquity,  the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  is 
more  than  commonly  particular ;  by  which  means  I 
am  enabled  to  recora  the  illustrious  host  that  en- 
camped itself  in  the  public  square,  in  front  of  the 
fort,  at  present  denominated  the  Bowling  Green. 

In  the  centre  then  was  pitched  the  tent  of  the 
men  of  battle  of  the  Manaattoes;  who,  being  the 
inmates  of  tho  metropolis,  composed  the  life-guards 
of  the  governor.  Tnese  were  commanded  by  the 
valiant  Stoffel  Brinkerhoof,  who  whilome  had 
acquired  such  immortal  fame  at  Oyster  Bay — ^they 
displayed  as  a  standard,  a  beaver  rampant  on  a 
field  of  orange ;  being  the  arms  of  the  province,  and 
denoting  the  persevering  industry,  and  the  amphi- 
bious origin  of  the  Nederlanders. 

On  their  right  hand  might  be  seen  the  vassals  of 
that  renowned  Mynheer  Michael  Paw,  who  lorded 
it  over  the  fair  regions  of  ancient  Pavonia,  nud  the 
lands  away  south,  even  unto  the  Nnvesink  moun- 
tains, and  was  moreover  patroon  of  Gibbet  Island 
His  standard  was  borne  by  his  trusty  squire,  Corne- 
lius Van  Vorst ;  consisting  of  a  hlige  oyster  reeumr- 
bent  upon  a  sea  green  field;  being  the  armorial 
bearings  of  his  favourite  metropolis,  Communipaw. 
He  brought  to  the  camp  a  stout  force  of  warriors, 
heavily  armed,  being  eacn  clad  in  ten  pair  of  linsey- 
wolsey  breeches,  and  overshadowea  by  broad- 
brimmed  beavers,  with  short  pipes  twistedf  in  their 
hatbandsb  These  were  the  men  who  vegetated  in 
the  mud  along  the  shores  of  Pavonia ;  being  of  the 
race  of  genuine  copperheads,  and  were  fabled  to 
have  sprung  from  oysters. 

At  a  little  distance  was  encamped  the  tribe  of 
warriors  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hell- 
Gate.    These  were  commanded  by  the  Suy  Dams, 
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•nd  the  Van  Dams,  ineontbeDt  bard  avearen,  aa 
thair  namaa  betokened'— thej  vera  terriUe  looldiig 
fellowa,  clad  in  broad-^kirtad  gaberdinai,  of  that 
carious  eolonred  ekyth  called  thunder  and  Ufj^iitting; 
and  bore  aa  a  standard  three  DeTil'a-daniiiig^needleB, 
volasU,  in  a  flame-coloured  field. 

Hard  by  was  the  tent  of  the  men  of  battle  from 
the  marshy  borders  of  the  Wael-bogtig,  and  the 
country  thereabout! — ^these  were  of  a  sour  aspect, 
by  reason  that  they  lived  on  crabs,  which  abound 
in  thcBe  parts:  they  were  the  first  institntors  of 
that  honourable  order  of  knighthood,  called  Hy 
market  $hirk$  ;  and  if  tradition  apeak  true,  did 
likewise  introduce  the  for-famed  step  in  dancing, 
called  *'  double  trouble."  They  were  commanded 
by  the  fearles  Jaoobus  Varra  Vanger,  and  had, 
moreover,  a  jolly  band  of  Breukelen  ferrymen,  who 
performed  a  orare  concerto  on  conchahella. 

But  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  minute  deaerifv 
tion,  which  goea  on  to  describe  the  warriors  of 
Bloemendael,  and  Wee-hawk,  and  Hoboken,  and 
sundry  other  places,  well  known  in  history  and 
song — ^for  now  does  the  sound  of  miirtial  muaie 
aiarai  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  sounding  afar 
fit>m  beyond  uie  walls  of  the  city.  But  this  alarm 
was  in  a  little  time  relieved,  for  lo,  from  the  midst 
of  a  vast  cloud  of  dust,  they  recognized  the  brim- 
stone-coloured breeches,  and  splendid  silver  leg  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  glaring  in  the  sunbeams;  and 
beheld  him  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  which  ne  had  mustered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  And  here  the  excellent  but  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  Stuyvesant  manuacript  breaks 
out  into  a  brave  and  glorious  description  of  the 
forces,  as  they  defiled  through  the  principal  gate  of 
the  city  that  stood  by  the  head  of  Wall  Street 

First  of  all  came  the  Van  Bummela,  who  inhabit 
the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Bronx.  These  were 
short  fat  men,  wearing  exceeding  large  trunk 
breeches,  and  nre  renowned  for  feats  of  the  trencher ; 
they  were  the  first  inventors  of  suppawn  or  mush 
ana  milk. — Cloee  in  their  rear  marched  the  Van 
Vlotens,  of  Knats  Kill,  most  horrible  quaffeia  of  new 
cider,  and  arrant  braggarts  in  their  liquor.— After 
them  came  the  Van  Pelts  of  Groodt  Esopus,  dexter- 
ous horsemen,  mounted  upon  goodly  switch-tailed 
steeds  of  the  Esopus  breed :  these  were  mighty 
hunters  of  minks  and  musk  rats,  whence  came  the 
word  Peltry. — ^Then  the  Van  Kests  of  Kinderhoeck, 
valiant  robbers  of  birds'  nests,  as  their  name  denotes: 
to  these,  if  report  may  be  believed,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  slapjacks,  or  buckwheat  cakeai 
— ^Then  the  Van  Higgmbottoms,  of  Wapping's 
Creek ;  these  came  armed  with  ferrules  and  birchen 
rods,  being  a  race  of  schoolmasters,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  marvellous  sympathy  between  the  seat 
of  honour  and  the  seat  of  intellect,  and  that  the 
shortest  way  to  get  knowledge  into  the  head  was 
to  hammer  it  into  the  bottom. — Then  the  Van 
Grolls,  of  Anthony's  Nose,  who  carried  their  liquor 
in  fair  round  little  pottles,  by  reason  they  could  not 
bouse  it  out  of  their  canteena,  havinff  suen  rare  long 
noses. — ^Then  the  Gardeniers,  of  Hudson  and  there- 
abouts, distinguished  by  many  triumphant  feats, 
such  as  robbing  watermelon  patches,  smoking  rab- 
bits out  of  their  holes,  and  the  like,  and  by  being 
great  lovers  of  roasted  pigs^  tails:  tiiese  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  renowned  eongreuaman  of  that 
name. — ^Then  the  Van  Hoesens,  of  Sing-Sing,  great 
choristers  and  players  upon  the  Jew's-harp:  these 
marched  two  and  two,  singing  the  great  song  of  St 
Nicholas — ^Then  the  Gouenhovens,  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low: these  gave  birth  to  a  jolly  race  of  publicana, 
who  first  discovered  the  magic  artifice  of  conjuring 
a  quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  bottleu<»Then  the  Van 


Kortiaada,  who  Vved  on  the  wild  banks  of  the 
Crotott,  and  were  great  killeia  of  wild  dueka,  being 
much  spcAen  of  for  their  skill  in  shooting  with  the 
long  bow. — ^Then  the  Van  Bunsehotens,  of  Nyaek 
and  Kakiat,  who  were  the  first  that  did  ever  nek 
with  the  left  foot:  they  were  gallant  bush-whackers, 
and  hunters  of  racoons  by  moonlight— Then  the 
Van  Winkles,  of  Haeriem,  potent  suckers  of  eggs, 
and  noted  for  running  of  hones,  and  running  up  of 
scores  at  taverns:  uiey  were  the  first  t^  ever 
winked  with  both  eyes  at  once — ^Lastly,  came  the 
Kif  icKBaaocxxB,  of  the  great  town  of  ^hahtikoke, 
where  the  folk  lay  stones  upon  the  houses  in  windy 
weather,  lest  they  should  oe  blown  away.  These 
derive  their  name,  aa  some  say,  from  Snieker,  to 
shake,  and  Beker,  a  goblet,  indicating  thereby  that 
they  were  sturdy  toespots  of  yore;  hut,  in  troth,  it 
was  derived  frwm  Knieker^  to  nod,  and  Soekem, 
books,  plainly  meaning  that  they  were  great  nod- 
ders  or  doaers  over  Iwoks:  from  them  did  dcaeand 
the  writer  of  this  history. 

Such  was  the  legion  of  sturdy  bush-beaters  that 
poured  in  at  the  g^and  gate  of  New  Amsterdam. 
The  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  indeed,  speaks  of  many 
more,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention,  seeing  that 
it  behoves  me  to  hasten  to  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment Nothing  could  aurpass  the  joy  and  martial 
pride  of  the  lion-hearted  Feter,  as  he  reviewed  thia 
mighty  host  of  warriors ;  and  he  determined  no  lon- 
ger to  defer  the  gratification  of  his  much  wished-for 
revenge  upon  the  scoundrel  Swedes  at  Fort  Casimir. 

But  before  I  hasten  to  reoord  those  unmatehable 
events  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  tiiis 
faithfril  hiatory,  let  me  pause  to  notice  the  fate  of 
Jacobus  Von  Poffenburgh,  the  discomfited  c-om- 
mander4n-ehief  of  the  armies  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Such  is  the  inherent  uncharitableness  of 
human  nature,  that  scarcely  did  the  news  become 
public  of  his  deplorable  discomfiture  at  Fort  Caaimir, 
than  a  thousana  scurvy  rumours  were  set  afloat  in 
New  Amsterdam ;  wherein  it  was  insinuated,  that 
he  had  in  reality  a  treacherous  understanding  with 
the  Swedish  commander;  that  he  had  long  been  in 
the  practice  of  privately  communicating  with  the 
Sweaes;  together  with  divers  hints  about  ''se- 
cret service  money" — to  all  whieh  deadly  chargea 
I  do  not  give  a  jot  more  credit  than  I  think  they 
deserve. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  general  vindieated  hia  cha- 
racter by  the  most  vehement  oatha  and  protes- 
tations, and  put  every  man  out  of  the  ranks  of 
hononr  who  dared  to  doubt  his  integrity.  More- 
over, on  returning  to  New  Amsterdam,  he  paraded 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  crew  of  hard 
swearers  at  his  heels,— sturdy  bottle  companiona, 
whom  he  gorged  and  fattened,  and  who  were 
ready  to  bolster  him  through  idl  the  courts  of 
justicer-heroes  of  his  own  kidney,  fierce-whiskered, 
broad-shouldered,  Colbraad-looking  swaggerers,  not 
one  of  whom  but  looked  as  though  he  could  eat  up 
an  ox,  and  pick  his  teeth  with  the  homa  These 
life-guard  men  quarrelled  all  his  quarreh,  were 
rea<^  to  fight  all  his  battles,  and  scowled  at  every 
man  that  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  general,  aa 
though  they  would  devour  him  alive.  Their  oon- 
versation  waa  interspersed  with  oaths  like  minute- 
guns,  and  every  oombastie  rhodomontado  waa 
rounded  off  by  a  thundering  execration,  like  a 
patriotic  toast  honoured  with  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tilleiT. 

'All  these  valoroua  vapourings  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  eonvineing  certain  profound  sages,  many 
of  whom  began  to  think  the  general  a  hero  oc 
unutterable  loftiness  and  magnanimity  of  aool, 
particulariy  aa  he  waa  oontnraaBy  protastug  o»  the 
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hentmf  of  a  toldier,-~*  marvelloiulv  high-«ouadbg 

aaMTflratioB.  Nkj,  one  of  the  memben  of  the  eonii- 
oil  vent  ao  far  u  to  propoae  thej  thoold  immortaliM 
him  hj  sa  imperuiliable  atatae  of  pUiter  of  Puis. 

But  the  vigiUot  Peter  the  Headatroug  wu  not 
thus  to  be  deceived.  Sending  privately  for  the 
eommaadei^Ia-ahief  of  all  the  anniea.  ftad  having 
he&rd  all  hia  story,  garnished  with  the  oartomary 
pious  oaths,  proteetatiooi,  and  ejaculations, — 
"  Hnrkee,  eomiide,"  cried  he,  "  though  by  your 
own  aocount  you  are  the  most  brave,  upright,  and 
hoL^ourable  man  in  the  whole  province,  vet  do  you 
lie  under  the  nUBfortnne  of  beir]g  damnablv  traduced 
and  immeasiirably  despised.  2jot  though  it  la  cai~ 
tainly  hard  lo  punieh  a,  nian  for  his  misfartunes,  and 
though  it  is  vary  possible  you  we  totally  ionoeent 
of  the  erimas  laid  to  your  ehai^;  yet  as  heaven,  at 
present,  doubtleu  lor  some  wise  purpose,  aeea  £t  Ui 
withhold  all  prooft  of  your  ionoeeiice,  tai  be  it  from 
me  to  counterant  its  sovereign  witL  Beiide,  1  can- 
not consent  to  venture  my  armiea  with  a  commander 
whom  they  de«pise,  or  to  trust  the  welfare  of  my 
people  to  a  champion  whom  they  distrust.  Retire 
therefore,  my  friead,  from  the  irksome  toils  and 
cares  of  public  life,  with  this  comforting  reflection 
— that  if  you  be  guilty,  you  ai'e  but  enjoying  your 

C  reward — and  if  innocent,  that  yoa  are  not  the 
great  and  good  mnn,  who  has  most  wrongfully 
been  slsndared  and  maltreated  in  thia  wicked  world 
— doubtless  to  be  better  treated  in  a  better  world, 
whera  there  shnll  neither  be  error,  calumny,  nor 
peraeciition.  In  the  menntime  let  me  never  aea 
your  face  agun,  for  I  have  a  horrid  antipathy  to 
the   eoanteitancae  of  unfortunate   great  men    like 

DIOEHOOK  COLLEOE. 

This  institution,  situated  at  Carlisle,  the  c&jiital 
of  Cninberland  cnunty  in  Pennaylvania,  one  noD- 
died  anil  twenty-eight  miles  fnim  Philadelphia, 
w«3  founded  in  Ihe  year  1783,  by  the  efforts  of  vx 
association  in  the  state,  of  which  the  Hod.  John 
Dickinson,  the  eminent  political  writer,  and  Dr. 
Bei^jamin  Rash  were  the  must  prominent  raem- 
bers.  It  reo^ved  its  name,  in  the  language  of  tlie 
charter,  "  in  meioory  of  the  great  and  important 
services  rendered  to  his  country  by  His  Exoel- 
iencf  John  Diokinmn,  Esq.,  presideut  of  the  Su- 
preme EiecntiveOonnoil,"Bna  in  commemoration 
of  hi.H  very  liberal  dunadon  to  the  institution. 
I>ickinaoo  was  mode  flr^t  president  of  its  board, 
and  so  oontinaed  till  his  death.  Land  was  ee- 
oared  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  and  some  funds 


fonrth  of  the  following  month,  on  the  celebration 

of  the  National  Independence,  reached  CarUsie. 
His  first  experience  was  that  of  the  illness  inn- 
dent  to  a  onange  of  residence  to  a  new  oonntry. 
He  was  dismaved  by  the  attacks  of  fever  and 
agae  which  he  bore  with  his  funiiy,  and  not  less 
by  the  nnsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the 
want  of  discipline  in  the  yonth.     His  efforts  with 
the  Trostees  for  a  proper  system  of  education 
were  nnheeded,  so  that  within  the  year  of  bis  ar- 
rival he  resigned  his  situation,  witli  the  intention 
of  retumicig  to  Scotland.     The  necessity  of  re- 
maining daring  the  winter  gave  him  opportunity 
for  reflection,  and  he  determined  to  snsUkin  the 
I  position.     In  Uay,  1786,  he  was  re-elected,  and 
I  soon  entered  vigorously  on  the  proaecution  of  his 
duties,  performing  the  extraordinary  labor  of  dfr- 
I  livering  fonr  oononrrent  series  of  lectnres  on 
j  logic,  tne  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  the  Belles 
I  Lettree,  to  which  he  even  added  a  fifth,  which  at- 
'  tracted  great  attention,  a  coarse  on  systeniatio 
;  theology.     In  the  last  he  was  an  old-fashioned 
Calvinist ;  in  all,  he  brought  the  best  fruits  of  the 
Scottish  system  of  instruction  to  the  American 
wild-s.     One  of  his  pupils,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
president  of  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbnrg,  Pa., 
preserved  reports  of  these  lectures,  which  he  oha- 
raoterizes   as   full,  thorough,  philosophical,   and 
appositely   illustrated  by  wit.     In  a  letter  con- 
tributed   to  Dr.  Samuel  Miller's  admirable  me- 
moir of  Freddont  Nisbet,  he  givea  a  specimen 
fh>ui  oae  of  his  dieooursei  on  Logic,  which  foUy 
sustains  the  last  quality.* 


The  neighboring  college  of  New  Jersey  having 
then  acquired  great  sncoe^  under  the  presidency 
of  Witbei^Nion,  it  was  thonght  that  the  fortonee 
of  the  new  enterprise  would  be  secured  by  pro- 
curing another  eminent  Scottish  divine,  of  similar 
Bodal  and  learned  standing,  for  its  head.  This 
was  Dr,  Charle§  Nisbet,  long  establi-ilied  as  a 
clergyman  at  Montroee,  and  an  influential  mem- 
ber in  the  General  Assembly,  where  bis  powers 
of  wit  and  ai^ument  were  keenly  appreciated. 
He  was  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  when  he  was 
orged  b^  Dr.  Rush,  who  painted  the  prospects  of 
a  ooUegtate  rendenoe  in  a  then  remote  part  of  the 
ooantry  in  his  moat  glowing  and  somewhat  cre- 
dulous strains,  to  come  to  America.  Friends 
warned  and  advised,  but  the  divine  was  touched 
bj  the  prospect,  and  yielded  to  the  invitation, 
n«  arrived  st  Philadelphia  in  June,  178C,  and  the 


Charl«  NIiImL 

The  first  Commencement  of  the  College  was 
held  the  following  year,  in  1787,  with  some  suo- 
oess,  but  the  difBcnIties  of  the  position  were  too 
great,  and  the  points  of  antagonism  in  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  country  too  many  to  Dr.  Nis- 
bet's  Htron^y,  and  donbtlesa,  for  the  most  part, 
justly  entertained  opinions,  to  permit  him  to  en- 
joy, as  such  a  scholar  should,  the  peaceful  honors 
of  learning.  He  worked  hard,  was  badly  paid, 
and  Btru^led  ineffeotnally  to  bring  the  education 
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of  the  times  op  to  b»  BtandaH.  "  Toa  bare 
come  to  the  load  of  promise,"  said  a  fHend  to 
Um ;  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  ia  not  the  land 
of  perfonnaoce."  We  ma;  snppoee  him  bitterlf 
Mrcai=ticon  the  raab  encouragements  of  his  EealouB 
inviter.  Rush,  with  whow  opinions,  as  time  went 
on,  and  that  philosopher  lent  an  ear  to  rapid 
schemes  of  education  withont  the  classics,  and 
French  dreams  of  (government,  he  fooiid  himself 
in  increasing  an taguni^m.  Having  once  accepted 
the  post  he  should  have  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
not  have  roiled  ineffectually  at  the  world,  aa  his 
letters  show  hira  to  have  done;  but  there  was 
great  provocation  for  his  wit  in  thti  temper  of  the 
times,  and  Carlisle,  with  its  crude  pnpila  and  non- 
paving  panahioner^  was  a  poor  eichauge  for  the 
Bohd  society  and  support  of  the  best  i)eople  in 
Scotland,  whom  he  had  left  behind.  Honor 
should  be  done  to  his  sacrifices  and  his  aervicce  to 
American  scholarehip,  and  to  what  was  sonnd  in 
his  oonserrative  riows  of  pnbhc  affairs.  lie  de- 
voted himself  for  eighteen  years  to  the  service 
of  the  college,  and  died  at  his  post  at  Carlisle,  in 
1804,  having  juBt  completed  hiasiztj-eighth  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  decided  mark  and  abiUty,  of 
hninor  eqnal  to  that  of  Witherspoon,  thongh  his 
inferior  in  soundness  of  judgment.  Dr.  Uiller'a 
account  of  his  life  does  justice  to  his  talents,  and 
preeervea  many  interesting  memorials  of  his 
friends  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  scholar  of  picked  reading  in 
the  clashes  and  modem  European  languages;  and 
being  posaeaaed  of  an  eitraordinary  memory  as  well 
as  ready  wit,  used  his  copioua  stores  to  great  od- 
Tantage,  He  bad  that  vein  of  humorons  drollery 
and  satire  which  Sidney  Smith  encouraged,  and 
which  bJB  friend  Witherspoon's  pnblished  writings 
exhibit  His  collection  of  books  now  rests  with 
tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  having 
been  git  en  to  that  institution  by  two  of  his  grand- 
children, the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  M'Coskry  of  Mi- 
chigan and  Henry  0.  Turabull  of  Maryland.* 


*  Dr.  JUUir^  M tmotr,  p.  KrL 


Dr.  Nisbet  w 


a  collector  of 


Slyglott,  and  i 
ngnages.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  snuh  oUapodrida  in  Americaos  the  "Nis- 
bet Ubrary"  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  oon^st- 
ing  wholly  of  the  Doctor's  books.  Some  of  these 
are  of  the  16th,  and  even  ICtb,  and  many  of  the 
17th  century ;  and  a  few  of  them,  though  in  tat- 
ters, are  among  the  rarest  specimens  of  antiquarian 
bibliography,  in  the  way  of  Elzevirs,  first  edi- 
tions, and  orijiinals  in  astrology,  and  other  out- 
of-the-way  subjects.  They  are  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gennan,  and 
Dutch,  and  many  of  them  show  liow  sednlonsly 
their  owner  had  conned  them. 

The  aiiEwiatea  of  Dr,  Nisbet  in  the  work  of 
education  were  James  Robs,  author  of  a  Latin 
Grammar  formerly  known,  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  lanjcuages ;  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  pro- 
fessor of  Mathemntics,  and  the  Bev.  Robert  Da- 
vidson, with  a  voluminous  professorship  of  "  hia- 
toij,  chronology,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres," 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet  the  lant  mentioned 
acted  for  more  than  five  years  aa  prwident,  wlieii 
the  office  having  been  offered  to  Dr.  Samnel  Mil- 
ler of  Hew  York,  and  declined,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Atwater,  D.D.,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
was  chosen.  He  delivered  his  inaogural  addretB 
at  the  Commencement  in  1809.  New  depart- 
ments of  study  were  introduced,  and  the  college 
gained  gronnd,  but  difticulties  arising  in  it"  go- 
vernment in  1816,  Dr.  Atwater  resigned  the  presi- 
dency. After  this,  various  efforts  and  expedients 
of  management  were  resorted  to  for  the  repair 
of  the  exhausted  finances,  and  the  college  waa 
closed  for  sii  years. 

In  1822  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason  of  New  York 
was  created  president,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
years,  bnt  with  failing  health  his  great  reputation 
could  not  repair  the  fortunea  of  the  college.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Neill  succeeded  him,  and  in 
18SB  resigned.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  B.  How  of 
New  Jersey  was  the  last  oceupant  prior  to  tbo 
transfer  of  the  college  intereitt  to  the  control  <tf 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1838.    A  new 
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orgaoi2ation  was  effected;  ftinds  were  raised, 
and  the  Rev.  John  P.  Dorbin  elected  president. 
An  efficient  grammar-school  was  at  the  same 
time  set  on  foot.  The  coarse  of  study  followed 
the  general  outline  of  the  New  England  colleges. 
With  Mr.  Durbin  were  associated  Professors 
Merritt;  Oaldwell,  of  mental  philosophy;  Robert 
Emory,  of  ancient  languages;  the  Key.  John 
M'Olintock,  of  the  exact  sciences.  At  present  the 
presidency  is  held  by  the  Ray.  Dr.  Oharles  Col- 
lins. 

The  catal(^e  for  1864  exhibits  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  students  in  the  four  dasses. 

JAMS8  T.  AUSTIN. 

James  Trboothio  Austin  was  bom  in  Boston, 
January,  1784.    He  was  educated  at  the  Latin 
School  and  Haryard  Ck>llege,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  at  the  latter  institution  in 
1802,  studied  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law.    In  1806,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Elbridge 
€^rry,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
He  edited  for  a  time  a  literary  periodical  entitled 
The  E/MTcdd^  but  his  chief  attention  was  giyen 
to  his  profession,  in  which  he  rapidly  rose  to 
eminence.    He  became  the  Town  Adyooate  in 
1809,  was  for  twenty  years  Adyocato  of  Suffolk 
Ck)unty,  and  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
from  1832  to  1843.    He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Massachu^tts  Legislature.    In  1815  he  de- 
Uyered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Lexington, 
which  was  published,  and  in  1828  a  Life  of 
Elbridge  Gerry.*    This  work  i^  one  of  the  best 
presentations  of  the  Reyolutionary  worthies.    It 
is  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  in  addition 
to  its  narratiye  of  the  many  important  public 
transactions  in  which  Mr.  Gerry  was  a  prominent 
participant,  giyes  us  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Reyolution,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  a  chapter  on  the  ''*•  Priyate  Life 
of  the  Members  of  the  Proyincial  Congress." 

Among  the  members  of  the  proyincial  congress, 
su8{Hcion  of  leyity  in  matters  of  religion — ^and  ever^- 
thing  was  then  supposed  to  hayo  some  connexion 
with  this  sabject — would  haye  been  fatal  to  an  indi- 
yidoal^s  inflaence.  There  were,  however,  many 
members  in  that  assembly  vho  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  elegancies  and  refinement  of  polished  society. 
The  king's  g^yernment  in  Massachusetts  had  not 
indeed  hetn  able  to  borrow  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
bat  it  had  in  some  degree  copied  its  etiquette  and 
politeness,  and  possibly  its  less  defensible  manners* 
DietinctionB  existed  in  society  not  precisely  consist' 
ent  with  republican  equality,  and  a  style  of  address 
and  deportment  distinguished  those  who  considered 
themselves  in  the  upper  circle,  which  was  yisible 
loof  after  the  revolution  had  swept  away  all  other 
relies  of  the  royal  government  This  early  habit 
induced  some  of  the  patriots  at  Watertowa  to 
indulge  in  a  little  more  regard  to  dress  than  suited 
the  economy  of  the  stricter  puritens,  in  a  love  for 
better  horses,  in  a  social  party  at  dinner,  or  evening, 
in  an  attendance  on  baUs  and  danciltg  parties,  and 
in  a  fondness  for  female  society  of  respectebility  and 
reputatioD. 

Most  men  have  their  besetting  sina    It  might 


•  llie  Life  of  EIbridg«  Oeny.  With  OontomporarT-  Letters, 
to  the  eloM  of  the  Amerlcui  Bevolation.  Bostoa:  Wells  dc 
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have  been  in  vain  that  the  necessity  of  reasonable 
rcdoxntion  was  pleaded  as  an  excuae  for  supposed 
friyolity.  The  examples  of  eminent  men,  their 
friends  too,  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  would 
have  been  urged  as  an  excuse  equally  ineffectual, 
when  am])le  retaliation  was  token  by  the  offendicg 
members  in  finding  some  of  the  sternest  of  the 
irritated  moralists  drinking  tea,  and  endeavouring 
to  disguise  this  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  by 
having  it  made  in  a  coffee  potl  This  indulgence 
of  taste  at  the  expense  of  patriotism,  this  worse  than 
bacchanalian  intemperance,  prevented  for  a  time  any 
remarks  on  the  "  court  imitations"  of  the  backsliding 
brethren. 

The  members  of  the  provincial  congress  lived  in 
the  fiimilies  of  the  inhabitonts  of  Watertown,  and 
held  their  daily  sessions  in  the  meeting-house  on  the 
plain.  The  con^^ess  opened  early,  and  adjourned 
lor  an  hour  to  give  the  members  time  to  dine  at  one 
o'clock.  Two  sessions  were  usually  hdd  every  day, 
and  committees  were  often  engaged  till  midnight. 
The  time,  which  could  be  caught  from  such  fatiguing 
duty  without  neglecting  it,  might  well  be  devoted 
to  rational  diversion. 

A  gentleman,  who  paid  any  attention  to  his  toilet, 
would  have  his  hair  combed  out,  powdered  and  tied 
in  a  long  queue,  a  plaited  white  stock,  a  shirt  ruffled 
at  the  iKMom  and  over  the  hands,  and  fastened  at  the 
wrist  with  gold  sleeve  buttons,  a  peach  bloom  coat 
and  white  buttons,  lined  with  white  silk,  and  stand- 
ing off  at  the  skirts  with  buckram,  a  figured  silk 
vest  divided  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pockets 
extended  on  the  thighs,  black  silk  small  clothes  with 
large  gold  or  silver  knee  buckles,  white  cotton  or 
silk  stockings,  large  shoes  with  short  quarters  and 
buckles  to  match.  This  dress,  sketohed  from  the 
wordrobe  of  a  member,  was  not  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  occasions  of  ceremony,  but  assumed  with 
more  or  less  exactness  by  the  fashionable  gentlemen 
of  the  day. 

The  full  l>ottomed  wig,  the  red  roquelot,  and  the 
gold-headed  cane,  which  are  seen  in  some  of  our 
ancient  pictures,  belonged  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
were  at  that  time  the  appropriate  habiliments  of 
persons  distinguished  for  their  age  and  wealth.  It 
IS  not  many  years  since  some  examples  of  this  anti- 
quated fashion  were  recognised  in  venemble  men, 
who  belonged  to  those  interesting  times,  and  seemed 
to  connect  a  past  generation  with  the  present 
They  have  now,  it  is  believed,  ceased  from  any  con- 
nexion with  society,  if  indeed  any  of  them  still  haye 
a  being  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Austin  has  also  published  Addresses  de- 
liyered  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Sup- 
pressing Intemperance  and  the  Massachusetts 
Mechanic  Association,  Remarks  on  Ohanning's 
Discourse  on  Slavery,  a  Review  of  his  Letter  to 
Jonathan  Phillips,  in  which  he  tekes  strong 
ground  against  agitetion  of  the  subject,  and  a 
number  of  documents  on  the  Municipal  Affairs 
of  Boston,  and  on  professional  subjects.  He  has 
abo  contributed  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  and 
on  political  topics  in  the  newspapers.* 

SAMUEL  L.  KNAPP. 

Samubl  Losbnzo  Knapp,  a  voluminous  and  useful 
miscellaneous  writer,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
original  biographical  essays  in  American  literature, 
was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1784. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Phillips  Aca- 
demy at  Exeter;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
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1804;  studied  kw  in  the  office  of  ChSef-jastioe 
^ftrsona,  and  practised  the  proliBasioii  with  raooees. 
During  the  war  of  1 812  he  ocNnmanded  a  regiment 
of  state  militia  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the 
In  1824  he  beoame  editor  of  the  BoUvt^ 


GamtU;  he  also  oondnoted  the  Bo$Um,  ManMf 
Ma^mme^  to  which  he  oontribnted  seyeral  srti- 
des.  In  1826  he  established  the  NiUi<mal  Be- 
publican^  on  the  &ilore  of  which,  after  an  experi- 
ment of  two  years,  he  oommenccd  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  city.  In  1818  he  published 
Tks  TraeeU  of  Alt  Bey^*  a  small  volume  pur- 
porting to  furnish  the  observations  of  an  Oriental 
traveller  on  the  society  and  literature  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  This  was  followed  in  1821  by 
BiographwU  Shetche$  of  Eminent  Lmoyen^  and 
8tate$men^  and  Men  of  Letten  ;  in  1828  by  the 
Genw$  of  Free-Maeonry^  or  a  D^enee  of  the  Or- 
dor;  and  in  1829  by  Loctwrea  on  Amenean  LUo- 
rakire^i  in  which  he  followed  the  8nl:{(ect,  from 
its  earliest  souroes,  with  warmth  and  interest. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Sketehm  of  Public 
Characten  draam  from  the  Lhing  amd  the 
DeadX  a  series  of  letters  giving  brief  sketches 
of  the  leading  politicians,  authors,  and  artists  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bachelor  and  Other 
Talee^  founded  on  American  Incident  and  Char 
racter^  appeared  in  1836;  and  in  1832  a  smaU 
volume,  entitied  Advice  in  the  Pureuite  of  Lite- 
rature\  It  is  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and 
designed  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  English  lite- 
rature for  persons  engaged  in  basiness.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  review  of  the  leading  English  authors 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  with  occasional 
extracts,  and  a  concise  survey  of  European  his- 
tory, as  connected  with  literature  and  the  pro- 
gress of  learning,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the 
settlement  of  the  present  United^tates.  In  1888 
he  published  American  Biography^  or  Original 
Biographical  Sketches  of  IHetinguiehed  Amerv- 
cane^  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  many  pro- 
ductions in  this  department  of  literature.  The 
volume  does  not  profess  to  furnish  more  than  a 
selection  from  the  many  eminent  names  which 
have  graced  our  annala,  and  in  this  selection  the 
author  has  been  guided,  in  many  instances,  rather 
by  his  individual  tastes  and  preferences  than  bv 
the  actual  eminence  of  the  persons  introduced. 
His  sketches  are  anecdotical  and  spirited,  draw- 
ing largely  in  many  cases  on  his  own  fbnd  of  per- 
sonal recollection,  and  the  work  forms  an  agree- 
able and  varied  miscellany.  It  is  republished  in 
the  third  volume  of  The  Treasury  of  Knowledge 

*  Extracts  from  %  Joarnal  ofTnTeli  in  North  America,  con- 
■tflttng  of  an  acooant  of  Bo0ton  and  its  vicinity.  By  All  Bey, 
etc.  Tranalated  ftom  tba  oxigtoal  manniwript  Boaton :  1618b 
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t  Lectares  on  American  Literatnre,  with  Bemarks  on  aome 
Paaaana  of  American  Histoiy.    New  York :  1890. 

X  BKetehea  of  Public  Character^  drawn  team  the  Living  and 
the  Dead,  with  Notlcee  of  other  Ifattera,  by  Ignatius  Loyola 
Bobertsoo,  LL.D.,  a  reaident  of  the  United  Btatea.  New  Toik : 
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and  Library  of  Beferenoe.*  Mr.  Ksifip  was  abo 
the  anthor  of  separate  biographies,  in  a  condensed 
popular  form,  of  Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  Jaekson, 
btfiiel  Webster,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  in  1848  of 
Female  Biography  ^  IHfferent  Agee  and  No- 
tion$,'i  a  pleasant  volume,  having  many  points 
of  reeemblanoe  to  his  coUeetion  cSr  male  oalebri- 
tiea. 

In  addition  to  these  nnmerons  and  indostri- 
onaly  prepared  volunea,  ICr.  Knai^  was  the  an- 
thor of  several  addressee  delivered  on  various 
public  occasions.  He  died  at  Hopkanton,  Mnrm, 
July  8, 1888. 

ISn  FfclHBTBL 

Lbvi  Fbibbix  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  (lie 
year  1784,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
place.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Andover 
Academy,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1798.  During 
his  collegiate  course  he  suf^xirted  himself  by  writ- 
ing several  hours  a  day  as  a  derk,  and  by  teach- 
ing during  the  winter  vacations.  On  the  compb- 
tion  of  his  course  in  1802,  he  passed  a  year  at  a 
school  in  Ooncord,  and  then  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  a  pursuit  which  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  abandon  on  account  of  an  affecdon  of  the  eyes, 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  bang  for 
some  years  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  friends 
who  raad  to  him  in  English  and  Latin,  and  to  a 
writing  apparatus  which  had  been  sngg^ted  ftn- 
the  use  of  uie  blind,  for  the  means  of  literaiy  em- 
ployment. 


In  1805,  Frisbie  accepted  the  post  of  Latin  tutor 
in  Harvard  College,  and  in  1811  was  promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  the  same  department  In  1 817 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  MeUen  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  upon 
Ihe  duties  of  the  professorship  of  ^^  Natural  Edi- 
gion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity"  prefac- 
ing his  course  bv  an  Inau^gwral  Addreee,  In  1821 
he  was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  sank  in  the 
gradual  counse  of  that  disesse  to  its  fiital  termina- 
tion, July  9, 1822. 

Frisbie's  writings  were  coflected  and  published 
by  his  friend  and  fellow  professor,  Andrews  Nor- 
ton, in  1828.  The  volume  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  Address  already  mentioned,  articles  (n 
Tacitue  and  Adam  Smith'e  Theory  qf  Moral  Sen- 
timents from  the  North  American  Review,  Be- 
marks  on  the  Bight  and  Butv  of  Qotemment  to 
promdefor  the  Support  (^Beligion  by  Law^  from 
the  ''*'  Christian  Disciple,"  extracts  m>m  notes  oi 
his  professional  lectures,  and  a  few  poems  indnd- 
ing  a  version  of  Horace^s  epistle  Ad  JuUum  FU^ 
Tum^  first  Dublished  in  the  General  Repository  and 
Review.  These  remains  show  their  author  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  thinker  and  good  writer.  His 
chief  literary  labors  are  inadequately  r^resented, 
as,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  was  ae- 
customed  to  note  down  merdy  the  heads  or  occa- 

•  Kew  Toric :  C  C  Chllda,  18Ba 
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iional  pasaages  in  liis  lectores,  whioh  he  expanded 
orally  when  before  his  daas. 

One  of  his  poems,  a  general  &vorite,  A  CmUs 
in  the  AW^  not  incladed  in  the  volume  of  his 
writingS)  firat  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Antho- 
logy- 

▲  CAtTUi  or  nn  azb. 

Ill  teD  y<m,  friend,  what  sort  of  wife, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  seene  of  life, 

Inspires  my  waking  tchemes, 
And  when  I  iueep^  with  form  so  light, 
Dances  before  my  ravished  sight, 

In  sweet  aerisl  dreama 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend, 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend. 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  cheek  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  rise ; 

Features,  where  pensive,  more  than  gay, 
Have  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play. 

The  sober  thought  you  see ; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem, 
KnA  kind  affections  round  them  beam. 

But  most  of  all  on  me; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould, 
Where  yet  a  soiaethiug  you  behold 

Unconsciously  doth  please ; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art, 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  face,  each  charm, 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm. 

And  mind  inform  the  whole : 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  bouL 

Ah  I  could  I  such  a  being  find, 

And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  Joined 

By  Hymen*s  silken  tie, 
To  her  myself,  my  all  Td  give. 
For  her  alone  delighted  live. 

For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whenever  by  anxious  gloom  oppressed, 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  Fd  lay ; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  cease, 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace, 

And  drive  my  griefe  away. 

In  turn,  Fd  soften  all  her  care, 

Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  feeling  share ; 

Should  sickness  e*er  invade. 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  rising  sigh. 
My  hand  the  cordial  should  supply ; 

I'd  watch  beside  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  deform. 
My  arms  should  shield  her  firom  the  storm ; 

And,  were  its  fury  hurled. 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  Td  haae. 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 
.  Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend, 
Together  humbly  would  we  bend, 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name ; 
And  when  I  saw  her  Kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  to  her  native  sky, 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 


Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide, 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide. 

And  all  to  love  be  given  ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er. 
We'd  part  to  meet  and  part  no  more, 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven.* 


JOSEPH  B.  BUGOONBTEB. 

Joseph  STEVENs'BtTOKMiNSTKB,  an  eminent  der- 
gyraan  and  scholar  of  Boston,  was  bom  at  Ports- 
month,  New  Hampahirs,  May  S^  1784.  His  fa- 
ther the  Rev.  Joseph  Bnokminster,  himself  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  was  for  thirty-three  years 
pastor  of  the  most  considerable  Oongregational 
Society  there,  and  died  in  1812  at  the  age  ^sixty- 
one. 

The  younger  Bockminster  showed  strongly 
marked  intellectual  tendencies  from  his  earliest 
years.  He  loved  books  as  soon  as  he  could  com- 
prehend what  they  were.  He  was  tau^t  for  his 
pastime  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament 
before  he  could  be  taught  the  language  itself. 
And  when  he  was  between  eleven  and  thirteen 
years  old — ^the  period  when,  at  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  he  was  prepared  for  college — his  litera- 
ry cnriosity  was  so  eager  that,  beginning  one  day 
to  read  Boswell^s  Johnson,  as  he  chanced  to  be 
leaning  on  a  mantel-piece,  he  forgot  himself  so 
long  and  so  completely,  that  he  did  not  move,  until 
he  fainted  from  exhaustion. 

In  1797,  he  was  entered  in  Harvnnl  College, 
and  when  he  was  graduated  there  in  1800,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  his  performance  as  the  leading 
scholar  of  his  class  made  an  impression  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  few  that  heard  it,  and  now 
survive,  and  left  a  tradition  not  likely  soon  to  be 
lost.  In  fact,  his  college  course  had  attracted 
much  notice,  and  he  had  already  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  remarkable  young  man  who 
had  appeared  in  New  England  for  more  than  one 
generation. 

The  two  next  years  were  spent  by  him  as  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  at  Exeter,  aevoting  his 
leisure  to  such  a  thorough  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  as  was  at  that  time  unknown  among  us ; 
and  then  he  gave  three  years  more  to  an  equally 
thorough  study  of  theology,  which  had  been  his 
favorite  purpose  from  childhood.  This,  of  course, 
was  folio wea  by  his  public  appearance  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry ;  but  he  had  preached  only 
a  few  discourses  when,  early  in  1805,  he  was  set- 
tied  over  the  society  in  Brattie-street,  Boston ; — 
then,  and  from  the  period  before  the  Revolution, 
regarded  as  of  metropolitan  dignity  among  the 
congregations  of  New  England. 

But  there  were  circumstances  connected  with 
this  decisive  event  in  his  life,  which  should  not  be 
passed  over,  because  they  largely  illustrate  the 
position  and  opinions  of  the  clergy  with  whom  he 
was  at  the  time  associated,  and  had  much  influ- 
ence on  his  own. 


*  The  following  additional  atanzA  was  written  bj  a  friend  ot 
the  sathor  on  reading  the  poem : — 

This  Oaflt1e*a  fine,  Its  strnetore  good, 
Mateitels  beat  when  anderatood 

B jT  reaaon^a  sober  view ; 
Fixed  on  this  baae  bjr  my  oontrol. 
No  more  aerial  it  ehiul  roll, 

A  fortreaa  made  by  you. 


^ 


CrCLOP-fflllA  OF  AMEEICAN  UTERATURB. 


^ 
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From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnij,  the 
oldParitouigmof  thel^lgrim  Fathers  hod  becoitie 
much  relaxed  in  Boston  audita  neighborhood.  Dr. 
Ohannoy  and  his  friends  by  no  means  acknowledg- 
ed the  aathority  of  the  Agstmbly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chism;  and  the  Btern  power  of  Calsini^m  neoeesari- 
Ij  died  out  yet  more,  a  little  lnt«r,  when  nien  like 
Dr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Eirkland  were  enjoying  the 
highest  consideration  of  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  Mr.  Buckmineter  had  been  educated 
amons  the  straiteat  of  the  sect,  in  which,  so&raa 
New  Hampshire  was  concerned,  his  father  was  a 
leader.  It  was  the  old  echoul  dtvinity.  Bnt  hie 
own  inquiries  carried  him  in  a  different  direction. 
One  doctrine  after  anotherof  theCalvinistio  system 
was  given  up  by  him,  until  at  last  he  abandoned 
it  altogether,  and  assoclnted  himself  with  the  class 
then  called  Liberal  Christiacis ; — the  same,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  is  now  recognised  under 
the  less  comprehensive  name  of  Unitarians.  It 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  his  fatlicr;  and  once  or 
twice,  Uie  young  man  nearly  abandoned  his  pnr- 
snit  of  the  pret^on  he  hod  chosen,  rather  than 
run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  one  he  so  mnch  ve- 
nerated. Bot,  at  last,  the  parental  assent  was 
g^ven,  and  the  elder  Bnckinitister  preached  his 
son's  Ordination  sermon. 

His  health,  however,  was  uncertain.  For  four 
or  five  years  he  had  suffered  from  slight  epiler)- 
tic  attacks,  and  his  fond  and  admiring  parish, 
alarmed  by  tlielr  reciirrence,  proposed  a  voyage  to 
Europe.  He  went  in  1906  and  returned  in  1607; 
but  thoogh  the  interval  of  relaxation  thus  afford- 
ed bim  refreshed  his  strength  and  increased  both  his 
rcsourcea  and  his  earnestness  to  use  thetn,  no  per- 
manent improvement  in  his  health  followed.  Nor 
did  he  misinterpret  the  sad  signs  of  such  a  visita- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  from  memoranda  found 
among  his  papers,  as  well  as  from  letters  to  his 
father,  it  is  plain  that  he  understood  the  usual  re- 
salts  of  the  terrible  malady  with  which  he  was 
afSict«d,and  foresaw  tlie  pmbable  decay  and  wreck 
of  his  brilliant  powers.      But,  though  be  always 


felt  that  he  waa  standing  on  the  threahold  of  the 

most  awful  of  human  oaUmitiea,  and  that  be  ndg^ 
be  required  to  linger  out  a  life  gloomier  than  tha 
grave,  he  never  lost  his  alacrity  in  the  perforat- 
(tnce  of  labors  however  hnmble  or  however  ardn- 
ODS,  and  walked  flrmlj  and  gladly  onward  in  tiia 
path  of  dnty,  as  if  neither  danger  nor  darloMM 
were  before  him. 

Bnt,  at  la^  ths  aununona  came— not  witb  tba 
dreadiHU  warning  he  had  feared,  but  with  a  single, 
omahing blow.  HediedinBoston  J<me9, 1813,  at 
noon,  alt«r  only  a  few  days  of  unconscious  illnets; 
and  his  father,  who  was  then  in  Vermont  journey- 
ing for  his  health,  died  the  next  morning,  without 
the  least  knowledge  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part 
of  those  near  him,  that  his  son  was  even  indispoa- 
ed,  but  saying,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  "  itj 
son  Joseph  ia  dead  I"  adding  when  asaured  that 
he  mnat  nave  dreamed  it;  "No,  1  have  not  slept 
nor  dreamed — he  is  dead;"  a  drenmstanos, 
which,  however  much  men  were  persuaded  tbat 
it  was  an  accidental  coincidence,  prodnced  an 
dectrio  effect  at  the  time,  and  will  be  remember- 
ed among  the  strangest  of  the  few  fju^ta  of  its 
clan  that  are  recorded  oa  unquestionable  testi- 
mony. 

Ur.  Buckminster  was  only  twenty-eight  yean 
old  when  be  died.  He  was  orduncd  aa  a  clergy- 
man before  be  waa  twenty-one,  and  having  been 
abeentinEuropeeighteen  months,  the  proper  term 
of  his  pnblic  service  was  only  njmnt  five  years  and 
a  half.  The  period  was  certwnly  short;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  his  youth,  we  may  well  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  large  space  he  filled  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  while  he  lived,  and  the  pennanant 
results  he  produced  asa  scholar  and  public  teacher. 

As  a  scholar,  he  did  more  to  revive  and  esta- 
blish in  New  En^and  a  love  for  classical  litera- 
ture, than  any  man  of  his  time.  The  period 
during  which  the  study  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Roman  masters  was  in  favor,  and  when  snob  a 
book  as  the  "  Ptelas  et  Gratulatio"  of  IT61  conld 
be  produced  at  Harvard  College,  was  gone  by. 
The  Revolution,  ita  trials  and  consequences,  had 
impaired  the  authority  of  snch  atndies,  and  they 
had  well  nigh  died  out.  His  essays  snd  reviews, 
above  flirty  in  immber,  scattered  tbrmi^  the 
Boston  Monthly  Anthology — «  publication  which 
did  good  service  lo  the  cause  of  letters  betwe^ 
1808  and  leil,  and  out  of  which,  not  witbont  his 
efficient  help,  grew  the  Boston  Athenffium, — t^how 
beyond  all  doubt  his  earnest  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. When  he  was  in  Europe  in  1806-T,  he  col- 
lected a  lai^r  and  more  choice  library  of  the 
andent  classics  than  woa  then  possessed  by  any 
other  private  individual  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  set  the  decisive  example  which  ban  since 
been  so  well  followed.  If  we  add  to  (his,  tbat  he 
not  only  invited  young  fcholars  to  the  A«eet  nee 
of  its  treniures,  bnt  by  his  advice  and  example 
showed  tiiem  how  best  to  profit  by  his  kindness, 
it  will  be  understood  why  it  ia  not  too  much  to 
sav,  that  the  first  impulse  to  that  pursuit  of  dasd- 
cal  accomplishments  in  Boston  and  its  nei^bor- 
hood,  which  is  still  recognised  there,  is  dae  mor« 
to  bim  and  lo  bis  library,  than  t«  any  other  oanH 
whatever. 

His  apparatus  for  tbe  illustration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  languages,  and  for  tbestnd; 
of  Biblical  oriUoism,  conatitated,  however,  tho 
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most  important  pert  of  his  oolleotioD  of  books.  In 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  his  discossions  in  the 
Anthology  and  G«nenu  Repository  led  the  way 
lor  that  careftd  philological  learning  which  now 
prevails  so  generally  in  oar  schools  of  divini^. 
As  a  foundation  for  this,  Mr.  Wm.  Wells,  at  mt, 
Bockminster's  nrgent  desire,  and  nnder  his  saper- 
intendenoe,  published  in  1809  an  edition  of  Gries- 
baoh^s  Manual  Greek  Testament; — ^the  first  in- 
stance of  a  Gbeek  bookprinted  with  becoming  care 
and  accuracy  in  the  United  States,'^  and  stul  we 
soppose  the  only  instance  of  a  Greek  book  ordered 
in  considerable  numbers  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, to  supply  the  demand  of  British  scholars, 
because  it  haa  not  so  early  been  published  in  £n^ 
land.  It  was  he  too,  who,  by  the  consent  of  aU, 
was  appointed  as  the  first  lecturer  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  Harvard  OoU^  by  the  elder  Dexter, 
to  promote  a  more  critical  knowledge  of  ^  x$rea 
Literature — a  duty  for  which  hewas  just  preparing 
himself  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death. 
In  short,  it  was  he  who  first  took  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  old  basis  on  which 
it  had  rested  during  the  poor  discussions  and  con- 
troversies of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  little  more  learning  was  asked  for  than 
was  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Gampbell^s  Gos- 
pels and  Mackni^ht^s  Epistles ;  and  placed  it  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  text  of  the  Ne^f  Testa- 
ment, as  settled  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach, 
and  as  elucidated  by  the  labors  of  Michaelis, 
Marsh,  and  Rosenmuller,  and  by  the  safe  and  wise 
learning  of  Grotius,  Leclerc,  and  Simon.  It  has 
been  permitted  to  few  persons  to  render  so  consi- 
derable a  service  to  the  cause  of  Ohristianity  in 
our  Western  World. 

But  Mr.  Buckminster^s  great  popular  success 
was  as  a  public  preacher.  His  personal  appear- 
ance, and  particularly  the  beauty  of  his  counte- 
nance, beaming  withintelligence  and  goodness;  his 
voice  remarkable  for  its  sweetness  and  solenmity ; 
and  his  gracious  manner,  natural  almost  to  care- 
lessness, but  marked  with  great  earnestness,  espe- 
cially in  his  devotional  services — all  these  circum* 
stances  &vored,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
courses as  they  were  delivered.  But  we  now 
judge  them  only  as  compositions  which  the  press 
has  given  to  the  world  to  be  estimated  according 
to  their  appropriateness  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  prepared,  and  according  to  their  intrin- 
sic literary  merits.  He  published  only  four  dur- 
ing his  lifetime;  a  short  address  at  the  ordination 
of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  in  1806;  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Gov.  Sullivan,  who  was 
his  parishioner,  in  1808 ;  his  brilliant  Discourse 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Cambridge, 
in  1809 ;  and  in  1811,  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  uie 
Rev.  Wm.  Emerson,  with  whose  religious  societv 
his  own  was  much  connected.  But  after  his  death 
twenty-four  of  his  sermons  were  selected  and  pub- 
lished, in  1814,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his 
friend  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thatcher,  to  which,  in  1829, 
another  volume  was  added,  containing  twenty- 
two  ;  and  in  1889,  the  whole,  with  some  extracts 
from  his  MSS.  that  had  previously  appeared  in  a 


*  The  first  QtmIc  type  DSed  Id  the  United  States  wm  naed  In 
piiDting  an  original  Oreelc  ode  and  an  original  Greek  elecr, 
both  by  Stephen  Sewall,  afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew  ui 
Harrard  College.  This  wm  in  170,  at  Boston. 

vol..  1I.--6 


religious  periodical,  were  published  together  in 
two  volumes.  They  are  all  carefully  written,  or 
at  least  they  seem  to  be  so ;  and  yet  they  were 
all  prepared  when  he  was  between  twenty  and 
twenty-eight  years  old,  as  the  hurried  demands  of 
duty  called  for  them ;  and  they  were  all  necessa- 
rily given  to  the  press  without  that  final  revinion 
by  their  author,  which  is  always  so  important. 

Before  his  time,the  sermons  of  New  England  had 
been  chiefly  doctrinal^  and  generally  either  dull  or 
metaphysical;  and,  although  a  different  style  of 
preaching,  one  more  practical  and  more  marked 
with  literary  grace  and  religions  sensibility,  had 
begun  to  prevail  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood, 
before  Mr.  Buckminster  appeared,  yet  only  oc- 
casional discourses  of  the  sort  had  been  published ; 
and  the  volume  of  his  sermons  printed  in  1814 
undoubtedly  gave  the  decisive  and  the  gaiding 
impulse  to  the  better  manner  that  has  prevailed 


smoe." 


DATED  HOFFMAN. 


This  distinguished  Jurist  and  scholar  was  a  native 
of  Maryland,  bom  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  Dec. 
25,  1784,  of  a  fiimily  eminent  for  its  literary  ac- 
complishments. He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
its  leading  practitioners  in  the  state.  Incited  by 
a  love  of  the  profession  and  an  ardent  desire  for 
its  advancement,  he  spared  neither  labor  nor 
means  to  advance  its  interests.    The  position 


which  he  held  for  nearly  twenty  years,  from  1817 
to  1836,  as  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  enabled  him  to  render  his  acoomphsh- 
ments  as  a  scholar  directiy  avdlable  in  this  di- 
rection. He  illustrated  the  study  of  the  law  in 
a  series  of  publications ;  the  first  of  which,  is- 
sued in  1817,  was  his  C<yurse  of  Legal  Study,  a 
work  which  secured  the  respect  of  the  soundest 
Ij^al  Judgments;  Marshall,  Rent,  Story,  and  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  other  eminent  authorities  at 
home  and  abroad,  bestowing  their  commendations 
on  it  for  the  method  and  acumen  of  its  conception 
and  execution.  This  work  re-appeared  in  an  en- 
larged and  improved  form  in  1886.  His  next  publi- 


*  Mr.  Bnekmln8t«r*S  principal  pnbliestlons  in  the  periodicals 

of  his  time  are  :— 

1806  Review  of  Miller*s  Betrospeot  of  the  zrliL  cent;  in  the 
Cambridge  literary  Miscellany— his  first  sppearanoe  as 
an  anthor. 

1806  Beview  of  the  Salem  Ballnst;  the  flrat  andent  dssiic 
printed  in  the  United  States,  with  original  Ijttln  prdboe 
and  notes.    Boston  Anthology,  toI.  U. 

1808  Beview  of  Lomn's  Translstlon  of  Ooero^s  Osto  Malor, 
pabllshed  by  Dr.  Franklin.  Pbfladelphla.  1744— the  first 
translation  of  an  andent  classic  made  and  printed  la  the 
United  States.  Thx«e  vtldes  to  the  Boston  Anthology, 
ToL  ▼. 

1808, 1800, 1811.  Aiiioles  on  Griesbsdi's  New  Testsment  in 
the  Boston  Anthology,  roll  t.  tL  and  z.,  and  in  the  Gene- 
ral Beposltory  and  Beview,  Oambridge,  vol  L 

1812  Translation  fh>m  Bdilensner's  Lezioon,  with  notes.     His 
last  publication. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  notiee  of  Budiminster  to  the  pen  of 

Mr.  George  Tioknor,  of  Boston.     It  hss  been  reduced  from  a 

biogrsphlcal  review  which  he  published  in  the  Ohrlstian  Ezaml* 

ner  tot  September,  1848L 
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eation  was  the  Legal  OutUnm  in  1886,  %  sooeiiiet 
and  elaborate  exposit]<Mi  of  the  practioe  and  stndj 
of  the  law.  Hie  next  year  Mr.  Hoffinan  admitted 
the  pnblio  to  a  participation  of  some  <^  his  indi- 
Tfdual  moods  and  hnmors,  the  result  of  his  stodj 
of  books  and  the  world,  in  his  rolnme  of  Essajs, 
entitied  MuceUaneoua  Thoughts  onMe^y  MamiMm^ 
and  Things^  hy  Anthony  Grumbler^  of  GrumbU' 
ton  Hally  Esq.  A  second  volume,  wbieh  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sequel  to  this,  followed  in  1841, 
viator:  or  a  Peep  into  my  Note  Booh,  A  pas- 
sage from  the  dedication  of  the  latter  to  Thomas 
D'Oyly,  Esq.,  seijeant  at  law,  London,  will  exhibit 
the  author^s  motive  and  the  general  complexion 
of  his  thoughts.  ^  It  is  one  of  a  series  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics ;  the  whole  being  designed  to  be 
illustrative  and  somewhat  corrective  of  what  is 
called  the  new  school,  and  to  portray  the  un- 
happy influences  of  the  present  mania  in  litera- 
ture over  men,  manners,  and  things,  as  they  ap- 
pear, chietly  on  this  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic— 
and  also  to  recall  readers  to  some  retrospect  of 
by-gone  days ;  and  finally,  to  contrast  them  with 
that  fiishionable  ultraism  so  prevalent  here,  and 
which  is  no  leas  obvious  in  our  law,  government, 
morals,  and  religion,  than  it  manifesdy  is  in  our 

Eopular  literature."  Though  in  the  form  of  light 
terature  these  books,  in  a  pleasant  way,  contain 
various  important  discussions  of  law,  art,  religion, 
literature,  in  a  style  of  popular  philosophy.  They 
are  the  productions  of  a  lover  of  books  and  of 
men.  Tne  brief  aphoristic  essav  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  author.  In  the  words  cSf  the 
motto  of  his  Note  Book,  from  Butler — 

Tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brieC 

In  the  preface  of  his  "  Introductory  Letters" 
(1887)  he  mentions  that  ^*  This  volume,  together 
with  the  two  editions  of  the  anthor^s  Course  of 
Legal  Study,  and  his  Legal  Outlinea,  as  also  his 
Moot  Court  DeeisioM^  and  Abridgment  of  Lord 
Cohere  Reports,  with  Notes,  will  afford,  as  he 
hopes,  sufficient  evidence,  were  any  needed,  that 
in  breaking  up  the  law  professorship,  the  trus- 
tees have  done  the  author  no  little  injustice,  and 
themselves  no  great  credit."  The  two  last- 
named,  '^  Moot  Court  Decisions"  and  ^  Coke's  Re- 
ports," wereprepared  for  the  press,  but  never 
published.  The  manuscripts  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  his  family,  by  whom  they  may  at  some 
future  time  be  given  to  the  world. 

In  1846  he  published,  in  Philadelphia,  LmoI 
JERnts.  being  a  eondeneation  of  the  leading  ideae 
as  relating  to  Prqfeeeunud  Deportments  contain- 
ed in  *'  A  Course  of  Legal  Study,"  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ^^Some  Counsel  to  Law  Students."  In 
the  pre&ce  to  this  book,  Mr.  Hoffinan  says : — 
"  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  author  to  publish 
separately,  in  a  small  manual,  the  following  ob- 
servations on  Professional  Deportment,  which 
forms  a  division  in  the  secona  volume  of  the 
work  (Legal  Study).  This  suggestion  is  aoqui- 
eeoed  in  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the  high 
tone  of  the  bar  has  suilfored  some  impairment, 
oonsequent  upon  its  immense  increase  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years — a  ea^uee^  as 
well  as  ^eety  of  the  kmentable  fisiot  aHuded  to. 
Such  a  little  *  Yade  Mecum,'  it  is  thought,  might 
often  prove  useftd,  where  the  laiigw  woik  might 


not  be  ibnnd ;  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  all 
the  good  to  so  noble  a  profession  that  may  be  in 
the  author's  humble  competen<7,  he  now  submits 
this  little  vohmie." 

In  this  short  space  may  be  found  a  fair  expo- 
sition <^  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Hfe  of  this 
amiable  and  aeoomplished  gentleman.  In  all  the 
ezdtementB  of  profeasional  oontests,  or  in  the 
privacy  of  social  life,  the  same  aentimenti  seem 
to  have  been  breathed.  To  elevate,  to  refine,  to 
bring  into  doeer  oonnexion  those  with  whom  he 
had  business  or  social  relation,  was  with  faim  a 
great  source  of  pleasore ;  and  there  is  apparent, 
everywhere  in  nis  writings  known  to  mt  pub- 
lic, and  in  his  private  correspondence,  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  desire  to  soften  and  ameliorate 
in  every  possible  way,  the  hard  and  forbidding 
aroect  presented  to  the  beginner  in  his  straggle 
with  the  world. 

After  the  termination  of  his  law  professorship, 
Mr.  Hoffinan,  with  a  view  to  relaxation,  visited 
England  and  the  Continent,  where  he  remained 
for  about  two  years.    Upon  his  return  he  entered 
into  the  political  campaign  then  pending,  favor- 
ing with  great  earnestness  the  election  dT  Gene- 
ral Harrison  to  the  presidency,  and  was  dioeen 
one  of  the  senatorial  electors  from  the  State  of 
Maryland.    Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
he  settled  in  rhiladelphia,  resuming  the.  practice 
of  the  law,  remaining  in  that  city  until  1847,  in 
the  fidl  of  which  year  he  again  visited  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  Ihe  great  work 
of  his  life,  entitled  Chroniclee  edected  from  the 
OriginaU  of  OaTtapkUue^  the  Wandering  Jew, 
During  his  residenoe  in  London  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  able  articles,  explaining  the  pcditiad  and 
sodal  economy  (tf  the  U.  S.  government  and 
people,  which  were  published  in  the  London 
Tmesy  and  were  hig^v  este^ned  as  trutfafid  and 
rdiable  expositions  of  the  snbiectB  winch  they 
treated.     The  first  volunMS  of  the  Cartsftliilus 
were  published  in  London,  in  1868,  by  Boswortfa, 
in  an  original  style.   The  design  and  object  of  the 
work  was  to  represent,  in  as  compact  and  inte- 
resting view  as  possible,  the  History  of  the  World, 
fW>m  the  time  of  our  Lord  to  the  present;   at 
the  same  time  leading  the  mind  of  the  reader 
into  a  more  fuU  understanding  and  consid^t&tioii 
of  the  position  of  the  different  nations,  tbdr 
modes  of  government,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing subjects, — but  more  particuliu'ly  diowing  the 
condition  of  the  different  rdigious  sects — their 
rise,  causes,  success,  and  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed— altogether  forming  a  view  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  nati<»)s 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Chri^ian  em. 
This   end   is  supposed  to  have  been  attained 
through  the  ag^cy  of  Cartaphilus  (the  Wander- 
ing Jew),     "uie  tradition  is  taken  up  by  tike 
author,    and  carried  snocesafnlly  throng   the 
whole  work.    The  book  was  originally  intended 
to  occupy  six  quarto  volumes,  two  of  wbidi,  as 
before  mentioned,  had  been  published,  and  the 
third  printed  in  proof  save  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  of  which  the  manuscript  was 
prepared  and  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  H.    These  tiiree  volumes  in- 
clude the  fint  series,  the  second  vohirae  brixi^> 
ing  the  *•''  chronicles  ^  down  to  the  year  of  eraoe 
578.  ^ 
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Of  the  second  series  (of  lihree  volnmes,  making 
the  six)  a  great  portion  of  the  uiannscript  had 
been  prepared,  but  not  corrected. 

This  work,  which  in  extent  et  reading  is  wor- 
thy to  rank  with  the  folios  of  an  eariier  day, 
shows  the  carious  tastes  and  literary  diligence  of 
the  author.  He  was  always  a  oareftQ  conserva- 
tor of  antiquity ;  nor  did  he  neglect  the  present, 
as  the  valuable  collections  of  his  library,  which 
at  several  instalments  have  been  disposed  of  to 
the  pubtio,  and  are  now  gathered  in  various  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries,  have  fdUy  witnessed. 

He  returned  to  this  country  fWun  Eng^d  in 
December,  1858,  and  became  engaged  in  tlie  ar- 
rangement of  his  private  affidrs,  which  long 
abs^oe  from  the  country  had  made  a  source  or 
some  solidtude.  In  the  proper  forwarding  of 
this  purpose  he  was  much  occupied  in  traveling. 
While  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  in  1854,  he  died 
snddcoily  of  apoplexy,  November  11th  of  that 
^ear.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Baltimore  for 
interment. 

Mr.  Hoffinan  had  received,  during  his  life^  a 
number  of  honorary  degrees  from  different  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  principal  of  which  were  that  of  LLuD.,  from 
the  University  of  Maryland ;  alao  a  like  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  England;  and 
that  of  Juris  Utri.  Doct.  Gottingen,  besides 
other  honorary  degrees  from  several  societies 
of  "  &uaft<»." 

VAin  Aim  Aaraowuuf'-mu  tub  nrfBomronov  to 

In  the  following  pages  my  readers  will  find  I  have, 
in  some  degree,  oooralted  the  prevalent  taste,  by 
endeavouring,  oeetunonaUy,  to  convey  my  moral,  or 
instruction,  as  the  ease  may  be,  in  something  after 
the  fashion  of  a  tale !  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
by  imparting  to  each*  theme  as  much  of  life  and  ease 
as  may  eonsist  with  the  nature  of  my  topics— and  of 
my  own  nature.  And  yet  truly,  1  have  never  seen 
any  reason  why  the  gravest,  nay,  even  the  most  re- 
condite subjects,  may  not  be  populariy,  and  some- 
times even  sportively  handled;  and  I  believe  that 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  school-men, 
and  even  of  the  early  fisthers  of  the  "  mother  ohuroh," 
might  be  tiius  dealt  with,  and  profitably  withal,  yet 
wiSiout  the  least  disparagement  of  their  dignity*- 
and  that  when  so  taken  up,  our  $ur/ace  readers  may 
thus  gain  some  knowledge  of  facts  and  opinions  in 
forgotten  literature  and  science,  that  otherwise  might 
never  hare  reached  them  I  Be  this  tm  it  may,  I  shall 
complete  my  series,  in  my  own  way,  both  as  to  mat- 
ter and  manner,  justly  hoping,  but  not  ardently  crav- 
ing, that  if  in  tlie  present  day  and  ffeneration,  very 
many  should  be  disposed  humourously  to  say  of  m^- 

Onr  anthor  thus  irlfh  staiTd  suflletoicy, 
or  an  omiilgenoiiB  omnlflelency. 
Began  (as  who  would  not  b^n, 
That  had,  like  him,  so  maeh  within  f) 
To  let  it  out  in  books  of  all  eorta, 
la  dnodedmoa,  larfe  and  small  aortal— 

the  ffeneration  after  it  ma^  possibly  exclaim,  **  Oh 
Vandal  age,  now  gone  by!  it  was  not  given  to  thee, 
whilst  in  the  cartUoffe,  to  be  nourished  on  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  that  anthor ;  but  we,  who  are  now 
in  the  muscle  and  bone  of  maturity,  profit  by  his 
eounsehi  and  take  just  pride  in  his  old-iashioned 
wisdom.*'  And  thus  is  it  that  authors  do  s<Mnetimes 
take  comfort  unto  themselves,  even  at  the  moment 
that  some  Zoilus  would  deprive  them  of  this  most 
benign  self-oomplaoency. 


But»  you  all  remember  how,  some  thirir  centuries 
ago,  a  powerful  monarch,  and  the  wisest  of  men,  thus 
chronicles  a  lesson  of  humility  for  all  authors — one 
that  is,  and  will  be,  equally  true  in  all  past,  present, 
and  future  ages—"  mv  mm  be  admatUshed-^w  maxiko 
BOOKS  there  ie  no  end-^muek  thtdy  U  a  wearinets  of 
the  JUeh,"  And  yet  it  would  seem  strange  that  m 
his  day,  when  printing,  stereotypes,  and  steam-press- 
es were  wholly  unknown,  Solomon  should  have  had 
reason  to  feel  so  strongly  the  vanity,  and  absolute 
nothingness  of  authorship!  Where  are  now  the 
works,  nay  even  the  names  of  the  myriads  who  then 
toiled  for  fame,  if,  for  a  bubble  so  perishable,  they 
did  toil,  which  hath  ever  seemed  to  me  a  most  unphi- 
loeophical  libel  against  the  whole  fraternity  of  au- 
thors, firom  Solomon's  to  the  present  day  f  1  cannot 
harbour  the  thought  that  tne  love  of  fame  ever 
g^ded  the  pen  of  any  author,  be  he  a  maker  of  pri- 
mers or  of  folios,  and  whether  he  were  a  Parley  or  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Pinnock  or  a  Milton,  a  Bos  or  a 
Baeon,  a  Jack  Downing  or  a  Newton  1 — ^but  contra- 
riwise, I  do  verily  opine,  that  nearly  every  other 
conceivable  motive,  rather  than  the  love  df  praise, 
either  present  or  posthumous,  has  attended  them 
throughout  their  labours  of  the  pen  1  To  reeotmt 
the  incitements  that  may  prompt  and  nourish  au- 
thorship, would  itself  require  a  volume,  in  which 
&me,  however,  would  occupy  but  an  insignificant 
section.  Even  in  Lord  Byron,  it  was  the  dread  of 
enmii,  an  indomitable  imagination,  a  partial  misan- 
thropy, or  rather  a  disgust  towards  some  men  and 
things,  a  strong  love  of  satire,  an  arrogant  contempt 
of  ignorance  and  of  folly-— and,  in  fine,  a  thousand 
other  motives  which  stimulated  his  pen  more  con- 
stantly and  fervently,  than  any  regard  for  *'  golden 
opiniona**    And  though  the  noble  author  has  said, 

*na  pleaaaot  aare  to  aee  ona*8  name  In  mint : 
A  book'a  a  book,  alUiongh  there^s  Dotbuig  In  t; 

yet  all  know  the  spirit  with  which  this  oouplet  was 
written,  and  that  no  one  was  less  inclined  Uum  his 
lordship,  to  practise  what  he  so  much  condemned  in 
others.  The  truth  is,  fiune  is  the  last  and  leaet  of  all 
the  motives  that  lead  to  authorship  of  any  kind — 
and  if  the  lives  of  Voltaire— of  Lope  de  Vega — of 
Bacon— of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nay  of  all  other  volu- 
minous writers,  be  closely  examined,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  be  found  that  much  stronger,  and 
more  numerous  incitements,  than  the  praises  of  men, 
led  them  on  from  small  b^nnin^  to  great  results, 
in  authorship.  Young,  in  his  epistle  to  Pope,  has 
recorded  some  of  the  motives ;  and  he  might  have 
easily  filled  his  poetical  letter  wit^  them. 

Borne  write  oonfinM  hy  physic ;  some  bj  debt; 
Some,  for  *tl8  Sunday ;  some  beoanse  Mis  wet ; 
Another  writea  because  hla  father  writ, 
And  proves  htmaelf  a  bastard  by  hla  wit 

And  I  may  add,  some  write  because  they  are  the 
merriest  cricaets  that  chirp ;  others,  lest  they  should 
be  drowned  in  their  own  (|^  did  they  not  periodi- 
cally vent  their  spleen ;  some  write  from  mere  reple- 
tion of  learning ;  others  from  doubts  whether  they  pos- 
sess any !  With  some,  composition  is  scarce  an  intel- 
lectual toil,  but  affords  them  the  highest  mental  grati- 
fication ;  with  others,  it  is  a  labour  essential  t»  the 
fixation  of  their  thoughts,  and  to  the  ascertainment 
of  their  own  resources ;  some,  without  the  least  alloy 
of  selfishness,  are  actuated  solely  by  the  hope  of  be- 
nefiting their  readers;  others  are  prompted  by 
every  other  selfish  consideration,  save  that  of  fimie. 
Be  the  motive,  however,  what  it  may,  no  auUior,  in 
our  day,  iudging  from  tiie  past,  can  repose  with 
much  oonndenoe,  on  securing  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  future  ages.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  idol  of 
hu  day,  and  for  half  a  generation  after  f  but  his  Die- 
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tionary,  which  mo^  him,  now  npoMS  on  many 
Bhelvci,  as  mere  dead  lumber ;  and  eTen  our  icho- 
lars  Beem  to  deligiit  in  demonBtrating  his  etymolo- 
gical ignorances  I  Who,  of  thiB  nineteenth  centarv, 
now  reads  the  Rambler  f— not  one  in  ten  tbonBandl 
Who,  as  in  former  dayB,  now  with  delight  pore  over 
his  truly  admirable  Dves  of  the  PoetBf  l^ot  one,  in 
as  many  hundbred — ^his  poetry  f  one  here  and  there^ 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  t  soaroe  any  1  And  so  of 
Hilton,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Goldsmith,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  and  Hume,  like- 
wise, excepting  his  History  of  England.  Who  now 
reads  Spenser — Chaucer— Ben  Jonson — ^Davenant — 
Glover — Marvell — Daniel — Cartwright — ^Hurdis — 
ChamberUyne— Sir  Philip  Sidney — Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, or  even  the  best  among  the  early  English  dra- 
matic writers  t — few,  very  few  1  And,  may  we  not 
with  truth  ask,  are  not  the  plays,  even  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  of  Avon,  companatlvely  bat  little  read, 
and  still  less  often  enacted ;  and  have  they  not  re- 
cently sought  more  genial  realms,  and  become  more 
familiar  to  German,  than  even  to  English  earsf 
Well  hath  Spenser  exclaimed — 

How  msn  jT  great  ones  msjr  remembered  be. 
Which  lu  their  dsvs  most  famously  did  floarlah, 
Of  whom  DO  word  we  hear,  nor  slsn  now  ee«, 
Bat  aa  things  wip'd  with  sponge  do  perish  t 

OniJAN  C.  YEKPLANCK. 

GuiiAN  CKOMHEuzr  Vbrplanck,  a  name  which 
in  itself  indicated  its  owner^s  descent  from  the 
founders  of  the  Empire  State,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of 
1801,  of  Columbia  College,  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  the  law. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Verplanck 
passed  several  years  in  Europe.  On  his  return, 
ne  became  interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1818  he 
delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of  public  ad- 
dresses on  which  his  literary  reputation  is  mainly 
founded.  In  tiiis  discourse,  pronounced  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  Hij«t<»rical  Society, 
after  lamenting  the  prevalent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  hist.)ry  of  the  country  manifested  by  his  fel- 
low citizen-s  he  announces  as  his  theme  The  Early 
European  Friends  of  America.  In  pursuance  of 
this  subject  he  introduces  well  sketched  portraits 
of  Las  Casas,  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore,  Penn, 
Locke,  Oglethorpe,  Berkeley,  and  HoUis.  From 
these  names  he  passes  to  a  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots,  and  an  enforce- 
ment of  their  claims  to  American  gratitude.  The 
comment  which  this  portion  of  the  discourse 
occasioned,  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
popular  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the  need 
of  the  orator^s  exertions  to  arouse  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  an  assertion  of  the  at  least  eqnal 
daims  of  their  progenitors  to  those  of  any  oUier 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  honor  of  having 
established  the  principles  and  the  prosperity,  the 
wise  theory  and  successful  practice  of  our  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Verplanck's  address  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  secured  him  the  respect  of 
the  friends  of  American  history  throughout  the 
land.  In  the  following  year  a  little  volume  of 
political  verse,  Tht  Stats  Triumvirate^  a  Politi- 
cal TaUj  and  The  ^^nstles  of  Breret  Major 
PlTidarFuff^  appeared  anonymously.  Its  author- 
ship has  never  been  claimed,  but  Mr.  Verplanck 
has  usually  received  the  credit  of  having  had  the 
chief  hand  in  its  production.    The  satire  is  prin* 


cipally  levelled  at  the  laudation  of  De  Witt  C9in- 
ton  by  Ids  party  friends,  and  contains  a  close 
review  of  tne  govemor^s  literanr  pretensions. 
The  volume  is  plentifully  gamiiihed  with  prol^o- 
mena,  notes,  and  other  scholastic  trimmings  dy 
Scriblerui  Butby^  LL,D,  Among  the  squibs  of 
tiie  town  wits  of  this  period  is  a  dever  brochure, 
attributed  to  VerpUmck,  on  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Hosack  as  President  of  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Sodety.  It  is  entitled,  Procee  Verbal  of  the 
Ceremony  of  ItietaUatian,  The  distinguished 
political  and  other  local  celebrities  of  the  day  are 
mtroduced  as  a  committee  of  arrangement,  seve- 
rally taking  part  in  the  grand  ceremoniaL 
Genera]  Jacob  Morton,  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  the 
learned  Dr.  Graham,  and  other  city  magnates, 
tender  various  addresses  in  doggrd  Latin.  Mr. 
Simpson^  of  the  Park  Theatre,  acts  as  stage 
manager  for  the  ceremony.  At  an  important 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  after  a  counje  of  ap- 
plause, music,  and  punch,  the  oath  of  office  is 
thus  ludicrously  administered  in  the  investiture 
of  the  new  incumbent,  who  was  the  successor  of 
Clinton,  upon  whom  much  of  the  satire  turns,  in 
the  offioe— 

Juras  CUnton  adorare, 

Piff — ^paff— puffere,  et  laudare. 

To  which  the  President  shall  reply, — 

Jure  Clinton  adorare, 

Piff— paff — puffere,  et  laudare. 

This  was  printed  anonymously,  ^  for  the  use  of 
the  members,*^  in  1820.^^  In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Verplanck  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  in  the  legislature.  He  soon  after  ac- 
cepted the  professon-hip  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  in  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal 
Seminary,  and,  in  1824,  published  Eesays  on  the 
Nature  and  U^ee  of  the  Varunu  Etideneee  of 
Betedled  Beligiou.i 

In  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  usual  historical 
argument  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  testimony  of  mankind,  the  agreement  of 
prophecy  with  the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  its  promulgation,  the  harmony  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  other  points  of  a  like  character, 
the  author  brings  in  evidence  the  adaptation  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  felt  requirements  of 
the  mind  of  man,  two  lines  of  argument  which 
have  generally  been  separately  urged,  but  whicJi 
our  author  nghtly  regards  as  mutually  aiding 
one  another.  This  work,  while  close  in  its  argu- 
ment, is  written  in  a  fluent  and  elegant  manner. 
It  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  An 
Essay    on   the  Doctrine  of  Contraets.\      The 


*  The  dlqae  of  wita  did  not  ei^oj  the  Joke  enttrdy  bj 
themsclTea.  A  »harp  volley  had  been  previonBlj  fired  into 
their  cunp  In  %  pamphlet,  also  anooTmons*  from  the  other 
aide,  bearlngr  the  title,  **  An  Aeeoont  of  Abimeleeh  Coody  and 
other  Celebrated  Writers  of  New  York :  In  a  Letter  fttxn  ft 
Traveller  to  his  Friend  In  Bonth  Carolina.''  This  bean  data 
January,  1815.  It  was  a  defence  of  the  frrava  and  honorable 
parsnita  of  the  members  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  of  Clinton  In  nartlcalar,  wlio  was 
nndentood  to  be  Its  aatbor.  and  who  had  at  least  aa  equal 
talent  with  hia  opponenta  In  tlie  aatirioal  line,  as  hla  nei 
management  of  the  eelebrated  **  forty  thieves''  wltnc 

t  New  Tork,  Chas.  Wiley.    1884.    Sro.  pp.  MT. 

%  An  Essay  on  the  Doetruie  of  Contracts  '.being  an  Inqidiw 
how  Contraets  are  Affected  In  Law  and  Morals  i)y  CoMeai- 
ment,  Error,  or  Inadequate  Price.  By  Onlian  C  Verpkiick. 
Qnod  sufPEB  .fqnnm  etBonnm,  jits  dicitur.  JMgetL  Lll. 
d«  JuiL  H  Jure.  N«w  Ymk :  Q.AC.  GarrllL  ISHL  Snx 
PP.S84 
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atithor^s  object  in  this  treatise  is  to  settle,  so  far 
as  may  be,  '^  the  nature  and  degree  of  equality 
required  in  contracts  of  tnutaal  interest,  as  well 
in  reference  to  inadequacy  of  price,  as  to  the  more 
perplexing  difScuIty  of  inequality  of  knowledge/^ 
The  usually  received  maxim  of  caveat  emptor 
he  conceives  to  be  unsound,  and  urges  that  the 
laws  regulating  insurance,  by  wlilch  the  owner 
of  the  property  is  bound  to  furnish  the  under- 
writer with  the  fullest  information  touching  its 
character  and  hazards,  should  be  extended  to 
cases  of  bargain  and  sale,  in  which  the  avowed 
interest  of  both  parties  is  U>  furnish  an  equiva- 
lent in  value.  In  the  sale  of  articles  whose  value 
is  not  determinable,  or  where  the  buyer  receives 
no  guarantee  and  purchases  on  that  condition, 
such  information  is  not  obligatory  on  the  seller, 
nor  is  he  bound  to  refund  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise 
or  fall  in  the  article  after  the  sale,  which  neither 
anticipated  with  certainty  at  the  time.  The 
essa^  was  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  check  the 
spint  of  speculation  which  has  so  often  run  riot 
over  the  American  community,  and  the  author, 
at  its  outset^  makes  special  reference  to  a  purchase 
of  tobacco  in  New  Orleans,  by  a  party  who  had 
posseasion  of  the  fact  of  a  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  at  the  depressed  market  price  of  the 
commodity.  As  soon  as  the  news  on  which  the 
purchaser  traded  was  known  to  the  seller,  he 
brought  suit  to  recover  the  property.  The  sale 
was  finally  pronounced  vahd  by  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

In  1825  Mr.  Yerplanck  was  elected  Member  of 
Ck>ngress  from  the  ci^  of  New  York.  He  re- 
mained in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  eight 
years,  and,  though  seldom  appearing  as  a  speaker, 
was  prominent  in  many  measures  of  importance, 
and  especially  in  the  advocacy  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  tenn  of  copyright  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  sesision  (that 
of  1830-1)  in  which  this  measure  was  passed,  Mr. 
Verplanck  received  the  well  merited  compliment 
of  a  public  dinner  from  "  a  number  of  citizens 
distinguished  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
letters  and  the  arts.^^'^  The  theme  of  his  speech 
on  the  occasion  was  The  Law  qf  Literary  Pro- 
perty, It  is  included  in  liis  collected  discourses. 
In  this  he  miuntains  that  the  right  in  the  product 
of  intellectual  is  the  same  as  in  that  of  manual 
labor. 

In  1827  Verplanck,  Sands,  and  Bryant  united 
in  the  production  of  an  Annual,  called  The  Talie- 
man.  It  was  illustrated  with  engravings  from 
pictures  by  American  artists,  and  continued  for 
three  suooessive  years.  In  1833  die  volumes 
were  republished  with  the  title  of  MieeeUanies 
ilret  published  under  the  Tiame  of  The  Talisman^ 
by  G.  0:  Verplanck,  W.  0.  Bryant,  and  Robert  0. 
Siands.t  These  volumes  contain  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  their  distinguished  au- 
thors. Many  have  since  appeared  in  the  col- 
lected writings  of  Bryant  and  Sands.  One  of 
the  pleasant  papers  which  may  be  readily  from 
aabject  and  style  traced  to  V  erplanok's  pen, 
is  devoted  to  Beminiaeeneee  of  New  York,  always 


«  Note  in  DliooiinM  «id  Addnwea,  br  O.  G.  YerpkBek, 
fL  216. 
t  8  ToliL  ISmo.    "Ehm  BUts:  NewTork,  ISUL 


an  inviting  theme  in  his  hands.  In  1888  a  volume 
of  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Subjects  <f 
American  History^  Arts^  and  Litsratwrej  by 
Oulian  C,  Verplanck^  appeared  from  the  press  of 
the  Harpers.'*^  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Ad- 
dresses already  spoken  of^  an  eulogy  of  Lord 
Baltimore;  an  address  on  the  Fine  Arts ;  a  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes  a  well  known 
schoolmaster  of  New  York,  in  which  he  does 
justice  to  the  calling  as  well  as  the  individual;  an 
address  at  Columbia  College  on  the  distinguished 
graduates  of  that  institution,  among  whom  he 
particularizes  Hamilton,  Jay,  Robert  R.  Living- 
stt>n,  De  Witt  Clinton,!  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and 
Dr.  Mason.  The  volume  closes  with  an  address 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  some- 
what similar  in  purpose  to  a  lecture  delivered 
near  the  close  of  the  same  year  before  the 
Mechanics^  Institute^  which  contains  an  admi- 
rable enforcement  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
art  and  science,  the  toil  of  the  brain  and  the  toil 
of  the  muscle,  on  one  another,  and  the  importance 
to  the  business  and  working  man  of  literature  as 
a  rationid  recreation  as  well  as  practical  instructor 
in  his  career. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Verplanck  also  delivered  a  dis- 
course. The  Bight  Moral  Influence  and  Use  of 
Liberal  Studies^  at  the  commencement  of  Geneva 
College,  Aiig.  7,  1883 ;  and  in  1884,  on  a  similar 
occasion  at  Union  College^  spoke  on  the  Influenee 
of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion^  Science^  and  Lito- 
rature.  In  1886,  he  deUvered  one  of  the  most  k^ 
celebrated  of  his  discourses.  The  Amariean  /v 
/&Aoiar,§  at  Union  College.  The  object  of  this 
production  is  to  show  that  the  mental  activity  of 
America,  the  general  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, the  open  path  to  every  species  of  intellec- 
tual distinction,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
opportunities  for  scholastic  retirement,  in  which 
the  new  is  as  yet  inferior  to  the  old  world."  The 
student  is  warned  to  build  his  career  in  reference 
to  the  sphere  of  its  employment,  and  not  risk  his 
happiness  and  Usefulneszi  by  an  inordinate  longing 
for,  or  imitation  of,  models'formed  under  different 
circumstances  of  age,  society,  and  soil. 

In  1844,  the  first  number  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  edited  by  Mr.  Verplanck, 


*  ISmo.  pp.  867. 

t  Id  his  remarks  on  Clinton  he  has  »  handsome  allusion  to 
forgetftilness  of  old  difflcnlUes : — 

**  The  memory  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  flntt  graduate  of  our 
Alma  Mater  after  the  peace  of  178&,  la  another  hrllliant  and 
treasured  jxMseflslon  of  this  college.  After  the  numerous 
tributes  wbich  have  so  recently  been  paid  to  his  memory,  and 
•specially  that  luminous  view  of  his  cbaractor  as  a  scholar  and 
a  statesman,  ss  the  promoter  of  good  eduoation  and  useftil  im- 
provement, contained  in  the  discourse  lately  delivered  fh>m 
this  place  Dy  Professor  Benwiok,  anything  I  could  now  say 
on  the  same  sutject  would  be  but  useless  repetition.  Else 
would  I  gladly  pay  the  homage  due  to  his  eminent  and  Ia»ting 
services,  and  nonour  that  lofty  ambition  which  taught  him  to 
look  to  designs  of  grind  utility,  and  to  their  sncoesdhl  execu- 
tion, ss  his  arts  of  saining  or  redeeminff  the  confidence  of  a 
generous  and  publle-spirlted  people.  For  whatever  of  party 
animosity  might  hsve  ever  blinded  me  to  his  merits,  had  died 
away  lonir  before  his  death ;  and  I  could  now  utter  his  honest 
praises  without  the  Imputation  of  hollow  pretence  f^m  others, 
or  the  mortifying  consciousness  in  my  own  brenst,  of  render- 
ing unwilling  and  tirdy  Justice  to  noble  designs  and  great 
public  service.*" 

i  liccture  Introductory  to  the  Course  of  Seientiflc  Lectures 
before  the  Mechanics'  Institnto  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Nov.  2T,  1888.    By  Oulian  C.  Verplanck.    New  York :  1888. 

I  The  Advantages  and  the  Dangers  of  the  American  Scholar. 
A  DisoouTSe  delivered  on  the  day  preeedlng  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  Union  College,  Jnly  9S,  1886.  By  Oulian  G. 
Yerplanck.    New  York  :  Wiley  and  Long,  1880^ 
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appeared.  The  pablicatioii  was  oompleted  m 
1847,  forming  three  large  octavo  viAvanw.*  The 
object  of  the  pnbiisherB  was  to  combine  in  the 
pictorial  department,  the  attractions  of  the  care- 
nd  historical  drawings  of  scenes  tuid  oostoines  of 
Phuich^  and  Harvey  with  the  imaginatiye  de- 
signs of  Kenny  Meadows,  which  had  recently 
appeared  in  the  London  editions  of  Enif^t  and 
Tyas.  Mr.  Verplanck^s  labors  consist  of  a  revi- 
sion of  the  text,  in  which  he  has,  in  some  coses, 
introduced  readings  varying  from  those  <tf  the 
ordinary  editions,  of  selections  from  the  notes  of 
former  editors,  and  the  additi<m  of  others  from 
his  own  pen.  An  excellent  and  novel  featore  of 
the  latter  is  fonnd  in  the  care  with  which  he  has 
pointed  ont  in  the  text  several  of  the  colloquial 
expressions  often  called  Americanisms,  which, 
out  of  use  in  England,  have  been  preserved  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Verplauok  has  alio  given  ori- 
sinal  prefaces  to  the  plays,  which,  like  the  notes, 
have  the  ease  and  finish  common  to  all  his  pro- 
ductions. His  comments  are  judicious,  ana  he 
has  drawn  his  information  from  the  best  sources. 
Mr.  Verplanok  has  for  many  years  divided  his 
time  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  his 
ancestral  homestead  at  Fidikill  Landing  on  the 
Hudson,  a  well  preserved  old  mansion,  in  which 
the  Socletv  of  the  Cincinnati  was  founded.  He 
is  one  of  llie  GommissionerB  of  Emigi-ation  of  the 
dty,  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church, 
and  is  the  incumbent  of  many  other  positions 
of  trust  and  useftilness.  He  preserves  in  a  hale 
old  age  the  clear  ruddy  complexion  with  the 
activity  of  youth. 


AMD 


■OBOOJ 


Of  what  incaleolable  iniluence,  for  good  or  for 
evil  upon  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  must  be 
the  estimate  entertained  for  the  charaeter  of  the 
gpreat  body  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  respect- 
ability of  the  individuals  who  compose  it^ 

What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  social  sys- 
tem of  such  extensive  and  powerful  operation  on 
the  national  character  f  There  is  one  other  influence 
more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
MoTHXB.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the 
provirions  of  wise  legislation,  the  schemes  of  the 
statesman,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot,  are  tm-  nothing 
compared  with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  our 
republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance, 
they  mnst  be  made  so  principally  through  the  virtue 
ana  intelligence  of  their  Motners.  It  is  in  the 
sehool  of  maternal  tenderness  that  the  kind  nfiections 
must  be  first  roused  and  made  habitual— the  early 
sentiment  of  piety  awakened  and  rightly  directed — 
the  sense  of  auty  and  moral  reqwnsibility  unfolded 
and  enlightened  But  next  in  rank  and  in  efficacy 
to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  influence  is 
that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  idready. 
What  would  it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those  School 
districts  which  we  now  count  by  annually  increas- 
ing thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher 
well-informed  without  pedantry,  religious  without 
bigotry  or  fisnaticiam,  proud  and  fond  of  his  profes- 


•  SbSkenMare's  Pkjs :  irltb  bis  US^  IHiutratod  with 
many  bDndnd  Wood-eata,  execatad  by  H.  W.  Hewet,  alter 
dawns  by  Kenny  Mgadowa,  Harrey,  and  oth-  re  Edited  1^ 
enHao  a  Verplanck,  ILD.,  with  Grltieal  Introdnotlon,  Notes, 
•te.,  original  and  saleetod.  In  8  toIb.  Harper  A  Brotbata. 
1847. 

t  From  tbe  TrOmteto  tba  Memoiy  of  Daniel  H.  BanoB. 


sion,  and  honoured  in  the  disehaige  of  its  duties  f 
How  wide  would  be  the  inteUeetnal,  the  monU  in- 
fluence of  such  •  a  body  of  men  t  Many  such  we 
have  already  amongst  us-HDen  humbly  wise  and 
obscurely  useful,  whom  poverty  cannot  depress,  nor 
neglect  degrade.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  vuh. 
men,  as  numerous  as  the  wants  and  the  dignity  of 
the  country  demand,  their  labours  must  be  fiUy 
remunerated,  and  themselves  and  their  calling 
cherished  and  honoured. 

The  aehoohnaster^s  occupation  is  laborious  and 
ungrateful ;  its  rewards  are  scanty  abd  precariouib 
He  may  indeed  be,  and  he  ought  to  be,  animated  by 
the  oonscioosneas  of  doing  goml,  that  best  of  all  eou- 
aolations,  that  noblest  of  aU  motives  But  that  too 
must  be  often  ckmded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Obseore  and  inglorious  as  his  daily  occupation  may 
appear  to  learned  pride  or  worldly  ambition,  yet  to 
be  truly  successful  and  happy,  he  must  be  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  in- 
spired the  most  iUustrious  benefactors  of  mankind. 
If  he  bring  to  bis  task  high  talent  and  rich  acquire- 
ment, he  must  be  content  to  look  into  distant  years 
for  the  proof  that  his  labours  have  not  been  wasted 
^-that  the  good  seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad 
does  not  fall  on  stony  ground  and  wither  away,  or 
among  thorns,  to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the  delu- 
sions, or  the  vices  of  the  world.  He  nmst  scdaee  his 
toils  with  the  same  prophetie  fsith  that  enabled  the 
greatest  of  modem  philosophers,*  amidst  the  neffleet 
or  contempt  of  his  own  times,  to  regard  himsdf  as 
sowing  the  seeds  of  truth  for  posterity  and  the  care 
of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  himself  against  disap- 
pointment and  mortification,  with  a  portion  of  that 
same  noble  confidence  which  soothed  the  greatest 
of  modem  poets  when  weighed  down  by  care  and 
danger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and  blindness,  still 


-Id  propbetle  dream  he 
Tbe  Tontb  unbom,  with  plona  awe. 
Imbibe  each  vlrtne  from  bla  aaered  page. 

He  must  know  and  he  must  love  to  teach  his  pu- 
pils^ not  the  meagre  elements  of  knowledge,  but  the 
secret  and  the  use  of  their  own  intelleetaal  strength, 
ezeitinff  and  enabling  them  hereafter  to  raise  for 
themselves  the  veU  which  coven  the  majestie  fonn 
of  Truth.  He  must  feel  deeply  tbe  reverence  due 
to  the  Youthful  mind  fraught  with  mishty  thou^ 
undeveloped  energies  and  affections,  and  mysterious 
and  etenial  destiniesb  Thence  he  must  have  learnt 
to  reverence  himself  and  his  profession,  and  to  look 
upon  its  otherwise  ill-requitea  toils  as  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward. 

If  such  are  the  difliculties  and  the  disoourage- 
ments — such,  the  duties,  the  motives,  and  the  eon- 
solations  of  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  that  name 
and  trust,  how  imperious  then  the  obligation  upon 
every  enlightened  eitisen  who  knows  and  feels  tbe 
value  of  such  men  to  aid  them»  to  cheer  them,  sad 
to  honour  them  1 

8A1C1TEL  WOODWOBTEI, 

Thb  author  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  fsrmer  and  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  was  bom  at  Sdtnate,  Mass.,  January  13, 
1786.  He  had  but  few  educational  advantagesw 
as,  aooordiug  to  the  memoir  prefixed  tq  his  poenis 
in  1816,  no  school  was  taught  in  the  vilk^  ex> 
oept  during  the  three  winter  months ;  and  as  a 
mistaken  idea  of  economy  always  governed  tlie 
selection  of  a  teacher,  he  was  generally  as  igiiorai.L 
as  his  pupils. 

*  BaeoB.  **i8irsw  jMwIwii  ac  Deo  immevML^ 
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Some  juTemle  Tenes  written  by  yoong  Wood- 
worth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  vil^ge  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Thomas,  who  gave 
him  a  winter^s  instmotion  in  the  okssics,  and  en- 
deavored to  raiae  an  amount  sufficient  to  support 
him  at  ooUege,  but  without  suooess.  He  was  soon 
after  apnrentioed  to  a  printer,  the  trade  of  his 
choice,  benjamin  Russell  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oolnmbian  Oentinel,  Boston.  He  remain- 
ed with  his  employer  a  year  after  the  expiration  of 
his  indentures,  and  then  removed  to  New  Haven, 
where  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper  called  the 
£eil$8  Lettre$  B^Mmtary,  of  which  he  was  "'  edi- 
tor, publisher,  printer,  and  (more  than  once)  car- 
rier.'' The  liUter  datj  was  probably  one  of  the 
lightest,  as  the  periocucal,  after  exhausting  the 
oarii  received  in  advance,  was  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month. 


>C/^^i/-'^^ 


Sefvenlof  Woodworth's  poems  first  appeared  in 
The  Oomplete  Ooiffeur;  or  an  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Adorning  Natural  and  of  Oreating  Artificial 
Beauty.  By  J.  B.  M.  D.  Lafoy,  Ladies'  Hair  Dress- 
er, 1817.  This  is  a  small  volume  of  about  two 
hundred  pages,  one  half  being  occupied  with  a 
French  translation  of  the  other.  M.  Lafoy  was 
probably  ambitious  to  follow  in  the  fbotsteps  of 
the  illustrious  Huggins,  or  perhaps  regardea  the 
ftffiiiras  a  shrewd  mode  of  advertising.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  paid  Woodworth  well  £»  thk  lite- 
rary job. 

Woodworth  left  New  HAven,  and  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Baltimore,  removed  to  New  York  in 
1809.  In  1810  he  married.  During  the  contest 
of  1612  he  conducted  a  quarto  weekly  paper  en- 
titied  The  War^  and  a  monthly  Swedenborgian 
magazine,  The  Halcyon  Luminary  and  Theologi- 
cal Bepository,  Both  were  unsuccessful.  His 
next  literary  undertaking  was  a  contract  in  1816 
**  to  write  a  history  of  the  late  war,  in  the  style  of 
a  romance,  to  be  entitied  The  Champumt  qf  Free- 
dom.'*^ The  work  was  commenced  in  March,  and 
the  two  duodecimos  were  ready  for  delivery  in 
the  following  October.  It  possesses  littie  merit 
as  history  or  novel 

In  1818,  a  small  volume  of  Woodworth's  poet- 
ical contributions  to  various  periodicals  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  A  second  collection  appear- 
ed in  1826. 

^n  1828,  he  oommenoed  with  Qeoige  P.  Morris 
the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror^  a  peri- 
odical with  which  he  remained  connected  for  a 
year.  He  was  a  fineqnent  contributor  of  occasional 
verses  to  the  newspapers,  and  his  patriotic  songs 
on  the  victories  of  tiie  war  of  1812  -14,  and  on 
other  occasions,  were  widely  popular.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  mostiy  ope- 
ratic, which  were  produced  with  success.  One  of 
these,  The  Forest  Boee^  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  by  virtne  of  the  amusing  Yankee  charac- 
ter who  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persons. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
paralysis.  A  complimentary  benefit  was  given 
to  him  at  tiie  National  Theatre  in  Leonard  street, 


at  which  W.  £.  Burton  made  his  first  appearance 
in  New  York.  It  produced  a  substantial  result,  a 
gift  as  acceptable  as  well  deserved,  his  pecuniary 
resources  being  meagre. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1842.  ^*  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket"  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  nu- 
merous lyrics.  It  will  hold  its  place  among  the 
choice  songs  of  the  country. 


MmUMMAJU  SmBOBOltt. 

Hie  season  of  flowers  is  fled, 
The  pride  fA  the  garden  deeayed, 

The  sweets  of  the  meadow  are  dead, 
And  the  blushing  parterre  diaairayed. 

The  blossom-decked  garb  of  sweet  May, 

Enamell'd  with  hues  of  delight, 
Is  exchanged  for  a  mantie  leas  gay, 

And  spangled  with  colours  less  bright 

For  sober  Pomona  has  won 

Hie  firolicBome  Flora's  domains. 
And  tbe  work  the  gay  goddess  begun. 

The  height  of  maturity  gainsw 

But  though  less  delightful  to  view, 
Hie  charms  of  ripe  autumn  appear, 

Than  spring's  richly  varied  hue, 
That  infuitile  age  of  the  year : 

Yet  now,  and  now  only,  we  prove 

The  uses  by  nature  designed; 
The  seasons  were  sanctioned  to  move. 

To  please  leas  than  profit  mankind. 

Beffret  the  lost  beauties  of  Ma^, 
But  the  fruits  of  those  beauties  enjoy; 

The  blushes  that  dawn  with  the  day, 
Noon's  splendour  will  ever  destroy. 

How  pleasing,  how  lovely  appears 
Sweet  infancy,  sportive  ana  gay  ; 

Its  prattie,  its  smiles,  and  its  tears, 
lake  spring,  or  the  dawning  of  day  I 

But  manhood's  the  season  designed 
For  wisdom,  for  works,  and  tor  use ; 

To  ripen  the  fi-uits  of  the  mind. 
Which  the  seeds  sown  in  childhood  produce. 

Then  infhtncy's  pleasures  regret^ 
But  the  fruits  of  those  pleasures  enjoy ; 

Does  spring  autumn's  bounty  beget  t 
So  the  Man  is  begun  in  the  Boy. 

THS  psnm  cv  nm  taxj.bt. 

Thepride  of  the  valley  is  lovely  younff  Ellen, 
Wno  dwells  in  a  cottage  enshrined  by  a  thicket. 

Sweet  peace  and  content  are  the  wealth  of  her 
dwelling, 
And  Truth  is  the  porter  that  waits  at  the  wicket 

The  lephyr  that  lingers  on  violet-down  pinion, 
With  Spring's  blushing  honors  delighted  to  dally, 

Ne'er  breathed  on  a  blossom  in  Flora's  dominion. 
So  lovely  as  Ellen,  the  pride  of  the  valley. 

She's  true  to  her  Willie,  and  kind  to  her  mother, 
Nor  riches  nor  honors  can  tempt  her  from  duty ; 

Content  with  her  station,  she  signs  for  no  other, 
Though  fortunes  and  titiee  have  knelt  to  her 
beauty. 

To  me  her  affections  and  promise  are  plighted, 
Our  ages  are  equal,  our  tempers  win  tally; 

O  moment  of  rapture,  that  sees  me  muted 
To  lovely  young  Ellen,  the  pride  of  the  valley. 
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OLD 

How  dear  to  thu  heait  Are  the  seenee  of  my  child- 
hood, 
When  fond  recollection  preeenti  them  to  Tiew ; 
Hie  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tanked  wild 
wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 
Hie  wide  spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  wnich  stood 
by  it. 
The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  £sither,  the  daiTT-house  nish  it, 

And  e'en  tne  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  weU. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
Hie  m'oBSHSOvered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  weU. 

That  mofls-coTcred  Teasel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  glow- 
ing, 

And  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well 

How  sweet  from  the  green  nioesy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As,  pois*d  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave 

it, 

Though  fill'd  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sipsw 
And  now  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father^s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  his  well. 

JOHN  PIESPONT. 

Thk  Rev.  John  Pierpont  was  bom  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  April  6,  1785.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  the  second  minister 
of  New  Haven  and  a  founder  of  Yale  College. 
His  early  years  were  watched  over  with  great 
care  by  an  excellent  mother,  to  whom  he  warmly 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  his  subsequent  poems. 
Entering  Yale  College  he  completed  bis  course  in 
1804,  and  passed  the  succeeding  four  years  as  a 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Col.  William  Allston 
of  Soutb  Carolina.  On  his  return  home  he  stu- 
died law  in  the  celebrated  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  admitted  to  practioe  in  1812. 
About  the  same  period,  being  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  New- 
buryport,  where  he  had  removed,  he  delivered 
the  poem  entitled  "  The  Portrait^"  which  he  after- 
wards published,  and  which  is  included  in  the 
collection  of  his  "  Patriotic  and  Political  Pieces." 
He  soon,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  afi^rs  produced  by  the  war, 
relinquished  his  profession  and  became  a  mer- 


chant, conducting  his  business  at  Boston  and  af- 
terwards at  Baltimore.  He  was  uusucoessflil,  and 
after  a  few  years  retired.    In  1816  he  published 


the  ilfno/PaZstftTM,  at  Baltimore.  Itwaawell 
received,  and  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  ooone 
of  the  following  year  at  Boston. 

In  1819  Mr.  Pienx>nt  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  church  in  Boston. 
He  passed  a  portion  of  the  years  1886-6  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1840  published  a  choice  edition  of 
his  poema* 

In  1861,  on  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion at  Litchfield,  he  delivered  a  poem  of  consi- 
derable length,  with  the  mixture  of  pleasantry  and 
sentiment  odled  for  in  such  recitations,  and  which 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  humorous  sketch 
of  the  Yankee  character. 

Besides  his  poems  Mr.  Pierpont  has  published  v^ 
several  discourses. 

Mr.  Pierpont  is  erect  and  vigorous  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  healthy  ruddiness  in  complexion 
of  a  youth.    His  style  of  speaking  is  energetic. 

The  chief  poetical  performances  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
have  been  called  forth  for  special  occasions.  Even 
his  more  matured  poem,  the  Airs  of  Palestine, 
which  first  gave  him  reputation,  was  written  for 
recitation  at  a  charitable  concert  Its  design  is 
to  exhibit  the  associations  of  music  combined  ^nth 
local  scenery  and  national  character  in  different 
countries  of  the  world,  the  main-  theme  being  the 
sacred  annals  of  Judea.  It  would  bear  as  well 
the  title  The  Power  of  Music.  It  is  a  succeseion 
of  pleasing  imagery,  varied  in  theme  and  harmo- 
nious in  numbers. 

Most  of  the  other  poems  of  Pierpont  are  odes 
on  occasional  topics  of  religious,  patriotic,  or  phi- 
lantiiropic  celebrations.  They  are  forcible  and 
elevatea,  and  have  deservedly  given  the  author  a 
high  reputation  for  this  speciality. 

nrTRATiom  or  tbb  musb— fsom  aiss  or  vALrnnsm, 

Here  let  us  pause: — the  opening  prospect  view: — 
How  fr^  this  mountain  air  I — ^how  soft  the  blue. 
That  throws  its  mantle  o'er  the  lengthening  scene ! 
Those  waving  groves, — ^those  vales  of  living  green, — 
Those  yellow  fields, — that  lake's  cerulean  face. 
That  meets,  with  curling  smiles,  the  cool  embrace 
Of  roaring  torrents,  lulled  by  her  to  rest; — 
That  white  cloud,  melting  on  the  mount^iin's  breast : 
How  the  wide  landscape  laughs  upon  the  sky  1 
How  rich  the  light  that  gives  it  to  the  eye  I 

Where  lies  our  path  f — ^though  many  a  vista  call. 
We  may  admire,  but  cannot  tread  them  olL 
Where  lies  our  path  I — a  poet,  and  inquire 
What  hiUs,  what  vales,  what  streams  become  tlie 

lyre  I 
See,  there  Parnassus  lifts  his  head  of  snow; 
See  at  his  foot  the  cool  Cephissus  flow ; 
There  Ossa  rises;  there  Olympus  towers; 
Between  them,  Temp^  breathes  in  beds  of  flowery 
For  ever  verdant ;  and  there  Peneus  glides 
Through  laurels  whispering  on  his  shady  sides. 
Your  theme  is  Music : — Yonder  rolls  the  wave. 
Where  dolphins  snatched  Anon  from  his  giave. 
Enchanted  by  his  lyre: — Citheron's  shade 
Is  yonder  seen,  where  first  Amphion  played 
Those  potent  airs,  that,  from  the  yielding  earth, 
Charmed  stones  around  him,  and  gave  cities  birth. 
And  fast  by  Hsemus,  Thracian  Hebrus  creeps 
0*er  golden  sands,  and  still  for  Orpheus  weepa, 
Whose  ffory  head,  borne  by  the  stream  along, 
Was  stiU  melodious,  and  expired  in  song. 

•  Airs  of  Palestine  and  other  Poems,  b^  John  Pleipo:.t 
Boston.    Monroe  A  Co. 
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There  Nereids  sing,  and  Triton  winds  his  shell ; 
There  he  thy  path, — for  there  the  Muses  dwell. 

No,  no— a  lonelier,  lovelier  path  he  mine : 
Greece  and  her  charms  I  leave,  for  Palestine. 
There,  purer  streams  through  happier  valleys  flow, 
And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  mountains  blow. 
I  love  to  breathe  where  Gilead  sheds  her  balm ; 
I  love  to  walk  on  Jordan's  banks  of  palm ; 
I  love  to  wet  my  foot  in  Hermon's  dews ; 
I  love  the  promptings  of  Isaiah's  muse ; 
In  Carmers  holy  grots  Fll  court  repose. 
And  deck  my  mossy  couch  with  Sharon's  deathless 
roee. 

AS  xTAUAir  som. 

On  Amo's  bosom,  as  he  calmly  flows, 
And  his  cool  arms  round  Yallombrosa  throws. 
Rolling  his  crystal  tide  through  classic  vales. 
Alone, — at  night, — ^the  Italian  boatman  sail& 
High  o'er  Mont'  Alto  walks,  in  maiden  pride. 
Night's  aueen ; — he  sees  her  image  on  that  tide. 
Now,  riae  the  wave  that  curls  its  infant  crest 
Around  his  prow,  then  rippling  sinks  to  rest ; 
Now,  glittenng  dance  around  his  eddying  oar. 
Whose  every  sweep  is  echoed  from  the  shore ; 
Now,  far  b^ore  him,  on  a  liquid  bed 
Of  waveleas  water,  rest  her  radiant  head. 
How  mild  the  empire  of  that  virgin  queen  t 
How  dark  the  mountain's  shade  I  how  still  the  scene ! 
Hushed  by  her  silver  sceptre,  zephyrs  sleep 
On  dewy  leaves^  that  overhang  uie  deep. 
Nor  dare  to  whisper  through  the  boughs,  nor  stir 
The  valley's  willow,  nor  the  mountain's  fir. 
Nor  make  the  pale  and  breathless  aspen  quiver, 
Nor  brush,  witn  ruffling  wing,  that  glassy  river. 

Hark ! — ^"tis  a  convent's  bell : — ^its  midnight  chime; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  of  Time : — 
O'er  bending  trees,  that  fringe  the  distant  shore. 
Gray  turrets  rise : — ^the  eye  can  catch  no  more. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  the  tolling  bell, 
Suspends  his  oar : — a  low  and  solenm  swell, 
From  the  deep  shade,  that  round  the  cloister  lies, 
Kolls  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
What  melting  song  wakes  the  cold  ear  of  ^'i^ht  f 
A  funeral  dirge,  that  pale  nuns,  robed  in  white. 
Chant  round  a  sister^s  dark  and  narrow  bed, 
To  charm  the  parting  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  is  the  spell  I  with  raptured  ear. 
That  unchanged  spirit  hovering  lingers  near; — 
Why  should  she  mount?  why  pant  for  brighter  bliss, 
A  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  this ! 

PBDioATioK  Hncr. 

WriUenJbr  (Kb  Dedication  ttffKe  new  CkmgregaUonal  Church 
in.  Plvmouth^  btkU  upon  the  Ground  occupied  by  the  ear- 
Uett  OmgregaUonal  Ckureh  in  America. 

The  winds  and  waves  were  roaring ; 

Tlie  Pilgrims  met  for  prayer; 
And  here,  their  €k>d  adoring. 

They  stood,  in  open  air. 
When  Dreaking  day  they  greeted. 

And  when  its  close  was  calm, 
The  leafless  woods  repeated 

The  music  of  their  psalm. 

Not  thus,  O  God,  to  praise  thee. 

Do  we,  their  children,  throng ; 
The  temple's  arch  we  raise  thee 

Gives  oack  our  choral  song. 
Yet,  on  the  winds,  that  bore  thee 

Their  worship  and  their  prayers. 
May  ours  come  up  before  thee 

From  hearts  as  true  as  theirs  t 

What  have  we.  Lord,  to  bind  us 
To  this,  the  Pilgrims'  shore  I — 


Their  hill  of  graves  behind  us, 

Their  watery  way  before. 
The  wintry  surge,  that  dashes 

Against  the  rocks  they  trod, 
Their  memory,  and  their  ashes,— 

Be  thou  their  g^rd,  O  God  1 

We  would  not,  Holy  Father, 

Forsake  this  hallowed  spot, 
Till  on  that  shore  we  gather 

Where  graves  and  griefs  are  not; 
The  shore  where  true  devotion 

Shall  rear  no  pillared  shrine. 
And  see  no  other  ocean 

Than  that  of  love  divine. 

antrramnix  oni. 

Written  for  the  Second  Centennial  CeUbraHon  effheSdOe' 
ment  qfBoeUm,  September  17<A>  1880. 

Break  forth  in  song,  ye  trees, 
As,  through  your  tops,  the  breeze 

Sweeps  from  the  sea  1 
For,  on  its  rushing  wings, 
To  your  cool  shades  and  springs, 
That  breeze  a  people  brings. 

Exiled  though  free. 

Ye  sister  hills,  lay  down 
Of  ancient  oaks  your  crown, 

In  homage  aue ; — 
These  are  the  great  of  earth, 
Great,  not  by  kingly  birth. 
Great  in  their  well  proved  worth. 

Firm  heails  and  true. 

These  are  the  living  lights. 

That  from  your  bold,  green  heights, 

Shall  shine  afar. 
Till  they  who  name  the  name 
Of  Freedom,  toward  the  flame 
Gome,  as  the  Magi  came 

Toward  Bethlehem's  star. 

Gone  are  those  great  and  good. 
Who  here,  in  peril,  stood 

And  raised  their  hymn. 
Peace  to  the  reverend  aeadi 
The  light,  that  on  their  head 
Two  hundred  years  have  shed, 

Shall  ne'er  grow  dim. 

Ye  temples,  that  to  God 
Rise  where  our  fathers  trod, 

Guard  well  your  trust, — 
The  faith,  that  dared  the  sea. 
The  truth,  that  made  them  free. 
Their  cherished  puritv, 

Their  garnered  oust 

Thou  high  and  holy  Ons, 
Whose  care  for  sire  and  son 

All  nature  fills. 
While  day  shall  break  and  close, 
While  night  her  crescent  shows, 
0,  let  thy  light  repose 

Oo  these  our  hills. 

M.  H.  NOAH. 

MoBDEOAi  Maitqel  Noah,  wliose  popular  repu- 
tation, as  a  newspaper  writer  of  ease  and  plea- 
santry, was  extended  through  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  life,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  July  10, 
1785.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  mechanical 
business,  which  he  soon  left,  and  engaged  in  the 
stndy  of  the  law,  mingling  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture. He  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  where 
he  was  bosily  engaged  in  politics  of  the  day. 
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In  1B18,  Tind«r  HmUko,  he  «m  appoiirted 
V.  S.  consul  to  Morocco.  Th«  Temel  Id  whioh 
he  MJled  from  C^9a^le^ttoIl  waa  taken  by  »  Brituh 
frigate,  and  he  was  carried  to  En^and  and  de- 
tained seTeral  weeks  a  prisoner,  wben  he  waa  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  his  destination.  After  iik 
return  to  Ainerioa  in  1819,  be  published  a  to- 
Imne  of  his  Trattlt  in  England,  Pranee,  ^xiin, 
and  lh»  Barbary  StaUt,  frotn  1818  (•  181S. 
Ee  had  DOW  entabli^ed  himself  at  New  Toii, 
whwe  be  edited  the  Natioruii  Adf<ocate,  a  demo- 
oratio  Jonm^.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  the 
dty  and  county.  lo  n  squib  of  the  time  be  waa 
tanntedwith  his  religion.  "Rty,"  said  bis  op- 
ponents, "  that  OhristiaDS  are  to  be  bereafter 
htuw  bj  a  Jew."  "  Pretty  Christians,"  replied 
tbe  M^r,  as  he  was  generally  called,  "  to  require 
hanMng  St  all." 

The  National  AdweaU  was  disoondnDed  in 
1836,  and  Noah  then  oommenoed  the  publication 
of  tiie  Ntm  York  Enqvirer,  whioh  Its  coodDotad 
for  a  while  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mora- 
iny  Coiwier^  a  union  which  gare  rise  to  the  pre- 
Mmt  large  ootnmercial  Journal,  The  Ctyitrier  and 
BM^iirer.  In  1834,  in  oonnexion  with  Thomas 
Gilt  he  establishedapopolardaily  newspaper.  The 
Svenmn  Star,  which  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation from  the  ready  pen  of  Noah,  who  was 
considered  the  beet  newspaper  paraarapbist  of  his 
day.  His  itfyle  in  these  eff^lons  well  represented 
his  character :  fadla,  fluent,  of  a  bnmorous  tarn, 
pleasing  in  eipreegion,  tbougfa  sometimes  ungram- 
matical,  with  a  cheerful  vein  of  moraliang,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  Star  was  noited 
to  the  Timet,  becoming  the  TWua  and  Star,  tod 
was  finally  merged  in  Uie  Commercial  Admertiter 
in  1840.  After  this,  in  July,  1843,  Noah  origin- 
ated the  fTViwm,  a  doily  paper,  illnstrating  a  new 
t^ase  of  the  Moor's  potitiail  life;  and  hke  all 
Ail  other  nndertakings  of  the  kind,  enliTened  by 
the  editor's  peooliar  pleasantry.  It  was  con- 
tjnned  in  bis  bands  through  the  year,  after 
which  Noah,  in  coidnnctJon  with  Hetwrs.  Deans 
and  Howard,  established  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  Timet  and  Mtmengtr.  for  which  he  wrote 
weekly  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  March  S2,  18S1. 

There  was  no  man  better  known  in  his  day  in 
Hew  York  than  Mtrior  Noah,  His  easy  manners, 
ftind  of  anecdote,  nindnees  for  biographical  and 
historical  memoirs,  aoqnuntance  with  the  public 
characters,  political  and  social,  of  half  a  century, 
with  whom  bis  newspuier  nndertakings  had 
brongfat  bim  in  contact ;  tiis  sympatliy  with  the 
amusements  of  the  town  of  all  deecriptions, 
actors,  ringers,  and  every  clsss  of  performers,  all 
of  which  were  severally  promoted  by  his  liene- 
volent  disposition,  made  his  company  mnch 
sought  and  appreciated. 

In  184S  Noah  delivered  A  Ditoofme  on  the 
Settoration  of  the  Jaa,  which  was  published — 
a  fondftil  speculation. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  pnUished  a 
little  vcdume  of  bis  newsp^ier  cesays,  esitttled 
Gleamingt  ^l^ont  a  Qathered  Bammt;  but  they 
sre  of  bis  more  qniet  and  grave  moraUzings,  and 
hardly  indicate  the  shrewdneas  and  satiric 
mirth  which  pointed  tiis  paragr^ths  against  the 
foUies  of  the  timee.  In  his  way,  too,  £e  kind^ 
H^or  had  been  nmething  of  a  dratuistist.    He 


U^lAMt-*^ 


has  related  the  story  of  bis  acoomplishments  in 
this  line  in  so  ebwwAeristio  a  manner,  in  a  letter 
to  Dunlqi,  pablisbed  in  his  "Htativy  of  tlie 
American  Theatre,"  tltat  we  may  quota  it  at 
once  as  part  of  oar  history,  and  as  a  •[  ' 
the  style  of  the  writer. 


NawToacA/ylMSSS. 
DkAaSm, 
I  SOI  happy  to  hear  that  your  work  on  the  Ame- 
rican Drama  is  in  pren,  and  trust  that  yon  may 
realize  from  it  that  harve«t  of  fame  and  money  \a 
which  your  UDtiring  industry  and  divenified  lalKin 
gice  you  an  cmiuent  elaim.  Yon  desire  me  to  foi^ 
uiah  yoa  a  list  of  my  dramstio.produetions;  it  will, 
my  dear  sir,  oonititute  a  sorry  Gok  in  the  chain  of 
American  writen — my  plsyi  have  all  bem  otf  cap- 
IsikJhui  .'  a  kind  of  am^Uwr  performanoe,  with  do 
claim  to  the  eharacMr  of  a  v/aixA.  regular,  or  domi- 
ciliated writer  for  tbe  graea-rooia — ■  aort  of  rolua- 


lupemumerary — ■  dramatio  writer  by   "  parli- 
deure,  and  for  this  uight  only,"  ■*  they  say  in 
the  billi  of  the  play ;  my  "line."  as  you  weU  know, 


as  you  well  know, 
IB  ■»  poUticB,  a  Hne 


hai  bcpn  in  the  more  nwged  paths  M 
in  which  there  u  more  £ot  than  poetiy,  more  feel- 
ing than  fiction ;  in  which,  to  be  sura,  there  are 
"exits  and  entranoee* — where  the  "  prompter'a 
whistle'  is  oonstaotly  heard  in  the  voiea  ot  the 
people ;  but  which,  m  our  popular  guvemmeat, 
almost  diaqnalifiw  ui  for  the  mora  soft  and  agreeable 
tnuislatioa  of  the  lofty  oanceptioai  of  tragedy,  the 
pure  dielion  of  ganled  oMnedy,  or  the  wit,  gsie^, 
and  humor  of  broad  farce. 

I  had  au  early  hankering  for  the  national  drama, 
a  kind  of  juvenile  patriatism,  which  buret  forth,  for 
the  firat  time,  in  a  few  Bony  dt^Olrels  in  the  form  of 
a  prologne  to  a  play,  which  aTheapiaD  cooinny, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  prodoced  in  the  Sooth 
Street  Theotre — the  old  American  theatre  in  RiHai- 
delphia.  The  idea  was  probably  suggested  by  tli« 
sign  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  the  tavern  <WO- 
site  the  theatre.  You,  no  doubt,  rememba  th« 
picture  and  tiie  motto:  an  cxedleat  pieee  of  paini- 
ing  of  the  kind,  rtpreanitiog  a  gronp  ef  Ten«iatil« 
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ndlowinfr  d 


engiged  in  pablio  diMOMioiii,  with  the 


These  thirty-eight  gre«t  mea  have  signed  a  powerful  deed, 
That  hetter  ttines  to  osahftU  yeiy  leoo  Mooeed. 

The  sign  miut  have  been  painted  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  I  remem- 
ber to  have  stood  "  many  a  time  and  oft,"  gazing, 
when  a  boy,  at  the  assembled  patriots,  parlisalarfy 
the  venerable  head  and  spectacles  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
always  in  conspionons  relief  In  our  Thespian 
corps,  the  honor  of  outttng  the  playa,  sabsthuting 
new  passages,  caiting  parts,  and  writing  eonplets  at 
the  ezits,  was  divided  between  myself  and  a  fellow 
of  infinite  wit  and  humor,  by  the  name  of  Helm- 
bold  ;  who  subsequentiy  became  the  editor  of  a 
scandalous  littie  paper,  e:med  the  Tickler :  he  was 
a  rare  rascal,  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  calumnies,  was 
oonstantiy  mulcted  in  fines,  sometimes  imprisoned, 
was  full  of  fiiults,  which  were  forgotten  in  his  con- 
versational qualities  aud  dn^  sallies  of  genuine  wit, 
particularly  nis  Dutch  stones.  After  years  of  sin- 
gular vicissitudes,  Helmbold  joined  the  army  as  a 
oommon  soldier,  foucht  bravelv  during  the  late  war, 
obtained  a  oommimon,  and  aied.    Our  little  com- 

£any  soon  dwindled  away ;  the  expenses  were  too 
eavy  for  our  pockets;  our  writings  and  perform- 
ances were  suffioieutiy  wretched,  but  as  the  audience 
was  admitted  without  cost^  thev  were  too  polite  to 
express  any  disapprobation.  We  recorded  all  our 
doings  in  a  little  weekly  paper,  published,  I  believe, 
by  Jemmy  Riddle,  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
liiird  street,  opposite  the  tavern  kept  by  that  sturdy 
old  demoorat,  Israel  Israel 

From  a  boy,  I  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  during  the  management  of 
Wignell  and  Reinagle,  and  imide  great  efforts  to 
oompass  the  purchase  of  a  season  ticket,  which  I 
obtained  generally  of  the  treasurer,  George  Davis, 
for  $18.  Our  habits  through  life  are  frequently 
governed  and  directed  by  our  earl^  stepa  I  seldom 
missed  a  night;  and  always  retired  to  bed,  after 
witnessing  a  good  play,  gratified  and  improved :  and 
thus,  probably,  escaped  the  haunts  of  taverns,  and 
the  pursuits  of  depraved  pleasures,  which  too  fre- 
quentiy  allure  and  destroy  our  voung  men ;  hence  I 
was  always  the  firm  friend  of  the  drama,  and  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  oppose  my  example  through 
life  to  the  horror  and  nostility  expressed  by  sec- 
tarians to  play  and  play-houses  geoerallv.  Independ- 
ent of  several  of  your  plays  which  had  obtained 
poaaession  of  the  stage,  and  were  duly  incorporated 
in  the  legitimate  drama,  the  first  call  to  support  the 

froductioQS  of  a  fellow  townsman,  was,  I  think, 
barker's  opera  of  the  "  Indian  PrinoessL"  Charles 
Inffersoll  had  previously  written  a  tragedy,  a  very 
able  production  for  a  very  young  man,  which  was 
Bupported  by  all  the  "gooici  society;"  but  Barker 
who  was  "one  of  us,"  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
young  fellow,  who  owed  nothing  to  hereditary 
rank,  though  his  father  was  a  Whig,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  was  in  reality  a  fine  spirited  poet, 
a  patriotic  ode  writer,  and  finally  a  gallant  soldier 
of  the  late  war.  The  managers  gave  Barker  an  ex- 
cellent ehance  with  all  his  plays,  and  he  had  merit 
and  popularity  to  give  them  in  return  full  houses. 

About  this  time,  I  ventured  to  attempt  a  little 
melo-drama,  under  the  titie  of  The  Fbrtrew  of  8or- 
Tenio,  which,  not  having  money  enouffh  to  pay  for 
printing,  nor  sufficient  influence  to  have  acted,  I 
thrust  uie  manuscript  in  my  pocket,  and  having  oc- 
caaion  to  visit  New  York,  I  called  in  at  David  I^ng- 
-worth's  Dramatic  Repository  one  day,  si>oke  of  the 
little  piece,  and  strucx  a  bargain  with  him,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  manuscript  in  return  for  a  copy  of  every 


play  he  had  published,  whieh  at  once  fonushed  me 
wiui  a  tolerably  lai^e  dramatie  collection.  I  believe 
the  play  never  was  performed,  and  I  was  almost 
unea  to  "      "       " 


own  it;  but  it  was  my  first  regular 
attenmi  at  dramatic  composition. 

In  the  year  1812,  while  m  Charieeton,  a  C,  Mr. 
Young  requested  me  to  write  a  piece  for  his  wife's 
benefit  You  remember  her,  no  doubt ;  remarkable 
as  she  was  for  her  personal  beauty  and  amiaUe 
deportment,  it  would  have  been  very  ungallant  to 
have  refused,  partieulariy  as  he  requested  that  it 
should  be  a  "  bfteehu  part^  to  use  a  green-room 
term,  though  she  was  equally  attractive  in  every 
character.  Poor  Mra  Young  I  she  died  last  year  in 
Philadelphia.  When  she  first  arrived  in  New  York, 
firom  London,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  per- 
fect beauty ;  her  eomplexion  was  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, her  golden  hair  and  ruddy  eomplexion,  figure 
somewhat  embonpoint,  and  graceful  carriage,  made 
her  a  great  fovorite.  I  soon  produced  the  littie 
piece,  which  was  called  Paul  and  Alexi$,  or  the 
Orphane  of  the  Bhine.  1  was,  at  that  period,  a  very 
active  politician,  and  my  political  opponents  did  me 
the  honor  to  go  to  the  theatre  the  night  it  was  per- 
formed, for  t^B*  purpose  of  hissing  it,  which  was  not 
attempted  until  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  piece  was 
saoeesnuL  After  three  years'  absence  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  I  saw  the  same  piece  performed  at  the 
Park  under  the  title  of  ITie  wandering  Boye,  which 
even  now  holds  possession  of  the  stage.  It  seems 
Mr.  Young  sent  themanusoript  to  London,  where  the 
title  was  changed,  and  the  bantling  cut  up,  altered, 
and  considerably  improved. 

About  this  time,  John  Miller,  the  American  book- 
seller in  London,  paid  us  a  visit  Amonff  the  paa- 
sengers  in  the  same  ship  was  a  tine  English  girl  of 
great  talent  and  promise,  Miss  Leeeugg,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Hackett  She  was  engaged  at  the  Park  as  a 
sin^r,  and  Phillips,  who  was  here  about  the  same 
penod,  fulfilling  a  most  successful  engagement,  wiis 
decided  and  unqualified  in  his  admiration  of  her 
talent  Every  one  took  an  interest  in  her  soeoess : 
she  was  gay,  kind-hearted,  and  popular,  always  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  always  perfect  Anxious  for 
her  success,  I  ventured  to  write  a  play  for  her  bene- 
fit, and  in  three  days  finished  the  patriotic  piece  of 
8he  would  be  a  Soldier^  or  the  Battle  of  CfuppewOt 
which,  I  was  happy  to  find,  produced  her  an  excel- 
lent house.  Mrs.  Hackett  retired  from  the  stage 
alter  her  marringe,  and  lost  six  or  seven  years  of 
profitable  and  unrivalled  engagement 

"  After  this  play,  I  became  in  a  manner  domi- 
ciliated in  the  green-room.  My  friends.  Price  and 
Simpson,  who  had  always  been  exceedingly  kind 
and  liberal,  allowed  me  to  stray  about  the  premises 
like  one  of  the  family,  and  always  anxious  tor  their 
success,  lyentured  upon  another  attempt  for  a  holy- 
day  occasion,  and  produced  Marion,  or  the  Hero  of 
Lake  Chorge.  It  was  played  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber— ^Evacuation  day,  and  I  bustied  about  among 
my  military  friends,  to  raise  a  party  in  support  of  a 
military  play,  and  what  with  generals,  staff-officers, 
rank  and  file,  the  Park  Theatre  was  so  crammed, 
that  not  a  word  of  the  play  was  heard,  which  was  a 
very  fortunate  affiiir  for  the  author.  The  managera 
presented  me  with  a  pair  of  handsome  silver 
pitchers,  which  I  still  retain  as  a  memento  of  their 
g^ood  will  and  friendly  consideration.  Yon  must 
bear  in  mind  that  wiule  I  was  thus  employed  in 
oecasioiial  attenipts  at  play-writisff,  I  was  engaged 
in  editing  a  daily  journal,  and  inifi  the  fierce  con- 
tests of  political  strife ;  I  had,  therefore,  but  Uttie 
time  to  devote  to  all  that  study  and  reflecti<HL  so 
eesential  to  the  success  of  dramatic  oomposition. 

My  next  pieoei  I  belieye,  was  written  for  the 
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benefit  of  a  rel«iaT«  and  friend,  who  wanted  some- 
thing  to  bring  a  house;  and  as  the  straggle  for 
liberty  in  Greece  was  at  that  period  theprevailing 
excitement,  I  finished  themelo-dramaof  7%#  Qreeian 
Captive,  which  was  brought  out  with  all  the  adran- 
tages  of  good  scenery  and  mosiGL  As  a  "  good 
house"  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  actor  than 
lame  to  the  author,  it  was  resolved  that  the  hero  of 
the  piece  should  make  his  appearance  on  an  ele* 
phant,  and  the  heroine  on  a  camel,  which  were  pro- 
cured from  a  neighboring  meH4ifferie,  and  the  tcmi 
tfuemble  was  sufficiently  imposing,  only  it  happened 
that  the  huge  elephant,  in  shaking  his  sion,  so 
rocked  the  castle  on  his  back,  that  the  Grecian 
ffeneral  nearly  lost  bis  balance,  and  was  in  imminent 
dangler  of  coming  down  from  his  **  high  estate,"  to 
the  infinite  merriment  of  the  audience.  On  this 
occasion,  to  use  another  significant  phrase,  a  "  gag" 
was  hit  upon  of  a  new  character  altogether.  The 
play  was  printed,  and  each  auditor  was  presented 
with  a  copy  gratis,  as  he  entered  the  house.  Figure 
to^  yourself  a  thousand  people  in  a  theatre,  each 
with  a  book  of  the  play  in  hand — ^imagine  the  turn- 
ing oyer  a  thousaua  leayes  simultaneously,  the  buzs 
and  fluttering  it  produced,  and  you 'will  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  actors  entirely  forgot  their  parts,  and 
eyen  the  equanimity  of  the  elephant  and  camel  were 
essentially  disturbed. 

My  last  appearance  as  a  dramatic  writer  was  in 
another  national  piece,  called  The  Sieae  of  Tripoli, 
which  the  managers  persuaded  me  to  bring  out  for 
my  own  benefit,  bemg  my  first  attempt  to  derive 
any  profit  from  dramatic  efforta  The  piece  was 
elegantly  got  up— the  house  crowded  with  beauty 
and  fashion — everything  went  off  in  the  happiest 
manner ;  when  a  short  time  after  the  audience  had 
retired,  the  Park  Tlieatre  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  in  a  short  time  was  a  heap  of  ruina  This 
conflagration  burnt  out  all  my  aramatic  fire  and 
energy,  since  which  I  have  been,  as  you  well  know, 
peaccjibly  employed  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  mildly  engaged  in  the  political  differ- 
ences and  disagreements  which  are  so  fruitful  in  our 
great  state.* 

I  still,  however,  retain  a  warm  interest  for  the 
success  of  the  drama,  and  all  who  are  entitled  to 
success  engaged  in  sustaining  it,  and  to  none  greater 
than  to  yourself,  who  has  done  more,  in  actual 
labor  and  successful  efforts,  than  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica That  you  may  realize  all  you  have  promised 
yourself,  and  all  that  you  are  richly  entitled  to,  is 
ihe  sincere  wish  of 

Dear  sir, 

Your  friend  and  seryant, 

M  M  Noah. 

Wic.  DuNLAP,  Esq. 

FBANKLIN  COLLEGE,  OA. 

Dr.  CnuRcn,  the  president  of  this  institution, 
which  is  sitnated  at  Athens,  C^rgia,  in  A  DU- 
eaurse  delivered  htfore  the  HUtorical  Society  of 
the  state,  has  thus  traced  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  that  region. 

"  The  first  constitution  of  Greorgia  was  adopted 
the  6th  of  February,  1777,  only  a  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  54:th 
section  of  this  constitution  dedares,  ^  Schools 
shall  be  erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at 
the  general  expense  of  the  state.'     This  is  an 


*  The  author  does  not  sdd,  which  wbb  the  fact,  that  the  pro< 
seeds  of  this  flital  benefit  evening  which  bo  received,  amonnt- 
Ing  to  the  ooDsldersble  sum  of  nearly  two  tlionaand  dollan, 
were  the  next  day  given  to  the  actors,  sad  others,  who  bad 
iviliBred  by  the  Are. 


important  record  in  the  history  of  oor  ednoataon. 
On  the  8lBt  of  July,  1788,  the  Legidatare  appro- 
priated 1000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the 
support  of  free  schools.  In  1784,  a  few  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  our  national  independence  was  acknow- 
ledged, the  legishiture,  again  in  session  at  Sayan- 
nah,  passed  an  act,  appropriating  40,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  oolkge  or  nniyersity. 
This  act  commences  with  tiie  remarkable  pre- 
amble :  *  Whereas,  the  encouragement  of  reli^on 
and  learning  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
any  community,  and  most  tend  to  the  pro^rity 
and  adyantage  of  the  same.* 

^  In  1785,  the  charter  of  the  nniyersity  was 
granted,  tiie  preamble  to  which  would  do  honor 
to  any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed, 
and  of  those  who  adopted  it. 

"  *  As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free 
goyemments  that  civil  order  should  be  the  result 
of  choice  and  not  necessit}*,  and  the  common 
wislies  of  the  people  become  the  laws  of  the  land, 
tiieir  public  prosperity  and  eyen  existence  very 
much  depends  uiH>n  suitably  fonning  the  minds 
and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  Uie  minds  of 
the  people  in  general  are  yiciously  disposed  and 
unprincipled,  and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free 
government  will  be  attended  with  greater  confu- 
sions, and  evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild  uncul- 
tivated state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy 
where  the  public  principles  and  opinions  are  pro- 
perly directed  and  their  manners  regulated. 

" '  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of 
laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed  only 
by  religion  and  education.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  among  the  first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  national  prosperity,  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  and 
early  to  place  the  youth  under  tiie  forming  hand 
of  society,  that,  by  instnietion,  they  may  be 
moulded  to  the  love  of  yirtue  and  good  order. 
Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  edu- 
cation will  not  aaswer  the  purposes,  is  too  humi- 
liating an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or 
inferiority  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the 
cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments  that,  upon 
principles  of  policy,  it  is  inadmissible.' 

*^In  1792,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment  of  an  Aca- 
demy in  each  county. 

^^In  1798,  a  third  constitution  was  adopted. 
The  13th  section  of  the  4th  article  declares:  ^  The 
arts  and  sciences  shall  be  natronizcd  in  one  or 
more  seminaries  of  learning.' 

"  In  1817,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  poor 
schools.  In  1818,  every  10th  and  100th  lot  of 
land  in  seven  new  counties  were  appropriated  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  1821,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tliousand  dollars  were  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  county  academics.'** 

The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  uniyersity  was 
peculiar.  It  was  located  on  a  tract  of  ground,  on 
what  was  then  the  remote  border  of  population 
on  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  territory, 
in  reference  to  the  future  growtii  of  tbe  state 


•  A  Discoane  delivered  before  the  OeonrtA  Hlstnrlenl  !k>> 
dety,  on  the  oocMion  of  Ita  Sixth  Anolreraaiy,  Feb.  1%  lS4Sk* 
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rather  ihaa  present  oonTenienoe.  In  addition  to 
the  forty  thoosand  acres  originally  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  the  university,  Go- 
vernor Milledge  generously  presented  to  the  insti- 
tution, at  an  expense  of  four  thousand  dollars,  a 
tract  of  land  of  seven  hundred  acres,  better  adapted 
for  the  site,  on  which  Franklin  OoUege  was  esta- 
blished in  1801.  It  was  some  time  before  these 
endowments  of  land  became  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  They  have  now  provided 
an  ample  ftmd.  In  1616  the  lands  of  the  original 
grant  were  sold,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  invested  in  bank  stock,  guaranteed  by  the 
state  to  yield  an  annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 
From  the  lands  purchased  by  Governor  Milledge, 
the  college  has  received,  by  the  sale  of  lots  at 
various  times,  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  twenty 
thousand  of  which  are  invested  as  a  permanent 
fund. 

At  the  outset,  the  institution  was  embarrassed 
for  want  of  ready  pecuniary  means;  but  its  diffi- 
culties were  met  with  spirit  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  state,  among  whom  Dr.  Church  enumerates 
in  his  Discourse,  Baldwin,  Jackson,  Milledge, 
Eariy,  the  Houstons,  the  Habershams,  Olay,  Few, 
Brownson,  Taliaferro,  Stephens,  Walton,  Jones, 
and  Gov.  Jackson. 

The  line  of  Preadents  has  been — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Josiah  Meigs,  from  1801  to  1811 ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  from  1811  to  1816;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Flnley,  who  died  after  a  vear's  inoum- 
liency,  in  1817;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel, 
from  1819  to  1829;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo 
Church,  from  that  time.  Dr.  Meigs  had  been 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  Yale ;  Dr.  Brown  had  held  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  South  Carolina; 
Dr.  Waddel,  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of 
the  South,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He 
passed  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher,  dying  in 
1&40  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Previously  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  1816,  the 
college  was  closed  for  three  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  and  the  want  of  funds.  Its  whole 
number  of  graduates  to  the  close  of  1852  appears 
by  the  catalogue  to  be  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
The  college  buildings  have  cost  some  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  The  library  consists  of  over 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  there  is  an  excel- 
lent philosophical,  chemical,  and  astronomical 
apparatus,  with  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals, 
and  a  neat  botanic  garden. 

The  college  is  under  the  charge  of  twenty- 
ei^t  trustees,  elected  at  first  by  tiie  legislature, 
bat  all  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  trustees.  The 
Senate  of  ^e  State  and  Board  of  lYustees  consti- 
tute the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  state,  and  all 
institutions  of  learning  receiving  fdnds  from  the 
state  must  report  to  the  Senatus,  of  which  the 
Grovemor  of  the  State  is  president,  at  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature. 

Of  the  other  college  institutions  in  the  state, 
the  Presbyterian  institution  of  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, situated  near  Milledgeville,  was  founded 
in  1887.  It  grew  out  of  a  manual  labor  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Beman, 
-who  became  the  first  president  of  the  college  in 
1838.  On  his  retirement  in  1840,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  K.  Tahnage.    The  number  of  students  by  the 


catalogue  of  1868-4  is  sixty-four.  Its  alumni, 
from  1888  to  1853,  have  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  The  president  is  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages  ana  Belles  Lettres. 

Mercer  University  is  a  Baptist  institution, 
situa^  at  P^ofield ;  and  Emoiy  College,  at  Ox- 
ford, is  attached  to  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
former  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction. 
It  dates  from  1836.  Emory  College  was  founded 
in  1837.  Oxford,  the  town  in  which  it  is  located^ 
is  a  pleasant  rural  village  with  a  permanent 
population  of  some  six  hundred  persons,  who  have 
chosen  that  residence  almost  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  college.  The  present  head  of 
Mercer  is  Dr.  N.  M.  Crawford ;  of  Emory,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Pierce. 

In  August  7,  186Lr  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  Franklin  College  was  celebrated,  and 
an  address  delivered  in  the  college  chapel  at 
Athens  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  by  the 
Hon.  George  R.  Gilmer,  who  took  for  lus  subject 
"  The  Literary  Progress  of  Georgia."  In  this 
discourse,  which  was  printed  at  the  time,  wiU  be 
found  a  genial  picturesque  narrative,  with  nume- 
rous anecdotes  of  the  early  days  of  Georgia^, 
sketches  of  the  character  of  her  citizens  and  of 
their  means  of  education,  with  the  stray  Ichabod 
Cranes  who  preceded  the  foundation  of  her  aca- 
demies and  colleges,  which  have  since  become 
the  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  state. 

ST.  JOHZTS  COLLEGE,  3IAETLAND. 

Iir  1782  an  act  of  assembly  in  Maryland  was 
passed  for  founding  a  seminary  on  the  Eastern 
shore.  The  charter  of  incorporation  requi  red  that 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  by  contribution 
equal  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  each  county  in 
that  region.  Ten  thousand  pounds  were  thus 
collected  in  five  months.  The  college  went  into 
operation  at  Chestertown,  and  took  die  name  of 
Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
its  fun£.  Its  first  annual  Commencement  was 
held  May  16,  1783.  Washington  visited  the  col- 
lege the  next  year.  At  the  same  time,  in  1784, 
an  act  was  passed  for  founding  a  college  on  the 
western  shore,  and  constituting  the  same,  together 
with  Washington  College,  one  institution.  This 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Visitors  and 
Governors  of  St.  tfohn's  College,  and  a  grant  of 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  ^^  annually  and  for 
ever,^'  was  made  by  the  legislature.  There  was 
also  a  subscription  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  two  thousand  were  subscribed  by  the  liec- 
tor  and  Visitors  of  the  Annapolis  school.  A  board 
was  organized,  and  its  first  meeting  held  in  1786. 
The  Joint  institution  was  opened  at  Annapolis  in 
1789,  and  Dr.  John  McDowell  was  chosen  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  and  afterwards  as  Principal. 
In  1792  six  professors  and  teachers  were  constantiv 
employed  in  the  college,  which  was  well  attended, 
ana  sent  forth  numbers  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  state.  In  1806,  the  le^slature,  by  an  illiberal 
act  of  economy,  withdrew  the  annual  fund  solemnly 
granted  at  the  founding  of  the  college.  This  was  for 
the  time  a  virtual  breaking  up  of  the  institution. 
Efforts  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  grant. 
In  1811  the  legislature  appropriated  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1821  granted  a  lotteiy  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  1832 
two  thousand  dollars  per  aimum  were  seoored  to 
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the  ooDege  b;  the  legiilabire.  In  th«  metmlliiw 
the  snooeadoii  of  PriDoipals  hod  inohided,  after 
Br.  McDowell,  the  Rev.  Dts.  Bethel  Jndd,  Honry 
Lyon  DariB,  and  WiUiam  Bafleity.  In  1681, 
aboDt  thetimeof  the  revival  i^tbe  ooOegeiffiUn, 
Mia  Rev.  Pr.  Heobir  Homphr^B,  the  preaeat  io- 
omnbent,  was  elected  PrindpaL  Tbe  daanoi 
increased,  new  aooommodalion  waa  required,  and 
in  18SS  a  new  college  building  was  erected ;  an 
hlgtorioal  eddrefls  iKsn^  delivered  at  tbe  oeretnony 
of  layine  the  oomer-etoDe  by  Jotm  Johnaon,  one 
of  the  viaitorB  and  Gorcntora,  who  tkm  allnded 
to  aome  of  the  advantagea  and  aaaooiatkoa  of  tlte 
rite : — "  If  edooation  is  to  be  Ibetered  in  K»rj- 


BL  Johnl  OoUaga,  liajhaO. 

land  as  ila  importanoe  demanda,  no  location  more 
favorable  for  ita  coltivation  ooold  be  aeleded  tlian 
this.  The  building  now  existing,  and  that  in  the 
connie  of  coostraction,  are  seated  in  a  plain  of 
great  extent  and  unrivalled  beaut;.  The  climate 
of  the  iilace  is  nnsorpaseed  for  salubrity,  and 
whilat  the  moral  oontamination  incident  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  town  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  the 
presence  of  the  seat  of  Goveniment  is  foil  of  ad- 
vantages. Everything  oonapirea  to  render  St. 
John's  o  favorite  of  the  State.  It  was  hollt  np 
by  the  pnrchasere  of  onr  freedotn  whilst  the 
Btorms  of  the  Revolntion  were  yet  rooking  the 
battlements  of  the  Bepnblio.  It  has  enrolled 
among  its  olanmiscsne  of  the  bri^teetornamenta 
of  the  nation,  and  eontinned  its  oaefblness  to  the 
last,  though  irowned  opon  and  disoonraged  by  tbe 
parent  which  created  it  It  is  endeared  by  its 
origin;  venerable  for  its  age;  illiuitrians  for  tbe 
great  minds  nurtnred  within  its  walls,  and  entitled 
to  oar  giAtitnde  for  jet  striving  to  do  vood," 

Daring  the  adnuniatnition  of  Dr.  Enmphreys 
the  proeperity  of  tbe  college,  in  the  number  of 
Btadenta,  has  greatly  increased.  New  depart- 
iiients  of  stndy  have  been  opened,  and  new  Pro- 
fessorships and  college  building  pngected. 

0.  S.  BAFIHSaQ€B. 

0.  S.  ^ASisteqvx  was  bom,  he  informs  ns  at  tiie 
ontset  of  his  Life  of  TrmeU  (aid  Seteitreka,  at 
Gslato,  a  suburb  of  ConstautJoople,  in  17B4. 
His  iather  was  a  Levant  merchant  fWim  Mar- 
Beillee.  'While  an  infant  he  was  taken  to  that 
dty  by  eea,  and  says  that  it  was  owing  to  this 
early  voyage  that  he  waa  ever  sAer  exempt  from 
sea-«ckneea.  In  his  seventh  year  his  father  went 
to  China,  and  on  his  retnm  ran  into  Philadelphia 
to  eecape  the  "i^^e'''*^  enisers,  where  he  died  of 


yellow  fern  in  ITH.  Ueamridle  the  motfaer, 
tcni&ed  at  the  tant-etiJottm,  remored  with  her 
(dJldren  to  ht^ora.  After  pasrisg  aevetml  jean 
in  vaiiotn  dtka  in  the  itorth  rf  Italy,  be  was  sent 
to  the  United  Statee  in  IBOS,  with  liii  brother.  He 
landed  at  PhJladdpfaia,  virited  Bartram  and  otfarr 
natnra&BtB,  bis  bobudoal  tastes  having  alreadr  de- 
reloped  themselves,  and  travelled  a  mile  fai  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware.  He  retamed  to  Leghorn 
with  a  large  stock  of  ipedmens  in  M■td^  180G, 
and  in  Uay  of  the  same  year  suled  Ibr  Bidly, 
wiiere  he  passed  ten  yeara  in  "reeidenae  and 
travels,"  engaged  partlv  in  botany,  and  partly  in 
merchandise,  dnring  wnieh  he  pQbKsbea  a  wot^ 
7^  Analfftt*  of  Nature,  in  the  French  language. 
In  1615  he  suled  for  New  Yoric,  bnt  was  ship- 
wreoked  on  the  Long  Islaod  coast.  "I  lost,"  be 
says,  "everything  my  fortune,' my  share  of  the 
cargo,  my  collections  and  labors  for  twenty  yexn 
post,  my  boc^  my  maniucripts,  my  drawings, 
evm  my  olotbea— oil  that  I  poeaeseed,  except 
some  scattered  fluids,  and  tbe  insnronce  ordered 
in  England  for  one  third  the  vahw  <tf  my  goods. 
The  ship  was  a  total  wreck,  and  Anally  ri^rted 
and  sanV,  after  throwing  up  the  cmiflned  air  rf 
the  hold  by  an  eiplodon." 

He  mode  his  way  to  New  York  and  presented 
himself  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  who  introdnoed  him  to 
friends,  and  obtained  a  place  for  him  as  tntor  to 
the  &iDily  of  Mr.  Uvingston  on  the  Hadson.  In 
1818  he  made  a  tonr  to  the  West,  leaving  t]:e 
stage  at  I^oncoster  "  to  cram  tbe  Alle^^ianiee  on 
foot,  as  every  botanist  onght."  He  floated  down 
the  Ohio  in  on  ark  to  Lonisville,  where  he  re- 
ceived on  invitation  to  becune  Profeasor  of 
Botany  at  Tran.'^lvnnia  University,  Lexington. 
AAer  returning  to  Philadelphia  to  close  bis  bnd- 
nees  affaire  he  removed  to  Lexington,  and  appears 
to  have  obtained  the  profeswrsbip,  and  performed 
its  duties  for  scune  time.  He  stilL  however,  con- 
tinned  his  travels,  lectnred  in  vonona  places,  and 
endeavored  to  start  a  magazine  and  a  b<^anic 
garden,  bnt  witbont  sncoesx  in  either  cose.  He 
finally  established  himeelf  in  Pbiladdphio,  where 
be  pnblisbed  The  AiUmtie  Javmal  and  Friend 
qfKnoteUdge,a  CyclojKfdie  Journal  and  Roeiete. 
The  first  number  is  datfd  "  Spring  of  1833,"  and 
forms  an  octavo  of  thirty-riz  pages.  "  This  jour- 
ncd,"  MjH  the  prospectus,  "dioll  contain  eretiy- 
thing  calculated  to  enli^ten,  instmct,  and  im- 

{rove  the  mind."  But  eif^t  numbers  qtpeored. 
11  16S6  he  pnblisbed  Life  qf  TraetU  md  Be- 
leanAee,  a  brief  narrative,  fomiahjng  Kttie  more 
than  an  itinwary  of  tlie  places  he  visited  during 
his  almost  nnintermpled  peregrinationn.  In  ad- 
dition to  tiiese  works  he  published  several  vohunes 
on  botany,  Rafineeque  died  at  Philadelphia,  Be;>- 
tember  18, 1849. 


Danikl  Dbaxb  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, October  80,  1786;  was  taken  while  qnif« 
a  youth  to  Mason  comity,  Kentucky,  and  waa 
brought  up  there.  When  a  young  man  he  went 
to  Cincinnati,  and  studied  medidne  at  the  Sfedi- 
cal  School  of  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  became  a  practitioner  of  medidno 
at  Oindnnati,  and  attained  high  eminence  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  pTottosur  and  teacher  ot 
the  mediool  edenoe  for  the  greater  port  of  his  life 
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in  Qie  schools  at  Oindimati,  al  Fhiladelphk,  at 
Lexington,  Eentuoky,  and  at  Loniflvilla,  Xcn« 
tocky,  where  he  was  aasociated  with  the  most 
distingaiahed  men  of  his  prafefluon.  Without  ex- 
oelling  in  anj  of  the  graoes  of  the  orator,  he  was 
a  most  effective  and  poi»ibur  lecturer.  An  origi- 
nal thinker,  zealous,  energetic,  a  lover  of  troth, 
he  delighted  in  aeqniring  and  oommnnioating 
knowle^^  A  philanthropist,  a  pahlio-epirited 
citizen,  a  man  c^T  mitirinff  industry  and  indomi- 
table ^lerff^,  he  ^)ent  a  long  and  active  life  in 
constant  elorts  to  do  good.  Devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  CSnomnati,  he  was  a  zealous  and  active 
promoter  of  every  measure  for  the  advancement 
of  her  prosperity,  and  especially  for  her  moral  and 
intellectnal  improvement.  His  time,  his  pen,  his 
personal  ezertioDs,  were  at  all  limes  at  the  service 
of  his  profession,  his  country,  his  fellow-creatures. 
In  a  long  life  of  uncommon  industry,  marked  by 
a  spirit  and  perseverance  unattainable  by  ordinary 
men,  t^e  laiger  portion  of  his  tune  was  given  to 
the  public,  to  benevolence,  and  to  Hcienoe. 

Ajb  a  writer  Dr.  Drake  is  entitled  to  oonsiderar 
lion  in  American  literature,  not  from  the  style 
of  his  compositions,  which  had  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  from  their  useful  character  and  sol* 
entifio  value.  Besides  his  acknowledged  works, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  essays,  written  to  promote  useful 
objects,  au  marked  by  great  vigor  and  conciseness 
of  st^le,  and  singleness  of  purpose.  His  Pietwre 
of  Cincinnati^  under  a  modest  title,  embraced  an 
admirable  account  of  the  whole  Miami  country, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  works  to  attract  attention 
to  the  Ohio  valley.  His  great  work  on  the  DU* 
eaaeg  of  the  Intorior  VaUey  of  North  Amoriea 
occupied  many  years,  and  was  perhaps  in  contem- 
plation during  uie  greater  part  of  his  professional 
nfe.  It  is  a  work  of  herculean  labor,— of  exer- 
tiona  of  which  few  men  would  be  capable.  It 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  and  nearly  all  of  North  Aoaerica, 
and  professes  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  that  vast 
region.  It  is  not  compiled  from  books,  nor  could 
it  be,  £h-  the  sulject  is  new.  This  vast  mass  of 
information  is  the  result  of  the  author's  personal 
exploration,  and  of  extensive  correspondence  with 
sdentifio  men.  During  the  vacations  between 
the  medical  lectures,  year  after  year,  Dr.  Drake 
travelled,  taking  one  portion  of  country  fUfter  an- 
other, and  exploring  each  systematically  and  care- 
fully, from  the  Canadian  wilds  to  ilorida  and 
Texas.  Dividing  this  vast  region  into  districts, 
he  gives  a  detailed  topog^^)hical  description  of 
each,  marking  out  distinctiy  its  physical  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities;  he  describes  the  cli- 
mate, the  productions,  the  cultivation,  the  habits 
of  tJiie  people ;  he  traces  the  rivers  to  their  sources ; 
points  out  the  mountain  ranges,  the  valleys,  the 
phuDs— everything  that  could  affect  the  health  of 
man,  as  a  local  cause,  is  included  in  his  survey. 
Then  he  gives  the  actual  diseases  which  he  found 
to  be  prevalent  in  each  dis^ct,  the  peculiar  phase 
of  the  disease,  with  the  treatment,  and  other  in- 
teresting fiicts. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake  died  at  Cincinnati,  November 
5,  1852.* 


«  The  foHoirlM  to  a  liat  of  bMlM  written  by  liIiB,  wltb  the 
dalet  of  tbelr  puDiiaitlon  :— 


I  BxKJAHEN  Drakb,  brother  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
I  was  as  marked  for  his  benevolence  and  publio 
spirit  as  for  his  literary  tastes  and  abilities.  He 
was  bom  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  November 
28,  1794,  and  died  in  Cincinnati,  April  1,  1841. 
He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Cineiimati 
Chronicle^  a  weekly  literary  newspaper  published 
at  Cincinnati,  distinguished  for  its  agreeable  and 
sprightiy  articles,  and  for  the  courtesy,  good  taste, 
and  common  sense,  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
It  was  particularly  instrumental  in  promoting  tiie 
prosperity  of  Cincinnati,  by  advocating  all  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  and  giving  a  public-spirit- 
ed tone  to  public  sentiment  As  long  as  Drake 
lived  this  paper  was  very  popular  in  m%  city  and 
aQ  the  surrounding  region.  He  was  a  most  ami- 
able, pure-minded  man.  His  T<Ue9  from  the 
Queen  City  are  lively  and  very  agreeable  sketches 
of  Western  life,  written  with  some  ability,  and 
much  delicacy  and  taste.  His  Life  of  Tecumeeh 
was  written  with  great  care  ftom  materials,  col- 
lected in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  that  distin- 
guished warrior  was  well  known,  and  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  national  history.* 

Charles  D.  Drake,  of  St  Louis,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  April  11, 1811, 
is  the  author  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Lane  of  Suite 
hy  Attachment  in  the  United  Btatee^  an  octavo 
volume,  pubfished  in  1854.t 

NIOHOLAfi  Bn>DLE. 

Nicholas  Biddlb  belonged  to  a  ikmilv  which 
fumished  its  quota  to  the  service  of  the  State. 
Els  father,  Charles  Biddle,  was  an  active  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  and  held  the  post,  at  the  time 
of  his  son's  birth,  of  Vice-President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commonwealth,  when  Franklin  was 
president  His  uncle,  Edward  Biddle,  was  the 
naval  commodore  who  ended  his  career  so  gal- 
lantly in  the  affiiir  of  the  Randolph. 

The  son  and  nephew,  Nicholas,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  January  8, 1786.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whore  he  had 


1810.  NottoM  oonMTning  Clndnnatl,  pp.  S^  19mo. 

181&  Picture  of  GlnoiniiAtl,  pp.  850,  ISmo. 

1881  Pnctleal  Eaaays  on  MedloftI  Edncatlon  and  the  Medloal 
ProfMslon  In  the  United  States,  pp.  lOi  ISma 

ISSa  A  PraotlMl  Treatise  on  the  Hletoty,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  deslfned  hoth  for  the 
Profeaeion  and  the  People,  pp.  160, 13mo. 

18B0.  A  Bystematlc  Treatise,  Historical,  BtloMeal,  and  Prao- 
tlcaLon  the  Principal  Dlseasea  of  the  Interior  Vallej 
criT  north  America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caacasian, 
African,  Indian,  and  Esquimaux  yarietles  of  its  popu- 
lation, ppk  878,  sra 

VS6i,  The  second  rolunM  of  the  Bame,  posthamoady  pnhlished, 
pp.  980(„  8to. 
He  edited,  for  many  yeanL  very  ahly  and  aasidnonsly  the 

Western  Journal  of  Medical  Bdence,  puhUshed  at  Cindmiatl, 

and  oontribnted  laigely  to  its  paces. 
*  The  following  la  a  complete  list  <tf  his  writings  :•— 

1897.  Clnobmati  to  18iS,  by  B.  Dnke  and  E.  D. Ifansfleld,  pp. 
100,  ISma 

1880-88.  Between  these  years  he  prepared  a  hook  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Agricoltare,  which  iiraspQbllshed  anonrmoualy. 
It  was  a  compilation,  and  oontained  probably  800  pages, 
12mo. 

188a  The  life  and  Adyentures  of  Black  Hawk :  with  Sketches 
of  Keokuk,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  the  late 
BhMik  Hawk  War,  pp.  888,  ISmo. 

1888.  Tales  and  Sketches  ttom  the  Qneen  Glty,  pp.  180, 19mo. 

1840.  Life  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  small  ydnmoL 
of  perhaps  900  pages,  preparad  Jointly  by  &  Drake  and 
Charles  B.  TodcL 

1841  Life  of  Tecamaeh,  and  his  brother  the  Prophet,  with  a 
Histoitcal  Sketch  of  the  Bhawanoe  Indians,  pp.  988, 
19mo. 
t  We  are  indebted  fat  this  notice  of  Drake  and  hii  flunHy  to 

Mr.  Jamee  Hall  of  CtncinnatL 
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completed  the  round  of  studies  at  thirteen ;  when 
his  youth  led  to  a  ftn*ther  course  of  study  at 
Princeton,  where,  after  two  years  and  a  hm^  he 
took  his  degree  witii  distingnished  honor,  at  a 


M 


remarkably  early  age,  in  1801.  He  then  studied 
law  in  Philadembia  for  Uiree  years,  when  his 
&ther*s  fnend,  General  Armstrong,  receiving  the 
appointment  dT  Mnister  to  France,  he  embarked 
with  him  as  his  secretary,  and  resided  till  1807 
in  Europe.  They  were  the  days  of  the  Empire. 
At  this  time  the  payment  of  tiie  indemnity  for 
ii^nries  to  American  commerce  was  going  on, 
and  young  Biddle,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  managed 
the  details  of  the  disbursements  with  the  veterans 
of  the  French  bureau.  Leaving  the  legation  he 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  arriving  in  England,  became  secretaiy 
to  Monroe,  then  minister  at  London.  On  a  visit 
to  Cambridge,  the  btory  is  told  of  his  delighting 
Monroe  by  the  exhibition  of  his  knowledge  of 
modem  Greek,  picked  up  on  his  tour  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, when,  in  company  with  the  English 
scholars,  some  question  arose  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent dialect,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1807  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  filled  up  a  portion 
of  his  time  with  literaiy  pursuits.  He  became  as- 
sociated in  the  editorship  of  the  Port  Folio  in 
1818,  and  wrote  much  for  it  at  diiferent  times. 
His  papers  on  the  Fine  Arts,  biographical  and 
critical  on  the  old  masters,  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  show  a  discriminating  taste.  He  also 
penned  various  literary  trifles,  and  wrote  occa- 
sional verses,  with  the  taste  of  the  scholar  and 
humorist.  Among  these  light  effiisions  a  burlesque 
criticism  of  the  nursery  lines  on  Jack  and  Gill 
is  a  very  pleasant  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  a 
line  which  the  example  of  Canning  and  others  has 
given  something  of  a  classic  flavor. 

When  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  preparing  the 
history  of  tbeir  American  Exploration,  the  death 
of  Lewis  occurred  suddenly,  and  the  materials  of 
the  work  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Biddle, 
who  wrote  the  narrative,  and  induced  Jeiferson 
to  pen  the  preliminary  memoir  of  Lewis.  It  was 
simply  conducted  through  the  press  by  Paul  Al- 
len, to  whom  the  stipulated  compensation  was 
generously  transferred ;  when  the  political  engage- 
ments of  Biddle  rendered  his  fhrther  attention  to 
it  impracticable.  He  was  in  the  State  Legislature 
in  1810,  advocating  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion with  views  in  advance  of  his  times.  It  was 
not  till  1886  that  his  ideas  were  carried  out  by 
legislative  enactment.  When  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  was  discussed  in  the  session  of  1811,  he 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  Institution  in  a  speech 
which  was  widely  circulated  at  the  time,  and 
gained  the  distinguished  approval  of  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

From  the  Legislature  he  retired  to  his  studies 
and  agriculture,  always  a  &vorite  pursuit  with 
him.  When  the  second  war  with  England  broke 
out,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  was 
now  one  of  seven  brotliers,  all  his  &ther^s  fiimily 


engaged  in  the  service  of  the  oounlry — ^in  tlie 
navy,  the  army,  and  the  militia.  When  the  land 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  he  proposed  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  militarv  defence  of  the  State, 
which  were  in  progresB  of  discussion  when  peace 
intervened.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  met  the 
attacks  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Hartford 
Ck>nvention,  by  a  Report  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
In  the  successiye  elections  of  1818  and  1820,  he 
received  a  large  vote  for  Congress  from  the  demo- 
cratic party,  but  was  defeated. 

In  1819  he  became  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  exercise  so  unhappj 
an  influence  over  his  future  career,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  President  Monroe ;  who  about  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  work,  under  a  resolution 
cf  Congress,  of  collecting  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  foreign  countries  relative  to  commerce, 
money,  weignta,  and  measures.  These  he  ar- 
ranged in  an  octavo  volume,  Tht  Commercial 
Digest 

In  1828,  on  the  retirement  of  Langdon  Cheves 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Bank,  he  was  elected 
his  successor.  His  measures  in  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  belong  to  the  financial  and  political 
history  of  the  country.  The  veto  of  Jackson 
closed  the  aflBEdrs  of  the  bank  in  1886.  The  new 
state  institution  bearing  the  same  name  was  im- 
mediately orgimized  with  Biddle  at  its  head.  He 
held  die  post  for  three  years,  till  March,  1839. 
The  failure  of  the  bank  took  place  in  1841.  The 
loss  was  tremendous,  and  Biddle  was  personally 
visited  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  He  defended 
his  course  in  a  series  of  letters,  and  kept  up  his 
interest  in  public  f^ffiiirs,  but  death  was  busy  at 
his  heart ;  and  not  long  after,  the  26th  February, 
1844,  at  his  residence  of  Andalusia  on  the  Dela- 
ware, he  died  from  a  dropsical  sufiusion  of  that 
organ,  having  just  completed  his  fifty-fourth  year. 
He  had  ente^  upon  active  life  early,  and  pei^ 
formed  the  work  of  three  score  and  ten. 

In  addition  to  tJie  pursuits  already  mentioned, 
requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  political  force 
and  sagacity,  Biddle  had  distingmshed  himself 
through  life  by  his  tastes  for  literatore.  He  de- 
livered a  eulogimn  on  Jefferson  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  an  Address  on  the  Duties  of 
the  American  to  the  Alumni  of  his  college  at 
Princeton.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  poMied 
and  effective. 

GABDOniB  SPRING. 

Gardirbb  Sfkivg  was  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  February  24,  1785.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  one  of  the 
Chi^lains  of  the  Revolutionary  Ajrmy,  who  ac- 
companied Aniold  in  his  attack  on  Quebec  in 
1776,  and  carried  Burr,  when  wounded,  off  the 
field  in  his  arms. 

The  son  was  prepared  for  coU^e  in  tlie 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and  under 
a  private  tutor  in  the  ofiSoe  of  Chief  Justice 
Parsons.  He  entered  Yale  College,  and  deli- 
vered the  valedictory  oration  at  we  condunon 
of  his  course  in  1805.  After  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Daggett  at  New  *Haven,  a  pop 

«  Memoir  bv  &  T.  €k)imkl  In  tlie  Hattpua  Fwtnit  Gdlexy. 
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tion  of  his  time  being  ocoopied  in  teaching, 
he  passed  fifteen  months  in  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda, where  he  established  an  English  school. 
On  his  return  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  De- 
cember, 1808.  He  commenced  the  profession 
with  good  prospect  of  success,  but  was  induced 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  lus  &ther  and  the 
effect  of  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason, 
from  the  text  ^^To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,*^ 
to  study  theology.  After  a  year  passed  at  Ando- 
yer,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  towards  the  close 
of  1809.  In  June,  1810,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Brick  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  unmoved  by  invitations  to 
the  presidencies  of  Hamilton  and  Dartmouth  Col- 
leges, maintaining  during  nearly  half  a  century  a 
position  as  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  and 
esteemed  divines  of  the  metropolis.  He  has  for 
many  years  commemorated  his  long  pastorate  by 
an  anniversary  discourse. 

Dr.  Spring  is  the  author  of  several  woiia 
which  have  been  published  in  uniform  style,  and 
now  extend  to  eighteen  octavo  volumes.  They 
have  grown  out  of  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  and  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  duties  and  advantages  of  the  Christian  career. 
The  edition  of  his  works  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, embraces  The  Attraction  qf  the  Graes^ 
designed  to  illustrate  the  leading  Truths,  Obliga- 
tions, and  Hopes  of  Christianity ;  The  Mercy- 
Seat^  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Lord^s  Prayer ; 
Firnt  Thingsy  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Great 
Facts  and  Moral  Lessons  first  revealed  to  Man- 
kind; The  Glory  of  Christy  Illustrated  in  his 
Character  and  History,  including  the  Last  Things 
of  His  Mediatorial  Government ;  The  Power  of 
the  Pulpity  or,  Plain  Thoughts  addressed  to 
Christian  Ministers  and  those  who  hear  them,  on 
the  influence  of  a  Preached  Gospel ;  Short  Ser- 
mons for  the  People,  being  a  Series  of  short  Dis- 
courses of  a  highly  practical  character ;  The  Obli- 
gations of  the  World  to  the  Bible;  Miscellanies^ 
including  the  Author^s  ^^  Essays  on  the  Distin- 
guishing Traits  of  Christian  Character,'^  ^^  The 
Church  in  the  Wilderness,''  &c.,  &a  The  Contrast, 
in  press. 

These  volumes  have  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  have  been  in  part  reprinted  and 
translated  in  Europe,  and  are  held  in  well  deserved 
repute. 

In  1849  he  published  Memoirs  of  the  late  Han- 
nah L.  Murray,  a  lady  of  New  York,  distinguished 
in  the  wide  circle  of  her  friends  for  her  benevo- 
lence and  intellectual  acquirements.  She  trans- 
lated, with  the  aid  of  her  sister,  the  whole  of  Tas- 
fio's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  many  of  the  odes 
of  Anacreon,  into  English  verse,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  of  five  thousana  lines  in  blank 
verse  entitled  The  Restoration  of  Israel,  an  ab- 
stract of  which,  with  other  unpublished  produc- 
tions, is  given  by  her  biographer. 

Dr.  Spring  is  an  eloquent,  energetic  preacher; 
liis  style  direct  and  manly.  As  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  manner  we  ^ve  a  passage  from 
his  volume,  The  Glory  of  Christ. 
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Nor  may  the  &ct  be  overlooked,  in  tiie  next  place, 
tbAt  he  was  an  impresnve  and  powerful  preacher. 
In  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  term,  he  -w^a  popular, 
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and  interested  the  multitude.  He  never  preached 
to  empty  synagogaes ;  and  when  he  ooeupied  tiie 
market  or  the  mountain  side,  they  were  not  hundreds 
that  listened  to  his  voice,  bat  thouBands.  It  is  re- 
oorded  of  him,  that  '*  his  fame  went  throughout  aU 
Syria ;"  and  that  **  there  followed  him  great  multi- 
tudes of  people  from  DecapoUs,  and  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Juaea,  and  from  oeyond  Jordan."  On  that 
memorable  day  when  he  went  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Judea,  *'a  great  multitude  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way,  and  others  cut  down  branches 
icom  the  trees,"  and  all  cried  "  Hosannah  to  the  Son 
of  David!"  After  he  uttered  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard,  the  rulers  "  sought  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but 
feared  the  people."  When  be  *' returned  in  the 
power  of  the  spirit  into  Galilee,  there  went  out  a 
fisme  of  him  throiwhout  oil  the  region  round  about," 
and  he  **  was  glorified  of  all,  and  great  multitudes 
came  together  to  hear  htm."  So  much  was  he,  for 
the  time,  the  idol  of  the  people,  that  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  were  alanneci  at  his  popularity,  and 
eaid  among  themsdves,  "  If  we  let  him  then  alone, 
all  men  will  believe  on  him ;  behold,  the  world  is 
gone  after  him."  He  was  the  man  of  the  people, 
and  advocated  tiie  cause  of  the  people.  We  are  told 
that  **  the  eommon  people  heard  nim  gladly."  He 
was  "  no  respecter  orpersons."  He  was  the  preacher 
to  man,  as  man.  He  never  passed  the  door  of 
poverty,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  "  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinnersw"  His  gospel  was 
and  is  the  great  and  only  bond  of  brotherhood ;  nor 
was  there  then,  nor  is  there  now,  any  other  univer- 
sal brotherhood,  than  that  which  consists  in  love 
and  loyalty  to  him.  He  was  the  only  safe  reformer 
the  world  has  seen,  because  he  so  well  understood 
the  checks  and  balances  by  which  the  masses  are 
governed.  His  preaching,  like  his  character,  bold 
and  uncompromising  as  it  was,  was  also  in  the  high- 
est degree  conservative.  He  taught  new  truths,  and 
he  was  the  ^reat  vindicator  of  those  that  were  old. 
All  these  things  made  him  a  most  impressive,  pow- 
erful, and  attractive  preacher.  His  very  instructive- 
ness,  prudence,  and  boldness,  interested  the  people. 
They  respected  him  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
truth,  and  honored  his  discretion  and  fearlessness  in 
proclaiming  i1^  This  is  boman  nature ;  men  love  to 
be  thus  instructed;  they  come  to  the  house  of  Gk>d 
for  that  purpose.  A  vapid  and  vapory  preacher 
may  entertain  them  for  the  hour;  a  smooth  and 
flattering  preacher  may  amuse  them ;  a  mere  denun- 
ciatory preacher  may  produce  a  transient  excitement; 
but  sucn  is  the  power  of  conscience,  and  such  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wants  of  men  that,  though 
their  hearts  naturally  hate  God*B  truth,  they  will 
crowd  the  sanctuaries  where  it  is  instructively  and 
fearlessly,  and  disoreetiy  urged,  while  ignorance, 
and  error,  and  a  coward  preacher,  put  forth  their 
voice  to  the  listiess  and  the  few 

ANDBEWS  KOBTON. 

Andbbws  Norton  was  of  the  fiamil y  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Norton  of  Ipswich,  of  the  old  age  of 
Puritan  divinity.  He  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  the  last  day  of  the  year  1786.  Fond  of 
books  from  a  child,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
completed  his  course  at  Harvard,  where  he  re- 
mained a  resident  graduate,  pursuing  a  course  of 
literary  and  theological  stndv.  In  October,  1809, 
he  was  ^pointed  tutor  in  &>wdoin  College.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  in  1811  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  mathema- 
tics in  his  college,  where  he  remained  till  1812, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  The  General 
Repository,  a  periodical  work  on  the  dde  of  the 
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new  liberal  sohool,  as  it  was  called,  which  took 
pontion  at  Harvard  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  He  had  previoosly  written  for 
the  Literary  lOscellany,  published  at  Cambridge, 
in  1804-fi,  several  reviews  and  brief  poetical 
translations,  and  had  been  a  frequent  contribntor 
to  the  Monthly  Anthology. 


jko6' 


<£<{U 


JUi/'R^ 


From  1813  to  1821  he  was  college  librarian. 
In  the  former  year  he  also  commenced  the  oouree 
of  instniction  through  which  he  gained  his  great- 
est distinction  in  his  entrance  u[>on  the  lecture- 
ship of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  un- 
der the  bequest  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  in 
which  Buckminster  and  Channing  were  his  pre- 
decessors. He  discharged  this  duty  till  a  similar 
professorship  was  created  in  1819,  when  he  be- 
came the  new  incumbent,  holding  the  office  till 
1880.  He  then  resigned  it  with  the  reputation 
of  having  performed  its  offices  with  industry,  self- 
reliance,  and  a  happy  method  of  statement.  He 
had  in  the  meanwhile  published  several  works. 
In  1814  he  edited  the  Miscellaneous  AVri tings  of 
his  friend  Charles  Eliot^  whose  enrly  death  he 
sincerely  lamented,  and  in  1828  published  a  sinu- 
lar  memoir  of  another  friend  and  associate,  the 
poet  and  professor  Levi  Frisbie.  He  wrote  several 
tracts  on  the  afOurs  of  the  college  in  1824-5.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Christian 
Disciple  of  several  articles  on  theological  topics. 
In  1826  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  of  whom  he  was  an  earnest  admirer, 
and  in  the  following  year  in  a  visit  to  England 
was  rewarded  with  her  friendship  in  a  personal 
acquaintance.  In  1888  he  published  a  theolo- 
TLQxiy  treatise,  A  Statement  qfBeaeane/or  not  he- 
lieoing  the  Doctrinee  of  TrinitaHant  eanceming 
the  nature  qf  God  and  thepereon  of  Christ.  ^ 
1838-i  he  edited,  in  connexion  wi^h  his  friend 
Charles  Folsom,  a  quarterly  publication,  The  Se- 
lect Journal  of  Foreif^n  Periodical  Literature^ 
which  contained,  among  other  original  articles 
fr^m  his  pen,  papers  on  Groethe  and  Hamilton's 
Men  and  Manners  in  America. 

In  1887  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  most 
important  of  his  publications,  the  Chnuineneee 
of  the  Gospel^  followed  by  the  second  and  third 
in  1844.  It  is  devoted  to  the  external  historical 
evidence,  and  maintains  a  high  character  among 
theologians  for  its  scholarship,  and  the  pure  me- 
dium of  reasoning  and  style  through  which  its 
researches  are  conveyed.  He  had  also  prepared 
a  new  translation  of  the  Crospels,  with  critical 
and  explimatory  notes,  which  he  left  at  the  time 
of  his  death  ready  for  the  press.  Besides  these 
writings  Mr.  Norton  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  of  articles  on  religious 
topics  and  othera  of  a  general  literair  interest,  on 
the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Pollok's  Course 
of  Time.  He  wrote  for  the  North  American  Re- 
view on  Franklin,  Byron,  Ware's  Letters  fit)ra 
Palmyra,  and  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lag- 
gan. 

His  poems  were  few,  but  choicely  expressed ; 
and  have  been  constant  &vorites  with  the  public. 
They  are  the  best  indications  of  his  temper,  and 


of  the  fine  devotixHial  mood  whioh  pervades  hia 
writings. 

Professor  Norton  died  at  Newport,  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  residence  in  the  fiuling  health 
of  his  last  years,  Sunday  evening,  September  18, 
1862.* 

■oam  Arak  ▲  tramB  nrown. 

The  i«in  is  o'er.    How  dense  and  brigjhi 

Yon  pearly  clouds  reposiiig  lie  I 
dood  aoove  cloud,  a  gioriimi  sight, 

Contrsatii;g  with  the  dark  blae  airy  I 

In  gratefol  silence,  earth  reeetves 
llie  general  blesein^ ;  fresh  and  fiur, 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves, 
As  glad  the  eommoo  joy  to  ahare. 

The  softened  sonbeama  pour  aroond 

A  &iiy  light,  uncertain,  pale ; 
The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  acented  ground 

la  breathing  odors  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouda'  volnptnoos  pile, 

Methinka  eome  spirit  of  the  air 
Might  rest,  to  gaxe  below  awhile. 

Then  torn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  snn  breaks  forth ;  from  off  the  aeene 

Ita  floating  veil  of  mist  ia  flung ; 
And  all  the  wildemeaa  of  green 

With  tremblbg  dropa  of  light  ia  hung. 

Now  gaae  on  Natnre — ^yet  the  anm^— 
Qlowing  with  life,  bv  breeiee  fanned. 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  ane  came, 
Freah  in  her  youth,  from  God'a  own  hand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  vcnce, 
Which  eounda  from  all  below,  above ;  ^ 

She  calls  her  children  to  reioioe, 
And  round  them  throws  her  anna  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence ;  low-bom  care. 

And  all  the  train  of  mean  deeire, 
Refuae  to  breathe  thia  holv  air. 

And  'mid  thia  living  light  ezpirsi 

ox  usmnira  to  a  oucxxt. 

I  love,  thou  little  ehiiping  thing. 

To  hear  thy  melancnoly  noiae ; 
Though  Uion  to  Fancy's  ear  may  aing 

Of  aummer  past  and  fading  joyaw 

Thou  canst  not  now  drink  dew  from  flowers. 

Nor  aport  along  the  traveller'a  path. 
But,  through  the  winter^a  weary  nours* 

^alt  warm  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 

And  when  my  lamp's  decaying  beam 
But  dimly  showa  the  lettered  page. 

Rich  with  aome  ancient  poet'a  dream. 
Or  wiadom  of  a  purer  age, — 

Then  will  I  listen  to  thy  sound. 
And,  musing  o*er  the  embers  pale. 

With  whitening  aahea  strewed  around. 
The  forma  of  memory  unveil ; 

Recall  the  many-colored  dreams. 
That  Fancy  mndly  weaves  for  youth. 

When  idl  the  bright  illusion  seems 
The  pictured  promises  of  truth ; 

Perchance,  observe  the  fltful  light. 
And  ita  faint  flashea  round  the  room. 

And  think  aome  pleaauree,  feebly  bright, 
May  lighten  thua  life'a  varied  g^oom. 


•  We  hftTa  foHowed  doeely  In  tbto  aceoaiit  the  latheotto 
narrattre  artlele,  pnbllibed  aft«T  PradbiMn-  Norton'!  daath.  la 
tho  Ohriatiaa  SaanilBer  for  November,  ISOft. 
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I  lore  th«  qiiiet  midnight  how. 

When  Ctfe,  and  Hope,  and  Panion  deep, 
And  Reason,  with  untroubled  power. 

Can  her  late  vigila  duly  keep ; — 

I  lore  the  night :  and  sooth  to  say, 
Before  the  merry  birds,  that  sing 

In  all  the  glare  and  noise  of  day. 
Prefer  ue  oiioket's  grating  wing. 

But,  see  1  pale  Autumn  strews  her  leaTes, 
Her  withered  leaves,  o'er  Nature's  grave^ 

Whfle  g^iant  Winter  she  pero«iT6s» 
Bark  rushing  from  his  ioy  cave ; 

And  in  his  train  the  sleety  showers, 
niat  beat  upon  the  barren  earth ; 

^Diou,  cricket,  through  these  weary  hours, 
Shalt  wann  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 


HyGod,  X  thank  theel  may  no  thought 
*Erer  deem  thy  chastisements  severe ; 

But  may  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught. 
Calm  each  wild  wisn,  each  idle  fear. 

Thy  mercy  bids  all  nature  bloom ; 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  man  is  gay ; 
Thine  eoual  mercy  spreads  the  gloom 

lliat  oarkens  o'er  nia  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Thy  frail  and  erring  child  must  know, 

But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vain 
Nor  does  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 

Tlrp"  various  messengers  employ ; 

'Thy  purpoees  of  love  falnl ; 
And  mid  the  wreck  of  human  Joy, 

May  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  will! 


He  has  gone  to  his  God ;  he  has  gone  to  his  home; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam ; 
"Em  eyes  are  no  longer  dim ; 

Bm  feet  will  no  more  falter ; 
No  grief  can  follow  him. 
No  pang  hia  cheek  can  alter. 

There  are  paleness,  and  weeping,  and  sighs  below ; 
For  our  faith  is  faint,  and  our  tears  will  flow ; 
But  the  harps  of  heaven  are  ringing ; 

Glad  angels  come  to  sreet  him ; 
And  hymns  of  joy  are  singing. 

While  old  friends  press  to  meet  him. 

O  honored,  beloved,  to  earth  unconfined, 
Tbou  hast  soared  on  high ;  thou  ha«t  left  us  behind ; 
But  our  parting  is  not  for  ever ; 

We  wul  follow  thee,  by  heaven's  Ught, 
Where  the  grave  cannot  dissever 
Hie  souls  whom  God  will  unite. 


JOHN  KNeiiABD. 

John  ENOLAin>,  the  Roman  Oatholio  BiBhop  of 

CAiarlestoD,  waa  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland,  September 

28, 1786.    He  was  educated  in  the  scImois  of  his 

juUdve  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  avowing 

Mb  intention  to  become  an  ecdesiastic,  was  placed 

imder  the  care  of  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  ITOorthy , 

l>7  whom  he  was  in  two  years  fitted  for  the 

college  of  Cariow.     I>nring  his  connexion  with 

Haa  institution,  he  was  instrumental  in  proooring 

fhe  establishment  of  a  female  penitentiary  in  the 

-towTL    On  the  ninth  of  October,  1808,  he  was 

osrdained  Deacon,  and  the  following  day  Priest^ 


and  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Oork  Cathe- 
dral, an  office  which  he  discharged  with  great 
success.  In  May,  1809,  he  started  a  monthly 
periodical,  The  ReUgiota  Repertory^  with  the  ob- 
ject of  snpplanting  the  corrupt  literature  current 
among  the  people,  by  a  more  nealdiy  literary  nu- 
triment He  was  also  active  in  various  chantable 
works,  and  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  on  the 
victims  of  pestilence,  and  the  inmates  of  prisons. 
In  1812  he  took  an  active  part,  as  a  political 
writer,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Catiio- 
lie  Emancipation.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
Parish  Priest  of  Bandon,  where  he  remained 
until  made  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  the  newly 
constituted  See  of  Charleston,  embracing  the  two 
Oarolinas  and  Georgia.  He  was  consecrated  in 
Ireland,  but  refdsed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  government  customary  on  such  oc- 
casions, declaring  his  intention  to  become  natu- 
ralized in  tiie  United  States.  He  arrived  in 
Charleston,  December  81,  1820. 

One  of  has  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary,  to  which  a  preparatory 
school  was  attached.  This  led  to  corresponding 
exertions  on  the  part  of  Protestants  in  the  matter 
of  education,  which  had  hitherto  been  much  ne- 
glected, and  the  first  number  of  the  Southern  Re- 
view honored  the  bishop  with  the  tide  of  restorer 
of  classical  learning  in  Charleston.  He  was  also 
instmmental  in  the  formation  of  an  ^^  Anti-duel- 
ling Society,**  for  the  suppression  of  that  barba- 
rous and  despicable  form  of  manslaoghter,  of 
which  General  Thomas  Rnckney  was  the  first 
resident.  He  also  commenced  a  periodioU,  The 
united  SUUee  CcUholie  MieoeUamy^  to  which  he 
continued  a  constant  contributor  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  bishop  was  greatly  aided  in  his  charitable 
endeavors,  and  in  his  social  influence,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  hlB  sister,  Miss  Joanna  England.  "  She 
threw  her  litde  fortune  into  his  povertv-stricken 
institutions.  Her  elegant  taste  presided  over  the 
literary  department  of  the  Miscellany.  Her  fe- 
minine tact  would  smoothe  away  whatever  harsh- 
ness his  earnest  temper  might  unconsciously  in- 
fbse  into  his  controversial  writings.  Her  presence 
shed  a  magic  charm  around  his  humble  awelUng, 
and  made  it  the  envied  resort  of  the  talented,  the 
beautiful,  and  gay.'**  This  estimable  lady  died  in 
1827. 

In  times  of  pestilence,  Bishop  England  was 
fearless  and  untiring  in  his  heroic  devotion  to  the 
sick.  He  was  so  active  in  tiie  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  in  his  ordinary  movements,  tiiat  on  his 
visits  to  Rome,  four  of  which  occurred  during  his 
episcopate,  he  was  called  by  the  cardinals,  U 
veee&vo  a  vapore. 

It  was  on  his  return  fh>m  the  last  of  these 
journeys,  that  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  as 
priest  and  physician  among  the  steerage  passengers 
of  the  ship  in  which  be  sailed,  he  contracted  tiie 
disease,  dy8enterJ^  which  was  prevalent  among 
them.  He  landed  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-two 
days  in  Philadelphia,  and  instead  of  recruiting  his 
strength,  preached  seventeen  nights  in  succession. 
His  health  had  been  impaired  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  although  on  his  arrival  at  Charles- 
ton he  became  somewhat  better,  he  died  not 

■  '  ■  ■  ■       ^  ■■!■  ^1.  .1  ^^^^^.^^^^,»  — ^h^^^—^^^^^B^^fc^ 

*  Memoir  of  Bp.  Eii|^d  prefixed  to  hie  worki. 
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long  after,  on  tlia  oleTeuth  of  April,  1842,  in  the 
fifW-«izth  year  of  his  age. 

The  oollected  works  of  B^hop  England*  bear 
testimony  to  his  Uteraij  mdnstry,  as  well  as 
ability.  They  extend  to  five  lar^  octavo  volnmes 
of  some  five  hnndredpages  eacn,  closely  printed 
in  double  colmnns.  They  are  ahnoet  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  essays  on  topics  of  controversial  theo- 
logy, many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  letters 
published  during  his  lifetime  in  varioos  periodi- 
cals. A  portion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volnmes 
is  filled  by  the  author^s  addresses  before  various 
oollege  societies,  and  on  other  public  oooasioiis, 
including  an  oration  on  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton. These  writings,  like  the  discourses  which  in 
his  lifetime  attracted  admiring  crowds,  are  marked 
by  force  and  elegance  of  style. 

THOMAfi  SMITH  ORUCKlt 


Was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  September  26, 
1786.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  at  Tale  Ck)llege, 
and  travelled  with  Dr.  Dwight  during  one  of  his 
vacations.  Returning  home,  he  studi^  law  in  the 
ofiSce  of  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  and  gradually  at- 
tained diiitinotion  at  the  bar  and  in  the  politics  of 
his  state.  His  most  noted  legal  effort  was  a 
speech  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina ^^test  oath*'  in  1884.  As  state  senator  from 
8t.  Philip's  and  St.  MichaePs  in  a  speech  on  the 
Tariff  in  1628,  he  supported  the  General  (Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitutional  authority  of  the 
whole  people.  His  literary  efforts  were  chiefly 
orations  and  addresses  illustrating  topics  of  phi- 
hinthropy  and  reform.  Literature  also  employed 
his  attention.  He  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Southern  Review.  In  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
at  Charleston  in  1809,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  he 
supports  union,  and  describes  the  horrors  of  civil 
war. 

Thus  should  we  see  the  objects  of  these  States 
not  only  unanswered  but  supplanted  by  othen. 
They  had  instituted  the  civic  festival  of  peace,  and 
beheld  it  changed  for  the  triumph  of  war.  They 
had  crowned  the  eminent  statesman  with  the  olive 
of  the  citizen,  and  saw  it  converted  into  the  laurels 
of  the  warrior.  The  old  man  who  had  walked  ez- 
ultingly  in  procession,  to  taste  the  waters  of  firee- 
dom  from  tne  fountain  of  a  separate  government^ 
beheld  the  placid  stream  that  flowed  from  it  sud- 
denly sink  from  his  sight,  and  burst  forth  a  dark  and 
turbulent  torrent 

His  addresses  on  peace  societies,  Sunday  schools, 
temperance  and  kindred  topics,  secured  him  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  a  large  circle.  He  pub- 
Ihhed  and  circulated  gratuitously  a  large  edition 
of  Hancock  on  War,  and  at  his  death  was  re- 
publishing Dymond^s  Enquiry  into  the  Accordance 


•  The  WoikB  of  the  Right  Bev.  John  England,  FlTBt  Btsbop 
of  Gharleaton,  ooUeeted  and  amuiged  under  the  ftdTloe  and  dl- 
rectlon  of  hie  Immediate  eneoesBor,  the  Bight  Bev.  Ignatloa 
Aloystns  Beyaolda,  and  printed  for  Um,  tn  five  volomea.  Bal- 
tlmore :  John  Kjirpbj  A  Oo.    1849. 


of  War  with  the  FrindpleB  of  Christianily,  for 
which  he  wrote  an  introductoj^  essay.  In  1827 
he  delivered  an  address  on  The  Ckaraeier  and 
ObjeeU  qf  Seienee  before  the  Dteraiy  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  South  Carolina ;  in  1880,  an 
addren  befbre  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Tale,  on 
T%B  Adoantagm  to  he  dericedfrom  the  Introduc- 
tion <jf  the  Bible  and  <if  eacred  literature  a$ 
eemnttal  parte  of  all  Edueation^  tn  a  Uterarp 
point  qf  •SMS.  His  oratioB  on  j^erican  ediiea- 
tioQ  before  the  Western  literary  Instate  and 
College  of  ProfBosional  Teachers  at  Cincinnati, 
was  delivered  by  him  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death^  which  occurred  suddenly  at  the  honae  of  a 
gentieman  by  the  roadside,  m>m  an  attack  of 
cholera,  October  12, 1884,  while  on  his  way  to 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  a  pre&toiy  memorandum  to  this  last  ad- 
dress, the  views  of  orthography  whieh  he  had 
latterly  adopted  are  dearly  stated. 


"  Having  been  long  satisfied  that  the  orthogr^ihy 
of  the  English  language  not  only  admitted  but  re- 
quired a  reform ;  and  believing  it  my  dut^  to  act 
on  this  conviction,  I  hay  poblishd  sevral  pamphlets 
accordingly.''  These  are  his  several  propositions, 
which  we  ^ve  mostly  in  his  words,  following  the 
exact  spelbng.  1.  He  omits  the  silent  e  in  soeh 
dasses  of  words  as  dtMeiplin,  mpit,  Miev,  creatim, 
volljff  dc  2.  Introduces  the  apostrophe  where  the 
omiesion  of  the  e  might  change  the  sound  of  the  pre* 
ceding  vowel  from  long  to  Siort,  as  in  reqvif'd,  r»- 
foi%  derived  8.  Nouns  ending  in  y  added  an  s  to 
make  the  plural  instead  of  dumffiiig  y  into  ie,  as 
pluralUtfMt  eiimt(y«,  dc  4.  In  verbs  ending  in  y,iii- 
stead  of  changing  into  ie  and  then  adding  an  s  or  d, 
he  retains  the  y  and  adds  s  or  d:  as  in  burya, 
burvd,  varys,  varyd,  hunys,  hurryd.  5.  In  similar 
verbs  where  the  y  is  long,  I  retain  the  y,  omit  Uie  e. 


transpose 

battel,  center.  7.  He  suppresses  one  of  two  and  the 
eame  consonants  where  the  accent  is  not  on  them; 
as  in  neoetary,  exeeUnt,  iluetrums,  reoamend,e/eetuai, 
ireeietWef  worehipere,  8.  In  sudi  words  ss  honor, 
f  outer t  aavior,  newhbor,  eavor,  the  u  is  omitted.  9L 
In  a^ectives  ending  in  y,  instead  of  fmrming  the 
comparativ  and  superlativ  by  changing  y  into  ie 
and  adding  er  ana  est^  I  hav  retained  the  y,  and 
simply  added  the  er  and  est,  as  in  eatyer,  eat^eei, 
holver,  holyeet,  prettyeTj  prettyetL  In  quotatioiis 
ana  proper  names,  I  hav  not  fdt  ealTa  upon  to 
change  the  orthognphy. 

This  was  not  Gnmk£*s  only  literary  heresy.  In 
his  oration  on  the  subject "  that  neither  the  dassMs 
nor  the  mathematics  should  form  a  part  of  a  sehcDM 
of  general  education  in  our  country,"  he  oondenms 
all  existing  schemes.  "  I  think  them  radicaly  de> 
feotiv  in  dements  and  modes."  They  are  not  "  de- 
ddedly  rdi^ous,"  ndther  are  they  "American." 
The  latter,  since  the  classics  and  mathematics  being 
the  same  everywhere,  are  not  of  course  distinctive 
to  the  country.  "They  do  not  fill  the  mind,"  he 
says,  "with  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge." 
"As  to  valuable  knowledge,  except  the  first  and 
most  simple  parts  of  arithmetic,  I  fed  little  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  tohole  body  of  the  pare  maUke 
matiee  is  ABBounsLT  vbbjub  to  nineCj-nine  oat  of 
every  hundred,  who  study  them.  Now,  as  to  enter- 
tainment Does  more  than  one  out  of  every  hnn- 
dredpreserv  his  mathematical  knowl^e f " 

"  Tleik  thousand  pockets,"  says  he,"  might  be  pick'd 
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witihont  finding  a  dozen  cUuries.*'  '*  I  ask  boldly  th  e 
question,  what  is  there  in  the  claflsice,  that  is  realy 
inatractiT  and  intereatingf  **  He  asks  triamphanUj 
— the  ignoranee  is  amazing, — "What  orator  ever 
prepared  himaelf  for  parliamentary  eombat  orer  the 
pages  of  Gieero  or  LXemoethenesf "  ''Having  die- 
pos'd  of  the  orators  and  historians,  let  ns  now  attend 
to  the  elassic  poets,  of  what  Talne  are  they  f  I  an- 
swer of  noiM,  so  fisf  as  osefiil  knowlege  is  eon* 
eerned ;  for  all  most  admit,  that  none  is  to  be  found 
in  this  elass  of  writers.  It  is  plain  that  truth  is  a 
9ery  minor  concern,  with  writers  of  fiction.  *  *  * 
I  am  strangely  mistaken,  if  there  be  not  more 
power,  fidehty,  and  beauty  in  Walter  Scott,  than  in 
a  dozen  Homers  and  Virgil&  «  «  *  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
written  a  greater  number  of  charming  little  pieces, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Horace  and  Anacreon." 

The  activity  of  Grimk^'s  mind  was  nometimes 
in  advance  of  his  judgment.  He  was  a  happy 
man  in  his  life, — his  benevolence,  and  the  ardor 
of  his  pursuits  filling  his  heart.  His  death  was  re- 
ceived with  every  token  of  respect  at  Charleston, 
the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  de- 
claring ^^his  mild  face  will  no  longer  be  seen 
among  us,  but  the  monuments  of  his  public  use- 
fulness and  benevolence  are  still  with  us,  and  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  will  still  dwell  within  our 
hearts.^^  The  introduction  of  the  Bible  into 
■ohools  was  a  favorite  idea  with  him,  which  he 
urged  in  his  Flu  Beta  address.  He  wrote  occar 
■ional  verses,  and  a  descriptive  poem  on  the 
Paflsaio,  which  is  unpublished.  As  a  speaker, 
he  showed  great  readiness  in  a  copious  and  fluent 
style. 

A  brother  of  the  preceding,  Frederick  Grimk^, 
is  the  author  of  a  popular  political  tc^xt-book,  en- 
titled Ths  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  InetitU' 
tianSy  pubhshed  in  Cincinnati  in  1848. 

SAHUEL  FABMAB  JABVIB. 

fiAHTTiEL  Farmar,  the  SOU  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Abra- 
ham Jarvis,  afterwards  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Gonnecticut,  was  bom  at  Middletown  in  that 
State,  January  20, 1787.  He  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  father,  and  entered  the  Sophomore 
daas  of  Yale  College  in  1802.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  March  18, 1810,  and  priest  April  6, 1811, 
by  his  father,  and  became,  in  1818,  the  rector  of 
St.  Michaers  Church,  Bloomingdale,  New  York. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  in  the  recently  organized  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  a  position  he  retained  nntil  his 
removal  in  1820  to  Boston,  in  acceptance  of  a  call 
to  the  rectorship  of  St  PauPs  church,  where  he 
remained  until  July,  1826,  when  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  He  remained  abroad  until  1836,  pursuing 
his  studies  and  collecting  books  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Six  of  the  nine  years  of  his 
absence  were  passed  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
filled  for  two  years  the  professorship  of  Oriental 
literature  in  Washington  College,  Hartford.  In 
1887  he  removed  to  Middletown  to  take  charge, 
as  rector,  of  Christ  church  in  that  place.  He  re- 
signed this  Dosition  in  1842,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  a  work  which  he  had 
commenced  immediately  alter  his  return  from  En- 
rope.    This  was  a  history  of  the  church,  a  work 


•  CoDeetlon  of  AddreasM,  See^  by  Gr'mkA.  and  Obttoaiy 
Kotieet  ftarnblMd  by  Us  ftnnlly  in  the  Boston  AthanAom. 


especially  intrusted  to  his  hands  by  a  Tote  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  dioceses  of  the  United 
States,  constituting  him  *^  Historiographer  of  the 
Church." 

The  first  portion  of  his  work  published,  ap- 
peared at  New  York,  in  1845,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume entitled,  A  Chronological  Introdtiction  to 
the  Hietcry  of  the  Churchy  with  an  Original 
Harmony  of  the  Four  GotpeU,*  A  great  portion 
of  this  learned  volume  is  occupied  with  chronolo- 

fical  tables,  dissertations  on  the  dates  of  our  Lord^s 
irth,  which  he  places  in  the  year  of  Rome  747, 
six  years  before  the  commonly  received  Christian 
era.  In  the  Harmony  of  tlie  Gospels  the  infonna- 
tion  the  narratives  contain  is  given  in  a  consecu- 
tive form,  embodying  the  facta  but  not  the  words 
of  Scripture;  while  in  four  parallel  columns  at 
the  side,  reference  is  given  to  the  chapter  and  verse 
of  each  of  the  Evan^sts  in  which  the  event  de- 
scribed is  recorded. 

The  first  volume  of  the  historyt  itself  was  pub- 
lished in  1850.  In  it  the  author  traces  the  course 
of  the  divine  providence  from  the  fall  of  Adam, 
the  flood,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  the  entire 
Jewish  history,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  While  the  same  scrupulous  regard  to  fact 
is  manifested  in  this  as  in  the  introduction,  the 
literary  skill,  for  which  no  opportunity  was  af- 
forded in  the  first,  is  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  second,  the  narrative  being  well  written  as 
well  as  accurate.  In  the  author^s  own  simile,  tlie 
first  volume  is  the  rough  stone-work  of  the  foun- 
dation, the  second  is  the  elaborated  superstructure 
which  must  satislV,  so  for  as  it  can,  the  eye  of  the 
artist  as  well  as  tne  mechanic. 

In  addition  to  his  history.  Dr.  Jarvis  published, 
in  1821,  a  discourse  on  Begeneration^  with  notes; 
in  1887,  on  Christian  Unity  ;  and  in  1848,  a  col- 
lection of  Sermons  on  Prophecy  ^  a  work  of  great 
research,  forming  a  volume  of  about  two  hundred 
pages.  In  1848  he  also  issued  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, No  Union  with  Borne;  in  1846  a  sermon, 
I^  Colonies  of  Heaven;  and  in  1847  a  volume 
containing  a  H&ply  to  Dr,  Milner's  End  of  BeU- 
gious  Controversy.  He  also  contributed  a  number 
of  learned  and  valuable  articles  to  the  Church 
Review.  His  progress  in  the  Historv  of  the 
Church  and  the  other  useful  labors  of  his  life, 
was  interrupted  by  his  death,  March  26, 1851. 

Dr.  Janris  was  a  fine  classical  as  well  as  biblical 
scholar.  He  also  took  a  great  interest  in  Art,  and 
collected  during  his  European  residence  a  large 
gallenr  of  old  paintings,  mostly  of  the  Italian 
school,  which  were  exhibited  on  his  return  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charitable  association,  and  were  again 
ooUected  after  his  death  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  be  dispersed  by  the  anctioneer^s  hammer,  vnth 
the  large  and  valuable  library,  which  included  a 
number  of  volumes  fonnerly  owned  by  the  histo- 
rian Gibbon. 


*  A  Chronologleal  IntrodaetloR  to  the  Hlstonrof  the  Cbnroh, 
being  a  new  Inquiry  Into  the  Troe  Dates  of  the  Birth  and  Death 
of  Onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  oontaining  an  ori- 
ginal Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  now  first  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time,  by  the  Bey.  8.  F.  Jarrls,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothcis.    184&    8vo.  pp.  S18. 

t  The  Church  of  the  Bedeemed,  or  the  History  of  the  Medlap 
tortol  Kingdom,  9  Tola,  oontainlna  the  First  Fire  Periods; 
trcm  the  Fall  of  Adam  in  Paradise  to  the  B^fection  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Calling  of  the  Oenttles.  By  the  Ber.  &  F.  Janris 
D.D.,  LL.D.    Boston :  Charles  Btlmpson.    186a  8to.  pp.  Wl 
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WHJIAM  CBAFrBw 

William  Obaptb  was  bom  at  Charleston,  8.  0., 
Jan.  24,  1787.  ^^Owing,'^  sa^s  hia  anonjmoas 
biograpner,*  somewhat  grandtloqnently,  **  to  the 
preoanous  and  evanesoent  character  of  &ie  schools 
in  Oharleeton,*^  his  early  edncation  sofiered 
somewhat  fix>m  the  freqnent  change  of  teachers. 
He  appears  to  have  niade  ap  for  jnyenile  dis- 
advantages when  in  the  coarse  of  edncation  he 
reached  Harvard,  as  he  had  a  fair  reputation  there 
as  a  classical  scholar,  and  judging  from  his  advice 
sabseqnenily  to  a  younger  brother,  went  still 
deeper  into  the  ancient  languages.  *^  I  hope,**  he 
writes,  ^^that  you  will  not  treat  the  Hebrew 
tongue  with  that  cold  neglect  and  contemptuous 
disdain  which  it  usuaUv  meets  al  Cambridge,  and 
which  is  very  much  uke  the  treatment  a  Jew 
receives  from  a  Christian."  His  chief  reputation 
among  his  fellows  was  as  a  wit  and  pleasant  com- 
panion. 

He  returned  to  Charleston,  was  admitted  in 
due  course  to  practioe,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  and 
those  of  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  to 
which  he  wad  frequently  elected.  He  was  a 
reader  maker,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  volume 
of  his  Literary  Remain^  consists  of  his  orations 
on  patriotic  occasions.  In  1817,  he  delivered  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harvard.  These  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  his  prose  essays,  are  somewhat 
too  florid  in  style  and  deficient  in  substance  for 
permanent  recollection.  Passages,  however,  occur 
of  pleasing  ornament  and  animation. 


His  poems  are  few  and  brief.  The  two  longest 
are  SwJ^wkCs  Island^  a  pleasant  description  of 
that  ocean  retreat,  and  Tne  Roioiad^  in  wnich  the 
humors  of  the  ring  are  depicted.  An  extract 
from  *^  Kitty'^  follows,  on  the  plea  that  "  in  New 
York  they  have  Fanny,  in  Boston  Sukey4  and 
why  should  we  not  have  Eitty  in  Charleston!" 
There  are  also  several  agreeable  lyrics.  The 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Deeatur  was  written 
immediately  after  the  intelligence  of  the  Commo- 
dore's death  was  received,  and  published  the  day 
fbllowing,  a  oiroumstance  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  a  critical  estimate.  It  is  not  included 
in  die  collection  of  his  writings.  He  also  wrote 
The  Sea  Serpent ;  or  Oloueetter  Hoaa^  a  dramatio 
jeu  d'esprit  in  three  acts,  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  84  pAges  12mo.  Crafts  was  a  constant  writer 
for  the  Charleston  Courier,  and  a  number  of  his 
conmiunications,  some  mere  scraps,  are  printed 
in  the  volume  of  his  ^^  writings,"  but  call  for  no 
especial  remark. 

Crafts  died  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
28, 1826. 

MOVODT  Ojr  THZ  DBATH  07  DBOATUB. 

Sweet  scented  flowers  on  beauty's  grave 
We  strew — but,  for  the  honored  brave, 


*  Life  prefixed  to  his  Bemalns. 

t  A  BelecdoD,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  fhmi  the  Miscellaneous 
Wrltinis  of  the  late  William  Cnfts,  to  irhieh  Is  prefixed  a  Me- 
moir offals  life.    Chariestoo.    1888. 

X  Bj  WlUfam  B.  Walter. 


The  failem  wMmeror  of  the  wave— 
Let  ocean's  nags  adorn  the  bier, 
And  be  the  Pall  of  Glory  there! 

Tri-colored  FroMce  !  'twas  first  with  thee 
He  braved  the  battles  of  the  sea ; 
And  many  a  son  of  thine  be  gave 
A  resting-plaee  beneath  the  wav€L 
Feared  in  the  fight— beloved  in  peace 
In  death  the  feiMs  of  valor  eeasei 
Then  let  thy  virgin  lilies  shed 
Their  fragrant  whiteness  o'er  his  head, 
niey  graoe  a  hero's  form  within. 
As  spotless— «8  unstained  of  sin. 

Gome,  savage,  from  the  Lybian  diore. 
Kneel  at  his  srave,  who-— bathed  in  gore, 
Avenffed  his  brother's  murder  on  yonr  deek. 
And  £^nehed  with  eoward  blood  the  nuking  wreekl 
Lives  in  yoar  mind  that  death-dispensiDg  night, 
The  purple  amboah  and  the  sabred  fight,— 
TTie  Naaing  frigate — and  the  cannon's  roar. 
That  shamed  your  warriors  flying  to  the  shore : 
Who,  panic-stricken,  plunged  into  the  sea, 
And  found  the  death  they  vainly  hoped  to  flee^ 

Now  silent,  cold,  inanimate  he  lies, 

Who  sought  the  conflict  and  achieved  the  prises 

Here,  savage,  pause  I    The  unreeented  worm 

Revds  on  him — who  ruled  the  battle  storm. 

His  country's  eoll — thouoh  bleeding  and  in  tears— 

Not  e'en  his  country's  cill,  the  h*ero  hearsw 

The  floating  streamers  that  his  fame  attest, 

Repose  in  honored  folds  upon  his  breast. 

And  glory's  lamp,  with  patriot  sorrows  fed. 

Shall  blaie  eternal  on  Decotnr^s  bed. 

Britannia! — noble-hearted  foe- 
Hast  thou  no  funeral  flowen  of  woe 
To  grace  his  sepulchre— who  ne'er  again 
Shsll  meet  thy  warriors  on  the  purple  main. 
His  pride  to  conquer— and  his  joy  to  save- 
In  triumph  generoua,  as  in  battle  brave — 
Heroic — ardent — when  a  captive— ffreat  I 
Feeling,  as  valiant — thou  deplorest  his  fieite. 
And  these  thy  sons  who  met  him  in  the  fray. 
Shall  weep  with  manly  tears  the  hero  passed  away. 

Fresh  trophies  graced  his  laurel-covered  days, 

His  soil  was  danger — and  his  harvest,  praise. 

Still  as  he  marched  victorious  o'er  the  flood. 

It  shook  with  thunder — and  it  streamed  with  blood 

He  dimmed  the  baneful  orescent  of  Algiers, 

And  tan^t  the  pirate  penitence  and  tesro. 

The  Christian  stars  on  faithless  shores  ravcaled. 

And  lo  I  the  slave  is  free— the  robben  yield. 

A  Christian  conqueror  in  the  savasre  strife^ 

He  gave  his  victmns  liberty  and  lifei 

Taught  to  ralent — ^the  infidel  shall  mourn. 

And  the  pale  crescent  hover  o'er  his  urn. 

■ 

And  thou,  my  country !  young  but  ripe  in  grief  I 
Who  shall  console  thee  for  the  fallen  chief! 
Thou  envied  land,  whom  frequent  foes  assail. 
Too  often  called  to  bleed  or  to  prevail ; 
Doomed  to  deplore  the  gallant  sons  that  save^ 
And  follow  firom  the  triumph  to — ^the  grave. 

Death  seems  enamoured  of  a  glorious  prize. 
The  chieftain  conquers  era  the  victim  cues. 
Illustrious  envoys — to  some  Inrighter  sphera 
They  bear  the  loureLs  which  they  gathered  here^ 

War  slew  thy  Lawrence!    Nor  when  blest  witli 

peace 
Did  then  thy  sufferings  or  thy  sorrows  ceose: 
The  joyous  herald,  who  the  olive  bora. 
Sunk  in  the  wave — ^to  greet  his  home  no  more : 
He  sunk,  alas  I— blest  with  a  triple  wreath, 
The  modest  Shubriok  met  the  sluA  of  death. 
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For  Blakelj,  ihnnbaring  in  TJotoriotn  ■!•«{>, 
Booked  in  tb«  atonnjr  cmlU  of  the  deep. 
We  yield  aUke  tba  tribnte  and  tb«  tew, 
Tbatirave  mre  atwsji  to  their  oonntry  dear. 
Borroir  jet  nieaki  in  Tslor'a  eye, 
Blill  hskTM  tlie  patriot  bretut  tbe  ngb. 
For  Perry'*  early  &te.     O'er  bia  cold  brow 
Where  Tictory  reigned  ola  death  triamphant  dov. 
TlioQ  peerleee  yonUi,  tbon  nnMniming  ehitt, 
Tliy  oonntaT'a  blcaung  and  tii;  aoaatry't  grieC 
Lord  of  the  lake,  aod  cbaiDjnon  of  tbe  Mt, 
Long  ihall  our  oation  bout — for  ever  nxmra  fcr 
thea. 

Another  hero  meela  hia  doom ; 
Such  art  tbe  trophies  of  the  tomb  1 
Ambitaom  death  aauiiU  the  high  ; 
Ha  abrab  eee^MS,  the  oedan  die. 
lie  beacoQ  tarreU  of  the  land 
Submiasive  CiU  at  Ileavea'a  oommacd, 
While  woudering,  weeping  mortaU  gaze. 
Id  lilent  grief  atid  agonized  aznaie. 

llioii  atarry  Btrenmer  I  Byrnbol  of  the  brare. 
Shining  by  day  and  night,  oa  land  and  w&re; 
SometimeB  obacnred  in  battle,  ne'er  io  shame, 
He  guide — the  boast — the  arhitrem  of  fame  t 
Btill  vaye  in  gratefal  admiration  near, 
And  beam  for  erer  on  Decatur's  bier ; 
And  ye,  blest  atari  of  Heaven  !  responaive  abed 
Your  penaive  luitre  on  hi*  lowly  bed. 

njZA  I.1MT.T11 

Euu  Leslie  was  bom  in  Ph^ladelphiA,  Novem- 
ber IB,  >78T.  Her  &ther  wot*  of  Scotch  deec«Dt, 
the  family  having  einigratod  t«  Anierioa  abont 
ITU,  and  WHS  by  profession  a  watchmaker.  He 
woi  aa  excellent  matheinatjcian,  and  an  iotimBte 
friend  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  wax  made  a  member  of  tbe  American 
Philosophical  Society.  He  had  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  ia  the  snlneGt  of  this  sketch.  An- 
other is  Charles  B.  Leslie,  who  has  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Engl.ind,  nnd  holds  tbe 
foremost  raiik  among  the  painter*  of  that  oonntry, 
his  Hne  of  art  being  somewhat  anali^oos  to  that 
of  his  sbter  in  literature,  a  like'kiudly  and  genn- 
ine  humor  and  artistic  linish  pervading  hia  cabi- 
net pictnree  and  her  "  Pencil  Sketchee."  Her 
other  brother  is  Miyar  Thomas  J.  Leslie,  0.  8,  A. 
When  Miss  Leslie  waa  five  yean  oid  she  accom- 

ried  her  paienti  to  London,  where  they  resided 
six  and  a  half  years,  her  father  being  eng^ed 
in  the  exportation  of  clocks  to  this  country.  The 
death  of  ma  partner  led  to  his  return.  On  the 
voyage  home  the  ship  pnt  into  Ijsbon,  and  re- 
mained at  that  port  from  November  to  Haroh. 
They  finally  reached  Philadelphia  in  Kay.  The 
&ther  died  in  1603. 

Ulss  Leslie  early  displayed  a  taste  for  books 
and  drawing.  Bhe  was  educated  for  the  most 
part  at  home  by  her  parents. 

"  Like  most  authors,"  she  says  in  an  aatobio- 
graphical  letter  to  her  Mend  Mrs.  Neal,  "  I  mode 
my  first  attempts  in  tene.  They  were  always 
•ongs,  ad^ted  to  the  popular  airs  of  that  time, 
the  cloee  of  the  last  oentnry.  The  snbjeots  were 
chiefly  soldiers,  sailors,  hunters,  and  nuns.  I 
aoribbled  two  or  three  in  the  pastoral  line,  hut 
my  &ther  once  pointing  oat  to  me  a  real  ^ep- 
berd,  in  a  field  somewhere  in  Kent,  I  made  no 
&rth«r  attempt  at  Bamou  and  Str^hcma  playing 


I  on  lutes  and  wreathing  that  tirows  with  roee*. 
My  songs  were,  of  course,  foolish  enongh ;  but  in 

'  justice  to  myself  I  will  say,  tliat,  having  a  good 
ear,  I  was  never  guilty  of  a  false  onanti^  in  any 
of  my  poetry — my  lines  never  hod  a  svliflble  too 
moob  or  too  little,  and  my  rhymes  always  did 
rhyme.  At  thirteen  or  fourteen  I  began  to  de- 
B|ns«  my  own  poetry,  and  dertroyed  all  I  had." 


Miss  Leshe  did  not  appear  in  print  until  the 
year  1S37,  and  then  it  was  as  the  author  of  St' 
•eent/y-jiea  Beeeipttfor  Pattry,  Cata,  and  Sattt- 
tatatt.  The  collection  had  been  commenced  sonM 
time  before,  "when  a  popH  of  Mrs.  Goodfellow's 
cooking  school,  in  Philadelphia,"  and  was  in  snoh 
request  in  mannscript  that  an  offer  to  publiah 
was  eagerly  accepted.  The  hoiA  was  suoceertbJ, 
and  the  publisher  su^jcestinga  work  of  imagina- 
tion, the  author  prepared  The  Mirrvr,  a  collec- 
tion of  juvenile  stories.  It  was  followed  by  The 
Young  Amerieant,  Storieifir  Emma,  Storutfor 
Adelaide,  AUantie  Talet,  Storiet for  Helm,  Birth- 
day Storiei,  and  a  compilation  from  Munchausen, 
Gulliver,  and  Sinbad,  appropriately  entitled  The 
Wonderfal  Trar:eller,  all  volmnes  designed  for 
idiildren.  The  American  QirVt  Book  was  pub- 
lir<hed  in  1881,  and  has  steadily  maintained  ita 
position  mnce. 

Among  the  first  of  her  stories  for  readers  "of 
a  larger  growth"  was  Mrt.  Wellington  Pottt, 
written  fOT  a  prize  offered  by  the  IjO^'s  BocA, 
which  it  was  snccessfbl  in  obt^ning.  Tne  anthor 
snbseqnently  took  three  more  prizes  of  a  nioilar 
character,  and  at  onoe  tieoame  a  constant  and 
most  popular  oontribntor  to  "Godey  and  Gra- 
ham." Miss  Leslie  also  edited  the  Gitl,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  American  annnals.  Her  only  story 
oocupytng  a  volume  by  itself  and  approaching  the 
ordinary  dimensions  ^  a  novel,  is  Amelia  ;  or,  A 
Tounff  Lady't  TieuaUMdee, 

Miss  Leslie's  magazine  tales  have  been  ooOeote^ 
in  three  volumes  with  the  ti^eliX  PeneilSketehe*. 
She  has  also  published  AUhea  Vernon,  or  the 
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Em3broid&nd  Bamdktirtk^f^  and  EwrUtUk  Eofr^ 
ruof^  or  the  Blvs  Cotton  Umbrella^  in  one  to- 
lume;  and,  each  in  a  separate  pamphlet  Kitty's  , 
BeUUionSy  LeonUla  Lynmore^  The  Maid  of  Co' 
nal  Street,  and  The  Denninge  amd  their  Beaux. 

During  her  career  as  a  tale  writer  Miss  Lesilie 
has  not  forgotten  the  unctuous  and  delectable 
ti>ai^>iinga  of  Mrs.  Goodfellow,  and  has  followed 
up  the  success  of  the  seventy-five  receipts  by  a 
much  greater  number,  in  The  Domeetic  Cookery 
Booh,  1887,  of  which  over  forty  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold;  The  House  Booh,  1840 ;  and  The 
Lady^s  Receipt  Booh^  1846,  wliidi  have  also  had 
sreat  success.  In  1853  she  published  The  Be- 
ha/vior  Book,  one  of  her  pleasantest  volumes,  com- 
bining the  solid  good  advice  of  her  works  on  do- 
mestic duties  with  the  happy  rein  of  humor  of 
her  sketches. 

TBI  XOHTAiOUIS  IH  AMBBKUrHTBOM  MBS.  WASBXROTOV  POtlB. 

"  PrBV,  sir,"  Baid  Mrs.  Quimby,  "aa  you  are  from 
England,  do  you  know  anything  of  BetMy  Deuip- 
■ey's  hosband  f" 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  aequainted  with 
thst  person  "  replied  Mr.  Montague,  after  a  wither- 
ing stare. 

"Well,  tbafs  strange,"  pursued  Aunt  Quimby, 
"considering  that  she  has  been  living  in  London  at 
least  eighteen  years— or  pertiaps  it  u  onlv  seven- 
teen! And  yet  I  think  it  must  oe  near  eighteen,  if 
not  quite.  May  be  seventeen  and  a  half  Well,  if  s 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  111  say  seventeen. 
Betsey  Dempeey's  mother  was  an  old  schoolmate  of 
minei  Her  fitther  kept  the  Black  Horse  tavern. 
She  was  the  only  acquaintance  I  ever  had  that  mar- 
ried an  Englishman.  He  was  a  p^rocer,  and  in  very 
good  business;  but  he  never  liked  America,  and 
was  always  finding  fault  with  it,  and  so  he  went 
home,  and  was  to  send  for  Betsey.  But  he  never 
sent  for  her  at  all ;  for  a  very  good  reason,  which 
was  that  he  had  another  wife  in  England,  as  most 
of  them  have— no  disparagement  to  you,  Btr." 

Mrs.  Marsden  now  came  up,  and  informed  Mrs. 
Potts  in  a  whisper  that  the  good  old  lady  beside  her 
was  a  distant  relation  or  rather  connexion  of  Mr. 
Marsden's,  and  that  though  a  little  primitive  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  she  hod  considerable  property 
in  bank-stock.  To  Mrs.  Marsden's  proposal  that  she 
should  exchange  her  seat  for  a  very  pleasant  one  in 
the  other  room  next  to  her  old  friend  Mrsw  Willis, 
Aunt  Quimby  replied  nothing  but  "Thank  you,  Tm 
doing  very  well  nereL** 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague,  apparently  heeding  no 
one  else,  had  talked  nearly  the  whole  evening  to  each 
other,  but  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around 
tiieuL  The  young  lady,  though  dressed  as  a  child, 
talked  like  a  woman,  and  she  and  her  mother  were 
now  engaged  in  an  argument  whether  tiie  flirtation 
of  the  Duke  of  Risingham  with  Lady  Georgiana 
Melbury  would  end  seriously  or  not  "  To  my  cer- 
tain biowledge,**  said  Miss  Montague,  "his  Grace 
has  never  yet  declared  himself  to  Georgiana,  or  to 
any  one  else/* 

"Fll  lay  you  two  to  one,"  said  Mia  Montaffue, 
"  that  he  is  married  before  we  return  to  England." 

"  No,**  replied  the  daughter,  "  like  all  others  of  his 
sex  he  delights  in  keeping  the  ladies  in  suspense.** 

"What  you  say.  Miss,  is  very  true,"  said  Aunt 
Quimby,  leaning  m  her  turn  across  Mr.  Montague, 
"  and  considering  how  young  you  are  you  talk  very 
sensibly.  Men  certainly  have  a  way  of  keeping 
women  in  suspense,  and  an  unwiUingess  to  answer 
questions  even  when  we  ask  them.    There's  my  son- 


in-law  BiUy  Fairfewl,  thai  IHre  with.  Hemarried 
my  daughter  Mary  eleven  yean  ago,  the  28d  of  laet 
April  He's  as  good  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  and 
an  excellent  provider  too.  He  always  goes  to  niar- 
ket  himself;  and  sometimes  I  can't  help  blaming 
him  a  little  for  his  extravagance.  But  his  greatest 
£sult  is  his  being  so  unsatisfactory.  As  (iar  oack  aa 
last  March,  as  1  was  sitting  at  my  knitting  in  the 
little  front  parlor  with  the  door  open  (for  it  was 

?uite  warm  weather  for  the  time  of  year),  Biilr 
airfowl  came  home  carrying  in  his  hand  a  good- 
sized  shad ;  and  I  called  out  to  him  to  ask  him  what 
he  gave  for  it,  for  it  was  the  very  beginning  of  the 
shad  season ;  but  he  made  not  a  word  of  answer  ; 
he  had  just  bassed  on,  and  left  the  shad  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  tnen  went  to  his  store.  At  dinner  we 
had  the  fish,  and  a  very  nice  one  it  was;  and  I 
asked  him  again  how  much  he  gave  for  it,  but  be 
still  avoided  answering,  and  began  to  talk  about 
something  else ;  so  I  thought  I'd  let  it  rest  awhile. 
A  week  or  two  after,  I  again  asked  him ;  so  then 
he  actually  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about  'A.  And 
to  this  day  I  don't  know  the  price  of  that  shad." 

The  Ifontacues  looked  at  each  other— ohnost 
laughed  aloud,  and  drew  back  their  chairs  as  &r 
from  Aunt  Quimby  as  possible.  8o  also  did  Mn. 
Potts.  Mrs.  Marsden  came  up  in  an  agony  of  vesa- 
tion,  and  reminded  her  aunt  in  a  low  voice  of  the 
risk  of  renewing  her  rheumatism  by  staying  so  lonff 
between  the  dwnp  newly-papered  walK  The  old 
lady  answered  aloud,  "Ohl  you  need  not  fear,  I 
am  well  wrapped  up  on  purpose.  And  indeed  con- 
sidering that  the  parlors  were  only  papered  to-day, 
I  think  the  walls  have  dried  wondernilly  (putting 
her  hands  on  the  paper)— I  am  sure  nol>ody  eoold 
find  out  the  damp  if  they  were  not  told." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Montagues;  "only  pa- 
pered to-day  (starting  up  and  testifying  all  that 
prudent  fear  of  taking  cold,  so  characteristic  of  the 
English).  How  barbarous  to  inveigle  us  into  such  a 
place!" 

"  I  thought  I  felt  strangely  chilly  all  the  evening," 
says  Mr&  Potts,  whose  fan  had  scarcely  been  at  rest 
five  minutes. 

The  Montagues  proposed  going  away  immediately, 
and  Mrs.  Potts  declared  slie  was  most  apprehensive 
for  poor  little  Lafayette.  Mrs.  Manden,  who  could 
not  venture  the  idea  of  their  departing  till  all  the 
refreshments  had  been  handed  round  (the  best  being 
yet  to  come),  took  great  pains  to  persoade  them  that 
there  was  no  real  cause  of  alarm,  as  she  had  laige 
fires  all  the  afternoon.  They  held  a  whispered  con- 
sultation, in  which  they  agreed  to  stay  for  the  oys- 
ters and  chicken  salad,  and  Mrs.  Marsden  went  out 
to  send  them  their  shawla,  with  one  for  Lafsyetta 

By  this  time  the  secret  of  the  newly-papered  walls 
had  spread  round  both  rooms;  the  conversation 
now  turned  entirely  on  colds  and  rheumatiftms; 
there  was  much  shivering  and  oonsiderable  cough- 
ing, and  the  demand  for  shawls  increased.  How- 
ever nobody  actually  went  home  in  consequence 

"  Papa,"  said  Miss  Montague,  "  let  us  aU  take 
French  leave  as  soon  as  the  oysters  and  ehicken- 
solad  have^one  round." 

Albina  now  came  up  to  Aunt  Quimby  (gladly  per- 
ceiving that  the  old  lady  looked  tired),  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  return  to  her  chaiu>er,  aasor- 
ine  her  that  waiters  should  be  punctually  sent  up 
to  ner — "  I  do  not  feel  quite  ready  to  go  yet,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Quimby.  "I  am  very  weU.  fiut  you 
need  not  mind  me.  Go  back  to  your  company,  and 
talk  a  little  to  those  three  poor  girls  in  the  yellow 
frocks  that  nobody  has  spoxen  to  yet  except  Brom- 
ley Cheston.  When  I  am  ready  to  go  I  uiall  take 
Freneh  leave,  as  these  English  people  eaU  it" 


BICHARD  HENBT  DAS  A. 


But  Amt  Quinl^*  He*  of  Frmteh  Imtc  wu 
vety  diSsrcnt  from  tfae  uiiul  amiptatioa  of  tii« 
term;  for  baring  alwa^  heard  that  the  French 
TWe  a  very  polite  people,  iba  concluded  that  their 
nuuiDer  of  taking  leave  muit  be  partioularlj  re- 
apectful  and  veremoaioua  Tlierefare,  having  paid 
her  parting  coiaplitoeati  to  Hn.  Potta  and  tlie  Mon- 
ta^ea,  she  valked  sll  round  the  room,  courtesving 
to  eTenbody  and  shaking  hands,  and  telling  them 
ahe  had  oome  to  take  Kreiicli  leare.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  ridJculouH  noene.  Bromjey  Cheeton  (who  had 
beeo  on  aniduons  duty  all  the  evening)  nov  came 
fcrward,  and,  taking  the  old  lady's  armin  his,  offered 
to  eecort  her  up  stain.  Aunt  Quimbj  vai  much 
flattered  by  thia  nuexpeoted  dvilit;  trma  the  fineet- 
looking  voung  man  in  the  room,  and  ihe  anilia^j 
departed  with  him,  complimenting  him  on  hii  po- 
IHeneaa,  aod  aaauring  him  that  he  vas  a  real  gentle- 
man, and  trying  also  to  make  out  the  d^ree  of  rela- 
tionship that  existed  between  them.      . 

"  Bo  much  for  Buckingham,"  aoid  Cheeton,  as  he 
ran  dovn  stain  after  depo«itii>g  the  old  lady  at  the 
door  of  her  room.  "Pools  of  all  ranks  and  of  all 
ages  are  to  me  equally  intolerable.  I  never  con 
marry  into  sacb  a  tomily." 

"Hie  party  went  on. 

"  Id  the  name  of  heaT«i,  Hr«.  Potta,"  said  Hra. 
MoDtaffue,  "  what  indneea  you  to  patrooiia  Uieae 
pamlaT- 
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and  obliging  in  their  way.  I  really  think  Albina  a 
very  sweet  girl,  very  sweet,  indeed  ;  and  Mrs.  Mare- 
den  is  rather  amiable  too,  quite  amiable.  And  they 
are  so  Krotefol  for  any  little  notice  I  take  of  them 
that  it  u  really  quite  affecting.  Poor  thingsl  how 
much  trouble  they  hare  given  themselves  in  getting 
op  this  party,  itiey  look  as  if  they  had  had  a  hard 
day's  work ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  obliged 
in  ooitseqaenee  to  pinch  themselves  for  months  to 
«ome:  for  I  can  assure  yon  their  means  are  very 
mall,  very  small,  iridseJ.  As  to  this  intolerable  old 
aunt,  I  never  saw  her  before,  and  as  there  is  some- 
thing rather  genteel  about  Mrs.  Marsden  and  her 
daughter — rather  so,  at  least,  aboDt  Albina — I  did 
not  sappose  ^ey  had  any  enoh  relations  belonging 
to  them.  I  think,  in  future,  I  must  oonfina  myself 
entirely  to  the  aristocracy." 

"  We  deliberated  to  the  lost  moment,"  said  Mrs, 
Hontngoe,  "  wbatlwr  we  would  come.  Bot  se  Mr. 
Montague  is  going  to  write  his  tour  wh«i  we  return 
to  England,  ne  thinks  it  expedient  to  make  some 
■Mrificee  for  the  sake  of  neiug  tha  varistiea  of  Ame- 

"  Oh  T  these  people  are  not  in  eoeiety,'  exclaimed 

Mrs.  Potto,  eagerly,     "  1  can  eaanre  ^ou  theae  Mara- 

dena  have  not  the  slightest  proteniiona  to  ■oeiety- 

;   I  beg  of  you  not  to  luppose  that  Ura 

._ji._  j.._i. u  all  ins 


Uaiadea  and  her  daughters  are  al 


Ji  society." 


BICHARD  HENET  DANA. 

Tbz  fiinuly  of  Mr.  Dana  ia  one  of  the  oldeet  and 
most  honored  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  of  the 
name  wbooame  to  Amerioa  was  Riabardl>ana,in 
1640;  he  settled  atOambridge,  wherernxgeDerv 
tioas  of  the  family  have  ainoe  resided. 

The  poet's  grandfather  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
lUohard,  was  a  patriot  of  tlte  timea  preoediiig  tj)e 
BevdatifHi,  and  kuown  at  the  bar  as  an  emiiwnt 
la^^er.  Hia  son  was  Francis  Dana  the  Minister 
to  Koatia,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bopreme  Court 
of  UsasAohnsetts,  a  man  of  honor,  high  personal 
sense  of  character,  and  of  eaergetJo  aloquenoe. 
He  married  a  dao^ter  of  William  EUery  of  Rhode 


Island,  the  signer  of  the  Deolaration  of  Independ- 
enoe,  by  which  nnion  his  son  and  tha  celebrated 
Dr,  Channing  were  oousins.  Judge  EUery  onoe 
described  to  hi»  grandson,  the  poet,  the  aronsed 
8eii>e  of  honor  which  he  witneesed  in  Franoia 
Dana,  in  his  rebuke  of  an  impudent  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  who  had  charged  hiinwith  an  unfair  manage- 
ment  of  the  case.  "In  opening  his  reply  to  vu» 
jory,"  Bud  Mr.  EUery,  "  he  carao  down  upon  the 
creature ;  he  did  it  in  two  or  three  minutes'  time, 
and  then  dropped  him  altogether.  I  thought," 
added  he,  "I  felt  ray  hair  rise  and  stand  upright 
on  uiy  head  while  he  did  it."* 

On  the  mother's  side  Dana's  fJunily  runs  up  to 
the  early  poetess  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  dangnter 
of  Governor  Dudley.  His  gnuid&ther  Ellerr 
married  the  danghter  of  Judge  Beraington,  who 
had  married  the  danghter  of  that  quaint  disciple 
of  Dn  Bartas.  Dana's  uncle.  Judge  Edmund 
Trowbridge,  also  married  one  of  the  Dodley 
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•  Tbe  writer  of  Iba  bbirnnhleal  notlBa  irf  B.  K.  Dus,  Jr..  In 
UvlBntaa'iSksWliuarEiiiiaiint  AraeiisanIjwfen<P  - '- 
I),  IbDl  ebwHUiiw  lb«  old  Mhool  of  Fedoiallsm  to 


in(PsrttT, 


Franelfl  Dus  balon^ed- 
*"He  pof-"-^  ■  --"■ 
ssdkapto 
wtalrta  hu 

n" 
prill... 
sUcta-t 
ImpVi 


w  ba  >trlvd 


h&t  dsv,  ohleflj  In  Isn^ 

op.  tn  hIa  msiinn  oT  life,  the  Ut^e  of  the  olden  lima, 

-  -'most  psased  ont  otttra  memory  of  onr  degeiieiaM 

4  Ut  ride  to  court  In  hia  c^Mch,  sud  would  baTv 

idlmlfled  to  tmvel  Iheelrcolu  nr --..  v- v.. 

inc.    iBpolltlnhewuwhitwon' 
FedaTsllM  of  Cbe  old  sctiaol— lb    ^ 

irMln  [Hilltlcal 

r'^iidFids'iili^     . 

EntUnd  wu  <Mtit  oontpOMd  of  ednnted  niBB,  who"e  minds 
b^bwn  enlttvsted  by  tbe  Btadf  of  tbe  stnlnsnt  Enill^b  Inw- 
vn*.  ssd  wbo  atni  reUlnsd  soma  of  the  Usellen  of  tbeli  own 
ImoHdlste  inccalara.  It  most  be  oonftssed  llist  Ukt  loafced 
npoB  thamselvu  leM  se  the  rapresantatlves,  than  at  the  lam- 
poni  fnurdlanB  of  tha  paopta.  Tbef  endaavonnid  to  praaarra 
whaltbe]'  MBealvcd  to  be  neeetsar;  dlstlnctlDns  In  fKMr. 
BadiatbemnnldpdmovameBtsor  ODvenimeiit.  Ttaerhwla 
notion  that  tha  aoeidanU  of  UTth  and  edncatlon  ImiioMd  npnn 
them  pecDllsr  datles  hi  the  eommonwaolib— Ihn  dnilas  of  re- 
slTslDlnft  tha  maiB  of  the  people  bvthe  tOree  ot  iigiMj,  and 
elavstlng  tben  bf  thrlr  anmpla  Tbo  honor  af  the  iCatr,  tb« 
dlreotloo  of  Hs  aoarglas,  tha  regnlatMi  af  lis  nunnars,  Iba  a«- 
eutlljt  of  lis  Ism,  and  tha  solamnltlas  of  lla  nllgloaa  obasrv- 
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Rich&rd  Henry  Dans  wu  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Kovember  IS,  1787.  Ilia  earl;  je*ra  were  paaaed 
at  Newport,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  anocdotioM  of  the 
Keroladon  and  the  eifjOTments  of  the  fine  sea 
views  and  atmosptiere  of  the  spot.  Be  entered 
Eairard,  which  he  left  in  ISOT.  He  studied  law 
in  tbe  office  of  hii  coiujn  Fntncu  Dana  Cbanning, 
theeldest  brother  of  Dr.  Chanuing.  After  admu- 
aon  to  the  Boston  bar  be  spent  about  three 
months  in  the  office  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  at 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  adinitltid  b>  practice. 
He  returned  home  in  1811  oiid  became  a  member 
of  the  le^slatnre,  where  he  fonod  a  bett«r  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  federal  politics  and  opinions. 
His  first  literary  pnblic  ap|>earanoe  was  as  an 
orabir  on  the  Fourth  of  Jnl;  celebration  of  1814. 

The  North  American  Review  was  oonuneiiced 
in  1815.     It  grew  ont  of  an  sasociation  of  hterary 

rtlemen  composing  the  Antholiigj  Clnb  wbo 
dgbt  yean,  ttom  1803  tA  1811,  had  pnblished 
the  miscellany  entitled  Th«  Monthly  Antholo^. 
Dana  was  a  member  of  the  clnb.  The  first  editor 
of  the  Review  was  William  Tndor,  from  whose 
hands  it  soon  passed  to  the  care  of  Willard  Philhpa, 
and  then  \a  the  cliarge  of  an  association  of  gentle- 
men for  whom  Mr.  Spnrks  was  the  active  editor. 
In  IBlSEdward  T.  Channing  became  editor  of  the 
Review,  and  associated  with  him  his  oousia  Ri- 
chard H.  Dana,  who  had  left  the  law  for  the  more 
Ooji^^nial  pursuits  of  hteratnre.* 

y*  hen  Channing  was  made  Boylston  profbssor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard  be  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  Review,  and  Dana,  who  waa 
considered  too  unpopular  to  succeed  him,  left  the 
olnh.  Dsna  wrote  in  the  period  of  two  years  five 
papers,  one  an  essay  on  "  Old  Times,"  the  others 
on  literary  topics,  chiefly  poeticiil.t  In  1824  Dana 
be^  the  publication  of  The  Idlt  Jfon,  a  peri- 
odical in  which  he  commanicated  to  the  pnblic 
his  Tales  and  Essays.  Six  nnmbers  of  it  were 
issued  when  it  was  discontinued ;  the  aothor  ao- 

Suiring  the  experience  hitherto  not  uncoiimion  in 
le  higher  American  hterature,  that  if  he  would 
write  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  and  publish  as  a 
gentleman,  he  tiiu^t  pay  as  well  as  compose. 

Bryant,  with  whom  Dana  hod  become  ao- 
qoainted  in  tbe  oondnct  of  the  North  American 
Review,  was  a  oontribntor  of  several  poems  to  the 
Idle  Man ;  and  when  this  publication  was  discon- 
tinned  Dana  wrote  fbr  his  Jonmal,  the  New  York 
Review  of  1 826,  and  aflerwarda  the  United  States 
Review  of  1826-7.     In  the  latter  he  published  ar~ 


OQiwwinciit  rMporulMHtlaL'' 

*  Edward  l^rrel  Chunliu  wu  FroraBor  of  Bbatorle  ud 
"ntory  In  Hsmid  CollMtfrom  ISIS  ta  1S51,  when  Ibe  •!- 

^■n  of  Ilia  InttrBeUon,  Ela  enlUniMd  imi<  sad  UiiitT  dlsol- 


nUnodiDADUt  poims  ara  him  u  €iiilDeiit  npntitlaD  with  hti 
pupils  HtatdrtonhlpafllitKoRbAircrlcuBmswtileMled 

onr  CbtHTtntlk,  td^ilh,  ud  ulnlli  volnnM  <■>  irihuhI  icib 

The  fbUowtDvinuuHi"''' "-^  _._.»..« 

DIM  Moon  sod  UlU 

CbmUtt  Bnekdn  Bnw»>  Life  snd  Wrttli  _.. 
Ihav'iLI&ofCKiptr.TaLxJlT.;  Prloi'iLireorac 
ilT. ;  Sir  BhiliHd  Bteata'i  XJfe  and  VnUnn.  toL  iItL  ;  Lor 
CbMt<iA*ld'a  I«tt«n  to  bla  Bod,  toI.  L    ThcM  p^Knilia> 
aatborVnlliwd  enltam  and  rlgaTDi 


Barlsw:    OnTbo- 
Bol  EoT,  ToL  Til : 


nluataowntaUwIlk  of  bu  snndbtli'r.  WIlHunElk... ... 

Bpvka'i  AiurtaiD  BlognphT,  Tint  B«rtw,  ToL  tL  Itbiu- 
d«ntood  tbAlbataaboatHDUu  to  tbapivaaa  volamaof  Lba- 
tnreg  read  la  Uh  cIusm  In  Cambridg*. 

tTb*rwan'<(HdTlDias,-|nT.  Allatoa'sSTlptaorUiaBaa- 
•oDLmT.  Edgewsith'a  Seadlngi  on  PmOt,  lOS.  Hulltt^ 
EsailA  Poeta,  tel*.    lb*  SLstoh  Book,  in». 


tides  on  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  the  novela  of  Broc&deit 
Brown.  From  1828  to  1891  he  oootribuled  fonr 
papers  to  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.*  An  Essay 
on  The  Patl  and  the  Prttent  in  the  American  'f. 
Quarterly  Observer  for  1888;  and  another  on  Zom 
at  mitea  to  Man,  in  the  Biblical  Repoutory  ftr 
1835,  oonclade  tlie  list  of  onr  anther's  oontribo- 
tiona  to  periodical  hterature. 

The  first  volmne  of  Dana's  Poema,  omtiUi^ 
ing  Th»  Bueecmttr,  was  published  in  1827.  la 
1838  ho  pnbhahecl  at  Boston  a  volume  of  PdOM 
and  Prcte  Writing  reprinting  his  first  volunio 
with  additions,  and  including  nis  papers  in  the 
Idle  Man.  In  1389  he  delivered  a  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  Shaksepeare  at  Boston  and  New  York, 
which  he  has  subsequently  repeated  in  those  dties 
and  delivered  at  PbiladL-lphia  and  elsewhere.  In 
1850  he  published  an  edition  of  hia  writings  in 
two  volumes  at  New  York,  adding  several  essays 
and  his  review  articles,  with  the  exception  (A  a 
notice  of  the  hL-,torical  romance  of  Yorktown,  in 
Bryant's  United  States  Review,!  und  the  paper 
on  Rehgions  Controversy  in  the  Spirit  of  tbe  Fil- 
grims.I 

Thsse  are  the  last  pnblic  incidents  of  Mr.  Dana's 
literary  career ;  but  in  private  the  influence  of  bis 
tastes,  conversation,  and  oboioe  literary  oorrea- 
pondence,embraoee  a  liberal  field  of  artivjiy.  He 
passes  his  time  between  his  town  residenoe  at 
Boston  and  his  ooimtry  retirement  at  Cape  Ann, 


Hr.  Ilwis<i  B*rid«BM. 

where  l>«  enfoys  a  roof  of  his  own  in  a  neat  ma- 
rine villa,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  niche  of  the 
rocky  const.  Constant  to  the  untiring  love  of 
nature,  be  is  one  of  the  first  to  seek  this  haunt  in 
spring  and  the  last  to  leave  it  in  autumn. 

His  writings  poesees  kindred  qualitiee  in  prose 
and  verse ;  thought  and  rhythm,  ^>eculation  and 
ima^nation  being   borrowed  by  each  ircaa  the 

The  Bueeaneer  is  a  philoeophicalpoem ;  a  tale 
of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  The  viDany  d 
the  hero,  though  in  remote  perspective  to  the 
imagination,  appeals  on  that  aoconnt  the  more 
powerfblly  to  onr  own  oonsdousDeie.  His  re- 
morse is  touched  with  consummate  art  as  the  mde 


*  On  Fonob'i  Ooima  ofTTnH,  IBM.    Pmiphlati  m 
Teiv.  ia».    Natnnl  HlitMT  g/  EntburiMn,  UM 

tJuiaif.'ian.  turn. 
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Lard  eartliy  nature  steps  into  the  region  of  the 
Bopematoral,  and  with  nnohanged  rigidity  em- 
braces its  new  terrors.  The  machinery  is  at  once 
objective  and  spiritoal  in  the  vision  of  the  horse. 
The  story  is  opened  by  glimpses  to  the  reader  in  the 
only  way  in  which  mo^km  art  can  attain,  with  cnl- 
tivated  minds,  the  effect  of  the  old  ballad  directness. 
The  visionary  horror  is  relieved  by  simple  touches 
of  human  feeling  and  sweet  images,  as  in  the 
^ening,  of  the  lovely,  peaceful  scenes  of  natnre. 
llie  remaining  poems  are  divided  between  the 
description  of  nature  and  a  certain  philosophical 
vein  of  thought  which  rises  into  the  loftiest  spe- 
culative region  of  religion,  and  is  never  long  with- 
out indications  of  a  pathetic  sense  of  human  life. 

The  prose  of  Dana  has  similar  characteristics  to 
his  verse.  It  is  close,  elaborate,  truthful  in  ety- 
mology ;  and,  with  a  seeming  plainness,  musical 
in  its  ezpresedon.  There  is  a  rare  use  of  figures, 
but  when  they  occur  they  will  be  found  inwrought 
with  the  life  of  the  text;  no  sham  or  filigree 
work. 

In  the  tales  of  Tom  Tkomtonand  PauLFelton 
there  is  much  imaginative  power  in  placing  the 
mind  on  the  extreme  limits  of  sanity,  under  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  painful  and  engrossing  passion.  The 
storv  of  the  lovers,  Edward  and  Mary,  has  its 
idyllic  graces  of  the  affections.  In  these  writings 
the  genius  of  our  author  is  essentially  draumtic. 

The  critical  and  philosophical  essavs,  embracing 
the  subtle  and  elaborate  studies  of  human  life  in 
Shakespeare,  show  great  skill  in  discrimination, 
guided  by  a  certain  logic  of  the  heart  and  life,  and 
not  by  mere  artificial  dialectics.  They  are  not  so 
much  literary  exercises  as  revelations  of,  and 
guides  to  character.  This  character  is  founded 
on  calm  reverence,  a  sleepless  love  of  truth,  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  of  individual  worth. 
With  these  conditions  are  allied  strong  imagina- 
tion, reaching  to  the  ideal  in  art  and  virtue,  and 
a  corresponding  sympathy  with  the  humanity 
which  fails  short  of  it  in  life. 


nn  LXTTXiB  BKACH  BIXD. 

L 


Thou  little  bird,  thon  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  f 
iuid  with  that  boding  ory 
Along  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  I 
O !  rather,  Bird  with  me 
Through  the  fair  land  rejoice  I 


n. 


Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale. 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared, 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  ns :    Thy  wail — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  f 


m. 


Thou  eall'st  along  the  sand,  and  hauntfst  the  sm^e, 
Restless  and  sad ;  as  if,  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— The  Word. 


rr. 


Of  the  thousands,  thou,  both  sepulchre  and  paU, 
Old  Ocean,  artl    A  requiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  eells 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells — 


Tells  of  man's  woe  and  ftSlt 
His  sinlen  glory  fled. 

V. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore, 
For  ffladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 

nOtOVTAUTT— PROM  THS  HITSBAirD  AKD  VIVI*0  OSAVK. 

And  do  our  loves  all  perish  with  our  frames? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds. 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  tne  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  Uve  in  beauty, 
Then  fisde  and  fiiU,  Uke  fair,  unconscious  flowers  f 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give 

speech. 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, — 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow. 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 
With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance- 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents  I — ^no  more  t— 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  ? 

0,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  sturtliug  word, 
"  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  I"    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls :  according  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Oi  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fiur  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
— O,  listen  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air  1     "T  is  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
T  is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapt  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears: 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitJess  expanse. 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  the  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee : 
— ^The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

TBI  BVOOAKna. 


B07  with  tbr  blao  berd, 
I  rede  that  tnoa  blln. 
And  aone  set  the  to  shrive, 
With  sorrow  of  thi  syn ; 

Ze  met  with  the  merehandes 
▲nd  made  them  fnl  bare ; 
It  ee  gade  reason  and  right 
That  le  evill  misAu^. 

For  when  ae  stode  In  sowre  strenklth, 
Ze  war  all  to  stoat 

liAvnai OS  MofOb 


The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 

No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 
Save  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home. 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 

Sits  swinging  silently, — 
How  beautiAuI  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 
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And  inland  r«it8  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  ita  side ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 

Rings  oheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flodcS) 
That  feed  about  the  Tale  among  the  rocka, 

Kor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  days  witLin  the  vale ; 

Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet; 

Cunes  were  on  the  gale; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  meo ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

Bat  calm,  low  Toiees,  words  of  graoe. 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 

A  qtuet  look  is  in  each  face. 

Subdued  and  holy  fear ; 
Each  motion  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done. — 
Come,  listen  how  from  crime  the  isle  was  won. 

TweWe  years  are  gone  since  Matthew  Lee 

Held  in  this  isle  unquestioned  sway ; 

A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he ; 

His  law,—**  It  is  my  way." 
Beneath  his  thick-set  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes ;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke. 

Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Loud  in  his  pport,  and  keen  for  spoil, 

He  little  recked  of  good  or  harm, 

Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 
Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were; 
Speak  mildly,  wheu  he  would,  or  look  in  fear. 

Amid  the  uproar  of  the  storm. 
And  by  the  lightning's  sharp,  red  glare. 
Were  seen  Lee's  face  and  sturdy  form ; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air. 
Whose  corpse  at  mom  lies  swinging  in  the  sedge  t 
There's  blood  and  hair.  Matt,  on  thy  axe's  edgei 

"  Ask  him  who  floats  there ;  let  him  tell ; 

I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 

Who  walks  the  cliffs,  needs  heed  him  well  I 

Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 
Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  spare  or  feelf 
An  ugly  gash  I — ^These  rocks — ^they  cut  like  steeL" 

He  wiped  his  axe;  and  turning  round. 
Said  with  a  cold  and  hardened  smile, 
**  The  hemp  is  saved ;  the  man  is  drowned. 
Well  let  him  float  awhile  f 
Or  give  him  Christian  burial  on  the  strand  ff 
He's  find  his  fellows  peaceful  under  sand." 

Lee's  waste  was  greater  than  his  gain. 
'*  111  try  the  merc^mf  s  trade,"  he  bought, 
**  Though  less  the  toil  to  kill  than  feign,— 
Things  sweeter  robbed  than  bouffht 
But,  then,  to  circumvent  them  at  their  arts  1" 
Ship  manned,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lee  departs. 

Tis  fearful,  on  the  broad-backed  waves. 
To  feel  them  shake,  and  hear  them  roar : 
Beneath,  unsoimded,  dreadful  caves; 
Around,  no  eheerful  shore. 
Yet  'mid  this  solenm  world  what  deeds  are  done  I 
The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight's  won : — 

And  wanton  talk,  and  laughter  heard. 
Where  sounds  a  deep  and  awful  voice. 
Tliere's  awe  tram  that  lone  ocean-bird : 
F«*y  y«.  when  ye  rejoice ! 
*'  Leave  prayers  to  priests,"  cries  Lee :   "  Tm  ruler 

here! 
These  fellows  know  ftdl  well  whom  they  should 
fearr 


Tlie  ship  works  hard ;  ^e  seas  ran  hi^ ; 

Their  white  tope,  flashing  through  the  night, 

Give  to  the  eaper,  strainmg  eye 

A  wild  and  shifting  light 
**  Hard  at  the  pumps  I — ^The  leak  is  gaining  fiMll 
Lighten  the  slup l^Thi  devil  rode  liat  Uaetr 

Ocean  has  swallowed  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderous  glee; 

Matt^  could  its  waters  wash  out  blood. 

It  had  been  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crimen    And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thou  for  sin  I — Then  wait  tidne  hour  of  fear. 

The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  tost 

That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  ni|^t 

Hie  man  of  sin,— he  is  not  lost : 

Soft  breaks  the  morning  light 
Tom  spars  and  sails, — ^her  liuling  in  the  deep, — 
The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  labouring  sweep. 

Within  a  Spanish  port  she  ridea. 

Angry  and  soured!,  Lee  walks  her  deck. 
"So,  peaeeful  trade  a  eurse  betides  ff — 

And  thou,  good  ship,  a  wreck  1 
III  luck  in  change  I — ^Ho  1  cheer  ye  up,  my  men  I 
Rigged,  and  at  sea,  and  then,  old  work  again  (** 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees  1 

Whirling  and  dark  comes  roaring  down 

A  tide  as  of  a  thousand  seas. 

Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown : 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stood ; 
Spain's  streets  and  palaces  are  wet  with  blood. 

And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land : 

The  peaks  shine  clear  in  watchfire  lights ; 

Soon  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  band,— 

Bold  Arthur  and  his  knightsi 
Awake  ye.  Merlin  I   Hear  the  shout  from  Spain  I 
Tlie  spell  is  broke ! — ^Arthur  is  come  again !  — 

Too  late  for  thee,  thou  young,  fiur  bride  I 
TTie  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale. 
That  tnou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride ; 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail. 
Whom  thou  didst  lull  with  fondly  murmured  sound 
His  couch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  ground. 

He  fell  for  Spain, — ^her  Spain  no  more ; 

For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 

And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 

Away  from  strife  and  fear. 
And  wait  amid  her  sorrows  till  the  day 
His  voice  of  love  should  call  her  thence  away. 

Lee  feiffned  him  grieved,  and  bowed  him  low, 

Twould  joy  his  heart,  could  he  but  aid 

So  good  a  lady  in  her  woe. 

He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  sbe  is  soon  aboard, 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  be&ide  her  lord. 

The  sun  goes  down  upon  tlie  sea ; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 
"  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me  I 

My  home,  how  like  a  tomb ! 
O,  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  hend! 
Ye  will  not  blow  o'er  me  when  I  am  dead." 

And  now  the  stars  are  burning  bright ; 
Yet  stiU  she's  looking  toward  the  snore 
Beyond  the  waters  mack  in  night 
"  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more ! 

Ye're  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your  flow  ; 

And  I'm  alone, — scarce  know  I  where  I  go." 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one  on  the  sea  I 
The  wash  of  waters  luUs  thee  now ; 
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ffifi  arm:  no  mora  will  jvllaw  thoe. 

Thy  fingers  on  his  brow. 
He  18  not  near,  to  hnsh  thee,  or  to  saye. 
The  ground  is  hisi  the  sea  most  be  thy  gniTe. 

Hie  moon  oomes  np ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mas^ 

Stands  that  dark,  thooghtfol  man  alone  f 

Thy  pledge  I— nay,  keep  it  fiwt  I 
Bethink  tnee  of  her  yoath,  and  sorrows,  Lee; 
Hdipless,  alone, — and,  then,  her  trost  in  thee. 

When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  borne, 

Her  words  to  thee  w^re  like  a  charm. 

With  uncheered  grief  her  heart  is  worn ; 

Thon  wilt  not  do  her  harm  f 
He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light, 
And  growls  an  oath, — "  It  is  too  still  to-night  1" 

He  sleeps;  but  dreams  of  massy  p^old 

And  heaps  of  pearl, — stretches  his  hands ; 

But  hears  a  voice, — "Bl  man,  withhold!" 

A  pale  one  near  him  standsb 
Her  breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  cheek ; 
Her  touch  is  cold ;  he  hears  a  piercing  shriek ; — 

He  wakes ! — ^But  no  relentings  wake 

Within  his  angered,^  restless  souL 
"  What,  shall  a  dream  Matt's  purpose  shake  ff 

The  gold  will  make  all  wholei 
Thy  merchant  trade  had  nigh  unmanned  thee,  lad ! 
What,  balk  my  chance  because  a  woman's  sad  I 

He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quelL 

Within  that  evil  heart  there  ue 

The  hates  and  fears  of  helL 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
Hiere's  none  will  hear  the  shriek.    What  fear  ye 
now! 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Te  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 

Ye  fear  the  unseen  One  ever  near, 

Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry, — 
"Vengeance  is  mine  I    Thou,  murderer,  too,  shalt 
dier 

Nor  dread  of  over-during  woe, 

Nor  the  sea's  awful  solitude. 

Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 

Then,  bloodj  hand, — ^to  blood  1 
The  seud  is  driving  wildly  overhead ; 
The  stars  bum  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  living ;  moan  our  Bins,~- 

The  wrath  of  man  more  fierce  than  thine. 

Hark  I  still  thy  waves!— The  woric  begins, — 

Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.    Bye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  the  silent  band. 

Thejr're  gone. — ^The  helmsman  stands  alone; 
And  one  leans  idly  o*er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 
*    Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark  I  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep. 
Shrieks,  fiendish  yells  I    They  stab  them  in  their 
sleep! 

Tlie  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 
Tlie  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cir, 
The  panting  throttled  prayer  for  me, 
T%e  dying's  heaving  sigh, 
The  murderePs  curse,  the  dead  man's  fixed,  still 

glare, 
^And  fears  and  death's  cold  sweaty — ^they  all  are 
there. 


On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 
On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp. 
On  hands  that  with  tiie  warm  blood  reek, 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 

Lee  looked.    "  They  rieep  so  sound,"  he  laughing, 
said, 

"  They'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  moid." 

A  crash !    Thej  force  the  door, — and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercins  scream 
Oomes  thrilling  Ixive  the  growl  of  men. 
'TIS  hers  I  O  God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suffering,  helpless  child  t 
That  dreadful  shriek  again,— ehaip,  sharp,  and  wild ! 

It  ceased. — ^With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash, 
A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 
Shoots  by. — ^A  leap, — a  quick,  short  splaahl 
"Tis  gone  !-^nd  nothing  there ! 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 

Bright-crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ridet 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave,  * 
Nor  hears  the  loud,  stern  roar  above, 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing!  her  home  of  love 

She  soon  hns  reached !     Fair,  unpolluted  thing ! 

They  harmed  her  not! — Was  dying  suffering! 

0  no ! — ^To  live  when  joy  was  dead. 
To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought, 
To  mournful  love  her  being  wed, 
Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 

To  live  the  child  of  woe,  nor  shed  a  tear. 
Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  not  joy  or  fear; 

» 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 
That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood. 
When  all  the  thronged  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  soUtude, — 
O,  this  was  bitterness  I    Death  came  and  pressed 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  the  sick  heart  rest 

Whv  look  ye  on  each  other  so. 

And  speak  no  word  I — ^Ay,  shake  the  head ! 

She's  gone  where  ye  can  never  go. 

What  fear  ye  from  the  dead  ff 
They  tell  no  tales ;  and  ye  are  all  true  men  ; — 
But  wash  away  that  blood ;  then,  home  again  I 

"Tis  on  your  souls ;  it  will  not  out! 

Lee,  why  so  lost  I    'Tis  not  like  thee ! 

Gome,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout  ff 
"  That  pale  one  in  the  sea! — 
I  mind  not  blood. — ^But  she, — ^I  cannot  tell ! 
A  spirit  was'tff— It  fisshed  like  fires  of  belli 

**  And  when  it  passed  there  was  no  tread  I 
It  leaped  the  deck.^Who  heard  the  sound  ff 

1  heard  none ! — Say,  what  was  it  fled  ff 
Poor  girl !  and  is  she  drowned  ff — 

Went  down  these  depths  ff    How  dark  they  look,  and 

cold! 
She's  yonder  I  stop  her  I— Now  I — there  I— hold  her  I 

hold!" 

They  gaze  upon  his  ghastly  fitce^ 
"What  ails  thee,  Leeff  and  why  that  glare  ff" 
"  Look !  ha !  'tis  gone,  and  not  a  trace ! 
No,  no,  she  was  not  there  I— 
Who  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  fellff 
"Twas  strange !-^ril not  be  fooled! — Will  no  one 
teUff" 

He  paused.    And  soon  the  wildness  passed. 

Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 

Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fiset 
*'  The  silly  thing's  to  blame 
To  Quit  us  so.    Tb  plain  she  loved  us  not ; 
Or  sne  had  stayed  awhile,  and  shared  my  cot" 
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And  then  the  ribald  laughed.    Hie  jeil, 

numgh  old  and  fool,  loud  laughter  drew ; 

And  fooler  yet  eame  from  the  rest 

Of  that  infernal  crew. 
Note,  Heareo,  their  blwphemy,  their  broken  truitl 
Lost  panders  murder :  murder  panders  luatl 

Now  ilowlv  up  they  brin^  the  dead 

From  out  tne  silent,  dim-ht  room. 

No  prayer  at  their  auiek  burial  said ; 

No  mend  to  weep  tneir  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  bv  one; 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roanng  oo. 

Cries  Lee,  "  We  must  not  be  betrayed ; 

Tis  but  to  add  another  corse  I 

Strange  words,  we're  told,  an  ass  onee  brayed : 

m  never  trust  a  horse  I 
Oat  I  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive !— hell  swim; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride ;  we  all  rfde  him.** 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  eame 

As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame: 

The  horse  is  on  the  tide  I 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Gomes  lower  now,  and  now  is  near  and  high. 

And  through  the  swift  waves'  jesty  crown 
His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  lignt. 
And  fear  seems  wrath.    He  now  sinks  down. 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight, 
Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry. — ^But  morn  is  near. 

0,  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done, 

When  thou  wast  shining  lar  away, 

Wouldst  thou  let  fall,  cahn^oming  sun. 

Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  f 
Tlie  good  are  in  their  ^ves ;  thou  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions :  Sin  alone  is  here. 

**  The  deed's  complete  I    The  gold  is  ourst 
There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain  1 
Pray,  who'd  refuse  what  fortune  showers! 
Now,  lads,  we  lot  our  gain  I 

Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly  got! 

A  truly  good  night's  work !     Who  says  'twas  not  f 

There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep, 
Hot  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse ; 
There's  naught  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep ; 
The  devil  keeps  the  house  1 
"  Lee  cheats  I"  cried  Jack.    Lee  struck  him  to  the 

heart 
"Thafs  fouir  one  muttered. — ^'*Fool!    yon  take 
your  parti 

"The  fewer  heirs,  the  richer,  man  I 
Hold  forth  your  palm,  and  keep  your  prate  t 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
What  matters  soon  or  late  f 
And  when  on  shore,  and  asked.  Did  many  diet 
**  Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads  I"  he'd  say,  and  sigh. 

Within  the  bay,  one  stormy  night. 
The  isle-men  saw  boats  make  for  shore, 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light, 
That  flashed  on  man  and  oar. 

When  hailed,  the  rowing  stopped,  and  all  was  dark. 

'*  Ha !  lantern-work  I^Well  home  I    They're  play- 
ing shark  I" 

Next  day  at  noon,  within  the  town. 
All  stare  and  wonder  much  to  see 
Matt  and  his  men  come  strolling  down ; 
Boys  shouting,  "  Here  comes  Lee  I" 
"Thy  snip,  good  LeeT    "Not  many  leagues  fhnn 

shore 
Our  ship  by  chance  took  fire."— They  learned  no 
more. 


He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold. 
"  Ton  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  f" 
-  Where  all  is  Ikirly  bought  and  sold. 
Heaven  prospers  those  true  men. 
Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forMwk 
Onr  ways  of  au,  and  honest  courses  tookl 

"  Would  see  my  log-book  f    Fairly  writ, 
With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  bloodi 
How  ughtlY  doth  the  eonscienoe  sit  I 
Learn,  tmui's  the  only  good." 
And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  impious  jeer. 
He  fled  repentance,  if  he  aoaped  not  roar. 

Remorse  and  fear  he  drowns  in  drink. 
**  Gome,  pass  the  bowl,  my  jolly  crew ! 

It  thicks  the  blood  to  mooe  and  think. 

Here's  merry  days,  thongn  few  I" 
And  then  he  ouaflk— So  riot  reigns  within  ; 
So  brawl  and  laughter  shake  that  house  of  sin. 

Matt  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle ; 
His  hand  CsUs  heavier  than  before ; 
All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smilsL 
None  come  within  his  door. 
Save  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  blood  with 

him; 
Save  thoae  who  laughed  to  see  the  white  horse 
swim. 

**  To-night's  our  anniversary ; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  we  have  it  kept 

With  royal  state  and  special  glee  I 

Better  with  thoee  who  slept 
Tlieir  sleep  that  night  would  he  be  now,  who  slinks! 
And  healtn  and  weslth  to  him  who  bravely  drinki!" 


The  wordi  they  speak,  we  may  not 

The  tales  they  tell,  we  may  not  telL 

Mere  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 

The  secrets  of  that  hell  I 
Their  shouts  grow  loud.    Tis  near  mid-hour  of  night! 
What  means  upon  the  waters  that  red  light  f 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems. 

And  now  'tis  like  the  bloody  moon, 

And  now  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams ! 

It  moves  1-— Twill  reach  us  soonf 
A  ship  I  and  all  on  firel — hull,  yard,  and  mast*, 
Her  sails  are  sheets  of  flame  I— she's  nearing  £ut  I 

And  now  she  rides  uprig^ht  and  still. 

Shedding  a  wild  and  lund  light. 

Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill, 

Waking  the  gloom  of  night 
All  breathes  of  terror  I  men,  in  dumb  amaze, 
Gase  on  eaeh  other  in  the  horrid  blase. 

It  scares  the  searbirds  f^om  their  nests ; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  screams ; 

Now  dark,— and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 

Flash  back  disastrous  gleamsi 
Fair  light,  thy  looks  strange  alteration  wear  ;— 
The  world's  great  comforter, — ^why  now  its  fearf 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave. 

So  ghastly  white  I    A  spectral  head ! 

A  horse's  head  1    (May  Heaven  save 

Hiose  lookinff  on  Uie  dead, — 
The  waking  deadh    There,  on  the  sea  he  stands, — 
Tlie  Spectre-Horse  I    He  moves  I  he  gains  the  sands; 

And  on  he  speeds  I    His  ghostly  sides 
Are  streaming  with  a  cold  blue  light 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  Spectre-Horse  to-nifht  I 

His  path  is  »>»ining  like  a  swift  ship's  wake. 

Before  Lee's  door  he  gleams  like  day's  gray  break 

The  revel  now  is  high  within  ^ 
It  bursts  upon  the  midnight  air 
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Tliey  litde  think,  in  mirth  and  din, 

WhtA  spirit  waits  them  there^ 
As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 
A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 

The  Spirit  steed  sent  up  the  neigh ; 

It  seemed  the  living  trump  of  hell. 

Sounding  to  caU  the  damned  away, 

To  join  the  host  that  felL 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky :  the  shore 
Jarred  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  roar. 

It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot,  flnriied  cheeks  are  blanched  with  fear. 

Ha  1  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round  I 

Thinlm  he  the  drowned  horse  near  I 
He  drops  his  cup,—- his  lips  are  stiff  with  fright 
Nay,  sit  thee  down, — ^it  is  thy  banquet  night 

"  I  cannot  Bit;^'I  needs  must  go: 

The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now. 

I  go  to  dread, — ^I  go  to  woe  I** 

O,  who  so  weak  as  thou, 
Strong  man !    His  hoofs  upon  the  door-stone,  see. 
The  £adow  stands !    His  eyes  are  on  thee,  Lee  I 

Thy  hair  pricks  up !— "  O,  I  must  bear 
His  damp,  cold  breath  1     It  chills  my  frame  I 
His  eyes, — their  near  and  dreadful  glare 
SpeakB  that  I  must  not  namel*" 
Art  mad  to  mount  that  Horse  1 — **  A  power  within, 
I  must  obey,  cries, '  Mount  thee,  man  of  sin  1"* 

He's  now  upon  tibe  Spectre's  back. 

With  rein  of  silk  and  curb  of  g^ld. 

"Tis  fearful  speed  I — ^the  rein  is  slack 

Within  his  senseless  hold ; 
Borne  by  an  unseen  power,  right  on  he  rides, 
Tet  touches  not  the  Shadow-Beast  he  strides. 

He  eoes  with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread  t 

And  now  they're  on  the  hanging  steep ! 

And,  now,  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Hieyll  make  the  horrid  leap  I 
The  Horse  stops  short, — his  feet  are  on  the  verge  1 
He  stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

And  nigh,  the  tall  ship's  burning  on, 

With  red  hot  spars,  and  crackling  fiame ; 

From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone; — 

She  bums,  and  yet's  the. same  I 
Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  nisht. 
On  man  and  Hone,  in  their  cold,  phosphor  light 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  burning  ship. 

Wilt  ever  rail  again,  or  ban! 

How  fast  he  moves  the  lip  I 
And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  sound ! 
What  see  you,  Lee  ?  the  bodies  of  the  drowned? 

"  I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not,— 
Down  to  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 
I  see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot; 
I  see  them  in  their  sleep. 
A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know. 
Save  he  who  leagues  his  soul  with  death  and  woe." 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother,  silent  moon, 

Thj  last  low,  melancholy  rajr 

Shmes  towarids  him.    Quit  mm  not  so  soon  I 

Mother,  in  mercy,  stay  1 
I>en>air  and  death  are  witn  him ;  and  canst  thou, 
Witn  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  now  ff 

O,  thou  wast  bom  for  worlds  of  love ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 

Whaterer  thou  loolrst  on :  hosts  above, 

In  that  soft  light  of  thine, 
Bom  softer ;  earth,  in  silvery  veil,  seems  heaven. 
Thou*rt  going  down !— hast  left  him  unforgiven  I 


The  far,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

How  still  it  is  I    No  sound  is  heard 

At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore, 

But  cry  of  passing  bird. 
Thou  livinff  thing, — and  dar^st  thou  come  so  near 
These  wildand  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and  fear  ff 

And  long  that  thick,  red  liffht  has  shone 
On  stem,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay, 
On  man  and  Horse  that  seem  of  stone, 
So  motionless  are  they. 
But  now  its  lurid  fire  len  fiercely  bums : 
The  night  is  going, — Aunt,  gray  dawn  retnma. 

That  Spectre-Steed  now  slowly  pales. 

Now  cnanges  like  the  moonlit  cloud ; 

That  cold,  thin  light  now  slowly  fails. 

Which  wrapt  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  Horse  are  fading  into  air. 
Lost,  maced,  alone,  see,  Lee  is  standing  there  I 

The  morning  air  blows  fresh  on  him ; 

The  waves  are  dancing  in  his  sight ; 

Hie  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim. 

O  blessed  morning  light  1 
He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
No  beauty  in  the  wave,  nor  feels  the  breeze. 

For  he's  accursed  fi-om  all  that's  good ; 

He  ne'er  must  know  its  healing  power. 

The  sinner  on  his  sin  shall  brood. 

And  wait,  alone,  his  hour. 
A  stranger  to  earth's  beauty,  human  love, — 
No  rest  oelow  for  him,  no  hope  above  I 

llie  sun  beats  hot  upon  his  head. 

He  stands  beneath  uie  broad,  fierce  blaze. 

As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  thaf  s  dead : 

A  troubled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows, — 
Of  some  wild  horror  post,  and  coming  woes. 

Tlie  gull  has  found  her  place  on  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  agam  to  rest ; 

And  all  is  still  but  ocean's  roar: 

There  stands  the  man  unblest 
But  Bee,  he  moves, — ^he  turns,  as  asking  where 
His  mates: — ^Why  looks  he  with  that  piteous  stare? 

Go,  get  ye  home,  and  end  your  mirth  I 

Go,  call  the  revellers  again ; 

They're  fled  the  isle;  and  o'er  the  earth 

Are  wanderers,  like  Gain. 
As  he  his  door-stone  passed,  the  air  blew  chill. 
Hie  wine  is  on  the  board ;  Lee,  take  your  fill  I 

**  There's  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer : 
The  seats  are  empty, — ^lights  burnt  out; 
And  I,  alone,  must  sit  me  here : 
Would  I  could  hear  their  shout !" 
He  ne'er  shall  hear  it  more, — more  taste  his  wine  I 
Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 

Day  came  again;  and  up  he  rose, 

A  weary  man,  from  his  lone  board; 

Nor  merry  feast  nor  sweet  repose. 

Did  that  lon^  night  afford. 
No  shadowy-commg  night  to  bring  him  rest— • 
No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkness  of  his  breast! 

He  walks  within  the  day's  full  glare, 
A  darkened  man.    Where'er  he  comes, 
AU  shun  him.    Children  peep  and  stare ; 
Then,  frightened,  seek  their  homes. 

Throu(^  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 

They  point  and  say, — '*  There  goes  the  wicked  man  I" 

He  turns,  and  curses  in  his  wrath 
Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  patn ; 
But  there  he  cannot  stay: 
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Terror  tnd  madnefis  drive  him  baek  to  men ; 
His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold ; 

His  eye  is  fierce ;  his  ocShs  are  loud ; 

None  dare  from  Lee  the  hand  withhold ; 

He  rules  and  soolBb  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear ; 
For  now  the  yearns  dread  round  is  drawing  near. 

He  laughs,  but  he  is  sick  at  heart ; 

Hs  swears,  but  he  turns  deadly  pale; 

His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start,^- 

They  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
That  wid  be  told :  it  needs  no  words  from  thee.. 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 

Bond-slave  of  sin  I  again  the  light  I 
"  Ha  I  take  me,  take  me  from  its  blace  I" 

Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  Steed  to-night  I 

But  other  weary  days 
And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o*er  thy  head, 
Ere  thou  shalt  go  with  him  to  meet  the  dead- 

Agahi  the  ship  lights  all  the  land ; 

Again  Lee  strides  the  Spectre-Beast ; 

Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 

Tms  once  is  he  released  I — 
Gone  ship  and  Horse ;  but  Lee*s  last  hope  is  o*er ; 
Nor  laugn,  nor  scoff,  nor  rage,  can  help  him  more. 

His  spirit  heard  that  Spirit  say, 
"  Listen  1 — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 

Once  more, — and  then  a  dreadful  way  I 

And  thou  must  go  with  me  I" 
Ay,  cling  to  earth  as  sailor  to  the  rock  1 
Seo^wept,  sucked  down  in  the  tremendous  shoek, 

He  goes! — ^9o  thou  must  loose  thy  hold, 

And  go  with  Death ;  nor  breathe  the  balm 

Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold, 

Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait  their  dose. 
In  life,  or  death,  where  look'st  thou  for  repose  f 

Who's  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge, 
Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea. 
Feeling  the  kelp-weed  on  its  edge  ? 
Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lee  1 
Bo  weak  and  pale  ?    A  year  and  little  more, 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  the  shore. 

And  on  the  shioffle  now  he  aits. 

And  rolls  the  pebbles  'neath  his  hands ; 

Now  walks  the  beach ;  now  stops  by  fits, 

And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands; 
Then  tiies  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  that  bounds 
Ihe  isle ;  then  home  £i*om  many  weary  rounds. 

They  ask  him  why  he  wanders  so, 
From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand? 
"  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  gol 
But  I  would  go  by  land ; 
And  there's  no  way  that  I  can  find ;  Fve  tried 
All  day  and  night  l'' — ^He  seaward  looked,  and  sighed. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye. 
That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  ouaiL 
"  Lee,  go  with  us;  our  sloop  is  nign ; 
Gome  I  help  us  hoist  her  saiL** 
He  shook. — **  You  know  the  Spirit-Horse  I  ride  I 
Hell  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside  r 

He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 

Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 

O !  'tis  a  proud  and  gallant  show 

Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings, 
Making  it  light  around  them,  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  the  nnsoimded 
deep. 


And  where  dia  fer-off  sand-bait  lift 
Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line, 
The  breakers  shout,  and  le^,  and  shift, 
And  toss  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  rash  to  mimie  strife  r 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  fall  of  life  I— 

But  not  to  Lee.    He  sits  alone ; 

No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him ; 

Borne  down  try  woe, — but  not  a  moaa^^- 

Thongh  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye.    O,  how  his  worn  thoughts  crave — 
Not  joy  ogain,  but  rest  within  the  gravei 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 

That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore ; 

Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers; — lisi 

Their  dull  and  smotheKd  roar  I 
Lee  hearkens  to  their  voioew — "  I  hear,  I  hear 
You  ealL — ^Not  yetl— I  know  iry  time  is  nearT 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape. 

Forming  a  dim  gigantic  ghost, — 

Enonnous  thing  1    There's  no  escape ; 

"Tis  close  upon  the  coast 
Lee  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock  him  sol 
Hie  ship  has  cleared  the  fog,  Lee,  see  her  ga 

A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights^ 

Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song; 

Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  heights. 

Telling  of  woe  and  wrong  ; 
And  he  must  listen  till  the  stm  gprow  dim. 
The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear; 

That  strsins  to  soothe  a  little  child. 

The  man  should  dread  to  hear. 
But  sui  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace, — un- 

strunff 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angela  sung. 

In  thick  dark  nights  he'd  take  his  seat 
High  up  the  cliffs,  and  feel  them  shake. 
As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below, — nnd  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  strength. 
And,  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

But  he  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach. 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  cliff's  crown. 

Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach, 

Nor  feebly  sit  him  down, 
Watching  the  swaying  weeds : — another  day, 
And  he'll  have  gone  ur  hence  that  dreadful  way. 

To-night  the  charmed  number's  told. 
**  Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,"  it  said. 
"  Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 
Come!  live  one! — ^to  the  dead"^- 
So  hears  his  soul,  and  fears  the  gathering  night ; 
Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft,  calm  li^t 

Again  he  sits  in  that  still  room ; 

aS  day  he  leans  at  that  still  board ; 

None  to  brin^  comfort  to  his  gloom. 

Or  speak  a  friendly  word. 
Weakened  with  fear,  lone,  hsnnted  by  remorse. 
Poor,  shattered  wretch,  there  waits  he  tbat  pale 
Horse. 

Not  lon^  he  waits.    Where  now  are  gone 
Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  west  sun  dione. 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 

Of  airy  glory  f — Sudden  darkness  fell ; 

And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citaieL 

The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone. 

Ceils  up  the  heavens.    "Hs  hush  sa  deatlv— 
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All  bat  the  ocean's  doll,  low  moaa 

How  hard  he  draws  his  breath! 
He  shudders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 
Arouse  thee,  Lee  1  up !  man  thee  for  thine  hour ! 

Tis  close  at  hand ;  for  there,  once  more, 
The  buruinff  ship.    Wide  sheets  of  fl:iine 
And  shafted  fire  she  showed  before ; — 
Twice  thus  she  hither  come ; — 
But  now  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  wasting  light ;  then  settling,  down  she  goes. 

And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 

The  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 

And  tuere  he  stands  I     His  pale  sides  flame. 

Hell  meet  thee,  shortly,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor ; 
He's  moving  on.    Lee  waits  him  at  the  door. 

TheyVe  met — "  I  know  thou  com'st  for  me," 

Lee^  spirit  to  the  Spectre  said ; 
"  I  know  that  I  mast  go  with  thee : 

Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed  I** — 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still.  Spectral  Steed  I 

Lee  cannot  turn.    There  is  a  force 
In  that  fixed  eye,  which  holds  him  fast 
How  still  they  stand, — ^the  man  and  Horse  I 
"  Thine  Hour  is  almost  post" 
O,  spare  me,**  cries  the  wretch, "  thou  fearful  One  I" 
The  time  is  come, — I  must  not  go  alone." 

"  Fm  weak  and  faint    0,  let  me  stay  I** 
**  Nay,  murderer,  rest  nor  stay  for  thee  I" 
The  Horse  and  man  are  on  their  way ; 
He  bears  him  to  the  sea. 
Hard  breathes  tlie  Spectre  through  the  silent  night ; 
Fierce  from  his  nostrils  streams  a  deathly  light 

He's  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He's  on  the  sea, — ^that  dreadful  Horse  I 

Lee  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair. 

In  vain  I     The  Spirit-Corse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ;  he  cannot  leap: 
Within  that  norrid  light  he  rides  the  deep. 

It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track, — 
The  curling  comb,  and  steel-dark  wave : 
And  there  sits  Lee  the  Spectre's  back ; 
Gone!  gone!  and  none  t^  save! 

They're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 

May  heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  mnu  of  sin! 
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The  earth  has  waslied  awaj  its  stain ; 
The  sealed-up  sky  is  breaking  forth. 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 
From  the  far  south  and  north ; 
Ttie  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  ? 
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It  has  been  so  common  a  snyiug,  that  Lear  is  the 
most  diflicult  of  characters  to  personate  that  we 
had  taken  it  for  granted  no  man  could  play  it  so  as 
to  satisfy  us.  Perhaps  it  is  the  hardest  to  represent 
Yet  the  part  which  has  generally  been  supposed  the 
most  difficult,  the  insanity  of  Lear,  is  scarcely  more 
so  than  that  of  the  choleric  old  king.  Inefficient  rage 
is  almost  always  ridiculous ;  and  an  old  man,  with  a 
broken-down  body  and  a  mind  ftJling  in  pieces  from 
the  violence  of  its  uncontrolled  passions,  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  exciting,  along  with  our  pity,  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt  It  is  a  chance  matter  to  which  we 
may  be  most  move.i  And  this  it  is  which  makes 
flie  opening  of  Lear  so  difficult 

We  may  as  well  notice  here  the  objection  which 
some  cnAke  to  the  abrupt  violence  with  which  Kean 
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begins  in  Lear.  If  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  Shakespeare, 
and  not  Kean,  who  is  to  blame ;  for,  no  douot,  he 
has  conceived  it  according  to  his  author.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  mistake  lies  in  this  case,  where  it  does 
in  most  others,  with  whose  who  put  tJiemselves  into 
the  seat  of  judgment  to  pass  upon  great  men. 

In  most  instances,  Shakespeare  has  ffiven  us  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  passion,  with  such  Tittle  accom- 
paniments as  agree,  with  it,  and  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  man.  In  Lear,  his  object  being  to  represent 
the  beginning  and  course  of  insanity,  he  has  properly 
enough  gone  but  a  little  back  of  it,  and  introduced 
to  us  an  old  man  of  good  feelings  enough,  but  one 
who  had  lived  without  any  true  principle  of  conduct 
and  whose  unruled  passions  had  grown  strong  with 
age,  and  were  ready,  upon  a  <usappointment  to 
make  shipwreck  of  an  intellect  never  strong.  To 
bring  this  about  he  begins  with  an  abruptness 
rather  unusual ;  and  the  old  king  rushes  in  oefore 
us,  with  his  passions  at  their  height,  and  tearing  him 
like  fiends. 

Kean  gives  this  as  soon  as  the  fitting  occasion  offers 
itself  Had  he  put  more  of  melancholy  and  depres- 
sion, and  less  of  rage  into  the  character,  we  should 
have  been  much  puzzled  at  his  so  suddenly  going 
mad.  It  would  have  required  the  change  to  have 
been  slower;  and  besides,  his  insanity  must  have  been 
of  another  kind.  It  must  have  been  monotonous 
and  comploininff,  instead  of  continually  varying; 
at  one  time  full  of  grief,  at  another  playful,  and 
then  wild  as  the  winds  thnt  roared  about  him,  and 
fiery  and  sharp  as  the  lightning  that  shot  by  hinL 
The  truth  witn  which  he  conceived  this  was  not 
finer  than  his  execution  of  it  Not  for  a  moment 
in  his  utmost  violence,  did  he  suffer  the  imbecility 
of  the  old  man's  auger  to  touch  upon  the  ludicrous^ 
when  nothing  but  tiie  justest  conception  and  feeling 
of  the  character  could  nave  saved  him  from  it 

It  hos  been  said  thnt  Lear  is  a  study  for  one 
who  would  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  an  insane  mind.  And  it  is  hardly  less  true, 
tliat  the  acting  of  Kean  was  an  embodying  of  these 
workings.  His  eye,  when  hb  senses  are  first  for- 
saking iiim,  giving  an  inquiring  look  at  what  he  saw, 
as  if  all  before  him  was  undergoing  a  strange  and 
bewildering  change  which  confused  his  brain, — ^the 
wandering,  lost  motions  of  his  hands,  which  seemed 
feeling  for  something  familiar  to  thom,  on  which  they 
might  take  hold  and  be  assured  of  a  safe  reality, — ^the 
under  monotone  of  his  voice,  as  if  he  was  question- 
ing hb  own  bein^,  and  what  surrounded  him,~-the 
continuous,  but  slight  oscillating  motion  of  the  body, 
— all  these  expressed,  with  fearful  truth,  the  bewil- 
dered state  of  a  mind  fust  unsettling,  and  making  vain 
and  weak  eiVorts  to  find  its  way  bock  to  its  wonted 
reason.  There  was  a  childish,  feeble  gladness  in  the 
eve,  and  a  half  piteous  smile  about  the  mouth,  at 
times,  which  one  could  scarce  look  upon  without 
tears.  As  the  derangement  increased  upon  him,  hb 
eye  lost  its  notice  of  objects  about  him,  wandering 
over  things  as  if  he  saw  them  not,  and  fastening 
upon  the  creatures  of  his  crazed  brain.  The  help- 
less and  delighted  fondness  with  which  he  clings 
to  Edgar  as  an  insane  brother,  b  another  instance 
of  the  justness  of  Kean's  conceptions.  Nor  does  he 
lose  the  air  of  insanity,  even  in  the  fine  moralizing 
parts,  and  where  he  inveighs  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world :  There  b  a  madness  even  in  his 
reason. 

The  violent  and  immediate  changes  of  the  passions 
in  Lear,  so  difficult  to  manage  without  jarring  upon 
us,  are  given  by  Kean  with  a  spirit  and  with  a  fit- 
ness to  nature  which  we  had  hardly  thought  possi- 
ble. These  are  equally  well  done  both  before  and 
alter  the  loss  of  reason.    The  most  diffioult  scene. 
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in  this  respect,  is  the  last  interyiew  between  Lear 
aod  his  daughters,  Gkineril  and  R^pin, — (and  how 
wonderfully  does  Kean  carry  it  through  1) — ^the 
eceiie  which  ends  with  the  horrid  shout  and  cry 
with  which  he  runs  out  mad  from  their  presence,  as 
if  his  very  brain  had  taken  fire. 

The  last  scene  which  we  are  aUowed  to  hare  of 
8hakespeare*8  Lear,  for  the  simply  pathetic,  was 
played  by  Kean  with  unmatched  power.  We  sink 
down  helpless  under  the  oppressive  grie£  It  lies 
like  a  dead  weight  upon  our  hearts.  We  are 
denied  even  the  relief  of  tears ;  and  are  thankful  for 
the  shudder  that  seizes  us  when  he  kneels  to  his 
daughter  in  the  deploring  weakness  of  his  crazed 
grie£ 

It  is  lamentable  that  Kean  shonld  not  be  allow- 
ed to  show  his  unequalled  powers  in  the  last  scene 
of  Lear,  as  Sliakespeare  wrote  it;  and  that  this 
mighty  work  of  genius  should  be  profaned  by  the 
miserable,  mawkish  sort  of  by-play  of  Edgar's  and 
Cordelia's  loves:  Nothing  can  surpass  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  man  who  made  the  change,  but  the 
folly  of  those  who  sanctioned  it. 

onrLmarcs  or  noMB— -raoM  tbb  PAraa  ov  Domsno  uvm. 

Home  gives  a  certain  serenity  to  the  mind,  so  tliat 
ererything  is  well  defined,  and  in  a  clear  atm(»- 
sphere,  and  the  lesser  beauties  brought  out  to  re- 
joice in  the  pure  glow  which  floats  over  and  be- 
neath them  from  tlie  earth  and  sky.  In  this  state 
of  mind  afflictions  come  to  us  chastened ;  and  if  the 
wronss  of  the  world  cross  us  in  our  door^path,  we 
put  tnem  aside  without  anger.  Vices  are  about 
us,  not  to  lure  us  away,  or  make  us  morose,  but  to 
remind  us  of  our  frailty  and  keep  down  our  pride. 
We  aro  put  into  a  right  relation  with  the  world ; 
neither  holding  it  in  proud  scorn,  like  the  solitary 
man,  nor  being  carried  along  by  shifting  and  hurried 
feelings,  and  vague  and  careless  notions  of  things, 
like  the  world's  man.  We  do  not  take  noyelty  for 
improvement,  or  set  up  vogue  for  a  rule  of  conduct; 
neither  do  we  despair,  as  if  all  great  virtues  had 
departed  with  the  years  ffone  by,  though  we  see 
new  vices,  frailties,  and  foUies  taking  growth  in  the 
very  light  which  is  spreading  over  l£e  earth. 

Our  safest  way  of  coming  into  communion  with 
mankind  is  through  our  own  household.  For  there 
our  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  failings  of  the  bad  are 
in  proportion  to  our  love,  while  our  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  good  has  a  secretly  assimilating 
influence  upon  our  characters.  The  domestic  man 
has  an  independence  of  thonght  which  puts  him  at 
ease  in  society,  and  a  cheerfulness  and  Deuevolence 
of  feeling  which  seem  to  ray  out  from  him,  and  to 
diffuse  a  pleasurable  sense  over  those  near  him,  like 
a  soft,  bnght  day.  As  domestic  life  strengthens  a 
man's  virtue,  so  does  it  help  to  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  right  balancing  of  thmes,  and  gives  an  inte- 
grity and  propriety  to  the  whole  character.  God, 
m  his  goodness,  has  ordained  that  virtue  should 
make  its  own  enjoyment,  and  that  wherever  a  vice 
or  frail^  is  rooted  out,  something  should  spring  up 
to  be  a  beauty  and  delight  in  its  stend.  But  a  man 
of  a  character  rightly  cast,  has  pleasures  at  home, 
which,  though  fitted  to  his  highest  nature,  are  com- 
mon to  him  as  his  daily  food ;  and  he  moves  about 
his  house  under  a  continued  sense  of  them,  and  is 
happy  almost  without  heeding  it. 

Women  have  been  called  angels,  in  loye-tales  and 
sonnets,  till  we  have  almost  learned  to  think  of 
angels  as  little  better  than  woman.  Yet  a  man  who 
knows  a  woman  thoroughly,  and  loves  her  truly, — 
and  there  are  women  who  may  be  so  known  and 
loved, — ^will  find,  after  a  few  years,  that  hie  relish  for 
the  grosser  pleasures  is  lessened,  and  that  he  has 


grown  into  a  fondnen  for  th«  inteUeotnal  and 
refined  without  an  eflfort,  and  almost  nnawarea.  He 
has  been  led  on  to  virtue  through  his  pleasures;  and 
the  delights  of  the  eye,  and  the  gentle  play  of  that 
passion  which  is  the  most  inward  and  romantie  in 
our  nature,  and  which  keeps  mneh  of  its  chara<^ 
amidst  the  concerns  of  life,  have  held  him  in  a  kind 
of  spiritmdijEed  existence :  he  shares  his  very  bang 
with  one  who,  a  creature  of  this  world,  and  witb 
something  of  the  world's  frailties,  is 

y«t  a  Spirit  still,  sad  brlcbt 
With  sometbiag  «f  sa  aofsl  Ught 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  a  companionahip  of  fee- 
ing, cares,  sorrows,  and  enjoyments,  her  presence  is 
as  the  presence  of  a  purer  being,  and  there  is  that 
in  her  nature  whidi  seems  to  bring  him  nearer  to  a 
better  world.  She  is,  as  it  w«re,  unked  to  an^ela, 
and  in  his  esdted  momenta,  he  feels  himself  held  by 
the  same  tie. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  a  woman  has  a 
greater  influence  over  those  near  hor  than  a  man. 
While  our  feelings  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  retired 
as  anchorites,  hers  are  in  play  before  u&  We 
hear  them  in  her  varying  voice ;  we  see  them  in 
the  beautiful  and  harmonious  undulations  of  her 
movements,  in  the  quick  shifting  hues  of  her  fiice,  in 
her  eye,  glad  and  bright,  then  fond  and  suffuaed ; 
her  frame  is  aUve  and  active  with  what  is  at  her 
heart,  and  all  the  outward  form  speaks.  She  seems 
of  a  finer  mould  than  we,  and  cast  in  a  form  of 
beauty,  which,  like  all  beauty,  acts  with  a  moral 
influence  upon  our  hearts ;  and  as  she  moves  abont 
us,  we  feel  a  movement  within  which  risea  and 
spreads  gently  over  us,  harmonizing  us  with  her 
own.  And  can  any  man  listen  to  this, — Can  his  eye, 
day  after  day,  rest  upon  this,  and  he  not  be  tonehed 
by  it,  and  made  better! 

The  dignity  of  a  woman  has  its  pecnlisr  charac- 
ter ;  it  awes  more  than  that  of  man.  His  is  more 
physical,  bearing  itself  up  with  an  energy  of  courage 
which  we  may  brave,  or  a  strength  which  we  may 
struggle  against;  he  is  his  own  avenger,  and  we 
may  stand  the  brunt  A  woman's  has  nothing  of 
this  force  in  it;  it  is  of  a  higher  quality,  and  too 
delicate  for  mortal  touch. 


BIOHASD  DABKEY. 

HiCHABD  Dabnet  wa8  born  abont  1787,  in  the 
county  of  Louisa,  Yirgiiua,  of  a  family  settled  for 
several  generations  in  that  state,  and  which  bad, 
ill   early  times   of  England,    been   Daubmey. 
Earlier  still  it  is  said  to  have  been  D'AvSbigny  or 
D^Avhigne^  of  France.    His  mother  had  been  a 
Meriwether,  aunt  to  Meriwether  Lewis,  who,  with 
Captain  Clarke,  in  Jefferson's  presidenoy,  ex- 
plored the  sources  of  Uie  Missouri  and  the  Kocky 
Mountains.     Richard's  father,  Samuel  Dabncy, 
was  a  wealthy  fi&rmer  and  planter,  with  twelve 
children.    None  of  them  were  regularly  or  tho- 
roughly educated.    Richard's  instruction  was  but 
in  tiie  plainest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  till  bis 
sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  a 
school  of  Latin  and  Greek.    In  these  languages 
he  strode  forward  with  great  rapidity ;  learning 
in  one  or  two  years  more  thui  most  boys  learned 
in  six.    Afterwards  he  was  an  assistant  teach^ 
in  a  Richmond  school.    From  the  burning  theatre 
of  that  city,  in  December,  1811,  he  barely  escaped 
with  life,  receiving  hurts  which  he  bore  with 
him  to  his  ffrave. 

In  1812,  however,  he  published  in  Richmond  a 
thin  duodecimo  volume  of  Fo&nu^  Original  and 
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nanMlated^  wliloh,  thotigb  of  some  merit,  morti- 
fyingly  failed  with  the  pobUo,  and  he  then  endea- 
vored to  suppress  the  edition.  Gk>ing  to  Phila- 
delphia with  general  undefined  views  to  literary 
pursuits,  he  published,  through  Mathew  Carey,  a 
much  improved  edition  of  his  poems  in  1815. 
This  too  was,  as  the  publisher  said,  ^^  quite  a  losing 
concern.^'  Tet  it  had  pieoes  remarkable  for 
striking  and  vigorous  thought ;  and  the  diversity 
of  transhition  (from  Grecian,  Latin,  and  Italian 
poets)  evinoed  ripeness  of  scholarship  and  oor^ 
rectnesB  of  taste.  In  the  mechanical  parts  of 
poetry — ^in  rhythm  and  in  rhymes — ^he  was  least 
exact  Nearly  half  the  volume  consisted  of  trans- 
lations. A  short  one  from  Sappho  is  not  inele- 
gant, or  defective  in  versification : 

I  cannot ^'tis  in  vain  to  tiy— - 

This  tiresome  talk  for  ever  ply ; 
I  cannot  bear  this  senseleM  round. 
To  one  dull  course  for  ever  bonnd ; 
I  cannot,  on  the  darkened  page. 
Con  the  deep  mftzims  of  the  sage, 
When  all  my  thoughts  perpetuu  swarm, 
Around  £li;Ea*8  blooming  form. 

Babney  was  said  to  have  written  a  large  por- 
tion of  Carey's  ^*  Olive  Branch,  or  Faults  on  Both 
Sides,"  designed  to  show  how  flagrantly  both  c^ 
the  great  parties  (Federal  and  Mpubltean)  had 
sinned  agunst  their  country's  good,  and  against 
their  own  respective  principles,  whenever  party 
interests  or  party  rage  commanded. 

In  a  few  years  more  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  his  now  widowed  mother,  with 
some  of  her  children,  lived  upon  her  fann.  Here 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life ;  in  devouring  such 
books  and  periodicals  as  he  could  find — ^in  visits 
among  a  few  of  the  neighboring  farmers — and  in 
such  sodal  ei^ovments  as  rural  Vir^nia  then  af- 
forded, in  which  julepa  and  grog-drinking  made 
a  fearftilly  large  part  Dabney  had  become  an 
opium-eater,  led  on,  it  seems,  by  prescriptions  of 
that  poison  for  some  of  hia  injuries  in  tne  burn- 
ing theatre.  To  thi?  he  added  strong  drink; 
and  in  his  last  years  he  was  seldom  sober  when 
the  means  of  intoxication  were  at  hand.  Some 
friends  who  desired  to  see  his  fine  dassical  attain- 
ments turned  to  useful  account,  prevailed  upon 
bim  to  take  a  school  of  five  or  six  boys,  and  that 
pmsuit  he  continued  nearly  to  the  lairt. 

Dnring  his  country  life,  in  1818,  was  published 
a  poem  of  much  olaasic  beauty,  ciEilled  ^*  Rhodo- 
daphne,  or  the  Thessalian  SpeU,''  which  was  at- 
trioated  to  Dabney  bv  a  Kiclunond  Magazine, 
but  he  always  denied  the  authorship ;  and  Carev 
the  publisher,  in  a  letter  dated  1827,  says,  ^^  It 
was  an  Englidi  production,  as  my  son  informs 
me." 

Dabney  died  in  ITovember,  1826,  at  the  aoe  of 
thirty-eight;  prominent  among  the  myriads  to 
whom  the  drinking  usagM  of  America  have  made 
ai^m^riate  the  deep  self-reproach — 

We  might  have  won  the  meed  of  fione, 
Essayed  and  reached  a  worthier  aim —  » 

Had  more  of  wealth  and  leas  of  shame, 
Nor  heard,  as  from  a  tongne  of  flame— 
You  mighi  have  been — f&u  nUghi  have  been  t 

The  prevailing  traits  of  his  mind  were  memory 
and  imagination.    His  exceUenoe  was  only  in  h- 


terature.  For  mathematics  and  the  sciences  he 
had  no  strong  taste.  He  was  guileless,  and  had 
warm  affections,  which  he  too  guardedly  ab- 
stained from  displaying,  as  he  carried  his  dislike 
of  courtliness  and  professions  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  cynicism.^ 


cynicism. 

1. 
As  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Are  the  fond  hopes  to  mortals  given ; 
But  two  illume,  with  brighter  rav, 
The  morn  and  eve  of  life's  short  day. 

2. 
Its  glowing  tints,  on  youth's  fresh  days,    . 
The  Lucifer  of  life  displays. 
And  bids  its  opening  joys  deolare 
Their  bloom  of  prime  shall  be  so  fair, 
That  nil  its  minutes,  all  its  hours 
Shall  breathe  of  pleasure's  sweetest  flowera 
But  false  the  augury  of  that  star— 
The  Lord  of  passion  drives  his  car, 
Swift  up  the  middle  tine  of  heaven. 
And  blasts  each  flower  that  hope  had  given. 
And  care  and  woe,  and  pain  and  strife, 
All  mingle  in  the  noon  of  life. 

8. 
Its  gentie  beams,  on  man's  last  days, 
The  Hesperus  of  life  displays : 
When  all  of  passion's  midday  heat 
Within  the  breast  forgets  to  beat ; 
When  calm  and  smooth  our  minutes  glide, 
Alon^  Ufe's  tranquillicing  tide ; 
It  pomts  with  slow,  recMin^  tight, 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  silent  night ; 
And  tells,  when  life's  vain  schemes  shaU  end, 
Thus  will  its  closing  light  descend ; 
And  as  the  eve^tar  seeks  the  wave. 
Thus  gently  reach  the  quiet  grave. 

When  the  dark  shades  of  death  dim  the  warrior's 

eyes, 
When  the  warrior's  spirit  from  its  martial  form  flies. 
The  proud  rites  of  pomp  are  performed  at  his  grave, 
And  the  pageants  of  splendor  o*er  its  cold  inmate 

wave; 

Though  that  warrior's  deeds  were  for  tyrants  per- 
formed. 

And  no  thoughts  of  virtue  that  warrior^s  breast 
warmed. 

Though  the  roU  of  his  fame  is  the  reeord  of  death, 

And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  wet  on  his  wreath. 

What  then  are  the  rites  that  are  due  to  be  paid. 
To  the  virtuous  man's  tomb,  and  the  brave  Warrior's 

shade  I 
To  him,  vrho  was  firm  to  his  country's  love  ? 
To  him  whom  no  might  from  stem  virtue  could 

move! 

Be  his  requiem,  the  sigh  of  the  wretched  bereft ; 
Be  his  pageants,  the  tears  of  the  friends  he  has  left ; 
Such  tears,  as  were  late  with  impassioned  grief  shed. 
On  the  grave  that  encloses  our  CABanfoioiff  dead. 


^  We  are  Insetted  Ibr  fhls  sketoh  «f  Blobsrd  Dabney  to  a 
gwatlemwi  of  Virginia,  Lnoian  Minor,  Ksq.,  of  Lonlda  Ooantj. 

t  Ool.  SL  Oarrlngton,  a  reTolatlonary  patriot,  irbo  died  ta 
tba  antamn  of  1810,  In  Blchmond,  Virginia. 
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Logtare,  nbl  easet  allquls  In  laoem  edltoa, 
HniDAo*  viUtt  TftrU  repuUuntoa  mala ; 
▲t,  qm  labores  murte  nulaiet  grsTea, 
OauM  amiooe  laade  et  Istitla  exeqaL 

Eurip.  apuaToIL 

0  wise  was  the  people  that  deeply  lameuted 
The  hour  that  presented  their  children  to  light, 

And  gathering  around,  all  the  mis'riee  recounted. 
That  brood  o'er  life's  prospects  and  whelm  them 
in  night 

And  wise  was  the  people  that  deeply  delighted, 
When  death  snatched  its  victim  from  lue's  cheer- 
less day ; 
For  then,  all  the  clouds,  life's  views  that  benighted, 
They  believed,  at  his  touch,  vanished  quickly 
away. 

Life,  faithless  and  treoch'rous,  is  for  ever  presenting, 
To  our  view,  iiyicg  phantoms  we  never  can  gain ; 

Life,  cruel  and  tasteless,  is  for  ever  preventing 
All  our  joys,  and  involving  our  pleasure  in  vain. 

Death,  kind  and  consoling,  comes  calmly  and  lightly, 
The  balm  of  all  sorrow,  the  cure  of  all  ill. 

And  after  a  pang,  that  but  thrilla  o'er  us  slightly. 
All  then  becomes  tranquil,  all  then  becomes  stilL 

NATHANIEL  H.  CaETEB. 

Nathaniel  H.  Cabteb  was  bom  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  September  17,  1787.  He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  academy  and  Dartmouth  Ool- 
lege,  and  on  tlie  completion  of  his  course  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
whence  he  Boon  after  removed  to  take  a  similar 
charge  at  Portland,  Maine.  In  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  languages  in  the  University 
created  by  the  state  legislature  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  remained  until  the  institution  was  bro- 
ken up  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York.  In  1819  he  became 
editor  of  tlie  Statesman,  a  news])aper  of  the  Clin- 
tonian  party.  In  1824  he  delivered  a  poem  at 
Dartmouth  College  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  entitled  The  Pains  of  the  Imaginatum, 
In  the  following  year  he  visited  Europe,  and  wrote 
home  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels  to  the 
Statesman,  which  were  republished  in  other  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country.  On  his  return  in 
the  spring  of  1827  he  published  these  letters,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,in  two  octavo  volumes,*  which 
were  favorably  received.  In  consequence  of  ill 
health  he  passed  the  following  winter  in  Cuba, 
and  on  his  return  in  the  spring  abandoned,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  editorial  profession.  In  the 
M\  of  1829  he  was  invited  by  a  ^end  residing 
in  Marseilles  to  accom|)any  him  on  a  voyage  to 
that  place.  While  on  shipboard,  believing  that 
his  last  hour  was  approaching,  he  wrote  some 
lines  entitled  The  Closing  Scens,  or  the  Burial  at 
Sea,  He  survived,  however,  until  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  in  December,  1829. 

Mr.  Carter's  letters  furnish  a  pleasing  and  some- 
what minute  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
an  ordinary  European  tour,  at  tie  period  of  its 
publication  much  more  of  a  novelty  tiban  at  pre- 
sent.   His  poems  were  written  from  time  to  time 


on  incidents  connected  with  his  ilaeliilgs,  fatndies, 
and  travela,  and  are  for  the  most  part  simply  re- 
flective. 

IBAAO  HABBT. 

IsAAO,  the  son  of  Solomon  Harby,  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  lapidary  of  the  Emperor  of  Moroooo, 
who  fled  to  Kngland,  and  nuuned  an  Italian  lady. 
His  son  Solomon  settied  in  Charleston,  S.  O^ 
where  Isaac  was  bom  in  1788.  He  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Best,  a  celebrated  teacher 
of  those  days.  He  commenced,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  support  of 
his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his  family  fiilling  upon 
him  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  fiither,  be 
opened  a  school  onEdisto  Island,  which  met  with 
success. 

His  taste  for  literature  and  facility  in  writing 
soon  brought  him  in  connexion  with  the  press. 
He  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal,  the 
*^  Quiver,"  and  after  its  discontinuance  of  the 
"  Investigator"  newspaper,  the  title  of  which  he 
changed  to  the  ^^  Southern  Patriot,"  in  which  he 
supported  the  administration  of  Madison.  He 
became  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  news- 
paper writer,  especially  in  the  department  of 
theatrical  criticism. 

In  1807,  his  play  of  the  Oordian  Knoty  or 
Causes  and  Effects^  was  produced  at  the  Charles- 
ton Theatre,  where  he  had  previously  ofiered 
another  five  act  piece,  Alexander  Seeerus,  which 
was  declined.  It  was  played  but  a  few  times. 
In  1819,  Albertiy  a  five  act  play  by  the  same 
author,  appeared  with  better  success.  It  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  its  perfonnance. 

In  1825  he  delivered  an  address  in  Charleston, 
before  the  "  Reformed  Society  of  Israelites,"  ad- 
vocating the  addition  of  a  sermon  and  services  in 
English  to  the  Hebrew  worship  of  the  Synagogue. 

In  June,  1828,  Harby  removed  from  Charleston 
to  New  York,  his  object  being  to  secure  a  larger 
audienoe  for  his  literary  labors.  He  contributed 
to  the  Evening  Post  and  other  city  periodicals, 
and  was  fast  acquiring  an  influential  position, 
when  his  career  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1828. 

A  selection  from  his  writings  was  published  at 
Charleston  in  the  follo'wing  year,  in  one  volume 
octavo.*  It  contains  his  play  of  Alberti,  Dis- 
course before  the  Reformed  Society  of  Israelites, 
and  a  number  of  political  essays,  with  literary 
and  theatrical  criticisms,  selected  ^m  his  news- 
paper writings. 

Alberti  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  and  designed  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
fh)m  *^  the  calumnies  of  Alfieri  in  his  tragedy 
called  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi."  The  drama 
is  animated  in  action,  and  smooth  in  versification. 

WnjJAM  ELLIOTT. 

WiLUAM  Elliott,  the  grandfather  of  the  sulject 
of  our  remarks,  removed  from  Charleston  neatly 
a  century  ago,  sold  his  possessions  in  St  Paulas,  and 
settied  at  Beaufort,  where  he  intermarried  with 
Mary  BarnweU,  grand-daughter  of  John  Barnwell, 


•  Letters  from  Europe,  oomprMnff  the  Jonnud  of  a  Tour  |  •  A  Selection  from  the  Miscellaneous  WHtinge  of  the  late 

thTougix  EDffUjpd,  ScotlM^  Fnmo^  Itoly,  and  Bwltxerland,  in  Isaac  Harby,  Esq.,  arranged  and  pubMshed  by  Henry  L.  Pln<*- 

tbe  years  182R,  ^  and  Yt.    By  N.  H.  Owter.    New  York:  !  uey  and  Abraham  Moise,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ISunlly.    T6 

1897.    8vols.8yo.  .  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Abnhnn  Molse. 
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distinguished  first  as  the  leader  of  the  Toscarora 
war,  and  afterwards  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in 
England,  through  whos^e  represjentations  the  con- 
stitutions of  Locke  were  abrogated,  and  the  colony 
passed  fipm  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
into  those  of  the  Crown. 

From  this  marriage  descended  three  sons — Wil- 
liam, Ralph,  and  Stephen.  Kalph  died  without 
surviving  issue.  Stephen  is  the  naturalist  and 
scholar,  previously  noticed.*  William,  the  eldest, 
was  born  in  1761,  received  the  rudhnents  of  his 
education  at  Beaufort,  and  long  before  he  had  ar- 
rived at  manhood  joined  in  the  patriotic  struggle 
against  the  mother  country,  along  with  his  uncles 
John,  Edward,  and  Robert  Barnwell.  Enduring 
his  full  share  of  the  hardships  and  perils  of  that 
period,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  sur- 
prise on  John^s  Isknd,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
while  yet  a  minor  was  held  worthy  of  being  im- 
mured in  the  prison-ship.  His  name  will  be 
found  on  the  list  of  those  worthies  who  signed 
the  memorable  letter  to  Greneral  Greene. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  Mr.  Elliott  applied 
himself  to  repair  the  losses  buffered  by  his  paternal 
estate,  through  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and 
approved  hinoself  an  able  administrator.  Of  re- 
markable public  spirit,  he  devoted  his  energy,  and 
to  a  large  extent  his  purse,  to  the  promotion  of 
various  institutions  of  charity,  education,  and  pub- 
lic improvement,  served  with  honor  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  died  in  1808, 
when  Senator  from  his  native  parish, — ^thus  clos- 
ing at  the  age  of  forty-eight  a  life  of  patriotic 
devotion,  of  untiring  usefulness,  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity. 

He  was  married  in  1787  to  Phebe  Waight,  a 
lady  of  Beaufort,  and  their  eldest  son,  William 
Elliott,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  the 
same  town  on  the  27th  of  April,  1788.  The  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  were  received  in  his  native 
town.  He  Uiere  entered  the  Beaufort  College 
(since  merged  into  a  grammar-school),  whence  he 
entered,  ad  eundem,  aner  a  two  days'  examination, 
the  Sophomore  Class  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
distinguished  at  that  institution,  having  received 
the  honor  of  an  English  oration  at  the  Junior  ex- 
hibition; and  though  forced  to  leave  college  at 
the  end  of  that  year  from  a  dangerous  attack  of 
bronchitis,  he  received  from  the  government  the 
misoUcited  compliment  of  an  honorary  degree. 
His  father  having  died  while  he  was  at  college, 
Mr.  ElUott  applied  himself,  on  his  return  home, 
to  the  management  of  his  estate.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  served  in  both  branches 
with  credit ;  but  from  his  liability  to  bronchial 
affections  did  not  enter  frequentiy  into  debate. 
In  1832,  during  the  crisis  of  the  Nullification 
fever,  Mr.  Elliott  wa^  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
South  Carolina,  and  while  unalterably  opposed  to 
a  tariff  of  protection,  as  unequal  and  unjust  to 
the  Southern  states,  he  denied  that  a  nullincation 
bj  a  state  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  griev- 
ance. His  constituents  had  come  to  think  differ- 
entiy,  and  instructed  him  by  a  large  minority  to 
▼ote  for  the  call  of  a  convention,  and  in  demult 
of  that,  to  vote  for  nullification  of  the  tariff  la^vs 
by  the  legislature.    To  this  latter  clause  of  their 
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instructions  Mr.  Elliott  excepted,  as  fatal  to  the 
union  and  subversive  of  the  government,  and, 
were  it  otherwise,  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out;  because  in  his  view  contradictory  to  his 
oath  of  office,  which  bound  him  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States.  He  contended  that  the  tariff  acts, 
however  oppressive,  sprang  from  a  power  clearly 
granted  in  the  constitution,  witii  one  only  cond>- 
tion  annexed,  that  of  uniformity ;  and  that  while 
that  condition  was  inviolate,  no  palpable  violation 
of  the  constitution  could  be  pretended,  and  no 
state  therefore,  by  the  terms  of  "  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions,^'  could  be  warranted  in 
nullifying  them.  These  exceptions  were  not  satis- 
factory to  his  constituents,  who,  after  hearing 
them,  renewed  their  instructions,  whereupon  he 
resigned  his  office  of  Senator.  From  this  time 
forward  he  has  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  to  rural  sports,  var}iug  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life  by  occasional  inroads  into  the  domain 
of  letters,  by  essavs  on  agriculture,  controversial 
papers  on  political  economy,  addresses  before  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  contributions  to  tiie  Southern 
Review ;  by  the  essays  of  *'  Piscator"  and  "  Ve- 
nator," since  enlarged  and  embodied  in  ^*  Carolina 
Sports ;"  by  a  Tragedy  in  blank  verse,  printed,  not 
published ;  and  by  occasional  poems,  of  which  a 
few  have  seen  the  light,  and  which  serve  to  show 
what  he  might  have  accomplished  in  that  depart- 
ment had  the  kindly  spur  of  necessity  been  ap- 
plied, or  had  other  auspices  attended  his  life.* 

Mr.  Elliott  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  tragedy 
the  Genoese  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  has  followed  the  narrative  of 
DeRotz.  He  has  handled  the  subject  with  free- 
dom and  spirit,  in  a  mood  of  composition  never 
lacking  energy,  though  with  more  attention  to 
eloquence  than  the  finished  accomplishments  of 
verse.  In  one  of  the  scenes  with  Fiesco,  a  con- 
spirator is  made  to  utter  a  glowing  prediction  of 
America. 

Not  here  look  we  for  freedom: 
In  that  new  worid,  by  d&riog  Colon  given 
To  the  untiring  guce  of  pleased  mankind ; 
That  virgin  land,  unstained  as  yet  by  crime, 
Insulted  Freedom  yet  may  rear  her  throne, 
And  build  pei-petual  altarai 

The  passage  is  continued  witii  a  closing  allusion 
to  the  American  Union. 

'Gainst  this  rock 
The  tempest  of  invasion  harmless  beats, 
While  lurking  treason,  with  envenomed  tooth 
Still  idly  gnaws ;  till  scorpion-like,  he  turns 
His  disappointed  rage  upon  himself. 
Strikes,  and  despainng  dies. 

Doria  thus  apostrophizes  the  city  over  which 
he  ruled. 

Watchmen  of  Genoa!  is  the  cry,  all's  well! 
The  gath'ring  mischief  can  no  eye  discern 
But  mine,  already  dim,  and  soon  to  dose 
In  sleep  eternal !    Oh,  thou  fated  city ! 

•  Otfollna  Sports,  by  Land  and  Water;  Indnding  Incidents 
of  DeTil  FlBliia&  &K.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott  of  Beaufort, 
B.  G.    Charleston :  186&    ISma  pp.  179L 

Flesoo;  a  Traffedy,  by  an  American.  Kew  York:  Printed 
fbr  the  author.    1860.    IBmo.  pp.  61 

Addrees  detlrered  by  special  reonest  before  the  St.  Paul's 
Agricultural  Society,  May,  1860.  PnbUshed  by  the  Society. 
Cbwieston:  1860. 
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(Cntsed  beyond  all,  but  her  vbo  dew  her  lord,) 

Must  wars,  seditionB,  deeoiatioM,  be 

Thy  portion  ever  more  f    The  Ostrogoth 

Has  mastered  thee-— the  Saraoen  despoiled, 

The  Lombard  pillaged  thee.    The  Milaneee 

And  the  rude  ISwitser — each  hath  giVn  thee  law, 

The  Frenchman  bound  thee  to  his  galling  yoke— 

The  Spaniard  sacked  and  plundered  thee!    Alas  I 

Hast  uiou  east  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  foes 

To  feed  the  keener  paiig— the  deadlier  rage— 

The  agony  of  fierce  domestic  faction  f 

Bent  were  thy  chains,  and  Freedom  wared  her  wand 

Over  thy  coasts,  that  straight  like  Kden  bloomed  I 

And  from  the  base  of  dark  blue  Appenine 

Thy  mai'ble  palaces  looked  brightly  forth 

Upon  the  sea,  that  mirrored  tliem  again. 

Till  the  roueh  mariner  forgot  his  helm 

To  gaze  and  wonder  at  thy  lovelineBsI 

The  Moloch,  Faction,  enters,  and  in  blood 

Of  brethren  is  this  smiling  Eden  steeped  I 

Crumble  the  gilded  spire,  and  gorgeous  roof; 

With  one  wide  ruin  thev  deform  the  land. 

And  mark  the  desolate  shore,  like  monuments  I 

Staunched  now,  these  cruel  self-inflicted  wounds; 

Staunched  is  mine  own  hereditary  feud ; 

Kor  Doria,  nor  Spinola ;  GiiibeliMe, 

Kor  Guelph ;  disturb  thee  with  new  tragedies^ 

Th'  Adorui  and  Fregoso— names  that  served 

As  rallying  points  to  faction — are  no  more. 

Now,  that  thou  haiFst  the  dawn  of  liberty, 

Say,  Oh,  my  Countrr  I  shnll  a  traitor  mar, 

With  helliw  spite,  thy  dearly  purchased  peace  f 

Mr.  Elliott's  prose  sketches  of  the  piscatory 
scenes  of  bis  ocean  vicinity  are  clever  Sporting 
Magaane  papers,  lively  and  picturesque ;  with  a 
speciality  of  the  author's  own  in  the  gigantic 

Sime  with  which  he  has  identified  himself  of  the 
evil  Fishing  of  Port  Royal  Sound.    The  follow- 
ing will  show  the  quality  of  the  sport 

I  had  left  the  cruising  ground  but  a  few  days, 
when  a  party  was  formed,  in  July,  1844,  to  engnse 
in  this  sport    Nath.  Heyward,  Jun.,  J.  G.  Barnwell, 
£.  K  Means,  and  my  son,  Thosw  R.  &  Elliott,  were 
respectively  in  command  of  a  boat  each,  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  their  friends.    While  these  boats 
were  lying  on  their  oars,  expecting  the  approach  of 
the  fish,  one  showed  himself  far  abend,  and  they  all 
started  from  tlieir  several  stations  in  pursuit    It 
was  my  son's  fortune  to  reach  him  first    His  har- 
poon had  scarcely  pierced  him,  when  the  fish  made 
a  demivault  in  the  air,  and,  in  his  descent,  struck 
•  Ihe  boat  violently  with  one  of  his  wing^    Had  he 
fallen  perpendicularly  on  the  boat,  it  must  have  been 
erushed,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  on  board.    As 
it  happened,  the  blow  fell  aslant  upon  the  bow, — and 
the  emct  was  to  drive  her  astern  with  such  force, 
tiiat  James  Cuthbert,  E^.,  of  Pocotaligo,  who  was 
at  the  helm,  was  pitched  forward  at  Ml  length  on 
the  platform.    Each  oarsman  was  thrown  forward 
beyond  the  seat  he  occupied ;  and  my  son,  who  was 
standing  on  the  forecastle,  was  projected  far  beyond 
the  bow  of  the  boat    He  fell,  not  into  the  sea,  but 
directly  upon  the  back  of  the  Devil-fish,  who  lay  in 
full  sprawl  on  the  surface.    For  some  seconds  Tom 
lay  out  of  water,  on  this  veritable  Kraken,  but  hap- 
pily made  his  escape  without  being  entangled  in  the 
cordage,  or  receivmg  a  parting  salute  from  his  for- 
midable wings.    My  son  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  struck  on  for  the  boat    The  fish  meantime  had 
darted  beneath,  and  was  drawing  her  astern.    My 
henchman  Pick,  who  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
wits,  tossed  overboard  a  coil  of  rope  and  extended 
an  oar,  the  blade  of  which  was  seized  by  my  son, 


who  thus  seeured  his  retreat  to  the  boat  He  had 
no  sooner  gained  footing  in  it,  than,  standing  on 
the  forecastle,  he  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  and  thus 
assured  his  companions  of  his  safety.  They,  mean- 
time, from  their  several  boats,  had  seen  his  perilooi 
situation,  without  the  chance  of  assisting  him ; — their 
oarsmen,  when  ordered  to  pull  ahead,  stood  anased 
or  stupefied,  and  dropping  their  oars  and  jaws,  cried 
out,  **  Great  king  I  Mass  Tom  overboard  1 1"  So  in- 
tense was  their  curiosity  to  see  how  the  affair  would 
end,  that  they  entirely  forgot  how  much  might  de- 
pend on  their  own  etfort^  Could  they  have  rowed 
und  looked  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  aU 
very  well ;  but  to  turn  their  bat-ks  on  such  a  pageant, 
every  incident  of  which  they  were  so  keenly  bent 
on  observing,  was  expecting  too  much  from  African 
forethought  and  self-possession  i 

In  a  few  minutes,  my  son  found  himself  surrounded 
by  his  companions,  whose  boats  were  closely  grouped 
around.  They  threw  themselves  into  action,  witn  a 
vivacity  whicn  allowed  that  they  were  disposed  to 
punish  the  fish  for  the  insolence  of  his  attadc, — ^they 
allowed  him  but  short  time  for  shiift,  and,  forcing 
him  to  the  surface,  filled  his  body  with  their  resent- 
ful weapons, — ^then,  joining  their  forces,  drew  him 
rapidly  to  the  shore,  and  landed  him,  amidst  shouts 
and  cheerings,  at  Mr&  Elliott's,  Hilton  Head.  Ha 
measured  sixteen  feet  across  I 

To  this  we  may  add  the  striking  introduction 
of  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney's  island 
residence  in  an  account  of  another  fishing  ezcor- 
sion  in  the  sound. 

A  third  fishing-line  was  formerly  drawn  by  placing 
the  last  pines  on  the  Hilton  Head  beach  in  range 
with  the  mansion-house  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinekney,  on 
Pinckney  Island.  But  this  mansion  no  lonser  exists : 
it  was  swept  away  in  one  of  the  fearful  hurricanes 
that  vex  our  coast  I  To  this  spot,  that  sterling  pa- 
triot and  lion-hearted  soldier  retired  from  the  arena 
of  political  strife,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  social  enjoyment  and  literary  relaxation.  On  a 
small  island,  attached  to  the  larger  one,  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which,  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  af- 
forded a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean,  he  fixed  his 
residence  I  2'here,  in  the  midst  of  forests  of  oak, 
laurel  and  palmetto,  the  growth  of  centuries,  his 
mansion-house  was  erected.  There  stood  the  labora- 
tory, with  its  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments, — 
the  library,  stored  with  works  of  science  in  various 
tongues ;  there  bloomed  the  nursery  lor  exotica ; 
and  there  was  found  each  other  appliance,  with 
which  taste  and  intelligence  surround  the  abodes  of 
wealth.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  utter 
destruction  that  followed ;  even  before  the  venerable 
proprietor  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers!  The 
ocean  swallowed  up  everything :  and  it  is  literally 
true,  that  the  sea  monster  now  flaps  his  wings  over 
the  very  spot  where  his  hearth-stone  was  placed, — 
where  the  rites  of  an  elegant  hospitality  were  so 
unstintedly  dispensed,^aud  where  the  ddighted 
guest  listened  to  many  an  instructive  anecdote,  and 
unrecorded  yet  significant  incident  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  as  they  flowed  from  the  cheerful 
lips  of  the  patriot  It  argues  no  defect  of  judgment 
in  Gen.  Pinckney,  that  he  lavished  such  expense  on 
a  situation  thus  exposed.  In  strong  practical  sent« 
he  waa  surpassed  by  no  man.  It  was,  in  truth,  his 
characteristic.  He  built  where  trees  of  a  century's 
growth  gave  promise  of  stabili^ ;  but,  in  our  South- 
ern Atlantic  Dorders,  he  who  builds  strongest,  does 
not  build  on  rock, — for  among  the  shifting,  sands  ot 
our  eoast,  old  channels  are  closed,  and  new  ones 
worn,  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  through 
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which  the  waters  are  poured,  dnriog  the  etorniB  of 
the  equiiioz,  with  a  force  that  nothing  can  resist 

Tme  to  his  antecedents,  Mr.  Elliott  wielded  in 
1851,  in  his  letters  of  ^*AgriooIa,''  the  some  effec- 
tive pen  against  secession  which  he  had  so  ener- 
getically pointed  in  1831  against  nullification. 

SAMUBL  JAGK80N  OASDNSB. 

Samuel  Jaokbo^  Gabdnxb  was  bom  at  Brook- 
line,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  1788 ;  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  set- 
tiers  of  the  name  in  New  England,  and  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  from  Eldward  Jackson,  who  came  from 
En^and  in  1642.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard; 
pursued  the  practice  of  the  law  for  several  years ; 
was  elected  more  than  once  to  the  legidatnre  of 
hiB  native  state,  but  manifested  an  early  repug- 
nance to  public  life.  Since,  he  has  resided  in  New 
York  ana  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  and 
(during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kinney,  its  editor,  in 
Europe)  the  efficient  conductor  of  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser.  His  essays,  with  the  signature 
of  ^^Decius,"  chiefly  appearing  in  that  Journal,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Literary  World,  are  written 
with  ease  and  ingenuity  on  miscdlaneous  aubjeots, 
political  economy  topics,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, literature,  manners;  sometimes  in  a  serious 
and  moral,  at  other  times  in  a  critical,  satirical, 
humorous  vein.  He  has  also  written  some  fugi- 
tive poetry.  His  writings,  always  anonymous, 
have  never  been  collected  into  a  volume. 

His  son.  Augustus  K.  Gardner,  a  physician  in 
New  York,  is  the  author  of  a  clever  volume 
of  sketches  of  Parisian  life,  publlsbed  after  a 
tour  in  France  in  1848,  with  the  title  of  Old 
Wine  in  New  Bottlee,  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  medical  essays  and  tracts  on  dvic 
hygiene. 

WnjJAM  J.  OBATBON 

WAa  bom  in  November,  1788,  in  Beaufort,  8.  0. 
His  &ther,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  portion  of  the  state  in  which  the 
colonists  under  Sayle  first  hmded,  was  an  officer 
in  the  CSontinental  army  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  son  was  educated  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina College;  in  1818  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Charleston.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  state,  and,  in 
the  controversy  which  then  agitated  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  took  part  with  those 
who  held  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  state 
gave  it  the  power  to  determine  when  its  grants 
for  government  to  the  federal  autJiorities  were 
▼ioli^ed,  and  how  those  violations  should  be  ar- 
rested within  its  own  limits.  He  was  a  temper- 
ate and  moderate  advocate  of  this  view  of  the 
qoestion  in  controversy,  and  never  diq>osed  to 
push  it  to  the  extreme  of  civil  war,  or  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  districts  of  Beau- 
fort and  Colleton,  holding  his  seat  for  ibur  years. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Charleston  by  President  Tyler,  was  re-M>pointed 
by  President  Polk,  and  removed  by  ^^dent 
Pierce  from  party  considerations. 
In  1850,  at  the  height  of  the  secession  agita- 


tion, Mr.  Qrayson  published  in  a  pfimplilet  a 
Letter  to  Governor  Seabrooh,  deprecating  the 
threatened  movement,  and  pointing  out  the  greater 
evils  of  disunion. 

Mr.  Grayson  is  a  lover  and  cultivator  of  litera- 
ture. He  has  been  for  some  years  an  occaaioual 
contributor  to  the  Southern  Review,  and  a  fre- 
quent writer  in  the  daily  press,  lu  1854  he  pub- 
lished a  didactic  poem  entitled  The  Hireling  and 
the  Slaee^  the  object  of  which  is  to  compare  the 
condition  and  advantages  of  the  negro  in  his 
state  of  servitude  at  the  South,  with  the  fluent 
condition  of  the  pauper  laborer  of  Europe.  This, 
however,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  poem,  L> 
not  its  entire  argument.  It  contains  also  an 
idyllic  picture  of  rural  life  at  the  South  as  shared 
by  the  negro  in  his  participation  of  its  sports  and 
eigoyments.  This  is  handled  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner; as  the  author  describes  the  fishing  and 
hunting  scenes  of  his  native  region  bordering  on 
tJio  coast  An  episode  introduces  a  sketch  of 
General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pindcney  (m  his  re- 
tirement at  his  ^Msland  home."  From  the  de- 
scriptive portions  we  select  this  picture  of 

▲  SUmAT  BOBini  AT  TBB  SOmH. 

His  too  the  Christian  privilege  to  share 
The  weekly  festival  of  praise  aud  prayer ; 
For  him  the  Sabbath  shines  with  holier  light, 
The  air  is  balmier,  and  the  sky  more  bright ; 
Winter's  brief  suns  with  warmer  radiauoe  glow, 
With  softer  breath  the  gales  of  automn  blow, 
Spring  with  new  flowers  more  richly  strews  the 

ground, 
And  summer  spreads  a  fresher  verdure  round ; 
The  early  shower  is  {>ast ;  the  joyuua  breeze 
Shakes  pattering    rain    drops    from    the    rustling 

trees. 
And  with  the  sun,  the  fragrant  offerings  rise, 
From  Nature's  censers  to  the  bounteous  skies ; 
With  cheerful  aspect,  in  his  best  array. 
To  the  far  focest  diurch  he  takes  his  way ; 
With  kind  salute  the  passing  neighbour  meets. 
With  awkward  grace  the  morning  traveller  greets, 
And  joined  by  crowds,  that  gather  as  he  goes, 
Seeks  the  calm  joy  the  Sabbath  mom  bestowsi 

There  no  proua  temples  to  devotion  rise. 
With  marble  domes  that  emulate  the  skies ; 
But  bosomed  in  primeval  trees  that  spread. 
Their  limbs  o'er  mouldering*mansions  of  the  dead. 
Moss-cinctured  oaks  and  solemn  pines  between, 
Of  modest  wood,  the  house  of  God  is  seen. 
By  shaded  springs,  that  from  the  sloping  land 
Bubble  and  sparkle  through  the  silver  sand, 
Where  high  o'erarohing  laurel  blossoms  blow. 
Where  fragrant  bays  breathe  kindred  sweets  be- 
low. 
And  elm  and  ash  their  blended  arms  entwine 
With  the  bright  foliage  of  the  mantling  vine : 
i  In  quiet  chat,  before  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Masters  and  Slaves  in  scattered  groups  i^^peor ; 
Loosed  from  the  carriage,  in  the  shades  around, 
Impatient  horses  neigh  and  paw  the  ground ; 
No  city  discords  break  the  silence  here. 
No  sounds  unmeet  <^end  the  listener's  ear ; 
But  rural  melodies  of  flocks  and  birds. 
The  lowing,  far  and  faint,  of  distant  herds. 
The  mocking  bird,  with  minstrel  pride  elate. 
The  partridge  whistling  for  its  ateent  mate. 
The  thrush's  soft  solitary  notes  prolong. 
Bold,  merry  blackbirds  swell  the  general  song, 
And  cautious  crows  their  harsher  voices  join. 
In  concert  cawing,  from  the  lotUest  pme. 
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UNIYEESITT  OF  NORTH  CAfiOLDTA. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established 
by  the  LegLdature  of  the  state  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1789.  Forty  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  the  state  were  incorporuted  as  trustees,  and 
held  their  first  meeting  in  the  town  of  FayetteviUu 
in  November  of  the  next  year,  making  it  their  ear- 
liest business  to  devise  the  means  n^dftil  for  die 
support  of  the  Institution,  and  to  determine  upon 
a  place  for  its  location. 

Immediately  after  the  University  was  charter- 
ed, the  Legiidature  granted  to  the  trustees  all  es- 
cheated property,  and  all  arrearages  due  to  the 
state  from  receiving  officers  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent governments  up  to  Jan.  1, 1783,  which  grant 
was  afterwards  extended  to  Dec.  1799,  together 
with  all  moneys  in  executors'  and  administratoni' 
hands  unclaimed  by  legatees.  The  site  of  tlio 
University,  after  much  deliberation,  was  fixed  at 
Chapel  Ilill  in  the  county  of  Orange,  about  twen- 
ty-eight miles  west  of  Haleigh.  Tliis  place  is  cen- 
tral to  the  territory  and  population  of  the  state, 
and  is  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  on 
an  elevated  range  of  hiUs,  the  purity  of  its  air, 
and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  Great  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  the  infant  In- 
stitution was  manifested  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. Generous  individuals  gave  large  sums  of 
money  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  its  support ; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  two  principal  towns  of  Ka- 
leigh  and  Newbern  presented  it  with  mathema- 
tical instruments,  pledging  themselves  never  to  be 
indififerent  to  its  objects  and  interests.  Many  gen- 
tlemen gave  valuable  books  for  the  library ;  and 
the  Legislature  from  time  to  time  increased  and 
renewed  its  properties  and  privileges. 

The  first  college  edifice  being  sufficiently  com- 
pleted in  1794  to  accommodate  students,  its  doors 
were  opened  and  instruction  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1795.  The  Rev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  first  professor, 
assisted  in  the  preparatory  department  by  Samuel 
A.  Holmes.  Shortly  after,  Charles  W.  Uari-is,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  professorship  of  Mathematics,  which 
chair  he  occupied  for  only  one  year.  There  was 
of  necessity  much  to  be  done  in  devising,  arrang- 
ing, and  carrying  out  the  most  practicable  systems 
of  instruction,  and  of  prudential  government — ^a 
work  demanding  much  practical  ability  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
University. 

At  this  early  crisis,  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  then 
a  young  man  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
introduced  to  die  notice  of  the  trustees,  having 
already  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  talents, 
scholarship,  and  success,  in  teaching.  This  gen- 
tleman was  bom  in  Lamington,  Now  Jersey, 
April  21, 1778 ;  entered  the  college  at  Princeton 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1791, 
having  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin  assigned 
him.  Having  served  his  alma  mater  with  niuch 
reputation  as  Tutor  for  several  years,  he  was  in 
1796  elected  to  the  principal  professorship  in  the 
University  of  N.  C.  Thenceforward  the  history 
of  his  life  becomes  the  history  of  the  Institution. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  and  the  cause 
of  education  generally  throughout  the  state  of  his 
adoption;  and  to  his  administrative  skill  and  un- 


tiring zeal,  its  preient  high  position  and  prosperity 
are  greatly  owing.  Under  his  care,  the  prospectB 
of  the  University  speedily  brightened  and  flourish- 
ed, and  in  1804  the  trustees  signified  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  by  electing  him  president — 
tlie  first  who  had  filled  that  office.  This  chair  he 
retained. till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886,  with 
the  exception  of  four  years  from  1812  to  1816, 
during  which  i>eriod  he  retired  Tohmtarily  to 
the  professorship  of  Matliematics,  for  the  sake  of 
relief  from  cares  and  opportunity  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  Theology.  Meantime  the  presidential 
chflur  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  ChafHuan, 
D.D.  Upon  1  hat  gentleman^s  resignation  in  1 81 6, 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency, 
at  which  time  his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  a 
Doctorate  in  Divinity,  and  he  thenceforth  took 
an  elevated  rank  among  scholars  and  divines  of 
the  Presbyterian  church. ' 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Caldwell^s  first  connexion 
with  the  University,  almost  everything  of  inter- 
est in  its  progress  and  government  was  submitted 
to  his  consideration.  He  alone  digested  and  made 
practicable  the  various  plans  of  particular  instruc- 
tion, of  internal  pohcy  and  dit»cipline.  He  raised 
the  grade  of  scholarship  and  re-arranged  the  curru 
eulum  BO  as  to  embrace  a  period  of  four  years  with 
the  usual  division  of  classes.  The  first  anniver^- 
ry  Commencement  was  in  1798,  with  a  graduating 
class  of  nine.  The  greatest  good  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  indeed  the  general  progress  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  tlie  state,  were  ever  the  most 
engrossing  objects  of  Dr.  CaldwelPs  care;  and 
with  untiring  perseverance  and  fidelity,  he  present- 
ed the  claims  of  education  to  the  community,  and 
appealed  to  their  liberality  for  its  support 

In  1821,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  increased  to 
sixty -five,  the  governor  of  the  state  ^mgexoffido 
their  Pre^^ident,  and  all  vacancies  occurring  to  be 
filled  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  Assem- 
bly. The  actual  govermnent  of  the  University, 
however,  is  vested  in  an  executive  committee  of 
seven  of  the  trustees,  with  the  governor  always  as 
their  presiding  officer. 

In  1824,  Dr.  Caldwell  vis^ited  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  incre&sing  the  Library,  and  forming 
cabinets,  and  procuring  a  very  valuable  philoso- 
phical apparatus  constructed  under  his  own  in- 
spection. To  these  has  since  been  added  a  cabi- 
net of  minerals  purchased  in  Vienna.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  January  28,  1886,  for  a 
few  months  the  duties  of  the  presidency  were 
discharged  by  the  senior  professor,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
when  l£e  trustees  elected  to  that  office  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Swain,  a  native  of  Buncombe  county, 
who,  though  comparatively  a  young  man,  had 
served  the  state  with  distinction  in  Uie  Legisla- 
ture and  on  the  Superior  Court  bench,  from  which 
he  was  elected  Governor  for  the  years  1888,  ^84, 
'85.  He  entered  on  the  office  of  the  presidency 
of  the  University  in  January,  1886,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Institution  has  been  stea- 
dily advancing  in  reputation,  influence,  and  num- 
bers. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  historj' 
of  this  University,  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  six- 
ty years  its  government  has  been  administered  by 
two  incumbents  both  so  well  qualified  for  the  of- 
fice as  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Gov.  Swain. 

The  number  of  students  having  greatly  increas- 
ed, additions  have  firom  time  to  time  been  made 
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in  the  mefttia  of  accnniinodation  and  instracdoD, 
Add  to  the  FaonltT.  TheooUeKebtiildinggitreDow 
mt  in  number,  kxiAted  on  a  beantjfiil  and  com- 
manding site,  BO  03  to  form  a  hollow  Bquaro,  in- 
cloaing  a  large  area  or  lawn  sarroanded  bjcroveo 
of  native  fnuwth.  The  grounds  are  taateftilly  dis- 
posed and  ornamentjid  with  choice  shrubs  and 
nowers,  and  the  lawn  slopes  gradually  from  the 
bnildings,  several  hundred  yarA\  to  the  main 
street  of  the  villa^  of  Chapet  Hill.  A  hall  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Uni- 
Tersitj  Library,  Iil>eral  appropriatioiu  having  been 
made  forvaluablea^lditjon^.  The  two  literary  eo- 
detiep  belonging  to  the  students  are  alio  aconmino- 
<Lit«d  with  impodingeditioas;  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  their  Uhraries,  andthat  of  the  Univer- 
eity  bigetlier,  amounts  to  about  tifteen  tboosand.* 
The  College  Btndents  now  (1865)  nnmber 
two  hundre'l  and  eighty-one  from  filleen  different 
■talee  in  the  Union,  as  araertained  by  the  last  an- 
nual catalogue  ;  the  whole  nmnber  of  graduotes 
Binoe  17B6  ia  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The 
DQmber  of  matriculates  has  been  estimated  to  be 
neariy  twice  that  of  graduates.  The  eieontive 
FacQlty  number  at  present  Biit«en,  of  whom  the 
eenior  professor.  Dr.  E.  Mitchdl,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  an<l  gradnate  of  Yale  College,  has 
been  oounected  with  the  Institution  for  thirty- 
aeven  years;  and  Dr.  Phillips,  Professor  of  Mathe-  ( 
tnadcs  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  native  of  EUsex  I 
oonnty,  Eng^d,  has  filled  his  present  chur  for  i 
twenty-nine  years.  ProfaaBorships  of  Civil  Engi-  | 
iMering  and  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  late-  { 
Iv  i>een  ftrtablisbed.  The  Department  of  Law  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Hon.William  H.  Battle,  one  of 
tbe  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  and  a  regular 
coarse  of  lectures  on  intematioual  and  oon^titu- 
tJocol  Law  is  delivered  to  the  Senior  nndei^ra- 
daatee  tnwords  the  close  of  their  second  term  by 
the  president. 


« <^Uw  iBHlCaUoii. 
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In  1837,  the  Tmsteea,  with  a  liberality  at  that 
time  Without  example,  authorized  the  Faonlty  to 
Ailniit  gratuitously  to  the  ailvantoges  of  the  Insti- 
tation,  all  young  men  of  tiur  character  and  ability 
who  are  natives  of  the  state,  and  unnble  to  defi«y 
the  expenses  incident  to  a  oollc^  edncation. 
About  fifteen  have  annually  av^led  themsalves 
of  this  liberality,  many  of  whom  now  occupy  with 
honor  places  of  trust  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  number  of  Alumni  who  have  attuned  dis- 
tinction in  public  life  will  compare  &Turubly  with 
those  who  have  gone  forth  from  similar  institu- 
tions in  any  port  of  the  Union.  At  the  last  an- 
nual Commencement,  six  oi-Governors  of  this  and 
other  states  were  in  the  procesiiion  of  the  Atoinni 
Association.  Among  nuiiieruDs  interesting  ind- 
duiita  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  were  presented  in  the  courie  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  the  beginning  of  the  present  seaaion, 
it  was  remarked  that  among  the  alumni  of  the 
college  were  one  of  the  late  president?,  Polk,  and 
one  of  the  late  vice-presidents  of  the  United  States, 
W.  R.King;  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  and  the  Minister  to  France, 
John  Y.  Mason ;  the  Governor,  the  Publio  Trea- 
surer and  Comptroller,  two  of  the  three  Supreme 
and  six  of  the  seven  Superior  Court  Judges,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  not  less  noticeable  that  among  the  diiitin- 
guished  clergymen  of  various  denominations  who 
i-eodved  their  aoademical  training  in  these  Halls, 
and  who  ore  at  present  prouiinentiy  before  the 
pnblic,  the  institution  oan  refer  to  one  whose  re- 
putation is  established  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
model  of  palpit  eloquence — the  Rev.  Fronds  L. 
Hawks,  and  to  five  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  which  he  is  conneoted — J.  H. 
Otey  of  Tennessee,  I«onidas  Polk  of  Arkanaaa, 
Cicero  B.  Hawks  of  Missouri,  W.  M.  Green  of 
Uismssippi,  Thomas  F.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
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VILLUH  lAT. 

WiLLUH  JiT,  tbe  ieoond  son  of  Chief-Jostioe 
Jaj,  WM  born  Jnn«  16,  1789.  He  studied  the 
clanics  irith  the  R«t.  Thonuia  Ellison  of  Albanj, 
the  «tfij  fi^end  of  Bisliop  Chnoe,  and  at  New 
Haven  witi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da™,  alWwanlB  Pre- 
rident  of  Eaniilton  CoUeM.  After  oompleting 
hli  oonrae  At  Yale  in  1608,  he  read  law  at  Albasj 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  B.  Henry,  nntil  oom- 
pelled  by  an  affection  of  the  ejee  to  abandon 
itody,  tie  retired  lo  bis  fatber'ii  oonntrr-eeat  at 
Bedford,  with  whom  he  resided  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  tn  1639,  when  he  micceeded  to  the 
estate,  which  has  lince  been  his  principal  rwidenee. 
In  1813  he  married  the  daughter  of  John  Mo- 
Yicbar,  a  New  York  merchant.  He  was  ap- 
point^ First  Judge  of  the  Conntj  of  Weetohes- 
ter  hj  Governor  Tompkins,  and  socoMsiveiy  re- 
qipointed  by  Clinton,  Marcy,  and  Van  Bnren. 

Judge  Jay  hat  tbrooghont  his  lifb  been  a  pio- 
n^ent  opponrat  of  slavery,  and  baa,  in  this  oon- 
nezion,  published  nnmenHiB  addressee  and  pam- 

Ehleta,  severs]  of  which  have  been  ooUected  by 
im  in  bis  MUeellanMV*  WHlingi  on  Slarary, 
pnblished  at  Boston  in  1854.  He  was  one  of  the 
fonnderii  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  haa  been 
Preffldentof  the  American  Peace  Society,  is  an  ao- 
tive  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  West- 
chester, and  of  other  sssociations  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. In  1833  he  published  TAtLift  and  Wri- 
tmg»  qf  John  Jay,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  a  careful 

firoaenCation  of  the  career  of  his  distingnisbed 
athor  With  extracta  from  the  oorrespondenoe  and 
papers,  which  were  bequeathed  to  the  sons  Peter 
A.  and  William  Jay. 

John  Jay,  the  son  of  William  Jay,  bom  Jnne 
23, 1817,  a  graduate  (tf  Columbia  CoUege  in  ISSe, 
is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  Uie  Slavery 
qaestion,  and  on  the  right  of  the  delegates  of 
ohnrabee  composed  of  colored  persons  to  seats  in 
the  convention  of  the  Proleatant  Episcopal  Cbnrch 
of  the  Dioocae  of  New  York. 

SICHABD  &EMKY  WILDE. 

This  fine  scholar  and  delicate  poe^  who  shared 
the  acoomplishments  ot  literature  with  the  active 
pursuits  of  legal  and  poUtical  life,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  DubUn,  B«>t«saber  24,  1789.  His  mo- 
ther's family,  the  Newitta,  were  strong  Royalists. 
One  of  t^em,  his  nnole  John  Newltt,  had  been 
settled  in  Amsrioo,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  had  sold  his  flour  mills 
npon  the  Hudson  and  retained  to  Ireland.  His 
father,  Richard  Wilde,  was  a  hardware  merchant 
in  Dublin,  who,  when  he  had  resolved  to  come  to 
America,  thinking  it  passible  that  he  might  not 
like  the  new  ooontry  and  would  return,  left  his 
bonneas  unoloaed  in  the  hands  ai  a  partner.  He 
arrived  at  Baltimwe  in  Jannary,  1797,  in  a  ship 
which  he  had  frei^ited  with  goods  on  a  junt 
venture  with  the  cootoin,  who  owned  the  veeseL 
On  landing,  ship  andosKo  were  aeised  ai  the  pro- 
perty of  the  o«wt^  ana  Mr.  Wilde  reoovered  his 
ioterest  only  after  a  lon^  and  expensive  litigation. 
In  addition  to  this  miafortnne,  the  rebelHon  c^ 
1798  broke  out  at  this  time,  when  bis  Dnblin 
partner  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  the 
property  in  his  hands  confiscated.  Not  long  after 
this  Richard  Wilde  died  in  1603.  His  widow,  the 
following  year,  t^moved  to  Augusta,  Georgia, 


where  die  opened  n  moU  store  to  saFfdy  the  na- 
ecaiitiea  of  ue  bmily.  in  which  bar  son,  Richard 
Henry,  attended  ai  clerk  dnriDg  tbe  day,  whila 
be  aotively  parsoed  his  stndiea  at  night  In  J605 
Mis.  Wilde  vidted  Ireland  with  tbe  hope  of  reco- 
vering some  pcHtioD  of  the  larn  fbriime  of  her 
hasband,  bat  returned  nDsoooeadnl  the  same  year. 
Bhe  Aed  in  IBIS,  bat  n  few  month*  before  her 
■CD  was  elected  to  Oongreaa. 

It  was  to  his  mothw  that  Wilde  owed  hkeoriy 
education,  and  from  her  be  inherited  his  poet- 
lool  talenta.  Many  ai  her  veraea,  remaAabla  far 
thdr  vigor  (rf  thought  and  beontr  of  eiprMaioa, 
arepreserved  among  the  pqien  id  tba  fkmily. 

WUde  eariy  directed  bis  attention  to  the  low 
while  assisting  hie  mother  in  Angnsta.  Dehcata 
in  conotitation  he  studied  Uboriously,  and  befbra 
the  see  of  twenty,  by  his  sectary  exertions,  bad 
qualified  himself  tat  admiaaioa  totbe  bar  in  Sooth 
Carolina.  nMthismotfawndghtnotbemortiGad 
at  bis  defeat,  if  be  Med,  be  prvsented  himself  at 
the  Qre«i  Snperiw  Oonrt,  where  be  RuooeasfQlly 
paiwd  a  rloorons  eiaininaiion  by  Jnstioe  Earty 
in  the  Haroh  term  of  1609.  He  soon  took  an  aa- 
tjvepart  inhisprofMon,  and  was  electa  Atttv 
ney-General  of  the  SOUo.  In  181 B  he  was  elected 
to  the  national  Honse  of  Repreeenlotivee,  where 
he  served  for  a  ringle  term.  He  was  agwn  in 
Congress  from  1828  to  ISSO,  muntalning  the  po- 
sition of  an  independent  thinker,  well  fortified  in 
his  opinions,  though  speaking  but  seldom.  W» 
course  on  the  Force  BiU  of  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, which  he  oppotted,  and  in  which  be  differed 
from  the  viewj  of  his  constitneota,  led  to  bis  with- 
drawal from  Oongreei. 


He  next  v  ..      , .. 

ttotn.  18SG  to  1840,  in  Burwe,  residing  most  a 
the  time  in  Florence,  where  ne  pursued  to  great 
advantage  his  favorite  studies  In  Italian  litentore. 
He  had  free  access  to  oU  tbe  pnbHc  libraries,  be- 
tddes  the  arohivea  of  the  Medid  fiunily  and  Iba 
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private  ooUeotioa  of  the  Grand  Poke,  a  favor 
seldom  granted  to  a  stranger.  The  large  number 
of  hiB  moniuoript  notes  and  extracts  from  the 
Laurentian,  Magliabecchian,  and  the  library  of 
the  Reformagione,  show  how  inde&tigably  his 
studies  were  pursued.  His  curious  search  was  at 
length  rewarded  by  the  discoveiy  of  a  nmnber  of 
documents  connected  with  the  life  and  times  of 
Dante  which  had  previously  escaped  attention. 
He  was  enabled  also  to  set  on  foot  an  investiga- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  original 
panting  by  Giotto,  of  the  author  of  the  Divina 
Oommedia.  Having  learnt,  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  biographer  of  the  poet,  that  Giotto  had  once 
painted  a  portrait  of  Dante  on  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  of  tne  Bargello,  he  communicated  the  fact 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Bezzi,  when  a  subscription  was  token 
up  among  their  friends  for  its  recovery.  After  a 
sufficient  sum  was  collected  to  begin  the  work, 
peimission  was  obtiuned  from  the  government 
to  remove  the  whitewash  with  which  the  walls 
were  covered,  when,  after  a  labor  of  some  months, 
two  sides  of  the  room  having  been  previously  ex- 
amined, upon  the  third  the  portrait  was  disco- 
vered.  The  government  then  took  the  enterprise 
in  hand  and  completed  the  undertaking.  Mr. 
Wilde  commenced  a  life  of  Dante,  one  volume 
only  of  whidi  was  written  and  which  remains  in 
manusbript. 

At  Florence  he  had  among  his  friends  many  of 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
day,  indncUng  Giampi,  Mannini,  Gapponi,  Begio, 
and  others. 

Besides  his  investigation  in  the  literature  of 
Dante  he  made  a  special  study  of  tlie  vexed  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  life  of  Tasso.  The  result 
of  this  he  gave  to  the  public  on  his  return  to 
America  in  his  Conjectwru  cmd  Beaearches  ean^ 
eerning  the  Jjyoe^  Madnetg^  and  Impruonment  of 
Torquato  Tomo*  a  work  of  diligent  scholarship, 
in  which  the  elaborate  argument  is  enlivened  by 
the  elegance  of  the  frequent  original  translations 
of  the  sonnets.  In  this  he  maintains  the*'8anity 
of  Tasso,  and  traces  the  progress  of  the  intrigue 
with  the  Princess  Leonora  D^Este  as  the  key  of 
'  the  poet^s  difficulties. 

Mr.  Wilde  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1844,  and  on  the 
oi'ganization  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  appointed  Professor  of  Gommon 
Law.  He  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  civil  law,  became  engaged  in  various 
important  cases,  and  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  high 
position  as  a  civilian  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  ooourred  in  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1847. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Mr.  Wilde  wrote  fbr  the  South&m  Bs- 
^iew  an  article  on  Petrarch,  was  an  occasional 
oontribntor  of  verses  to  the  magazines,  and  left 
nnraerons  choice  and  valuable  manuscripts  un- 
published. Among  the  latter  are  various  minor 
poems,  a  disdnct  finished  poem  of  some  four  cantos 
entitled  ffetperia^  and  a  collection  of  Italian  lyrics, 
-which  were  to  have  been  accompanied  with  lives 
of  the  poets  from  whom  they  were  translated. 
The  translations  are  nearly  complete. 

While  abroad  Mr.  Wilde  collected  a  large  and 
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valuable  library  of  books  and  MSS.-,  principally 
relating  to  Italian  literature,  many  of  which  have 
numerous  mari^nal  notes  from  his  pen.  A  me- 
moir (to  be  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  the 
author's  poems)  is  understood  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  from  the  pen  of  his  eldest  son  William 
0.  Wilde,  a  gentleman  of  literary  tastes  and  culti- 
vation, eminently  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his 
father's  memory.  To  another  son,  John  P.  Wilde, 
a  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  we  are  indebted  in  ad- 
vance of  this  publication  for  the  interesting  and 
authentic  details  which  we  have  given. 

These  show  a  life  of  passionate  earnestness, 
rising  under  great  disadvantage  to  the  honors  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholai^hip,  and  asserting 
an  eminent  position  in  public  and  professional  life. 
In  what  was  more  peculiarly  individual  to  the 
man,  his  exquisite  tastes  and  sensibilities,  the 
poetical  extracts,  the  translations  and  original 
poems  which  we  shall  give,  wiU  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

•omms  vmAimLAXtD  fbom  tasso. 
7b  1k4  Duekem  qfFerrara  teho  appeared  mobbed  at  aftte. 

Twas  Night,  and  underneath  her  starry  vest 
The  prattling  Loves  were  hidden,  and  their  arts 
Practised  so  cunningly  on  our  hearts, 
That  never  felt  they  sweeter  soom  and  Jest : 
Thousands  of  amorous  thefts  their  skill  attest — 
All  kindly  hidden  by  the  gloom  from  day, 
A  thousand  visions  m  each  trembling  ray 
Flitted  around,  in  bright  false  splendor  drest. 
The  clear  pure  moon  rolled  on  her  ^rry  way 
Without  a  cloud  to  dim  her  silver  hght, 
And  HiGH-BOKN  BBAurY  made  our  revels  gay — 
Reflecting  back  on  heaven  beams  as  bright, 
Which  even  with  the  dawn  fled  not  away — 
When  chased  the  Sun  such  lovely  Ghosts  from 
Night 

On  two  Beauty  Ladiee,  one  Gay  and  one  Sad, 

I  saw  two  ladies  onoe— illustrious,  rare— 
Onb  a  sad  sun ;  her  beauties  at  mid-day 
In  clouds  concealed ;  the  otheb,  bright  and  gay, 
Gladdened,  Aurora-like,  earth,  sea,  and  air ; 
One  hid  her  light,  lest  men  should  call  her  fair, 
And  of  her  praises  no  reflected  ray 
Suffered  to  cross  her  own  celestial  way — 
To  charm  and  to  be  charmed,  the  other^s  care ; 
Yet  this  her  loveliness  veiled  not  so  well. 
But  forth  it  broke.    Nor  could  the  other  show 
All  Hebs,  which  wearied  mirrors  did  not  tell ; 
Nor  of  thie  one  could  I  be  silent,  though 
Bidden  in  ire — ^nor  that  one's  triumphs  swell. 
Since  my  tired  verse,  o'ertasked,  renued  to  flow. 


7b  ,^hon§o^  Duke  qf  Ferrara. 

At  thy  loved  name  my  voice  grows  loud  and  dear. 
Fluent  my  tongue,  as  thou  art  wise  and  strong. 
And  soaring  far  above  the  clouds  my  song : 

But  soon  it  ^DopSy  languid  and  faint  to  hear; 

And  if  thou  conquerest  not  my  fate,  I  fear, 
Invincible  Alpbonso  1  Fats  ere  long 
Win  conquer  me — freezing  in  Dkath  my  tongue 

And  dosing  eyes,  now  opened  with  a  tear. 

Nor  dying  merely  grieves  me,  let  me  own. 
But  to  die  thus — with  faith  of  dubious  sound. 
And  buried  name,  to  future  times  unknown. 

In  tomb  or  pyramid,  of  brass  or  stone. 
For  this,  no  consolation  could  be  found ; 

My  monument  I  sought  in  verse  alone. 
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Winff'd  tnimio  of  tbe  woodi  I  thoa  motlej  fool  I 

Wlo  ihall  thv  gay  buffoonery  docribe  t 
Thine  ever  nadv  notaa  of  ridicule 

Punii«  ihj  fellow*  Kill  vith  jot  ud  gib«. 

Wit,  Bophut,  tonpter,  Youci  of  thy  tribe, 
Thon  sixirtiTe  entinrt  of  Koture's  Kbool ; 

To  thee  tbe  palm  of  ecoffiiig  we  aecribe, 
Arch-mocker  uid  mad  Abbot  of  UlBTole  t 

For  such  thon  art  by  dsy — but  all  night  long 
Tbonpour'st  a  mil,  sweet,  pensiTe,  aolemn  strain, 

Aa  if  thuu  didiit  in  tliia  thy  moooiight  Bong 
Like  to  the  mebineholy  JitQcaa  compluio, 

MuBiii^  on  falso)ioatI,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong, 
And  aighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 

Ht  life  is  like  the  eummer  roae 

That  openi  to  the  morning  eky. 
Bat  ere  tiieihadee  of  evening  ejoae. 

Is  icatter'd  on  the  ground — to  dial 
Yet  on  tlie  I'oee'a  humble  bed 
The  Bweet<'at  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
Ab  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  fur  me  I 
Hy  life  is  like  the  autamn  leaf 

Tlint  trembles  in  tlie  moon's  pale  ray 
lU  lioIJ  U  frail^U  date  it  brief, 

ItestlfHs — and  eo<m  to  pass  away  I 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  ahalt  fall  and  fiide. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  ahade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  lealle«  tree. 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  1 
My  life  if  like  tlje  prints,  which  feet 

Have  left  oiiTamna's  desert  Btnuidi 
Boon  as  the  risiug  tide  sliall  bent, 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  aand ; 
Tet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  tone  shore  loud  moans  the  aea, 
But  none,  alaa  1  ahall  monm  for  me  I 

JAMES  FETTDIORB  COOPEB. 

James  Fenimokb  CoorEs  was  born  at  Barllngton, 
New  Jersey,  8ept«riiber  15,  1789.  He  wnti  the 
desceadant  of  an  English  family  who  settled  at 
Uiat  place  in  1679.  Bis  ikther.  Judge  William 
Cooper,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  a  por- 
tion  of  the  family  had  removed,  but  in  early  life 
■elected  the  old  family  home  at  Burlington  ag 
his  residence.  He  wan  a  man  of  high  soci^  posi- 
tion, and  became  posaesaed  in  1TS6  of  a  large 
trsot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ot«ego  lake, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  settlement  was 
formed  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Coopers- 
town,  and  in  1T90  removed  his  Csmily  thither. 
He  was  ttie  leading  man  of  the  place,  and  in  179G 
and  1T0S  represented  the  district  is  Cungresa. 

It  was  in  this  fixintier  home  surrounded  by 
noble  scenery,  and  a  population  composed  of  aii- 
ventoroQs  settlers,  hardy  trappers,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  noble  Indian  tribea  who  were  once 
sole  lords  of  tbe  domain,  that  the  novelist  passed 
hia  boyhood  to  hia  thirteenth  year.  It  was  a  good 
tohoof  for  hie  future  calling.  At  the  age  men- 
tioned he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  re- 
mained tiiree  years,  maintaining  notwithstanding 
his  youth  a  ^ood  position  in  his  class,  when  he 
obtained  a  midshipman's  commission  and  entered 
the  navy.  The  six  following  years  of  his  life 
were  pawed  in  that  servias,  and  he  was  thus  early 


In  1811  he  resigned  his  oommisnon,  married 
Miss  De  Lanoey,  a  member  of  an  old  and  leading 
fiumily  of  the  State  of  New  York,  sad  sister  to 
the  present  bishop  of  its  weeteni  dioc«e,  and  set- 
tied  down  to  a  home  hfe  in  the  village  of  Mama- 
roneck,  near  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  not 
long  afler  that,  almost  accidentally,  his  liieraiy 
career  commenced.  He  had  been  reading  an 
English  novel  to  his  wife,  when,  on  laying  aside 
the  book,  he  remarked  thut  he  bdieved  that  he 
could  write  a  better  story  himself.  He  forth- 
with proceeded  to  test  the  matter,  and  prodnoed 
Preeiattion.  The  manuscript  was  completed,  he 
informs  us,  without  any  intention  of  publication. 
He  was,  however,  induced  by  the  advice  of  his 
wife,  and  his  friend  Charies  Wilkes,  in  whom  he 
placed  great  conSdenoe,  to  issue  the  work.    It 


story  on  the  old  pattern  of  Eng- 
lish rural  life,  the  scene  alternating  between  the 
hall,  the  parsonage,  and  other  uppcr-chiss  r^ons 
of  a  oonntry  town.  A  scene  on  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  bringing  her  prizes  into  port,  is  al- 
most the  only  indication  of  the  writer's  true 
strength.  It  is  a  respectable  novel,  offering  littie 
or  no  scope  for  oomment,  and  was  sightly  v^ued 
then  or  afterwards  by  its  author. 


X/c* 


Cf^t't/r 


Cm^t 


In  183!  lie  published  Tht  8py,  a  Tale  of  tit, 
Neatral  Ortmiid,  a  region  femiliar  to  him  by  his 
residence  within  its  borders.  Harvey  Birch,  the 
spy,  is  a  portrait  irom  life  of  a  revolntionary 
patriot,  who  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  and  to 
subject  hia  character  to  temporary  snspicion  for 
tiie  service  of  his  country.  He  appears  in  die 
novel  as  a  pedlar,  with  a  keen  eye  to  trade  as 
well  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
olailD  of  Enoch  Crosby,  a  native  of  Danbury, 
who  was  employed  in  tjiia  manner  in  the  war, 
to  be  the  original  of  this  character,  has  been  set 
forth  with  much  show  of  probability  by  a  writer. 
Captain  H.  L.  Bamum,  in  n  small  volume  entirled 
The  Spy  Unmasked,  containing  an  intereeting 
biography,  but  the  matter  has  never  been  defini- 
tively settled,  Cooper  leaving  tie  SQlgeot  in  doubt 
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in  the  pre&ee  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  noyel 
in  1849.  The  rugged,  homely  worth  of  Harvey 
Birch,  his  native  shrewdness  combined  with  he- 
roic boldness,  which  develone  itself  in  deeds,  not 
in  the  heroic  speeches  which  an  ordinary  novel- 
ist would  have  ^aced  in  his  mouth,  the  dignified 
presentation  of  Washingtim  in  the  slight  disguise 
of  the  assumed  name  of  Harper,  the  spirit  of  the 
battle  scenes  and  hairbreadth  escapes  which 
abound  in  the  narrative,  the  pleasant  and  truth- 
ful home  scenes  of  the  country  mansion,  place  the 
Spy  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fiction.  Its  patriotic 
theme,  a  novelty  at  the  time  in  the  works  of 
American  romance,  aided  the  impression  made 
by  its  intrinsic  merits. 

It  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  The  Pio- 
neen;  or^  the  Soureee  of  the  SusquehannOj  a  De^ 
ecriptive  Tale,  In  this  the  author  drew  on  the 
early  recollections  of  his  life.  He  has  described 
with  minuteness  the  scenery  which  surrounded 
his  Other's  residence,  and  probably  some  of.  its 
visitors  and  occupants.  The  best  known  charac- 
ter of  the  story  is  the  world-renowned  Leather- 
stocking,  the  noble  pioneer,  the  chevalier  of  the 
woods.  The  author  has  aimed  in  this  character 
at  combining  the  heroic  with  the  practical.  Lea- 
ther-stocking has  the  rude  dialect  of  a  backwoods- 
man, unformed,  almost  uneducated,  by  schools. 
He  is  before  us  in  his  native  simplicity  and  na- 
tive vigor,  as  free  from  the  trickery  of  art  as  the 
trees  which  surround  him.  He  was  a  new  actor 
on  the  crowded  stage  of  fiction,  who  at  once 
commanded  hearing  and  applause.  The  Pioneers 
well  redeems  its  title  of  a  descriptive  tale,  by  its 
animated  presentation  of  the  vigorous  and  pictu- 
resque country  life  of  its  time  and  place,  and 
its  equally  successful  delineations  of  natural 
scenery. 

The  PUoty  the  first  of  the  sea  novels,  next  ap- 
peared. It  originated  from  a  conversation  of  the 
author  with  his  friend  Wilkes  on  the  naval  inaccu- 
racies of  the  recently  published  novel  of  the  Pirate. 
Cooper's  attention  thus  drawn  to  this  field  of  com- 
position, he  determined  to  see  how  far  he  could 
meet  his  own  requirements.  The  work  extended 
its  writer's  reputation,  not  only  by  showing  the 
new  field  of  which  he  was  master,  but  by  its  evi- 
dences, surpa<*sing  any  he  had  yet  given,  of  power 
and  energy.  The  ships,  with  whose  fortunes  we 
have  to  do  in  this  story,  interest  us  like  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood.  We  watch  the  chase  and  the 
fight  like  those  who  liave  a  personal  interest  in  the 
confiict,  as  if  ourselves  a  part  of  the  crew,  with 
life  and  honor  in  the  issue.  Long  Tom  Coffin  is, 
probably  the  most  widely-known  sailor  character 
m  existence.  He  is  an  example  of  the  heroic  in 
action,  like  Leather-stocking  losing  not  a  whit  of 
his  individuality  of  body  and  iiiind  in  his  noble- 
ness of  soul. 

Lumel  Lincoln^  the  next  novel,  was  a  second 
attempt  in  the  revolutionary  field  of  the  Spy, 
which  did  not  share  in  treatment  or  reception 
with  its  success. 

It  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans^  a  Narrative  of  1757,  in  which 
we  again  meet  Leather-stocking,  in  an  early  age 
of  his  career,  and  find  the  Indians,  of  whom  we 
have  had  occasional  glimpses  in  the  Pioneers,  in 
almost  undisturbed  possession  of  their  hunting- 
grounds.    In  this  story  Cooper  increased  his  hold 


on  the  young,  the  true  public  of  the  romantic  no- 
velist, by  the  spirit  of  his  delineations  of  forest  life. 
He  has  met  objections  which  have  been  raised 
by  maturer  critics  to  his  representations  of  the 
Aborigines  in  this  and  other  works,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  t^e  "  Preface  to  the  Leather- 
stocking  Tales,"  published  in  1850. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  books  that  they  give 
a  more  favorable  picture  of  the  red  man  than  he 
deserves.  The  writer  apprehends  that  much  of  this 
objection  arises  from  the  habits  of  those  who  have 
made  it.  One  of  his  critics,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  first  work  in  which  Indian  character  was  por- 
trayed, objected  that  its  "  characters  were  Indians 
of  the  school  of  Heokewelder,  rather  than  of  the 
school  of  nature."  These  words  quite  probably  eon- 
tain  the  substance  of  the  true  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion. Heekewelder  was  an  ardent,  benevolent  mis- 
sionary, bent  on  the  good  of  the  red  man,  and  seeing 
in  him  one  who  had  the  soul,  reason,  and  character- 
istics of  a  fellow-beinff.  The  critic  is  understood 
to  have  been  a  very  distinguished  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment, one  very  familiar  with  Indians,  as  they 
are  seen  at  the  councils  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  where  little  or  none  of  their  domestio  quali- 
ties come  in  play,  and  where  indeed  their  evil  pas- 
sions are  known  to  have  the  fullest  scope.  As  just 
would  it  be  to  draw  conclusions  of  the  general  state 
of  American  society  from  the  scenes  of  the  capital, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  negotiatins  qf  one  of  these 
treaties  is  a  fair  picture  of  Indian  life. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  writers  of  fiction,  more 
particularly  when  their  works  aspire  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  romances,  to  present  the  beatt-ideal  of  their 
characters  to  the  reader.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes poetry,  and  to  suppose  that  the  red  man  is  to 
be  represented  only  in  the  squalid  misery  or  in  the 
degraded  moral  state  that  certainly  more  or  less  be- 
longs to  his  condition,  is^  we  apprehend,  taking  a 
very  narrow  view  of  an  authors  privileges  Such' 
criticism  would  have  deprived  the  world  of  even 
Homer. 

In  the  same  year  Cooper  visited  Eurppe,  having 
received  a  little  before  his  departure  the  honor  of  a 
public  dinner  i n  the  city  of  New  York.  He  passed 
several  years  abroad,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
in  every  country  he  visited,  his  works  being  al- 
ready as  well  known,  through  translations,  in 
foreign  languages  as  in  his  own.  He  owed  this 
wide-spread  fame  to  his  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  topics.  He  was  read  by  those  who  wished  to 
learn  something  of  the  aboriginal  and  pioneer  life 
of  America,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  tlie  country;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon remark  of  the  educated  class  of  German 
emigrants  in  this  country,  thut  they  derived  their 
first  knowledge,  and  perhaps  their  first  interest 
in  their  fhture  home,  from  his  pages. 

CooperVs  literary  activity  was  not  impaired  by 
his  change  of  scene.  He  published  in  1827  The 
Prairie.  Leather-stt>cking  reappears  and  closes 
his  career  in  its  pages.  "  Pressed  upon  by  time, 
he  has  ceased  to  be  the  hunter  and  the  warrior, 
and  has  become  a  trapper  of  the  great  West. 
The  sound  of  the  axe  has  driven  him  from  his 
beloved  forests  to  seek  a  refuge,  by  a  species  of 
desperate  resignation^  on  the  denuded  plains  that 
stretch  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  he  passes 
the  few  closing  years  of  his  life,  dying  as  he  had 
lived,  a  philosopher  of  the  wilderness,  with  few  " 
of  the  failings,  none  of  the  vices,  and  all  the  na* 
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toreandtnitbofbiflpodtioiL^  The 
of  natural  soenery,  the  animated  eoenes  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  rnde  vigor  of  the  emigrant  fa- 
mily, render  this  one  of  the  moet  saoceflsM  of  the 
nov^ist's  prodnctions. 

In  the  flame  year  The  Red  Bowr  appeared,  a 
second  sea  novel,  which  flhared  the  sacceaB  (tf  the 
Pilot,  a  work  which  it  ftilly  equals  in  animation 
and  perhaps  surpasses  in  romantic  interest 

In  1828  Cooper  published  Notione  qf  the  Ante' 
ricane^  hy  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  It  purports  to  be 
a  book  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  and  is  de- 
signed to  correct  the  many  erroneous  impressions 
which  he  found  prevalent  in  English  society,  re- 
garding his  country.  It  is  an  able  refutation  of 
tiie  slanders  of  the  penny-a-line  tourists  who  had 
BO  sorely  tried  the  American  temper,  and  contains 
a  warm-hearted  eulogy  of  the  people  and  instita- 
tions  of  his  country. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  work 
that  Halleck  coupled  a  humorous  reference  to  it 
with  his  noble  tribute  to  the  novelist,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poem  of  Red  Jacket-^ 

Cooper,  whoM  name  Ib  vtth  his  ooantry's  woven. 
First  in  her  files,  her  PioNm  of  mind^- 

A.  wanderer  now  in  other  climes,  has  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  oehind; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate-hall  of  nations, 
Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow,  heaven-wronght ; 

Magnificent  as  his  own  mind's  creations, 
And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thought ; 

And  faithftil  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  quoted 
As  }aw  authority,  it  passed  nem.  eon. : 

He  writes  that  we  are,  as  ourselves  have  voted, 
The  most  enlightened  people  ever  known. 

That  all  our  week  is  happy  as  a  Sunday 
In  Paris,  full  of  song,  and  dance,  and  laugh ; 

And  that,  from  Orleans  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
There's  not  a  bailiif  or  an  epitaph. 

And  furthermore — ^in  fifty  years,  or  sooner, 
We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine; 

And  our  brave  fleet,  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner, 
Will  sweep  the  seas  rrom  Zimh\A  to  the  linei 

His  next  novel,  published  in  1829,  was  The 
Wept  of  Wish-ton-  Wish.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1880,  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  to  La  F^ette,  with  whom  he  was 
very  intimate,*  that  Henry  V.  should  be  recog- 
nised as  King,  and  educated  as  a  constitutional 
monarch,  that  the  peerage  should  be  abolished, 
and  replaced  by  a  senate  to  be  elected  by  the 
general  vote  of  the  whole  nation,  the  lower  house 
being  chosen  by  the  departments — a  scheme  which 
combines  the  stability  of  an  uninterrupted  here- 
ditary descent  with  a  proper  scope  for  political 
progress,  two  elements  that  have  not  as  yet  been 
united  in  the  various  governmental  experiments 
of  that  country.  This  plan  was  first  given  to  the 
public  some  years  after  in  one  of  the  author's 
volumes  of  Travels. 

His  next  novel  was  the  Water  Witeh^  a  sea 
tale,  in  which  he  has  relied  for  a  portion  of  its 
interest  on  the  supernatural. 


•  Note  to  reyised  edltton  of  the  Pnbie. 

t  He  WIS  one  of  the  most  eotlTe  leaden  in  the  demonstra- 
tloDB  of  welcome  toLe  Fayette  on  hiayidt  to  the  United 
Btatee  in  18M.— X>r.  J^nmcW^  Reminitemem  qf  Cooper, 


Ha,  about  tlia  asnie  time,  mideftook  uie  deftsioe 
of  hia  conntry  from  a  charge  made  in  the  Bifme 
Britanniquey  that  the  goremment  of  the  United 
Btatee  was  one  of  the  moet  expenaave^  and  entailed 
as  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation  on  those  under  its 
sway,  as  any  in  the  world.  He  met  this  chane 
by  a  letter,  which  was  translated  into  Fren<2bi, 
and  published  with  a  similar  production  by 
Qeneral  Bertrand,  whose  feng  residence  in 
America  had  rendered  him  fiimiliar  with  the 
subieot. 

These  letters,  prepared  and  published  at  the 
suggestion  of  La  Fayette,  were  in  turn  responded 
to,  and  the  orinnal  slanaers  reiterated.  Cooper, 
in  reply,  published  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Ifatianatf  a  leadinff  daily  paper  of  Park,  the  last 
of  which  appeared  May  2,  1883.  In  these  he 
trinmphantiy  established  his  position.  It  was 
during  this  discussion  that  he  published  The 
Brone^  which  embodied  to  some  extent  the 
points  at  iasoe  in  the  controversy.  In  the  words 
of  Bryant,  ^^  his  object  was  to  show  how  institu- 
tions, professedly  created  to  prevent  violence  and 
wrong,  become,  when  perverted  from  their  nato- 
ral  destination,  the  instruments  of  injustice,  and 
how,  in  every  system  which  makes  power  the  ex- 
clusive properiT  of  the  strong,  the  weak  are  sure 
to  be  oppressed.''  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid 
in  Yenioe,  a  new  field  for  his  descriptive  powers, 
to  which  he  brings  the  same  vigor  and  freshness 
which  had  characterized  his  scenes  of  forest  life. 
The  story  is  dramatic,  the  characters  well  con- 
trasted, and  in  one,  the  daughter  of  the  Jailor,  he 
presented  one  of  tihe  most  perfect  of  his  female 
delineations. 

The  Bravo  was  followed  in  1882  by  The  Hei- 
denmauer^  and  in  1888  by  The  ffeademan  qf 
Beme^  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  both  of  whi<^ 
as  their  tities  sugsest,  were  drawn  from  European 
history,  their  poutical  purpose  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bravo. 

Cooper's  controversies  in  Europe  attracted 
much  attention  at  home,  where  his  course  found 
opponents  as  well  as  puiasans ;  and  many  who, 
expressing  no  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue,  were 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  having  provoked  a  con- 
troversy for  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  dis- 
cur«ion.  It  was  during  this  divided  state  of  public 
Gpinion  that  the  noveUst  returned  home  in  1888. 
His  first  publication  after  his  arrival  was^  Letter 
to  my  CotMtrymenAn  which  he  gave  a  history  of 
his  controversy  vritn  a  portion  of  the  foreign  press, 
and  complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  that  of 
his  own  country  in  relation  thereto.  Passinff 
fiY)m  this  personal  topic  he  censured  the  genenu 
deference  to  foreign  criticism  prevalent  in  the 
country,  and  entered  vrith  warmth  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  topics  of  the  party  politics  of 
the  day.  He  followed  up  this  production  by  The 
MoniHns^  a  political  satire,  and  The  American 
Bemoerat,  ^^  Had  a  suitable  compound  ofifered^" 
he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  latter,  "  the  titie  of 
this  book  would  have  been  something  like  ^Anti- 
Cant,'  for  such  a  term  expresses  the  intention  of 
the  writer  better,  perhaps,  than  the  one  he  has 
actually  chosen.  The  work  is  written  more  in  the 
spirit  of  censure  than  of  praise,  for  its  aim  is  ooir- 
rection;  and  virtues  brins  their  own  reward, 
while  errors  are  dangerous.'' 

This  Htde  volume  embraees  almost  t^e  entire 
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range  of  topios  oomiected  with  Amerioan  govern- 
ment  aad  society.  It  is  a  vi^roos  presentation 
of  the  author's  opinions,  and  its  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence may  he  hest  appreciated  hy  the  exhibi- 
tion of  one  of  its  briefest  but  not  least  pungent 
sections. 


•AW.' 


**  They  say  "  is  the  monarth  of  this  country,  in  a 
■oeial  sense.  No  one  asks  "  isAo  says  it,**  so  long  as 
it  is  believed  that  ^  tkey  sav  it"  Designing  men  en- 
dearor  to  persuade  the  pablick,  that  aiready  "  they 
say,**  vhat  these  designing  men  wish  to  be  said,  and 
the  publick  is  only  too  much  disposed  blindly  to  join 
in  the  cry  of  "they  say." 

This  is  another  consequence  of  the  habit  of  defer- 
ring' to  the  control  of  the  publick,  over  matters  in 
which  the  pablick  has  no  right  to  interfere. 

Every  well  meaning  man,  before  he  yields  his  fa- 
eulties  and  intelligence  to  this  sort  of  dictation, 
should  first  ask  himself  "  who"  is  **  they,"  and  on 
what  authority  "  they  say*  utters  its  mandates 

These  works,  of  course,  furnished  fimitful  matter 
of  comment  to  some  of  the  newspaper  editors  of 
the  day,  who  forgot  good  manners,  and  violently 
asBaileid  the  author^s  peculiarities.  These  aspe- 
ritieawcre  heightened  after  the  appearance  of  the 
novels  of  Homewvrd  Bound  and  Mome  aa  Found^ 
in  1838.  In  these  the  author  introduced,  with 
his  usual  force,  and  more  than  his  usual  humor, 
a  portraiture  of  a  newspaper  editor.  The  news- 
papers, taking  this  humorous  picture  of  the  vices 
of  a  portion  of  their  class  as  a  slander  on  the  en- 
tire body,  retorted  by  nicknaming  the  author  from 
a  gentleman  who  forms  one  of  the  £Bivored  cha- 
racters of  these  fictions,  ^^  the  mild  and  gentle- 
manly Mr.  Effingham.'' 

The  author  now  commenced  his  celebrated 
libel  suit^  against  the  Goramerciol  Advertiser  and 
other  influential  journals.  He  followed  up  a  tedi- 
ous and  vexatious  litigation  with  his  customary 
resolution  and  perseverance,  bringing  suit  after 
suit,  until  the  annoyance  of  which  he  complained 
was  terminated.  He  thus  suras  up  the  issue  of 
the  affiur  in  a  sentence  of  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bryant :  ^^  I  have  beaten  every  man  I  have  sued 
who  has  not  retracted  his  libels." 

The  accuracy  of  his  Kanal  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States^  published  in  1889  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lomee,  was  one  of  the  matters  which  entered  into 
this  controversy,  and  in  a  suit  brought  on  this 
issue  Cooper  appeared  and  defended  in  person  his 
account  of  the  Batde  of  Lake  Erie  with  great 
ability.  A  lawyer,  who  was  an  auditor  of  its 
cloeing  sentences,  remarked  to  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
also  characterizes  its  opening  as  ^^dear,  skilful, 
and  persuasive,"  "•  I  have  heard  notiiing  like  it 
flinoe  the  days  of  Emmet." 

The  publication  of  the  Naval  History  during 
this  stormy  period  of  the  author's  career,  shows 
that  controversy  was  fiir  from  occupying  his 
entire  attention.  This  work,  as  was  to  t^  ex- 
pected from  the  author's  mastery  of  the  subject 
in  another  field  of  literature,  was  full  of  spirit 
Its  accuracy  has  been  generall  v  admitted,  save  on 
a  few  points,  which  still  remain  matter  of  discus- 
sion. It  was  the  first  attempt  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant and  glorious  portion  of  the  record  of  the 
national  progress,  and  still  remains  the  chief 
anthority  on  the  sulgeot,  and  from  the  finish  and 


vigor  of  its  battie-pieoes,  an  American  classio. 
During  an  earlier  part  of  this  same  period,  in  1836, 
Oooper  issued  his  Sketches  of  Smteerland  in  four 
volumes,  and  in  1887  and  1838  his  Gleanings 
in  Europe^  France^  and  lUUy^  each  occupying 
two  duodecimo  volumes.  The  series  forms  a 
pleasant  record  of  his  wanderings,  of  the  distin- 
guished men  whose  fiiendship  he  enjoyed,  and  of 
the  public  events  which  he  witnessed,  and  in 
some  instances  was  himself  participant,  and  con- 
tains ingenious  criticism  on  the  social  and  pohticol 
characteristics  of  the  several  countries. 

In  1840,  while  still  in  the  midst  of  his  libel 
suits,  as  if  to  re-assert  his  literary  claims  as  well 
as  personal  rights,  he  returned  to  his  old  and 
strong  field  of  Uterary  exertion  by  the  publication 
of  Tm  Pathfinder^  a  tale  which  introduces  us 
again  to  the  serenes,  and  many  of  the  personages 
of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  It  was  followed — 
the  novel  of  Mereedes  of  Castile  intervening — ^in 
1841,  by  The  Deersla/yer,  The  scene  of  this 
fiction  is  laid  on  the  Otsego  lake  and  its  vicinity 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  abounds  in 
fine  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  re^on, 
then  in  its  primeval  wildness,  and  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  making  the  reader  at  home  in  the  life 
of  the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
tale  take  place  in  the  cwh  or  floating  habitation 
of  Tom  Hutter,  the  solitary  white  denizen  of  the 
region,  who  has  constructed  and  adopted  this 
floating  fortress  as  a  precaution  against  the  In- 
dians. His  fiimily  consists  of  two  daughters, 
Judith  and  Hetty,  in  whose  characters  the  author 
has  contrasted  great  mental  vigor  combined  with 
lax  moral  principle,  to  enfeebled  intellect  strength- 
ened by  unswerving  rectitude.  These  sisters  are 
among  the  most  successful  of  the  author's  female 
portraits.  Deerslayer's  course  in  the  fiction  is 
intended  still  farther  to  enforce  the  same  great 
truth  of  the  strength  afforded  by  a  simple  stniight- 
forward  integrity.  It  is  a  noble  picture  of  true 
manliness. 

Deerslayer  appears  in  this  novel  in  early 
youth,  and  the  work  is,  therefore,  now  that  the 
Leather-stocking  series  is  completed,  to  be  re- 
garded as  that  in  which  he  commences  his  career. 
This  character  will  always  interest  the  world, 
both  from  its  essential  ingredients,  and  the  novel 
circumstances  in  which  it  exhibits  itself.  It  is  the 
author's  ideal  of  a  chivalresque  manhood,  of  the 
grace  which  is  the  natural  flower  of  purity  and  vir- 
tue; not  the  stoic,  but  tho  Christian  of  the  woods, 
the  man  of  honorable  net  and  sentiment,  of  courage 
and  truth.  Leather-stocking  stands  half  way  be- 
tween savage  and  civilized  life :  he  has  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature  and  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity, 
the  seed  dropped  into  the  vigorous  soil.  These 
are  the  elements  of  one  of  the  most  original  cha- 
racters in  fiction,  in  whom  Cooper  has  transplanted 
all  the  chivalry  ever  feigned  or  practised  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  rivers,  woods,  and  forests  of 
the  unbroken  New  World. 

Deerslayer,  in  point  of  style,  is  one  of  Cooper's 
purest  compositions.  There  are  passages  of  Saxon 
in  the  dialoguee  and  speeches  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  most  admired  pages  of  the  romantic 
old  Chroniclers.  The  language  is  as  noble  as 
the  thought. 

It  is  a  singiflar  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  newspaper  qoarreb  to  which  we  have  al* 
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laded  bad  interfered  with  Cooper's  pontion  u 
a  literary  man,  that  the  PotLfinder  and  the 
Deerslayer,  two  of  the  very  Wt  of  his  pit>- 
ductions,  attracted  bnt  little  attention  on  tneir 
first  ftppeowice,  for  wliioh  we  have  the  author's 
aathoritj  in  bis  prefaces  to  the    revised  edi* 

In  1843  Oooper  issnad  two  sea  novels,  Th«  7k« 
AdmiraU,  and  Wing  and  Wioff,  both  spirited 
talee  of  naval  conflict,  in  which  the  Khips  share 
the  vitality  in  the  resiler's  imagiiialion  of  the 
"  little  Ariel"  of  the  Pilot. 

Wyatidottt ;  or,  tha  ffutud  KnoU,  appeared  in 
1S43.  In  this  tale  Cooper  again  returns  to  the 
Ots^.  It  narratoB  the  B«ttle:nent  of  an  Englii^h 
family  in  the  vi::inity  of  the  lake  aboat  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bevolution,  and  abunnds  in 
qmet  scenes  of  Bjlvan  beauty,  and  incidenU  of  a 
oiliner  character  than  are  usual  in  the  author's 
flctiona. 

The  Aiit^tiogmpky  oj  a  PoektUHwndkerehi^, 
a  short  tale,  originally  published  from  month  to 
month  in  Graliaiu's  Mugazitie,  followe<l.  Ked 
ityen,  a  mors  churBctcristic  production,  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  In  this  the  author  gives 
the  veritable  adventures  of  an  old  shipmate, 
taken  down  from  his  own  lips.  It  abounds  in 
striking  ecenes,  which  rival  in  intensity  ihoM  of 
his  professed  fictions. 

Cooper's  novels  followed  in  rapid  eucoet^on 
during  tbeliitter  period  of  his  life.  With  his  cus- 
tomary spirit  he  ad^ted  himself  to  the  publish- 
ing ff^ion  introdnoed  by  the  system  of  cheap 
reprints,  and  bronght  out  his  new  works  in 
twenty-five  cent  volumes. 

j^/toa(  and  Aihttre,  and  MHa  WallinQford,  its 

^ael,  also  tales  of  the  sea,  followed. 
n  1844  the  author  pnblished  A  BerietB  of  the 
Maekenae  Cote,  a  severe  comment  on  the  conne 
of  the  commander  of  the  Soraers. 

His  next  novel,  Sataiatot,  published  in  1845, 
was  the  first  of  a  series  avowedly  written  to 
denounce  the  anti-rent  doctrines  which  then  at- 
tracted much  public  notice.  The  ecene  of  Satana- 
toe  is  Idil  in  the  district  in  wliich  the  outrogee 
connected  with  this  queKdon  took  place,  and  tbe 
time  of  the  sctJon  carries  aa  Imck  to  tlie  middle 
of  the  kat  ceiiturv,  and  tlie  early  settlement  of 
the  region.  In  the  second  of  the  series.  The 
Chain  Bearer,  we  have  the  career  of  the  Little- 
page  family  carried  down  to  the  second  gene- 
ration at  the  close  of  the  RevolutJon.  In  the 
third  and  concluding  portion.  The  EedtUnt;  or, 
Indian  and  Ingin,  we  come  close  npon  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  style  of  these  fictions  is  ener- 
getic, but  they  faJl  short  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions in  the  delineation  of  character  and  interest. 
The  treatment  of  the  questions  of  law  involved 
in  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  been  pro- 
nounced masterly  by  a  com ptent. authority.* 

In  1816  Cooper  published  XtrM  of  IHttiTiguitked 
American  Natal  Offieera,  a  series  of  bJographtoal 
hketchus  written  for  Graham'^  Magazine. 

The  Crater;  or,  Fufcan's  Peak,  followed  in 
1B4T.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  on  the  chores 
of  the  Pacific.  It  h$s  Uttle  to  do  with  real 
life,  the  hero  being  wrecked  on  a  reef,  which, 
by  snpematnral  machinery,  is  peopled  with  an 

•  Brrmnl'l  I  issCHUM,  p.  ML 


Utopian  oommanlt^,  giving  the  aatbor  an  offor- 
tonity  to  exhibit  his  views  of  goremmeDt 

Oak  Opening  ;  or,  the  Bet  BwnUr,  &  story  <rf 
woodland  life,  appeared  in  tbe  sante  yesff. 

Jack  Tier;  or,  the  Florida  £e^,  vras  publisfaeil 
fn  1848,  from  the  pages  of  Giaham's  MBgazine;a 
story  of  the  sea,  resembling  in  iu  points  of  inte- 
rest the  Water.  Witch. 

The  last  of  tbe  long  aeries  of  these  ooesn  nar- 
ratires.  The  Sea  lAoni;  or,  the  Lett  SeaUrt,  apcmi 
on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  county,  Ltmg  Island,  and 
trnn^MTts  ns  to  tbe  AntarctJo  Ocean,  in  wb«M 
"  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice"  the  author 
fiuds  ample  scope  for  his  descriptive  powers. 
The  two  ships,  the  "8ea  Lions,"  pass  the  winter 
locked  in  the  ice,  and  their  crews  endure  the 
usual  mishaps  and  perils  of  the  region,  from  which 
they  escape  in  the  following  summer. 

Coopers  la.'t  novel  appeared  in  16S0.  It  wu 
entitled  The  Way*  <^  the  Hour,  and  designed  to 
exhibit  the  evils  in  the  sothor's  opinion  of  trial 
by  jury. 

Soon  after  the  puhlicatiiKi  of  this  work,  Cooper, 
whoee  personal  appearance  excited  universal  re- 
marii,  from  the  robust  strengtb  and  health  it 
exhibited,  was  attacked  by  di-«a*e.  This,  while 
it  wasted  his  frame,  did  not  diminish  his  enerpy. 
lie  had  in  press  an  histonoal  wm^  on  The 
Toamt  of  ifanhatlaTi,  and  in  contemplation  a 
sixth  LeaIher-«>tocking  tale,  when  his  disease, 
gaining  strength,  developed  into  a  dropsy,  whieh 
clueed  his  life  at  his  country  estate  at  Coopers- 
I  town,  SepletJiber  14,  1861,  on  tbe  eve  of  his  aiity- 

second  birthday. 
I  A  public  meeting  waa  held  in  honor  of  his 
!  memory  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  preli- 
'■  minary  to  the  attempt  to  roiseu  TanA  for  a  monu- 
,  ment  for  the  same  purpose,  at  Metropolitan  Holt, 
Feb.  24,  1862.  Daniel  Webster  presided,  and 
mode  hi«  last  address  to  a  New  York  a<t«mld^*. 
A  diFCOuree  waa  read  hy  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  to 
I  whicli  we  have  been  lugely  indebted  in  the  pi*- 
poratiou  of  the  present  skeh-h. 


I 
I 

I  OtHCoHiU. 

I      Hr.  Cooper's  residence  at  Obtego,  to  wluch  be 

removed  after  big  return  from  Europe,  passed  oat 
I  of  the  han<'ls  of  his  family  after  his  deatl),  was 

converted  into  a  hotel,  and  consumed  by  fire  in 

the  spring  of  18GS. 

Cooper  was  the   first   American  anth<»'  who 

attained  a  wide  popular  repotation  bejtHid  tbe 
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limits  of  his  own  lanffosge.  His  noYels  were 
translated  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe,  where;  the  Indian  tales 
especially  were  universal  favorites.  His  delinea- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  character  was  a  novelty 
which  gained  him  a  hearing,  and  the  attention 
thus  obtained  was  secured  and  extended  by  bis 
vivid  pictares  of  the  forest  and  the  frontier. 
These  are  topics  akin  in  novel  interest  in  the  old 
world  to  ruined  abbeys  and  castles  in  the  new. 
Scott  had  worked  the  latter  field  to  an  extent 
that  lessened  the  public  interest  in  such  scenes 
when  treated  by  any  but  himself.  Cooper  wisely 
chose  a  new  path,  which  he  could  make  and  hold 
as  his  own.    He  tried  and  succeeded. 

The  novels  of  Scott  set  the  antiquaries  to  work 
rubbing  the  rust  off  old  armor,  and  brushing 
the  dust  from  many  an  old  folio,  and  illustrating 
many  a  well-nigh  forgotten  chapter  of  history; 
and  the  productions  of  Cooper  have  rendered  a 
like  service.  He  has  thrown  a  poetic  atmosphere 
around  the  departing  race  of  the  Red  men,  which, 
if  it  cannot  stay  their  destiny,  will  do  much  to 
fix  their  place  in  history. 

In  his  personal  character  Cooper  presents  to 
us  a  manly  resolute  nature,  of  an  independent 
mood,  aggressive,  fond  of  the  attack ;  conscious 
of  the  strength  which  had  led  him  to  choose  his 
own  path  in  the  world  and  triumph.  He  never 
exerted  his  power,  however,  but  in  some  chivid- 
rous  cause.  In  Europe  he  battled  for  republican- 
ism ;  in  America  he  was  punctilious  for  the  per- 
sonal virtues  which  grow  up  under  an  aristocracy. 
It  would  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
sometimes  been  silent  and  waited  for  time  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  he  contended  with ;  but 
this  was  not  his  nature.  He  had  great  powers, 
to  which  something  should  have  been  conceded 
by  others,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
others  as  well  as  for  him.  The  egotism  of  such 
a  man,  if  not  inevitable,  is  at  lea^t  venial 

It  was  easy  for  those  at  a  distance  to  sneer  at 
alleged  weaknesses;  but  tho<<e  who  knew  him 
wd^  his  fiimily,  his  friends — and  what  noble  men 
they  were,  in  the  highest  stations  of  trust  and 
oonfidence  in  the  country — ^fonnd  new  demands 
fin*  sympathy  and  admiration  in  Cooper's  society. 
With  his  intimates  he  Vas  gay,  frank,  and  warm- 
hearted; fond  of  the  society  of  children;  fall 
of  sport  and  merriment  from  liis  youth  through 
life. 

Miss  Susan  Cooper,  the  daughter  of  the  novelist, 
la  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  merit.  Sural 
ffameSy  publi:$hed  in  1850,  is  a  felicitous  journal 
of  oountJ7  life,  describing  the  scenery  and  charac- 
ter about  her  residence  at  Cooperstown,  with 
minute  observation,  and  with  nodceable  sincerity 
of  style.  7%6  JShyms  and  ReoBon  i(f  (kmntry 
Lif^  published  in  1854,  is  a  choice  collection  of 
passages  from  the  best  authors,  in  pro^e  and  verse, 
who  have  treated  rural  themes,  accompanied  by 
juHt  and  ayinpatbetic  original  comments. 

OAPTOBS  or  A  WBAXJI— nOM  THI   TWOn. 

While  the  young  cornet  Btill  continued  gazing  at 
the  whmle-boat  (for  it  was  the  party  Jrom  the 
flchooner  that  he  saw),  the  hour  expired  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Griffith  and  his  compamoDs;  and  Barn- 
stable reloetantly  determined  to  comply  with  the 
letter  of  his  instractions,  and  leave  them  to  their 
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own  sagacity  and  skill  to  regain  the  Ariel.  The 
boat  hM  been  suffered  to  ride  in  the  edge  of  the 
6ar(  since  the  appearance  of  the  sun ;  and  the  eyes 
of  her  crew  were  kept  anxiously  fixed  on  the  chfis, 
though  in  vain,  to  mscover  the  signal  that  was  to 
call  Siem  to  the  place  of  landing.  After  looking  at 
his  watch  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  as  often  casting 
glances  of  uneasy  dissatisfisction  towards  the  shore, 
Uie  lieutenant  exclaimed— 

"A  charminff  prospect,  this,  Master  Coffin,  but 
rather  too  much  poetry  in  it  for  your  taste ;  I  be- 
lieve you  relish  no  land  that  is  of  a  harder  consist- 
ency than  mud  r* 

"I  was  born  on  the  waters,  sir,"  returned  the 
cockswain,  from  his  snug  abode,  where  he  was  be- 
stowed with  his  usual  economy  of  room,  "  and  it's 
according  to  all  things  for  a  man  to  love  his  native 
soil  ni  not  deny,  Captain  Barnstable,  but  I  would 
rather  drop  my  anchor  ou  a  bottom  that  won't  broom 
a  keel,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  harbour  no  great 
malice  against  dry  land** 

"  I  shul  never  forp^ive  it,  myself,  if  any  accident 
has  befallen  Griffith  m  this  excursion,''  rejoined  the 
lieutenant ;  "  his  Pilot  may  be  a  better  man  on  the 
water  than  on  terra  firma,  long  Tom." 

The  cockswain  turned  his  solemn  visage,  with  an 
extraordinary  meaning,  towards  his  commander,  be- 
fore he  replied — 

«  For  as  long  a  time  as  I  have  followed  the  wa- 
ters, sir,  and  that  hiis  been  ever  since  Fve  drawn  my 
rations,  seeing  that  I  was  bom  while  the  boat  was 
crossing  Nantucket  shoals,  I've  never  known  a  Pilot 
oome  off  in  greater  need,  than  the  one  we  fell  in 
with,  when  we  made  that  stretch  or  two  on  the  land, 
iu  the  dogwatch  of  yesterday." 

"  Ay  I  the  fellow  has  played  his  part  like  a  man;* 
the  occasion  was  great,  and  it  seems  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  his  work." 

"  The  frigate's  people  tell  me,  sir,  that  he  handled 
the  ship  like  a  top,"  continued  the  cockswain ;  "  but 
she  is  a  ship  that  is  a  nateral  inimy  of  the  bottom  1" 

"  Can  you  say  as  much  for  this  boat,  Master 
Coffin f"  cried  Barnstable:  "keep  her  out  of  the 
surf,  or  you'll  have  us  rollin^f  in  upon  the^  beach, 
presently,  like  an  empty  water-cask ;  you  must  re- 
member that  we  cannot  all  wade,  like  yourself  in 
two-fathom  water." 

The  cockswain  cast  a  cool  glance  at  the  crests  of 
foam  that  were  breakine  over  the  tope  of  the  bil- 
lows, within  a  few  yards  of  where  their  boat  was 
riding,  and  called  aloud  to  his  men — 

*'  Pull  a  stroke  or  two ;  away  with  her  into  dark 
water." 

The  drop  of  the  oars  resembled  the  movements  of 
a  nice  machine,  and  the  light  boat  skinuued  along 
the  water  like  a  duck,  that  approaches  to  the  very 
brink  of  some  imminent  danger,  and  then  avoids  it, 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  apparently  without  an 
effort  While  this  necessary  mnrement  was  making, 
Barnstable  arose,  and  surveyed  the  cliffs  with  keen 
eyes,  and  then  turning  once  more  in  disappointment 
from  his  search,  he  said — 

*'  PuU  more  from  the  land,  and  let  her  run  down 
at  an  easy  stroke  to  the  schooner.  Keep  a  look-out 
at  the  eliob,  boys ;  it  is  possible  that  they  are  stowed 
in  some  of  the  holes  in  tne  rocks,  for  it's  no  daylight 
business  they  are  on." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  had 
glided  along  for  nearly  a  mile  in  this  manner,  in  the 
most  profound  silence,  when  suddenly  the  still- 
ness was  broken  by  a  heavy  rush  of  air,  and  a 
dash  of  water,  seemingly  at  no  great  distance  from 
theuL 

"By  heaven,  Tom,"  eried  Barnstable,  starting, 
"  there  is  the  blow  of  a  whale  f" 
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"At,  ay,  sir"  returneJ  tlic  coekiirain with  nndiB- 
tnrbed  eompoeure;  "here  is  hifl  epout  not  half  a 
mile  to  seaward ;  the  easterly  gale  has  driven  the 
Greater  to  leeward,  and  he  begins  to  find  himself  in 
shoal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  while  he  shonid 
haye  been  working  to  windward  1" 

"  The  fellow  takes  it  eoolly,  too  1  he's  in  no  hiiny 
to  get  an  offing  T 

**  I  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  reeling 
over  his  tobacco  in  his  month,  very  composedly, 
while  his  little  sunken  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight,  "the  gentleman  has  lost  his 
reckoning,  and  dou't  know  which  way  to  head  to 
take  himself  back  into  blue  water." 

"  Tis  a  fin-back !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  he 
will  soon  make  hen  d- way,  and  be  oE" 

"  No,  sir,  'tis  a  right  whale,"  answered  Tom ;  "  I 
saw  his  spout ;  he  tlirew  up  a  pair  of  as  prettyrain- 
bows  as  a  Christian  would  wian  to  look  at  He's  a 
raal  oil-butt,  that  fellow  I" 

Barnstable  laughed,  turned  himself  away  from  the 
tempting  sight,  and  tried  to  look  at  the  clifis ;  and 
tlien  unconsciously  bent  his  longing  eyes  again  on 
the  sluggish  animal,  who  was  throwing  his  huffe 
carcass,  at  times,  for  many  feet  from  the  wat«r,  m 
idle  gambols.  The  temptation  for  sport,  and  the  re- 
collection of  his  early  habits^  at  length  prevaile<l 
over  his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  and  the 
young  officer  enquired  of  his  cockswain — 

"  Is  there  any  whale-line  in  the  boat,  to  make  fast 
to  that  harpoon  which  you  bear  about  with  you  in 
fair  weather  or  foul  f" 

"  I  never  trust  the  boat  from  the  schooner  without 
part  of  a  shot,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain ;  "  there 
IS  something  nnteral  in  the  sight  of  a  tub  to  my  old 
eyes." 

Barnstable  looked  at  his  watch,  and  again  at  the 
cliffs,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  joyous  tones — 

"Give  strong  way,  my  hearties!  There  seems 
nothing  better  to  be  done ;  let  us  have  a  stroke  of  a 
harpoon  at  that  impudent  roecal." 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and  the  old  cock- 
swain suflfered  his  solemn  visage  to  relax  into  a  small 
laugh,  while  the  w^hale-boat  sprang  forward  like  a 
courser  for  the  goal  During  the  few  minutes  they 
were  pulling  towards  their  game,  long  Tom  arose 
from  his  crouching  attitude  in  the  stern-sheets,  and 
transferred  his  huge  form  to  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
where  he  made  such  preparations  to  strike  the  whale 
as  the  occasion  required.  The  tub,  containing  about 
half  of  a  whale  line,  was  placed  at  the  feet  of  Barn- 
stable, who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer  with 
in  place  of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped,  iu 
order  that,  if  necessary,  the  boat  might  be  whirled 
round  when  not  advancing. 

Their  approach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the 
monster  of  tne  deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  throwing  the  water  in  two  circular  spouts  high 
into  the  air,  occasionallv  flourishing  the  broad  flukes 
of  his  tail  with  a  graceful  but  terrific  force,  until  the 
hardy  seamen  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him, 
when  he  suddenly  cast  his  head  downward,  and, 
without  an  apparent  effort,  reared  his  immense  body 
for  many  feet  above  the  water,  waving  his  tail  vio- 
lently, and  producing  a  whizzing  noise,  that  sounded 
like  the  rushing  of  wind& 

The  oookswain  stood  erect,  poising  his  harpoon, 
rendy  for  the  blow ;  but  when  be  b^eld  the  crea- 
ture assume  this  formidable  attitude,  he  waved  his 
hand  to  his  commander,  who  instantly  signed  to  his 
men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this  situation  the  sports- 
men rested  a  few  moments,  while  the  whale  struck 
several  blows  on  the  water  in  rapid  succession,  the 
noise  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  cliffs,  like  the 
hollow  reports  of  so  many  cannon.   After  this  wanton 


eoEhibition  of  his  terrible  strength,  the  monster  sank 
again  iuto  his  native  element,  and  sUnrly  disappearcd 
firom  the  eyes  of  his  punoem, 

"Which  way  did  he  head,  Tomf"  cried  Barn- 
stable, the  moment  the  whale  was  out  of  sigfat 

"  Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  retamed  tfaa 
cockswain,  whose  eye  was  gradually  brightenijig 
with  the  excitement  of  the  sport ;  "hell  soon  run 
his  nose  asainst  the  bottom  if  he  stands  long  on  that 
course,  ana  will  be  glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure 
air ;  send  her  a  few  fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and 
I  promise  we  shall  not  be  out  of  his  track." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman 
proved  true ;  for  in  a  few  moments  the  water  broke 
near  them,  and  another  spout  was  east  into  the  air, 
when  the  huge  animal  mshed  for  half  his  length  in 
the  same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  turbu- 
lence and  foam  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  launcliiug  of  a  vessel,  for  the  first  time,  into  its 

{)ro{>er  element.  After  this  evolution  the  whale  rolled 
icavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  further  efforts. 

Uis  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by 
Barnstiible  and  his  cockswain,  and  when  he  was  in 
a  st.-ite  of  comparative  rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal 
to  his  crew  to  ply  their  oars  once  more:  A  few  long 
and  vi^rous  strokes  sent  the  boat  directly  up  to  the 
broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  to- 
wards one  of  the  fins,  which  was,  at  tames,  as  the 
animal  yielded  sluggishly  to  the  action  of  the  waves, 
exposed  to  view.  The  cockswain  poised  his  harpoon 
with  mueh  precision,  and  then  darted  it  from  him 
with  a  violence  that  boried  the  iron  in  the  blubber 
of  their  foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  uiade,  losig 
Tom  shouted,  with  aingular  eamestncas 

"  Stam  all  I" 

"Stern  all!"  echoed  Barnstable;  when  the  obe- 
dient seamen,  by  united  eflfbrts,  forced  the  boat  in  a 
backward  direction  beyond  the  reach  of  any  blow 
from  their  formidable  antsgonist.  The  alarmed  ani- 
mal, however,  meditated  no  such  resistance;  igno- 
rant of  his  own  ])ower,  and  of  the  insignificance  of 
his  enemies,  he  sought  refuge  in  flight  One  moment 
of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  the  entrance  of  the  iron, 
when  he  east  his  huge  tail  into  the  air,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  threw  the  sea  around  him  into  increased 
commotion,  and  then  disappeared  with  the  quiekneas 
of  lightning,  amid  a  cloua  of  foam. 

"tinub  him!"  shouted  Barnstable;  "hold  on, 
Tom ;  he  rises  already." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain, 
seizing  the  line,  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat 
with  a  velocity  that  rendered  such  a  manoeu- 
vre rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  to  yield  more 
gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead  that  was 
placed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  for  that  purpose. 
Presently  the  line  stretched  forward,  and  rising  to 
the  suruce  with  tremulous  vibrations,  it  indicatod 
the  direction  in  which  tlie  animal  might  be  expected 
to  re-appear.  Barnstable  had  cast  Uie  bows  of  tha 
boat  towards  that  point,  before  the  terrified  and 
wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to  thesurlisce,  whoee 
time  was,  however,  no  longer  wasted  in  his  sports, 
but  who  cast  the  waters  aside,  as  he  foreed  his  way, 
with  prodigious  velocity,  along  the  sur&ce.  The 
boat  was  <&agged  violently  in  his  wake,  and  cat 
through  the  billows  with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that  at 
moments  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the 
ocean.  Wnen  long  Tom  beheld  hie  victim  throwing 
his  spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation 
to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked  with  tfao 
deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried — 

"Ay!  I've  touched  the  fellow's  life!  it  must  be 
more  than  two  foot  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron 
from  reaching  the  life  of  any  whale  that  ever  sculled 
the  ocean  1" 
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**  I  beliere  yoa  bftT«  Bftved  ^ottnelf  the  trotible  of 
using  the  bAToiiet  you  have  ri^ed  for  a  lance/*  said 
his  commanaer,  who  entered  into  the  roort  with  all 
the  ardour  of  one  irhoee  yonth  had  been  chiefly 
patted  in  such  pnrsuits:  *'feel  your  line,  Master 
Coffin ;  ean  we  haul  alonf^ride  of  our  enemy  f  I  like 
not  the  oourse  he  in  steering,  as  he  tow*  us  from  the 
schooner." 

"  Tis  the  creater's  way,  sir,"  said  the  eockswain ; 
**  you  know  they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils,  when 
they  run,  the  same  as  a  man ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and 
let's  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seamen  now  seized  the  whale-line,  and  slowlj^ 
drew  their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail 
of  the  ftsh,  whose  progress  became  sensibly  less 
rapid,  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared 
to  roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  if  sutfering  the  agony 
of  death. 

''Shall  we  pull  in,  and  finish  him,  TomT  cried 
Barnstable ;  '*  A  few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would 
doit." 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with 
cool  discretion,  and  repUed  to  this  interrogatory — 

**  No,  sir,  no— he's  going  into  his  flurry ;  there's 
no  occasion  for  disgracing  ourselyes  by  using  a  sol- 
dier's weapon  in  taking  a  whalei  8tam  off,  sir,  starn 
offl  the  creater's  in  his  flurry  1" 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  ooat  cautiously  drew  off 
to  a  aistance,  leaving  to  the  animal  a  clear  space, 
while  under  its  dying  agonies.  From  a  state  oi  per- 
fect rest,  the  terrible  monster  threw  its  tail  on  high, 
as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapi- 
dity and  violence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view  by  a 
pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood. 
The  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  tiie  bellowing  of  a 
herd  of  bulls;  and  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
iiaot,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  mon- 
sters were  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  behind  the 
bloody  mist  that  obstructed  the  view.  Gradually, 
tiiese  effects  subsided,  and  when  the  discoloured 
water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular 
swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen,  exhausted,  and 
yielding  passivdy  to  its  fiite.  Am  life  departed,  the 
enormous  blaek  mass  rolled  to  one  side ;  and  when 
the  white  and  glistening  skin  of  the  belly  became 
apparent,  the  seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory 
was  achieved. 

**  Whaf  8  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Barnstable,  as  he 
stood  and  gazed  with  a  diminished  excitement  at 
their  victim ;  '*  he  will  yield  no  food,  and  his  carcass 
will  probably  drift  to  land,  and  furnish  our  eneoiies 
with  the  oU. 

"If  I  had  but  that  oreater  in  Boston  Bay,"  said 
the  cockswain,  "  it  would  prove  the  making  of  me ; 
but  such  is  my  luck  for  ever  I  Pull  up,  at  any  rate, 
and  let  me  get  my  harpoon  and  line---the  English 
shall  never  get  tiiem  while  old  Tom  Coffin  can 
Wow." 
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By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  left  the  highway,  and  pursued 
their  course  under  the  shade  of  the  stately  trees  that 
crowned  the  eminence.  The  day  was  becoming 
warm,  and  the  girls  plunged  more  deeply  into  the 
forest,  as  they  found  its  invigorating  coolness  agree- 
ably contrasted  to  the  excessive  heat  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  ascent  The  conversation,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  was  entirely  changed  to  the  littfe 
incidents  and  scenes  of  their  walk,  and  every  tall 
pine,  and  every  shrub  or  flower,  called  forth  some 
simple  expression  of  admiration. 

In  this  manner  they  prooeeded  along  the  margin 


of  the  precipice,  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
placid  Otsego,  or  pausing  to  listen  to  the  rattling  of 
wheels  and  the  sounds  of  hammers,  that  rose  from 
the  valley,  to  mingle  the  signs  of  men  with  the  scenes 
of  nature,  when  Klizabeth  suddenly  started,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  listen !  there  are  the  cries  of  a  child  on  this 
mountain  t  is  there  a  clearing  near  us !  or  can  some 
little  one  have  strayed  from  its  parents  f" 

"  Such  things  frequently  happen,"  returned  Lou- 
isa. "  Let  us  follow  the  sounds :  it  may  be  a  wan- 
derer starving  on  the  hilL" 

Urged  by  uiis  consideration,  the  females  pursued 
the  low,  mournful  sounds,  that  proceeded  from  the 
forest,  with  quick  and  impatient  steps.  More  than 
once,  the  ardent  Elizabeth  was  on  uie  point  of  an- 
nouncing that  she  saw  the  sufferer,  wlien  Louisa 
caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  pointing  behind  them, 
cried — 

"Look  at  the  dog  I" 

Brave  had  been  their  companion,  from  the  time 
the  voice  of  his  young  mistress  lured  him  from  his 
kennel,  to  the  present  moment  His  advanced  age 
had  lonff  before  deprived  him  of  his  activity;  and 
when  his'  companions  stopped  to  view  the  scenery, 
or  to  add  to  their  bouquets,  the  mastiff  would  lay 
his  huge  frame  on  the  ground,  and  await  their  move- 
ments, with  his  eyes  closed,  and  a  Ustlessness  in  his 
air  that  ill  accorded  with  the  character  of  a  pro- 
tector. But  when,  aroused  by  this  cry  from  Louisa, 
Miss  Temple  turned,  she  saw  the  dog  with  his  eyes 
keenly  set  on  some  distant  object,  his  head  bent  near 
the  ground,  and  his  hair  actually  rising  on  his  body, 
through  fright  or  a:)ger.  It  was  most  probably  the 
latter,  for  he  was  growling  in  a  low  key,  and  occa- 
sionally showing  his  teeth,  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  terrified  his  mistress,  had  she  not  so  well  known 
his  good  qualities. 

"Brave!"  she  said,  "be  quiet,  Brave  1  what  do 
you  see,  fellow !" 

At  the  sounds  of  her  voice,  the  rage  of  the  mas- 
tiff, instead  of  being  at  all  diminished,  was  very  sen- 
sibly increased,  lie  stalked  in  front  of  the  ladies, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  growl- 
ing louder  than  before,  and  occasionally  giving  vent 
to  his  ire,  by  a  short,  surly  barking. 

"What  does  he  see?"  said  Elizabeth:  "there 
must  be  some  animal  in  sight" 

Hearing  no  answer  from  her  companion.  Miss 
Temple  turned  her  head,  and  beheld  Louisa,  stand- 
ing with  her  face  whitened  to  the  color  of  death, 
and  her  finger  pointing  upwards,  with  a  sort  of 
fiickering,  convulsed  motion.  Tlie  quick  eye  of  Eli- 
zabeth glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  by  her 
friend,  where  she  saw  the  fierce  front  and  glarinff 
eyes  of  a  female  panther,  fixed  on  them  in  horrid 
malignity,  and  threatening  to  leap. 

"Let  us  fly,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  grasping  the 
arm  of  Louisa,  whose  form  yielded  like  melting  snow. 

There  was  not  a  single  feeling  in  the  temperament 
of  Elizabeth  Temple  that  could  prompt  her  to  desert 
a  companion  in  such  an  extremity.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  by  the  side  of  the  inanimate  Louisa,  tearinp^ 
from  the  person  of  her  friend,  with  instinctive  readi- 
ness, such  parts  of  her  dress  as  might  obstruct  her 
respiration,  and  encouraging  their  only  safeguard, 
the  dog,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  sounds  of  her  voice, 
"  Courage,  Brave  1"  she  cried,  her  own  tones  bo- 
ginning  to  tremble,  "  courage,  courage,  good  Brave  I" 

A  quarter-grown  cub,  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
seen, now  appeared,  dropping  from  the  branches  of 
a  sapling  that  grew  unoer  the  shade  of  the  beech 
which  held  its  dam.  This  ignorant,  but  vicious  crea- 
ture, approached  the  dog,  imitating  the  actions  and 
sounds  of  its  parent^  but 'exhibiting  a  strange  mix- 
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ture  of  the  playfalnen  of  a  kittea  with  the  ferocity 
of  its  race.  Standing  on  its  hind  legs,  it  woald  rend 
the  biirk  of  a  tree  with  its  fore  paws,  and  pinj  the 
antics  of  a  cat ;  and  then,  by  lasiiiug  itself  with  its 
tail,  growliug,  and  scratchiitg  the  earth,  it  wonld 
attempt  the  manifestations  of  aLger  thai  rendered 
its  parent  so  terrific 

All  this  time  Brave  stood  firm  and  undaunted,  his 
short  tail  erect,  his  body  drawn  backward  on  its 
haunches,  and  his  eyes  followiiig  the  moYements  of 
both  dam  and  calx  At  every  gambol  played  by  the 
latter,  it  approached  nigber  to  the  dog,  the  growl- 
ing of  the  three  becoming  more  horrid  at  each  mo> 
ment,  uitil  the  younger  beast  overleaping  its  in- 
tended bound,  fell  directly  before  the  mastiff.  There 
was  a  moment  of  fearful  cries  and  struggles,  but 
they  ended  almost  as  soon  as  commenced,  by  the 
cub  appearing  in  the  air,  hurled  from  the  jaws  of 
Brave,  with  a  violence  that  sent  it  against  a  tree  so 
forcibly  as  to  render  it  completely  senseless* 

Elizabeth  witnessed  the  short  struggle,  and  her 
blood  was  warmiiig  with  the  triumph  of  the  dog, 
when  she  saw  tlie  form  of  the  old  panther  in  the  air, 
springing  twenty  feet  from  the  branch  of  the  beech 
to  the  back  of  the  mastiff,  Ko  words  of  ours  can  de- 
scribe the  fury  of  the  conflict  that  followed.  It  was 
a  eonfused  struggle  on  the  dry  leaves,  accompanied 
by  loud  and  terrific  criea  Miss  Temple  cor.tinued 
on  her  knees,  bonding  over  the  form  of  Louisa,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  animals,  with  an  interest  so  horrid, 
and  yet  so  intense,  that  she  almost  forgot  her  own 
stake  in  the  result  So  rapid  and  vigorous  were  the 
bounds  of  the  inhabitant  ot  the  forest,  th»t  its  active 
frame  seemed  constantly  in  the  air,  while  the  dog 
nobly  faced  his  foe  at  each  successive  leap.  When 
the  paoiher  lighted  on  the  shoulders  of  tne  mastiff, 
which  was  its  constant  aim,  old  Brave,  though  torn 
with  her  talons,  and  stained  with  his  own  blood, 
that  already  flowed  from  a  dozen  wounds,  would 
shake  off  his  furious  foe  like  a  feaUier,  and  rearing 
on  his  hind  legs,  rush  to  the  fray  again,  with  iaws 
distended,  and  a  dauntless  eye.  But  age,  ana  his 
pampered  life,  greatly  diBquafified  the  noble  mastiff 
for  such  a  struggle.  In  everything  but  courage,  he 
was  only  the  vestige  of  what  he  had  once  been.  A 
higher  bound  than  ever  raised  the  wary  and  furious 
beast  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dog,  who  was 
making  a  desperate  but  fruitless  dash  at  her,  from 
which  she  abghted  in  a  favorable  position,  on  the 
back  of  her  aged  foe.  For  a  single  moment  only 
could  the  panther  remain  there,  the  great  strengtn 
of  the  dog  returning  with  a  convulsive  effort  But 
Llizabeth  saw,  as  Brave  fastened  his  teeth  in  the 
side  of  his  enemy,  that  the  collar  of  brass  around 
his  neck,  which  nad  been  glittering  throughout  the 
f^ay,  was  of  the  color  of  blood,  and  direcUy,  that  his 
firame  was  sinking  to  the  earth,  where  it  soon  lay 
prostrate  and  faelplees.  Several  mighty  effoi-ts  of 
the  wild-cat  to  ezmcate  herself  from  the  jaws  of  the 
dog  followed,  but  they  were  fruitless,  until  the  ma»- 
tiff  turned  on  his  back,  his  ^pe  collapsed,  and  his 
teeth  loosened,  when  the  short  convulsions  and  still- 
ness that  ensued,  announced  the  death  of  poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth  now  lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
beast  There  is  said  to  be  something  in  the  front  of 
the  image  of  the  Bilaker  that  daunts  the  hearts  of 
the  inferior  beings  of  his  creation;  and  it  would 
seem  that  some  such  power,  in  the  present  instance, 
suspended  the  threatened  blow.  The  eyes  of  the 
monster  and  the  kneeling  maiden  met  for  an  instant, 
when  the  former  stooped  to  examine  her  fallen  foe ; 
next  to  scent  her  luckless  cub.  From  the  latter  ex- 
amination, it  turned,  however,  with  its  eyes  appa- 
rently emitting  fl98hes  of  fire,  its  tail  lashing  its 


sides  fnrioosly,  and  its  daws  projeetiiig  inehss  (nm 
her  broad  feet 

Miss  Temple  did  not  or  could  not  move.  Her 
hands  were  clasjMHl  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  bnl 
her  eyes  were  still  drawn  to  bar  terriue  enemy^ 
her  cheeks  were  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  mar- 
ble, and  her  lips  were  slightly  separated  with  horror. 

The  moment  seemed  now  to  nava  arrived  for  tha 
fatal  termination,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  £]k»- 
beth  was  bi»winff  meekly  to  the  strode,  when  a 
rustling  of  leaves  behind  seemed  rather  to  mock  the 
organs  than  to  meet  her  eaia. 

**Histl  hiatr  said  a  low  voioe,  "steep  lower,  gal; 
your  bonnet  hides  the  ereater^s  head." 

It  was  rather  the  yielding  of  nature  than  a  com- 
pliance with. this  unexpected  order,  that  caused  the 
Lead  of  our  heroine  to  sink  on  her  bosom ;  when 
she  heard  the  report  of  the  rifie,  the  whizzing  of  the 
bullet,  and  the  enraged  cries  of  the  beast,  who  was 
rolling  over  on  the  earth  biting  its  own  flesh,  and 
tearing  the  twigs  and  branches  within  its  reach.  At 
the  next  instant  the  form  of  the  Leather-stocking 
rushed  by  her,  and  he  called  alond — 

*'  Come  in.  Hector,  come  in,  old  fool ;  *tis  a  hard- 
lived  animal,  and  may  jump  ag'in."  • 

Katty  fearlessly  maiutamed  his  position  in  front 
of  the  females,  notwithstanding  the  violent  boonds 
and  threatening  aspect  of  the  wounded  panther, 
which  gave  several  indications  of  retumicg  strength 
and  ferocity,  until  his  rifle  was  again  loaded,  when 
he  stepped  up  to  the  enraged  animal,  and  placing 
the  muzzle  close  to  its  head,  every  spark  of  ufe  was 
extinguished  by  the  dischaige. 

maamuLnm  ±t  tbm  psath  or  bs  SAVAea  worn. 

By  this  time  the  piece  was  reloaded,  and  Dtit- 
slayer,  after  tossing  the  tomaliawk  into  the  canoe, 
advanced  to  his  victim,  and  stood  over  him,  leaning 
on  his  rifle,  in  melancholy  attention.  It  was  tiie  fint 
instance  in  which  he  had  seen  a  man  fidl  in  battlsL 
It  was  the  first  fellow  creature  against  whom  he  had 
ever  seriously  raised  his  own  hand.  The  sensationa 
were  novel ;  and  regret,  with  the  freshness  of  our  bet- 
ter feelings,  mingled  with  his  triumph.  The  Imfian 
was  not  dead,  though  shot  directly  through  the  body. 
He  lay  on  his  back  motionless,  bat  his  eyes,  now 
full  of  consciousness,  watched  each  action  of  his 
victor— as  the  fallen  bird  regards  the  fowler— jeak«a 
of  every  movement  The  man  probably  ezpeoted 
the  &tal  blow  which  was  to  precede  the  loas  of  his 
scalp ;  or  perhaps  he  anticipated  that  this  latter  aefc 
of  cruelty  would  precede  his  death.  Deerdiayer 
read  his  uioujghts ;  and  he  found  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction in  relieving  the  apprehensi<His  of  the  helpless 
savagei 

"  No,  no,  red-skin,"  he  said ;  "  youVe  nothing  mora 
to  fear  from  me.  I  am  of  a  Christian  ttoA,  and 
scalping  is  not  of  my  gifts.  FU  just  make  sartaia 
of  your  rifle,  and  tlien  oome  back  and  do  yon  what 
sarvicelcan.  Though  herel  can't  stay  much  longer, 
,  as  the  crack-  of  three  rifles  will  be  apt  to  bring  soom 
of  your  devils  down  upon  me." 

The  close  of  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  Bolilo<|iiy, 
as  the  joung  man  went  in  ^uest  of  the  fallen  nfleu 
The  piece  was  found  where  ita  owner  had  drc^pped 
it,  and  was  immediately  put  into  the  canoe.  Layuff 
his  own  rifie  at  its  side,  Deerslayer  then  retnraad 
and  stood  over  the  Indian  again. 

^  All  inmity  atween  you  and  me's  at  an  ind,  red- 
skin," he  said ;  "  and  you  may  set  your  heart  at  res* 
on  the  score  of  the  soalp,  or  any  further  injuiy.  Mj 
gifts  are  white,  as  Fve  told  yon ;  and  I  hope  my 
conduct  will  be  white  also  1" 

Could  looks  have  conveyed  all  they  meant,  it  ia 
probable  Deerslayer's  innocent  vanity  on  the  sa' ' 
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of  color  vonld  hnye  been  rebuked  a  little;  bat  he 
oomprdiended  the  gratitude  that  wot  ezpreaeed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  saTage,  without  in  the  least 
detecting  the  bitter  aareasm  that  struggled  with  the 
better  feeling. 

"  Water  I**  ejaculated  the  thirsty  and  unfortanate 
ereature ;  "  give  poor  Iiijin  water." 

**  Aye,  water  you  shall  have,  if  yoa  drink  the  lake 
diy.  I'U  just  carry  you  down  to  it,  that  you  may 
take  your  fill.  This  is  the  way,  they  tell  me,  witn 
all  W(mnded  peofde— water  is  tneir  greatest  comfort 
and  delight" 

Bo  saying,  Deerslayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  lake.  Here  he  first 
helped  him  to  tnke  an  attitude  in  which  he  could 
appease  his  burning  thirst;  after  which  he  seated 
himself  on  a  stone,  and  took  the  head  of  his  wounded 
adyersanr  in  his  own  lap,  and  endeayored  to  soothe 
his  anguish  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

**  It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  tell  you  your  time 
hadn*t  come,  warrior,"  he  commenced,  *'  and  there- 
fore ni  not  say  it  You'ye  passed  the  middle  age 
already,  and,  considertn'  the  sort  of  lives  ye  lead, 
your  <mys  have  been  pretty  well  filled.  The  prin- 
cipal thinff  now,  is  to  look  forward  to  what  comes 
next  K either  red-akin  nor  pale-face,  on  the  whole, 
calculates  much  on  sleepin'  for  ever ;  but  both  ex- 
pect to  live  in  another  world.  Each  has  hid  gifts, 
and  will  be  judged  by  'em,  and  I  suppose,  you've 
thought  these  matters  over  enough,  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  sarmons  when  the  trial  comes.  You'll  find 
your  happy  hunting-grounds,  if  you've  been  a  just 
Injin ;  il  an  onjust,  you'll  meet  your  departs  in  ano- 
ther way.  I've  my  own  idees  about  these  things ; 
but  you  re  too  old  and  exper'enced  to  need  any  ex- 
planutiotis  from  one  as  young  as  I." 

*'Grood!"  ejaculated  the  Indian,  whose  yoiee  re- 
tained its  depth  even  as  life  ebbed  away ;  '*  young 
head— ole  wisdom  1" 

**  It's  sometimes  a  consolation,  when  the  ind  comes, 
to  know  that  them  we've  harmed,  or  tried  to  harm, 
forgiye  us.  I  suppose  nutur*  seeks  this  relief,  by 
way  of  getting  a  pardon  on  'arth :  as  we  never  can 
know  whether  He  pardons,  who  is  all  in  all,  till 
judgment  itself  comes.  It's  soothing  to  know  that 
any  pardon  at  such  times;  and  tiint,  I  conclude,  is 
the  secret  Now,  as  for  myself,  I  overlook  altogether 
your  designs  ag'in  my  life :  first,  because  no  harm 
came  of  'em;  next,  because  it's  your  gifts,  and  natui^, 
and  trainin',  and  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  you 
at  all ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  I  can  bear 
no  iU-will  to  a  dying  man,  whetlier  heathen  or 
Christian.  So  put  your  heart  at  ease,  so  far  os  Fm 
eonsarned ;  you  know  best  what  other  matters  ought 
to  trouble  you,  or  what  ought  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tioo  in  so  tiring  a  moment^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  had  some  of  the 
fearful  glimpses  of  the  unknown  state  of  being 
which  God  m  mercy  seems  at  times  to  afford  to  all 
the  human  race;  but  they  were  necessarily  in  con- 
Ibnnity  with  his  habits  and  prejudices.  Like  most 
of  his  people,  and  like  too  many  of  our  own,  he 
thought  more  of  dying  in  a  way  to  gain  applause 
among  those  he  left  than  to  secure  n  letter  state  of 
existence  hereaffcer.  While  Deerslayer  was  speaking 
his  mind  was  a  little  bewildered,  though  he  relt  that 
the  intention  was  good ;  and  when  he  had  done,  a 
re^et  passed  over  his  spirit  that  none  of  his  own 
tnbe  were  present  to  witness  his  stoicism,  under 
extreme  bodily  sufferiiiff,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  met  his  end.  With  the  high  innate  cour- 
t«By  that  so  often  distinguishes  the  Indian  warrior 
berore  he  becomes  corrupted  by  too  much  intercourse 
with  the  worst  class  of  the  white  men,  he  endeavored 
to  express  his  thankfulness  for  the  other's  good  inten- 


tions, and  to  let  him  nnderstand  that  they  were  ap- 
preciated. 

«<  Goodl"  he  repeated,  for  this  was  an  English 
word  much  used  oy  the  savages — "  good — ^young 
head ;  young  heart,  too.  Old  heart  tough ;  no  shed 
tear.  Hear  Indian  when  he  die,  luid  no  want  to  lie 
— what  he  call  himf* 

**  Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,  though  the 
Delawares  have  said  that  when  I  get  back  from  this 
war-path,  I  shall  have  a  more  manly  title,  provided   ) 
I  can  'orn  one." 

**  That  good  name  for  boy — ^poor  name  for  warrior. 
He  get  ^tter  quick.  No  fear  ther^ — ^the  savage 
had  strength  sufficient,  under  the  strong  excitement 
he  felt,  to  raise  a  hand  and  tap  the  yioung  man  on 
his  breast — ^"  eye  sartain — ^finger  lightning — aim, 
death — ^great  warrior  soon.  N o  Deerslayer — Hawk- 
eye — ^Hawkey e — Hawkey e.    Shake  hand." 

Deerslayer— or  Hawkeye,  as  the  youth  was  then 
first  named,  for  in  after  years  he  bore  the  appellation 
throughout  all  that  region — ^Deerslayer  took  the 
hand  of  the  savnge,  whose  last  bre:ith  was  drawn  in 
tliat  attitude,  gazing  in  admiration  at  the  counte- 
nance of  a  stranger  who  hud  shown  so  much  readi- 
ness, skill,  and  firmness,  in  a  scene  that  was  equally 
trying  and  novel  When  the  reader  remembers  it  is 
the  highest  gratification  an  Indian  can  receiye  to  see 
his  enemy  betray  weakness,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  conduct  which  had  extorted  so  great 
a  concession  at  such  a  moment 

*'  His  spirit  has  fled !"  said  Deerslayer,  in  a  sup- 
pressed, melancholy  voice.  "All's  met  Well,  to 
this  we  must  all  come,  sooner  or  later ;  and  he  is 
happiest,  let  his  skin  be  of  what  color  it  may,  who 
is  best  fitted  to  meet  it  Here  lies  the  body  of  no 
doubt  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  soul  is  already  flying 
towards  its  heaven  or  hell,  whether  that  be  a  happy 
hunting-ground,  a  place  scant  of  game;  regions  of 
glory,  according  to  Moravian  doctnne,  or  flames  of 
fire  r  So  it  happens,  too,  as  regards  other  matters  1 
Here  have  old  Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got  them- 
selves into  difficulty,  if  they  hav'n't  got  themselves 
into  torment  and  death,  and  all  for  a  bounty  that 
luck  offera  to  mo  in  what  many  would  think  a  law- 
ful and  suitable  manner.  But  not  a  farthing  of  such 
money  shall  cross  my  hand.  White  I  was  born,  and 
white  will  I  die ;  clinging  to  color  to  the  lost,  even 
though  the  King's  Majesty,  his  governors,  and  all  his 
councils,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  forget 
from  what  they  come,  and  where  they  hope  to  go, 
and  all  for  a  little  advantoffe  in  warfare.  No,  no- 
warrior,  hand  of  mine  shall  never  molest  your  scalp, 
and  so  your  soul  may  rest  in  peace  on  the  point  of 
making  a  decent  appearance,  when  the  body  comes 
to  join  it,  in  your  own  land  of  spirits^" 

Deerslayer  arose  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Then 
he  placed  the  body  of  the  dead  man  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  its  back  against  the  little  rock,  taking 
the. necessary  care  to  prevent  it  from  faUing  or  in 
any  way  settling  into  an  attitude  that  might  be 
thought  unseemly  by  the  sensitive,  though  wild  no- 
tions of  a  savage.  When  this  duty  was  performed, 
the  younff  man  stood  gazing  at  the  grim  countenance 
of  his  fallen  foe,  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  abstraction. 

JAKES  A.  HILLHOUSB. 

Thb  ancestors  of  James  A.  Hillhonse  emigrated 
from  the  county  Derry,  Ireland,  where  the  &mily 
had  long  held  a  high  social  pDsition,  to  the  colony 
of  Gonnecticnt  in  1720.  The  grandfather  and 
father  of  the  poet  were  both  men  of  standing  and 
inflnence,  the  one  haying  been  employed  for  half 
a  century  in  the  public  service  of  the  colony,  and 
t^e  other  having  occupied  a  seat  in  both  branches 
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of  the  Fedenl  LegiiJatDre,  tt  perioda  not  long 
after  the  Kuvulutiua.  Hu  married  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  MtiUncthun  Woolbej,  of  Dosoru,  Long 
kland,  «  lady  of  great  rufinenmut,  b«anty,  aud 
Btrengtli  of  mind  luid  churecter.  Thtsir  son, 
Jtunea,  was  bom  at  t><:w  llaveii,  September  20, 
ITUa.  He  was  rumarkulile  in  hii  biiyli»od  fur  his 
Btrengtlk  knd  dexteritj  iu  aUiktic  exerdsus,  and 
for  the  grace  of  bis  deportiucut.  He  eiilrred 
Vtdo  College  in  his  Htloeuth  ;eur,  and  maintained 
A  high  raidc  in  hia  atudieB,  and  paruuulurlv  in 
EngUiih  couipositiim.  Upon  taking  liis  Mauter's 
degt^,  ha  delivered  an  oration  on  3'lie  Ediusatioa 
of  a  Pott,  which  was  so  much  a^luiired  that  it 
obtained  him  an  iovilatiun  U)  deliver  a  poem  at 
the  nuxt  anniveraai7  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Bo- 
ck-ty.  In  fQlfiliiieiit  of  this  appoiiittnunt  he 
pruduced  Th»  Jadgment,  in  1812.  Thuugh  a 
topic  baffling  all  Luumn  intelligeni.-e,  tlie  jioet 
treated  its  august  incidenu  aa  tliey  are  por- 
trayed in  holy  writ,  with  elevation,  exercidiug 
hia  ima^nation  on  the  allowable  groucid  of  the 
liumon  cmotlima  and  the  divurse  gathering  of 
the  human  race,  with  a  truly  pueiic  description 
of  tbe  hai  evening  of  the  eipirin^r  world. 


Soon  after  leaving  College,  Hillhooae  passed 
tiiiree  jeara  in  Ikr-toti,  in  prejuiration  for  a  mer- 
oantile  career.  The  war  iiruving  an  interruption 
to  his  plana,  he  eniplnyeJ  a  period  of  enfurced 
leisure  in  writing  IferntCria,  Perey't  3tu*'jve,  and 
other  dramatic  compositions.  After  the  ]jence  he 
engaged  in  commerce  in  die  city  of  New  Yurk, 
and  in  1819  viaitiid  England,  where  ha  aaw,  among 
other  discinguiehed  men,  Zacbary  Hacaulay  (the 
&lher  of  the  hiatorian),  who  afterwarda  spoke  of 
him  to  bis  Araerioao  frieiKla  as  "the  most 
aooompli^hed  young  man  with  whom  he  was 
aoqaainted."  During  this  visit  lie  pnbiished 
"  Percy's  Masque,"  in  London.  It  was  at  once 
reprinted  in  thia  country,  and  received  with  great 
fiivor  on  both  sides  of  Uie  Atlantic. 

In  1822  hi  married  Corueliii,  the  eldest  dan^ter 
of  Jsaiu:  I^awrence  of  New  York,  aud  noon  after 


removed  to  a  conntry  seat  ne«r  Kew  Haven, 
which  he  called  Saobem'e  Wood,  and  where,  with 
the  exoeptiou  of  on  annual  winter  viait  of  a  few 
mootha  Ui  New  YfH'k,  the   remainder  of  his  life 

was  pawed,  iu  the  cultivation  and  aduninicnt  of 
bis  beautiliil  home,  and  in  literary  pursuita  and 
studies.  Tlutoe  suuii  produced  tlie  ripe  fruit  of 
bU  mind,  the  drama  of  Eadad,  written  in  16£1, 
aud  published  in  1825. 

In  1839,  having  oarefnUy  revised,  be  Deflected 
hia  previouE-ly  puUi^hed  works,  including  several 
urationa  dehvered  on  variona  occasiona,  and  a 
domestic  tragedy,  Demetria,  written  twenty-six 
years  before,  in  two  voluniea.*  Thia  settlement, 
BO  to  apeak,  of  his  literary  atfura,  waa  to  prove 
the  pritursctr,  at  no  remote  interval,  of  the  close 
of  bia  eurtlily  career.     Hi   friends  had  previously 


diaeaiie  asaunung  a  more  aggravated  form,  and 
advancing  with  gre^it  rapidity,  put  an  end  to 
hia  hfe  on  the  4th  of  Januar}-,  1841.t 

The  prevalent  character  of  ttie  writings  lA 
llilUiouae  ia  a  oert«in  spirit  of  elegance,  which 
cliaracterizes  both  his  prose  and  poetry,  and 
which  ia  allied  to  the  higher  themes  of  passion 
aud  imagiuation.  lie  telt  deeply,  and  eipt««ed 
his  emotJona  naturally  in  the  dramatic  Ginn. 
Ilia  conceptions  were  Hobmitted  to  a  laborioiB 
prcjioration,  and  took  an  artistical  shape.  Of  hia 
three  dmmatic  ]in>du(^oi)s,  Demetria,  an  It^ilian 
lory  of  perplci 
Ila<lad  ia  a  highly 
wrought  dramatic  poem,  eniploying  the  agvncy 
of  the  supernatural;  and  Percy's  Haaque,  sng- 
^■c.'ted  by  an  English  ballad,  Biahup  Fercy'a 
liurniit  of  Warkworth,  an  historical  Tomanoe, 
ul'iuuch  interest  in  the  narrative,  the  plot  t>eing 
highly  effective,  at  the  expense  somewhat  of 
character,  while  the  dialogue  is  filled  with  chfNoe 
deacriptioiia  of  tlie  natnnil  scenery  in  which  the 
piece  IS  oast,  and  tender  sentiment  of  the  lovers. 
riir.t,  however,  which  gained  the  author  most  re- 
pute with  his  conCeiii[ioraries,  and  i><  the  hi^&st 
pi-oof  of  his  powei's,  ia  the  twofold  cbar.icterization 
of  Hadail  and  Tauiur ;  the  supernatural  fallen 
angel  appearicig  aa  the  senauaj  heathcu  lover, 
and  the  Jewislj  niaiden.  The  dialogue  in  which 
these  personages  arc  displayed,  abounds  with  rare 
poetical  beauties;  with  liuea  and  imagery  worthy 
of  the  old  Elizabetlinn  drama.  The  daicriptioa, 
in  the  coiiveraation  between  Kotban  and  Tamar, 
of  the  a:iauciatiuns  of  Hadad,  who  is  "of  the 
blood  royal  oi  Uamoaona,"  is  in  a  rich  imagina- 

Nalhan.  I  think  thou  laidit  he  had  nrreyed  IIm 
world. 

Ttaiiar.  O.  father,  he  cao  apeak 
Of  hundred-gated  Thebe^  tovere<l  Babylon, 
Aud  mightier  Siiieveh,  vut  Palibothn, 
Sereadib  anchored  by  the  gates  of  morDing, 
Ueuowued  Benares,  where  the  Sages  teach 
The  mystery  of  the  tool,  aud  that  famed  Ilium 
Where  Qeeta  and  warriors  tnna  Kluliah's  bles 
Beaieged  the  Beauty,  when  great  Ueoinoo  fell : — 


•  Dnnuii,  DlHDDTMt  ud  otber  PIrasa,  by  JonH  A,  HIQ. 
iiH.    1  Tdl>.    Bnton  :  Little  A  Bnws. 

■  "A"!  "IbMltle 
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Of  pynunidsitemplM,  and  snpentitioTiB  oares 
Tilled  with  strange  symboU  of  the  Deity ; 
Of  wondrous  mountaina,  desert-eiroled  seas, 
Isles  of  the  ocean,  lovely  Paradises, 
Set,  like  unfading  emeralds,  in  the  deep. 

This  being,  who  excites  the  revolt  of  Absalom, 
introduced  to  ns  at  first  at  the  court  of  David,  as 
of  an  infidel  race,  practised  in  ^  arts  inhibited  and 
out  of  warrant,*'  in  the  end  displays  his  true  na- 
ture in  the  roirit  of  the  fiend,  which  has  ruled 
the  designs  of  the  fair  Syrian.  The  softness  and 
confiding  faith  of  the  Hebrew  girl,  stronger  in 
her  religion  than  her  love,  triumph  over  the 
infidel  spiritual  assaults  of  Hadad ;  and  in  these 
passages  of  tenderness  contrasted  with  the 
honeyed  effrontery  of  the  assulant,  and  mingled 
with  scenes  of  revolt  and  battle,  Hillhonse  has 
displayed  some  of  his  finest  gnioes.  Perfection, 
in  snch  a  literary  undertaking,  would  have  tasked 
the  lowers  of  a  Gk)ethe.  As  a  poetical  and 
dramatic  sketch  of  force  and  beauty,  the  author 
of  Hadad  has  not  failed  in  it  The  conception  is 
handled  with  dignity,  and  its  defects  are  concealed 
in  tlie  general  grace  of  the  style,  which  is 
polished  and  refined.* 

The  descriptive  i>oera  of  Sachem's  Word  is 
an  enumeration  of  the  points  of  historic  interest 
and  of  fiimily  association  connected  with  his 
place  of  residence,  sketched  in  a  oheeiful  vein  of 
pleasantry. 

Several  fine  prose  compositions  dose  the  au- 
thor's collection  of  his  writings.  They  are  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Discourse  in  1826,  at  New 
Haven,  On  Some  of  the  Contiderations  tohieh 
ehould  influence  an  Epic  or  a  TVagio  Writer  in 
the  Choice  of  an  Era ;  a  Discourse  before  the 
Brooklyn  Lyceum,  in  1886,  On  the  Eelatione  of 
Literature  to  a  E^publican  Government;  and  a 
Discourse  at  New  Haven,  pronounced  by  request 
of  the  Common  Council,  August  19,  1834,  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Life  and  Services  of 
Greneral  La  Fayette .  ^-all  thonghtftd,  energetic, 
and  polished  productions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  eulogy  of  one  poet 
by  another.  Halleck,  in  his  lines  ^^  To  the  Be- 
obrder,"  has  thus  alluded  to  Hillhonse : — 

Hillhoose,  whose  mnsio,  like  his  themes, 
Lifts  earth  to  heaven — whose  poet  dreams 
Are  pure  and  holy  as  the  hymn 
Echoed  from  harps  of  seraphim, 
By  bards  that  drank  at  Zion's  fountains 

When  glory,  peace  and  hope  were  hers^ 
And  beaatifnl  upon  her  mountains 

The  feet  of  angel  messengera 

Willis,  too,  paid  a  genial  tribute  to  Hillhouse 
in  his  poem  before  the  Lioonian  Sodetr  of  Yale 
College,  defiyered  a  few  months  after  the  poet's 
death — in  that  passage  where  he  celebrates  the 
adsociations  of  the  elm  walk  of  the  dty. 

LAST  BfiHiHV  or  «■■  woKLi>— vmoM  IBB  nmQMmn. 

By  this,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low ; 
Round  bis  broad  wheel  full  many  a  lucid  cloud 
Floated*  like  happy  isles,  in  seas  of  gold : 
^ong  the  horison  oastled  shapes  were  piled, 

*  In  s  note  to  one  of Gol«rldge*s  Leotarts  on  the  PenonsUtj 
of  the  EtU  BeiDK,  Ac  (Literary  Bomains,  vol.  L  p.  210118861 
then  Is  apMnge  glveii  by  him  m  written  In  s  oopj  of  Hsdad, 
^rlildi  oflbrt  aome  Miggastion  on  the  nae  of  ins  **  FsUen 
BsMtaT  la  that  poem. 


Turrets  and  towers  whose  fronts  embattled  gleamed 
With  yellow  light :  smit  by  the  slanting  ray, 
A  numy  beam  the  canopy  reflected ; 
With  deeper  light  the  ruby  blushed ;  and  thick 
Upon  the  Seraphs'  wings  the  blowing  ^ts 
Seemed  drops  of  fire.    Uncoiung  from  its  staff 
With  fainter  wave,  the  gorgeous  ensign  hung, 
Or,  swelling  with  the  swelUng  breese,  by  fite. 
Cast  off  upon  the  dewy  air  huge  flakes 
Of  golden  lustre.    Over  all  the  hill, 
The  Heavenly  legions,  the  assembled  world. 
Evening  her  crimson  tint  for  ever  drew. 

Round  I  gazed 
Where  in  the  purple  west,  no  more  to  dawn, 
Faded  the  glories  of  the  dying  day. 
Mild  twinkling  through  a  crimson-skirted  doud 
The  solitary  star  of  Evening  shone. 
While  gaziug  wistftil  on  that  peerless  light 
Thereafter  to  be  seen  no  more,  (as,  oft. 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,)  sad  thoughts 
Passed  o'er  my  soul.  M>rrowing,  I  cried,  **  Farewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  Planet,  that  displayest  so  soft 
Amid  yon  glowing  streak  thy  transient  beam, 
A  long,  a  last  fftrewell !    Seasons  have  changed. 
Ages  and  empires  rolled,  like  smoke  away. 
But,  thou,  unaltered,  beamest  as  silver  £sir 
As  on  thy  birthniffht !    Bright  and  watofaitd  eyes. 
From  palaces  and  bowers,  have  hailed  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport  I    Natal  star  of  love. 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fkncy. 
How  much  I  owe  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray  I 
How  oft  thy  risinff  o'er  the  hamlet  g^een, 
Signal  of  rest,  and  soda!  converse  sweet. 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheered 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  his  benison  I 
Pride  of  the  West]  beneath  thy  placid  light 
The  tender  tale  shall  never  more  oe  told, 
Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again : 
Thou  setTst  for  ever, — lovely  On>,  fiireweU  I  " 

AWTMSVISW  OF  HADAO  AXh  TAXAB. 

The  garden  of  Ab0O|/>m*s  Aomm  <m  Mimnt  I/Um^  imot  0U 
paiac^  otetiooktng  lk$  oUy,   Tamam  altUng  bp  afowUatn, 

Toon,  How  aromatic  evening  grows  I   The  flowers 
And  spicy  shrubs  exhale  like  onycha ; 
Spikenara  and  henna  emulate  in  sweets. 
Blest  hour !  which  He,  who  fashioned  it  so  fair. 
So  softly  glowing,  so  contemplative, 
Hath  set,  and  sanctified  to  look  on  man. 
And  lo  I  the  smoke  of  evening  sacrifice 
Ascends  from  out  the  tabemaclc^Heaven, 
Accept  the  expiation,  and  forgive 
This  day's  offences  1 — Ha  I  the  wonted  strain, 
Precursor  of  his  coming ! — Whence  can  this — 
It  seems  to  fiow  from  some  unearthly  hand—- 

Enter  Haoadl 

Had»  Does  beauteous  Tamar  view,  in  this  dear 
fount. 
Herself,  or  heaven! 

Tarn,  Naj,  Hadad,  tell  me  whence 
Those  sad,  mysterious  sounda 

Had.  What  sounds,  dear  Princess  f 

2*1101.  Surely,  thou  knoVst;  and  now  I  almost 
think 
Some  spiritual  creature  waits  on  thee. 

E€kL  I  heurd  no  sounds,  but  such  as  evening  sends 
Up  from  the  city  to  these  quiet  shades; 
A  olended  murmur  sweetly  harmonizing 
With  flowinff  fountains,  feathered  minstrelsy, 
And  voices  from  the  hilla 

Tom,  The  sounds  I  mean. 
Floated  like  mournful  music  round  my  head. 
From  unseen  fingera 
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Sad,  When? 

Tom.  Now,  as  thou  earnest 

Hod,  T  is  but  thy  fancy,  wronglit 
To  ecstasy;  or  else  thy  grandsire^s  harp 
Resonndiug  from  his  tower  at  eyentide. 
I  Ve  lineered  to  enjoy  its  solemn  tones. 
Till  the  oroad  moon,  that  rose  o*er  Olivet, 
Stood  listening  in  the  senith ;  yea,  have  deemed 
Viols  and  heavenly  voices  answer  him. 

Tarn,  But  these — 

HuuL  Were  we  in  Syria,  I  might  say 
The  Naiad  of  the  fount,  or  some  sweet  Nymph, 
Hie  goddess  of  these  shades,  rejoiced  in  tJiee, 
And  gave  thee  salutations ;  but  I  fear 
Judah  would  call  me  infidel  to  Hoses. 

Tom.  How  like  my  fancy  I     When  these  strains 
precede 
Tly  steps,  as  oft  they  do,  I  love  to  think 
Some  gentle  being  who  delights  in  us 
Is  hovering  near,  and  warns  me  of  thy  eoming ; 
But  they  are  dirge-like. 

Hod  Youthful  fantasy, 
Attuned  to  sadness,  makes  them  seem  so,  lady. 
So  evening's  charming  voices,  welcomed  ever. 
As  signs  of  rest  and  peace ;— the  watchman's  c:ill. 
The  closing  g^tes,  the  Levite's  mellow  trump. 
Announcing  the  returning  moon,  the  pipe 
Of  swains,  the  ble.it,  the  bark,  the  housing-bell. 
Send  melancholy  to  a  drooping  soul. 

Tom,  But  how  delicious  are  the  pensive  dreams 
That  steal  upon  the  fancy  at  their  call  I 

Hud  Delicious  to  behold  the  world  at  rest 
Meek  labour  wipes  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  younslings  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen  and  soepherds  fold  their  flocks,— and 

hark  I 
What  merry  strains  they  send  from  Olivet ! 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  speaks 
In  gentle  murmurs ;  voices  chime  with  lutes 
Waked  in  the  streets  and  gardens ;  loving  pairs 
Eye  the  red  west  in  one  another's  arms ; 
And  nature,  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpse  of  happiness,  which  He,  who  formed 
Earth  and  the  stars,  hath  power  to  moke  eteniul. 

THK  TSMPTATIOH. 

Absolok,  ikt  faOhet  qf  7  amak,  U  dadt^  and  Hadad  mtreatt 

Tarn,  (in  alarm.)  What  mean'st  thou  f 

Had  Later  witLesses  report 

Alas  I 

Tarn.  My  father? — Gracious  Heaven! — 
Mean'st  thou  my  father  f — 

Had  Dearest  Tamar, — Israel's  Hope — 
Sleeps  with  the  valiant  of  the  years  of  old. 

(Tamar,  with  eonmdted  cry,  burtU  into  Uart : 
Hadad  aeenu  to  weep,) 
The  bond  is  rent  that  knit  thee  to  thy  country. 
Thy  father's  murderers  triumph.    Turn  not  tuere, 
To  see  their  mockery.     Let  us  retire. 
And,  piously,  on  some  far,  peaceful  shore. 
With  mingled  tears  embalm  his  memory. 

Tanu  (diuping  her  hand*,)  Am  I  an  orphan  f 

Had  Nay,  much-loved  Pnnoess,  not  while  this 
Fond  heart 

Tarn,  Miseuided  father ! — ^Hadst  thou  but  listened, 
Hadst  thou  believed 

Had  But  now,  what  choice  is  left? 
What  refuge  hast  thou  but  thy  faithful  Hadad? 

Tom.  One — stricken — ^hoary  head  remains. 

Had  The  slayer  of  thy  parent— Wouldst  thou  go 
Where  obloauy  and  shame  and  curses  load  him  f 
Hear  him  called  rebel  f 

Tom.  All  is  expiated  now. 


Had  Tamar,— wot  thou  fonake  me  t 

Tatn.  I  must  go  to  David. 

Had  {oiide,)  Cursed  tfaoogfat! 

Hiink  of  your  lot — ^neglect,  reproach,  and  scorn. 
For  who  will  wed  a  traitof's  offimring  f    All 
The  proud  will  slight  thee,  as  a  blasted  thing. 

Tanu  O,  wherefore  this  to  met 

Conduct  me  hence— Nay,  instantly. 

Had  {in  an  altered  tone,)  Hold  1  hold ! 
For  thou  must  hear. — If  desf  to  love,  thou  'rt  not 
To  fearful  ecstaey. 

(Tamar  ttartled: — he  proeeedi,  hut  affitat*d 
and  irreeolutf,) 

^—- — Confide  in  me^ 
I  can  transport  thee— O,  to  a  paradiM, 
To  which  tnis  Canaan  is  a  darksome  n>an ; — 
Beings  shall  welcome— serve  thee— lovely  as  An- 
gels;— 
The  Elemental  Powers  shall  stoop— the  Sea 
Disclose  her  wonders,  and  receive  thy  feet 
Into  her  sapphire  chambers ;— orbed  clouds 
Shall  chariot  thee  from  sone  to  zone,  while  earth, 
A  dwindled  islet,  floats  beneath  thee ; — every 
Season  and  clime  shall  blend  for  thee  the  garlanc — 
The  abyss  of  Time  shaU  cast  its  secrets, — ere 
The  Flood  marred  primal  nature,— ere  this  Orb 
Stood  in  her  station !    Thou  shalt  know  the  stars. 
The  houses  of  Eternity,  their  names, 
Their  courses,  destiny, — all  marvels  high. 

Taim.  Talk  not  so  madly. 

Had  (vehemently.)  Speak — answei^— 
Wilt  thou  be  mine,  if  mistress  of  them  all  t 

Tom.  Thy  mien  appals  me ; — I  know  not  what  I 
fear;— 
Thou  wouldst    not  wrung    me, — ^reft  and  fiither- 

Confided  to  thee  as  a  sacred  trust — 

Had  (hauahtily.)  My  pover 
Is  questioned     Whom  dost  thou  imagine  met 

Tarn,  Indeed,  surpassed  by  nothing  human. 

Had  Bahl 

Tarn.  O,  Hadad,  Hadad,  what  uiihallow*d  thought 
So  niffles  and  transforms  theet 

Had  Still,  still, 
Hiou  call'st  me  Hadad, — ^boy,  worm,  heritor 
Of  a  poor,  vanquished,  tributaiy  King  I — 
Then  know  me. 

Tarn,  Seraphs  hover  roun'^  me  I 

Had  WomMn\—(8trugg/,tig,  at  with  eanJUetinff 
emotione.) 
What  thou  so  dotest  on—  this  form — was  Hadad't= — 
But  I—the  Spirit — I,  who  speak  through  tliese 
Clay  lips,  ana  glimmer  through  these  eyes, — 
Have  cnallenged  fellowship,  equality, 
With  Deathless  Ones — prescient  Intelligences, — 
Who  scorn  Man  and  his  molehill,  and  esteem 
The  outgoing  of  the  morning,  yesterday ! — 
I,  who  commune  with  thee,  have  dared,  proved. 

suffered. 
In  life— in  death — and  in  that  state  whose  bale 
Is  death's  first  iasae  I    I  could  freeae  thy  blood 
With  mysteries  too  terrible— of  Hades  I — 
Not  there  Immured,  for  by  my  art  I  'scaped 
Those  confines,  and  with  oeings  dwelt  of  bright 
Unbodied  essence. — Canst  thou  now  conceive 
The  love  that  could  persuade  me  to  these  fetters  I — 
Abandoning  my  power — ^I,  who  could  touch 
The  firmament,  and  plunge  to  darkest  Sheol, 
Bask  in  tJie  sun's  orb,  fathom  the  green  sea. 
Even  while  I  speak  it — here  to  root  and  grow 
In  earth  again,  a  mortal,  abject  thing. 
To  win  and  to  enjoy  thy  love. 

Torn,  (in  a  low  voice  of  eupplioation,)  Heaveu  I 
Heaven  I 
Forsake  me  notl 
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In  casting  about  for  the  means  of  oppoeine  the 
Bensual,  ielJiMh,  and  mereenary  tendencies  of  oar 
nature  (the  real  Hydra  of  free  institutions),  and  of 
so  elevating  man,  as  to  render  it  not  chimerical  to 
expect  from  him  the  safe  ordering  of  his  steps,  no 
mere  human  agency  can  be  compared  with  the  re- 
tources  laid  up  in  the  great  Trbasure-Housc  or  Li- 
RftATumE. — ^There,  is  collected  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages, — ^the  volumes  of  the  historian,  like 
Umps,  to  guide  our  feet ; — ^there  stand  the  heroic 
patterns  of  courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying 
virtue : — there  are  embodied  the  gentler  attributes, 
whioh  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm  the 
heart : — ^there  lie  tlie  charts  of  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul : — there  the 
deai^bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  shows,  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters 
is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will : — there  stands  the 
Poefs  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings : 
— there  hang  the  deep-toned  instruments  through 
which  patriot  eloquence  has  poured  its  inspiring 
echoes  over  oppressed  nations : — there,  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  own  self-emitted  light,  repose  the 
Heavenly  oracles.  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
full  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored 
by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and  eotUd  it  be 
destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of 
savagesw 

A  restless,  discontented,  aspiring,  immortal  prin- 
ciple, placed  in  a  material  form,  whose  clamorous 
appetites,  bitter  pains,  and  final  languishing  and 
decay,  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  pe:ice  and 
innocence  of  the  spiritual  occupant:  and  have,  more- 
over, power  to  jeopard  its  lasting  welfare ;  is  the 
mysterious  combination  of  Human  Nature  I  To 
employ  the  never-resting  faculty ;  to  turn  off  its  de- 
sires from  the  dangerous  illusions  of  the  senses  to  the 
ennobling  enjoyments  of  the  mind;  to  place  before 
the  high-reaching  principle,  objeclt  that  will  excite, 
and  reward  its  erfbrts,  and,  at  Uie  same  time,  not  un- 
fit a  thiu^  immortal  for  the  probabilities  that  awu't 
it  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ; — these  are  the  legi- 
timate aims  of  a  per  feci  edaeaiion. 

Left  to  the  scanty  round  of  gratifications  supplied 
by  the  senses,  or  eked  by  we  frivolous  gaieties 
which  wealth  mistakes  for  pleasure,  the  unfurnished 
mind  becomes  weary  of  all  things  and  itself,  With 
the  capacity  to  feel  its  wretchedness,  but  without 
tastes  or  intellectual  light  to  guide  it  to  any  avenue 
of  escape,  it  gropes  round  its  confines  of  day,  with 
the  sensations  of^  a  caged  wild  beast  It  riseth  up, 
it  moveth  to  and  fro,  it  lieth  down  again.  In  the 
morning  it  says.  Would  Qod  it  were  evening!  in 
the  evetdng  it  cries.  Would  God  it  were  morning ! 
Driven  in  upon  itself,  with  passions  and  desires  that 
madden  for  action,  it  grows  desperate;  its  vision 
becomes  perverted:  and,  at  last,  vice  and  ignominy 
teem  preferable  to  what  the  great  Poet  calls  **  ike  heU 
of  the  lukewarm.^  Such  is  the  end  of  many  a  youth, 
to  whom  authoritative  discipline  and  enlarged  teach- 
ing might  have  early  opened  the  interestiiig  spectacle 
of  man's  past  and  prospective  destiny.  Instead  of 
languishing, — ^his  mina  might  have  throbbed  and 
bamed,  over  the  trials,  the  oppressions,  the  fortitude, 
the  triumphs,  of  men  and  nations: — ^breathed  upon 
b^  the  life-giving  lips  of  the  Patriot,  he  might  have 
discovered,  that  he  had  not  only  a  country  to  love,- 
bnt  a  head  and  a  heart  to  serve  her : — going  out 
with  Science,  in  her  researohes  through  the  universe, 
he  might  have  found,  amidst  the  seerets  of  Nature, 
eTer-growing  food  for  reflection  and  delight: — as- 
cending wliere  the  Muses  sit,  he  might  have  gased 
on  transporting  scenes,  and  traijsfigured  beings;  and 


snatched,  through  heaven's  half-unfolded  portab, 
glimpses  unutterable  of  things  beyond. 

In  view  of  these  obvious  considerations,  one  of  the 
strangest  misconceptions  is  that  which  blinds  us  to 
the  policy,  as  well  as  duty,  of  educating  in  the  most 
finished  manner  our  youth  of  large  expectations, 
expressly  to  meet  the  dangers  and  fulfil  the  duties 
of  men  of  leiture.  The  mischievous,  and  truly  Ameri- 
can nouon,  that,  to  enjoy  a  respectable  position, 
every  man  must  traffic,  or  preach,  or  praeiiaef  or  Judd 
an  offlccy  brings  to  beggary^ and  infamy,  many  who 
might  have  lived,  under  ajuster  estimate  of  things, 
udelullv  and  happily ;  and  cuts  us  ofiF  from  a  needral 
as  well  as  ornamental,  portion  of  society.  The  ne- 
eessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the 
great  safeguard  of  the  world,  the  hallaH,  without 
which  the  wild  passions  of  men  would  bring  com- 
munities to  speeay  wreck.  But  man  will  not  labor 
without  a  f?io<w;  and  successful  accumulation,  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  im- 

{mlse.  Instead,  then,  of  vainly  contending  against 
aws,  as  insurmountable  as  those  of  physics,  and  at- 
tempting to  drive  their  children  into  lucrative  indus- 
try, why  do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselves 
opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at  once,  to  the  glaring  fact, 
that  the  eauee, — ^the  cause  itself, — ^which  braced  their 
own  nerves  to  the  struggle  for  fortune,  doiis  not  exUt 
for  their  offspring  f  The  father  ha$  taken  from  the 
ton  hit  motivol — a  motive  confessedy  important  to 
happiness  and  virtue,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  is  bound,  therefore,  by  every  consideration  of 

Erudence  and  humanity,  neither  to  attempt  to  drag 
im  forward  without  a  cheering,  animating  principle 
of  action, — nor  recklessly  to  ubAndon  him  to  his  own 
guidance, — nor  to  poison  him  with  the  love  of  lucre 
for  itself;  but,  under  new  circumstances, — with  new 
prospects, — ut  a  totally  different  starting-place  from 
his  own, — to  supply  other  moiivea^—dravni  from  our 
sensibility  to  reputation, — from  our  natural  desire  to 
know, — ^from  an  eulai^ed  view  of  our  capacities  and 
enjoyments, — and  a  more  high  and  liberal  estimate 
of  our  relations  to  society.  Fearful,  indeed,  is  the 
responsibility  of  leaving  youth,  without  mental  re- 
sources, to  the  temptations  of  splendid  idleness  1 
Men  who  have  not  considered  this  subject,  while  the 
objects  of  their  affeotion  yet  surround  their  table, 
drop  no  seeds  of  generous  sentiments,  animate  them 
witn  no  discourse  on  the  beauty  of  disinterestedness, 
the  paramount  value  of  the  mind,  and  the  dignity 
of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustrious 
actions.  Absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  their  morning 
precept,  their  mid-day  example,  and  their  evening 
moral,  too  often  conspire  to  teach  a  single  maxim, 
and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  inculcation, 
so  often  and  so  variously  repeated :  "  It  is  better  to 
get  wisdom  than  gold."  Kight  views,  a  careful 
choice  of  agents,  and  the  delegation,  hetimet,  of  strict 
authority,  would  insure  the  object  Only  let  the 
parent  feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught,  that,  with 
the  command  of  money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on 
manhood  without  having  mastered  every  attainable 
accomplishment,  is  more  disgraceful  than  threadbare 
^rments,  and  we  might  have  the  happiness  to  see 
in  the  inheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequently, 
idle,  ignorant  prodi^ls  and  heart-breakers,  and 
more  frequently,  high-minded,  highly  educated 
young  men,  emoellishing,  if  not  callea  to  public 
trusts,  a  private  station. 


JOHN  W.  FBANCI&. 

Dr.  John  W.  Franois,  whose  long  intimacy  and 
association  with  two  generations  of  Amerioan 
authors  constitute  an  additional  claim,  with  his  own 
professional  and  literary  reputation,  upon  honor- 
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able  attention  in  any  general  memorial  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  was  bom  in  the  oity  of  New  York, 
November  17,  1789.  His  &tlier,  Melohior  Fran- 
da,  was  a  natire  of  Noremberg,  Qennany,  who 
came  to  America  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  American  independence.  He  followed  the 
business,  in  New  York,  of  a  grocer,  and  was 
known  for  his  integrity  and  enterprise.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Francis's  mother 
was  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sommers,  of  a  &mily  originally  from  Berne,  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  one  of  the  &vorite  historical 
reminiscences  of  her  son  that  she  remembered 
when  those  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  Franklin, 
Bush,  and  Paine,  passed  her  door  in  their  daily 
associations,  and  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
would  cry  out,  "  There  go  Poor  Richard,  Com- 
mon Sense,  and  the  Doctor.'^  His  association 
vnth  Franklin  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  &ncy. 
In  his  youth  Frnncis  had  chosen  the  calling  of  a 
printer,  and  was  enlisted  to  the  trade  in  the 
office  of  the  strong-minded,  intelligent,  and  ever- 
industrious  Geoi^e  Long^  who  was  also  a  pro- 
minent bookseller  and  publisher  of  the  times,  and 
who,  emigrating  from  England  by  way  of  tlie 
Oanadas,  had  carved  out  his  own  fortunes  by  his 
self-denial  and  perseverance.  W»  have  heard 
Mr.  Long  relate  the  anecdote  of  the  hours  stolen 
by  the  young  Francis  from  meal-time  and  re- 
creation, as,  sitting  under  his  frame,  he  partook  of 
a  frugal  apple  and  cracker,  and  conned  eageriv 
the  Latin  grammar;  and  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  gave  up  his  hold  on  the  young  scholar, 
that  he  might  pursue  the  career  to  which  his 
tastes  and  love  of  letters  urged  him.  At  this 
early  {)eriod,  while  engaged  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing, he  was  one  of  the  few  American  sub- 
scribers to  the  English  edition  of  Rees's  Oyclo- 
Dffidia,  which  he  devoured  with  the  taste  of  a 
nterary  epicure ;  he  afterwards  became  a  personal 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  leamea  editor, 
and  furnished  articles  for  the  London  copy  of 
that  extensive  and  valuable  work.  His  mother, 
who  had  been  left  in  easy  cinmmstances,  had 
provided  Uberally  for  his  education:  first  at  a 
school  of  reputation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
George  Strebeck,  and  afterwards  securing  him 
^e  instructions  in  his  classical  studies  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gonroy,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  was  tlius  enabled  to  enter  an  ad- 
vanced cIoKS  of  Columbia  College,  and  he  pushed 
his  advantages  still  further  by  commencing  his 
medical  stuches  during  his  undergraduate  coun«e. 

He  received  his  degree  in  1809,  and  adopting 
the  pursuit  of  medicine,  became  the  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hosaok,  then  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  height  of  his  metropolitan  reputation. 

In  1811  Francis  reoeived  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
which  had  been  established  in  1807  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Romayne,  and  which  had  been 
lately  reorganized,  with  Dr.  Bard  at  its  head. 
Francis's  name  was  the  first  recorded  on  the  list 
of  graduates  of  the  new  institution.  The  subject 
of  his  Essay  on  the  occasion  was  The  Ute  of  mer- 
eury^  a  topic  which  he  handled  not  only  with 
medical  ability,  bat  with  a  great  variety  of  hia- 
torical  research.  The  paper  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  (ma  FhHoaophieal  Reguter^ 
and  gained  the  author  maoh  distinction.     He 


now  became  the  medical  partner  of  Hoeack,  an 
association  which  continued  till  1820,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  were  not  confined  solely  to  his 
profession,  as  we  find  the  names  of  the  two  united 
m  many  a  scheme  of  literary  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

In  ciNnpllment  to  his  acquirements  and  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  Francis  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  luid  the 
Materia  Medica  in  the  state  college. 

In  1813,  when  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia 
College  and  <^  the  ^^  Physicians  and  Surgeons" 
were  united,  he  received  from  the  regents  of  the 
state  the  appnntment  of  Professor  of  Matoia 
Medica.  With  characteristic  liberalitr  he  delivered 
his  course  of  lectures  without  fees.  His  popularity 
gained  him  from  the  students  the  position  of 
president  of  their  Medico-Chimrgical  Society,  in 
which  he  succeeded  Dr.  Mitchill.  At  this  time 
he  visited  Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of  the 
continent  In  London  he  attended  the  lectures 
and  eiyoyed  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Aberoethy, 
to  whoi»  he  carried  the  first  American  reprint 
of  his  writings.  On  receiving  the  volumes  fit>m 
the  hands  of  Francis,  satisfied  with  the  compli- 
ment from  the  distant  country,  and  not  dreaming 
of  copyright  possibilities  in  those  days,  the  eccen- 
tric physician  grasped  the  books,  ran  his  eye 
hastily  over  tb^,  and  set  them  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  his  study,  with  the  exclamation,  ^  Stay 
here,  John  Abemethy,  until  I  remove  you! 
Egad!  this  from  America!^*  In  Edinburg^li,  his 
acquaintance  with  Jameson,  Pla3nrair,  John  Bell, 
Gregory,  Brewster,  and  the  Duncans,  gave  him 
every  facility  of  adding  to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge. A  residence  of  six  months  in  London, 
and  Attendance  on  Abemethy  and  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  with  the  lectures  of  Pearson 
and  Bi-ande,  increased  these  means ;  and  in  Paris, 
Gall,  Denon,  Dupuytren,  were  found  accessible  in 
the  promotion  of  his  scientific  designs. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  bringing  with  him 
the  foundation  of  a  valuable  library,  since  grown 
to  one  of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  the 
city.  There  were  numerous  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medical  institution  to  which 
he  was  attached,  but  Francis,  at  one  time  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  at  another 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  again  of  Obste- 
trics, held  position  in  them  all  tifi  his  voluntary 
resignation  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  in  1826; 
when  he  took  part  in  the  medical  school  founded 
in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  char^ 
ter  of  Rutgers  College.  Legislative  oiaotmentB 
dissolved  this  schod,  which  had,  while  in  ope- 
ration, a  most  successfol  career.  But  its  eznt- 
ence  was  in  nowise  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  state  school.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
was  the  assiduous  and  successful  professor  in 
several  departments  of  medical  science.  With 
his  retirement  from  this  institution  ceased  his 
professorial  career,  though  he  was  lately  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne, 
and  is  at  present  head  of  tiie  Mescal  Board  of 
the  Bellevue  Ho^tal.  He  has  since  been  a 
leading  practitioner  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
frequentiy  consulted  by  his  brethren  of  the  &- 
culty,  and  called  to  solve  disputed  points  in  the 
courts  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

In  1810  he  founded,  in  coBjunotion  with  Hosaok, 
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&e  AtMrteart  Medical  arid  Philotophieal  Regit- 
Ur,  which  he  continued  tlirotigh  four  annual 
Tolnines.  It  was  a  very  creditible  enterprise, 
and  now  remuns  for  hutorioiU  purpftws  one  of 
the  most  Tsluable  Jonmal^  of  its  class,  Though 
dealing  largely  in  the  then  engrossing  topic  of 
epidamios,  its  pages  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
medioioe.  It  led  the  way  with  the  diaouBsion  of 
steam  and  canal  naTigulion,  with  papers  from 
Fnlion,  Stevens,  and  Morris.  Wilson's  Orni- 
tholi^y,   Living-'Ion's  merino  sheep-sbearing  at 


hod  a  shaT«  of 
ntunber  of  well  exeonted  original  engravinga;  and 
for  all  thfrie  things  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
there  was,  as  osual  in  tho«e  timas  with  suoh 
advauoes  in  the  liberal  ori^  an  unpaid  expendi- 
lore  of  brain,  and  a  decidedly  unremunemting 
iuTestment  of  money.  Besides  his  contribations 
to  this  journal,  his  medical  pnblications  include 
his  enlarged  edition  of  Deainan's  Midwifery, 
which  has  ssTeral  times  been  repriated.  Cases  of 
Mori)id  Anatomy,  On  (lie  Valoe  of  Vitriolic 
Emetics  in  Uie  Hembranon-i  Stage  of  Oroop, 
Pncts  and  Infbrences  in  Medioal  Jurispmdenoe, 
On  the  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  and  Death  by 
Lightning,  Ac,  essays  ou  the  cholera  of  New 
York  in  1833,  on  tlie  mineral  w.iterB  of  Avon, 
two  discouisoe  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Modiolne,  and  other  minor  perforuiances.     Lie 
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■was  also  one  of  the  editors,  for  some  time,  of 
the  New  York  Ueilical  and  Pbysioal  Jonmal. 
Be  has  been  a  proniiiient  actor  through  the  nea- 
aons  of  pestilence  in  New  York  for  neariy  fifty 
years ;  and  was  the  first  who  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fact  of  the  nre  snsoeptibility  of  the 
hnman  conrtitntion  to  a  second  attack  of  tiie 
pestilential  yellow  fever,  which  he  made  known 
in  hie  tetter  on  Fsbrik  Contagion,  dated  LoodoD, 
JvoB,  IBlfl. 


In  general  lib^ratnTe,  tiie  prodnctions  cS  Fnm- 
ds,  though  the  oocnpation  of  momenta  extorted 
from  his  overwrought  profeeeion,  are  nameroos. 
He  has  largely  added  to  onr  stock  of  biographical 
knowledge  by  miiny  artiolea.  His  aooount  of 
Franklin  in  New  York  has  found  its  way  into  Val- 
entine's Manual.  He  ho-i  delivered  addressee  before 
the  New  York  Horticnltural  Society  in  1828  ;  the 
Philoleiian  Society  of  Columbia  College  in  18S1, 
the  topic  of  which  is  tlie  biography  of  Chancellor 
Livingston;  the  disooarsa  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Hall  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natoral 
History  in  183 S;  several  speeches  at  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  Typographical  Society  of  New 
York,  before  which  he  rend,  at  the  anniversary 
in  1953,  a  paper  of  Xeminueenett  of  Priatan, 
AtUhon,  and  Soohielkrt  of  Nea  York,  which, 
as  it  was  afterwards  publi^ihed  at  length,*  oon- 
Btitntcs  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literary 
hiet^iry  of  the  country.  It  is  fillud  with  vivid 
pictures  of  by-gone  worihiex,  and  might  be  readily 
enlarged  from  the  published  as  well  as  conversa- 
tional stores  of  the  author  to  a  Jargo  volume ;  for 
Frands  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
numerous  labors  of  this  kind  of  the  Knoppa, 
Dunlape,  Thachers,  and  others,  from  whose  vo- 
lumes he  might  reclum  Tnauy  a  liigitive  page. 
His  notices  of  Daniel  Webster,  called  forth  by  tba 
pubUc  proceetlings  after  the  death  of  that  states- 
man, have  been  mibliahed  by  the  Common  Ooim- 
cil  of  the  city.  His  reminiscences  of  the  novelist 
Cooper,  with  whom  his  relation  had  been  one  of 
long  personal  friendship,  culled  forth  by  a  siniilar 
occasion,  api)eareii  in  the  "  Memorial"  of  the 
novelist,  pnbhshed  in  1852.  Dr.  Francis  is  a  ' 
member  of  many  Medinal  and  rhiloso])Uical  Asso- 
ciations both  abroad  and  iu  his  native  land.  In 
1 850  he  received  the  degree  of  LL-D.  from  Trinity 
College,  OonneoticuL 

One  of  the  latt»t  and  most  characteristio  of 
these  bii^^phical  sketohes  is  the  paper  on  Chris- 
topher Ootle^,  read  in  tSMf  before  the  New 
Tort  Historical  Society,  OS  which  Dr.  Francis 
has  been,  from  an  early  date,  a  most  efficient 
supporter.  The  subject  was  quaint  and  learned, 
with  rare  op]X)rtunities  for  picturesque  deiivrip- 
tion  in  the  fortunes  of  a  Him  pie-minded,  enthu- 


euthusiosm  and  talent.  Ilis  virtues  were  kindly 
dealt  with,  and  hi>  abilities  inteUigcnlly  set  forth; 
while  his  "thin-spun  life"  was  enriched  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  memorable  men  and  things  cuT  old 
New  York  in  his  day. 

While  thus  inclined  to  dwell  with  the  past.  Dr. 
Francis,  in  his  genial  borne,  draws  together  the 
refined  activities  of  the  present.  At  his  hooae  in 
Bond  street,  et^joying  the  frankness  and  freedom 
of  his  worm,  unobtrusive  hospitality,  may  be  met 
most  of  the  Lterary  and  scientific  oelehrities  of 
the  time,  who  make  their  i^>pearance  in  the 
raetrupolis.  The  humor  and  character  of  the 
host  are  universal  solvents  tor  all  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments.   Art,  science,  opera,  politics,  theology, 


■est  and  animation.    If  a  doU  a^ament  a 
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over-tedions  talc  is  sometimes  invaded  by  a 
shook  of  hearty  Rabelaisian  effrontery — truth  does 
not  snffer  in  the  enoonnter.  The  cares  and 
anxieties  of  professional  life  were  never  more 
happily  relieved  than  in  these  intellectnal  recrea- 
tions. 

They  were  shared  in  lately  by  one  whose 
early  death  has  been  sincerely  mourned  bv  many 
friends.  In  the  beginning  of  1855,  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  Francis,  bearing  his  father^s  name,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two,  on  the  eve  of  taking 
his  medical  degree  with  high  honor,  fell  by  an 
attack  of  t}*phntf  fever,  to  which  he  had  subjected 
himself  in  the  voluntary  charitable  exercise  of  his 
profession.  A  memorial,  privately  printed  since 
his  deatli,  contains  numerous  tributes  to  his  vir- 
tues and  talents,  which  gave  earnest  promise  of 
important  services  to  the  public  in  philanthropy 
ana  literature. 

CIIXISTOPHSB  OOLUBS. 

As  CoUes  was  an  instructive  representative  of 
much  of  that  peculiarity  iii  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  New  York,  at  the  time  in  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  flourished,  I  shall  trespaes  a  moment,  by  a 
brief  exhibit  of  the  circumstaQces  which  marked  the 
period,  in  which  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  promi- 
nent character.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  him ; 
no  one  spoke  disparagingly  of  him.  His  enthusiasm, 
his  restlesBuess,  were  familiar  to  the  citizens  at  large. 
He,  in  short,  was  a  part  of  our  domestic  history,  and 
an  extra  word  or  two  may  be  tolerated,  tiie  better 
to  give  him  bis  fair  proportions.  Hud  I  encountere  J 
CoUes  in  any  land,  I  would  have  been  wiHing  to 
p  have  nnturalized  liim  to  our  soil  and  institutiona. 
He  had  virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  must  prove 
profitable  to  any  people.  The  biographer  of  Chaucer 
nas  seen  fit,  inasmuch  as  his  hero  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, to  give  us  a  history  and  description  of  that  eity 
at  the  time  of  ChaucePs  birth,  as  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  his  work.  I  shall  attempt  no  such  task, 
nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  make  CoUes  a  hero,  much  as 
I  dttire  to  swell  his  dimensions.  I  shall  circumscribe 
him  lo  a  chap-book ;  he  miglit  be  distended  to  a 
quarta  Yet  the  ardent  and  untiring  man  was  so 
connected  with  divers  aff&irs,  even  after  he  had  do- 
mesticated himself  among  us,  that  every  move- 
ment in  which  he  took  a  part  must  have  had  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  masses  of  those  days.  He  was 
a  lover  of  nature,  and  our  viUnge  city  of  that  time 
ffave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  recreation  among  the 
lordly  plane,  and  elm,  and  catalpa  trees  of  Wall 
street,  Broadway,  Pearl  street,  and  the  Bowery. 
The  beautiful  groves  about  Richmond  Hill  and  Lis- 
penard  Meadows,  and  old  Vauxhall,  mitigated  the 
dulness  iocident  to  his  continuous  toil.  A  trip  to 
the  scattered  residences  of  Brooklyn  awakened 
rural  associations ;  a  sail  to  Communipaw  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  studying  marls  and  the  bivalves. 
That  divine  principle  of  celestial  origin,  religious 
toleration,  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  hold  on  the 
people  of  that  day ;  and  the  persecuted  Priestley, 
shortly  after  be  reached  our  shores,  held  forth  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street,  doubtless 
fiitvored  in  a  measure  by  the  friendship  of  old  Dr. 
Rodgers,  a  convert  to  Whitefield,  and  a  pupil  of 
Witherspoon.  This  fact  I  received  from  John  Pin- 
tard.  Livingston  and  Rodgers,  Moore  and  Provoost, 
supplied  the  best  Christian '  dietetics  his  panting 
desires  needed ;  while  in  the  persons  of  Bayley  and 
Kissam,  and  Hosack  and  Post,  he  felt  secure  from 
the  misery  of  dislocations  and  fractures,  and  that 
ahunung  pest,  the  yeUow  fever.    He  saiif  the  bar 
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occupied  with  such  advocates  as  Hamilton  ana  Burr, 
Hoflinan  and  Coldeu,  and  he  dreaded  neither  the 
assaults  of  the  lawless  nor  the  chicanery  of  eontne- 
tor&  The  old  Tontine  gave  him  more  daily  news 
than  he  had  time  to  dig«t»  and  the  Aratu  and  JUi- 
fttfroa,  Freneatit  Tlifw^Piew,  and  8norJ»  Nem  Tork 
Mag<uine,  inspired  him  with  increased  aeid  for 
liberty,  and  a  fondness  for  beUes-lettresw  Hie  city 
library  had,  even  at  that  eariy  day,  the  same  tsna- 
eity  of  purpose  which  marks  its  career  at  the  pre- 
sent hour.  There  were  literary  warehouses  in 
abundance^  Jndah  had  decorated  his  with  Ijie  por- 
trait of  Paine,  and  here  CoUes  might  stady  Common 
Sense  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  or  he  might  stroll 
to  the  store  of  Dnyckinck,  the  patron  of  books  of 
piety,  works  on  edfucadon,  and  Noah  Webster ;  or 
^oin  teie^-UU  with  old  Hugh  Gaiue,  or  James  Riv- 
ington,  and  Philip  Freneau ;  now  aU  in  harmony, 
notwithstanding  the  witherii:g  satire  against  those 
accommodating  old  tories,  by  the  great  bard  of  the 
revolutionary  crisis^ 

The  infantile  intellect  of  those  days  was  enlarged 
with  Humpty-Dumpty  and  Hi-diddle-diddle.  Shop- 
windows  were  stored  with  porti-aits  of  Panl  Jones 
and  Truxton,  and  the  musical  sentiment  broke  forth 
in  ejaculations  of  TaUy  Ho  I  and  old  Towler  in  one 
part  of  the  town,  and,  in  softer  accents,  with  Rous- 
seau's Dream  in  anoUier.  Here  and  there,  too, 
might  be  found  a  ooterie  gratified  with  the  cres- 
cendo and  dlminuev.do  of  Signer  Trazetta:  nearly 
thirty  years  elapsed  from  tliis  period  ere  the  arrivu 
of  the  Garcia  troupe,  througn  the  efforts  of  oar 
lamented  Almaviva,  Dominick  Lynch,  the  nonpareil 
of  society,  when  the  Italian  opern,  with  its  unrival- 
led claims,  burst  fotlh  from  the  enchanting  voice  of 
that  marveUous  company.  The  yeors  1795-1800 
were  unquestionably  the  period  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  the  German  mind  were  first  developed  in 
this  city  by  our  exotic  and  indigenous  writers^  That 
learned  orientalist.  Dr.  Kunse,  now  commenced  the 
translations  into  English  of  the  German  Hymns,  and 
Strebeck  and  Milledolcr  gave  ns  the  Catechism  oi 
the  LutheracSw  The  Rev.  Mr.  Will,  Charles  Smith, 
and  WUliam  Dunlap,  now  supplied  novelties  from 
the  German  dnimatic  school,  and  Kotzebne  and 
SchUlerwere  found  on  that  sta^e  where  Shakespeare 
had  made  his  first  appearance  m  the  New  Wond  in 
1762.  Colics  had  other  mental  resources,  as  the 
gaieties  and  gravities  of  life  were  dominant  with 
him.  The  city  was  the  home  of  many  noble  spirits 
of  the  Revolution ;  General  Stevens  of  the  Boston 
Tea-party  was  here,  full  of  anecdote.  Fish  of  York- 
town  celebrity,  and  Gates  of  Saratoga,  always  ao- 
cessible. 

There  existed  in  Kew  York,  about  these  times,  a 
war  of  opinion,  which  seized  even  the  medical  fit- 
culty.  Tne  Bastile  had  been  taken.  French  specu- 
lations looked  captivating,  and  Genet^s  movements 
won  admiration,  even  wim  grave  men.  In  common 
with  others,  our  schoolmasters  partook  of  the  pre- 
vailing mania ;  the  tri»eolored  cockade  was  worn  by 
numerous  schoolboys,  as  well  as  by  their  seniorsw 
The  yellow-fever  was  wasting  the  population ;  but 
the  patriotic  fervor,  either  ror  French  or  English 
politics,  glowed  with  ardor.  With  other  boys  I 
united  in  the  enthusiasm.  The  Cnrmagnole  was 
heard  everywhere.  I  give  a  verse  of  a  popular  song 
echoed  throughout  the  streets  of  our  city,  and  heard 
at  the  Belvidere  at  that  period. 

America  thst  lovslj  nation, 
Onoe  ma  bonnd,  but  now  Is  ftee ; 

Bhe  bnAe  h&r  chalo,  for  to  malntaUi 
The  rights  and  caose  of  liberty.      ^ 

Strains  like  this  of  the  Columbian  bards  in  thoae 
days  of  party-virulence  emanoipated  the  feelings  of 
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many  a  throbbing  breast,  even  as  now  the  sonoi, 
of  pregoMit  mmpueity  and  affloeot  tendeniesB,  by 
Morris,  afford  delight  to  a  oommaoity  pervaded  by 
a  calmer  spirit,  and  controlled  by  a  loftier  refine- 
ment Moreover,  we  are  to  remember  that  in  that 
early  age  of  the  Republic  an  author,  and  above  all 
a  poet,  was  not  an  eveiy-day  articleu  True,  old  Dr. 
Smith,  the  brother  of  the  historian,  and  once  a  che- 
mical professor  in  King's  Coll^,  surcharged  with 
learning  and  love,  who  foand  Delias  and  Daphnes 
everywhere,  might  be  seen  in  the  public  ways,  in 
his  velvet  dress,  with  his  madrigals  for  the  beantiM 
women  of  lus  select  acquaintance ;  but  the  bads  of 
promise  of  the  younger  Low  (of  a  poetic  family) 
were  bUghted  by  an  ornithological  error : 

"Tb  mom.  sod  the  1sndacsp«  Is  lovely  to  view, 
The  nigmngaU  warbles  her  eong  in  the  grove. 

Weems  hnd  not  yet  apoeared  in  the  market  with 
his  Court  of  Hymen  and  nia  Nest  of  Love ;  Cliffton 
was  pulmonary;  Beach,  recently  betrothed  to 
Thalia,  was  now  delected  from  dorsal  deformity ; 
Linn,  eneeinU  with  the  Powers  of  Qenius,  hod  not 
yet  advanced  to  a  parturient  condition ;  Townsend, 
sequestered  amidst  the  rivulets  and  groves  near 
Oyster  Bay,  had  with  ambitious  effort  struck  the 
load  harp,  but  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  were  heed- 
less of  his  melodious  undulations;  Wardell's  decla- 
ration 

To  tbe  twiefkil  ApoHo  I  now  mean  to  hollow ! 
was  annunciatory— -and  nothing  more ;  and  Searson, 
exotic  by  birth,  yet  domesticated  with  us,  having 
made  vast  straggles  in  his  perilous  journey  towards 
Mount  Parnassus,  had  already  descended,  with  what 
feelings  is  left  to  oonjecture,  by  the  poet's  closing 
lines  of  his  Valedictory  to  his  muse. 

Poetft  like  inMBboppen*  tins  till  tbej  die, 

Tet«  in  this  world,  some  laugh,  some  sing,  aoms  vrj. 

The  Mohawk  reviewers,  as  John  Davis  called  the 
then  critics  of  our  city,  thooght,  with  the  old  saying, 
that  *'  where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there  must  be 
some  fire."  But  it  is  no  longer  questionable,  that 
oar  Castalian  font  was  often  dry,  and  when  other- 
wise, its  stream  was  rather  a  muddy  rivulet  than  a 
n>ring  of  living  watera  It  needs  our  faithful  Los- 
suiff  to  clear  up^  the  difilculties  of  that  doubtful 
period  of  patriotism  and  of  poetry. 

BLIZA  TOWNSEND. 

EuzA  TowNBVND  was  descended  from  an  anoient 
And  influential  family,  and  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1789.    She  was  a  contributor  of  poems  to  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  the  Unitarian  MiscelUiny, 
aad  the  Port  Folio,  during  the  publication  of  those 
magazines,  and  to  other  periodicals.    Her  produo- 
tions  were  anonymous,  and  the  secret  of  their  au- 
thorship was  for  some  time  preserved.    They  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  religions  or  moral 
reflection,  are  elevated  in  tone,  and  written  in  an 
animated  and  hannonious  manner.    They  are  not 
nomerous,  are  all  of  moderate  length,  and  have 
never  been  collected.      The  verses  on  The  In- 
comprehendbility  of  Ood ;  An  Ooocuional  Ode, 
written  in  June,  1809,  and  published  at  the  time 
in  the  Monthly  Anthology,  in  which  she  com- 
ments with  severity  on  the  career  of  Napoleon, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  greatness;  Imee  to 
RobeH  Southey,  written  in  1812 ;  The  Rainbow, 
pnbliahed  in  the  (General  Repository  and  Review, 
are  her  best  known  prodnctions.    She  died  at  her 
residence  in  Boston,  January  12, 1854. 

Miss  Townsend  was  mu<ui  esteemed,  not  only 
for  tbe  high  merit  of  her  few  literary  productions 


but  for  the  cultivation  and  vigor  of  her  mind,  her 
conversational  powers,  and  her  many  amiable 
qualities.* 

nrooimsHmsiBiuTT  or  ood. 
*"  I  ffo  famoairdt  but  hs  it  not  then ;  amd  baeJbward,  hvt  I 

I       Where  art  thont — ^ThouI  Source  and  Support 

I  ofaU 

That  is  or  seen  or  felt ;  Thyself  unseen, 
Unfdt,  unknown, — alas  I  unknowable  I 
I  look  abroad  among  thy  works — the  sky. 
Vast,  distant,  glorious  with  its  world  of  suns, — 
Life-giving  earth, — and  ever-moving  main, — 
And  speaking  winds.'-imd  ask  if  these  are  Theel 
The  stars  th^  twinkle  on,  the  eternal  hiDa, 
The  restiess  tide's  outgoing  and  return, 
The  omnipresent  and  deep-breathing  air — 
Though  hailed  as  gods  of  old,  and  only  leaa — 
Are  not  the  Power  I  seek ;  are  thine,  not  Thee  I 
I  ask  Tliee  from  the  past ;  if  in  the  years. 
Since  first  intelligence  could  search  its  source. 
Or  in  some  former  unremembered  beinff, 
(If  such,  perchance,  were  mine)  did  they  behold  Thee  t 
And  next  interrogate  futurity — 
So  fondly  tenanted  with  better  things 
Than  e*er  experience  owned — ^but  both  are  mute ; 
And  past  ana  future,  vocal  on  all  else. 
So  full  of  memories  and  phantasies. 
Are  deaf  and  speechless  nere  1    Fatigued,  I  turn 
From  all  vain  parley  with  the  elements; 
And  close  mine  eyes,  and  bid  the  thought  turn 

inward. 
From  each  material  thing  its  anxious  guest. 
If,  in  the  stillness  of  the  waiting  soul. 
He  may  vouchsafe  himself— Spirit  to  spirit  I 
O  Thou,  at  once  most  dreaded  and  desired. 
Pavilioned  still  in  darkness,  wilt  thou  hide  thee  t 
What  though  the  rash  request  be  fraught  with  fate 
Nor  human  eye  may  look  on  thine  and  live! 
Welcome  the  penalty  ;  let  that  come  now. 
Which  soon  or  late  must  eome.    For  light  like  thi.i 
Who  would  not  dare  to  diet 

Peace,  my  proud  aim. 
And  hush  the  wish  that  knows  not  what  it  nska. 
Await  his  will,  who  hath  appointed  this. 
With  every  other  trial    Be  that  will 
Done  now,  as  ever.    For  thy  curious  search. 
And  unprepared  solicitude  to  gaze 
On  Him — toe  Unrevealed — learn  hence,  insteail, 
To  temper  highest  hope  with  humbleneas. 
Pom  thy  novitiate  in  these  outer  courts. 
Till  rent  the  veil,  no  longer  separating 
The  Holiest  of  all— 4»  erst,  disclosing 
A  brighter  dispensation ;  whose  resiiitB 
Ineff:ible,  interminable,  tend 
Fen  to  the  perfecting  thyself— -thv  kind 
Till  meet  for  that  sublime  beatitude. 
By  the  firm  promise  of  a  voice  from  heaven 
Pledged  to  tne  pure  in  heart  I 

TBI  EAXITBOW. 

Seen  through  the  misty  southern  air, 
What  poin^  gleam  of  light  is  there 

Lunng  the  charmed  eye? 
Whose  mellowing  shades  of  different  dyes 
In  rich  profusion  gorgeous  rise 

And  melt  into  uie  sky. 

Higher  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Brighter  and  clearer  yet  it  shows, 
It  widens,  lengthens,  rounds ; 

*  Obitiuuy  Notice  by  tbe  Bev.  Conven  Francta,  D.D^  of  tbe 
Tbeolofriesl  Scbool  of  Hsrvird  College;  pnbllsbed  In  tbe  Boe- 
too  DtSij  Advertlter.    Grlswold's  Fexnsfe  Poetsof  Amerles. 
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And  new  thAt  gloftm  of  puntod  light, 
A  noble  arch,  eompaot  to  sight 
Spana  the  empyreal  bounds  I 

What  cnrions  meehanician  wrought, 
'Wliat  viewless  hands,  as  swift  as  thoQgfat» 

Have  bent  this  flexile  bowt 
What  seraph4oueh  these  shades  eodd  Ucnd 
Without  beginning,  without  end  Y 

What  sylph  such  tints  bestow  f 

If  Fancy's  tele8co(>e  we  bring 

To  scan  withal  this  peerless  thin^. 

The  Air,  the  Cloud,  the  Water-King, 

Twould  seem  their  treasures  joined: 
And  the  proud  monarch  of  the  day. 
Their  grand  ally,  his  snlendid  ray 

Of  eastern  gold  com  oiued. 

Vain  vision  hence!    That  will  revere 
Which,  in  creation's  infant  year. 
Bade,  in  compassion  to  our  fear, 

(Scarce  spent  the  deluge  rage) 
£nch  elemental  cause  combine. 
Whose  rich  effect  should  form  this  sign 

Through  every  future  age. 

O  Peace  I  the  rainbow-emblemed  nuAH, 
Where  have  thy  fairy  footsteps  strayed  ? 

Where  hides  thy  seraph  form? 
What  twilight  eaves  of  ocean  rest! 
Or  in  what  island  of  the  blest 

Sails  it  on  gales  of  mom  f 

Missioned  frora  heaven  in  early  hour, 
Designed  through  £den*8  blisstal  bo\\  cr 

Delightedly  to  tread ; 
Till  exUed  thence  in  evil  time, 
Scared  at  the  company  of  crime, 

Thy  startled  pinions  fled. 

E'er  since  that  hour,  alns!  the  thought  1 
like  thine  own  dove,  who  vainly  songht 

To  find  a  sheltered  nest ; 
Still  from  the  east,  the  south,  the  north. 
Doomed  to  be  driven  a  wanderer  forth. 

And  find  not  where  to  rest 

Till,  when  the  west  its  world  displayed 
Of  hidine  hills,  and  shelterii.g  shade — 
Hither  thy  weary  flight  was  stayed. 

Here  fondly  fixed  thy  seat; 
Our  forest  glens,  onr  desert  caves. 
Our  wall  of  interposing  waves 

Deemed  a  secure  retreats 

In  vain — ^from  this  thy  last  nbode, 
(One  pitying  glance  on  earth  bestoweu) 
We  saw  thee  take  the  heavenward  road 

Where  yonder  cliffs  arise ; 
Saw  thee  thy  tearful  features  shroud 
Till  cradled  on  the  conscious  cloud. 
That,  to  await  tliy  coming,  bowed. 

We  lost  thee  in  the  skies. 

For  now  the  maniac-demon  War, 
Whose  ravings  heard  so  long  from  far 
Convulsed  us  with  their  distant  jar, 

Nearer  and  louder  soars ; 
His  arm,  that  death  and  conauest  hurici 
On  all  beside  of  all  the  world, 

Claims  these  remaining  shores. 

What  though  the  laurel  leaves  he  tears 
Proud  round  his  impious  brows  to  wear 

A  wreath  that  will  not  fade ; 
What  boots  him  its  perennial  power— 
Those  laurels  canker  where  they  flower, 

They  poison  where  they  shade. 


But  thon,  around  whose  holy  head 
TIm  balmy  olive  loves  lo  spread. 

Return,  O  nymph  benign  I 
With  buds  that  paradise  bestowed. 
Whence  **  healing  for  the  nations"  flowed, 

Onr  bleeding  temples  twine. 

For  thee  our  fathen  ploughed  the  strand. 
For  thee  they  left  that  goodly  land. 

The  turf  their  childhood  trod ; 
The  hearths  on  which  their  infiants  playe<l. 
The  tombs  in  which  their  sires  were  laid. 

The  altars  of  their  God. 

Tlien,  by  their  consecrated  dust 
Their  spirits,  spirits  of  the  just  I 

Now  near  their  Maker's  face. 
By  their  privations  and  their  cares, 
Their  pilgrim  toils,  their  patriot  prayers. 

Desert  thou  not  their  race. 

Descend  to  mortal  ken  confest. 
Known  by  thy  white  and  stainless  vest. 
And  let  us  on  the  mountain  crest 

Hint  snowy  mantle  see; 
Oh  let  not  here  thy  mission  close. 
Leave  not  the  erring  sons  of  those 

Who  left  a  worid  for  thee  1 

Celestial  visitant!  again 
Resume  thy  gentle  golden  reign, 

Onr  honoured  guest  once  more ; 
Cheer  with  thy  smiles  our  saddened  phiin, 
And  let  thy  rainbow  o'er  the  main 

Tell  that  the  storms  are  o'er  1 
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SARAH  J.  HALE. 


Sarah  Josrpha  Buell  was  bom  at  the  town  of 
Newport,  New  Hampshire.  Her  education  was 
principally  directeil  by  her  mother  and  a  brother 
in  college,  and  was  continued  after  her  marriage 
by  her  husband,  David  Hale,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  well  read  roan.  On  his  death  in  1822,  she 
was  left  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions  for 
her  support  and  that  of  her  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  bat  seven  years  old,  and  as  a 
resource  she  turned  to  iiteratare.  A  volnme, 
7%«  Genitu  of  Oblivion  and  other  original poemM^ 
was  printed  in  Concord  in  1828,  for  her  benefit 
by  the  Freemasons,  a  body  of  which  her  husband 
had  been  a  member.  In  1 827  she  published  North" 
iDood^  a  novel  in  two  volumes. 

In  1828,  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
editor  of  ^^  The  Ladies^  Magaane,^^  published  at 
Boston,  and  removed  in  con^uence  to  that  cify. 
In  1887  the  magazine  was  united  with  the  Lady^s 
Book,  a  Philadelphia  monthly,  the  literary  charga 
of  which  was  placed  and  still  remains  in  her 
hands.  She  has  published  Sketchm  of  American 
Character;  TraiU  of  American  Lifo;  The  Way 
to  lice  toell  and  to  bs  ttsU  while  we  Ute  ;  Oroeee- 
nor^  a  Tragedy  (founded  on  the  Revolutionary 
story  of  the  execution  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayne  of 
Sooth  Carolina) ;  A  lice  Ray^  a  Bomamee  in  Bhyme  ; 
Harry  Ouy^  the  Widow**  Son^  a  etory  oftkeeea 
(also  in  verse);  Three  Bourij  or,  the  Vigil  of 
Love,  and  other  Poeme,  Part  of  these  have  beesi 
reprinted  from  the  magazines  edited  by  her, 
which  also  contain  a  large  number  of  tales  and 
sketches  in  prose  and  verse  fh>m  her  pen  not  yet 
collected.  Mrs.  Hale's  stories  are  brief,  pleasant 
narratives,  drawn  generally  from  the  eyery-day 
course  of  American  life. 
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Her  poems  are  for  the  most  part  narrative  and 
refleotive— and  are  written  with  force  and  ele- 
canoe.  One  of  the  longest,  Th/r^  Eswn^  or  the 
Vigil  of  Z^tff  is  a  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
New  England,  and  deals  with  the  spiritnal  and 
material  fears  the  early  colonists  were  snhjected 
to  fK)m  their  belief  in  witchoraft  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  savage  foes. 

In  1858  Mrs.  H;Ue  published  WomaTi^s  Beeard^  or 
Sketches  of  all  Dtsttnguuhed  Women^  from  ^^  tM 
Beginning^  till  A.D,  1850.  In  this  work,  which 
forms  a  large  octavo  volmne  of  nine  hundred  and 
four  pages,  she  has  famished  biographical  notices 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex  in  every 
period  of  history.  Though  many  of  the  articles 
are  necessarily  brief,  and  much  of  it  is  a  com- 
]iilation  from  older  cyclopaodias,  there  are  nume- 
rous papers  of  original  value.  The  Record 
includes  of  course  many  distinguished  in  the  field 
of  authorship,  and  in  these  cases  extracts  are 
given  from  the  productions  which  have  gained 
eminence  for  their  writers.  The  choice  of  names 
is  wide  and  liberal,  giving  a  f&ir  representation  of 
every  field  of  female  exertion. 

Mrs.  Hale  has  also  prepared  A  Complete  Dic- 
tionary of  Poetical  Quotatiane^  containing  Selee- 
tiomfrom  the  Writings  of  the  Poets  of  JSngland 
and  America^  in  a  volume  of  six  hundred  doable 
column  octavo  pages,  edited  a  number  of  annuals, 
written  several  books  for  children,  and  a  volume 
on  cookery. 
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It  SDOwsI"  cries  the  sehool-boy — "hurrah I"  and 
bis  shout 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall, 
While  swift  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow,  he's  out, 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call. 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy,— 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  b(iy, 

Aa  he  gathera  liis  treasures  of  snow ; 
Then  Iny  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs, 

While  healUi,  and  the  riches  of  Nature  are  tlieirs. 

*'It  snows!"   sighs  the  imbecile— " Ah  T  and  his 
breath 

Gomes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Nature  in  death 

He  turns  to  tiie  blaze  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft  cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  towards  the  life-giving  flame — 
He  dreads  a  chiU  puff  of  the  Bnow-bui*dened  air, 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame ; 
Oh  I  small  is  tlie  pleasure  existence  can  give. 

When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we 
live! 

'*It  snows  r  cries  the  travellei^-"  Ho !"  and  the 
word 
Has  quickened  his  steed's  logging  pace ; 
The  wind  rashes  by,  but  its  howl  is  unheard 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  ap- 
peiu^^- 
Ay  I  though  lei^es  intervened,  he  can  see 


•  WomsB^t  Beeord;  or  SketdMS  of  all  IHBtlngQiBhed  Wo- 
men, from  **tho  Begtontog*'  till  A.D.  1850.  Ammged  In  fonr 
enw.  With  seleetiotiB  from  femde  vritera  of  evoty  wt,  Bj 
Stunh  JoMsplM  Uaki    Now  York:  IflSa. 


There's  the  elear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  pre- 
pared, 
And  his  wife  with  their  babes  at  her  knee. 
Blest  thought  I  how  it  lightens  the  grief-laden  hour, 
That  those  we  love  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power. 

"It  snows  1"  cries  the  Belle,— "Dear  how  lucky," 
and  turns 

From  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  fall ; 
like  the  first  rose  of  sunomer,  her  dimpled  cheek 
bums 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  ball: 
There  are  visions  of  conquest,  of  splendor,  and  mirth, 

Floating  over  each  drear  winter's  day ; 
But  the  tmtings  of  Hope,  on  this  storm-beaten  earth, 

Will  melt,  like  the  snowflakes,  away ; 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  Heaven,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss 
That  world  has  a  fountain  ne'er  opened  in  thisi 

"  It  snows !"  cries  the  widow,—"  Oh,  God  I"  and  her 
sighs 

Have  stifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer. 
Its  burden  ye'll  read  in  her  teaiHiwoIleo  eyes. 

On  her  cheek,  sunk  with  £uting  and  care. 
'TIS  night— and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread — 

But  "  He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food," 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  hearth  adds  horror  to 
dread. 

And  she  lays  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  suff'rer  I  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows — 
"Us  a  pitiful  lot  to  be  poor,  when  it  snows ! 

JOB  DURFEE. 

Job  Dukfbe  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island, 
September  20,  1790.  He  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1809,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  his  aca- 
demic course  studied  law  and  was  licensed  to 
practise.  In  1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  estate  legislature,  and  six  years  afterwards  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives.    lie  dis- 


tinguished himself  in  Oongress  by  his  advocacy 
of  tlie  interests  of  his  state  in  the  bill  providing 
for  a  new  apportionment  of  representatives,  and 
by  his  moderate  course  on  the  tariff.  He  re- 
mained in  Congress  during  two  terms.  In  1826 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  state  legislature,  but 
after  a  service  of  two  years  declined  a  re-nomina- 
tion, and  retired  to  his  fann,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  in  1832  published  a 
small  edition  of  his  poem  of  Whateheer. 

In  1883  he  was  appointed  associate,  and  two 
years  after  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state.  He  oontinned  in  this  office  until  his 
death,  July  26,  1847.  His  works  were  collected 
in  one  octavo  volnme,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son, 
in  1849.  They  consist  of  his  Whateheer  and  a 
few  juvenile  verses,  mostly  of  a  fanciful  charac- 
ter; a  few  historical  addresses;  an  abstmse  phi- 
losophical treatise,  entitled  Panidea^  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  the  pervading  influence  and 
presence  of  the  Deity  throughout  nature;  and  a 
tew  of  his  judicial  charges. 

Whateheer  is  a  poem  of  nine  cantos,  each  con- 
taining some  fifty  or  sixty  eight-line  stanzas.  It 
is  a  versified  account  of  Roger  Williams^s  depart- 
ure from  Salem,  his  journey  throng  the  wilder- 
ness, interviews  with  the  Indians,  and  the  settle- 
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ment  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  written  in  a  Yen 
plain  manner,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  high 
poetic  merit,  but  many  passages  are  impressive 
from  their  earnestness  and  nmplicity.  The  ver- 
sification is  smooth  and  correct 


Above  his  head  the  bmnches  writhe  and  bend. 
Or  ia  the  mingled  wreck  the  ruin  flies — 

Ihe  storm  redoubles,  and  the  whirlwinds  blend 
Ihe  rising  snow-drift  with  descending  skies; 

And  oft  the  crags  a  friendly  shelter  lend 
His  breathless  bosom,  and  his  sightless  eves; 

Bat,  when  the  transient  gpist  its  fury  spenos. 

He  through  the  storm  again  upon  his  journey  wendsw 

Still  truly  does  his  course  the  magnet  keep- 
No  toils  fatigue  him,  and  no  fean  appal ; 

Oft  turns  he  at  the  glimpse  of  swampy  deep ; 
Or  thicket  dense,  or  crag  abrupt  and  tall. 

Or  backward  treads  to  shun  the  headlong  steep. 
Or  pass  above  the  tumbling  waterfall ; 

Yet  still  he  joys  whene'er  the  torrents  leap. 

Or  crag  abrupt,  or  thicket  dense,  or  swamp's  far 
sweep 

Assures  him  progress, — ^From  gpray  mom  till  noon — 
Hour  after  hour — from  that  drear  noon  until 

The  evening's  ffathering  darkness  had  begun 
To  clothe  with  deeper  glooms  the  vale  and  hill. 

Sire  Williams  journeyed  in  the  forest  lone ; 

And  then  nighfs  tnickeniiig  shades  began  to  fill 

His  soul  with  doubt — for  shelter  had  he  none— 

And  all  the  outpstretched  waste  was  clad  with  one 

Vast  mantle  hoar.    And  he  began  to  hear. 

At  tiroes,  tlie  fox's  bark,  and  the  fierce  howl 
Of  wolf,  sometimes  afar — eonietimes  so  near. 

That  in  the  very  glen  they  seemed  to  prowl 
Where  now  he,  wearied,  paused — and  then  his  ear 

Started  to  note  some  shaggy  monster's  growl, 
That  from  his  snow-clad,  rockj  den  did  peer. 

Shrunk  with  gaunt  famine  m  that  tempest  drear, 

And  scentinff  human  blood — ^yea,  and  so  nigh, 
Thrice  did  our  northern  tiger  seem  to  come, 

He  thought  he  heard  the  lagots  crackling  by. 
And  saw,  through  driven  snow  and  twilight  gloom. 

Peer  from  the  thickets  his  fierce  burninff  eye. 
Scanning  his  destined  prey,  and  througn  tne  broom, 

Thrice  stealing  on  his  ears,  the  whininff  cry 

Swelled  by  degrees  above  the  tempest  high. 

Wayworn  he  stood — and  fast  that  stormy  night 
Was  gathering  round  him  over  hill  and  daie^- 

He  glanced  around,  and  by  the  lingering  light 
Found  he  had  paused -within  a  narrow  vale; 

On  either  hand  a  snow-clad  rocky  height 
Ascended  high,  a  shelter  from  the  gale, 

Whilst  deep  between  them,  in  thick  glooms  bedight, 

A  swampy  dingle  caught  the  wanderer's  sight 

Through  the  white  billows  thither  did  he  wade. 
And  deep  within  its  solemn  bosom  trod ; 

There  on  the  snow  his  oft  repeated  tread 
Hardened  a  flooring  for  his  night's  abode; 

All  there  was  calm,  for  the  thick  branches  made 
A  screen  above,  and  round  him  closely  stood 

The  trunks  of  cedars,  and  of  pines  arrayed 

To  the  rude  tempest,  a  firm  barricade. 

And  now  his  hatchet,  with  resounding  stroke, 
Hewed  down  the  boscage  that  around  him  rose, 

And  the  dry  pine  of  brittle  branches  broke. 
To  yield  him  fuel  for  the  night's  repose: 

The  gathered  heap  an  ample  store  bespoke — 
He  smites  the  steel — the  tinder  brightly  glows, 


And  the  fired  match  the  kindled  flame  awoke. 
And  light  npon  night's  seated  darkness  brdce. 

Hiffh  branched  the  pines,  and  far  the  colonnade 
Of  tapering  tnmks  stood  glimmering  through  the 
glen; 

Then  joyed  our  Father  in  this  lonely  glade. 
So  ur  from  haunts  of  nersecuting  men. 

That  he  might  break  of  honesty  the  bread. 
And  blessings  crave  in  his  own  way  again— 

Of  the  piled  brush  a  seat  and  board  be  made, 

Spread  nis  plain  fare,  and  piously  he  prayed. 

**  Father  of  mercies  I  thou  the  wanderer^s  guide. 
In  this  dire  storm  along  the  howling  waste. 

Thanks  for  the  shelter  thou  dost  here  provide. 
Thanks  for  the  mercies  of  the  day  that^s  past ; 

Thanks  for  the  fruaal  fare  thou  hast  supplied ; 
And  O !  may  still  thy  tender  mercies  last; 

And  may  thy  light  on  every  falsehood  shine, 

TiU  man's  freed  spirit  own  no  law  save  thine  I 

**  Grant  that  thy  humble  instrmnent  still  shun 

His  perseontors  in  their  eager  quest; 
Grant  the  asylum  yet  to  be  ^gun, 

To  persecution's  exiles  yield  a  rest ; 
Let  ages  after  ages  take  tne  boon, 

And  in  soul-liberty  fore'er  be  blest— ^ 
Grant  that  I  live  until  this  task  be  done. 
And  then,  O  Lord,  receive  me  as  thine  own  !* 


LEVI  WOODBUST. 


1^ 


I 


Lett  Woodbury  was  bom  at  Franoestown,  New 
Hampshire,  December  22, 1789.  After  receiving 
an  excellent  preliminary  education,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College.  6n  the  completion  cf  his 
cour$«  in  1809,  he  studied  law  at  tne  celebrated 
Litchfield  school,  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  villnge,  and  rapidly  rose  to  such  eminence 
that  in  1816  he  was  i^>pointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Coart  of  his  State. 

In  1828  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  in  1826 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  was  made  Speaker,  and  soon  after  chosen  Se- 
nator. In  May,  1881,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  President  Jackson,  and  in  1884  Se- 
cretary of  Ihe  Treasury.  In  1 841  he  was  a  second 
time  chosen  Senator,  and  in  1845  became  one  of 
the  Associated  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Ck>iirt. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Portsmoath,  New 
Hampshire,  September  4,  1861. 

His  political,  judicial,  and  litratury  writingB 
were  collected  in  1852  in  three  large  octavo  r^ 
volumes,  a  volume  being  devoted  to  each,  and  a 
portion  only  of  his  productions  of  either  daaa 
given.  The  first  volume  contains  speeches  and 
rejMrts  delivered  in  Congress  as  Governor,  and 
in  the  deliberative  assembly  of  hia  State,  with 
*^  occasional  letters  and  speeches  on  important 
topics."  An  Appendix  famishes  us  with  spe- 
cimens of  his  political  addresses  at  popnlar  meet- 
ings. The  second  volume  is  made  up  of  Argn- 
ments  and  Ch argea.  The  third  contains  Addreflsea 
on  the  Importance  of  Science  in  the  Arts,  the 
Promotion  and  Uses  of  Science,  the  Remedies 
for  Certain  Defects  in  American  Education ;  atk 
Progress ;  on  Historical  Inquiries.  The  style  in 
these  is  clear  and  efficient;  the  argument  ingeni- 
ous and  practical. 
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Print,  if  possible,  beyond  even  the  thirty  sheets 
by  a  steam  press  now  ezeeoted  in  the  time  one 
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fbrmeriy  stniok  oft  Go,  also,  beyond  the  present 
gain  in  their  dutribntion  over  mudi  of  the  world  by 
improyementB  in  the  loeooK>tiye  and  the  iteamboat, 
BO  as  to  aoeomplish  like  results  at  far  less  than  the 
former  cost  l^romote  the  diaooTery  of  still  further 
materials  than  rags,  bark,  or  straw,  for  the  wonder- 
ful &bric  of  paper, — ^used,  not  merely  as  the  orna- 
ment of  our  drawing-rooms,  the  preserver  of  history, 
the  organ  of  intercourse  between  both  distant  places 
and  distant  ages,  the  medium  of  busineeB,  the  evi- 
dence of  property,  the  record  of  leg^latiou,  and  in 
all  ranks  the  faithful  messenger  of  thought  and 
affection ;  but,  above  all,  the  universal  instrument 
of  instruction.  Reduce  still  further,  by  new  inven- 
tions, the  already  low  price  of  manufacturing  paper. 
Render  types  also  cheaper,  as  weU  as  more  durable. 
And,  in  short,  set  no  boundaries  and  prostrate  all 
barriers  whatever  to  the  enterprise  of  the  human 
mind,  in  devising  greater  facilities  for  its  own  pro- 
gress. Next  to  these  considerationa,  new  means 
might  well  be  adopted  to  improve  the  quality  of 
those  books  which  are  in  most  common  use.  This 
eould  be  accomplished  by  sreater  attention  to  their 
practical  tendency  and  suitableness  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  public  wants  which  exist 
nnder  our  peculiar  institutious,  whether  social  or 

Solitieal.    The  highest  intellects  might  beneficially 
escend,  at  times,  to  labor  in  writing  for  the  humblest 
spheres  of  letters  and  life.    In  cases  of  long  and  ob- 
vious deficiencies  in  books  designed  for  particular 
branches  of  instruction,  boards  of  education  might 
well  confer  premiums  for  better  eompilatiousw    Such 
boards  might  also,  with  advantage,  s&ive  to  multiply 
institutions  particularly  intended  to  prepare  more 
efficient  teacners,  female  as  well  as  male.    In  short, 
the  fountains  must  always  be  watched,  in  order  to 
insure  pure  streams ;  and  the  dew  which  descends 
nightly  on  every  obiect,  and  in  all  places,  however 
lowlv,  is  more  useful  than  a  single  snower  confined 
to  a  limited  range  of  country.    We  must  take  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  elements  on  which  all  at  first  feed ; 
and  if  in  these  modes  we  seek  with  earnestness  the 
improvement  of  the  many,  wc  help  to  protect  the 
property  and  persons  of  the  favoured  few  as  much 
as  we  elevate  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  situ- 
ated in  the  more  retired  walks  of  society.    There  is 
another  powerful  motive  for  exertion,  even  by  the 
higher  classes,  to  advance  the  better  education  oif  the 
masses    It  is  this :  the  wealthy,  for  instance,  can 
clearly  foresee  that,  by  the  revolutions  of  fortune's 
'wheel,  their  own  ohiltlren,  or  grandchildren,  are  in 
time  likely  to  become  indent,  so  as  to  be  the  im- 
.  mediate  recipients  of  favor  under  any  system  of  free 
education,  and  thus  may  be  assistea  to  attain  once 
more  rank  and  riches.      Nor  should  the  talented  be 
parsimonious  in  like  efforts,  because  a  degeneracy  of 
intellect,  not  unusual  after  high  developments  m  a 
fiunily,  may  plunge  their  posterity  into  ignorance 
and  want,  where  some  untaught  Addison  or  '*  mute 
inglorious  Milton"  might,  after  a  few  generations,  re- 
appear, but  never  instruct  or  delight  the  age,  unless 
aoBiflted  at  first  by  opportunities  and  means  furnished 
through  a  system  like  this.    All  which  is  Uius  be- 
ato-wed  will  likewise  prove,  not  only  an  inheritance 
for  flome  of  the  ofibpnng  of  the  favored  classes,  but 
a  more  durable  one  than  most  of  those  honors  and 
ricb  es,  endeavored  so  often,  but  fruitlessly,  to  be  trans- 
niitted.    It  is  true  that  vicissitudes  seem  impressed 
on  aimoet  everything  human, — painful,  heartrending 
vicissitodes, — which  the  fortunate  dread,  and  would 
mitigate,  if  not  able  to  avert    But  they  belonff  less 
to  systems  than  lio  families  or  individuals,  ana  can 
'  bo  obviated  best  by  permanent  plans  to  spread  stores 
of  intellectual  wealui,  constantly  and  freely,  around 
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SAMUEL  a  TUBNIS 

Was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  January  23, 1790,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Josepo  Turner.    He  took  his  de- 

g'ee  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807. 
e  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  £pis- 
oopal  Ohurch  by  Bishop  White  in  1811,  and  the 
next  year  became  settled  in  a  parish  in  Chester- 
town,  Kent  county,  MaryUnd.  He  returned  to 
Phihidelphia  in  1817,  and,  October  7, 1818,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Historic  Theology  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  attached  to  that  insti- 
tution, with  the  exception  of  an  interval  in  1820 
and  1821,  which  he  passed  at  New  Haven.  In 
the  last  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Seminary.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in 
Oolnmbia  College. 

His  life  has  been  almost  exclusively  passed  in 
the  occupations  of  a  scholar  engaged  in  the  work 
of  instruction:  but  he  has  also  given  the  public 
numerous  important  books.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introauce  into  the  country  translations  of 
the  learned  German  critics  and  divines.  In  1827 
he  prepared,  with  the  Joint  assistance  of  Mr. 
(now  Bishopj)  William  R.  Whittingham,  of  Marr- 
hmd,  a  transmtion  of  Jahn*s  Introduction  to  me 
Old  Testament^  with  notes,  and,  in  1834,  a  transla- 
tion of  Planch's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Criticiem 
and  Interpretation^  with  notes. 

A  third  publication,  in  1847,  exhibits  Dr. 
Turner  on  the  ground  of  one  of  his  favorite 
studies,  the  Rabbinical  Literature,  with  which  he 
is  particularly  conversant  It  is  entitled  BiO' 
graphical  Notices  of  Jewish  Babbies^  with  Trans- 
lotions  and  Notes, 

He  is  the  author  also  of  several  theological 
writings;  Spiritual  Things  compared  with 
Spiritual  or  Parallel  B^ereneeSy  published  in 
1848 ;  JSssay  on  our  Lord*s  Diseourse  at  Caper- 
naum^ in  John  vi.,  in  1851 ;  Thoughts  on 
Scriptural  Prophecy^  1852. 

He  has  of  late  been  engaged  on  a  series  of 
Critical  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  volumes  on  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Bonums  seyerally  appeared  in  1852  and 
1853. 

Dr.  Tnmer  has,  in  addition,  corrected  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  Mr.  Jaeger's  Translation  of 
the  Mythological  Fictions  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  published  in  1829  bv  Moritz. 

Dr.  Turner  nudntains  a  nigh  rank  for  his  exact 
critical  scholarship  and  the  fairness  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  have  received  the  approval  of  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  Ideological  opinions. 


THE  UNIVBBSITT  OF  VERMONT. 

In  the  first  organization  of  this  state,  when  the 
country  was  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  the 
Constitution,  in  1777,  induded  a  recommendation 
for  the  founding  of  a  University.  There  was 
some  delay  while  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
the  neighboring  Dartmouth  College,  which  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  from  Vermont  in  1786. 
The  home  project  was,  however,  ffurly  set  on  foot 
in  1789,  when  Ira  Allen,  of  Colchester,  made 
a  liberal  offer  of  lands,  labor,  and  materials. 
AUen  was  the  brother  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 
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He  was  prominontly  connected  with  the  early 
annals  of  Vermont,  of  which,  in  1798,  he  pub- 
lished a  history,  and  was  always  a  jsealons  advo- 
cate of  the  interests  of  the  College.  His  gift  of 
land  was  liberal,  and  his  selection  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  University  clear-sighted.  President 
Wheeler,  in  his  College  Historical  Discourse  in 
1854,  speaks  of  ^^  his  comprehensive  mind  and 
hifflily  creative  and  philosophical  spirit.^' 

There  was  much  agitation,  as  usual,  respecting 
a  site  for  the  institution,  but  the  various  1o<mu 
clainis  were  finally  overcome  in  favor  of  Burlin^^ 
ton,  which,  from  its  fine  position  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  high  road  of  travel,  offered  the 
most  distinguished  inducements.  The  University 
was  chartered  in  1791,  but  its  ofScers  were  not 
appointed  nor  its  building  commenced  till  1800. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  Hai'- 
vard  of  1788,  was  elected  the  first  president ;  of 
decided  personal  traits,  in  a  stalwart  figore,  and 
mingled  courage  and  courtesy,  he  was  an  efficient 
director  of  the  youth  under  his  charge.  He  per- 
formed his  onerous  duties  for  the  first  three 
years  without  an  assistant.  The  class  of  1804, 
we  read,  received  all  their  iuRtructions  fh>m  him; 
and  as  the  classes  increased  he  often  employed 
six,  eight,  and  ten  hours  of  the  day  in  personal  re- 
citations. *^  lie  was  not  profound  as  a  thinker," 
adds  Dr.  Wheeler,  ^^  nor  severely  logical  as  a  rea- 
floner,  nor  of  a  high  fonn  of  classical  elegance 
and  accuracy  as  a  writer;  but  he  was  lucid, 
fresh,  and  original  in  forms  of  expression,  fiill  of 
benignity  ana  kindness  in  his  sentiments,  and 
was  listened  to  with  general  admiration.^**  By 
the  year  1807  a  college  building,  including  a 
chapel  and  a  president's  house,  had  been  erecte<], 
and  the  commencement  of  a  library  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus  secured.  The  course  of  study 
embrocea  the  usual  topics,  with  the  addition  of 
anatomy ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  the  author 
of  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont, 
first  published  in  1794,  having  deuvered,  for  two 
years,  lectures  on  astronomy  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. As  an  illustration  of  the  simple  habits  of 
the  time  and  place,  a  calculation  was  made  by 
the  president,  that  ^^  a  poor  scholar,  by  keeping 
school  four  months  each  winter,  at  the  average 
price  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  could  pay  all  his 
coUege  bills  and  his  board,  and  leave  coUege  with 
thirty-two  dollars  in  his  pocket't  The  college 
asked  only  twelve  dollars  a  year  from  each  stu- 
dent. There  was  a  moderate  income  from  pub- 
lic lands,  from  which  the  president  received  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars ;  a  professor  of  ma- 
thematics less  than*  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
a  tutor  three  hundred.  These  simple  receipts 
and  expenditure  required  constant  vigilance  and 
self-denial  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
which  was  shortly  affected  from  without  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  with  Ca- 
nada in  consequence  of  the  non-intercourse  po- 
licy of  Jefferson,  by  the  rivalry  of  Middlebury 
College,  which  was  chartered  in  1800,{  and  by 


*  Historical  DfsooarBe,  p.  19. 

t  MSS  «r  Sanders,  quoted  bj  President  Wheeler. 

i  MiddU'burj  College  was  enooaraged  by  the  saooesi  of  the 
Aadison  Goantj  GrotnmMr  aobool,  and  the  netaral  desire  of 
the  iDtelllsent  clUzcns  of  the  din-lct  to  take  the  lead  in  eda- 
oadon.  The  Rer.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  who  had  been  eonneeted 
with  the  school,  was  the  flnt  pfeddent    In  1806  there  were 


the  int«rfereiioe  of  the  legidatmre  with  the  Teated 
rights  under  the  charter.  The  Uniyenity  ont- 
j^w  these  several  difficoltieB.  The  war  ended; 
it'  became  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own  agaioat 
all  diversions;  and  the  Dartmouth  College  legal 
decision  having  ]e<l  to  a  better  understai^ing  of 
the  rights  of  college  property,  the  old  charter  was 
restored  in  its  integritv.  While  under  the  more 
inmiediate  control  of  the  legislature  the  wants  of 
the  University  were  at  least  clearly  indicated  by 
a  committee  composed  of  the  Hon.  Royal  Tyler 
and  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Bradley,  who  reported  in 
favor  of  the  apiKnntment  of  new  profesBm^ipa 
of  the  learned  languages,  of  law,  odles  kttres, 
chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  During  the  war  the 
college  exerdses  were  suspended  and  the  fiuahj 
broken  up. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Austin  was  elected  president  in  1815. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  1760,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,'  subsequently  teacher  of  a  gram- 
mar-school in  New  Haven,  while  he  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
then  settled  there,  next  a  valued  clergrman  in 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  time  of  his  caU  to  the 
college  settled  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  had 
preached  since  1790.  He  was  a  man  of  earnest 
religious  devotion ;  and  his  reputation  in  this  ]mi^ 
dcnlar,  no  less  than  his  especial  labors,  served  the 
institution,  which  was  thought  in  danger  of  lay 
influences,  fVom  the  immediate  control  of  the  le- 
gislature of  its  affiiirs. 

Dr.  Austin  resigned  in  1821,  despairing  of  re- 
viving the  college,  which  was  now  greatly  pres;  ed 
by  financial  embarrassments.  The  suspension  of 
the  college  appeared  at  hand,  when  new  vigor 
was  infused,  chiefly  through  the  activity  of  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  L.  Porter,  whose  services  -were 
soon  again  required,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
original  colleffe  building  by  fire.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Haskcul,  a  man  of  energy,  was  elected 
president,  and  was  shortly  succeeded,  in  1825,  by 
the  Rev.  Willard  Preston,  of  an  amiable  charac- 
ter, who  again,  in  the  next  year,  gave  place  to 
the  Rev.  James  Marsh,  under  whose  auspices  the 
fame  of  the  institntion  was  to  be  lately  in- 
creased. 


MA^Aa^i. 


James  Marsh,  the  scholar  and  philosopher, 
bom  in  Hartford,  Vermont,  July  19,  1794.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
state,  and  its  first  lieutenant-governor.  His  father 
was  a  farmer;  and  it  was  amongst  rural  oocupa- 
tions,  for  which  he  ever  after  entertained  a  \ox%^- 
ing,  that  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  Hfe  of  the 
future  nrofessor  were  passed.  He  was  brought  np 
to  the  nardy  labor  of  the  fieumi,  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  elder  brother  from 


sixteen  ^radiistetL  Henrj  Deris,  who  bad  been  prof^ewr  of 
langiiages  In  Union  College,  succeeded  to  Atvaterln  ISIQ,  aa^ 
held  the  office  tiU  1817.  The  Rev.  Joebns  Btttes,  of  I>edlaun« 
lfuB.jWM  next  choeen.  He  baa  doce  been  eneceeded  by  tli« 
Ber.  Dr.  Bei^Jemin  Leberee.  The  Inetltntlon  bee  been  w^eU 
attended  and  baa  become  enriched,  from  time  to  Ume,  bj  -ra- 
rlooB  important  donations  and  beqaesta. — Historical  Bket^  by 
Professor  Fowler.    Am.  Qoar.  Beff.  ix.  ttO-SW. 
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tihd  college  oppoitanities  tendered  to  him,  that 
he  tarned  hig  studies  in  that  direction.  He  was 
admitted  at  Dartmouth  in  1818,  where  he  pur- 
sued the  ancient  languages  and  literature  with 
diligence;  and  where,  under  the  influence  of  a 
religions  excitement  which  took  place  at  the  col- 
lege, he  hecame  deeply  devotional,  which  led  to 
his  entrance  at  the  theological  school  at  Andover. 
He  passed  a  year  there,  and  hecame  a  tutor  in 
1818  at  Dartmouth.  After  two  years  profitably 
spent  in  this  way  he  returned  to  Andover,  taking 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  by  the  way,  for  the  sake  of 
a  candid  view  of  tibe  studies  he  wa^  prosecuting. 
His  course  at  Andover  was  laborious.  Abstemi- 
ous in  diet,  and  frugal  of  his  physical  resources 
and  the  claims  of  society,  he  devoted  all  his  pow- 
ers to  learning.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  these 
studies  was  an  article  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Poetry,  published  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  July,  1822,  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
influences  of  Ohristianity  upon  the  later  litera- 
ture. German  literatura  had  occupied  much  of 
his  attention,  and  he  prepared  a  translation  of 
the  work  of  Bellerman  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  he  afterwards  employed  himself 
npon  a  version  of  Hedgewisch  on  the  Elements  of 
Uhronology,  His  most  iinportunt  work  in  this 
way  was  his  translation  of  Herder's  Spirit  of  He- 
liTew  Poetry,  published  in  two  volumes  at  Bur- 
lington, in  1888. 

From  Andover  he  passed  for  awhile  to  the 
Sonth,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
tuition  in  Hampden  Sidney  Oollcge,  in  Virginia, 
with  Dr.  Rice.  He  sometimes  preached,  though 
he  had  little  fondness  or  aptitude  for  this  *'  acting 
in  public,"  as  he  called  it  at  the  time.  Turning 
his  thoughts  to  the  North,  an  editorial  connexion 
was  planned  with  the  Christian  Spectator,  a 
theological  review  at  New  Haven,  a  post  for  which 
ha  was  well  qualified,  but  the  plan  was  not  car- 
ried out  In  1824  he  was  formally  appointed  to 
a  professorslup  in  Hampden  Sidney,  ana  the  same 
year  was  ordained  a  minister.  His  entire  con- 
nexion witJi  this  college  lasted  but  three  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1826,  a  position  which 
he  entered  upon  and  occupied  till  1888,  when  he 
exchanged  its  duties  for  the  professorship  of  Mo- 
ral and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  held  this  till  his  death,  July  8,  1842, 
in  the  fif^-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  by  his  college  labors  and  the  philosophical 
publications  which  they  elicited,  as  well  as  by 
his  noble  personal  influence  npon  his  pupils,  that 
Dr.  Marsh  is  best  known.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  revive  attention  in  the  country  to  the 
soand  Christian  philosophy  advocated  by  Cole- 
ridge, and  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  the  old 
English  divines,  as  distinguished  from  the  later 
school  of  Locke.  In  the  words  of  his  faithftil 
biographer.  Professor  Torrey,*  **the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  day  was.  Understand,  and  then 
bdieve;  whfle  that  which  Mr.  Marsh  would  set 
forth,  not  as  anything  new,  but  as  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  ohuiroh  fi^m  the  earliest  times,  was, 
'*  Believe,  that  ye  may  understand."  ^^Sueh 
views,''  said  Marsh,  "  may  not  indeed  be  learned 
fiom  the  superficial  philosophy  of  the  Paleian  and 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  BwnaliM,  pi  91 


Caledonian  schools;  but  the  lu^er  and  more 
spiritual  philosophy  of  the  great  English  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century  abundantly  teaches 
them,  both  by  precept  and  practice."  In  accord- 
ance with  these  views  he^ublished  in  1829  the 
first  American  edition  of  Cbleridge's  Aids  to  Re- 
flection, as  a  book  which  answered  his  purpose, 
for  which  he  wrote  an  able  Preliminary  Aeay, 
addressed  to  ^^  the  earnest,  single-hearted  lovers" 
of  Christian,  spiritual,  and  moral  truth.  With 
the  same  view  he  edited  a  volume  of  Selections 
from  the  Old  English  Writers  on  Practical  The- 
ology, which  contained  Howe's  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous,  and  Bates's  Four  Last  Things. 

His  views  of  college  study  and  discipline  were 
those  of  a  liberal-minded  reformer,  and  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  adopted  by  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.  He  held  that  the  admission 
to  colleges  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
those  who  could  avail  themselves  only  of  a  par- 
tial course ;  that  a  paternal  discipline,  based  on 
moral  and  social  innuence,  mi^t  be  employed; 
that  the  liberty  of  the  powers  of  &e  individual 
might  be  preserved  under  a  general  .system  of 
training ;  that  additional  studies  might  be  prose* 
cuted  by  the  enterprising :  and  that  honors  should 
be  conferred  on  those  only  of  real  abilities  and 
attainments.  These  were  all  liberal  objects ;  and 
as  they  were  pursued  with  warmth  and  candor 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  they  gained  him  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  best  minds  among  his  students, 
who  have  now  carried  his  influence  into  the  walks 
of  active  life. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  which  we  have 
mentioned.  Dr.  Marsh  published  in  1829  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  signed  "  PM- 
lopolis,"  on  Popular  Education.  He  wrote  also 
for  the  Christian  Spectator  a  review  of  Professor 
Stuart^s  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
he  did  justice  to  the  olpects  of  the  author.  At 
the  close  of  his  life  Dr.  Marsh  intrusted  his  manu- 
scripts to  Professor  Torrey  (rf  the  University  of 
Vermont,  by  whom  in  1848  a  volume  of  Remains 
was  published  with  a  Memoir.  It  contains  the 
author's  college  lectures  on  psychology,  several 
philosophical  essays,  and  theolo^cal  discourses. 
He  had  projected  and  partially  executed  a  System 
of  Logic,  and  meditated  a  matured  treatise  on 
psychology. 

In  1838,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Marsh  from 
the  presidency,  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  of  Wind- 
sor, Vermont,  was  appointed  president  A  sub- 
scription which  had  been  projected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college  was  now  completed,  and 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  obtained, 
which  added  largely  to  the  practical  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  Other  collections  of  fhnds  have 
since  been  made,  which  have  farther  secured  its 
prosperity. 

During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wheeler, 
Professor  Torrey  succeeded  Dr.  Marsh  in  his 
chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  the 
Rev.  Calvin  Pease  was  elected  professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd  professor  of  English  literature.  In 
1847  Professor  George  W.  Benedict,  a  most  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  college  welfare,  resigned  his 
seat  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  natmral  his- 
tory, after  twenty-two  years'  services  to  the  in* 
stitntion. 
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Prtwddent  Wheeler  resigned  in  1848,  uid  ■ 
BDCceeded  by  the  pre^nt  inciiiiilHnt,  the  t 
Worthington  Smith,  D.D.,  ofSt.  Alban'a,  Vt. 

Oq  the  let  of  Anvnst,  iSM,  tlio  eeini-cent 
iiial  uiniTeraary  of  the  UniTunity  was  oelebnted 
at  BnrliagtOD. 


CTCLOP.£DU  or  AUEEICAV  UTBRATtTBE. 


A  hifltortoaJ  dwtwnrse  was  dollverod  by 

ler  president,  Dr.  Wheeter,  fh>m  which 

materiftu  of  this  narrative  have  been  mostly 


drawn.  An  oration,  "  Chir  Lesson  and  onr  Work, 
or  Spiritaal  Philoeophy  and  Matfrial  PoltticB," 
was  prononnoed  by  Mr.  James  R.  Spalding;  i 
poem  by  the  Rev.  O.Q.  Wheeler;  while  the  asBO 
ciationa  of  the  Institution  were  recalled  in  thi 
after  dinner  fbstivilies,  with  an  honest  pride  it 


Wheeler  gave  the  following  eket«ti  of  the  co 
of  stndy  projected  b^  Dr.  Marsh  and  hie  i 
dates,  for  the  institntitHi. 

"The  principal  divisions  or  departments  of  a 
oonrse  of  collegiate  stady  are  set  forth  in  the 
lawsof  the  University.  Tlioy  are  fbnr:  first,  the 
department  of  En^sh  literature;  eoconil,  the 
deportment  ot  langnages ;  third,  that  of  the  ma- 
thematica  and  physics;  ^nrth,  that  of  political, 
moral,  and  intellectnal  philosophy.  Every  year, 
dnring  my  personal  connexion  with  the  Univer- 
dty,  Uie  synopsis  was  carefolly  examined,  always 
in  reference  to  its  practical  execution,  and  com- 
monly in  rrfbrenoe  aLw  to  ita  theoretic  excellence. 
How  mnch  this  means  and  involves,  few  can  an- 
derstand,  who  were  not  members  of  the  faculty. 
If  this  course  of  stu<ly  i-i  curetblly  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain,  perhaps,  what  no  other 
coarse  of  ooU^ate  stndy  in  the  United  Slates 
has  so  fully  attempted.  It  seeks  to  give  a  cohe- 
rence to  the  various  studies  in  each  department, 
so  that  its  several  parts  shall  present  more  or 
lees  the  nnity,  notofona^regation,  norofajuTta* 
position,  nor  of  a  merely  logical  arrangement,  bnt 
of  a  natural  development,  and  a  growth ;  and 
therefore  the  study  of  it,  rightly  pnraueil,  would 
be  a  growing  and  enlarging  process  to  the  mind 
of  the  Btndent.  It  was  intended  also,  that  these 
departments  of  study  should  have  a  coherence  of 
greater  or  less  practical  use  with  each  other. 
The  highest  deportment,  that  of  philosophy,  it 
was  intended,  should  be,  now  ui6  oscillating 
nerve,  that  should  connect  the  varioos  studiee 
together,  during  the  analytical  instmction  in 
each ;  and  now  the  embosoming  atmosphere  that 
should  Burronnd  and  interpenetrate  the  whole 
and  each  in  its  synthetical  teachings.  In  philo- 
sophy the  course  began  with  crystailogrnphj- — 
the  lowest  form  of  oiganizstion — and  discussed 
the  laws  ot  ah  forms,  uat  is,  the  geometry  of  all 
material  existence.  It  proceeded  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life,  as  the  next  highest ;  to  the  laws 
of  animal  life,  tliat  is  to  physiology,  as  the  nest; 
thence  to  psrcbology,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
senses  with  the  intellect; — thence  to  the  science 
tk  logic — the  laws  of  the  intellect, — in  the  acqui- 
sition end  in  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
that  Is,  the  laws  of  universal  thought,  as  seen  in 
langiisge  and  grammar;  and  thence  to  metaphy- 
sics, ss  the  highest  and  last  form  of  speculative 
reasoning,  or  of  contemplation.  Wilhin  this  pale 
it  oonsdered  tiie  spiritoal  cboracteristios  of  hn- 
manity,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  ezist- 


ences.  From  this  porftlon  moral  acdenoe  wh 
seen  to  issue ;  the  ground  of  the  fine  arts  was 
examined  and  made  intelligible;  the  prindp4ei 
at  political  science,  a*  grounded  in  the  truths  of 
reason,  bnt  realiied  under  the  forms  of  the  ua- 
dentanding,  was  unfolded,  and  natural  and  re- 
vealed rehgion  was  shown  to  open  the  path 
where  reason  had  reached  her  temiiiiatitKi,  to 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality." 

CHABLB8  SPRAOUX 

Vak  bom  In  Boston,  October  iS,  1791.  His  fa- 
ther, a  native  of  Hingfaam,  Uase.,  where  the  &mi- 
ty  had  lived  for  five  genaations,  was  onettftbOM 

Siriled  Whigs  of  the  RevoJulion  who  eofp^edin 
e  adventure  of  throwing  overboard  the  tea  id 
Boston  harbor.  Hie  motiier,  Joanna  Thayer  of 
Braintree,  is  spoken  of  for  her  original  powus  ot 
mind  and  her  inflncnoe  in  thedeTelt^tmentttf  her 
son's  talenta  The  latter  was  educated  at  the 
Franklin  school  at  Boston,  where  he  had  tor  coe 
ci  his  teachers,  Lemuel  Shaw,  now  the  Ohief-jos- 
tfoe  of  Maseachusetlfl.  By  an  acddent  at  this 
time  he  lost  the  use  of  his  1^  eye.  At  thirteen, 
be  entered  a  mercantile  honse  engaged  in  fhe  im- 
portation of  dry-gnods;  and  in  1810,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  fonneda  partnership  with  hisem- 
ployers,  Messrs.  Thaver  and  Hunt,  which  was 
continued  till  1820,  witen  he  became  a  teUer  in  the 
State  Bank.  On  the  eetablishment  of  the  Globe 
Bank  in  1825,  he  waschosen  its  cashier,  an  office^ 
the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  ez«in- 
pl^  fidelity  to  the  present  day. 

Holleck,  another  poetical  cashier  by  the  way, 
has  sighed  over  this  "  bank  note  world"  and  the 
visions  of  the  romantic  pest,  now  that 
Noble  name  and  cnltured  land, 
Palaee  and  park  and  vsssal  band. 
Are  p»werleM  to  the  notes  of  hsnd 
Of  RathH;bild  or  tba  BariDgi. 


f 


^^C, 


■^^&M£,^ 


But  we  may  be  contented  with  iIm  change  if 
bank  offices  produce  many  such  poets, 
fipragna,  saya  hia  reoent  tHOgrq)ba',  Mr.  Loring, 
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**  dares  to  aoknowledfle  his  homage  to  the  Nine, 
in  the  yer j  temple  of  the  money  changers ;  and 
eiyojs,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  favoring  in- 
spirations of  the  former,  and  the  nnlimited  confi- 
dence of  the  latter.  The  Globe  Bank  has  never 
fidled  to  make  a  dividend;  and  its  cashier  has  ne- 
ver &iled  to  be  at  his  station  on  the  very  day 
when  the  books  were  opened  for  the  purpose  to 
this  period."* 

The  poetical  writings  of  Mr.  Spragne,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  recent  edition,  pablished  by 
TIcknor  in  1850,  consist  of  a  series  of  theatrical 
prize  addresses  which  first  gave  the  poet  celebri- 
ty ;  a  '^  Shakespeare  Ode"  delivered  at  the  Bos- 
ton theatre  in  1828,  at  the  exhibition  of  a  pageant 
in  honor  of  the  great  dramatist ;  his  chief  poem, 
Ouriotity^  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard,  in  1829 ;  a  centennial  ode  the 
following  year  on  the  celebration  of  t^e  settle- 
ment of  Boston,  and  a  namber  of  poems  chiefly 
on  occasional  topics,  which  the  anthor^s  care  and 
ability  have  rendered  of  permanent  interest. 

The  dramatic  odes  are  elegant  polished  com- 
positions, and  possess  a  certain  chaste  eloquence 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  anthor^s  pro- 
ductions. 

^  Curiosity"  is  a  succession  of  pleasing  pictures 
iJlnstrating  this  universal  passion  in  the  various 
means,  low  and  elevated,  taken  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. The  execution  of  the  culprit,  the  pulpit,  tiie 
fSaahionable  preacher,  the  stage,  the  press,  the 
learned  pursuits  of  the  antiquarian,  the  idle  hu- 
mors of  the  sick  chamber,  the  scandal  and  gossip 
•f  social  life ;  the  incentives  and  delights  of  fo- 
reign travel ;  the  earnest  seeking  of  the  eve  of 
futh  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future  world : — 
these  all  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  and  are 
touched  with  a  skilftil  hand. 

The  CmUeimial  Ode  is  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  an  animated 
^  iketch  of  the  progress  of  national  life  since. 
rh'  A  civic  Fourth  of  July  Oration  delivered  in 
Boston  in  1825,  and  an  address  in  1827,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance,  are  two  vigorous  prose  coii^>osi- 
tions,  published  with  the  author's  poetical  writ- 
ings. 

ma  noLoavB— saamD  a¥  tub  oraniro  oftrs  pa&x  thba- 

TRB,  1381. 

When  mitred  Zeal,  in  wild,  unholy  days, 
Bared  his  red  arm,  and  bade  the  fagot  btaze, 
Oar  patriot  nres  the  pilgrim  sail  uj^urled, 
And  Freedom  pointed  to  a  rival  world. 

Where  prowled  the  wolf,  and  where  the  hunter 
roved. 
Faith  raised  her  altars  to  the  Gk>d  she  loved ; 
T<hI,  linked  with  Art,  explored  each  savage  wild, 
The  lofty  forest  bowed,  tne  desert  smiled ; 
'The  startled  Indian  o'er  the  mountains  flew, 
Hie  wigwam  vanished,  and  the  village  grew ; 
Taste  reared  her  domes,  fair  Science  sprMd  her  page, 
And  Wit  and  Genius  gathered  round  the  Stage! 

Hie  Stage  I  where  Fancy  sits,  creative  queen, 
And  waves  her  sceptre  o'er  life's  mimic  scene ; 
Where  young-eyed  Wonder  comes  to  feast  his  sight, 
And  qnafif  instruction  while  he  drinks  delight — 
The  Stage! — that  threads  each  labyrinth  of  the  soul. 
Wakes  laughter's  peal  and  bids  the  tear-drop  roll; 
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That  shoots  at  Folly,  mocks  proud  Fashion's  ilave^ 
Uncloaks  the  hypocrite,  and  orands  the  knave. 

The  child  of  Genius,  catering  for  the  Stage, 
Rifles  the  wealth  of  every  clime  and  age. 
He  speaks  I  the  sepulchre  resigns  her  prey, 
And  crimson  life  rons  through  the  sleeping  clay. 
The  wave,  the  gibbet,  and  the  battie-field. 
At  his  command,  their  festering  tenants  yield. 
Pale,  bleeding  Love  comes  weeping  from  the  toml- 
That  kindred  softness  may  bewail  her  doom ; 
Murder's  dry  bones,  reclothed,  desert  the  dust, 
That  after  times  may  own  his  sentence  just ; 
Forgotten  Wisdom,  freed  from  death's  embrace, 
Reads  awful  lessons  to  another  race ; 
And  the  mad  tyrant  of  some  ancient  shore 
Here  warns  a  world  that  he  can  cune  no  more. 

May  this  fair  dome,  in  classic  beauty  reared. 
By  Worth  be  honoreil,  and  by  Vice  be  feared ; 
Auiy  chastened  Wit  here  bend  to  Virtue's  cause, 
Reflect  her  image,  and  repeat  her  laws ; 
And  Guilt,  that  slumbers  o'er  the  sacred  page 
Hate  his  own  likeness,  shadowed  from  the  Stage! 

Here  let  the  Guardian  of  the  Drama  sit. 
In  righteous  judgment  o'er  the  realms  of  wit 
Not  his  the  shame,  with  servile  pen  to  wait 
On  private  friendship,  or  on  private  hate ; 
To  natter  fools,  or  Satire's  iavelin  dart, 
Tipped  with  a  lie,  at  proud  Ambition's  heart : 
His  be  the  nobler  task  to  herald  forth 
Toung,  blushing  Merit,  and  neslected  Worth ; 
To  brand  the  page  where  Goodneas  finds  a  sneer. 
And  Isah  the  wretch  that  breathes  the  treason  here! 

Here  shall  bright  Genius  win^  his  eagle  flight. 
Rich  dew-drops  shaking  from  lus  plumes  of  l^lit. 
Till  high  in  mental  worlds,  from  vulgar  ken 
He  soars,  the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  men. 
Cold  Censure  here  to  decent  Mirth  shall  bow. 
And  Bigotry  unbend  his  monkish  brow. 
Here  Toil  shall  pause,  his  ponderous  sledge  thrown 

by, 
And  Heanty  bless  eaoh  strain  with  melting  eye ; 
Grief^  too,  m  fiction  lost,  shall  cease  to  weep 
And  all  the  world's  rude  cares  be  laid  to  sleep. 
Each  polished  scene  shall  Taste  and  Truth  approve, 
And  tne  Stage  triumph  in  the  people's  love. 


An  Ode  wUtmJbr  IhsSiaolh  TVimntai  rmHwd  qflhs Mtutw 

When,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath. 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
"Twos  Art!  sweet  Art!  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  Ught  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground, 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke^- 

"  The  Curse  a  Blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Wliere  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed; 
The  thistie  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled. 

And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gased. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given ; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  fiuth  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak— ^nd  bids  it  ride, 

.   To  ffuard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 

He  snutes  the  rock — ^upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  oaves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  modal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumpnant  o'er  the  grave. 
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He  pla«kB  the  pearli  that  stud  the  deep. 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  etabboni  marble's  sleep, 

And  now  mocks  his  Creator's  skilL 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul, 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page, 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  <^  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  gmsps  the  fiimie 

That  quivers  round  the  Throne  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  gpraoe ; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Lmks  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 

na  TEATXLLBK— ROM  CUUOSITr. 

Withdraw  yon  curtain,  look  witiiin  that  room. 
Where  all  is  splendor,  yet  where  all  is  gloom : 
Why  weeps  that  mother  f  why,  in  pensive  mood. 
Group  noiseless  round,  that  little,  lovely  brood  f 
The  battledoor  is  still,  laid  by  each  book. 
And  the  harp  slumbers  in  its  ctistomed  nook. 
Who  hath  done  this!  what  cold,  uupitying  foe 
Hath  made  this  house  the  dwelUug-place  of  woe? 
"Hs  he,  the  husband,  father,  lost  in  care, 
Cer  that  sweet  fellow  in  his  cradle  there: 
The  gallant  bark  that  rides  by  yonder  strand 
Bears  him  to-morrow  from  his  native  laud. 
Why  turns  he,  half  unwilling,  from  his  home. 
To  tempt  the  ocean,  and  the  earth  to  roam  t 
Wealth  he  can  boast  a  miser^s  sigh  would  hush, 
And  health  is  laughing  in  that  ruddy  blush ; 
Friends  spring  to  greet  him,  and  he  has  no  foe — 
So  honored  and  so  blessed,  what  bids  him  go  f — 
His  eye  must  see,  his  foot  each  spot  must  tread. 
Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  earth's  recorded  dead ; 
Where  rise  the  monuments  of  ancient  time. 
Pillar  and  pyramid  in  age  sublime ; 
The  Pagan^s  temple  and  the  Churchman's  tower. 
Wars  bloodiest  plain  and  Wisdom's  greenest  bower; 
All  that  his  wonder  woke  in  school-boy  themes. 
All  that  his  fancy  fired  in  youthful  dreams : 
Where  Socrates  once  taught  he  thirsts  to  stray, 
Where  Homer  poured  his  everlasting  lay ; 
From  Virgil's  tomb  he  longs  to  pluck  one  flower, 
By  Avon's  stream  to  live  one  moonlight  hour ; 
To  pause  where  England  **  garners  up"  her  greats 
Ana  drop  a  patriot's  tear  to  Milton's  fate; 
Fame's  living  masters,  too,  he  must  behold, 
Whose  deeds  shall  blason  with  the  best  of  old ; 
Nations  compare,  their  laws  and  customs  scan. 
And  read,  wherever  sprend,  the  book  of  Man ; 
For  these  he  ffoes,  seli-banished  from  his  hearth, 
And  wrings  the  hearts  of  all  he  loves  on  earth. 

Yet  say,  shall  not  new  Joy  those  hearts  inspire, 
When,  grouping  round  the  future  winter  fire. 
To  hear  the  wonders  of  the  world  they  burn. 
And  loee  his  absence  in  his  glad  return  t — 
Return? — alas  I  he  shnll  return  no  more. 
To  bless  his  own  sweet  home,  his  own  proud  shora 
Look  once  again— cold  in  his  cabin  now. 
Death's  finger-mark  is  on  his  pallid  brow ; 
No  wife  stood  by,  her  patient  watoh  to  keep. 
To  smile  on  him,  then  turn  away  to  weep ; 
Kind  woman's  place  rough  mariners  supplied. 
And  shared  the  wanderer's  blessing  when  he  died. 
Wrapped  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  wear. 
His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  bear ; 
Even  there  the  spirit  that  I  sing  is  true. 
The  crew  look  on  with  sod,  but  curious  view ; 
The  setting  sun  flings  round  his  farewell  rays. 


0*«r  the  broad  ocean  not  a  ripple  playi; 
How  eloquent^  how  awful,  in  its  power. 
The  silent  lecture  of  death's  sabbath-hour 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks-^the  prayer  is  said. 
And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid ; 
The  plashing  waters  mark  his  restinff-ploce, 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  eold  embrace ; 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er. 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 
Down,  oountless  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
With  all  the  nawelcds  shapes  that  haunt  the  deepi 


We  are  but  two— ^e  others  sleep 
Through  Death's  untroubled  night; 

We  are  but  two — O,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright  1 

Heart  lei^w  to  heart — the  sacred  Jood 

That  warms  us  is  the  same ; 
That  good  old  man — ^his  honest  Uood 

Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother^s  arms  were  looked— 

Long  be  her  love  repaid ; 
In  the  same  cradle  we  were  rocked. 

Bound  the  same  hearth  we  played. 

Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  aamet 

Eaoh  little  joy  and  woe ; — 
Let  manhood  neep  alive  the  flame^ 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

We  are  bat  two— be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand. 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 

THE   WXHOaD  WOMHXmU. 

Adirmui  to  two  atoaaow  thai Jlsw  itUo  th«  Ckmmetif  JHae§ 
Ckttrek dnHm(f  VMnsServioo. 

Gny,  guilUefls  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  f 

Te  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Te  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bendff 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  oome  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  ttpper  deep. 

To  you  't  is  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  eaeh  wing. 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  the  lakes  and  lands. 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour. 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd. 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 
I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  Heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 
On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 
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Ohablbs  Jaxba  SPBAomB,  a  aon  of  the  preoed* 
Ing,  has  also  written  verses  hi  a  delicate  yein  of 
aentimeiit.    One  of  these  is  entitled — 


BOVUL 

"  This  house  to  let  T— «o  long  the  placard  said, 

I  went  Across  to  see 
If  it  were  dull,  or  dark,  or  comfortlessy 

Or  what  the  cause  could  be. 

The  parlor  was  a  pleasant  little  room; 

The  chamben  suug  and  light, 
The  kitchea  was  quite  neat  and  cheerful  too, 

Although  'twas  almost  night 

My  mind  was  somewhat  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

So  on  a  broken  chair, 
I  sat  me  down  to  moralize  awhile 

Upon  the  silence  there. 

How  many  changing  scenes  of  life,  thought  I, 

This  Bohtude  reesfisl 
Joy's  ringing  laugh  and  sorrow's  smothered  moan. 

Bare  echoed  £om  these  walls  1 

Here  in  this  parlor,  jovial  friends  have  met 

On  many  a  winters  night  t 
Ripe  ale  has  foamed,  and  this  old  rusty  grate 

Sent  forth  a  cheeiiul  light 

Here  stood  the  sofa,  whereupon  has  wooed 

Some  young  and  loving  pair  I 
Here  hung  the  clock  that  timed  the  last  caress, 

And  kisis  upon  the  stair  I 

These  chambers  might  relate  a  varied  tale. 
Could  the  dumb  walls  find  breath ; 

Of  healthful  slumber,  and  of  wakeful  pain— 
The  birth-cry  and  the  death. 

Some  crusty  bachelor  has  here,  perhaps, 

Crept  grumbling  into  bed ; 
Some  phrensied  Caudle  desperately  sought 

To  hide  his  aching  head. 

Some  modest  girl  has  here  unrobed  the  charms 

Too  pure  for  vulgar  view ; 
Some  bride  has  tasted  here  the  sweets  of  love, — 

And  curtain  lectures,  too. 

This  little  studio  has  seen  the  toil 

Of  some  poor  poet's  brain. 
His  morn  of  hope,  his  disappointed  day, 

And  bitter  mght  of  pain. 

Or  else  some  well  paid  preacher  has  wrought  out 

His  hundredth  paraphrase ; 
Or  some  old  bookworm  trimmed  his  lamp,  to  read 

The  tale  of  other  days. 

And  what  are  they  to  whom  this  was  a  home  f 

How  wide  have  they  been  cast. 
Who  ffathered  here  around  the  social  board. 

And  sported  in  days  past  ? 

How  many  distant  memories  have  turned 

To  this  deserted  spot  I 
Becalling  errors  and  reviving  joys 

That  cannot  be  forgot  I 

Young  love  may  here  have  heaved  its  dying  sigh, 

When  angry  words  were  spoken  ; 
Domestic  tyranny  may  here  nave  reigned. 

And  tender  hearts  have  broken. 

Perchance  some  mother,  as  she  passes  by, 

May  cast  a  lingering  gaze 
Upon  the  scene  of  many  a  happier  hour, 

The  home  of  her  young  days. 

And  what  are  they  who  next  will  fill  this  void 

With  busy,  noisy  life  f 
Will  this  become  a  home  of  happy  peace, 

Or  one  of  wretched  strife  f 


In  sober  thought,  I  left  the  silent  house. 

And  gladly  sought  my  own ; 
And  when  I  passed  next  week,  upon  the  door 

I  saw  the  name  of — ^Brown. 

LTDIA  H.  8IGOUBNET. 

Ltdia  Huntlet,  the  daughter  and  only  ohild  of 
Ezekiel  Huntley  and  Sophia  Wentworth,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  September  1,  1791. 
Her  father,  who  bore  a  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  man  of  worth  and  benevolence. 
His  wife  possessed  those  well  balanced,  nnobtrn- 
sive  virtues  of  character  which  marked  the  New 
England  lady  of  the  olden  time. 

Among  the  happiest  influences  attending  the 
childhood  of  their  daughter,  was  the  cultivated 
society  of  Madam  Lathrop,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Lathrop,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Talcott,  of  Hartford,  who  held  for  a  snoces- 
sion  of  years  the  office  of  Oovemor  of  Oon- 
necticut  Mr.  Huntley,  having  charge  of  her 
estate,  resided  with  his  separate  family  under  her 
roof,  and  in  that  fine  old  mansion  their  child  was 
bom.  Her  precocity  was  exhibited  in  reading 
fluently  at  the  age  of  three,  and  composing  simple 
verses  at  seven,  smooth  in  rhythm,  and  (J  an  in- 
variable religions  sentiment.  As  she  grew  older, 
she  profited  by  the  society  of  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  sonffht  the  hospitable  home;  and 
received  in  addition  every  aavantage  of  educa- 
tion which  could  then  be  obtained. 

When  Miss  Huntley  was  fourteen,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  venerable  friend,  who  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine.  She  continued 
her  studies  until  her  nineteenth  year,  when  she 
put  into  execution  a  plan  she  had  long  contempla- 
ted, of  enga^ng  in  the  work  of  instmction.  As- 
sociating herself  with  her  most  intimate  fnend, 
Miss  Ann  Maria  Hyde,  who  sympathized  warmly  in 
her  scheme,  a  school  was  opened  for  young  lames, 
and  conducted  with  great  success  for  two  years. 

In  1814  Miss  Huntley  was  induced  to  com- 
mence a  select  school  at  Hartford,  under  the 
auspices  of  influential  relatives  of  her  early  friend, 
Mrs.  Lathrop.  Removing  to  that  city,  she  be- 
came an  inmate  in  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Wads- 
wordi,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth,  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  It  was  at  the  suggestion,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  a  son  of  this  lady,  Daniel  Wadsworth, 
Esq.,  who  had  known  Miss  Huntley  from  her 
infancy,  that  a  selection  from  her  writings  ap- 
peared in  1815.  Moral  Pieoes  in  ProM  and  VerU. 
the  title  of  Miss  Huntley^s  volume,  afibrds  a  good 
indication  to  its  contents,  almost  all  of  the  short 
poems  which  it  contains  having  a  direct  moral 
purpose  in  view.  The  prose  essays  are  introduced 
by  the  remark,  that  they  were  addressed  to  "  a 
number  of  young  ladies  under  her  care,^'  and  the 
writer,  throughout  the  volume,  seems  to  have  had 
her  vocation  of  teacher  in  view.  A  poem  on 
General  St.  Olair,  ^^  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
his  country,  poor  and  in  obscurity,  on  one  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain&^*  shows  the  sympathy  with 
patriotic  and  national  topics  which  has  oharaoter- 
laed  her  entire  literary  career.  The  volume  was 
well  received,  and  led  to  the  author's  engage- 
ment as  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

In  the  summer  of  1819  Mi^s  Huntley  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Sigoumey,  a  thoroughly 
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mwotuuit  of  Hirtf ord. 
They  rerooT«d 
loobDj;  the  city,  where  they  reuded  for  nearly 
twenty  yeara. 


BMldsna  oT  Hit.  Blfeanigr. 


In  1882  Ifn.  SiKonmeypnbliBhed  Traits  a/ti« 
iborigintt,  an  historical   poem,  in  five   cantos. 


title  irf  Layi  from  the  West.  In  1824  she  pub- 
lished a  voliUDe  in  prose,  A  Sketch  qf  Conneelieut 
Ibrty  Veart  Smee.  These  were  followeil  in  rapid 
encoesNon  by  Lttttn  to  Youi.g  Ladie*  anil  Let- 
ten  to  Motkirt,  a  collection  of  pooiiii.*  and  of  prose 
tales,  and  Poetryjor  Childrm.  In  lB3fl  Ztiaen- 
imff  a,nd  Other  Poem^  appeared.  The  opening 
ana  chief  prodaotion  of  the  collection  introduoea 
ns  to  the  b«antifiJ  vole  of  Wyoming,  and  after  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  it^  scenery  and  LiBtoric  fame, 
to  the  missionary  Zinzendorff,  donbly  noble  by 
ancestral  rank  and  self-sacrificing  labor,  engaged 
in  his  missionary  ezertiooa  among  the  Indiana. 
We  meet  hira  striving  to  ailminister  consolation 
by  thecoQchofihedyitigohief;  beneath  the  wide- 
spreading  elm  addressing  the  multitude  on  the 
subject  (H  his  mission,  the  welfare  oi  their  souls ; 
at  his  quiet  devotions  in  his  tent,  watched  by  as- 
sassins who  blirank  back  Irom  their  piin>ose  as 
they  saw  the  rattlesnake  glide  post  his  teet  nn- 
banning  and  unharmed,  so  cahn  uid  absorb^ 
was  the  good  man  in  bis  dtity,  the  messengers  of 
death  returning  to  the  grim  savage  projihet  who 
had  sent  them  on  tlieir  errand,  with  the  re[4y, 
that  the  stranger  was  a  god.  The  poem  closea 
with  the  departure  of  Zinzendorff  at  a  later  period 
ftom  the  infant  city  of  Fhiladelphia,  and  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  misMonary  labor,  oomLiued  with 
an  exhortation  to  Christian  union. 

The  remaining  poerns  are  descriptive  of  natnrsl 
scenery,  commemorative  of  departed  friends,  ver- 
nfications  of  scripture  narratives,  or  inctiloative 
of  scripture  trntli.  A  wann  sympathy  with  mis- 
sionary efibrt,  and  with  pUlanthropia  labor  of 
every  description,  is  manifest  in  all. 

In  1841  Poealtonta*  and  Other  Poetnii  ap- 
peared.    The  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  longest 
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(extending  to  fifly-«x  stanzas  of  nine  Unas  each/ 
and  aUo  most  iuooeeaful  of  the  authw's  produc- 
tions. It  opens  with  a  bcautifhl  }Hcture  of  the 
vague  and  shadowy  repose  of  nature,  which  the 
imagination  ooncejveaas  the  condition  of  the  Kew 
World  prior  to  the  possession  of  its  shores  by  the 
Eastern  voyagers.  We  have  then  preswtec  the 
landing  at  Jamestown,  and  the  worship  in  the 
church  quickly  raised  by  the  pions  handa  of  the 
ooloniste.  The  mosic  which  formed  a  part  of 
their  daily  servicu  of  common  prayer  attracts  the 
ear  <^  the  Indian,  and  thus  naturally  and  bean- 
titiilly  brings  Powhatan  and  his  daughter  on  the 
soene.  The  rescue  of  Captain  Bmith  is  but 
slightly  allndod  to,  the  writer  preferring  to  dwell 
upon  liie  less  hackneyed  if  not  eaualty  pictnt»qne 
scenes  before  her,  in  the  life  of  her  hermne.  We 
have  her  visit  of  warning  to  the  English,  her  bap- 
tism, reception  in  Eoglimd,  marriage,  quiet  do- 
m«Htio  life,  and  early  deatli,  all  preseuted  in  an 
animated  and  sympathetic  manner,  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  passages  of  reflection  in  Mra.  Bigour- 
ney's  beet  vein.  'Hie  remaining  poems  are  Nmi- 
lor  in  character  to  the  contents  of  the  vohmu* 
already  noticed. 

Pleasant  ifemMnM^PboianCXaTHii,  published 
in  IMS,*  is  a  volume  of  reoollectione  in  pnne 
and  poetry,  of  £unous  and  picturesque  scenes 
visited,  and  of  hospitalities  recdved  during  an 
European  tour  in  IS40.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  "Memories"  are  devoted  toEoglana  and  Soot- 
land.  The  poems  are  descriptive,  reflectiva,  and 
occasionally  in  a  sportive  vein.  During  tliis  so- 
journ in  Europe,  two  volumes  of  Mrs.  Sigoomey's 
poems  were  published  in  London.    Amoug  Uie 


ptls  and  tokens  of  kindness  which  greeted  the 
author  from  various  distinguished  persona,  waa  a 
splendid  diamond  bracelet  from  Uie  Qneen  of  the 
French. 
Myrtit,  with  other  Etching*  and  Skelehm^  ap- 
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"peered  in  1846.  In  1848  a  ohoioe  edition  of  the 
author's  misoellaneoos  poems  was  published,  with 
iUnstratioiiB  from  the  pencil  of  Darley.  In  1850, 
the  death  of  her  onlv  son,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  daughter,  only  child,  a  yonth  of  much  promise, 
at  the  eariy  age  of  nineteen,  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  The  Faded  Hope^  a  touching  and 
beautiful  memento  of  her  severe  bereavement. 
Ifo.  Sigoumey  has  since  published,  The  Western 
Home^  and  Other  Foeme,  and  a  graceful  volume 
of  prose  sketches  entitled.  Fast  Meridian. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  been  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous of  American  female  writers,  having  pub- 
lished from  forty  to  fifty  different  volumes.* 

Her  most  successful  efforts  are  her  occasional 
poems,  which  abound  in  pasnages  of  earnest,  well 
expressed  thought,  and  exhibit  in  their  ^ver 
moods  a  pathos  combined  with  hopeftd  resigna- 
tion, characteristic  of  the  mind  trained  by  ex- 
ercise in  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  Thev 
possess  energy  and  variety.  Mrs.  8igoumey^4 
wide  and  earnest  svmpathy  with  all  topics  of 
friendship  and  philanthropy  is  always  at  the 
service  of  these  interests,  while  her  command 
of  yersificaldon  enables  her  to  present  them  with 
ease  and  fluency; 


nroiiai  v. 


*  How  mu  the  nd  in«n  be  forgotten^  while  to  msnj  of  oar 
0latee  and  territoiies,  beva,  lakes,  and  riven,  are  indelibly 
stamped  by  namea  of  their  giving?  " 

'      Te  say  they  aU  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  ana  brave, 
That  their  lieht  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  we  crested  wave ; 
That  *mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout. 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out 

"ns  where  Ontario's  billow 

like  Ocean's  surge  is  curled, 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world. 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  west, 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast 

Ye  say  their  cone>like  cabins, 

That  clustered  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  fled  away  like  withered  leaves, 

Before  the  autunm  gsle. 


•  The  following  la  a  eomplete  Hat  of  the  titles  of  Mrs.  81- 
eo«miey*S  woriu,  In  the  order  of  their  pablioation :— Moral 
Pieoea  in  Proae  and  Terse ;  1816.  Biography  and  Wrltinn  of 
A.  IL  Hyde ;  1810.  Traits  of  the  Aborigines :  a  Poem ;  189S. 
Sketch  of  Gonnectioot ;  1894.  Poems;  18ST.  Biography  of 
Femalea ;  18S9.  Biogimph  v  of  Plons  Persons ;  188S.  Evenlna 
SeadlneB  In  History.  Letters  to  Yoong  Ladles.  Memoir  or 
Phebe  mmmond.  How  to  be  Happy;  188S.  Sketches  and 
Tsles.  Poetry  Ibr  Children.  Select  Poems.  Tales  and  Essays 
IbrChOdren.  ZinaendoifT  and  Other  Poems;  1884.  Hutory 
of  Mareos  Aorellns  Antonlnna;  1886.  Olive  Buds;  188& 
GirflB  Beadlnff  Book.  Letters  to  Mothers ;  1888.  Boy*s  Bead- 
ing Book :  1888.  Beligiona  Poems,  Bellgloas  Sonvenlr,  an  an- 
mttl,  edited  by  Mra  Stgonmey,  for  1888  and  184a  Pocahontas 
and  Other  Poems;  1841.  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant 
Landa  Poems;  184^  Chtld'^  Book.  Soenes  In  My  NatlTe 
I^nd ;  1841  Poems  for  the  Sea.  Yolce  of  Flowers.  The 
Lovely  Sisters ;  1846.  Myitis  and  Other  Bkotohes.  Weeping 
Winow;184S.  Water  Drops:  1847.  Hlnstrated  Poems;  1848. 
Whisper  to  a  Bride;  1848.  Letters  to  Pnplla;  18B0.  Olive 
Leaves.  Examples  of  Life  and  Death;  1861.  The  Faded 
Hope.  Memofa:  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Cook;  1869.  The 
Weetam  Home  and  Other  Poems.  Past  Meridian.  Sayings 
0f  the  Little  Onesi  and  Poems  for  their  Mothers;  1864. 


But  their  memory  Uveth  <m  yovr  hilb, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 
Tonr  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it» 

Within  her  lordly  crown. 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it. 

Amid  his  young  renown ; 
Connecticut  iiath  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves. 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathed  it  hoarse 

Through  till  her  ancient  caves. 

Wnchnset  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  his  rocky  h^irt. 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart ; 
Mouadnock  on  his  forehead  hoar 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust. 
Your  mountains  build  their  monument 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust 

Ye  call  these  red-browed  brethren 

The  insects  of  an  hour, 
Crushed  like  the  noteless  worm  amid 

The  regions  of  their  {)ower ; 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers*  lands. 

Ye  break  of  faith  the  seal, 
But  can  ye  from  the  court  of  Heaven 

Exclude  their  last  appeal  ? 

Ye  see  their  unresisting  tribes. 

With  toilsome  step  and  slow. 
On  through  the  trackless  desert  pass, 

A  caravan  of  woe ; 
Think  ye  the  Etemars  enr  is  deaf? 

His  sleepless  vision  dim  f 
Think  ye  the  sotiTa  blood  may  not  cry 

From  that  far  land  to  himf 

POSTBT. 

Mora  on  her  rosy  couch  awoke. 

Enchantment  led  the  hour. 
And  mirth  and  music  drank  the  dews 

That  freshened  Beauty's  flower, 
Then  from  her  bower  of  deep  delight, 

I  heard  a  younff  girl  sing. 
Oh,  speak  no  ill  of  poetry, 

For  'tis  a  holy  thmg." 

The  sun  in  noon-day  heat  rose  high. 

And  on  with  heaving  breast, 
I  saw  a  weary  pilgrim  toil 

Unpitied  and  unblest. 
Yet  still  in  trembling  measures  flowed 

Forth  from  a  broken  string, 
"  Oh,  speak  no  ill  of  poetry. 

For  'tis  a  holy  thing." 

Twns  night,  and  Death  the  curtains  drew, 

'Mid  agony  severe, 
While  there  a  willing  spirit  went 

Home  to  a  fflorious  sphere. 
Yet  still  it  sighed,  even  when  was  spread 

The  waiting  Angel's  wing, 
**  Oh,  speak  no  ul  of  poetry. 

For  'tis  a  holy  thmg." 

JAMBROWX  GHUBCE. 

Yet,  'mid  their  cares,  one  hallowed  dome  they 
reared. 

To  nurse  devotion's  consecrated  flame ; 
And  there  a  wondering  world  of  forests  heard, 

First  borne  in  solemn  chant,  Jehovah's  name ; 
First  temple  to  his  service,  reftiffe  dear 
Fh>m  strong  affliction  and  the  lien's  tear. 

How  swdled  the  sacred  song,  in  glad  acclaim ; 
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EngUud,  sweet  mother  I  many  a  ferrent  pmyer 
There  poured  its  prause  to  Heaven  for  all  thy  lore 
and  carai 

And  they  who  'neath  the  yanlted  roof  had  bowed 

Of  flome  proud  minBter  of  the  olden  time, 
Or  where  tne  vast  cathedral  towards  the  clood 

Reared  its  dark  pile  in  symmetry  sublime, 
While  through  the  storied  pane   the   sunbeam 

played. 
Tinting  the  pavement  with  a  glorious  shade. 
Now  breathed  from  humblest  fane  their  aneient 
ehime : 
And  learned  they  noty  His  presenee  sure  might 
dweU 
With  every  seeking  soul,  though  bowed  in  lowliest 
eeUf 

Yet  not  quite  unadorned  their  house  of  prayer : 
The  fragrant  ofikpriiig  of  the  genial  mom 

They  duly  brought;  and  fondly  offered  there 
Tue  bud  that  trembles  ere  tne  rose  is  bom, 

The  blue  clematis,  and  the  iasmine  pale, 

The  scarlet  woodbine,  wavmg  in  the  gale. 
The  rhododendron,  and  the  snowy  thom. 

The  ridi  magnolia,  with  its  foliage  udr, 
High  priestess  of  the  flowers,  whose  eenser  fills  the 
air. 

Might  not  such  incense  please  thee.  Lord  of  love? 
Thou,  who  with  bounteous  hand  dost  deign  to 
show 
Some  foretaste  of  thy  Pamdii*e  above. 

To  cheer  the  way- worn  pilgrim  here  below  f 
Bidd'st  thou  Wd  parching  sands  the  flow'ret 

meek 
Strike  its  frail  root  and  raise  its  tmted  cheek, 

And  the  slight  pine  defy  the  arctic  snow, 
That  even  the  skeptic's  froseii  eye  mmy  see 
On  Nature's  beauteous  page  what  lines  she  writes 
of  Thee! 

What  groupe,  at  Sabbath  morn,  were  hither  led  I 

Dejected  men,  with  dlBappointed  frown. 
Spoiled  youths,  the  parents'  darling  and  their 
dread. 
From  castles  in  the  air  buried  ruthless  down. 
The  sea-bronzed  mariner,  the  warrior  brave. 
The  keen  sold-gatherer,  grasping  as  the  mve  ; 
Oft,  'mid  these  mouldering  walls,  which  nettles 
crown. 
Stern  breasts  have  locked  their  purpose  and  been 
still, 
And  contrite  spirits  knelt,  to  learn  their  Maker's 
will. 

Here,  in  his  surplice  white,  the  pastor  stood, 
A  holy  man,  of  countenance  serene. 

Who,  'mid  the  quaking  earth  or  fiery  flood 
Unmoved,  in  truth's  own  panoply,  had  been 

A  fair  example  of  his  own  pure  creed ; 

Patient  of  error,  pitiful  to  need. 
Persuasive  wisdom  in  his  thoughtful  mien. 

And  in  that  Teacher's  heavenly  meekness  blessed, 
Who  laved  his  followers'  feet  with  towel-girded 
vest 

Music  upon  the  breeie  I  the  savage  stays 
His  flyiuff  arrow  as  the  strain  goes  by ; 
He  starts  I  be  listens  1  lost  in  deep  amaxe, 

Breatii  half-euppressed,  and  lightning  in  his  eye. 
Have  the  clouds  spoken  t    Do  the  spirits  rise 
From  his  dead  mthers'  graves,  with  wildeiing 
melodies  f 
Oft  doth  he  muse,  'neath  midnightfs  solemn  sky, 
On  those  deep  tones,  which,  rising  o'er  the  sod. 
Bore  forth,  from  hill  to  hill,  the  white  man's  hymn 
to  God. 


•*  AUde  with  «^  Ibr  H II  new  evMlaC^  aad  ths  dsj  oTlUb  M 


Tbe  bright  and  blooming  mom  of  youth 

Hath  fiaded  from  the  sky. 
And  the  fresh  garlands  of  our  hope 

Are  withered,  sere,  and  dry  ; 
O  Thou,  whose  being  hath  no  end, 

Whose  years  ean  ne'er  decay. 
Whose  strength  and  wisdom  are  our  troit^ 

Abide  with  us,  we  pray. 

Behold  the  noonday  sun  of  life 

Doth  seek  its  western  bimnd. 
And  fast  the  lengtliening  shadows  east 

A  heavier  gloom  around, 
And  aU  the  glow-worm  lamps  are  dead. 

That,  kim&ing  round  our  way, 
Gave  fickle  promises  of  joy — 

Abide  witn  us,  we  pray. 

Dim  eve  draws  on,  and  many  a  friend 

Our  early  path  that  blessed. 
Wrapped  in  Uie  cerements  of  the  tomb. 

Have  laid  them  down  to  rest ; 
But  Thou,  the  Everlasting  Friend, 

Whose  Spirit* B  glorious  ray 
Can  gild  the  dreary  vale  of  deatii. 

Abide  with  us,  we  pray. 


Blue-bird  I  on  yon  leafless  tree. 
Dost  thou  carol  thus  to  me, 

'  Spring  is  coming  I    Spring  is  here  1  ** 
Say'st  thou  so,  my  birdie  dear  f 
Wnat  is  that  in  misty  shroud 
Stealing  from  the  darkened  eloudf 
Lo  t  the  snow-flake's  gathering  mound 
Settles  o'er  the  whitened  ground. 
Yet  Uioueingest,  blithe  and  clear, 

'  Spring  is  coming  1    Sprbg  is  here !  * 

Strik'st  thou  not  too  bold  a  strain? 
Winda  are  piping  o'er  the  plain. 
Clouds  are  sweeping  o'er  the  sky. 
With  a  black  and  threatening  eye ; 
Urchins  by  the  frozen  rill 
Wrap  their  mantles  closer  still ; 
You  poor  man,  with  doublet  old. 
Doth  he  shiver  at  the  cold  ? 
Hath  he  not  a  nose  of  blue  f 
Tell  me,  birdling — ^tell  me  traet 

^ring's  a  maid  of  mirth  and  glee. 
Rosy  wreaths  and  revelrj^ ; 
Hast  Uiou  wooed  some  winged  loye 
To  a  nest  in  verdant  grove  ? 
Sung  to  her  of  greenwood  bower, 
Sunny  skies  that  never  lower  f 
Lured  her  with  thy  promise  fair, 
Of  a  lot  that  ne'er  knows  caref 
Prithee,  bird  in  coat  of  blue, 
Though  a  lover-— tdl  her  true. 

Ask  her,  if  when  storms  are  long. 
She  can  sing  a  cheerful  song  I 
When  the  rude  winds  rock  the  tree. 
If  she'U  doeer  cling  to  thee  I 
Then,  the  blasts  that  sweep  the  aky, 
Unappalled  shall  pass  thee  by  *, 
Though  thy  curtained  chamber  show, 
Sittings  of  untimely  snow, 
Warm  and  glad  thy  heart  shall  be, 
Love  shall  make  it  spring  for  thee. 


JONATHAN  MATHEW  WAINWSIOffr;  EDWIN  C.  HOLLAND. 
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Tjjx  tnm  fm  ra. 
I  said  with  a  moan,  as  I  roamed  alone, 
By  the  side  of  the  solemn  sea,^ 
"  Oh  cast  at  my  feet  which  thy  billows  meet 
Some  token  to  oomfort  ma 
Itfid  thy  surges  cold,  a  ring  of  gold 

I  have  lost,  with  an  amethyst  binght, 
Thou  liast  locked  it  so  long,  in  thy  casket  strong, 
That  the  rust  must  have  quenched  its  light 

**Send  a  gift,  I  pray,  on  thy  sheeted  spray, 

To  solace  my  drooping  mind. 
For  Fm  sad  and  grieve,  and  ere  long  must  leave 

This  rolling  globe  behind.** 
Then  the  Sea  answered,  '*  Spoils  are  mine. 

From  many  an  argosy. 
And  pearl-drops  sleep  in  my  bosom  deep, 

But  naught  have  I  there  for  thee  1 " 

**  When  I  mused  before,  on  this  rock-bound  shore, 

The  beautiful  walked  with  me, 
She  hath  gone  to  her  rest  in  the  churchyard's  breast 

Since  I  saw  thee  last,  thou  sea  1 
Bestore  1  restore  1  the  smile  she  wore, 

When  her  cheek  to  mine  was  pressed, 
Give  back  the  voice  of  the  fervent  soul 

That  could  lighten  the  darkest  breast  1 " 

But  the  haughty  Sea,  in  its  majesty 

Swept  onward  as  before, 
Thou^n  a  sui-ge  in  wrath  from  its  rocky  path. 

Shrieked  out  to  the  sounding  shore — 
"  Thou  hast  asked  of  our  kinff,  a  harder  thing 

Than  mortal  e'er  claimed  oefore, 
For  never  the  wealth  of  a  loving  heart, 

Could  Ocean  or  Earth  restore." 

JONATHAN  MAYHEW  WAINWBIGHT. 

^^       * 

J.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, Febniary  24, 1792.  His  father,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  had  settled  in  America  after  the 
Revolution  and  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  May- 
hew,  the  celebrated  clergyman  in  Boston  of  that 
era.  His  residence  in  England,  at  the  time  of  his 
son's  birth,  was  not  permanent,  and  the  family 
not  long  after  retumed  to  America.  The  futnre 
Bishop  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812,  and  sub- 
sequently was  Tutor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in 
that  Institution.  He  early  chose  ihe  Ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  his  calling.  When 
minister  at  Hartford,  Gt.,  in  1819,  he  published 
Chants^  adapted  to  the  Hymne  in  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  of  the  Protestant  Bpieeopcd 
Cfhureh^  and  afterwards,  in  1828,  issued  a  volume 
of  Mtieie  of  the  OhureK,  and  again,  in  1851,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  The  Choir  and 
Family  Psalter;  a  collection  of  tlie  Psalms  of 
David,  with  the  Canticles  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  of  the  Episcopal  service,  arranged 
fbr  chanting.  He  was  always  a  devoted  lover 
of  mosio.  When  Malibran  visited  America,  she 
sang  on  several  occasions  in  the  choir  of  Grace 
Church,  with  which  Dr.  Wainwright  was  long 
connected  as  pastor,  in  New  York.  His  employ- 
ments in  the  official  duties  of  his  church  were 
various.  He  left  New  York  for  a  time  to  be 
Re(^r  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston.  When  he 
^was  chosen  Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York  in 
1862,  he  was  connected  with  Trinity  Parish  in 
the  city.  He  would  have  been  elected  to  that 
ofSce  in  the  previous  year  had  he  not  cast  his 
own  vote  against  himself.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  the  duties  of  his  Bishopric  during  the  severe 
lieats  of  1854^  and  in  the  autmnn  of  that  year, 


September  21,  he  died,  prostrated  by  an  attack 
of  severe  remittent  fever.  His  chief  literary 
works  were  two  volumes  of  descriptive  foreign 
travel,  published  in  1850  and  the  following  year, 
after  h&  return  fh>m  a  tour  to  the  East.  They 
bear  the  titles,  The  Pathways  and  Abiding 
Places  of  Our  Lord,  UliLStrated  in  the  Journal 
of  a  Tour  through  the  Land  of  Promise  and  the 
Land  qf  Bondage  ;  its  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Present  Conditian^  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Egypt  The  style  is  pleasing  and  flowing,  and 
the  devotional  sentiment  uniformly  maintained. 
Dr.  W.  also  edited  for  Messrs.  Appleton  two 
illustrated  volumes,  The  Women  of  the  Bihle^  and 
Our  Saviour  with  Prophets  and  Apostles, 

Dr.  Wwnwright  was  engaged  in  a  defence  of 
Episcopacy,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York, 
which  grew  out  of  a  remark  let  fall  by  Rufus 
Choate,  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  New 
England  Society,  in  New  York,  in  1848,  in  which 
the  orator  complimented  a  people  who  had  planted 
*^  a  state  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without  a 
bishop."  At  the  dinner  which  followed.  Dr. 
Wainwright,  an  invited  guest,  took  exception  to 
the  saying,  and  was  challenged  to  the  contro- 
versy by  Br.  Potts. 

The  discourses  published  by  Dr.  W.  were  few. 
In  1829  he  published  a  thin  octavo  of  Sermons  on 
Religious  Education  and  Filial  Duty,  jffis 
social  influence  was  great  Conrtly  and  easy  in 
his  manners,  and  taking  part  in  the  active  inter- 
ests of  the  day,  he  was  universally  known,  and  a 
general  favorite  in  the  city  in  which  he  resided. 
He  agisted  in  the  formation  of  the  University  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  His  reading  in  the  Church 
services  was  much  admired,  his  voice  being  finely 
modulated,  witii  a  delicate ,  emphasis.  As  a 
preacher  his  style  was  finished  in  an  ample  rheto- 
rical manner. 

SDWIN  a  HOLLAND. 

Edwin  C.  Holland,  a  lawyer  of  Charieeton,  S. 
C,  published  in  1814  a  volume  oi  Odes^  Nanal 
Songs,  and  other  occasional  Poems,  suggested  for 
the  most  part  by  the  war  with  England  pending 
during  their  first  publication  in  the  Port  Folio. 
His  style  is  fluent,  and  occasionally  somewhat  too 
ornate  and  grandiloquent.  One  of  the  most 
spirited  compositions  is  his  prize  poem — 
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Hail  to  the  heroes  whose  triumphs  have  brightened 

The  darkness  which  shrouded  America's  name; 
Lonff  shall  their  valour  in  battle  that  lightened. 
Live  in  the  brilliant  esoutcheons  of  tame : 

Dark  where  the  torrents  flow. 

And  the  rude  temp^ts  blow, 
The  stormy  clad  spirit  of  Albion  raves ; 

Long  shall  she  mourn  the  day, 

When  in  the  vengeful  finay. 
Liberty  walked  like  a  god  on  the  wavea 

The  ocean,  ye  chiefe,  (the  region  of  glory. 

Where  fortune  has  destined  Columbia  to  reign,) 
Gleams  with  the  halo  and  lustre  of  story, 
That  curl  round  the  waves  as  the  scene  of  her 
fame: 

There,  on  its  mging  tide. 
Shall  her  proud  navy  ride, 
The  bulwark  of  Freedom,  proteoted  by  Heaven ; 
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Th«re  ahall  her  haa^ty  foe 
Bow  to  her  prowess  low. 
There  shall  renown  to  her  heroes  be  giren. 

Hie  pillar  of  glory,  the  sea  that  enlightens, 

Shall  last  tul  eternity  rocks  on  its  oase; 
The  splendour  of  Fame,  its  waters  that  brightens, 
Shiul  light  the  footsteps  of  Time  in  his  race : 

Wide  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 

Where  the  rude  surges  sweep. 
Its  lustre  shall  circle  the  brows  of  the  brave ; 

Honour  shall  give  it  liffht, 

Triumph  shall  keep  it  bright. 
Long  as  in  battle  we  meet  on  the  wave. 

Already  the  storm  of  contention  has  buried. 

From  the  grasp  of  Old  England,  the  trident  of  war ; 
The  beams  of  our  stars  have  illumined  the  world. 
Unfurled  our  standard  beats  proud  in  the  air: 

Wild  glares  the  eagle's  eye. 

Swift  as  he  cuts  the  sky, 
Marking  the  wake  where  our  heroes  advance ; 

Compassed  with  rays  of  lights 

Hovers  he  o'er  the  fight ;  ^^ 

Albion  is  heartless,  and  stoops  to  his  glaneeu  y 

WILLUM  B,  TIHBOD 

Was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1792. 
In  straitened  circnniMtances  and  of  a  limited  edu- 
cation, and  while  following  the  trade  of  a  me- 
chanic, he  wrote  verses  which  were  received  with 
&vor.  His  conversational  abilities  are  idso  re- 
membered by  his  friends  with  pleasnre.  In  the 
year  1886  he  went  to  St  Augustine  as  the  captain 
of  a  militia  corps  of  Charleston,  which  haa  vo- 
lunteered to  garrison  that  town  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod against  tiie  attacks  of  the  Indians.  In  tliis 
expedition  he  contracted,  fh)m  exposure,  a  disease 
which  resulted  in  his  death  two  years  after- 
wards. 

to  HABKT. 

Harry  t  my  little  blue-eyed  boy  I 
I  love  to  hear  thee  playing  near. 

There's  music  in  thy  snouts  of  joy 
To  a  fond  fatlier's  ear. 

I  love  to  see  the  lines  of  mirth 
Mantle  thy  cheek  and  forehead  fair, 

Ab  if  all  pleaaures  of  the  earth 
Had  met  to  revel  there. 

For  gasing  on  thee  do  I  siffh 
That  these  most  happy  hours  will  flee, 

And  thy  full  share  of  misery 
Must  fall  in  life  to  thee. 

There  is  no  lasting  grief  below. 
My  Harry,  that  flows  not  from  gnil^— 

Thou  can'st  not  read  my  meaning  now, 
In  after  times  thoa  wilt 

Thoult  read  it  when  the  churchyard  clay 
Shall  lie  upon  thy  father's  breast, 

And  he,  though  dead,  will  point  the  way 
Thou  shalt  be  always  blest 

TheyOl  tell  thee  this  terrestrial  ball, 
To  man  for  his  enjoyment  given, 

Ib  but  a  state  of  sinnil  thrall 
To  keep  the  soul  firom  Heaven. 

Myboy !  the  verdure-crowned  hills. 
The  vales  where  flowers  innumerous  blow, 

The  music  of  ten  thousand  rills, 
WiU  tell  thee  't  is  not  so. 

God  is  no  tyrant  who  would  spread 
Unnnmbered  dainties  to  the  eyes» 


Tet  teach  the  hungerinff  ehild  to  dread 
That  touching  them,  he  dies. 

No!  all  can  do  his  creatures  good 
He  scatten  round  with  hand  prafbse— 

The  only  precept  understood-* 
"  Enjoy,  bat  not  abuse." 

Heniy  llmrod,  the  son  of  the  preoeding,  is  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  His  verses, 
which  keep  the  promise  of  his  fiather's  repnta- 
tion,  have  nsoally  appeared  in  the  Southern  IMo- 
TOiry  Memenger  with  the  signatrnw  ^*  Aglaos.^ 


To-day's  most  trivial  act  may  hold  the  seed 
Of  rature  fniitfUness,  or  nitnre  dearth — 

Oh,  cherish  always  every  word  and  deed, 
The  simplest  record  of  thyself  haa  wortJu 

If  thou  hast  ever  sliffhted  one  old  thought 
Beware  lest  Grief  enforce  the  truth  at  last — 

The  time  most  come  wherdn  thoo  shalt  be  taught 
The  value  and  the  beauty  of  the  PatL 

Not  merely  as  a  Warner  and  a  Guide, 
'*  A  voice  behind  thee"  sounding  to  the  strife — 

But  something  never  to  be  put  aside, 
A  part  and  parcel  of  thy  present  life. 

Not  as  a  distant  and  a  darkened  sky 

Through  which  the  stars  peep,  and  the  nxmnbeams 
glow- 
But  a  surrounding  atmosphere  whereby 

We  live  and  breathe,  sustained  'mid  pain  and  woe. 


A  Fairy-land,  where  joy  and  sorrow 
Each  still  to  each  corrective  and  relief— 

Where  dim  delights  are  brightened  into  blisa. 
And  nothing  wholly  perishes  but  grief 

Ah  mel  not  dies-— no  more  than  spirit  dies — 
But  in  a  change  like  death  is  clothed  with  wing^- 

A  serious  angel  with  entranced  eyes 
Looking  to  far  <^  and  celestial  things. 

JOHN  HOWARD  PATITS.  '^ 

Tnx  ancestors  of  JoiiN  Howard  Patnb  were  men 
of  eminence.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  mi- 
litary officer  and  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly of  Maasaohnsetts;  and  Dr.  Osbom,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  whaling  song,  and  Judge  Paine, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, were  of  the  fiEunily .  H  is  father  was  educated 
as  a  physician  under  General  Warren,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  profession,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
Btato  of  affiurs  caused  by  the  Revolution,  and  bo- 
came  a  teacher,  a  calhng  in  which  he  attained 
high  eminence.  Mr.  Payne  was  the  child  of  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respected 
inhabitant  of  the  ancient  village  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  IsUnd,  where  his  tombstone  bean 
the  simple  epitaph,  '^  An  iMraelite,  indeed,  in 
whom  diere  was  no  gnile.'*  The  oft-repeated 
story  is  first  told  of  him,  that  sending  a  present 
of  cranberries  to  a  fnend  in  England,  he  received, 
with  the  news  of  their  arrival,  the  infonnation 
that  Uie  fhiit  *^had  all  turned  sour  upon  the 
way."  Payne^s  father,  after  an  unsuccessful  mer^ 
cantile  venture,  became  a  resident  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, and  the  principal  of  the  Clinton  Academy, 
an  institution  of  high  reputation  throughout  the 
isUnd,  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Payne  as  a  teacher.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  New  York,  where  John  Howard 
Payne  was  bom  June  9, 1792.    He  was  one  of 
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tiie  eldest  of  nine  cMldren — seven  sons  and  two 
dangfaters.  One  of  the  latter'  eh&red  to  some 
extent  in  his  preoocions  fiune.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  after  dght  days'  stndy  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, she  nndervrt-tit  an  exariiinatioD  bj  tbe 
claasical  pmfessora  of  Harvaivl  College,  and  dii>' 
played  a  remarkable  skill  in  construing  and  parv 
lug.     She  was  afterwards  highly  distinguished  as 


none  of  which  have  boeu  piibli 
Bpondence,  were  said,  by  some  of  the  best  author- 
ittee  of  the  country,  to  have  been  "  among  the 
most  favorable  specimens  of  female  eenina  exist- 
ing in  America."  Soon  after  Paynes  birth,  hia 
&uier  accepted  the  charge  of  a  new  edneatioQal 
Mablishment  in  Bmton,  and  the  binily  removed 
to  that  city.  Here  oar  author  first  oNue  before 
the  public  as  the  leader  of  a  military  association 
of  schoolboys  who  paraded  the  streets,  and  be- 
came tbe  town-talk.  On  one  occasion  of  gene- 
ral parade,  when  drawn  up  in  the  common  Dear 
the  regnlor  troops,  they  were  fonnally  invited 
into  the  ranks,  and  reviewed  by  the  commanding 
officer,  H^or-Oeneral  Elliott.  We  soon  after 
hear  of  him  on  a  scene  which  was  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  that  of  his  ftitnre  fhme.  His  father 
WBB  highly  celebrated  as  an  elocationist.  A  ner- 
vous complaint,  by  which  the  eon  was  inoapitd- 
tated  for  two  or  three  years  from  severe  study, 
was  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  exercises  of  this 
character.  The  papil  showed  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude, and  soon  became  a  leader  in  the  school 
exhibitions  in  soliloquy  and  (iialogoe.  A  Boston 
--■"",  fre.ih  from  the  perfbi *  ""  " 


Payne,  that  be  urged  his  &tber  to  dlow  him  _. 
bring  ODt  ti)e  youth  on  the  stage  as  the  yonng 
American  BosdoTi.  The  oSbr,  mnoh  to  the 
chagrin  of  its  sobject,  was  declined.  He  made 
his  debut,  however,  in  literature,  beoomiiur  a 
oontribntoT  to  a  Juvenile  paper  called  the  Fly, 
which  was  published  by  Skraaei  Woodworth, 
froni  the  office  where  he  worked  as  a  printer's 
boy. 


At  this  period,  TTOKam  Osbom,  Payne'a  eldest 
brother,  a  partner  in  the  mercantile  bouse  of 
Forbes  and  Payne,  died,  and  partly  with  a  view 
of  weaning  him  from  the  stage,  the  would-be 
SoeciuB  was  set  to  "  cramp  his  genius"  among 
the  folios  of  the  ooonting-nonae  of  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  cootinoed  the  bodnees  of  the  late  firm,  in  the 
hope  that  Payne  might  ultimately  fill  the  deceased 
brother's  plaoe.  He  was,  however,  no  sooner 
installed  in  the  new  post  in  New  York,  than  he 
commenced  the  pubhcation  of  a  little  periodical, 
entitled  Th»  Thajtian  Mirror,  One  "  Orid- 
cus"  de?narred  to  some  of  its  statements  and 
opinions,  and  tbe  annonncemeut  in  the  Evening 
Poet,  that  hia  oommuni  cation  would  appear  in 
the  next  newspaper,  brought  a  letter  to  the 
editor  tram  his  juvenile  conteraporarv,  who, 
fearM  of  the  anger  of  his  relations,  WQO  were 
ignorant  of  his  publication,  besought  the  senior 
not  to  allow  hia  incognito  to  be  broken.  Hr. 
Cotttnan  invited  Payne  to  call  upon  him,  na- 
turally intorosted  in  a  boy  of  Uiirteen,  who 
was  a  brother  editor,  and,  as  he  states  in  his 
paper  of  Jan.  24,  1806,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  interview.  "His  answers,"  he  says,  "were 
such  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  any  impodtion, 
and  I  found  that  it  required  an  effi^t  on  my  port 
to  keep  up  the  oonveriiation  in  as  choice  a  style 
as  his  own."  Hr.  Coleman's  object  in  making 
the  inddent  public,  in  spite  of  Payne'a  objections, 
was  to  call  attention  to  hia  remarkable  merits, 
and  to  create  an  interest  in  his  career.  In  this 
he  was  ao  succeasf\il,  that  a  tienevolent  gentleman 
of  this  city,  Mr.  John  E.  Seaman,  voluntoered  to 
defray  the  youth's  expen.'iea  at  Union  College. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  Payne  took 
his  departure  for  Albany  in  a  sloop,  in  company 
with  his  ftiend  and  kind  adviser,  Cliarlea  Brock- 
den  Brown.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  toor,  of 
which  the  following  poetical  fragment  is  all  t^t 
has  been  preserved  ;— 

On  the  deck  of  the  Blow<ai1ing  v«skI.  alone, 
As  I  silently  sat,  ail  was  mute  as  the  gravei 

It  waa  nighl — nnd  the  moon  mildly  beautiful  ^one, 
Lifting  op  with  her  soft  smile  the  quivering 

So  bewitchingly  gentle  and  pure  was  its  beam, 
tn  tenderaeaa  watching  o'er  nature's  repose, 

That  I  likened  ita  ray  to  Chriatianity's  gleam, 
When  it  mellows  and  aoothea  without  chaung  our 


At  college  he  started  a  periodical,  called  Th« 
Ptutima,  which  became  very  popular  among  the 
students.  The  busybodiea,  who  had  pestered 
him  with  thar  advice  after  Mr.  Coleman's  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  continued  their  fiivors  to 
him  at  Schenectady,  especially  after  the  public*- 
tdon  of  a  Fonrlii  of  July  ode,  which  was  oora- 
poeed  by  Payne,  and  sang  by  the  students  in 
one  of  the  chnrches.     The  author,  as  a  joke, 

Eubhshed  an  article  in  one  of  the  Albany  papers, 
crating  himself,  after  the  manner  of  hia  critics, 
in  «™,..a  lamio.    It  prodoced  a  sensation  among 
many  of  whom  turned  the  cola 
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ahoulder  npon  him.  The  a&ir  oitne  to  an  iMoe 
ftt  a  Bnpper  party,  where  sn  individiul  gnva  m 
a  toast  "  The  Critics  of  Albenj,"  and  iras,  in 
coniiiKHi  with  the  other  carpers,  satisCtctorlly 
nonplnsaed  hj  Pajne's  quietlj  riung  and  return- 
ing thanks. 

Boon  after  Payne's  eatAhlishmcnt  at  college  he 
lost  his  mother.  The  effect  of  this  calamity  on 
his  father,  already  much  broken  by  disease,  wta 
such  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  attention  to  his 
affairs,  which  had  become  involved,  and  his 
bankruptcy  speedily  followed.  In  this  Juncture, 
the  son  iimsted  upon  trying  the  stage  is  a  means 
of  support,  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
pntmn  and  parent,  mode  his  first  l^peannoe  at 


Tlw  Puk  T^Mtr*. 

tbe  Park  Theatre  as  Young  Norval  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  34,  1809,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
The  perfurmanee,  like  those  of  the  entire  engage- 
ment^ was  highly  sncceesfiil.  A  writer,  who  had 
seen  Garrick  and  ell  the  great  actors  nnc«  his 
day,  said,  "  I  have  seen  Uaster  Payne  in  Dooglns, 
Zanhna,  Solim,  and  Octavian,  and  may  tmly  say, 


taste  and  sensibility  tlian  I  have  witnessed  sinoe 
the  daj-s  of  Garriok,  He  has  astonished  every- 
body." 

From  New  York  Payne  went  to  Philadelphia, 
ftnd  afterwards  bi  Boston,  performing  with  great 
snccees  in  both  cities.  Ho  also  appeared  at  Balti- 
tnore,  Richmond,  and  Oharleeton,  where  Henry 
Placide,  afterwards  the  celebrated  comedian  erf 
the  Park  Tbeatre,  gained  his  firet  snoceee  by  a 
capital  imitatioQ  of  his  style  of  acting. 

On  his  retam  to  New  York,  after  these  en- 
Eogements,  Payne  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
iamily  by  retiring  fhnn  the  stage,  and  start«d  a 
(urenlating  library  and  reading-room,  the  Athe- 
Bffinm,  which  he  designed  to  expsnd  into  a  great 

Snblio  instjtntion.  Soon  after  this,  George  Fre- 
erick  Cooke  arrived  in  America.  Payne,  of 
coui^  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  very 
kindly  treated  by  the  great  tragedian,  who  orged 
him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  London  stage. 
They  appeared  once  at  the  Park  Theatre  to- 
gether, Payne  playing  Edgar  to  Cooke's  Lear. 
Other  Joint  performances   were  planned,    hut 


ended  by  Oooke,  whose  pride  vaa  hart  at "  hav- 
ing a  boy  called  in  to  ntpport  him."  The 
AtbcfMBom  apeonlation  proving  tmprofltable,  he 
retaned  to  the  stage.  White  playing  an  engage- 
ment at  Boeton,  his  father  died.  He  aflerwards 
played  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  During 
his  stay  in  the  latt«'  city,  the  printing-office  <x 
hie  fKend  Hanson,  an  e^lor,  was  attacked  by  a 
mob  during  tlie  abeenoe  of  ita  prDprietor.  He 
offered  his  servioee,  and  rendered  eesential  aid  to 
the  paper  at  the  crins,  and  Mr.  Hanson  not  only 

Enbuclv  acknowlodgeil  his  servioee,  but  exerted 
imseli  in  wding  his  young  fHend  to  obtain  the 
means  to  vint  Europe.  By  the  liberality  of  a 
few  gontlemen  of  Bflitimore  this  was  eSeeted, 
snd  Payne  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  Jannary,  ISIS,  intending  to  be  sbeoit 
but  one  year.  His  flist  experience  of  En^and, 
wliere  he  arrived  in  February,  was  a  brief  im- 
prisonmeDt  in  Livctpool,  the  maym'  of  that  dty 
naving  delennined  to  act  with  rigor  in  the  ab- 
sence of  InatrDodons  from  govenmient  respecting 

On  srriving  in  London,  he  spent  seven!  weeks 
in  sight-seeing  before  a])plying  to  the  managers. 
By  the  influenoe  of  powerflil  peisotts  to  whom  he 
brought  letters,  be  obtained  a  hearing  from  Mr. 
Whitbrcad  of  Dmry  Lane,  and  appeaJred  at  that 
theatre  as  Douglas,  the  pcrfbrmanoe  being  an- 
nounced on  the  bills  as  hy  a  young  gentlvnan, 
"  his  first  appearance,"  it  being  deemed  advisable 
to  obtain  an  unbiassed  verdict  f^om  the  audience. 
The  debnt  was  succeasfiil,  and  he  was  announoed 
in  the  bills  of  hie  next  night  as  "  Hr.  Payne,  from 
the  theatres  of  New  York  and  PhiladBlphia." 
After  playing  a  triamphant  engagement,  he  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provinoee,  and,  upon  his  return 
to  London,  visited  Paris  principally  for  the  pur- 
pnae  of  seeing  Talma,  by  whom  he  was  most  cor- 
dially received.  Bbnaparte  returned  from  Elba 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  he  oonseqnently  re- 
mained in  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
then  repaired  to  Loni!on,  taking  with  him  a 
translution  of  a  popular  French  melodrama,  Tl« 
Maid  and  th«  Magpie,  which  be  bad  made  aa 
an  exercise  in  the  study  of  the  language  with- 
out any  view  to  representation.  He  was  asked 
to  play  at  Dmry  Lone,  but  by  the  influence  of  Mr. 
£innaird,  one  of  the  committee  of  stockboldera 
who  then  conducted  the  management,  his  reap- 
pearance was  postponed  until  a  more  faTorsble 
period  of  the  theatrical  season.    Happening  to  be 

Questioned  about  the  fomons  new  piece  in  Paria, 
ayne  produced  his  veraon,  and  it  was  read  by 
Ur.  Einnoird,  who  was  io  much  pleased  that  he 
proposed  to  the  tranclator  to  return  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  French  stage,  and 
•ending  over  adaptadonsof  the  best  pieces  for  the 
Drury  Lane  management,  n^retting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  having  engaged  a  translation  <rf  Tht 
Maid  and  tht  Magpie^  it  was  impoeaible  to  pro- 
duce Mr.  Payne's  superior  version.  He  accepted 
the  proposal,  but  before  his  departure,  Mr.  Harris, 
the  rival  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  pnrchased 
bis  manuscript  of  Th«  Maid  and  the  Magpia  for 
one  himdred  and  fifty  pounds.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  sent  over  the  play  of  JwumImk,  bo 
carefully  prepared  for  the  Stage,  that  it  was  per- 
fbrmed  six  days  after  ita  reoeptjon,  and  was  sao- 
cessfoL     Payne  remained  steadily  at  work  for 
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•ome  monilia,  sendinff  oT^rtransiadons  and  drafts 
for  cash  to  meet  theneavy  expenses  iDOorred  by 
his  agency ;  bat  finding  that  tiie  first  were  not 
produced,  and  the  second  not  paid,  retamed  to 
London  to  settle  matters.  Here  the  contract  was 
repudiated  by  the  management,  on  the  groand 
that  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Kinnaird  in  his  private 
capacity,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
In  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  Harris,  the  rival 
manager,  stepped  in  and  engaged  Payne  for  Ck>- 
vent  Garden  at  a  salary  of  £800  for  the  season,  to 
appear  occafflonally  in  leading  parts,  and  look 
anier  the  literary  interests  of  the  theatre,  further 
remuneration  being  secured  in  the  event  of  ori- 
ginal pieces  or  translations  from  his  pen  being 
produced.  The  arrangement  lasted  but  one  sea- 
son, difficulties  springing  up  in  the  company  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  parts.  Payne  was 
repeatedly  announced  to  appear  in  the  tragedy 
of  Adel^tha  by  Monk  Lewis,  in  connexion  with 
Miss  O^Keil,  and  Messrs.  Young  and  Macready, 
and  was  naturally  desirous  of  taking  part  in  so 
strong  a  cast,  but  the  performance  was  postponed, 
as  the  appointed  evening  approached,  by  the 
"  indisposition "  of  one  or  another  of  his  col- 
leagues. Towards  the  dose  of  the  season  ho 
sprained  his  ankle,  and  so  was  prevented  from 
appearing.  On  his  recovery  he  was  offered  the 
parts  in  which  diaries  Xemble  had  appeared,  a 
proposal  which,  not  wishing  to  bring  himself 
mto  direct  comparison  with  an  established  fiivor- 
ite,  and  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  from  the 
public,  he  declined.  This  led  to  a  rupture,  and 
the  close  of  the  engagement  with  Harris. 

Released  from  this  charge,  Payne  devoted  him- 
self to  a  tragedy,  which  ho  had  long  planned,  on 
the  subject  of  JSrutut.  It  was  designed  for,  and 
accepted  by  Kean,  and  produced  by  him  at 
Drury  Lane,  December  4,  1818,  with  a  success 
unexampled  for  years.  In  the  height  of  its  popu- 
larity, the  printer  of  the  theatre  n^e  the  author 
an  offer  for  the  copyright,  which  was  accepted. 
It  was  printed  with  the  greatest  expedition,  the 
manuscript  being  taken,  page  by  page,  from  the 
prompter  during  the  performance,  to  a  cellar 
under  the  stage,  wliere  the  author  descending  to 
correct  the  proo&,  found  to  his  surprise  that 
august  body,  the  Roman  senate,  busy,  with  their 
to^  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  '*  setting  type." 
The  hurry  necessitated  a  brief  pre&ce,  but  in  it 
the  author  mode  a  distinct  avowal  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  plays  on  the  same  subject,  no  less 
than  seven  in  number,  wliich  had  preceded  his. 
^  I  have  had  no  hesitiition,''  lie  s.iys  in  it,  **  in 
adoDting  the  conceptions  and  language  of  my 
predecessors,  wherever  they  seemed  likely  to 
strengthen  the  plan  which  I  hod  prescribed." 
The  play  was  published,  and  in  spite  of  the 
avowal  we  have  quoted,  the  cry  of  plagiarism 
was  nused.  A  long  discussion  of  tlie  question 
ensued.  ^^  iEschylus"  and  ^^  Vindex"  maintained 
a  long  and  angry  controversy  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  many  other  periodicals  were  similarly 
ooei^ied.  Payne  had  been  too  long  before  the 
pubhc  not  to  have  made  enemies.  He  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  One  of  the  very  proprietors 
who  were  making  money  out  of  tiie  piece,  told 
him  that  the  owners  of  Cumberland's  play  of  tihe 
Sybil,  one  of  the  seven  predecessors  of  Brutus, 
intended  to  bring  an  action  fw  the  invasion  of 


the  copyright,  and  that  an  injunction  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  by  the  gt>vemment,  on  the 
ground  of  the  dangerous  democratic  sentiments 
it  contained,  was  anticipated. 

He  promptly  disposed  of  these  charges  by 
notes,  which  produced  emphatic  disclaimers  of 
the  alleged  designs  by  the  publisher  of  Cumber- 
land's works,  and  8ir  William  Scott,  who  was 
said  to  have  suggested  the  iiyunction  to  his 
brother  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  dramatist  met  with  as  harsh  and  unfair 
treatment  within  as  without  the  Uieatre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  benefits,  which  were  the  stipu- 
lated sources  of  his  remuneration,  were  reduced 
on  various  pretences ;  and  the  leading  performer, 
whose  popularity  had  received  a  powerful  impulse 
from  the  run  of  the  piece,  presented  a  gold  snuff- 
box to  the  stage-manager,  but  made  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  indebtedness  to  the  author.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  actor,  the  dramatist  wrote  and 
submitted  a  second  classical  play,  Virginiui,  which 
was  laid  aside  in  favor  of  one  on  the  same  subject 
by  a  competitor,  whose  production  was  damned 
the  first  night.  Annoyed  by  these  and  similar 
mishaps,  Mr.  Payne  leased  Sadlers'  Wells,  a 
theatre  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  be- 
came a  manager.  He  produced  several  new 
pieces,  and  appeared  himself  with  success,  but 
the  situation  and  previous  character  of  the  house, 
and  the  interruption  of  the  performances  by 
deaths  which  occurred  in  the  royal  family,  were 
obstacles  which  he  could  not  surmount,  and  ho 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  season  sadly  out  of  pocket. 

His  next  play  was  There&e,  or  the  Orphan  of 
Geneva^  adapted  from  a  French  original,  and  pro- 
duced by  EUiston,  who  had  succeede<l  the  com- 
mittee of  Drury  Lane  as  manager  of  that  theatre. 
It  was  very  successful,  but  the  author's  profits 
were  impaired  by  the  production  of  a  pirated 
copy,  taken  down  in  shorthand  during  the  per- 
fonuance  of  the  original,  at  a  minor  theatre,  and 
a  rival  version  at  Covent  Garden. 

Payne  next  went  to  Paris,  in  the  interests  of 
Elliston.  Here  he  was  visited  by  one  Burroughs, 
who  made  a  similar  contract  for  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  Both  proved  bad  paymasters,  and  Payne 
is  said  to  have  suffered  much  from  actual  want. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Kemble  became  manager 
of  Coveut  Garden,  and  applied,  like  his  predeces- 
sors and  rivals,  to  Payne  for  aid.  He  offered  the 
new  manager  a  number  of  manuscripts  for  £230. 
The  odd  tnirty  was  the  value  set  opposite  the 
piece  afterwards  called  Clari,  Kemble  closed 
Mrith  the  offer,  and  produced  this  piece,  which,  at 
his  request,  the  author  had  converted  into  an 
opera.  It  made  the  fortune  of  every  one  promi- 
nently connected  with  it,  except  the  usual  excep- 
tion in  these  cases — ^the  author.  It  gained  for 
Miss  M.  Tree  (the  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean),  who  first  sang  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  a 
wealtliy  hasband,  and  filled  the  house  and  the 
treasury. 

BOMI|  SWSR  HOIOL 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  thouah  we  may  roam, 
Still,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 

home; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  it  there, 
Which,  go  through  the  world,  youll  not  meet  else 

\vhere. 
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Hoi]i«,  home, 
Sweet  home  I 
There's  no  place  like  home— 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home,  pleasure  dazdes  in  vain. 
Ah.  I  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  sweetly,  that  came  to  my  call- 
Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than 

Home,  home,  ^o. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  oopies  of  the 
song  were  estimated  in  1882  to  have  b^a  sold  by 
the  original  publishers,  whose  profits,  within  two 
years  after  it  was  iasuea,  are  saia  to  have  amounted 
to  two  thousand  guineas.  It  is  Imown  all  over  the 
world,  and  doubtlessi  years  after  its  composition, 
saluted  its  author^s  ears  in  far  off  Tunis.  He 
not  only  lost  the  twenty-five  pounds  which  was' 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  oopyright  on  the 
twentieth  night  of  performanoe,  but  was  not 
even  oomplimented  with  a  copy  of  his  own  song 
by  the  publisher.  Author  and  actor  soon  after 
made  a  great  hit  in  Charles  the  Second.  It  be- 
came one  of  Kemble'8  most  favorite  parts.  Tlie 
author  sold  the  copyright  for  fifty  pounds,  one 
quarter  of  the  average  price  paid  for  a  piece  of 
its  length. 

Soon  after  this,  Payne  returned  to  London,  on 
a  visit  to  superintend  the  production  of  his  ver- 
rion  of  a  French  opera,  La  Dame  Blanehs^  and 
started  a  periodical  called  The  Opera  Olan.  Its 
publication  was  interrupted  by  a  long  and  severe 
illness.  On  his  recovery  he  found  Stephen  Price, 
with  whom  he  had  had  difficulties  in  the  Young 
Roscius  days  at  the  Park,  vice  Elliston,  bank- 
rupt. Price  still  showed  Payne  the  cold  shoul- 
der, and  soon  followed  Elliston^ith  his  pockets  in 
a  similar  condition.  Charles  Eemble  held  on,  but 
with  almost  as  much  ill  success.  These  gloomy 
theatrical  prospects  led  to  Pavne^s  return  home, 
in  August,  1832.  Soon  after  his  return  he  issued 
the  prospectus  of  a  periodical,  with  the  fanciful 
tide,  JamJehan  Kima^  meaning  the  Ooblet  where- 
in you  may  behold  the  Universe.  ^^  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,"  says  the  prospectus,  *^  that  the 
allusion  is  to  tiiat  famous  cup,  supposed  to  possess 
the  strange  property  of  representing  iu  it  the 
whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which  were  then 
doing, — ^and  celebrated  tis  Jam!  Jemsheed,  the  cup 
of  Jemshud,  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia,  and 
whidi  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  Persepolis,  filled  with  the 
elixir  of  inmiortality."  The  work  was  to  appear 
simijdtaneously  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  be  contributed  to  by  the  best  authors  of  both 
countries ;  to  be  the  organ  of  American  opinion  in 
Europe,  and  of  correct  views  of  Europe  in  Ame- 
rica. It  was  to  be  published  in  weekly  numbers, 
of  thirty-two  octavo  pages,  at  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion price  of  ten  dollars.  The  affair  never,  how- 
ever, got  beyond  a  prospectus  of  eight  pages,  of 
unusually  magnificent  promise  even  among  the 
hopefid  productions  of  its  class. 

He  contributed,  in  1838,  to  the  recently  esta- 
blished Democratic  Review,  a  number  of  prose 
papers,  one  of  which  contains  his  pleasant  picture 
of  East  Hampton.  During  this  period,  while 
travelling  in  the  southern  states,  he  was  arrested 
by  some  over-zealous  soldiers  belonging  to  the 


forces  raised  agauist  the  Semiiiolefi,  aa  a  ajm* 
pathizer  with  die  enemy,  and  was  not  leleased 
until  some  days  after.  His  amusing  aooonnt  of 
the  occurrence  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  time. 

He  not  long  after  reoeiyed  the  appointment  of 
Consul  at  Tunis,  where  he  remained  a  few  yean, 
and  then  returned  to  the  United  States.  After  an 
ineffectual  solicitation  for  a  diplomatic  poet  more 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  he  accepted  a  re- 
appointment to  Tunis.  He  died  soon  after,  in 
1852. 

At  the  time  of  Payne^s  return,  in  1882,  two 
long  and  interesting  articles  on  his  career  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  from  the  pen 
of  his  fnend  Theodore  S.  Fay.  We  are  indebted 
to  these  for  our  full  account  of  Payne^s  ezneri- 
ences  with  the  London  managers,  a  curious  oniq)- 
ter  of  literary  history,  which  could  not,  without 
injury  to  its  interest,  have  been  compressed  in 
closer  limits. 

Our  portrait  is  from  an  original  and  very  beau- 
tifully executed  miniature  by  Woo<l,  and  repre- 
sents the  young  Roscius  about  the  period  of  his 
first  histrionic  triumphs. 


^  ODK 

-  For  ihe  Thfrtif-Firtt  Ann4i>er9cuy  qf  American 

Jttdependenee. 

Written  m  a  College  Ezereiae. 

When  erst  our  sires  their  sails  mifuried. 

To  brave  the  tracklesB  sea. 
They  boldly  sought  au  unknown  world, 

Determined  to  be  free  I 
Thev  saw  their  homes  recede  afar, 

Tne  ^ale  blue  hills  diverge, 
And,  Liberty  their  guiding  star, 

They  ploughed  the  sweUing  surge ! 

No  splendid  hope  their  wanderings  cheered. 

No  lust  of  wealth  beguiled ; — 
They  left  the  towers  that  plenty  reared 

To  seek  the  desert  wild ; 
The  .climes  where  proud  luxmrianoe  shone. 

Exchanged  for  forests  drear ; 
The  splendour  of  a  l^rant's  throne. 

For  honest  Freedom  here  I 

Though  hungry  wolves  the  nightly  prowl 

Around  their  log-hut  took ; 
Though  savages  with  hideous  howl 

Their  wild- wood  shelter  shook; 
Though  tomahawks  around  them  glared, — 

To  Fear  could  such  hearts  yield  f 
No!  God,  for  whom  they  danger  dared. 

In  danger  was  their  shield  1 

When  g^iant  Power,  with  blood-stained  crests 

Here  grasped  his  ^ory  lanee. 
And  dared  tne  wnmors  of  the  West 

Embattled  to  advance, — 
Our  young  Columbia  sprang,  alone 

(In  God  her  only  trust), 
And  humbled,  with  a  sling  and  stone^ 

This  monster  to  the  dust  I 

Thus  nobly  rose  our  greater  Rome, 

Bright  daughter  of  the  skies, — 
Of  Liberty  the  hallowed  home. 

Whose  turrets  proudly  rise, — 
Whose  sails  now  whiten  every  sea, 

On  every  wave  unfurled; 
Formed  to  be  happy,  great,  and  free. 

The  Eden  of  the  world  i 
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Shill  ve,  the  son*  of  TaliAiit  sires, 

Saeh  glories  tamely  stain  t 
Shall  these  rieh  vales,  these  splendid  spires. 

E'er  brook  a  monareh's  rdgn  f 
No  I    If  the  Despot's  iron  hand 

Most  here  a  sceptre  wave, 
Based  be  those  glories  from  the  land, 

And  be  the  Umd  oar  gravel      ^ 

na  TOMB  ov  esmoia 

Where  the  chilling  north  wind  howls. 
Where  the  weeils  so  wildly  wave, 

Moamed  by  the  weepins  willow, 

Washed  by  the  beating  oillow. 
Lies  the  yonthfdl  Poef s  grave. 

Beneath  yon  little  eminence, 
Marked  by  the  grnas-areen  turf. 
The  winding-sheet  his  form  encloses, 
On  the  cold  rock  his  head  reposes- 
Near  him  foams  the  troubled  smf  1 

"  Roars  around"  his  tomb  "  the  ocean,** 
Pensive  sleeps  the  moon-beam  there! 
Naiads  love  to  wreathe  liis  urn — 
Dryads  thither  hie  to  mourn— 
Fairy  music  melts  in  air  I 

O'er  his  tomb  the  village  virgins 

Love  to  drop  the  tribute  tear; 
Stealing  from  the  groves  around. 
Soft  they  tread  the  hallowed  ground, 

And  scatter  wild  flowers  o'er  his  bier. 

By  the  cold  earth  mantled — 

All  alone-^ 
Pale  and  lifeless  lies  his  form : 
Batters  on  his  ^rave  the  storm : 
Silent  now  his  tuneful  numbers. 
Here  the  son  of  Genius  slumbera: 
Straogerl  mark  his  burial-stone  1 

The  author,  in  a  note,  regrets  that  he  has  not 
space  to  in-^rt  the  music  composed  for  these 
verses  by  Miss  Eleanor  Angnsta  Johnson,  who,  at 
the  tender  age  of  fourteen,  has  thrown  into  her 
valued  complement  to  the  poetry,  a  skill  and 
expressiveness  which,  for  one  so  vonng,  may  be 
regarded  as  little  less  than  miraculous. 

JAMES  HALL 

Wab  bom  in  Phikdelphia  Augost  19, 1798,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  that  city  in  1811. 
At  this  period  he  saw  something  of  military  life. 
In  1818  he  was  one  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
the  Washington  Guards,  commanded  by  Oondy 
Baguet,  Esq.,  afterwards  United  States  Mini^ter 
to  Bra^  who  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  spent  several  months  in  camp,  on  the 
Delaware,  watching  the  motions  of  a  British  fleet, 
performing  all  the  duties  of  soldiers.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  he  was  commissioned  a  Third  Lieutenant 
of  ArtUleiT,  in  the  Second  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Winfield  Scott,  who  about  that  time 
became  a  Brigadier-General. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  he  marched  to  the  frontier 
with  a  company  of  artillery  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Biddle,  and  Joined  the  army  at  Bufi^alo 
under  Greneral  Brown,  in  which  Soott,  Ripley,  and 
Porter  were  Brigadiers.  In  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa he  commanded  a  detachment  from  his  oora- 
Smy,  and  had  a  full  share  of  that  brilliant  aflSur. 
e  was  in  the  battle  oi  Landy's  Lane  (or  Bridge- 
-water),  at  Niagara,  the  siege  of  Fort  £>ie,  and  all 
the  hard  fighting  and  severe  aenrioe  of  that  cant* 
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paign,  and  was  commended  afterwards  ofiicially, 
ashaving  rendered  ^^ brave  and  meritorious  ser- 
Tioes.v 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  nnwilling  to  be  inac- 
tive, Mr.  Hall  went  to  Washington  and  solicited  a 
lildshipman^s  warrant  in  the  Navy,  in  the  hope 
of  going  out  in  Decatur^s  squadron  against  the 
Algerinea,  but  without  sncceae.  Subs^uently  it 
was  decided  to  send  out  with  that  expedition  a 
bomb-vessel  and  some  mortars  to  be  used  in  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  under  the  command  of 
Kajor  Archer  of  the  artillery ;  and  our  author  had 
the  honor  of  being  selected  as  one  of  four  young 
officers  who  accompanied  him.  He  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  from  Boston  in  the  United  States 
Brig  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Law- 
rence Kearney,  now  the  veteran  Commodore. 
The  war  with  Algiers  was  a  short  one,  and  after 
a  brief,  but  to  him  most  delightful  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year  and  was  stationed  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Islancj,  and  afterwards  at  various  other  ports  until 
1818,  when  he  resigned,  having  previously  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law  at  Pittsbuigh,  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  was  then  stationed,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  having  no  dependence 
but  his  own  exertions,  with  great  ardor  and  hope- 
fhlness  of  spirit,  and  energy  of  purpose,  he  re* 
solved  to  go  to  a  new  country  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession where  he  could  rise  with  the  growth  of 
the  population ;  but  allured  in  fact  by  a  romantic 
disposition,  a  thirst  for  adventure,  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  rough  scenes  of  the  frontier,  he  went  to  Illi- 
nois, tiien  recently  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  commenced  practice  at  Shawneetown, 
and  edited  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Ulifiou 
Gaeette^  for  which  he  wrote  a  great  deal.  The 
next  winter  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Attorney, 
that  is  public  prosecutor  for  a  drcuit  containing 
ten  counties. 

In  a  reminiscence  of  these  Jonmeyings,  whic'i 
were  to  supply  the  author  with  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  west,  and  the 
scenes  of  genial  humor  which  abound  in  his  pages, 
he  remarkfr^^^  Courts  were  held  in  these  counties 
twice  a  year,  and  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  time 
that  after  passing  through  one  drcuit  we  went 
directly  to  the  acQoining  one,  and  thus  proceeded 
to  some  twenty  counties  in  succession.  Thus  we 
were  kept  on  horseback  and  travelling  over  a  very 
wide  region  the  greater  part  of  our  time.  There 
was  no  other  way  to  travel  but  on  horseback. 
There  were  but  few  roads  for  carriages,  and  we 
travelled  chiefly  by  bridle-paths,  through  unculti- 
vated wilds,  fording  rivers,  and  sometimes  swim- 
ming creeks,  and  occasionally  ^camping  out.'  There 
were  few  taverns,  and  we  ate  and  slept  chiefly  at 
the  log  cabins  of  the  settlers.  The  office  of  pro- 
secuting in  such  a  country  is  no  Hneeure,  Several 
of  the  counties  in  my  circuit  were  bounded  by  the 
Ohio  river,  which  separated  them  from  Kentucky, 
and  afforded  fadlities  to  rogues  and  ruffians  to 
change  their  jurisdictions,  which  allured  them  to 
settle  among  us  in  great  gangS)  0udi  as  could  often 
defy  the  arm  of  the  law.  We  had  whole  settle- 
ments of  counterfeiters  or  horse  thieves  with  their 
sympathizers,  where  rogues  could  change  names, 
or  pass  from  house  to  house,  so  wlfblly  as  to 
dude  detection,  and  where,  if  detected,  the  whole 
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popnlation  wa«  read^  to  rue  to  the  rcMoe. 
There  were  other  Bettlements  of  stnrdj  h<»est 
fellows,  the  reguliir  back  woodsmen,  in  wMdi 
rognee  were  not  tolerated.    There  was,  therefore, 


terrors  of  the  law,  and  when  that  mode  failed, 
forming  refultUiitf  companies  and  driving  tlietn 
oot  bj  force.  To  be  a  public  proeecntco'  among 
•Qch  a  people  reqniree  mach  diaoretion  and  no 
Btnall  degree  of  oonrage.  When  the  contest  breaks 
ont  into  violence,  when  anna  are  osed,  and  a  little 
dvil  war  takes  place,  there  are  a^readona  on 
both  radea,  and  he  is  to  avoid  making  himself  a 
party  with  either ;  when  called  npon  to  prosecate 
either  he  ia  denounced  and  otlea  threatened,  and 
it  reqoired  calmnesti,  eelf-posseeeion,  and  sonw- 
titnee  oonrage  to  en^le  hun  to  do  his  dntf,  pre- 
aervinc  his  self-rwpect  and  the  pnblic  confidence."* 

Inl^eae  cases  Mr.  Hall  wasa  rigorous  proaeon- 
tor,  never  flinching  from  dnty,  and  on  some  ocoa- 
Biong  toming  out  himself  and  aiding  in  the  arreet 
of  notorious  and  bold  villwns.  He  served  in  that 
ofBce  fonr  years,  and  obtained  also  a  large  prac- 
tice on  the  civil  side  of  the  court.  Be  was  then 
elected  b;  the  l^alature  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  the  oonrt  having  general  original  Jnriadie- 
tioD,  civil  and  criminal.  Uepresidedin  that  court 
three  years,  when  a  change  in  the  judiciary  system 
took  pkce,  tlie  circuit  courts  were  abolislied,  and 
all  the  judges  repealed  out  of  office.  At  the  same 
saesion  of  the  legislature  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  and  removed  to  Vandalia,  tJie  seat  of 
govemmenL  This  office  he  held  four  yeara,  in 
cODueiion  with  an  axten^ve  law  practice,  and  In 
connexion  also  with  the  editorship  of  the  Ulituni 
Intelligeneer,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  of  the  It- 
linoit  Monthly  MagoEim,  which  he  established, 
published,  owned,  edited,  and  for  which  he  wrote 
nearly  all  the  matter — tale,  poem,  history,  criti- 
cism, gossip. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Cincinnati,  his 
present  reddeoce,  having  lived  iu  Illinois  twelve 
years.  He  has  since  18S6  been  engaged  in  finan- 
cial pursuits,  having  been  at  first  the  ca-abier  of 
the  Commercial  Bank,  and  since  1858  the  presi- 
dent of  another  institution  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  series  of  Mr.  Hall's  nnmerona  publications 
commenced  with  his  contributions  to  the  Port 
Folio  during  the  editorship  of  his  brother,  who 
took  charge  of  that  work.  In  1630,  when  de- 
scending the  Ohio,  and  afterwards  during  the 
early  part  of  bis  residence  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Hall 
wrote  a  series  of  LitUn  from  the  Wut^  whicli 
were  publiahed  in  the  Fort  Folio.  They  were 
written  in  the  character  of  a  youth  tmvelling  for 
amnsemeut,  giving  the  rein  to  a  Hvely  fancy,  and 
indulging  a  v^  of  levity  and  rather  extravagant 
ftm.  They  were  intended  to  be  anonymous,  but 
having  been  carried  by  a  triend  to  England,  unex- 
pectedly to  the  author  appeared  from  the  London 
press  ascribed  to  "  the  Hon.  Judge  Hall"  on  the 
title-page.  The  Eughsh  reviews  had  their  sport 
out  of  tiie  apparent  iucongmity.  They  acknow- 
ledged a  cert^n  sort  of  ability  about  it,  and  con- 
fessed that  the  author  wrote  very  good  Enghsh ; 


•  Mr,  BiU  bu^TciiB  plnnot  tkilch  of 
lDtb>pnlk«  U  bli  ravlsed  hUIIoq  at 
WMt,pddlib*dbT  PntiMm  la  ISn 
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but  sneered  at  the  levities,  and  asked  the  English 
public  what  they  would  think  of  a  learned  judge 
who  should  lay  aside  the  wig  and  robe  of  office, 
and  roam  about  the  land  ia  quest  of  "  black  eyes" 
and  "  rosy  cheeks,"  dancing  at  the  cabins  of  the 
peasantry,  and  "kissing  the  prelty  girls."  The 
venerabU  Illinois  Judge  they  pronouDoed  to  be  a 
"  sly  rogue,"  and  wondered  if  the  learned  gentie- 
man  was  as  ftinny  on  the  bench.  Ax.  &e.  The 
author  never  allowed  the  book  to  be  republisbed- 

Mr.  Hall'a  subsequent  literary  productions  may 
be  classed  under  the  heads  of  periodical  literatare, 
boolis  written  to  exhibit  the  politicsl  and  social 
character  and  statistics  of  the  West,  and  an  eiten- 
siva  seriee  of  works  of  fiction  illustrating  the  ro- 
mance, adventere,  and  humor  of  the  region.  In 
1829  he  edited  and  secured  the  publication  of 
the  Wettem  Stnivvnir,  in  imitation  of  the  elegant 
annuals  then  in  vogue.  Half  of  the  matter  was 
written  hy  himaelT  Though  the  appearanoe  c£ 
the  work  suffered  from  mechanical  defects,  iti 
spirit  WHS  admitted,  and  as  a  novelty  it  was  quite 
successful. 

In  October,  18S0,  Mr.  Hall  pDbli<<bed  the  first 
nnmber  of  the  Illinoit  Monthly  Magaeine  at  Van- 
dalia, which  was  also  a  novelty,  and  judging  from 
the  numbers  before  ns,  quite  a  creditable  one.  In 
the  wortii  and  elegance  of  its  matter  it  wooldnot 
be  out  of  place  now  in  any  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  country.  Then  it  was  a  free-will  offering  <d 
time,  enthusiasm,  and  money  (for  the  work  was 
EOstuncd  by  the  author's  purse  as  well  as  pen),  to 
the  cause  of  social  improvement  and  refinement 
in  a  virgin  state,  the  resources  of  which  were  aa 
yet  all  to  be  developed.  It  was  continued  for  two 
yeaiB,  and  served  well  its  liberal  puyeses.  This 
work  waa  followed  by  the  Fwtern  Monthly  Ma- 
gaeiru,  published  at  Cindnnatl  for  three  years 
fr«m  18SS  to  1885,  and  sustained  by  a  lat«e  sub- 
scription. Like  the  former  it  was  not  only  dili- 
gently edited  but  mostiy  written  by  Mr.  EuL 

A  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  which 
Mr.  Hall  aoon  wgaged,  invidved  vaat  labor  and 
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original  research.  In  connexion  with  Ck>l.  Tho- 
mas L.  M'Eennej  he  undertook  to  edit  and  write 
A  Butory  and  Biography  of  the  Indiam  of  North 
Amsriea.  The  worl^  a  costly  one,  was  to  be 
illostrated  hj  a  series  of  portraits  taken  at  Wash- 
ington by  King,  who  haa  formed  a  gallery  in  the 
War  Department  of  the  various  celebrated  chiefs 
who  visited  the  caoitaL  It  was  proposed  1^  GoL 
ITKenney,  who  haa  been  Commissioner  for  Lidian 
AfGurs,  to  publish  one  hundred  and  twenty  por- 
traits, with  a  memoir  of  each  of  the  chi^tains. 
The  woi^  appeared  easy,  but  it  was  soon  found 
sufficiently  difficult  to  task  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Hall,  upon  whom  the  toil  of  composition  feD,  to 
the  extent  even  of  his  accustomed  diligence  and 
pliant  pen.  The  material  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  official  and  other  documents  at 
hand  had  to  be  sought  personally  from  agents  of 
government,  old  territorial  governors,  and  such 
original  authorities  as  Qovemor  Gas^,  General 
Harrison,  and  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fiicts  from  the  expeditions  of  Long,  Pike,  and 
Schoolcraft,  nothing  was  compiled  from  books. 
The  testimony  of  actors  and  eye-witnesses  was 
sought  and  sined,  so  that  the  work  is  not  only  ftill 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  but  of  a  reliable  cha- 
racter. 

The  expensive  stvle  of  this  publication,  a  copy 
costing  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  has  con- 
fined it  to  the  public  libraries  or  to  the  collections 
of  wealthy  persons.  From  the  failure  of  the  first 
publishers,  the  change  of  others,  and  the  expense 
of  the  work,  Messrs.  M^Kenney  and  Hidl,  who 
were  to  have  received  half  the  profits,  got  little  or 
nothing. 

In  1835  Mr.  Hall  published  at  Philadelphia  t^vo 
volumes  of  Sketch^  of  HUtory^  L\fOy  and  Man- 
nan  in  the  Wett^  and  subsequently  at  Cincinnati, 
another  pair  of  volumes  entitlea  The  Wat^  its 
Soily  Surfitoo^  and  Produetione ;  Its  Namgation 
and  Gommereo,  The  ^^  Sketches"  illustrate  the 
social,  the  others  .the  material  characteristics  of 
tills  important  region. 

During  the  canvass  between  Goncral  Harrison 
and  Van  Buren  in  1886  Mr.  Hall  published  a  life 
of  the  former,  the  mnteriuls  of  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Sketches  of  the  West.*  It  is  a  po- 
nshed  and  interesting  histoiy. 

The  several  volumes  of  Mx,  HalPs  tales  include 
the  separate  publications,  The  Legends  of  the 
West;  The  Border  Tales;  The  Soldier's  Brule 
and  other  Tales;  Harpes  Sead^  a  Legend  of 
XentueJhy;  The  Wilderness  and  the  War  Path. 
Many  of  these  first  appeared  in  magazines  and 
annuals.  They  are  characterized  by  a  certain 
amenity  and  ease  of  narrative,  a  poetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  gentler 
moods  of  the  affections ;  while  the  author's  pleas- 
ing narrative  has  softened  the  rudeness  without 
abating  the  interest  of  the  wild  border  strife.  The 
Indian  subjects  are  handled  with  peculiar  deli- 
cacy ;  the  kindly  sentiment  of  the  author  dwelling 
on  their  virtues,  while  his  inuunnation  is  enkin- 
dled by  their  spiritual  legends,  ^s  style,  pure  in 
sentiment  and  expression,  may  be  aptly  compared 
with  the  calm,  tranauil  aspect  of  his  own  Ohio 
xiver,  occasionally  darkened  by  wild  bordering 
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woodff,  but  oftener  reflecting  the  beauty  of  the 
azure  heaven. 

Several  of  Mr.  Hallos  family  have  engaged  in 
literature.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  H^l,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ewing,  wrote  Conversations 
on  Me  Bible,  which  were  republished  abroad,  and 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions.  She 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Port  Folio  from  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  editorship  of  her  son. 
A  volume  of  her  writings  was  edited  and  pub- 
lished  by  Harrison  Hall  in  1888,  with  a  prefatory 
memoir  by  Judge  Hall.  She  was  bom  October 
80,  1760,  and  died  April  8,  1880. 

John  £.  Hall,  her  eldest  son,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber, 1788.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  read 
law  with  Judge  Hopkinson,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1806,  and  removed  to  Baltimore.    He 

Sublished  the  American  Law  Journal  in  Phila- 
elphia  from  1808  to  1817.  He  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Uni- 
versitj  of  Maryland.  He  collected  and  arranged 
an  edition  of  the  British  Spy,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted several  letters  much  to  the  gratification  of 
Wirt  the  author.  When  the  Baltimore  riot  broke 
out  in  1811,  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  Federalists 
who  aided  in  defending  Hanson's  house,  and  was 
one  of  the  nine  thrown  on  a  heap  as  killed.  He 
left  Baltimore  soon  afterwards,  removing  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  assumed  the  editorslup  of  the 
Port  Folio  in  1 806.  The  memoirs  of  Anacreon  in 
that  journal  were  from  his  pen.  They  were  a  re- 
production on  this  thread  of  narrative  of  Grecian 
manners  and  customs,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Critias  of  Athens,  and  the  author  was  stimulated 
to  their  composition  by  the  approval  of  the  poet 
Moore,  who  was  then  creating  a  sensation  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
author  of  the  life  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Shaw,  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1810.  In  1827  he  edited  with  biographical  and 
critical  notes,  77ie  Philadelphia  Souoenir,  a  col- 
lection of  fugitive  pieces  fh)m  the  press  of  that 
city.  The  eifitor's  part  is  written  with  spirit  In 
the  same  year  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  an 
octavo  volume.  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons^  with 
Portraits  and  Facsimiles,  written  and  in  part 
selected  by  the  Editor  qf  the  Port  Folio,  In  con- 
sequence of  his  declining  health  the  Port  Folio 
was  discontinued  in  1827.  He  died  June  11, 
1829.  His  brother,  Harrison  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Port  FoUo,  is  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  Dis- 
tilling, first  published  in  1815,  which  has  received 
the  commendation  of  Dr.  Hare  and  other  scien- 
tific men  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Thomas  Miffiin  Hall,  a  younger  brother, 
contributed  poetrv  and  some  scientific  ardcles  to 
the  Port  Foho.  In  1828  he  embarke<l  on  board 
of  a  South  American  ship  of  war  to  which  he  was 
appointed  surgeon.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
of  after. 


lOUTVDB. 

And  what  is  solitude  f    Is  it  tlie  shade 

Where  nameless  terrors  brood — 
The  lonely  dell,  or  haunted  glade, 
Bygloomy  phantasy  arrayed! 
Tms  IB  not  solitude. 

Pot  I  have  dared  alone  to  trend. 
In  boyhood's  truant  mood, 
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Among  the  mminonB  of  the  deed  • 

By  night,  when  others  all  hed  fled— 
Yet  felt  not  aoUtadew 

And  I  here  treTelled  for  end  wide, 

And  dared  by  field  and  flood ; 
Have  slept  upon  the  mountain  nUe, 
Or  slumberea  on  the  oeean  tide, 

And  known  no  toUtade. 

O'er  prairies  where  the  wild  flowers  bloom. 

Or  throuffh  the  silent  wood, 
Where  weeds  o'ershade  the  trareller's  tomb, 
It  oft  has  been  my  fate  to  roam-— 

Yet  not  in  solitade^ 

For  hope  was  mine,  and  friends  nneerc, 

The  kindred  of  my  blood ; 
And  I  eonld  think  of  obieets  dear, 
And  tender  images  would  cheer 

The  gloom  of  solitude. 

But  when  the  friends  of  youth  are  gone. 

And  the  strong  ties  of  blood 
And  sympathy,  are  riven  one  by  one. 
The  heart,  bewildered  and  alone. 

Desponds  in  solitude^ 

Though  orowds  may  smile,  and  pleasures  gleam. 

To  chase  its  gloomy  mood. 
To  Uiat  lone  heart  the  world  doth  seem. 
An  idle  and  a  frightful  dream 

Of  hopeless  sohtude. 

Do  any  feel  for  it?    They  hare  the  will 

To  do  a  seeming  good : 
But  strangers'  kindness  hath  no  skill 
To  touch  the  deeply  seated  ill 

Of  the  heart's  sohtude. 

PXIBBX,  THB  PUEHCH  BASBSB^  TUDIAH  ASTBrnm—nOX 
TBX  DAKK  MAID  OP  lUJOIOIB.* 

[Pierre^  atho  U  ths  huU  of  the  ttUags,  and  U  anarUmt  to  M0 
tkstDonidor9<^tKe%D(ldm6tttmarrieiaHJndU<mbHctsand 
propotma  droU.] 

When  our  inclinations  prompt  us  strongly  to  a 
particular  line  of  conduct,  it  is  easy  to  find  reasons 
enough  to  turn  the  scale.  Indeed,  it  is  most  usual 
to  adopt  a  theory  first,  and  then  to  seek  out  argu- 
ments to  support  it.  Pierre  could  now  find  a  host 
of  reasons  urging  him  to  instant  wedlock  with  tlie 
Illinois  maiden.  And  not  the  least  were  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  Father  Francis,  to  tlie 
church,  and  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  When  lie 
should  become  a  prince,  he  could  take  the  venerable 
priest  under  his  patronage,  encourase  the  spread  of 
the  true  faith,  cause  his  subjects  to  be  civilised,  and 
induce  them  to  dress  like  Christians  and  feed  like 
rational  being&  He  longed,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
reformer,  to  see  them  powder  their  heir,  and  abstain 
from  the  savage  praetiee  of  eating  roasted  puppies. 

So  he  determined  to  marry  the  lady ;  and,  having 
thus  definitely  settled  the  question,  thought  it  would 
be  propof  to  take  the  advice  of  his  spiritual  guide 
Father  FraneiB  was  shocked  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
affair.  He  admonished  Pierre  of  the  sin  of  mnrry- 
ing  a  heathen,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  brenking 
his  plighted  faith;  and  assured  him,  in  advance, 
that  such  misconduct  would  bring  down  upon  him 
the  severe  displeasure  of  the  church.  Pierre  thanked 
him  with  the  moethumUe  appearance  of  oonyiction, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  gratify  his  own  indinn- 
tion — ^believing  that,  in  the  aflfnir  of  wedlock,  he 
knew  what  was  for  his  own  good  quite  as  well  ss  a 
holy  monk,  who,  to  the  beet  of  his  judgment,  could 
know  very  little  about  the  matter. 

•  Pnbllsbed  in  the  coUeodon,  The  WIldemeBS  sad  the  Wsr. 
Psth. 


On  the  following  mofsng  the  matnage  took  plaM, 
with  no  other  ceremony  than  the  delireiy  iff  the 
bride  into  the  hands  of  her  future  husband.  Pierre 
was  as  happy  as  bridegrooms  usually  are— for  his 
companion  was  a  slender,  pretty  girl,  with  a  mild 
blacK  eye  and  an  agreeable  countenance,  lliey 
were  conducted  to  a  wigwam,  and  installed  at  once 
into  the  offices  of  husband  and  wife,  and  into  the 
possession  of  their  ftiture  mansion.  The  females  of 
the  village  assembled,  and  praetised  a  good  many 
Jokes  at  the  expetise  of  the  young  eouple:  and 
Pierre,  as  well  to  get  rid  of  these  aa  to  improve  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  country,  endeavored,  by  signs,  to 
invite  his  partner  to  a  stroll — intimatmff,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
her  if  she  would  have  the  politeness  to  show  him  a 
gold  mine  or  two.  The  giri  signified  her  acquies- 
cence, and  presently  stole  away  through  the  forest, 
followed  by  the  enamored  hair-dresser. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  village, 
Pierre  offered  her  his  arm,  but  the  arch  girl  darUd 
away,  laughinff,  and  shaking  her  black  tresses, 
which  streamed  in  the  air  behind  her,  as  she  leaped 
over  the  loss  and  gilded  through  the  thickets. 
Pierre  liked  her  none  the  less  for  this  evidence  of 
ooquetry,  but  gaily  pursued  his  beautiful  bride,  for 
whom  he  began  to  feel  the  hi^est  admiration.  Her 
figure  was  exquisitely  moulded,  and  the  ezerdse  in 
which  she  was  now  engaged  displayed  its  graceful- 
ness to  the  greatest  advantages  'Aiere  was  a  novelty, 
too,  in  the  adventure,  which  pleased  the  gay-hearted 
Frenchman  ;  and  away  they  ran,  mutually  amused 
and  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other. 

Pierre  was  an  active  young  fellow,  and,  for  a 
while,  followed  the  beautiful  savage  with  a  credita- 
ble degree  of  speed ;  but,  unaccuetomed  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  impeded  the  way,  he  soon  became  fr- 
tigued.  His  companion  slackened  her  pace  when 
she  found  him  hngering  behind;  and,  when  the 
thicket  was  more  than  usually  intricate,  kindly 
guided  him  through  the  most  practicable  plaoes,-— 
always,  however,  keeping  out  of  his  reach;  and 
whenever  he  mended  his  pace,  or  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  overtake  her,  she  would  dart  away,  looking 
j  back  over  her  shoulder,  laughing,  and  coquetting, 
and  inviting  him  to  follow.  For  a  time  this  was 
amusing  enoueh,and  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  merry 
barber ;  but  the  afternoon  was  hot,  the  perspiration 
flowed  copiously,  snd  he  began  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  having  to  catch  a  wife,  or  win  even  a  gold 
mine,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — especially  in  a  new 
country.  Adventurers  to  newly  discovered  regions 
expect  to  get  things  easily ;  the  fruits  of  labor  may 
be  found  at  home. 

On  they  went  in  this  manner,  until  Pierre,  wearied 
out,  was  about  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  his  light- 
heeled  bride,  when  they  resched  a  spot  where  the 
ground  gradually  ascended,  until,  all  at  once,  they 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  an  elevated  and  extensive 
plain.  Our  traveller  had  heretofore  obtained  par- 
tial glimpses  of  the  prairies,  but  now  saw  one  of 
these  vast  plains,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  breadth 
and  grandeur.  Its  surface  was  gently  uneven ;  and, 
as  he  happened  to  be  placed  on  one  of  the  highest 
swells,  he  looked  over  a  boundless  expanse,  where 
not  a  single  tree  intercepted  the  prospect,  or  relieved 
the  monotony.  He  stmined  his  vision  forward,  but 
the  plain  was  boundless-— marking  the  curved  line 
of  its  profile  on  the  for  dktant  horizon.  The  effect 
was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  appearance  of 
the  setting  sun,  which  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  tibe 
farthest  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  seemed  like  a  globe 
of  fire  resting  upon  the  ground.  Piem  looked 
around  him  with  admiration.    The  vast  ezpanee— 
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doBtihito  of  tre«8,  eorered  with  tall  grus,  now  dried 
by  the  flummei'fe  heat,  and  extending,  as  it  aeemed 
to  him,  to  the  western  verge  of  the  continent-— ex- 
cited his  special  wonder.  Little  yersed  in  geogra- 
phy, he  persuaded  himself  that  he  bad  reached  the 
western  ooundary  of  the  world,  and  beheld  the  very 
spot  where  the  sun  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  great 
terrestrial  plane.  There  was  no  mistake:  He  had 
achieved  an  adventure  worthy  the  greatest  captain 
of  the  age.  His  form  dilated,  and  his  eye  kindled, 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  importance.  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  a  continent,  but  he  had  tra> 
veiled  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  earth's  surface, 
beyond  which  nothing  remained  to  be  discovered. 
"  I  es,**  he  solemnly  exclaimed,  "  there  is  the  end  of 
the  world  1  How  fortunate  am  I  to  have  approached 
it  by  daylight,  and  with  a  guide ;  otherwise,  I  might 
have  stepped  over  in  the  dark,  and  have  fallen — ^I 
know  not  where!" 

The  Indian  girl  had  seated  herself  on  the  grass, 
and  was  composedly  waiting  his  pleasure,  when  he 
discovered  large  masses  of  smoke  rolling  upward  in 
the  west  He  pointed  towards  this  new  phenome- 
non, and  endeavored  to  obtain  some  explanation  of 
its  meaning ;  but  the  bride,  if  she  understood  his 
enquiry,  had  no  means  of  reply.  There  is  a  langnnge 
of  looks  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  lovei 
The  glance  of  approving  affection  beams  expressively 
from  the  eye,  and  finds  its  way  in  silent  eloquence 
to  the  heart  No  doubt  that  the  pair,  whose  oridal 
day  we  have  described,  had  already  learned,  from 
each  other's  looks,  the  confession  which  they  had  no 
other  common  language  to  convey ;  but  the  inter- 
course of  signs  can  go  no  further.  It  is  perfectly 
inadequate  to  the  interpretation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena :  and  the  Indian  maid  was  unable  to  explain 
that  singular  appearance  which  so  puzzled  her  lover. 
But  discovering,  from  the  direction  to  which  he  point- 
ed, that  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  the  oblig- 
ing girl  rose  and  led  the  way*^towards  the  west 
They  walked  for  more  than  an  nour.  Pierre  insen- 
sibly became  grave  and  silent,  and  his  sympathizing 
oompaoion  unconsciously  fell  into  the  same  mooa 
He  hod  taken  her  hand,  which  she  now  yielded  with- 
out reluctance,  and  they  moved  slowly,  side  by  side, 
over  the  plain—- she  with  a  submiasive  and  demure 
air,  and  he  alternately  admiring  his  beautiful  bride, 
and  throwing  suspicious  glances  at  the  novel  scene 
around  him.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  the  breeze 
had  subsided,  and  the  stlRness  of  death  was  hanging 
over  theprairie.  Pierre  began  to  have  awful  sensa- 
tions. Though  bold  and  volatile,  a  something  like 
fear  crept  over  him,  and  he  would  have  turned  back ; 
but  the  pride  of  a  French  ffentleman,  and  a  marquis 
in  anticipation,  prevented  him.  He  felt  mean — ^for 
no  man  of  spirit  ever  becomes  seriously  alarmed 
without  feeling  a  sense  of  degradation.  There  is 
something  so  unmanly  in  fear,  that,  although  no 
bosom  is  entirely  proof  against  it,  we  feel  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  its  influence  even  to  ourselves.  Our 
hero  looked  forward  in  terror,  yet  was  too  proud  to 
tarn  back.  Superstition  was  beginning  to  tnrow  its 
misty  visions  about  his  fitncy.  He  had  taken  a  step 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  father  confessor,  and 
was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  church ;  and  he 
began  to  fear  that  some  evil  spirit,  under  the  guise 
of  an  Indian  maid,  was  seducing  him  away  to  de- 
struction. At  all  events,  he  determined  not  to  go 
inueh  further. 

llie  shades  of  night  had  begun  to  dose,  when  they 
again  ascended  one  of  those  elevations  which  swells 
00  gradually  that  the  traveller  scarcely  remarks 
them  until  he  reaches  the  summit,  and  beholds,  from 
a  oommandine  eminence,  a  boundless  landscape 
spread  before  him.    The  veil  of  night,  without  eon- 


eealing  the  scene,  rendered  itindistinet ;  iheimdulfli' 
tions  of  the  surface  were  no  longer  perceptible ;  and 
the  prairie  seemed  a  perfect  plai u.  One  phenomenon 
astonished  and  perplexed  him:  before  him  the 
prairie  was  lighted  up  with  a  dim  but  supernatural 
DriUiancy,  like  that  of  a  distant  fire,  while  behind 
was  the  Dlackness  of  darkness.  An  air  of  solitude 
reigned  over  that  wild  plain,  and  not  a  sound  re- 
lieved the  desolation  of  the  scene.  A  ohiU  crept 
over  him  as  he  gazed  around,  and  not  an  object  met 
his  eye  but  that  dark  maid,  who  stood  in  mute  pa- 
tience by  his  side,  as  waiting  his  pleasure ;  but  on 
whose  features,  as  displayed  by  the  uncertain  light 
that  glimmered  on  them,  a  smile  of  triumph  seemed 
to  play.  He  looked  again,  and  the  horizon  gleamed 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  a  fiery  redness  rose 
above  its  dark  outline,  while  heavy,  slow  moving 
masses  of  cloud  curled  upward  above  it  It  was 
evidently  the  intense  reflection,  and  the  voluminous 
smoke,  of  a  vast  fire.  In  another  moment  the  blaze 
itself  appeared,  first  shooting  up  at  one  spot,  and 
then  at  another,  and  advancing,  until  the  wnole  line 
of  horizon  was  clothed  in  flames,  that  rolled  around, 
and  ourled,  and  dashed  upward,  like  the  angry 
waves  of  a  burning  ocean.  The  simple  Frenchman 
had  never  heard  of  the  fires  that  sweep  over  our 
wide  prairies  in  the  autumn,  nor  did  it  enter  into  his 
head  that  a  natural  cause  could  produce  an  effect  so 
terrific.  The  whole  western  horison  was  clad  in 
fire,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  the  right  and 
left,  was  one  vast  conflagration,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  angry  billows  of  a  fiery  liquid,  dashing 
against  each  other,  and  foaming,  and  throwing  flakes 
of  burning  spray  into  the  air.  There  was  a  roaring 
sound  like  that  caused  by  the  conflict  of  waves.  A 
more  terrific  sight  could  scarcely  be  conceived ;  nor 
was  it  singular  that  an  unpractised  eye  should  be- 
hold in  that  scene  a  wide  sea  of  flame,  lashed  into 
fun[  by  some  internal  commotion. 

Pierre  could  gaze  no  longer.  A  sudden  horror 
thrilled  his  souL  His  worse  fears  were  realized  in 
the  tremendous  landscape.  He  saw  before  him  the 
lake  of  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angelsL 
The  exbtenee  of  such  a  place  of  punishment  he  had 
never  doubted ;  but,  heretofore,  it  had  been  a  mere 
dogma  of  faith,  while  now  it  appeared  before  him  in 
its  terrible  reality.  He  thought  he  could  plainly 
distinguish  gigantic  black  forms  dancing  in  the 
flames,  throwing  up  their  long  misshapen  arms,  and 
writhing  their  bodies  into  Ikntastic  shapes.  Utter- 
ing a  piercing  shriek,  he  turned  and  fled  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow.  Fear  gave  new  vigor  to  the 
muscles  which  had  before  been  relaxed  wiSi  fiitigue, 
and  his  feet,  so  lately  heavy,  now  touched  the 
ground  with  the  light  and  spnngy  tread  of  the  an* 
telope.  Yet,  to  himself,  his  steps  seemed  to  linger, 
as  if  his  heels  were  lead. 

The  Indian  girl  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
aloud  as  she  pursued  him.  That  laugh,  which,  at 
an  earlier  hour  of  this  eventful  day,  had  enlivened 
his  heart  by  its  joyous  tones,  now  flUed  him  with 
terror.  It  seemed  the  yell  of  a  demon'-4he  trium- 
phant scream  of  hellish  delight  over  the  downfall 
of  his  souL  The  dark  maid  of  lUinois,  so  lately  an 
object  of  love,  became,  to  his  distempered  fancy,  a 
minister  of  vengeance— a  fsllen  angel  sent  to  tempt 
him  to  destruction.  A  supernatural  strength  and 
swiftness  gave  wings  to  his  flight,  as  he  bounded 
away  with  the  speed  of  the  ostrich  of  the  desert ; 
but  he  seemed,  to  himself,  to  crawl  sluggishly,  and, 
whenever  he  east  a  glanoe  behind,  that  mysterious 
girl  of  the  prairie  was  laughing  at  his  heels.  He 
tried  to  invoke  the  saints,  but,  alas!  in  the  conAision 
of  his  mind,  he  could  not  recollect  the  names  of 
more  than  half  a  doaen,  nor  determine  which  wai 
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(b«  moat  ntitablc  one  ta  b«  callad  apoD  ic  meh  an 
■nomuloo*  cnsa.  Arrived  mt  the  rorcrt,  be  duhed 
hcadloDg  tbrough  its  toDgled  thicket*.  Neither  the 
cUrkneM,  nor  uit  obetecle,  checked  hii  career ;  but 
•crsmblingover  hllea  timber,  tearing  throuafa  oopee 
■Dd  bnu,  b*  held  bi*  vay,  bruiMd  and  bleeding, 
throagh  the  /oreit  At  last  be  reached  the  village, 
•taggered  intt)  a  lodge  wbich  happened  to  be  unoo- 
enpied,  and  lODk  doirn  inacoaJble. 

The  BUD  wai  jaat  ritiog  above  the  eaatem  boruoo 
Then  Pierre  avoke.  The  Indian  maid  wai  bending 
over  him  vith  1cx>ka  of  tender  tolicitnde.  She  had 
nnraed  him  through  the  aileot  watobee  of  the  night, 
had  pillowed  hii  head  upon  the  aoft  plumage  of  the 
■wail,  and  covered  him  vith  robe*  of  the  finest  for. 
Bhe  had  vatched  his  dreamy  ileep  ttirougb  the  long 
hour*,  vben  all  others  vere  alecping.  and  no  eye 
vitncosed  her  nesidaoua  core — bad  baUied  his  tbrob- 
btng  temple*  with  water  from  the  ipring.and  paased 
her  alender  finger*  through  his  nngleta,  with  the 
fondrieaa  of  a  young  and  growiug  affection,  nntil  >he 
had  soothed  the  uneouaoioas  object  of  her  tendemeas 
into  a  calm  repose.  It  was  her  first  love,  and  she 
had  given  lier  heart  up  to  ita  infiuencea  with  all  the' 
atrciigth,  and  all  the  weakne**.  of  female  paisiou. 
Under  other  circnmatauoea  it  might  long  have  re- 
mained concealed  in  her  own  boiom,  and  have  gra- 
dually  become  disclosed  bj  tlie  aUenliou*  of  ber 


lover,  as  tlie 


But 


But  her  tenderness  wa*  thrown  awaj  npon  the 
■lambering  bndcsroom,  whose  unusual  ezcitemeut, 
both  of  Mdy  and  mind,  bad  been  succeeded  by  a 
prafonnd  lethai^y.  No  sooner  did  he  open  hii  ejea, 
than  the  dreadful  imagea  of  the  night  beoame  again 
pictured  upon  his  imagination.  Even  that  anxious 
girl,  who  had  hung  over  him  with  sleepless  solicitude 
throughout  ttie  night,  and  still  watched,  dejected,  by 
bis  side,  aeemed  to  wear  a  miUignant  aspect,  and  to 
triumph  in  bis  anguish.  He  shruok  from  the  glance 
of  her  eye,  as  if  iU  mild  luatre  would  have  withered 
birn.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  be 
writhed  as  if  a  serpent  had  crawled  over  his  visage. 
The  hope  of  escape  suddenly  predated  itself  to  Hi* 
mind.  He  rcae,  and  rushed  wildly  to  the  shore. 
■Tbe  boats  were  just  leaving  the  bank;  his  compa- 
nions bad  been  grieved  at  his  marriage,  aiid  were 
alarmed  when  they  found  he  had  left  the  village; 
but  Father  Frauaia,  a  rigid  moralist,  and  astern  man, 
detenniued  not  to  wait  for  him  a  moment,  and  the 
little  hitkt  were  already  shoved  into  the  stream, 
when  tbe  haggard  barber  appeared,  and  plunged 
into  the  water.  Aa  he  climbed  the  side  of  the  near- 
est boat,  he  conjured  his  comradea,  in  tones  of  agony, 
to  fly.  Imagining  he  hod  discovered  some  treachery 
in  their  new  allies,  they  obeyed;  (be  ooi*  were  pUed 
with  vigor,  and  the  vessels  of  the  white  stranger* 
rapidly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  astoni^ed 
Illini,  who  were  a*  much  perplexed  by  Uie  abrupt 
departure,  as  they  had  been  by  the  oneipected  viait 
of  their  eccentric  guesta 

Pierre  took  to  his  bed,  and  remained  an  invalid 
during  the  rest  uf  the  voyage;  Nor  did  he  set  hi* 
loot  on  shore  ^gnio  in  the  sew  world.  One  glance 
at  the  lake  of  hn  waa  enough  fur  him.  and  he  did 
not,  like  Orpheus,  look  back  at  the  infwnal  regions 
from  which  he  had  (acaped.  The  party  deacended 
the  Uiaus*ij>pi  to  tbe  galf  of  Meiuw.  where,  finding 
a  abip  deatined  for  Prance,  he  took  leave  of  hi*  com- 
panions, from  whom  he  bad  carefully  concealed  the 
tme  cause  of  his  alarm.    During  the  paaage  aeroas 


the  Atlatilio  be  raeovered  hi*  baalth,  and.  in  mow 
meBBure,  bis  spirita ;  but  he  never  regained  his  thirst 
for  adventure,  his  ambition  to  be  a  marqois.  or  his 


dangovu*  wilderneese*  of  the  far  wesL  On  sll  these 
■ul^ecta  he  remained  dlent  a*  the  grave.  One  would 
have  auj^xaed  that  he  had  escaped  the  damiuioni 
at  Sataa  nndar  a  pledge  of  secresy. 


WtuJAM  LcKTE  Srom  was  bom  at  Bsopoe,  in 
New  Tork,  in  1T9S,  and  waa  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Williani  Stono,  a  cler^ynuui  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  When  quite  young  he  reraored'to  the 
wertam  part  of  uat  state,  where  he  asnsted  bis 
father  in  the  oare  of  a  &rm,  acquiring  a  fbndnesa 
fur  agriouliaral  parsuits  which  he  B^ways  re- 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  home ;  placed 
himself  wi£  Colonel  PrentJas,  the  proprietor  at 
the  "  Cooperstown  Frewion's  Jonrnal,''  to  learn 
the  printing  bnsineas;  and  from  this  time  began 
h>  write  newspaper  paragraphs.  In  181S  he  be- 
oame  tlie  editor  of  the  "  Heitimer  American." 
He  next  edited  a  politjcol  newspaper  at  Hndson, 
then  one  at  Albany,  and  then  again  one  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut.  He  at  length,  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  succeeded  Mr.  Zachariah  Lewis  in  the 
edilorBhip  of  the  "  New  York  Conimerciot  Adver- 
tiser," becoming  at  the  same  time  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors. He  continued  in  charge  of  thia  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Au- 
gust IS,  1&44. 


cT^^.:^^ 


Thongh  an  acknowledged  political  leader,  Hr. 
Stone's  attention,  during  nia  career  as  an  editor, 
was  very  far  from  having  been  absorbed  by  tha 
party  contentions  of  the  day.  'While  reading  at 
Hudson,  beBi<lee  the  political  journal,  be  edited  a 
literary  periodical  styled  the  "Lounger,"  which 
waa  dlatinguished  for  sprightliness  and  fi^queot 
sailiea  of  wit.  SobaeqQenUy,  he  hriiished  a 
uui^>er  of  talea  to  the  Annuals,  some  of  whicti. 
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with  additions,  he  republished  in  1884,  under  the 
titie  of  TalM  and  Sketehet,  Many  of  the  charao- 
teiiB  and  inddenta  in  these  are  historical,  being 
founded  on  traditions  respecting  the  revolutionary 
or  colonial  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  1882,  he  published  his  Letters  <m  Masonry 
and  Anti-Maeonry ;  then  followed  Mathias  and 
hie  Impastureiy  a  curious  picture  of  an  instance 
of  gross  but  remarkable  religious  delusions, 
which  occurred  in  the  state  of  New  Torlc ;  and  in 
1886,  a  volume  entitled  Upi  and  Downs  in  ike  Life 
of  a  Gentleman^  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  fol- 
hes  of  the  day,  although  the  main  facts  stated 
actually  occurrod  in  tiie  life  of  an  individual  well 
known  to  the  author. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  parents  of  Mr.  Stone, 
during  his  early  childhood,  removed  to  western 
New  York.  This  section  of  country  was  at  that 
time  in  &ot,  though  not  in  name,  an  Indian  Mis- 
sion Station — so  that  in  his  very  boyhood  their 
son  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of 
our  forests,  and  his  kindness  of  manner  and  off- 
hand generosity  won  his  way  to  their  favor.  To 
t^  it  may  be  owing,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
Ins  life  he  formed  the  purpose  of  gathering  up 
and  preserving  what  remained  concerning  the 
traits  and  character  of  the  "^  Red  Men'*  of  America, 
mtending  to  connect  with  an  account  of  these, 
an  authentic  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  the 
prominent  individuals  who  figured  immediately 
before  the  Revolution,  more  especially  of  Sir 
William  Johnson. 

The  amount  of  labor  thus  bestowed,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  found  his  way  to  dusty 
MSS.  or  gained  knowledge  of  the  invaluable  con- 
tents (tf  old  chests  and  rickety  trunks  stowed 
away  as  lumber  in  garrets  and  almost  forgotten 
by  their  owners,  was  remarkable.  Still  more 
noteworthy  was  the  happy  facility  with  which  he 
would  gain  access  to  the  hearts  of  hoary-headed 
and  tottering  old  men,  and  bring  them  to  live 
over  again  their  early  days  of  trial  and  hardslups 
— gleaning  quickly  and  pleasantly,  desirable  infor- 
mation from  those  who  alone  could  communicate 
what  he  wished  to  hear.  The  result  was  an 
amount  and  variety  of  material  which  could 
scarcely  be  estimated,  for  he  hod  the  habit  of  S3rs- 
tematizing  tJie  retentiveness  of  a  i)owerful  memo- 
ry by  a  time-saving  process  entirely  his  own, 
and  the  very  arrangement  of  his  MSS.  and  books 
assisted  this  process,  so  that  his  library  served 
bim  a  double  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  he  obtidned 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early  annals 
of  the  country,  and  became  a  repository  of  facts 
in  American  and  Revolutionary  history. 

His  predilections  in  this  particular  department 
were doubtiess cultivated  by  his  father,  who  when 
a  mere  boy  left  coHeoe  hall  and  classics  to  shoul- 
der his  musket,  and  n^t  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try. 

While  following  out  his  nuun  design,  the  mate- 
riab  collected  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  public 
several  works  on  the  general  subject  with  which 
they  were  connected.  These  were  the  Memoire 
qf  Joseph  Branty  in  1888;  a  Memoir  of  Red 
Jacket^  in  1841 ;  the  I^e  of  UnaaSy  and  the 
Sktory  qf  Wyoming.  He  had  completed  the 
eollectioa  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  for 
bis  more  extended  work,  the  history  of  Sir  Wil* 


liam  Johnson,  was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  its 
execution,  and  had  already  advanced  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  and  upwards,  when  he  was 
called  to  give  up  his  earthly  labor. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  investigations 
just  referred  to,  and  the  volumes  which  resulted, 
were  accompliahed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
editorship  of  a  leading  diuly  paper  in  our  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  that  he  acted  up  to  his 
own  exalted  views  of  the  power,  infiuence,  and 
responsibility  of  the  press,  as  an  organ  of  good  or 
evil,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  his  industry 
was  untiring. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Stone  could  not  be  fhlly 
presented  without  mentioning  his  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  struggling  in  life,  and  how  readily 
a  word  of  kindness  was  written  or  spoken,  or  his 
purse  opened  for  their  assistance.  The  ingenuous- 
ness, transnarency,  and  freshness  of  character, 
which  he  always  retained,  often  shone  forth  with 
great  beauty  amid  scenes  and  in  circumstances 
uttie  likely  to  elicit  them. 

From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Stone*s  motives  of  ac- 
tion were  elevated.  He  was  a  firm,  decided,  and 
consistent  Christian.  The  religious  enterprises 
and  benevolent  associations  of  the  day  com- 
manded his  earnest  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The 
Colonization  Society,  fh>m  first  to  lost,  found  in 
him  a  steadfast  supporter.  The  cause  of  Ednca- 
tion  lay  near  his  heart,  and  to  it  be  gave  his  ener- 
gies, and  spared  not  even  his  decaying  strength. 
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Is  the  descendant  of  a  family  identified  with  tne 
early  border  life  of  America.  His  first  ancestor  in 
the  country,  James  Calcraft,  for  so  the  name  was 
written  then,  came  from  Endand  fresh  from  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough.  He  settled  in  Albany 
County,  New  York;  was  a  land  surveyor  and 
schoolmaster,  which  latter  vocation  led  to  the 
popular  change  of  his  name.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  one-hnndred-and-twoin  the  Otter  Creek  region, 
in  the  present  state  of  Vermont.  His  children 
were  variously  distributed  in  Canada,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York.  One . 
of  them,  John,  was  a  soldier  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.  His  son  Lawrence  was 
in  Fort  Stanwix  during  the  siege,  and  was  the 
first  volunteer  to  go  forth  to  the  relief  of  the  brave 
Herkimer.  He  served  through  both  wars  with 
England,  and  died  in  1840  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  with  a  high  reputation  for  worth  and  inte- 
grity. His  son,  Henry  Row©  Schoolcraft,  was 
bom  in  Albany  county,  28th  March,  1798.  He 
received  there,  in  the  town  of  Guilderinnd,  a  good 
education  from  the  schoolmasters  of  the  region, 
but  appears  inidnly  to  have  instructed  himself, 
his  tastes  leading  bim  in  his  youth  to  a  know- 
ledge of  poetry  and  languages,  with  which  he 
connected  the  Rtudy  of  mineralogy.  At  fifteen  he 
began  writing  for  the  newspapers.  His  first  work 
was  a  treatise  on  Vitreology^  published  in  Utica 
in  1817,  a  subject  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  fa- 
therms  superintendence  of  the  glass  manufacture. 
The  next  year  he  travelled  to  the  Mississippi  and 
made  a  mineralogical  survey  of  the  Lead  Mines  of 
Missouri,  of  which  he  published  a  report  in  }819. 
His  narrative  or  Journal  of  this  tour,  publiHhed  in 
1820  in  Van  Winkle's  BeUes  Lettres  Bepository 
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ftt  Heir  Tork,  1b  marked  by  a  vein  of  nnaffeotod   ; 
rimplicity  and  enthoaiagm  which  has  always  Iteen 
characteriBtio  of  the  anthor.     It  was  reonbliahed   i 
in  London  in  Sir  Ricbnrd  Philiipa'g  collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels;  andbasbeenlat«ly  reissned  < 
1>y  the  aathor  in  an  enlaiyed  form  with  the  title,   ' 
Seme*  and AA'cea^Tttintht  SetM'Al'pi-ns  Btgion  | 
of  tKt  Otark  Mwntaitu  of  Mutouri  arid  Arian- 
mt,  which  inert  jbtt  travelled  by  DeSolo  in  1641. 
I!is  next  tour  was  in  1820,  nnder  the  auspic«e  of   , 
Honroe'B  Bdministration,  accompanying  Qeneral   I 
CasB  in  hi§  snrrey  of  the  copper  regions,  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  Upper  UlHdanppi.     He  pnhliahed 
an  acoonnt  of  tbls  in  a  SarratiTe  Jovmal  qf  Tra- 
telt  from  Detroit  to  the  Soaret  of  the  Mi»*i»tippi  ' 
Biver.     In  1821  he  jonrneyed  to  Chicago,  era-  '. 
mining  the  Wabaah  and  Illinois  Rivers,  and  pnb- 
liahed  aa  the  reanlt  bis  TrameU  in  the  Central  | 
Firrtion*  of  the  Mutiaivpi  Valley.    In  1822  he  ' 


received  the  apptnntnieDt  of  Agent  for  Indian  Af- 

Mtb  od  the  Nortli-west  Frontiers,  taking  np  hie 
reddenoe  at  Michiltinaokinaok,  where  be  oonti- 
nned  to  reaide  for  nearly  twen^  years,  oocnpying 
himself  diligently  witli  stadying  the  Indian  lan- 
guages and  history,  and  improving  the  condition 
ofuie  tribes.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Territi>- 


rial  Leglaiatnre  from  1BS8  to  1889.  He  proeored 
the  incorporation  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Bo- 
de^ in  1623,  and  in  1883  fiinnded  the  Algio 
Society  at  Detroit.  The  titles  of  Iiis  ptiblicathmi 
at  this  time  will  show  his  ceal  in  the  promotion 

„  inqnin 

langnfFP  Hr.  Dn  Fonoean  translated  two  of  his 
lectures  before  the  Algie  Society  on  the  gram- 
matioal  sQ-notnTe  of  t£e  Indian  language  into 
Frenoh,  for  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

In  1833  he  was  chosen  by  the  Indian  and  War 
Department  to  eonduct  a  second  expedition  into 
tlte  region  of  the  XTpper  Uiw^ppi.  This  he  mo- 
oomplished  soccessmlly,  establishing  his  lasting 
geogra|ihioal  reputation  by  the  discoTory  <rf  the 
head  waters  of  the  rirer  in  Itasca  Lake.  His  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  jonroey  was  published  in  an  octavo 
vtdnme  by  the  Harpers  in  1834 ;  NarraUte  of  on 
JEijudilion  to  Itaeea  Lale,  tAe  aetual  tovrte  of 
the  Mueimppi  Eivar.  In  ISSS  his  Algie  Re- 
laareh^  app^red  in  New  York,  a  collection  of 
Indian  tales  and  legends,  luythologio  and  aUegoric. 
It  is  the  working  c€  one  of  the  finest  veins  of  the 
author's  nnraerons  aboriginal  studiee.  The  le- 
gends preserved  in  this  and  other  of  Mr.  School- 
crafl's  writings  show  thelndians  to  have  possessed 
an  onwritt^'n  literature  of  no  little  value  in  both  a 
poetical  and  humoruoa  aspect.  There  is  much 
delicacy  in  the  conception  of  many  of  these  talea 
of  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air,  with  a  genuine 
qudntneas  bbowing  an  affinity  with  the  fairy  sto- 
ries of  the  northern  races  of  £urope. 

In  bringing  these  curious  traditions  to  light, 
valuable  as  an  historical  index  to  the  character  ofl 
the  tribes,  as  well  as  for  their  invention,  Mr.  School- 
craft is  entitled  to  grateful  recoUectiM  for  his 
pioneer  labors.  He  was  the  fiiat  to  eballoige  at- 
tention to  this  department  of  national  literature ; 
and  without  his  poetical  interest  in  the  sutgect 
veiy  much  of  the  material  he  has  preserved  would 

Eobably  have  perished.  Mr,  8.,  too,  is  a  poet  in 
s  own  right,  the  list  of  his  writings  numbering 
several  productions  in  verse,  ohiedy  relating  to 
the  Indiana  or  the  scenery  of  the  west. 

In  1311  Mr.  Schooloran  removed  his  reddence 
to  New  York  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ethnological  Sodety.  The  next  year  he  vi- 
sited England  and  the  continent,  and  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Man- 
cheater.  Onhiaretumhe  wasemiJovodby  thele- 
(^tura  of  New  York,  in  1 64G,  to  lake  a  census  of 
the  Six  Nations,  the  results  of  which  investlgatioa 
were  publitthed  in  his  Jffole*  on  the  Irogn/nt,  an 
enlarged  edition  of  which  ^tpeared  in  1847.  la 
1846  Mr.  S.  commenoed  the  pnblioadon  of  a  col- 
leotion  of  Indian  literary  m^rial  with  the  title, 
OneolOi  or  Charaeterietiet  tf  the  Med  Saoeqf 
Ameriea;  reissued  in  1846  with  the  title,  7a« 
Ittdian  in  Am  Wiffuatn. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  aathor*s  pab* 
lications  (in  Philadelphiaf  1851)  is  his  Penanal 
Memoin  of  a  Eend&nee  of  Thirty  Twin  with  the 
Indian  Tribe$  on  the  American  Frontiers;  mtk 
brief  notices  of  paeeinff  eoente^Jkcte^  and  opinione^ 
1812  to  1842.*  This  book  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  diary,  and  has  the  flavor  of  the  time,  with  its 
motley  incident  on  the  frontier,  with  Indian 
chiefs,  trappers,  government  employes,  chance 
travellers,  rising  legislators,  farmers,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  all  standing  ont  with  more  or  less  of 
individuality  in  the  formative  period  of  the  conn- 
try.  No  man  was,  then  and  there,  so  humble  or 
so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  of  importance.  With 
an  instinct  for  the  poetry  of  the  past,  and  a  vigi- 
lant eye  for  the  present  and  the  fbtnre,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  has  employed  his  pen  in  writing  down 
legend,  noting  anecdotes  of  manners,  chronicling 
personalities,  recording  adventure,  and  describing 
natnre — ^the  result  of  which  is  a  picture  whieh 
will  grow  more  distinct  and  valuable  with  time, 
when  the  lineaments  of  this  transition  age — ^the 
closing  period  of  the  red  man,  the  opening  one  of 
the  white — ^will  survive  only  in  this  and  similar 
records. 

The  latest  literary  emplovment  of  Mr.  School- 
craft is  his  preparation,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
^>vernment,  of  the  series  of  five  quarto  volumes, 
jrinted  in  a  style  of  great  luzniy,  and  illustrated 
h}  the  pencil  of  lieatenant  ilastman,  entitled 
JSS^n4>logieal  Eeeearchee  respecting  the  Bed  Man 
of  America.  Information  respecting  the  History^ 
Cofdition^  and  Prospects  of  m  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  Vnited  States,  The  comprehensive  plan  of 
this  York  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the 
genenl  history  of  the  race;  their  traditions  and 
aswciidons  with  the  whites;  their  special  anti- 
quities' n  the  several  departments  dl  arohiBology  in 
reiationto  the  arts ;  their  government,  manners, 
and  cusbms;  their  physiolo^cal  and  ethnological 
peonliariies  as  individuals  and  nations ;  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  cultivation;  their  statistics 
of  populaion;  their  geographical  position,  past 
and  presait.  The  work,  gigantic  as  it  is,  is 
mostly  iron  the  pen  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft;  but  it 
also  contain  numerous  important  communica- 
tions from  goremment  offioiats  and  others  relating 
to  the  topics *n  hand.t 

Mr.  Schoo^raft  has  been  twice  married;  in 
1823  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Johnston,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  whi  married  the  daughter  of  Wabo- 

•  To  tUfl  Ifl  prefM  **  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Henry  B. 
Sehoolenft :"  %  cerefVl  namtlTe,  fnxm  wfaJch  the  AeU  of  this 
notice  bare  been  derl>ed. 

t  In  addition  to  the  yorka  we  baye  mentlonod,  Mr.  School- 
craft hae  pabUahed  Cyc^padla  IndJaeotta.  a  speclnien  nnmber. 
New  York :  Piatt  A  Peara,  IStt.— Alballa,  Uie  LoiH  of  Talla- 
dega, lb,  Wiley  dE  FitnaoL  184&  pp.  lld—Eeport  on 
Aboriginal  Namea,  and  tli»  Oeoffraphloa]  Termlnolofry  of  New 
York.  lb.  Van  Norden  184ft,  pp.  4&— An  Addreaa  at  Aa- 
rura,  Cayuga  County,  Nor  York,  before  an  association  of 

I'oung  men  (br  InTCStlcatftg  tb6  Iroquois  history.  Auburn, 
846,  pp.  85.— Htstorioal  Coiaiderationa  on  the  Siege  of  Fort 
Btanwiz  In  ITTT,  dellTered  bfore  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. New  York:  Van  No^en.  l'!4«,  pp. 89.  Plan  for  in- 
▼eedgating  American  Bthn(^.  p>.  Jenkina.  1846,  pp.  18.— 
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jeeg,  an  Indian  chief.  This  lady,  with  whom  he 
passed  the  whole  of  his  frontier  residence  in  Mi- 
chigan, died  in  1842.  In  1847  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Howard  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  Be- 
ing deprived  hy  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  ready 
use  of  his  hand,  his  wife  acts  as  his  amanu- 
ensis. Beyond  his  confinement  to  his  room  this 
difficnlty  has  not  affected  his  health,  while  it  has 
concentrated  his  attention,  never  relaxed,  still 
more  on  his  literary  pursi^ts.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  a  pioneer  in  a  branch  of  ecience  and  investi* 
gation  not  usually  very  highly  rewarded  by  the 
public,  thus  pursuing — ^under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  resources  of  Government — the  studies 
commenced  nearly  half  a  century  before. 

TBI  WHin  avoin  oaxob— raoM  ybb  tAs^sA  or  ▲  wiawAV. 

There  was  once  a  very  beautiful  young  girl,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  day  she  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  hnnusome  young  man.  He  was  also  brave, 
but  his  henrt  was  not  proof  against  this  hiss.  From 
the  hour  she  was  buried,  there  was  no  more  joy  or 
peace  for  him.  He  went  often  to  visit  the  spot  wnere 
Uie  women  had  buried  her,  and  sat  musing  there, 
when,  it  was  thought,  by  some  of  his  friends,  he 
would  have  done  better  to  try  to  amuse  himself  in 
the  chase,  or  by  diverting  his  thoughts  in  the  war- 
path. But  war  and  hunting  had  both  lost  their 
charms  for  him.  His  heart  was  already  dead  within 
him.  He  pushed  aside  both  his  war-club  and  his 
bow  and  arrows. 

He  had  heard  the  old  people  say,  that  there  was  a 
path  that  led  to  the  land  of  souls,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  it  He  accordingly  set  out,  one 
morning,  after  having  completed  his  preparations  for 
the  journey.  At  first  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
go.  He  was  only  guided  by  the  tradition  that  he 
must  go  south.  For  a  wliile,  he  could  see  no  change 
in  the  face  of  the  country.  Forests,  and  hills,  and 
valleys,  and  streams  had  the  same  looks,  which  they 
wore  in  his  native  place.  There  was  snow  on  the 
ground,  when  he  set  out,  and  it  was  sometimes  seen 
to  be  piled  and  matted  on  the  thick  trees  and  bushes. 
At  length,  it  began  to  diminish,  and  finally  disap- 
peared. The  forest  assumed  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance, the  leaves  put  forth  their  buds,  and  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  completeness  of  the  change,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  spring.  He  hi^  left 
behind  him  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  The  air  be- 
came mild,  the  dark  clouds  of  winter  had  rolled 
away  from  the  sky ;  a  pure  field  of  blue  was  above 
him,  and  as  he  went  he  saw  flowers  beside  his  path, 
and  heard  the  songs  of  birds.  By  these  signs  he 
knew  that  he  was  going  the  right  way,  for  they 
agreed  with  the  traditions  of  his  tribe.  At  length 
he  spied  a  path.  It  led  hjm  through  a  grove,  then 
up  a  long  and  elevated  ridge,  on  Uie  very  top  of 
which  be  came  to  a  lodge.  At  the  door  stood  an  old 
man,  with  white  hair,  whose  eyes,  though  deeply 
sunk,  had  a  fiery  brilliancy.  He  had  a  long  robe  of 
skins  thrown  loosely  around  his  shoulders,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hands. 

The  young  Chippewayan  bmn  to  tell  his  story; 
but  the  venerable  chief  arrested  him,  before  he  had 
proceeded  to  speak  ten  words.  **  I  have  expected  yon,** 
he  replied,  "and  had  just  risen  to  bid  you  welcome  to 
my  anode.  She,  whom  you  seek,  passed  here  but  a 
few  days  since,  and  being  iktigued  with  her  journey, 
rested  herself  here.  Enter  my  lod^e  and  be  seated, 
and  I  will  then  satisfy  your  enquiries,  and  give  you 
directions  for  your  journey  from  this  point"  Having 
done  this,  ihey  both  issued  forth  to  the  lodge  door. 
"  You  see  yonder  gulf,**  said  he, "  and  the  widestretoh- 
ing  blue  plains  beyond.   It  is  the  land  of  souls.   You 
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■tand  upon  iti  borders,  and  my  lodge  ie  the  gate  of 
entrance.    Bat  jou  cannot  tale  yoor  body  along. 
Leave  it  here  with  your  bow  and  arrows,  your  ban- 
die  and  yoar  do^     You  will  find  them  aaie  on  vour 
return."    So  eaying,  he  re-entered  the  iodse,  and  the 
freed  traveller  bounded  forward,  as  if  his  feet  had 
suddenly  been  endowed  with  the  power  of  wings. 
But  all  things  retained  their  natural  colours  and 
shapes.    The   woods  and  leaves,  and  streams  and 
lakes,  were  only  more  bright  and  comely  than  he  had 
ever  witnessed.    Animals  bounded  across  his  path, 
with  a  freedom  and  a  confidence  which  seemed  to 
tell  him,  there  was  no  blood  shed  here.    Birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  inhabited  the  groves,  and  sported 
in  the  waters.    There  was  but  one  thing,  in  which 
he  saw  a  very  unusual  effect    He  noticed  that  his 
passage  was  not  stopped  by  trees  or  other  objeeta. 
He  appeared  to  walk  directly  through  them.    They 
were,  m  fact,  but  the  souls  or  shadows  of  material 
treesw    He  became  sensible  that  he  was  in  a  land  of 
shadows.    When  he  had  travelled  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney, through  a  country  which  was  continually  be- 
coming more  attractive,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a 
broad  lake,  in  the  cen^  of  which  Wiis  a  large  and 
beautiful  island.     He  found  a  canoe  of  shining  white 
stone,  tied  to  the  shore.    He  was  now  sure  that  he 
had  come  the  right  path,  for  the  aged  man  had  told 
him  of  this.    There  were  also  shining  paddles.    He 
immediately  entered  the  canoe,  and  toot  the  paddles 
in  his  hands,  when  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  on  turn- 
ing round,  he  beheld  the  object  of  his  search  in  ano- 
ther canoe,  exactly  its  counterpart  in  every  thing. 
8he  had  exactly  imitated  his  motions,  and  they  were 
side  by  side.    They  at  once  pushed  out  from  shore 
and  began  to  cross  the  lake.    Its  waves  seemed  to 
be  rising  and  at  a  distance  looked  ready  to  swallow 
them  up ;  but  just  as  they  entered  the  whitened  edge 
of  them  they  seemed  to  melt  away,  as  if  tliey  were 
but  the  images  of  wavesL    But  no  sooner  was  one 
wreath  of  foam  passed,  than  another,  more  threaten- 
ing still,  rose  up.    Thus  they  were  in  perpetual  fear; 
and  what  added  to  it,  was  the  eUameu  of  the  watery 
through  which  they  could  see  heaps  of  oeings  who 
had  perished  before,  and  whose  bones  lay  strewed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.    The  Master  of  Life  had, 
however,  decreed  to  let  them  pass,  for  the  actions  of 
neither  of  them  had  been  bad.    But  they  saw  many 
others  struggling  and  sinking  in  the  waves.    Old  mea 
and  young  men,  males  and  females  of  all  ages  and 
ranks  were  there ;  some  passed,  and  some  sank.    It 
was  only  the  little  children  whose  cimoes  seemed  to 
meet  no  wave^     At  length,  every  difficulty  was 

gone,  as  in  a  moment,  and  they  both  leapt  out  on  the 
appy  island.  They  felt  that  the  very  air  was  food. 
It  strengthened  and  nourished  them.  They  wan- 
dered together  over  the  blissful  fields,  where  every- 
thing was  formed  to  please  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
There  were  no  tempests — there  was  no  ice,  no  chilly 
winds — ^uo  one  shivered  for  the  want  of  warm 
clothes :  no  one  suffered  for  hunger — ^iio  one  mourned 
for  the  dead.  They  saw  no  graves.  They  heard  of 
no  warsL  There  was  no  huntinff  of  aninuus ;  for  the 
air  itself  was  their  food.  Gladly  would  the  young 
warrior  have  remained  there  for  ever,  but  be  was 
obliged  to  go  back  for  his  body.  He  did  not  see  tlie 
Master  of  Life,  but  he  heard  his  voice  in  a  soft 
breeze :  "  Go  back,"  said  this  voice,  *'  to  the  land  from 
whence  you  came.  Your  time  has  not  yet  come. 
The  duties  for  which  I  made  you,  and  which  you  are 
to  perform,  are  not  yet  finished.  Return  to  your 
people,  and  accomplish  the  duties  of  a  good  man. 
You  will  be  the  ruler  of  yoar  tribe  for  many  days. 
Hie  rules  you  must  observe,  will  be  told  you  by  my 
messenger,  who  keeps  the  ^te.  When  he  surren- 
ders back  your  body,  he  will  teU  you  what  to  do. 


listen  to  him,  and  yoa  shall  afterwards  rejoin  the 
spirit)  whidk  you  moat  now  leave  behind.  She  is 
aeeepted  and  will  be  ever  here,  as  young  and  as 
happy  as  she  was  when  I  first  called  her  from  the 
Una  of  snowa."  When  this  voice  ceased,  the  narrator 
awoke.  It  was  the  iiancy  work  of  a  dream,  and  he 
waa  still  in  the  bitter  Uuid  of  snowa,  and  hunger, 
and  tears. 

WILLUH8  OOLLEOB 

Own  its  name  and  original  foundation  to  a  sol- 
dier of  the  old  French  War,  Odonel  Ephraim 
Williams,  onoe  a  valiant  defender  of  the  region 
in  whiob  it  is  sitnated.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
state,  bom  in  1716  at  Newton,  and  in  early  bfe 
was  a  sailor,  making  several  voyages  to  £urope, 
and  engrafting  a  knowledge  of  the  world  on  his 
natnraUy  yigorons  powers  of  mind.  Ho  visited 
Eng^d,  Spain,  and  Holland.  In  the  war  with 
France  from  1740  to  1748  his  attention  was 
tamed  to  mUitary  life,  and  he  served  as  a  captain 
in  a  New  Enghmd  company  raised  for  the  service 
against  Canada.  On  tJie  conclusion  of  peace  he 
received  frt>m  the  General  Court  of  MassacbnsellB 
a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Hoosac,  with  the  command  of  the  Forts  Hoo- 
sao  and  Massachnsetts,  finontier  posts,  which  thee 
afforded  protection  frt)m  the  Indians  to  t^  m^ 
tiers  of  the  fertile  districts  around  and  below. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  anew  in  17tt 
be  had  command  of  a  regiment  fbr  the  genersl 
defence,  which  was  ordered  to  join  the  foices 
then  raising  in  New  York  by  General  Johxson 
against  the  French.  On  his  way  to  the  trmr 
he  made,  on  the  22d  July,  1765,  his  will  st  Al- 
bany, by  which  he  bequeathed  his  property  in 
Massachusetts  as  afionndation  ^^for  tiie  satpport 
of  a  free-school  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  provided  the  sua  township  fsll  with- 
in Massachusetts,  after  running  the  line  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  pronded  the 
said  township,  when  incorporated,  be  ctlled  Wil* 
liamstown." 

Proceeding  with  a  large  body  of  solciers  in  the 
following  autnmn,  September  8,  l76f,  to  attad^ 
the  advanced  guard  of  Dieskan^s  inviding  force, 
the  party  was  entrapped  in  an  ambiscade  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  George,  wheo  Colonel  Wil- 
liams fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  nuaket  ball  in 
the  head. 

His  bequest  for  the  purposes  of  education  seems 
to  have  grown  out  both  of  his  respect  for  learning 
and  his  affection  for  the  settleis,  among  whom 
his  military  life  was  passed.  Hi  was  of  a  warm, 
generous  disposition,  with  a  winning  ease  and 
politeness ;  and  though  he  wasnot  much  indebted 
to  schools  for  his  education,  v  said  to  have  had  a 
taste  for  books,  and  culti  vatel  the  society  of  men 
of  letters.* 

By  the  win  of  Colonel  Villiams  his  ezecntoTB 
were  directed  to  sell  his  ands,  at  their  discre- 
tion, within  five  years  after  an  established  peace, 
and  apply  the  interest  of  the  proceeds,  with 
that  of  certain  bonds  aid  notes,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fi-ee-school.  Tie  lands  were  sold,  the 
money  loaned,  and  the  .nterest  again  invested  till 
1786,  when  an  act  o^  the  legidature  was  pro- 
cured incorporating  s  body  of  trustees  "of  the 
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donation  of  Ephraim  Williams,  for  maintaining  a 
frecy-flchool  in  Williamstown.'^  William  Williams 
was  elected  president,  and  tlie  Rev.  Seth  Swift, 
treasurer.*  Additional  funds  were  solicited,  and 
in  1788  a  committee  was  appointed  to  erect  a 
Bohool-houae,  whicb,  completed  in  1790,  is  now 
the  '*  West  college  '^  building  of  the  institution.  A 
good  choice  was  made  of  a  preceptor  in  the  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Fitch.  This  fc^cholar  and  divine,  who 
was  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college,  was  bom  at  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  September  26,  1756.  He  received 
his  degree  at  Yale  in  1777,  and  passed  two  years 
at  New  Haven  as  a  resident  graduate.  He  then 
was  school  teacher  for  a  year  in  New  Jersey,  and 
from  1780  till  1783  was  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
An  interval  of  mercantile  business  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  London,  again  re- 
toming  to  Yale,  as  tutor,  from  1786  to  1791,  the 
year  of  his  engagement  at  Williamstown.  With 
thia  preparation  he  opened  the  free-school  in 
October,  with  John  Lester  as  aisistont  Two  de- 
partments were  organized — a  grammar-school  or 
academy,  with  a  college  course  of  instruction,  and 
an  English  free-school.  In  1798  the  school,  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  became  Williams  Col- 
lege, with  a  grant  from  the  state  treasury  of  four 
tl^usond  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  To  the  old  trustees  were 
added  the  Kev.  Dr.  Stephen  West,  Henry  Van 
Sohaack,  the  Hon.  Elgah  Williams,  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  the  charter  allowing  to  the 
boanl  seventeen  members,  including  the  college 
president.  A  grammar-school  was  at  once  pi*o- 
vided  for  in  connexion  with  the*  college,  and  the 
terms  of  admission  to  the  latter  required  that  the 
i^pUcant  *^be  able  to  accurately  read,  parse,  and 
construe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  and 
tator,  Virgil^s  iEneid,  Tully^s  Orations,  and  the 
Evangelists  in  Greek ;  or,  if  he  prefer  to  become 
acquainted  with  French,  he  must  be  able  to  read 
and  pronounce,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  fluency,  Hud;X)n's  French  Scholar's 
Guide,  Telemachus,  or  some  other  approved 
French  author." 

Mr.  Fitch  was  unanimously  elected  president, 
and  the  first  pommencement  was  held,  a  class  of 
four,  in  1796.  The  numbers  rapidly  increased 
with  the  resources  of  the  college,  which  were 
augmented  by  a  new  g^ant  of  land  from  the  state 
in  1796.  Dr.  Fitch  held  the  presidency  for  twen- 
^-one  years,  retiring  from  the  office  in  1815,  after 
which  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  l¥est 
Bloomfield,  New  York,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  in  1833. 

The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  then  Profes- 
aor  of  Languages  at  Dartmonth,  was  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Fitch  in  the  college  presidency,  and  held 
the  office  from  1815  to  1821.  The  question  was 
at  this  time  discussed  of  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  an  agitation 
which  did  not  repair  its  fortunes.  Dr.  Moore, 
oa  his  resignation,  was  ehoaen  president  of  the 
institutioa  at  Amherst,  which  he  ha^l 
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greatly  favored,  and  which  drew  off  many  of  ihe 
students  from  Williamstown.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  was  then 
chosen  president.  He  brought  with  him  the  pits- 
tige  of  an  influential  career  in  the  ministry  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Park  Street 
Church  at  Boston.  He  had  also  been  professor 
of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  Theolodcal  Seminary  ^ 
at  Andover.  He  was  inaugurated  president  and  i 
professor  of  divinity  at  WilUams  College,  Novem> 
ber  14,  1821.  His  reputation  and  iiSuence  re- 
vived the  college  interests,  which  had  become 
much  depreased,  and  it  was  enabled  to  bear  up 
successfully  agsdnst  the  rivalry  of  Amherst.  Va- 
rious advantages  of  gifts  and  bequests,  whicb  gave 
the  means  of  improvement  and  increase  of  the 
college  library,  apparatus,  and  buildings,  were 
secured  during  Dr.  Griffin^s  efficient  presidency, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  from  ill  health 
in  1836.  He  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  No- 
vember 8  of  the  year  following,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  college  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1 836.  Dr.  Hopkins  is  a  native  of  Berkshire,  Mass. 
He  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  February  4,  1802; 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  which  he  is  pre- 
sident ;  studied  medicine,  and  received  a  medical 
degree  in  1828.  In  1830  he  was  elected  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  presidency. 

The  college  auring  his  administration  has  in- 
creased steadily  in  ita  resources  and  the  number 
of  its  students.  It  is  due  to  his  efficient  exertions 
that  astronomical  and  magnetical  observatories 
have  been  erected  and  well  supplied  with  scien- 
tific apparatuB. 

Dr.  Hopkins  has  also  rendered  services  to  gene- 
ral literature  by  the  publication  of  his  Lowell  Leo- 
turet  on  ihe  ^videneei  of  Christianity  in  1846, 
and  by  the  collection  of  his  Miecellaneous  Essays 
and  Discourses  the  year  following. 

Among  the  papers  preserved  in  the  latter  Is  the 
author's  IncmgurtU  Discourse  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. Its  review  of  the  subject  of  education  is 
sound  in  philosophy  and  practical  in  its  sugges- 
tions. In  a  wise  spirit  he  speaks  of  the  principle 
now  settled  among  aU  thinking  men,  that  we  are 
to  regard  the  mind — 

not  as  a  piece  of  iron  to  be  laid  upon  the  anvil  and 
hammered  into  any  shape,  nor  as  a  block  of  maFble 
in  which  we  are  to  find  the  statue  by  removir.g  the 
rubbish,  nor  as  a  receptacle  into  which  knowledge 
may  be  poured ;  bat  as  a  flame  tliat  Ib  to  be  fed,  as 


*  Amherst  CSolloge  grew  out  of  the  academy  at  that  plaoa 
which  was  Incorporated  la  IblS,  and  of  which  Koah  Webster 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters.  Farther  proyiston  was  re* 
quired  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  A 
eoUege  was  resolyed  upon,  and  tne  qaestloa  of  onion  with 
Williams  College  agitated,  In  view  of  the  remoTal  of  the  latter. 
Br.  Moore  was  chosen  the  first  president  in  ISil.  He  died 
two  rears  after,  when  the  Boy.  Heman  Humphrey  was  elected. 
A  eoarter  was  obtained  in  1885.  Dr.  Hamplirey  held  the 
presidency  till  184ft,  when  he  was  saeoeeded  1^  the  Ber.  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  who  occapled  the  post  till  i8Si,  when  the 
Rev.  William  A.  Stearns  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  insti- 
totioQ  has  preserred  Its  distinct  religluiis  character  in  con- 
nezioD  with  the  Presbyterian  Ghuch.  Its  nnmber  of  gradn- 
;  atea,  aj>  to  1864,  was  orer  one  thousand.  It  has  a  large  cfaarl- 
i  table  fbnd,  fh>m  which  the  expenses  of  a  nnmeroos  Dodyof 
Btodenispreparing  for  the  ministry  ar»  annnally  paid.— ^^of- 
fcMMf «  mkory  qf  Weetem  MaiMohuMtlSt  L  flCS-Cia. 
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an  kctive  being  that  muat  be  Btrengthened  to  tbink 
and  to  feel^to  Jitre,  to  do,  and  to  BiifTer.  It  is  ae  a 
germ,  expanding  under  the  influence  certainly  of 
■ir  and  «unlii;ht  and  moisture,  but  vet  only  through 
the  agencj  of  ao  internal  force ;  and  extemnl  agency 
ia  of  no  value  except  aa  it  elicits,  and  ooDtrola,  and 
perfect!  tbe  action  of  that  force.  He  only  who  ean 
rightly  appreciate  tbe  force  of  thii  prinotple.  and 
carry  it  out  intnall  its  coDaequencea,  in  the  apirit  of 
the  maxim,  that  nature  ij  tu  be  oonqaered  oaly  by 
obeying  bar  lava,  will  do  all  that  Delonga  to  the 
(^oe  <H  a  teacher. 


With  the  Bame  good  w 


«  he  remnrka : — 


There  is  a  strange  alowuesa  in  aasenting  practi- 
cally to  that  great  lav  of  nature,  that  tbe  facnltiea 
are  strengtheaeJ  only  by  exercise.  It  is  so  with  the 
hody,  and  it  is  so  with  the  mind.  JF  a  man  would 
strengthen  his  intellectual  facultiea,  he  most  exercise 
tbem;  it  he  vouid  iuiprove  his  taste,  he  must  em- 
ploy it  on  the  objects  of  taste  ;  if  he  vonld  improve 
hia  mora]  nature  and  make  progreas  in  goodnesa.  he 
most  perform  acta  of  goodness.     Nor  vill  he   iin- 

S rove  bis  faeultiee  by  thinking  about  tbcm  and  atu- 
ying  into  their  nature,  nnleea  by  bo  doing  he  is 
enabled  and  induced  to  put  them  into  more  skilful 
and  efficient  aatdaa. 

This  practical  mode  of  philosophizmg,  eeeing 
moral  and  intellectual  tnilh  in  conneiion  wWi  ita 
Individual  adaptations,  is  a  markud  hnbit  of  the 
author's  mind,  and  admirably  adapts  him  for  the 
ohwr  of  the  profeaBor  or  the  government  of  a 

By  the  triennial  cat&li^uo  of  Williams  College 
of  I86S,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  alumni  to 
that  date :  of  whom  four  hundred  and  forty  have 
followed  the  profeeaion  of  divinity ;  threebnndred 
and  eighty-one  the  taw;  one  hundred  and  seven 
medicine;  andninety-eighthavebeooine  tesohers. 

Beeidee  the  usual  bronohee  of  instrnction,  the 
phy^cal  B(denoea  reftive  paiticnlar    attention. 


Careful  magnetic  observations  are  made  by  tbe 
students ;  and  the  Tnineralogical  and  gi-olo^cal 
cabinets,  prepared  by  Professor  Ebenezor  Em- 
niona,  eminent  for  his  stale  geclo^cal  sarveys, 
afford  fiill  matt^riala  for  study.  The  ninsenm  has 
also  two  colossal  bas-reliels  from  Niueveb,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Layard. 

The  bold  and  picturesque  location  of  the  col- 
lege Bi^ms  to  invite  to  the  stndy  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Seated  at  the  foot  of  Saddleback,  the 
grandest  mountain  elevation  in  tbe  stale,  in  a  fair 
vulley  watered  by  the  Iloosac,  and  at  the  north- 
ern termination  of  Berkshire,  a  oonnty  remarka- 
ble for  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  tdte  is  worthy 
to  be  associated  with  tbe  choicest  academic  re- 
finements of'scienoe  and  literature.* 

EDWABD  BITCnCOGE. 

Edwabd  HrrcHcocx  was  bom  at  DeerfieM,  Mm- 
saohusett«,  May  24,  1798.  In  oonseqaeiwe  of  ill 
health,  be  was  compelled  to  leave  College  b«A)r« 
taking  his  degree.  He  commenced  a  literary  ca- 
reer by  the  preparation  of  an  almanao  for  few 
years,  from  181S  to  1818;  andhy  thenoblioMitw 
of  a  tragedy  extending  to  one  hundred  and  e^it 
pages,  l^e  Zhrni/all  ^BvimaparU,  in  18IS.  In 
lSld,hebecame  principal  ofthe  Academy  in  Deer- 
fielil,  where  be  remaned  for  three  yean,  when  fa« 
was  ordained  minister  of  the    Oon^ 


church  at  Conway,  Mass.  He  reagned  tbispoot 
in  182JI  tu  accept  an  appcuntmeiit  to  the  Profw- 
eoTship  of  Cbemistr;  and  Natural  History  in  Am- 
herst College,  an  institntion  which    hud  been 


■  BkiitabH  of  VUlluna  CoIIm 
B  iDtcmHneeaatrlbKlloD  " 
.  Weill  ud  e.  B.  DsTla 
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founded  tonr  years  before.  He  oontinned  his  con- 
nexion  with  the  college,  haying  been  appointed 
to  thejprendency,  with  the  professorship  of  Na- 
tural Theology  and  Geology,  in  1844,  until  his 
resignation  in  1854. 

In  1828,  he  published  Geology  qf  ths  Ooivneeiieut 
Valley^  and  in  1829  a  OcUtUogue  qf  Plants  within 
Twenty  MUm  of  Amherst,  These  works,  with 
other  scientific  investigations,  gave  him  snch  re- 
pute that,  in  1830,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
Utare  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  tiie  state  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  re-appointed  to  the  same 
service  in  1887;  and  in  1850,  commissioner  to 
visit  the  Agricultural  schools  of  Europe.  In  ful- 
filment of  these  trusts  he  published  in  1832  a 
First  Seport  on  the  EoonotMc  Geology  qfMassa- 
ehusetts;  in  1833, B^^orton the  Geology^Zoology, 
and  Botany  of  Massachusetts ;  in  1838,  M^^rton 
aRo-examinationofthe  Geology  of  Massachusetts; 
and  in  1841,  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  in  1851,  Report  on  the  Agri- 
eiUtwal  Schools  of  Europe. 

He  has  also  published  Elementary  Geology^ 
1840;  Fmil  Footmarks  in  the  United  States, 
1848;  and  an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Globe,  in  1853. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  scientific  volume?, 
President  Hitchcock  is  the  author  of  Hie  Religion 
of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Scienees,  in  1851, 
and  of  Religious  Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Four  Seasons;  works  in  which  he 
has  shown  the  harmony  of  science  with  the  re- 
cords of  the  Bible,  and  its  religious  uses  in  the 
increase  of  reverence  for  the  Almighty  consequent 
on  the  devout  study  of  the  wonders  of  creation, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man.  These 
works  have  been  largely  circdated  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  has  also  been  a  prominent  writer 
on  Dietetics.  In  1830,  he  published  in  this  con- 
nexion Dyspepsia  Forestalled  and  Resisted,  and 
An  Argument  for  Early  Temperance, 

His  other  separate  publications  have  been,  A 
Wreath  for  the  Tomh,  1889,  and  Memoir  of  Mary 
Lyon,  He  has  contributed  about  forty  scien- 
tific papers  to  SiUiman^s  Journal ;  three  elabo- 
rate articles  on  the  connexion  between  Rel '^ion 
and  Geology  to  the  Biblical  Repository,  from  1 835 
to  1838.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  Addresses 
delivered  before  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Se- 
minanr  in  1848  and  1849 ;  two  before  the  Hamp- 
shire Hampden  and  Franklin  Agricultural  Society 
in  1827  and  1846 ;  one  on  hb  inauguration  as 
president  in  1845 ;  one  before  the  As«)ciation  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  (now  the 
American  Scientific  Association)  in  1841  ;  one 
before  the  Mechanical  Society  of  Andover  in 
1880 ;  and  one  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  So- 
dety  in  Andover  in  1852 — all  of  which  were 
pnblidied. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  several  sermons,  of  four 
tracts — Argument  against  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Ardent  Spirits,  Cars  Ready,  The  Blind 
SUvoe  in  the  Mines,  Murderers  of  Fathers  and 
Murderers  of  Mothers — ^which  have  been  issued 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  of  numerous 
contributions  to  the  press. 

The  utilitarian  writings  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and 

Ills  peculiarly  scientific  labors,  executed  under 

onditions  of  the  deepest  public  trust  and  confi- 


dence, speak  for  themselves.  In  his  diaooBsion  of 
the  relation  of  science  with  scripture  he  has  shown 
a  liberal  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
former,  in  a  philojophical  view,  without  derogat- 
ing from  the  claims  of  the  latter.  As  a  writer  on 
natural  philosophy  his  works  are  not  only  stored 
with  original  research,  but  his  observations  ara 
presented  in  a  pleasing,  animated  style. 

HE27ST  a  OABET. 

Henry  C.  Cahet,  one  of  the  prominent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  the  day,  is  the  son 
of  Mathew  Oarey,  and  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1798.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  and  succeeded  him  on  his 
retirement  in  1821.     He  conducted,  with  his 


% 


Eartner  Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  most  extensive  pub- 
shing  houses  in  the  United  States,  until  1838, 
when  he  retired,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
prosecution  of  authorship,  a  career  he  had  com- 
menced in  1835,  by  the  publication  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  This  was  followed,  in 
1837-8-40,  by  three  octavo  volumes  on  the  Prin- 
'  eiples qf  Political  Economy;  in  1838,  The  Credit^ 
System  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  i^peared;  and  in  1848,  The  Past,  the  ^ 
Present,  and  the  Future,  a  fiirther  refutation  of 
the  statements  of  the  ordinary  school  of  political 
economists. 

We  may  indicate  the  spirit  of  these  volumes 
by  two  or  three  of  their  prominent  theorems, 
which  are  in  most  marked  contrast  with  the 
dogmas  prevailing  in  Europe. 

First,  m  time,  was  the  demonstration  that  the 
progress  of  social  wealth  is  in  the  normal  order 
concomitant  with  and  more  rapid  than  that  of 
population. 

This  proposition  was  connected  with  one  even 
more  adverse  to  the  faith  in  the  fixed  d^marka- 
tion  of  rank,  cLlss.  and  privilege,  which  the  trar 
didons  of  a  social  life  founded  on  and  adapted  to 
military  activity  have  sanctioned  for  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  grown  into  credence  as  a  provi- 
dentifll  law.  The  doctrine  to  which  we  allude 
may  be  termed  the  law  of  Di^tribution,  of  a  disr 
tribution,  however,  not  mechanical,  but  organic, 
and  as  inseparable  from  growth  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  sap  in  tiie  branches,  leaves,  and  buds,  is 
from  tiie  lue  of  a  tree.  It  is,  that  in  the  natural 
growth  of  population  and  wealth,  the  share  of 
the  laborer  in  each  successive  increment  increases, 
both  relatively  and  absolutely,  in  proportion  as 
well  as  in  amount;  while  that  of  the  capitalist^ 
though  increasing  in  amount,  diminishes  in 
proportion.  In  other  words,  there  is  in  the 
growth  of  capital — the  machinery  by  which  man 
subordinates  to  his  service  the  gratuitous  powers 
and  agencies  of  nature — a  constant  accelerating 
force,  which,  steadily  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  any  civen  amount  of  toil,  and  therefore 
cheapening  the  result,  or  what  in  the  converse  is 
preoii^ly  equivalent,  enhancing  the  value  of  labor^f 
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secures  a  trnxlnct  enlarged  to  the  degree  that  a 
diminished  proportion  thereof  gives  a  greater 
qnantity  than  the  capitalist  fbnnerly  obtained 
from  his  large  proportion  of  a  smaller  product 
The  enlarged  proportion  of  an  increased  prodoct 
provides  the  laborer  an  enhanced  qnantity,  and 
not  in  spite,  bnt  in  virtue,  of  incressed  cheapness 
to  the  oonsnmer.  This  may  be  transkted  from 
the  abstract  into  the  concrete  facts,  patent  upon 
the  smallest  examinatioii  of  history,  that  com- 
modities of  all  kinds  are  constantly  &lling  in 
price  while  wages  are  rising,  and  that  the  rate  of 
interest  declines,  while  the  mass  of  capital  con- 
stantly receives  larger  accretions. 

Mr.  Carey  has  reached  these  vital  condnsions 
while  yet  admitting  the  plausible  hypothesis  of 
Ricardo,  that  in  the  occupation  and  culture  of 
the  soil  men  pass  from  those  of  superior  to  those 
of  progressively  deteriorating  fertility.  K  this 
hvpothe^lB  were  well  founded,  there  would  be  a 
Himiyiighing  product  for  the  agricultural  toil  of 
each  successive  generation,  and  consequently  an 
increasing  proportion  of  laborers  required  to 
devote  &e\T  energies  for  an  ever  declining  re- 
muneration. Mr.  Oarey  has  shown  the  existence 
of  a  power,  in  the  growth  of  capital  other  than 
land,  more  than  compensating  the  tendency  to 
retrogression  from  the  supposed  decreasing  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  In  1848,  however,  he 
was  led  by  the  direct  observation  of  facts  to  the 
discovery,  that  the  course  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities in  the  occupation  and  culture  of  the  soil, 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  imagined  by  Ri- 
cardo ;  that  men  always,  from  the  necessity  of 
their  unftimished  condition,  subject  the  inferior 
lands  to  culture  first,  and  constantiy  proceed  as 
they  acquire  the  power  to  those  of  superior  fer- 
tility. In  his  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  he  de- 
monstrated the  fact,  historically,  by  the  contrast 
of  the  same  nation  in  its  different  stages,  and 
geographically  by  the  contrast  of  contemporar}' 
communities  which  now  stand  at  the  different 
grades  of  social  pi-ogross.  The  question  is  treated 
m  precisely  the  same  method  as  any  other  ques- 
tion of  natural  history  in  respect  to  the  habits  and 
habitats  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  would  be  treated. 
And  herein  is  the  first  example  of  the  distinctive 
method  of  his  school,  which,  abandoning  as  fruit- 
less the  metaphysical  idea  of  introspection  into 
laws  of  human  nature  to  find  what  man  would 
do,  aims  at  discovering  the  relations  between 
man  and  physical  nature,  and  the  modes  by  which 
the  former  is  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  latter — ^the  field  and  problem  of  Politi- 
cal Economy — ^by  studying  the  external  world  to 
learn  what  man  eon  do,  and  following  the  same 
methods  of  investigation  which  have  given  cer- 
tainty and  the  power  of  prediction  in  the  positive 
sciences.  The  result  of  this  discovery  was  to 
confirm  and  explain  the  law  of  Distribution,  by 
absorbing  it  into  a  more  general  and  comprehen- 
sive one.  It  is  palpable,  that  the  widest  di- 
vergence must  exist  in  the  consequences  flowing 
from  this  theory  and  that  of  Ricardo.  The  latter 
necessitates  an  increasing  inequality  of  physical 
condition, — therefore  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  and  of  political  privilege,  between  the 
classes  of  landowners,  capitalists,  and  laborers. 
It  is  the  flnnest  support  of  the  hoary  abuses  of 
despotism;  for  it  traces  them  to  an  imac^nedlaw 


of  the  aD-benefioent  Creator.  Hie  American 
system,  on  the  contrary,  shows  them  to  be  the 
result  of  tyrannous  human  interference  with  the 
divine  economy.  We  leave  the  reader  to  seek  in 
Mr.  Carey's  volumea  the  exposition  of  the  differ- 
ences on  the  minor  questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, which  must  attend  so  profound  a  too- 
tradiotion  in  the  premises,  methods,  and  main 
condnsionB  of  the  Eoropean  and  American  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Carey  has  also  pnblished  several  pamphlets 
on  literary  property,  in  which  he  takes  a  view 
of  the  subject  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  Law. 

HENBT  00O8WSLL  KNIOHT 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  about  the  year  1788. 
He  was  early  left  with  his  brother  an  orphan, 
and  found  a  home  with  his  maternal  grandfiitiier, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  at  the  family  seat  in 
Rowley,  MassachutettB,  the  beauties  of  which  he 
has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  poems.  Entering 
Brown  University,  he  took  his  degree  there  in 
1812,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministiy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
took  orders.  He  oegan  to  preach,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  but  was  never  settled 
over  a  congregation.  He  was  much  occupied  in 
hterature.  A  collection  of  his  youthful  poems 
appeared  in  1809.  It  is  headed  by  The  Cf/priai^ 
in  two  cantos,  a  celebration  of  we  tender  pas- 
sion, which  he  subsequently  worked  over  in  his 
poem,  Ths  Trophie$  of  Loie.  In  1816,  he  pub- 
ushed  at  Philadelphia  a  volume  of  poems,  with 
the  tiUe  ITie  Broken  ffarpy  containing  ^Eari 
Eandorf  and  Rosabelle,  a  Harper's  Tale,^  a  num- 
ber of  grave  and  light  pieces,  and  translations 
from  the  classical  and  modem  Latin  poets.  A 
third  collection  of  his  poems,  in  two  neat  vo- 
lumes, appeared  from  the  press  of  Wells  and 
Lilly,  at  Boston,  in  1821. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  published  account  of 
Henry  Knight's  life.  From  the  recently  issued 
Memorial  of  his  brother  Frederick,  to  be  noticed 
presentiy,  it  appears  that  he  died  early  in  life, 
and  that  he  left  behind  him  an  Autobiographical 
Sketch,  full  of  humor  and  character,  which, 
judging  from  the  specimens  given,  deserves  to  be 
pubushed  at  length. 

Mr.  Knight's  poems,  if  not  always  highly 
finished,  are  at>  least  eli-gant  and  scholarlike  pei^ 
formances.  He  took  for  his  subjects,  when  he 
was  not  writing  cantos  on  love,  topics  involving 
thought  and  refiection,  though  he  nandled  them 
in  a  light  vein.  His  ^^  Crusade''  has  an  elaborate 
^^  alignment,"  setting  forth  the  subtleties  of  theo- 
logy. It  is  a  playAil  satirical  poem,  aa  a  serious 
theme.  Anotner,  ^^The  Grave,"  is  emulous  of 
the  didactic  fervors  of  Cowper.  In  his  "  Sciences 
in  Masquerade,"  an  Amndng  illustration  of  the 
old  theme  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  ^'  Praise  of  Fblly,^ 
he  sports  saily  in  a  light  rhyming  measure.  In 
his  classical  tastes  he  was  fond  of  Horace,  Ovid, 
the  ^igrammatists,  and  such  modem  Ijitinists  as 
Boneronins.  His  muse  was  equally  ready  for  the 
grave  or  gay— a  sonnet  or  an  epitaph. 

TB>  OOVRBT  OTXH. 

I  sbg  the  Oven— glowiog,  fruitful  themes 
Hi^y  for  me,  that  mad  Aehillei  found, 
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And  veak  Ulynes  erst,  a  ierrile  bard. 

That  deigned  their  pony  feats,  else  lost,  to  fling. 

And  happy  that  .^neas,  feeble  man  I 

Fell  into  nands  of  less  emprise  than  mine ; 

Too  mean  the  subject  for  a  bard  so  high. 

Not  I>ante,  Arioeto,  Tasso,  dared 

Sport  their  gross  minds  in  such  grand  element 

Kor  he,  dame  nature's  master-journeyman, 

Who  nimbly  wrought  a  comic  tragedy, 

As  poet  woos  a  muse,  one  Shakespeare  called  ! 

Kor  Biilton,  who  embattled  Devils  sung; 

Nor  bold  Sir  Blaokmore,  who  an  Epic  builtk 

Quick  as  can  mason  rear  a  chimney-stack; 

Nor  later  these,  Klopetock  and  Wieland  finned. 

Who  sung,  this  King  of  Elves,  that  King  of  Kings ; 

Dared  the  prolific  Oven  blaze  in  song. 

Expect  not  now  of  Furnaces  to  hear. 
Where  .£olus  dilates  the  liquid  glass; 
Nor  where  the  tbbbx,  testing  their  God  oould  save. 
Walked  barefoot  thro'  the  luabent  heat^  unseared ; 
Nor  where  the  Hollanders,  in  nests  of  tow. 
With  mimic  nature,  incubate  their  eggs ; 
For  the  Domestic  Oven  claims  my  powers 

Come  then,  from  kilns  of  flame,  and  tropic  suns, 
Each  salamander  Muse,  and  warm  my  braia 

Need  I  describe  f — ^Who  hath  a  kitchen  seen. 
And  not  an  arched  concavity  called  Oven  f 
Grand  farinaceous  nourisher  of  life  I 
See  hungry  gapes  its  broad  mouth  for  its  food. 
And  hear  the  raggots  crackling  in  its  jaws. 
Its  palate  glowing  red  with  burning  breath. 
Do  not  approach  too  near ;  the  ingulphing  draught 
Will  drink  your  respiration  ere  you  list 

Glance  now  the  fire-jambs  round,  and  there  ob- 
serve 
Utensils  formed  for  culinanr  use. 
Shovel  and  tongs,  like  ancient  man  and  wife. 
He,  with  his  arms  akimbo,  she  in  hoopa, 
There^  dangling  sausages  in  chains  hang  down ; 
As  Sciences  and  Arts,  distinct,  allied ; 
Or,  as  in  Union  bound,  our  sister  States. 
Here,  fiayed  eels,  strung  pendent  by  the  waist ; 
So  swing  aloof  victims  in  heathen  climes  ; 
O  AJgier  hearts  I  to  mock  at  writhing  pain. 
And,  high  in  smoke-wreaths,  ponderous  ham  to  cure ; 
So  may  each  traitor  to  his  country  hang  1 
And,  tniok  on  nails,  the  housewife's  herbs  to  dry ; 
Coltsfoot  for  pipe,  and  spearmint  for  a  ten. 
Upon  the  hearth,  the  shiill-lunged  cricket  chirps 
Her  serenade,  not  waiting  to  be  prest. 
And  Sue,  poldng  the  cinders,  smiles  to  point, 
As  fond  associations  cross  the  mind, 
A  gallant,  ring,  or  ticket,  fashioned  there. 
And  purring  puss,  her  pied-coat  licked  sleek. 
Sits  mousing  for  the  crumbs,  beside  black  Jack. 
He,  curious  drone,  with  eyes  and  teeth  of  white, 
And  natural  curl,  who  twenty  Falls  has  seen, 
And  cannot  yet  count  four  1 — nor  ever  can, 
Tho'  tasked  to  learn^  until  his  nose  be  sharp. 
'TIS  marvel,  if  he  thinks,  but  when  he  speaKs; 
Elae,  to  biinself,  why  mutter  loud  and  strange, 
And  scold,  and  laugh,  as  half  a  score  were  by  ? 
In  shape,  and  parts,  a  seed  of  Caliban! 
He  now  is  roasting  earth-nuts  by  the  ooals. 
And  hissing  clams,  like  martyrs  mocking  pain  ; 
And  sizzing  apples,  air-lancea  with  a  pin; 
While  in  the  embers  hops  the  parchbg  corn. 
Crack  I    crack !     disploding    with    t£e    heat,  like 

bomb& 
Craunching,  he  squats,  and  grins,  and  gulps  his 

mug. 
And  shows  his  pompion-sheU,  with  eyes  and  month, 
And  candle  fitted,  for  the  tail  of  kite. 
To  scare  the  lasses  in  their  evening  walk — 
For.  next  day,  and  Thanksgiving-Eve  will  come. 


Now  turn  we  to  the  teeming  Oven ;  while, 
A  skilful  midwife,  comes  the  aged  Dame ; 
Her  apron  clean,  and  nice  white  cap  of  lawn. 
With  long  lean  arm,  she  lifts  the  gnding  slice, 
And  inward  slides  it,  drawing  slowly  out. 
In  semi-globes,  and  frustums  of  the  cone, 
Tanned  brown  with  heat,  come,  smoking,  broad  high 

loaves; 
And  drop-cakes,  ranged  like  cocks  round  stack  of 

hay; 
Circles  and  segments,  pies  and  turn-overs. 
For  children's  children,  who  stand  teasing  round, 
Scorching  their  mouths,  and  dance  like  juggWs 

apes. 
Wishing  the  pie  more  cool,  or  they  less  keen. 
Next,  brown  and  wrinkled,  like  the  good  dame's 

brow, 
Come  russet-coated  sweetings,  pulp  for  milk ; 
A  luscious  dish — would  one  were  Drought  me  now  I 
And  kitsetj  made  by  Sue  for  suitor's  pun. 
And  when  the  morrow  greets  each  smiling  face. 
And  from  the  church,  where  grateful  hearts  have 

poured. 
Led  Dy  the  Man  of  God,  their  thanks  and  prayers, 
To  Him,  who  fills  their  granaries  with  good. 
They  hurry  home,  snuffing  the  spicy  steams  ; 
The  pious  matron,  with  fall  heart,  draws  fortili 
The  spare-rib  crisp — ^more  savory  from  the  spit  1 
Tall  potB  of  pease  and  beans— vile,  flatulent ; 
And  puddings,  smokine  to  the  raftered  walls ; 
And  sweet  cup-custards,  part  of  the  dessert. 
These  all,  concreted  some,  some  subtilized. 
And  by  the  generative  heart  matured, 
A  goodly  biHih,  the  welcome  time  brings  forth. 
Illustrious  Oven  1  warmest,  heartiest  friend  I 
Destroy  but  thee,  and  where  were  festive  smiles! 
We,  cannibals,  mi^ht  torrify  and  seethe ; 
Or  dry  blood-reeking  flesh  in  the  cold  sun ; 
Or,  Ukc  the  Arab,  on  his  racing  horse. 
Beneath  the  saddle  swelter  it  for  food. 

And  yet,  ere  thou  ffive  us,  we  must  give  thee^ 
Thus  many  an  Oven  barren  is  for  life. 
O  poverty !  how  oft  thy  wishful  eye 
Rests  on  thine  Oven,  hungry  as  thyself  I 
Would  I  might  load  each  Oven  of  the  Poor, 
With  what  each  palate  craves — a  fruitless  wish  I 
Tet  seldom  hear  we  Industry  complain ; 
And  no  one  should  complain,  who  hath  two  eyes, 
Two  hands,  and  mind  and  body,  sound  and  free. 
And  such,  their  powers  to  worthy  ends  applied. 
Be  pleased,  indulgent  Patroness,  to  feed. 

Fbederiok  Knight,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  who  for  some  time  sorvived  him, 
was  bom  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  October  9, 1791.. 
He  shared  with  his  brother  the  influences  of  the 
refined  rural  home  of  Rowley,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  poetical  beauties  of  nature,  which 
became  the  solace  of  his  disappointed  career. 
He  studied  for  a  while  at  Harvard,  but  did  Aot 
concentrate  his  attention  sufficiently  to  pursue 
any  settled  plan  of  life.  He  was  afterwards  at 
'the  law  school  of  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.  Snb^uently  he  taught  school 
for  a  whUe  in  the  then  partially  settled  region 
of  the  Penobscot,  and  pursued  for  a  tkne  the 
same  vocation  at  Marblehead.  His-  tastes  and 
habits  of  retirement,  however,  constantly  brought 
him  back  to  the  country-seat  at  Rowley,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  home  with  his  amiable  grandfather, 
Dr.  Cogswell,  an  estimable  physician,  who  retired 
fb>m  practice  to  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  his 
fimn.    On  the  death  of  that  relati¥e,.lM  was 
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cUSend  a  ritnation  with  his  nnde,  Mr.  Kalihaiiiel 
Oogswell,  an  emiiient  merchant,  who  resided  at 
one  of  the  Caoaiy  Islands.  Thither  he  went; 
bat  a  paasion  for  the  beantiea  of  the  spot  pre- 
vailed over  the  demands  of  business,  and  he  failed 
in  the  objects  of  the  loamey.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  Rowley,  where,  upon  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  and  brother  Heniy,  being  left  with- 
out resources,  he  accepted  the  oner  of  a  home  with 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  an  aged  widow  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  promised  him  the  reversion  of  her 
cottage  on  her  death.  There,  in  a  frugal  mode  of 
living,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  culti- 
vating  his  gentle  tastes — ^for  he  was  without  vices 
— and  penning  numerous  occasional  poems  ad- 
dressed to  his  fricuds,  or  dedicated  to  his  religious 
emotions.  He  died  at  Rowley,  November  20, 
1849,  leaving  his  venerable  friend  in  the  cottage, 
his  survivor,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  A  me- 
morial of  this  simple  life  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished with  the  title,  "Thorn  Cottage,  or  the 
Foetus  Home/^  It  contains  numerous  anecdotes 
of  the  simple-minded,  sensitive  man,  who  only 
lacked  energy  to  have  borne  a  more  prominent 
part  in  the  world,  with  many  plea^ng  specimens 
of  his  poetical  powers.  One  of  these  is  a  descrip- 
tion or  the  furniture  of  the  humble  cottage. 

Four  windows— two  in  front  to  &oe  the  sun. 
And  in  the  south  and  western  end,  but  one ; 
The  fourth,  o'erahadowed  by  a  shed  too  near. 
Lets  in  no  golden  beams  to  warm  and  cheer ; 
With  crimson  wainscots,  dull  and  iaded  grown, 
And  time-worn  curtains,  deeply  tinged  with  brown — 
Thence  to  the  ceiling,  all  the  space  between, 
A  hanging,  traced  with  flowers  and  berries  green. 
Not  quite  like  vernal  bloom  or  autumn  we, 
A  sort  of  ice-plant  and  a  snow-ball  tree. 

A  cherry  dish — a  kind  of  cottage  shop. 
With  cups  and  mugs,  and  candlesticks  on  top ; 
A  looking-glass ;  a  dumb  old-fashioned  dock. 
Like  pale-laced  nun,  drest  in  her  vesper  frock : 
Two  ancient  pictures,  clouded  by  the  smoke. 
One,  lifting  Joseph,  for  the  word  he  spoke, 
From  out  the  pit  intended  for  his  grave, 
Whom  Gk)d  designed  his  chosen  tribes  to  save : 
The  after^oseph  and  his  wondrous  wife. 
Between  them  leading  the  young  Lord  of  Life ; 
Two  smaller  portraits,  looking  younger  rather. 
Good  Flavel  one — and  one,  good  Cotton  Mather. 

Another  is  a  touching  expression  of  the  reli- 
gions feeling  which  cheered  lus  broken  fortunes. 

lULlTB. 

Have  faith— and  thou  shalt  know  its  use ; 

Have  faith — and  thou  wilt  feel 
lis  this  that  fills  the  widow's  cruse, 

And  multiplies  her  meaL 

Have  faith — and  breaking  from  thy  bound. 

With  eagles  thou  wilt  rise. 
And  find  thy  cottage  on  the  ground 

A  castle  in  the  slues. 

Have  fiiith — and  thou  shalt  hear  the  tread 

Of  horses  in  the  air. 
And  see  the  chariot  overhead 

That's  waiting  for  thee  thereu 


*  Thorn  CottaM,  or  tlie  Poet's  Home,  a  Memorial  of  Fre- 
deriok  Kniffht,  Eeq.,  of  Bowley,  Maas.  Boston:  Prert  of 
Orodur  and  Brewster.   189fi.    ISma  pp.  10& 


Have  fiutfa— the  earth  will  bloom  beneath. 

The  sea  divide  before  thee. 
The  air  with  odors  round  thee  breathe, 

And  heaven  wide  open  o'er  thee 

Have  fidth — that  purifies  the  heart ; 

And  with  thy  nng  unfurled, 
Go  forth  without  a  spear  or  dart ; 

Thoult  overcome  the  world. 

Have  faith — be  on  thy  way: 

Arise  and  trim  thy  light. 
And  shine,  if  not  the  orb  of  day, 

Tet  as  a  star  of  night 

Have  fiuth — ^though  threading  lone  and  fiir 
Through  Pontiiie's  deepest  swamp. 

When  night  has  neither  moon  nor  star, 
Thott'lt  need  no  staff  nor  lamp. 

Have  faith — go,  roam  with  savage  men. 

And  sleep  with  beasts  of  prey — 
Qo,  sit  with  lions  in  their  den, 

And  with  the  leopards  play. 

Have  faith— on  ocean's  heaving  breast 

Securely  thou  may'st  tread. 
And  make  the  billowy  mountain's  cresw 

Thy  cradle  and  thy  bed. 

Have  fkith — ^around  let  thnndeis  roar. 

Let  earth  beneath  thee  rend — 
The  lightnings  plajjr,  and  deluge  pour — 

Thy  pass-word  is— a  friend. 

Have  faith — in  famine's  sorest  need. 

When  naked  lie  the  fields, 
Qo  forth  and  weeping  sow  the  seed. 

Then  reap  the  sheaves  it  yields. 

Have  faith — in  earth's  most  troubled  scene. 

In  time's  most  trying  hour. 
Thy  breast  and  brow  shsll  be  serene — 

So  soothing  is  its  power. 

Have  faith — and  sav  to  yonder  tree, 

And  mountain  wnere  it  stands, 
Beye  both  buried  in  the  sea — 

Ihey  sink  beneath  its  sands  I 

Have  fiuth — upon  the  battie-field. 

When  facing  foe  to  foe, 
The  shaft  rebounding  from  thy  shield. 

Shall  lay  the  archer  low. 

Have  ikith — the  finest  thing  that  flies. 

On  wings  of  solden  ore. 
That  shines  and  melts  along  the  skies. 

Was  but  a  worm  before. 

HEW  AINBLIR 

Hew  Aikslie  was  bom  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
1792,  at  Baugeny  Mains,  in  the  parish  of  Daily^ 
Carrick  District,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  in  whose  aervioe 
his  ^Either,  George  Ainslie,  had  been  employed  for 
many  years.    Hew  received  a  good  education, 
commenced  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
who  was  supported  by  three  or  four  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  continued  at  schools  at 
BaUantrae  and  Ayr,  until  the  age  of  twelve, 
when,  in  consequence  of  fears  being  entertained 
respecting  his  health,  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
native  hiUs  to  recruit.    Here  he  found  Sir  Hew, 
the  landlord,  engaged  in  an  extensive  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  landscape  gardener  White,  and  n 
number  of  young  men  frmn  the  South  aa  assist- 
ants.   Hew  Joined  this  company,  and  as    the 
phmters  were  all  respectably  educated,  and. 
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the  meohanioab  of  Athena,  sometimes  ^  enacted 
plays,'^  this  new  association  aided  him  in  the 
cdtdvation  of  literatore  as  well  as  of  mother 
earth. 

In  his  seventeenth  year,  Aindie  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  to  stndy  law  in  the  office  of  a  rehition 
of  ids  mother,  but  the  pnrsmt  proved  uncon- 
genial, and  he  soon  r^oined  his  family,  who  had, 
m  the  meantime,  removed  to  Rosiin.  He  after- 
wards obtained  a  situation  in  the  Register  House, 
Edinburgh,  whidi  he  retained  until  1882,  a  por- 
tion of  ue  time  being  passed  at  Kinniel  House, 
as  the  amanuensis  of  Dngald  Stewart,  whose  last 
work  he  copied  for  the  press. 

Ainslie  married  in  1812,  and  after  his  father's 
death  in  1817,  determined  to  remove  to  America, 
but  was  not  able  to  put  his  plan  in  execution 
until  1822,  when  he  crossed  the  ocean,  landed  at 
New  York  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  in  Hoosick,  Rensselaer 
county,  New  York. 

In  1825  he  removed  to  the  West,  tried  Owen^s 
settlement  at  New  Harmonv  for  a  year,  found  it 
a  failure,  and  settled  down  n>r  a  time  as  a  brewer 
at  Shippingport,  Kentucky.  'In  1829,  he  built  a 
brewery  in  Louisville,  which  was  ruined  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Ohio  in  1882.  He  constructed 
a  similar  establishment  the  same  year  in  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834.  Satisfied  with  theae  experiments,  he  has 
since  employed  himself  in  superintendiuff  the 
erection  of  breweries,  mill?,  and  distilleries, 
throughout  the  West,  on  account  of  others.  He 
is  at  present  a  resident  of  Jersey  Oity. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Scotland. 
Ainslie  published  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
BumSj  a  volume  of  notes  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous songs  and  ballads,  suggested  by  a  visit  to 
his  early  home  in  Ayrshire.  He  has  recently 
coUected  these  with  his  other  Songs^  BaUads^  and 
Poeme^  published  originally  in  various  magazines, 
in  a  volume.* 

Several  of  Ainslie^s  songs  will  be  found  in 
*'  Whistle-Binkie"  and  other  collections  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Sootiand,  and  well  deserve  the 
popular  reputation  they  have  secured. 


The  friendly  greeting  of  our  kind. 

Or  gentler  womatrs  smiling, 
Hay  soothe  the  weary  wanderer's  mind. 

His  lonely  hours  beguiling  ; 

May  charm  the  restless  spirit  still. 

The  pang  of  grief  allaying ; 
But  ah  I  the  soal  it  cannot  fill. 

Or  keep  the  heart  from  straying. 

O,  how  the  fiuiey,  when  unbound. 
On  wings  of  rapture  sweUing, 

Will  hurry  to  the  holy  ground. 

Where  loves  and  friends  are  dwelling  I 

My  lonely  and  my  widowed  wife. 

How  oft  to  thee  I  wander  I 
Re-living  those  sweet  hours  o'  life, 

When  mutual  love  was  tender. 

And  here  with  sickness  lowly  hud. 
All  acenes  to  sadness  turning, 


#  SooCtMi  Sooga,  Balladi,  and  Posma.    Bj  Hew  Ainslie. 
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Where  will  I  find  a  breast  like  thme. 
To  lay  tlus  brow  that 's  burning  f 

And  how  are  all  my  pretty  ones  f 

How  have  the  cherubs  tiiriven. 
Who  cheered  my  leisure  with  their  love. 

And  made  my  home  a  heaven  f 

Does  yet  the  rose  array  your  cheek. 
As  when  in  grief  I  blessed  you  I 

O,  are  your  cherry  lips  as  sweet, 
As  when  in  tears  I  kissed  you  I 

Can  your  young  broken  prattle  tell— 
Can  your  young  memories  gather 

A  thought  of  him  who  loves  you  well — 
Your  weary  wandering  father? 

O,  I've  had  wants  and  wishes  too. 
This  world  have  checked  and  chilled; 

But  bless  me  but  again  with  you» 
An.d  half  my  prayer^s  fhlfilled. 

nn  oraLB  tarn. 

I^s  rare  to  see  the  morning  bleese, 

like  a  bonfire  frae  the  sea ; 
It*s  fair  to  see  the  bumie  kiss 

The  lip  o'  the  fiowery  lea ; 
An'  fioe  it  is  on  green  nill  side, 

When  hums  the  hinny  bee ; 
But  rarer,  fairer,  finer  fair. 

Is  the  ingle  side  to  me. 

Glens  may  be  gilt  wi*  gowans  rare, 

The  birds  may  fill  the  tree. 
An'  hau^hs  hae  a'  the  scented  ware. 

That  smmier^s  growth  can  gi'e ; 
But  the  cantie  hearth  where  cronies  meet, 

An'  the  darling  o'  our  c'e ; 
That  makes  to  us  a  warld  complete, 

0,  the  ingle  side's  for  me  I 

JOHN  NBAL. 

John  Nkal,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  account  of 
himself  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine,*  is  a  native  of 
Portiand,  Maine.  He  was  bom  about  1794,  and 
was  of  a  Quaker  family,  but  do€«  not  appear  to 
have  inherited  any  Qimker  placidity  of  mind.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  "  read  out"  of  the  drab  fra- 
ternity for  "  knocking  a  man,  who  insulted  him, 
head  over  heels ;  for  paving  a  militia  fine ;  for 
making  a  tragedy,  ana  for  desiring  to  be  turned 
out,  whether  or  no."  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
shop-boy,  and  when  he  became  a  man,  Became 
also  a  wholesale  dry-goods  dealer,  in  partnership 
with  Pierpont,  afterwards  the  poet.  The  oonoem 
£uled,  and  Neal  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
with  it  the  profession  of  literature,  by  an  article 
on  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  who  had  then  Just 
published  the  third  canto  of  Ohilde  Harold. 
Neal  read  through,  and  reviewed  everything  the 
poet  had  thus  &r  written,  in  four  days,  producing 
an  article  long  enongh  to  make  a  small  boo£ 
which  appeared  from  month  to  month,  unm 
oompletea,  in  the  Portico^  a  magazine  published 
in  Baltimore.  He  continued  to  write  for  this  peri- 
odical ^^from  the  second  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
volume,  being  a  large  part  of  tiie  whole,  until  he 
knocked  it  on  the  head,  it  is  thought,  by  an  arti- 
cle on  Free  Agency," — no  bad  material,  it  must 
be  admitted,  for  a  literary  slung-shot. 

Next  came  Eem  Oool^  his  first  novel.    **It 
was  written  chiefiy  for  the  discouragement  of 

•  Na  ztU.  p.  IM,  Felk  1816^ 
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duelling-— about  vhioh,  as  I  was  eternally  In  hot 
water,  I  began  to  entertain  certain  very  tender, 
seasonable,  talkative  scmplej  of  oonscienoe.  The 
hero  is  insolted,  he  fights  under  what  anybody 
woold  call  a  justification — kills  the  insultei^— and 


HfiL^f^^jLAi^ 


is  never  happy  for  an  hour  afterwards."  The 
book  was  published  in  1817.  In  Feb.  1826  it  is 
thus  summarily  disposed  of  in  the  article  from 
which  our  extracts  have  been  taken.  ^^Keep 
Cool  Is  forgotten ;  or  where  it  is  known  at  all  is 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  her  literature." 

Tlie  Battle  of  Niagara^  with  other  Poenu^  5y 
Jehu  0' Cataract,  was  published  in  1818.  This 
portentous  iiom  de  plume  was  a  nickname  given 
the  author  in  a  dub  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
intended  to  characterize  his  impetuosity.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  drop  it  in  a  second 
edition  of  the  poems,  which  appeared  in  1819. 
Otho^  a  five  act  tragedy,  was  written  about  the 
same  time.  "  Works,"  says  Mr.  Ncal,  ^  abound- 
ing throughout  in  absurdity,  intemperance,  affec- 
tation, extravagance— with  continual  but  involun- 
tary imitation :  yet,  nevertheless,  containing  alto- 
gether more  sincere  poetry,  more  exalted,  &rigi- 
naly  pure  poetry,  than  all  the  works  of  aU  the 
other  authors  that  have  ever  appeared  in  Ame- 
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nca. 

These  poems  possess  vigor,  spirit,  and  ease  in 
versification.  Tney  consist  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ni- 
agara," which  contains  some  fine  passages  of 
description  of  the  scenes  and  oonfiict  which  sup- 
ply its  title ;  "  Goldau,  or  the  Maniac  Hairier,"  a 
narrative  poem,  suggested  in  part  by  the  cele- 
brated slide  of  the  Rossberg,  Switzerland,  in 
1806;  an  Ode  delivered  before  the  Delphians,  a 
literary  society  of  Baltimore,  and  a  few  brief 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

By  way  of  a  change  of  occupation  after  the 
composition  of  these  poems,  and  probably  as  a 
somewhat  safer  means  of  gaining  a  little  cash,  he 
prepared  an  Index  for  Niles  to  his  Register,  which 
•NUes  was  so  much  pleased  with  that,  mvrabUe 
dictu  for  a  publisher,  or  for  anybody  else,  he 
gave  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  pro- 
mised for  it. 

He  also  wrote  about  a  quarter  of  a  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  "by  Paul  AUen," 
who  was  a  veritable  fiesh  and  blood  man,  but  so 
inordinately  lazy,  that  after  announcing  and  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  lor  the  work,  it  finally  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  his  friends  Neal  and 
natkins,  the  preface  only  being  by  the  nominal 
author. 

Four  novels  followed  these  works  in  quick 
Buccesdon.  Their  chronology  is  thus  given  by 
their  author : 

"Logan — begun ^Tuiei  November  17, 1821. 

"Randolph — ^begun  26th  November,  1821 ;  1st 
YoL  finished  2l8t  December,  1821 ;  second,  8th 
January,  1822,  with  the  interval  of  about  a 
week  between  the  two,  when  I  wrote  nothing — 
four  English  volumes  in  thirty-Hx  days. 


"Ebbata— began  (time  imoertain)  t^ter  the  8th 
of  January,  1822;  finished  16th  February,  1822, 
four  EniB^ish  volumes  in  leae  than  thirty^ne 
days. 

"Skvvktt-Six— 4)egun  after  Febmary  16, 1822; 
finished  19th  March,  1822,  (with  4  days  off;  dur- 
ing which  I  did  not  see  the  MS.) — three  English 
YMumes  in  twenty-eeven  days  .^" 

Meanwhile  the  author  had  studied  law ;  been 
admitted,  and  was  practising  aa  eneigetically  as 
he  was  writing. 

"  LooAN,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  a  pieoe  of  de- 
eUmation;  Sbvxntt-Siz,  of  narratize;  Ras- 
DOLPH,  epistolary  ;  Ebrata,  colloquial.^ 

Logan  is  a  picture  of  Indian  Ufe,  vigorous,  pic- 
toresque,  and  in  some  of  the  set  speeches  at  least^ 
as  the  author  confesses,  declamatory. 

SeoerUy-Six  has  the  spirit  and  movement  of  the 
revolutionary  era,  when  the  youth  of  the  country 
hurried  to  the  field  with  the  sufficient  protection 
of  the  household  musket  and  the  paternal  bene- 
diction.   It  is  a  lively  presentation  of  the  era. 

In  Bandolph,  a  story  of  its  own  date,  Neal 
introduces  personal  and  critical  sketches  of  the 
leading  autliors  and  public  men  of  the  dav,  includ- 
ing, as  usual  in  his  enumerations  of  this  kind, 
himself,  llie  renuurks  on  William  Pinckney  ex- 
cited the  ang^  of  his  son,  who  challenged  Neal 
as  the  presumed  author,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
fight  posteil  him  as  a  "  craven."  A  history  of 
the  amur,  in  which  just  ground  is  tak^i  on  the 
subject  of  critical  comment  and  the  practioe  of 
duelling,  appears  in  a  letter  signed  by  Neal,  as  a 
"  postscript"  to  his  next  publication.  Errata. 

In  ErnUa^  also  a  story  of  modem  times,  his 
object  was  to  show  "  that  deformity  of  nerson 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  deformity  of  heart; 
and  that  a  dwarf  in  stature  ma^  be  a  giant  in 
blood;"  and  to  delineate  the  ^male  character 
more  in  conformity  with  human  nature  than  with 
the  usual  conventional  type  of  the  novehst.  He 
has  carried  out  this  design  in  a  tale  of  high  dra- 
matic interest.  The  preface  to  this  work  is  in 
the  anthor^s  happiest  manner. 

I  have  written  this  tale  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  people  talk,  when  they  are  not  talking  for 
difl{>lay ;  when  they  are  telling  a  story  of  themsd^es 
familiarly;  seated  about  their  own  fireside;  with  a 
plenty  of  apples  and  cider,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  all  their  family,  and  one  or  two  pleasant 
stranffen  lolling  about,  and  the  great  houae-dog 
with  his  nose  ih  the  ashes;  or  out  under  the  green 
trees  on  a  fine  summer  night,  with  all  the  fusee  that 
they  love,  coming  and  going  like  shadows,  under  the 
beantifiil  dim  tr^  and  the  red  sky  shining  throo^^ 
them. 

Reader—have  you  ever  stood,  with  your  hat  in 
your  hand,  to  look  at  a  little  dreamy  light  made  by 
the  moonshine,  wheie  it  feU  throupi  the  green 
leaves,  and  "fermewtei'^  in  the  wet  turf? — or  the 
starlight  and  water  bubbles  dancing  together,  nnder 
the  willow  trees!    If  you  have,  then  you  may  form, 
some  notion  of  what  Imean,  by  my  love  of  Nature. 
Men  go  by  her  blossoming  places,  every  hour,  ud 
never  see  them;  her  sinffing  places,  while  there  is  a 
wedding  in  the  grass,  and  trample  upon  them,  'with- 
out one  tiiought  of  their  beauty;  and  just  so  ^with 
the  delicate  beauttes  of  conversation.    They  see  no- 
thing, hear  nothing,  until  their  attention  be  called 
to  it    But  they  go  out,  where  it  is  the  ftshion  to  be 
sentimental,  and  persuade  themselves  that  their  aiti- 
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fteial  raptare  is  the  nfttaral  oflhpring  of  a  warm 
heart  and  a  pure  taste.  Pishaw  f — ^people  that  do 
not  love  fine  conyersntion  and  fine  reading,  be- 
yond fine  speaking  and  fine  singing,  have  neither 
understanding  nor  tasta 

The  favorable  reoeption  of  a  portion  of  these 
novels  in  England,  on  their  repablicadon,  in- 
duced their  anthor  to  tr^  his  literary  fortunes 
in  that  oountry.  With  his  characteristic  promp- 
titude he  clo^  up  his  business  aflEairs,  transferred 
his  clients  to  a  profesiiional  brother,  borrowed 
cash,  and  was  off  in  three  weeks.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  January,  1824,  and  remained  three 
years,  writing  for  Blackwood  (where  in  1824  and 
1825  he  published  a  series  of  articles  on  Ameri- 
can writers,  not  forgetting,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  himself)  and  other  periodicals.  He  become 
acquainted  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  asked  him 
to  dinner,  and  liked  him  so  wt^U,  that  he  next  in- 
vited him  to  reside  in  his  house.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
time  in  London  there,  ^^  with  a  glorious  library 
at  my  elbow,  a  fine  large  comfortable  study 
warmed  by  a  steam-engine,  exercise  under  grouno. 
society,  and  retirement,  all  within  my  reach.^*^ 

In  1827,  after  a  short  tour  in  France,  Neal  re- 
turned to  Portland,  and  commenced  a  weekly 
newsp^>er.  The  Yanhes.  It  was  Ifter  published 
at  Boston,  but  change  of  air  not  improving  its 
vitality,  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  merged  in 
^  The  New  England  Galaxy,*^  and  its  late  editor 
returned  to  Portland. 

In  1828  he  published  Baohd  Dyer^  a  story,  in 
a  single  volume,  the  subiect  of  which  is  ^^  Salem 
Witchcraft."  It  is  much  more  subdued  in  style 
than  his  earlier  novels,  and  is  a  carefully  prepareil 
and  historically  correct  picture  of  the  period  it 
presents.  It  was  originally  written  for  Blaok- 
wood^s  Magazine,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  North 
American  stories.  It  was  accepted,  paid  for,  and 
in  type,  when  a  misunderstanding  occurring  be- 
tween the  author  and  publisher,  the  former  paid 
back  the  sum  he  had  received,  and  withdrew  the 
story,  which  he  subsequently  enlarged  to  its  pre- 
sent form. 

This  was  followed  in  1830  by  AutJiorship^  ly  a 
New  Englander  over  the  Sea.  It  is  a  rambling 
narrative,  whose  interest  is  dependent  on  tlie 
mystery  in  which  the  reader  is  kept  until  near  its 
dose,  respecting  the  character  ot  the  chief  per- 
sonages. The  Dawn  Boiten  and  Buth  Elder^ 
which  have  nnoe  appeared,  close  the  series  of  Mr. 
Keal'a  novels. 

There  is  a  gnat  deal  of  merit  in  the  works  we 
have  mentioned ;  they  are  full  of  dramatic  power 
and  incident;  but  tnese  virtues  are  well  nigh 
overbalanced  by  their  extravagance,  and  the 
Jerking,  out-of-breath  style  in  which  they  are  often 
written.  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  he  says,  in  the  "  un- 
published preface  to  the  North  American  Stariee^^ 
prefixed  to  "  Rachel  Dyer,"  "  to  write  English ; 
that  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  what  the  English 
themselves  call  English — ^I  do  not,  and  I  hope  to 
God — ^I  say  this  reverently,  although  one  of  their 
reviewers  may  be  again  puzzled  to  determine 
*'  whether  I  am  swearing  or  praying,'  when  I  say 
BO — ^that  I  never  shall  write  what  is  now  worship- 


*  PssBsce  ftom  the  Uosrsphy  prefixed  to  the  tnadatloa  of 
the  Prlnaples  of  LeglibtloD,  from  the  Freooh  of  Damont 


ped  under  tiie  name  of  elatsieal  English.  It  is  no 
natural  language — it  never  was — ^it  never  wUl  be 
spoken  alive  on  this  earth,  and  therefore  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  written.  We  have  dead  languages  enough 
now,  but  the  deadest  language  I  ever  met  with  or 
heard  of,  was  that  in  use  among  the  writers  of 
Queen  Anne's  day." 

The  vigor  of  the  man,  however,  pervades 
everything  he  has  produced.  He  sees  and  thinks 
as  well  as  writes,  liter  his  own  fashion,  and  nei- 
ther fears  nor  follows  criticism.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  not  more  fully  elaborated  his 
prose  productions,  as  that  process  would  probably 
have  given  them  a  firmer  hold  on  public  &vor 
than  they  appear  to  have  secured.  There  is 
much  strong  vigorous  sense,  independence  in 
speaking  of  men  and  things ;  good,  close  thought; 
analysis  of  character,  and  clear  description,  which 
the  public  should  not  lose,  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Neal  has  written  much  for  the  periodicals, 
and  some  of  his  finest  poems  have  appeared  in 
this  manner  since  the  publication  of  nis  early 
volume.  He  announced,  a  few  years  since,  that 
be  was  engaged  upon  a  History  of  Ameiican  Li- 
terature. 


▲  wjlb  Boiw  or 
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Men  of  the  North  I  look  upl 
There's  a  tumult  in  your  sky ; 

A  troubled  glory  surging  out. 
Great  shadows  hurrying  by. 

Your  strength — where  is  it  now? 

Your  quivers — are  they  spent? 
Your  arrows  in  the  rust  of  acatii, 

Your  fathers'  bows  unbent. 

Men  of  the  North  I  awake  I 
Ye  're  called  to  from  the  deep ; 

Trumpets  in  every  breeze — 
Yet  there  ye  lie  aaleepi 

A  stir  in  every  tree ;    • 
A  shout  from  every  wave; 

A  challenging  on  every  side ; 
A  moan  from  every  grave : 

A  battie  in  the  sky ; 
Bhips  thundering  through  the  air 

Jehovah  on  the  march- 
Men  of  the  North,  to  prayer  1 

Now,  now — ^in  all  your  strength ; 

There's  that  before  your  way, 
Above,  about  you,  and  below, 

Like  armies  in  array. 

lift  up  your  eyes,  and  see 

The  changes  overhead ; 
Now  hold  your  breath,  and  hear 

The  mustering  of  the  dead. 

See  how  the  midnight  air 

With  bright  commotion  bums, 

Thronging  with  giant  shape, 
Banner  and  spear  by  turns. 

The  sea-fog  driving  in. 

Solemnly  and  swift. 
The  moon  afraid — stars  dropping 

The  very  skies  adrift : 

The  Everlasting  God : 

Our  Father — ^Lord  of  Love— 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim 

All  gathering  above. 
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Their  stormy  plumage  lighted  up 

Am  forUi  to  war  they  go ; 
The  shadow  of  the  Universe, 

Upon  our  haughty  foe  1 

Tn  Bivni  ov  ▲  roBT. 

On  a  blue  summer  night, 

While  the  stars  were  asleep. 

Like  gems  of  the  deep, 
In  their  own  drowsy  light ; 

While  the  newly  mown  hay 

On  the  green  earth  lay, 

And  all  that  came  near  it  went  aeented  away. 
From  a  lone  woody  place 
There  looked  out  a  race. 
With  large  blue  eyes, 
like  the  wet  warm  skies, 

Brimful  of  water  and  light ; 
A  profusion  of  hair 
Flashing  out  on  the  air. 

And  a  forehead  alarminffly  bright : 
Twas  the  head  of  a  poet  1    He  grew 

As  the  sweet  strange  flowers  of  the  wilder- 
ness grow, 
In  the  dropping  of  natural  dew. 

Unheeded — alone — 

Till  his  heart  had  blown — 

As  the  sweet  strange  flowen  of  the  wilder- 
ness blow ; 
Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  stain, 
like  flower^leayes  wet  with  the  sunset  rain. 
A  proud  and  passionate  boy  was  he, 
Like  all  the  cnildren  of  Poesy ; 
With  a  haughty  look  and  a  haughty  tread. 
And  somethmg  awful  about  his  head ; 

With  wonderful  eyes 

*Full  of  woe  and  surprise, 
like  the  eyes  of  them  that  can  see  the  dead. 

Looking  about. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood 
On  the  shore  of  the  mighty  wood  ; 

Then  ventured  out. 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  joyful  shout, 
The  brave  sky  bending  o^r  him! 
The  broad  sea  all  before  him  I 


OBYILLE  DEWEY. 

Thb  Rev.  Orville.  Dewey  is  the  son  of  a  fiinner, 
of  Sheffield,  Berktthire,  Massachusetts  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1794.  He  took  his  degree 
with  distiuction  at  Williams  College  in  1814,  and 
afterwards  passed  some  months  in  teaching 
school  in  his  native  vitiate,  and  as  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store  in  New  York.  In  1816  he  en- 
tered Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study  in  1819,  was  onlained, 
and  preached  with  sncoeas  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  but  within  a  year  connected  himself 
with  the  Unitarian  denomination.  Daring  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Europe,  Mr.  Dewey 
was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  He  was  after- 
wards settled  at  New  Bedford  for  ten  years.  He 
then  in  consequence  of  ill  health  went  to  Europe, 
remaining  abroad  for  two  years.  On  his  return, 
in  1885,  he  published  a  volame  of  IHseoursei  on 
Variotu  Sut^eett,  and  about  the  same  time  be- 
came the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1886,  he 
published  The  Old  World  and  the  New  ;  a  Jour- 
nal of  Oheeroatione  and  R^fieotion*  made  on  a 
tieit  to  Europe  in  1888  and  1884. 
Dr.  Dewey  speedily  became  widely  known  as 


a  pnlpit  orator,  for  his  eloquent  discnsdcm  of 
moral  themes,  and  his  ads|>tation  of  the  religiooa 
essay  to  the  pastoral  wants  and  pnrsuits  of  the 
pubuc  His  chnroh  in  Meroer-stieet  having 
been  deatrored  by  fire,  was  replaced  by  an 
edifice  in  Broadway  of  far  greater  value  and 
architectural  merit. 

In  1888,  Dr.  Dewey  followed  ont  the  Gpirit  of  a 
great  portion  of  his  professional  labors  by  the 
publication  of  Moral  Viewi  ^  Ckmmsree,  Society^ 
and  Pol%tio$y  in  twelve  Discourses.  These  were 
followed  in  1841  by  Dieeounee  on  Euman  lAfe^ 
and  in  1846  by  Dueoursee  and  Bevietn  on  Quse- 
tiont  relating  to  Controtereial  Theology  ond 
Praetical  Edigion.  He  has  also  pubUahed, 
separately,  a  nnmber  of  sermons  and  addresses. 

In  1844,  all  of  the  anthor^s  works  which  had 
then  appeared  were  issued  in  London,  in  a  closely 
printea  octavo  volume  of  abont  nine  hundred 

In  1849,  Dr.  Dewey  reigned  his  duuve  of  tiia 
Church  of  the  Messiim  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  after  a  period  of  some  months  of  relazation, 
passed  mostiy  in  travel,  accepted  a  call  to  Wash- 
ington City.  He  has  of  late  resided  at  his 
£um  in  Sheffield,  in  his  native  Berkshire. 

As  a  preacl^r  Dr.  Dewey  is  grave  and  weighty; 
his  manner  conveying  the  i£a  of  the  man  of 
thought,  who  draws  his  refleclaons  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  nature.  He  is  ingenious  and 
speculative,  and  impresses  his  audience  as  a 
pnilosophic  teacher,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or 
m  the  lecture  halL 
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The  favorite  idea  of  a  genius  among  us,  is  of  one 
who  never  studies,  or  who  studies,  nobody  can  tell 
when — at  midnight,  or  at  odd  times  and  intervals — 
and  now  and  uien  strikes  out,  ai  a  heat,  ae  the 
phrase  is,  some  wonderful  production.  This  is  a 
character  that  has  figured  largely  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  in  the  person  of  our  Flddings,  our 
Savages,  and  our  Steel es — "loose  fellows  about 
town,"  or  loungers  in  the  country,  who  slept  in  ale- 
houses and  wrote  in  bar-rooms,  who  took  up  the  pen 
as  a  magician's  wand  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
when  the  pressure  of  necessity '  was  relieved,  re- 
sorted again  to  their  carousals.  Your  real  genius  is 
an  idle,  irregular,  vogabond  sort  of  personage,  who 
muses  in  the  fields  or  dreams  by  the  fire-side ;  whose 
strong  impulses — that  is  the  cant  of  it — must  needs 
hurry  him  into  wild  irregularities  or  foolish  eccen- 
tricity ;  who  abhors  order,  and  can  bear  no  restraint, 
and  eschews  all  labor :  such  an  one,  for  instance,  as 
Newton  or  Milton  I  What  I  they  must  have  been 
irregular,  else  they  were  no  geniusesL 

**  The  young  man,**  it  is  often  said,  "  bias  genios 
enough,  if  he  would  only  study."  Now  the  truth 
is,  as  I  shfiU  take  the  liberty  to  state  it,  that  genioi 
will  study,  it  is  that  in  the  mind  which  does  study ; 
that  is  the  very  nature  of  it.  I  care  not  to  say  that 
it  will  always  use  books.  All  study  is  not  reading,  • 
any  more  than  all  reading  is  stuay.  By  study  I 
mean — ^but  let  one  of  the  noblest  gemusea  and 
hardest  students  of  any  age  define  it  for  me 
"Studium,"  says  Cicero,  "est  animi  aasidua  et 
vehemens  ad  aliquam  rem  applicata  magnA  com 
voluntate  occupatio,  ut  phQoeophisB,  potties,  geome- 
tri»,  literarum."  *    Sucn  study,  such  intense  mental 


*  De  laventione,  Lib.  L  ol  ft. 
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action,  snd  nothing  else,  is  geidQ&  And  ao  far  as 
Uiere  is  any  native  prediapodition  about  this  envi' 
able  eharaoter  of  mind,  it  is  a  predisposition  to  that 
action.  That  is  the  only  test  of  the  original  bias ; 
and  he  who  does  not  come  to  that  point,  though  he 
may  have  shrewdness,  and  readiness,  and  parts, 
never  had  a  genius,  No  need  to  waste  regrets  upon 
him,  as  that  he  never  could  be  induced  to  give  his 
attention  or  study  to  anything ;  he  never  had  that 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  For  attention  it 
is,  though  other  qualities  belong  to  this  transcendent 
power,— attention  it  is,  that  is  the  very  soul  of 
genius:  not  the  fixed  eye,  not  the  poring  over  a 
book,  but  the  fixed  fJiought.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  action 
of  the  mind  which  is  steadily  concentrated  upon 
one  idea  or  one  series  of  ideas, — which  collects  in 
one  point  the  rays  of  the  soul  tiU  they  search,  pene* 
trate,  and  fire  the  whole  train  of  its  thoughts.  And 
while  the  fire  bums  within,  the  outward  man  may 
indeed  be  cold,  indifferent,  negligent, — absent  in  ap- 
pearance; he  may  be  an  idler,  or  a  wanderer, 
apparentlv  without  aim  or  intent :  but  still  the  fire 
bonis  witnin.  And  what  though  "  it  bursts  forth" 
at  length,  as  has  been  said,  "  Uke  volcanic  fires,  with 
spontaneous,  orij§^nal,  native  force  f"  It  only  shows 
the  inteoser  action  of  the  elements  beneath.  What 
though  it  breaks  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  f 
The  electric  fire  had  been  collecting  in  the  firma- 
ment through  many  a  silent,  calm,  and  clear  day. 
What  though  the  might  of  genius  appears  in  one 
decirive  blow,  struck  in  some  moment  of  high 
debate,  or  at  the  crisis  of  a  nation's  peril  f  That 
mighty  energy,  though  it  may  have  heaved  in  the 
breast  of  a  Demosthenes,  was  once  a  feeble  infantas 
tiiought  A  mother^s  eye  watched  over  its  dawn- 
ing. A  fisther^s  care  guarded  its  early  growth.  It 
aooQ  trod  with  youthful  steps  the  halls  of  learning, 
and  found  other  fathers  to  wake  and  to  watch  for 
it,^-even  as  it  finds  them  here.  It  went  on :  but 
silence  was  upon  its  path,  and  the  deep  strugelings 
of  the  inward  soul  marked  its  progress,  and  the 
eherishing  powers  of  nature  silently  ministered  to 
it»  The  elements  around  breathed  upon  it  and 
"touched  it  to  finer  issues."  The  golden  rav  of 
heaven  fell  upon  it,  and  ripened  its  expanding  mcul- 
tiea.  The  slow  revolutions  of  years  slowly  added 
to  its  collected  treasures  and  energies;  till  in  its 
hour  of  glory,  it  stood  forth  embodied  in  the  form 
of  living,  commanding,  irresistible  eloquence !  The 
world  wonders  at  Uie  manifestation,  and  says, 
"Strange,  strange,  that  it  should  come  thus  un- 
souffhty  unpremeditated,  unprepared  I**  But  the 
truth  is,  there  is  no  more  a  mimcle  in  it,  than  there 
is  in  the  towering  of  the  preeminent  forest  tree,  or 
in  the  flowing  of  the  mignty  and  irresistible  river, 
or  in  the  wealth  and  the  waving  of  the  boundless 
harvest 

JABED  SPABKB. 

Jabsd  Spabks,  whose  numerous  literary  labors  are 
so  honorably  oonneoted  with  American  history  and 
biography,  was  bom  at  WUIiugton,  in  the  state  of 
Oonnectiout,  about  1794.  In  his  youth  he  worked 
on  a  fanii,  and  in  the  intervals  of  occupation  in  a 
grist  and  saw-mill  which  he  tended,  became  inter- 
ested in- a  copy  of  Guthrie^s  Geography,  which,  in 
its  way,  encouraged  his  natural  love  of  learning. 
He  was  a  good  student  in  such  sohooU  as  a 
country  town  then  afforded.  He  became  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter,  with  whom  he  remidned 
some  two  years,  when  his  employer,  in  deference 
to  his  loye  of  study,  relinquished  his  legal  hold 
upon  his  time.  Sparks  became  at  once  a  village 
sdioolmaster  in  the  district  of  the  town  of  Tol- 


land, teaching  in  the  winter,  and  retaming  for  a 
livelihood  to  his  trade  in  the  summer.  He  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  clergyman  of  WiUing- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Hubbel  Loomis,  who  taught  him 
mathematics  and  induced  him  to  study  Latin. 
In  return  for  this  instruction  and  residence  in  his 
friend^s  house,  he  turned  his  carpenter's  know- 
ledge to  account,  and  shingled  the  minister's 
bam.  The  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  lately  of  Peteiv 
borough,  New  Hampshire,  extended  the  patroi> 
age  which  his  brother  clergyman  had  commenced. 
By  his  influence  Sparks  was  secured  a  scholarship 
at  the  PlulHps  Exeter  Academy,  on  a  charitable 
foundation,  which  provided  education  and  a  home 
free  of  cost.  He  travelled  to  Mr.  Abbot  at 
Coventry,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Exeter.  In  1809 
he  thus  round  himself  at  the  celebrated  institution 
then  and  long  after  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Abbot.  He  remdned  there  two  years, 
teaching  a  school  one  winter  at  Rochester  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1811, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  warm  friend  President 
Eirkland  to  a  scholarship,  the  resources  of  which 
he  eked  out  by  district-school-keeping  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  New  England,  and  an  engagement 
in  the  first  two  years  of  his  undergraduate  course 
at  a  private  school,  as  far  off  as  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  Maryland,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
President  Dwight  of  Yale.  While  in  this  hitter 
place  it  was  invaded  by  the  British  troop  in 
1818.  Before  the  assault  he  served  in  the  militia, 
and  remained  to  witness  the  conflagration  of  the 
town.  He  returned  to  Harviurd  to  be  a  graduate 
with  the  class  of  1816.  He  then  taught  a  classical 
school  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  came 
back  to  Harvard  to  study  divinity  under  Dr. 
Ware.  The  college,  in  1817,  appointed  him  a 
tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  two  years  while 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies.  He  was 
one  of  the  associates  to  whom  Mrl  Tudor  assigned 
TJU  ITarth  American  Bevi&w  at  this  time,  and 
became  its  working  editor.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
new  Unitarian  Church  at  Baltimore,  Mainland, 
Dr.  Channing  preaching  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
the  controversial  period  of  Unitarianism,  and 
Sparks  took  part  in  the  discussion,  publishing,  in 

1820,  a  volume  of  Letten  on  tkeMinUtry^  Ri^utl^ 
and  DoetrinM  of  the  Proteetant  Epieeopal 
Churchy  in  reply  to  a  sermon  levelled  at  his  doc- 
trines by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Wyatt.    In 

1821,  a  proof  of  his  position  and  standing,  he 
was  elected  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  same  year  he  commenced  a  monthly 
periodical,  in  duodecimo,  entitied  The  Unitarian 
Miecellany  and  Chrietian  Monitor,  It  was  con- 
tinned  by  him  for  two  years  during  his  stay  at 
Baltimore.  He  wrote  in  it  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  on  the  Oom- 
paratif>e  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitwrian  and 
unitarian  Doctrinee^  which  he  afterwards  en- 
larged and  published  at  Boston,  in  a  volume,  in 
1828.  He  also  commenced  at  Baltimore  the 
publication  of  a  CoUeetum  ofEeaaye  and  TraeU 
in  Theology^  from  Varioue  Authan.  mth  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notieee^  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Boston  in  1826,  in  six  duodecimo  volumes. 
The  plan  was  suggested  by  Bishop  Watson's 
Collection  of  Tra^    It  took  a  oomprehensiye 
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range  within  the  limits  of  practiool  ChrisUanit; 
snd  liberal  inquiry,  indnding  such  auchura  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  iJocke,  Watta,  William  Fenn, 
Biahop  H<wdlv,  John  Hales,  and  others  of  the 
English  Churd).  It  oontaiued  some  traiisluJuiis 
from  the  Fraud). 

Afto  four  years  of  lahoriom  mimsteria]  duty 
&t  Baltimore,  he  retired  from  the  position,  and 
travelled  in  the  western  states  for  bis  health. 
Betnming  to  Boston,  he  purchased  The  North 
Amtrictm  Raieui  of  its  proprietore,  and  became 
its  sole  editor.  In  1829,  he  published  a  Lift  of 
John  Ledyari,  the  Ameriean  Trantller,  whidi 
pasaed  through  several  editions,  was  translated 
into  German  by  Dr.  ^ichaelis,  and  pnhlished  at 
Leipsio,  and  has  sinoe  been  inciuOcd  in  the 
author's  series  (^  American  Biography. 


He  had  already  undertaken  an  important  work 
in  hia  Uterary  career,  the  collection  for  pnhhca- 
tion  of  the  Writings  of  Washington.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  work,  in  1826,  he  had  exammed 
personally  the  revolutionary  papers  in  the  public 
offices  of  all  the  thirteen  original  States  and  the 
,  department  at  Washington,  and  afterwards,  by 
arrangement  with  Jndge  Washington  and  Cbiei- 
jnstice  HorsbBll,  secured  the  possession  of  all  the 
Washington  papers  at  Mount  Vernon,  He  fai- 
ther,  in  182B,  n^e  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  transcrihing  uucnmeuts  in  the  state 
archives  at  London  and  Paris— which  were  now 
for  the  fiist  time  opened,  for  historical  purposes, 
to  his  investigation,  hy  the  aid  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  tlie  Ifarquis  of  Lonsdowne,  and  Lord 
Holland  in  England,  and  La  Fayette  and  the 
Marquis  de  Marlxiis  in  France.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  returned  with  a  valuable  stock  of  mate- 
rials to  America.  After  nine  years  of  prepara- 
tion the  work  appeared  in  successive  volumes, 
from  1884  to  1837, hearing  the  title.  The  Writing* 
of  George  Wathington ,  hetTig  hit  Corretpondenee, 


Iremet,  Mattagtt^   and  other  Paper*,  tMeiaX 

private,  ttleetad  and  pablithed  from  the  ori- 

giu<U  manver^tt,  with  a  Lift  qf  the  Author, 


Ifott*,  and  Uluttration*.  The  first  volume  was 
oooopied  with  a  Lift  of  WatMngltfO,  which  has 
also  been  published  separately.  The  whole  was 
received  with  great  favor  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Everett  reviewing  lie  work  in  the  Korth 
American,  and  Gnisot,  In  Franc«,  editing  a  seleo- 
tioD  fh)m  tlie  Correepoiidence,  and  pre&iing  to  it 
his  highly  prized  Introdncto^  IMscourte  on  the 
Character,  Infiuence,  and  PubSe  Career  of  Wssh- 
ington ;  while  the  German  historian.  Von  Haamer, 
prepared  an  edition  at  Leipeic.  Bnring  this 
period  also,  Mr.  Rparks  prepared,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Cungreas  published  in  182t!-30,  a  series  of 
twelve  octavo  volamee  of  the  Diplamatk  Cor- 
Tt^xmdeTiee  ^  ikt  Ameriean  £«ec(ution,  indnd- 
ing, with  occasional  notes  and  comments,  totten 
of  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  Deane,  Lee,  Duia,  and 
other  agents  abroad,  as  well  as  of  the  Frmdi 
ministers,  to  Congress,  during  the  period  of  the 
Kevolndon.  These  were  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
can State  Deportment,  with  omissions  soppfied 
from  the  editor's  European  and  other  collections. 
In  1830,  Mr.  Sparks  also  ori^nated  what  has 
formed  one  of  the  most  valnsble  pulilicationa  of 
the  times,  7^  Avttriean  Almanac  and  E^mn- 
Urry  of  Uvfid  KiumUdge.  The  first  volume  was 
edited  by  him.  In  1SS2,  he  pubhshed  another 
work  of  similar  importance.  The  I^e  ^  Ooter- 
«i«w  Morrit,  with  Stleetiimt  from  hit  VvrretpvK- 
denet  and  Mitesllaneov*  P<^>er*,  delailif)g  &tittt 
in  the  French  Btnolutitm  and  the  Politic 
Sittory  of  the  United  Slate*.  This  also  eeomed 
noKce  abroad,  and  was  translated  into  French,  in 
Its  chief  portions,  by  M.  Aognstin  Oandais,  and 
pnblislied  in  two  volnmea  at  Paris.  Another 
uterary  undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Sparks  was  not 
merely  hiniMlf  a  pioneer,  but  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  wnters  of  influence,  was  hisiifrrory  qfAmvri- 
ean  Buigraphy,  of  which  two  series  were  pnh- 
hshed,  the  firet  of  ten  volnmes  from  1SS4  to 
18S8,-the  second  of  fifteen  from  1844  to  1818. 
Of  the  sixty  Uvea  in  this  collection,  ei^t  ware 
from  the  pen  of  Sparks,  who  oontnbuted  Uo- 

Chiee  of  Ethan  Allen,  Benedict  Arnold,  Father 
jnette,  De  la  fialle,  Connt  Pulaski,  John  K- 
hanh,  Chsrlufl  Lee,  and  a  rcjirint  of  the  Ledyord 
volume.  To  these  numerous  and  extended  onder- 
takingg  .another,  of  parallel  interest  with  tha 
Washington  Pi^>ers,  was  added  in  1840,  the  ten 
volumes  occupied  with  The  Worla  of  Sinjamin 
PrajtHin  ;  eontaining  teterai  Political  and  ffia- 
torieal  Traettjtot  included  in  any  former  edition, 
and  many  Letter*,  OMeidl  and  Private,  not 
hitherto  publithsd  ;  vnth  Note*  and  a  L\fe  of  t)ts 
Author.  The  Ufe  was  a  careftil  and  elabuinte 
supplement  to  the  Antobiograpby,  and  the  work 
was  further  enriched  with  many  valoablo  fecta 
and  comments.  Asproof  of  theauthor's  industry, 
two  bnndred  and  fif^-tbree  of  Frankhn's  Letters 
were  there  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fonr  first  brought  together  from 
scattered  publications.  The  work  also  included 
nnmerons  letters  to  Franklin,  from  his  di»tiu- 
goished  foreign  correspondents. 

A  companion  to  the  Washington  Correepon- 
denoe  aiijieared  at  the  beginning  of  1654,  The 
Corre^ondtnee  tif  the  American  Seeohitum,  being 
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Z»ttert  (if  IkniTtMt  Mm  to  0Mrpa  Wathington, 
from  the  time  of  iit  toting  Conanand  of  the 
Amm  to  Uu  End  of  hit  I^mid«itfy.  It  wu 
edited  froin  the  ori^oai  HS8-,  which  had  been  in 
Ur.  Sparks^  poofcoojon. 

Besides  these  literarj  ooonpstions,  which  hftve 
brought  the  libraries  at  the  oountr;  an  aooeamon 
of  no  lees  than  fiiity-six  volomes  of  national  in- 
terest, Itr.  Sparks  has  performed,  at  Harvard,  the 
duties  of  the  VcLsBD  Profesaorahip  of  Antnent 
and  Uodom  Historj,  from  ISSS  to  1849 ;  while 
from  1819  to  1S62  he  held  the  ardoons  office  of 
President  of  that  Institntion,  whioh  he  was  oom- 
pelled  to  refiDqiiish  from  ill  health.  He  has  mnoe 
resided  at  his  home  at  Cambridge,  etjll  engaged 
npon  the  illustration  of  the  hiatorj  of  hiiconntry, 
and  with  the  preparation,  it  is  onrrently  reported, 
vi  a  History  of  the  American  Bevolntion. 

In  bis  peraonal  relations,  the  amiability  of  ICr. 
Sparks  and  the  attachment  of  hii  friends  are  no 
1^  worthy  of  record  than  the  hold  which  he  hM 
firmly  secured  npon  the  pnblio  gratitode  by  his 
nnmerons  patriotic,  coretUlj  penned,  and  wdl 
directed  Uterary  hiton.* 

XDVABD  BOBmsoir. 
Db.  Edward  Bobimbos,  the  eminent  philol^ist 
and  learned  traveller  and  geographer  of  the  aoij 
Land,  was  born  April  10,  1794,  in  Sonthington, 
Ooniu,  where  his  &ther,  the  Bev.  'William  Bo- 
bia%n,  was  for  forty-one  years  pastor  of  Uie  Con- 
gregational ohorch.  The  f^nil;  are  deacendeil, 
through  the  Bar.  John  Bobiosoa  of  DubnTT, 
Mass.,  from  William  Robinson  of  Dorchester.  Be 
was  there  in  1686 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  connected  with  John  Bobinson  of  Leyden. 
As  the  father's  galaj7  was  small,  less  than  $400 
a  year,  he  cnltivated  a  &rm ;  and  the  son  was 
sent  to  the  distriot-«chool  in  winter,  and  employed 
on  the  farm  dnring  summer.  He  had  an  early 
tsste  for  reading,  especially  books  of  travels;  for 
which  his  &tiier'H  library,  and  a  snbacription  li- 
brary in  the  village,  hardly  afforded  snfficient 
materiola.  In  his  foorteenth  year  he  was  placed, 
with  several  other  boys,  in  the  family  and  nnder 
the  taition  of  the  Bev.  I.  B.  Woodward  of  Wol- 
cott,  an  a^aoent  town.  Here  he  continued  till 
early  in  IBIO,  having  for  a  part  of  the  time  tii« 
poet  Percival  as  a  fellow-piipd.  His  stodies  were 
merely  English  with  tbe  elements  of  Latin;  lus 
&lher  not  pnrpoeing  to  send  him  to  college,  on 
account  of  hid  feeble  constitution  and  inlirml^di. 
In  March  and  April,  1810,  he  taught  a  district- 
school  in  East  Haven,  Conn.,  where  a  laree  por- 
tion of  his  pupils  were  older  than  himself.  In 
the  fbtowing  May  he  was  employed  in  the  cen- 
tral distriot-sohool  in  Fannington,  where  he  oon- 
tinned  a  year.  The  ensuing  season,  until  May, 
1813,  he  spent  inacoantrystoreinSouthington: 
in  which  it  was  his  fathers  plan  that  he  ahoald 
beoome  a  partner.  This,  however,  was  not  to  his 
own  tast« ;  and  in  Jmie,  1BI3,  he  went  to  Clinton, 
Oneida  ooanty.  New  York,  where  one  matern^ 
nnole,  the  Bev.  A.  8.  Norton,  D.D.,  was  pastor 
of  the  village  chnroh;  and  another,  Seth  Norton, 
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after  having  been  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
academy,  bad  been  appointed  profeesor  of  lan- 
guages m  Hamilton  College,  then  just  chartoKd. 
Young  Bobinson  joined  that  autumn  the  first 
Freshman  class  in  the  oc^ege,  and  grodnated  in 
1816  with  the  highest  honors.  In  college  his  is- 
cUoadon  tamed,  perhaps,  rather  to  mathematical 
than  to  philological  puramts.  He  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  professors  and  of  the  president. 
Dr.  Azel  Backus,  who  died  in  the  December  after 
Mr.  Bobinson  left  In  Febroary,  1817,  Mr.  Bo- 
bin^m  entered  the  office  of  the  late  James  Btrong 
of  Hudson,  New  York,  afterwards  membo'  cf 
Congress;  bnt  in  October  of  that  year  was  oalled 
as  tatur  to  Hamilton  College,  where  he  repiained 
a  year,  teaching  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  aatumn  of  1818  he  married  the 
gHingeet  daaghler  of  the  Bev.  Samnel  Eirklaad, 
rmer  misnonarj  to  the  Indians,  sister  of  the 
late  Prendent  EirUand.  She  died  in  July  of  the 
following  year;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  contdnned  to 
reside  in  (^ton,  pmauing  his  studies,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  when  he  retained  for  a  short  time 
to  his  other's  house. 

In  December,  1821,  he  went  to  Andover,  Man., 
in  order  to  print  a  work  he  had  prepared  fc«  ool- 
lege  instruction,  oontaining  the  nrst  books  of  the 
Iliad,  with  Latin  notes,  selected  chiefly  frraa 
Heyoe.  Here  his  attention  was  directed  to  the- 
ology, and  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew; 
but  withoot  connecting  himself  with  the  semi- 
nary. A  year  ot^rwards,  at  the  requeet  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  he  was  employed  to  correct  the 
proob  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar (Andover,  1BS8),  and  soon  became  associated 
with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  itBel£ 
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■t-Joomey  for  his  health,  Mr.  Bobin- 
son was  employed  to  take  charge  of  his  olass  in  the 
■emiuaiy.  The  same  autumn  he  was  appointed 
assistant  instructor,  and  continued  as  sucn  untdl 
tlie  spring  of  lS2e.  In  the  meanthne  he  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  in  connexion  with  Pro- 
fessor Stnart,  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Jlfm  Tm- 
tament;  and  also  by  himself,  fhjra  tilie  Latin, 
Wahl's  CUmii  Novi  tetttmmUi  (Andover.  ISSC). 
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In  June,  1826,  Mr.  BobiDSon  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  passed  by  way  of  Paris  to  the  Rhine  and  Got- 
tingen.  Here  he  stayed  some  weeks ;  and  then 
repaired  to  Halle,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of 
Gesenins,  Tholuck,  Kddiger,  and  others.  The 
winter  was  spent  in  hard  labor,  with  the  recrea- 
tion of  constant  intercourse  with  the  wcanti  of 
the  place  and  their  families.  In  the  summer  of 
1827  he  travelled  eztensiTely,  first  in  Kortiiem 
Germany,  Demnark,  and  Sweden;  and  after- 
wards in  Southern  Germany,  through  the  Tyrol, 
and  as  far  as  to  Vienna.  Ilie  next  winter  was 
passed  in  Berlin  in  study,  and  in  frequent  inter- 
course with  Neander,  Hengstenberg,  O.  ron  Ger- 
lach,  and  others.  In  August,  1828,  Mr.  Robin- 
son married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Professor 
Ludwig  Yon  Jakob  of  Halle.  Afker  nuddng  the 
tour  of  Switzerland,  they  spent  the  winter  in  Pa- 
ris, and  travelled  in  the  spring  of  1829  through 
Italy,  as  £Eur  as  Naples.  Returning  to  Halle,  Mr. 
Robinson  spent  the  next  winter  there  in  study,  at 
the  same  time  preparing  a  translation  of  Butt- 
mann^s  Qreeh  Qrammmr^  which  was  afterwards 
published  at  Andover,  18i88. 

After  his  return  home  in  1880,  Dr.  Robinson 
was  i4>pointed  professor  extraordinary  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  seminary  at  Andover.  The  de- 
partment of  Hebrew  instruction  fell  mainly  to  him. 
Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  this  ^e 
palmiest  period  of  the  Andover  Seminary,  and 
Glasses  numbering  from  sixty  to  eighty  members 
were  entered  for  several  successive  years.  With 
the  year  1881  Dr.  Robinson  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Biblical  RejHmtory^  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  and  principal  contributor  for  four 
years.  In  1838,  his  health  having  failed,  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  next  three 
years  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Lexicon  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  carrying  on  at  the  same  time 
his  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Gesenius. 
Both  these  works  were  published  at  Boston  in 
the  autumn  of  1886. 

Early  in  1887  Dr.  Robinson  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literatiu*e  in  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  sta- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  He  accepted  it  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  visit  Europe  and 
Palestine,  and  thus  carry  out  the  plan  ne  had 
laid  five  years  before  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith. 
Leaving  nis  family  in  Germany,  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
February,  1888.  They  left  Beyrout  together  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  after  visiting  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople,  returned  by  way  of  the  Da- 
nube to  Vienna;  Mr.  Smith  having  been  com- 
missioned to  visit  Leipzig  in  order  to  superintend 
the  oonstruction  of  new  founts  of  Arabic  type.  At 
Yienna  thev  were  detained  several  weeks  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Robinson,  whidi  brought 
him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  After  his  reco- 
very he  fixed  himself  at  Beriin,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  his  Biblieal  Beeearehee  in 
F€Uettim.'  Here,  in  the  unrestrained  use  of  pnblio 
and  pri^ge  libraries,  with  the  constant  counsel 
and  aid  <n^lUtter  and  Neander,  as  also  occasion- 
ally of  Humboldt,  von  Buch,  and  many  others,  two 
years  fled  ri4)idly  away  before  his  labors  were  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Robinson  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  autumn  of  1840 ;  and  the  work  was  pubUshed 
in  three  volumes  in  July,  1841,  in  Boston  and 


London,  as  also  in  German  at  Halle,  the  same 
year.  In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London  awarded  to  the  au- 
thor one  of  their  geld  medals ;  and  ^e  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  theology. 
These  volumes  have  become  a  standurd  authority 
in  matters  of  biblical  geography. 

Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  his  o£Bcial 
duties  upon  his  time  and  attention.  Dr.  Robinson 
established  the  Bibliotheea  SaerOy  of  which  one 
volume  (1S4S)  was  issued  under  his  supervision 
in  New  York.  The  work  was  then  transferred 
to  Andover.  He  also  published  in  1846  A  Mar- 
many  qf  the  Four  QoipeU  in  Oreek,  which  was 
revised  and  stereotyped  in  1861.  An  Engliah 
Eamumy  was  published  by  him  first  in  1846 :  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  London,  and  in  French  at 
Brussels.  His  principal  labor,  however,  was  con- 
nected with  a  new  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  the 
Oreek  Testament^  which  appeared  in  1860.  The 
translation  of  Buttmann^s  Gre^  Grammar ^  revised 
from  the  latest  edition  of  the  ori^nal,  was  pub- 
lished in  1861.  There  have  also  issued.  fix)m  the 
press  four  later  editions  of  the  Mebrew  Lexicon^ 
the  last  one,  finally  completed  from  the  Thesaurua, 
in  1864.* 

In  June,  1861,  Dr.  Robinson  went  with  hia 
family  to  Germany,  and  leaving  them  there,  re- 
turned by  way  of  Holland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land, in  October.  The  directors  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  having  kindly  proffered  him 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  revisit  Palestine,  he 
went  abroad  again  in  December,  and  accomplisjied 
the  journey  in  1862,  after  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years  from  his  former  visit,  and  mostiy  with  the 
same  companion,  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  This  last  jour- 
ney was  limited  chiefly  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
country  north.  He  returned  home  in  October, 
1862,  and  has  since  been  occupied  in  preparing 
his  new  materials  for  the  press.  It  is  understood 
that  the  work  is  now.  nearly  completed. 

To  no  American  scholar  have  the  honors  of 
learning  been  more  generally  awarded  at  hopue 
and  abroad  than  to  Dr.  Robinson.  The  fldelity 
of  his  exact  deductions  in  the  topography  of  tlw 
Holy  Land,  based  upon  personal  invesbgationsw 
united  with  his  studies  of  the  original  biblical 
literature,  have  given  his  works  an  authority  not 
li^tiy  to  be  disputed ;  while  his  labors  in  philo- 
logy and  the  duties  of  his  professor^s  chair  have 
extended  bis  influence  in  otner  walks  of  learning. 
His  connexion  with  Uie  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  with  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
and  with  the  American  Oriental  Society,  has  add- 
ed greatiy  to  the  honor  and  public  usefulness  of 
those  bodies. 

Thsresb  Albxrtina  Louise  vok  Jakob,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  is  the  daughter  of  Lud- 
wig von  Jakob,  professor  of  political  economy  at 
H^e,  where  she  was  bom  January  26, 1797.  In 
1806,  after  the  suppression  of  the  University  of 


*  Of  tb«  Hebrew  Lexloon  about  10,000  ooplee  baye  been  dte- 
poeed  of  altogether,  cfaleflj  in  this  ooanfary ;  and  0,000  eopiea 
of  tbe  Oreek  Lexloon  of  the  New  Testament  baye  been  sold 
bere,  besides  three  rlyal  editions  in  England  and  Scotland, 
llie  Biblical  Beeearebes  baye  been  six  or  aeyen  yean  out  of 
print  here,  and  mach  longer  in  England;  ot  tfala  work  COM 
copies  were  printed  in  all. 
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HaUe,  her  &tlier  removed  to  Oharkow  in  Sonth- 
em  Ra»ia,  where  he  had  been  appointed  profes- 
sor, and  afterwards  to  St.  Petersbargf  as  member 
of  the  commission  for  revising  the  laws  of  the 
Rnssiaa  Empire.  In  these  removals  his  &mily 
aooompanied  him.  His  daughter,  an  earnest  stu- 
dent even  at  that  early  age,  made  herself  exten- 
sively aoanainted  with  the  Raaso-Slavio  langua- 
ges and  literature.  In  1816  she  returned  with 
her  fitther  to  Halle,  where  she  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  She  published  a  number  of  tales, 
several  of  which  were  issued  in  1825,  in  a  vo- 
hime  entitled  Piyehe.  These  and  her  later  works 
were  put  forth  under  the  signature  of  .TbZoi,  an 
anagram  of  the  initials  of  her  name.  At  this 
time  the  publication  of  the  remarkable  Servian 
popular  songs  by  Wuk  Stephanowitch  led  her  to 
kam  the  Servian  language ;  and  encouraged  by 
Wuk  and  Eopitar,  she  translated  and  published 
a  large  portion  of  them  under  the  title  of  Ser^ 
ln»ch6  Lieder^  ^*  Servian  Songs,"  in  two  volumes, 
Hidle,  1826.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
was  issued  by  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  in  1858. 
This  was  a  new  field.  The  work  was  issued  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Gk)ethe,  and  secured  to  the 
translator  .the  friendship  and  correspondence  of 
jr.  Grimm,  Humboldt,  Savigny,  0.  Ritter,  Kopitar, 
and  others. 

In  1828  she  married  Professor  Robinson,  and 
aooompanied  him  to  America  in  1 880.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  she  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  languages  of  tiie  aborigines,  and  in  1884  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  a  German  translation  of  Mr. 
Pickering*s  well  known  article  on  the  Indian 
Languagn,  In  the  same  year  she  prepared 
for  the  Biblical  Repoeitory,  then  edited  by  her 
hasband,  a  series  oi  articles  on  the  Slanic  Lcm- 
guagn  and  Literature,  These  were  enlarged,  and 
issued  in  a  volnme,  under  the  same  title,  in  1860. 
During  her  visit  to  Europe  in  1888  she  published 
a  work  in  German  on  the  Papular  Songs  of  the 
Natione  of  the  TeiUanie  Baee^  with  remarks  on 
those  of  other  nations  and  races ;  and  in  1840  a 
small  work  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
of  Odsian.  C^  the  first  of  these  two  works  8peci- 
mens  had  already  appeared  in  various  articles  in 
the  North  American  Review.  In  1847  she  pub- 
lished in  German  at  Leipzig  a  Hut&ry  of  ike  Co- 
hniaation  of  New  England^  of  which  a  very  de- 
fective translation  into  English  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  1851. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  likewise  gven  to*the  public 
the  novels  of  Hehiae^  or  the  unrepealed  Secret ; 
Life's  Discipline;  and  The  Etiles,  These  were 
published  in  both  the  English  and  German  lan- 
gnages,  at  New  York  and  Leipzig.  The  two  for- 
mer are  romantic  tales  of  the  Eastern  nations  of 
Europe,  with  load  historical  aocessories,  though 
the  psychological  interest  in  the  development  of 
character  and  passion  predominates.  In  me  Exiles 
we  have  a  picture  of  some  of  the  prevalent  influ- 
ences and  types  of  dvilization  visible  in  the  set- 
tlement of  America.  Each  of  these  books  exhi- 
bits refined  feeling,  or  original  thought  and  acute 
observation,  where  these  qualities  are  called  for. 

The  style  of  Mrs.  Robinson  is  rimple  and  nnex- 

Baogerated,  well  adapted  to  aid  her  learned  aocom- 
ushments  in  the  presentation  of  such  a  theme  of 
terary  history  as  her  sketch  of  the  Slavic  poetry. 
There  too  [^  has  the  advantage  of  poetic  culture, 


in  the  rendering  of  the  original  ballads  faito  Gre- 
man  or  English  verse  at  will. 


EDWABD  EYEBETT. 

Edwabd  Evebbtt  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
April  1 1, 1794.  He  was  the  son  of  Oliver  Everett, 
a  clergyman  of  Boston,  who  was  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Oourt  of  Common  Pleas  for  Nor 
folk.  The  family  had  furnished  farmers  and  me- 
chanics to  the  to^vn  of  Dedham  for  two  hundred 
years  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
Everett  received  his  early  education  in  the  free 
schools  of  Dorchester  and  Boston.  He  also  at- 
tended aprivate  school  in  the  latter  city  kept  by 
Ezekiel  Webster,  the  brother  of  Daniel,  and  was 
at  the  public  Latin  school  of  Master  Bigelow  and 
at  Dr.  Abbott^s  Exeter  Academy.  He  then  en- 
tered Harvard  about  the  age  of  thirteen  in  1807, 
and  took  his  degree  in  course.  His  Oommence- 
ment  speech  had  for  its  topic  ^^  Literary  Evils  ;^' 
and  his  Master  of  Arts  oration  "  The  Restoration 
of  Greece." 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard, 
and  the  same  year  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem,  taking  for  his  topic  ^^  American  Poets,*' 
whose  opportunities  and  prospects  he  handled  in 
the  vein  of  mingled  sentiment  and  humor  which 
has  grown  habitual  for  such  occasions.  The 
points  were  neatly  made,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole 
a  pleasing  poem.  He  notes  the  unpropitious  toils 
of  the  first  settlers,  the  comparative  absence  of 
wealth  and  of  patronage  or  support,  the  want 
of  association ; — all  well  known  and  often  pleaded 
discouragements  of  the  American  muse.  Of  the 
difficulties  presented  by  American  geography  he 
says: 

When  the  warm  bard  his  eonntry's  worth  would 

tell, 
To  Mos-sa-chn-setts'  length  his  lines  must  sweU. 
Would  he  the  gallant  tales  of  war  rehearse, 
Tis  graceful  Bunker  fills  the  polished  verse. 
Sings  he,  dear  land,  those  lakes  and  streams  of  thine. 
Some  mild  Memphremagog  murmurs  in  his  line. 
Some  Amerisco^n  dashes  by  his  way, 
Or  smooth  Conneoticut  softens  in  his  (ay. 
Would  he  one  verse  of  easy  movement  frame. 
The  map  will  meet  him  with  a  hopeleas  name ; 
Nor  can  his  pencil  sketch  one  perfect  act. 
But  vulgar  history  mocks  him  with  a  fact 

His  presentation  of  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  warm  and  animated. 

But  yet  in  soberer  mood,  the  time  shall  rise. 
When  bards  will  spring  beneath  our  native  skies : 
Where  the  lull  chorus  of  creation  swells. 
And  each  ^lad  spirit,  but  the  poet,  dwells. 
Where  whispering  forests  murmur  notes  of  praise. 
And  headlong  streams  their  voice  in  concert  raise : 
Where  sounds  each  anthem,  but  the  human  tongue. 
And  nature  blooms  unrivalled,  but  unsung. 
0  yes  I  in  ftiture  days,  our  western  lyres. 
Turned  to  new  themes,  shall  glow  with  purer  fires. 
Clothed  with  the  charms,  to  grace  their  later  rhyme, 
Of  every  former  age  and  forei^  clime. 
Then  Homer's  arms  shall  ring  m  Bunker^s  shock, 
And  Virgil's  wanderer  land  on  Plymouth  rock. 
Then  Dante's  knights  before  Qaeliec  shall  fall, 
And  Charles's*  trump  on  trainband  chieftains  call 
Our  mobs  shall  wear  the  wreaths  of  Tasso's  Moors, 
And  Barbaras  coast  shall  yield  to  Baltimore'^ 
Here  our  own  bays  some  native  Pope  shall  grace. 
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And  lordier  be«ati«i  fill  Beliiid»*s  place. 

Here  future  hands  shall  Goldsmith'^  ▼illage  rear, 

And  his  tired  traveller  rest  his  wanderings  here. 

Hodeirah's  son  shall  search  oar  ▼estem  plain, 

And  our  own  Qertnide  visit  us  asain. 

Then  Branksome's  tow6rs  o'er  Hudson's  streams  be 

built, 
And  Marmion's  blood  on  Monmouth's  field  be  spilt 
FitWames^s  horn  Niagara's  echoes  wake, 
And  Katrine's  lady  sUm  o'er  Erie's  lake. 

Haste  happy  times,  when  through  these  wide  do- 
mains, 
Shall  sound  the  concert  of  harmonious  strains: 
Through  all  the  clime  tlie  softening  notes  be  spread. 
Sung  in  each  grove  and  in  each  himotlet  read. 
Fair  maids  shall  sigh,  and  youthful  heroes  glow, 
At  songs  of  valor  and  at  tales  of  woe ; 
While  the  rapt  poet  strikes,  alon^^  his  lyre. 
The  vii^in's  beauty  and  tiie  warrior's  nr& 
Thus  each  successive  age  surpass  the  old. 
With  happier  bards  to  boil  it,  than  foretold ; 
While  poesy's  star  shall,  like  the  circling  sun, 
Its  orbit  finish,  where  it  first  begun. 

There  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  Bnokminsters, 
then  recently  deoeased. 

Everett  was  tutor  at  Harvard  till  1 81 4.  It  was 
his  intention  at  first  to  have  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law ;  but  by  the  influence  of  his  noble- 
minded  friend  Buckmlnster,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  divinity  while  tutor,  and  on  the  dealii  of 
that  fine  scholar  and  divine  in  1818,  succeeded  to 
his  ministry  in  the  Brattle  Street  Church.  This 
was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  A  memorial  of 
his  youthfhl  divinity  studies  is  preserved  in  the 
learned  argument  of  his  Defenoe  of  Chrutianity 
€tgain$t  the  work  of  George  B.  Englieh*  entitled 
the  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined  by  com- 
paring  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old^  which 
ne  published  in  Boston  in  1814. 

The  same  year  having^  been  invited  to  the  new 
professorship  of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard,  with 
the  privilege  of  farther  qualifying  himseli  for  its  du- 
ties by  a  visit  to  £arope,  he  aooepted  the  appuint- 


*  The  osreer  of  English  deserrea  %  note  of  sdmlratlon  and 
warning.  He  waB  a  native  of  Boston,  a  gradoate  of  Harvard 
of  1807,  where  he  was  dtotinenlahed  for  hb  qelekness  and  love 
of  learning.  He  then  Btndied  law,  beeame  a  tbeorotioal  rs- 
former  anadlepntant,  and  neglected  its  praotloe.  From  law  be 
turned  to  theology,  and  while  exhausting  the  Hebrew  learning 
of  Oambrldge,  contracted  doubts  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  published  his  work  attacking  the  New  Testament  while 
he  sapported  the  Old.  This  was  uie  book  answered  bv  Eve- 
rett Before  the  reol  j  reached  him  he  was  in  Egypt,  having 
In  the  meantime  ealted  a  country  Western  newspaper,  then 
Bouriit  employment  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and 
reaching  Egypt  1°  that  capacity  attached  himself  to  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  He  replied  to  Everett's  book.  He 
had  an  old  taste  for  military  aflliirs,  and  his  new  sovereign  being 
then  at  war  with  the  Abvaslnians  he  projected  a  system  of 
artillery  service.  He  revived,  in  an  experiment,  the  ancient 
scythe  war  chariot ;  bat  It  was  deetroyea  in  an  encounter  with 
a  stone  wall  in  Oalro.  His  employment  of  camels  In  drag- 
sing  cannon  succeeded  better,  ana  he  appears  to  have  acquitted 
Bimself  with  success  as  Qeneral  of  Aztlllery  in  the  War.  He 
was  cheated,  however,  oat  of  his  promised  reward,  and  next 
became  a  kind  of  attache  cit  the  American  Government  in  the 
Levant  In  1827  he  returned  home  and  sought  fkvor  at  Wash- 
ington, which  he  did  not  Hve  long  to  prosecute,  dying  tiie  fol- 
lowing year  in  that  city.  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  who  was  his 
IHend,  has  written  of  him  with  kindness,  and  composed  an 
*  Ingenioas  epitaph  recounting  the  incidents  of  his  Ufo.  His 
skill  in  languages  was  reouirkable.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  his  deceiving  a  Turkish  ambassador  at  Marseilles,  who 
doubted  whether  any  fore^^er  could  acquire  his  language, 
Into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Tark.  At  Washington  he  once 
surprised  a  Cherokee  delegation  by  remonstrating  with  them 
in  their  langnage  against  some  harshness  they  had  expressed  in 
their  own  tongue.  He  had  one  of  thoee  minds  which  is 
wounded  by  its  own  sharpness.  Sjiapp  has  a  long  article  on 
hJm  In  his  AiMrican  Biography, 


ment  and  embariced  ibr  England — proceeding,  on 
his  arrival,  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  passed  more  than  two  yean  chiefly  engaged  in 
study  of  the  modem  German  and  ancient  dasii- 
cal  hterature.  In  the  winter  of  ldl7-18  he  was 
in  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
modem  Greek  language.  In  the  spring  he  visited 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  leading  men  oi  the 
country,  enjoving  the  friendship  of  Scott,  Byrcm, 
Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Davy. 
Retnmingto  the  continent  he  divided  the  winter 
between  Florence,  Borne,  and  Naples,  and  made 
an  extended  journey  to  the  East,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Cren.  Lyman,*  the  following 
season^  visiting  Athens  and  Constantinople ;  crofl»> 
ing  the  Balkan,  he  travelled  through  Wallaohia 
and  Hungary  to  Vienna.  Returning  to  Ameiioa 
in  1819,  he  at  once  engaged  in  tiie  duties  of  fada 
Professorship,  to  which  he  added  the  chaige  of 
the  North  American  Review,  which  he  conducted 
till  1824.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  his  editor- 
ship was  his  earnest  defence  of  American  man- 
ners and  institutions,  against  the  attacks  or  anim- 
adversions of  British  travellers.  His  reviews  of 
Frances  Wright,  of  Faux,  of  Schmidt  and  Gale, 
at  this  time,  and  afterwards  his  spirited  artide  in 
the  number  for  January,  1838,  on  Prince  Pnckler 
Muskan  and  Mrs.  Troliope,  attracted  general  at- 
tention. Sluggish  readers  who  like  the  irritation 
of  foreign  abuse  and  the  excitement  of  a  stirring 
reply  to  warm  their  faculties,  were  stimnUted. 
The  national  humor  was  gratified,  while  in  the 
quiet  walks  of  scholarship  there  was  abundant 
provision  for  learned  tastes  in  the  editor's  frequent 
articles  on  classical,  scientific,  and  foreign  conti- 
nental topics.  Mr.  Everett,  while  editor,  fre- 
quently wrote  several  articles  for  tiie  same  num- 
ber of  the  review.f 

In  August,  1824,  Everett  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  a  field  of  oratory  and  literature  in  which 
he  has  since  been  a  leader,  by  the  delivery  of  his 


*  Theodore  Ltquui  (17n— 1848)  was  a  native  of  Boston.  He 
was  a  man  of  edacadon,  and  of  polltkal  Inflaenoe,  having  boMi 
elected  to  the  state  leglalatare  and  the  aoajoralty  of  Boctos. 
He  waa  active  as  a  phllanthropttt  He  puhllshed  aevenl 
worka— ''Political  8ute  of  Italj^lSiO;  ** Three  Weeka  In 
PartSf**  after  a  vlalt  to  that  dtr ;  an  acconnt  of  the  Hartford 
Oonyention«  favorable  to  that  body,  in  1888 ;  the  **  Diplomacf 
of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Natlona,"  8  vcik,  S^a 
188S.    Loring*8  Boston  Orators,  pp.  891-8. 

t  The  following  among  others  were  his  oontrfbiitiOBS  at  tUi 
ttme:— 


ProfL  De  BossI,  Jan. 

Canova  and  his  Works,  April, 

Walsh'ft  Appeal,  ** 

Oeiman  Emigratloo  to  Amerlcai  Jvlj* 

Tndor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  StateSi      "* 

Hope's  Anastatina,  Oct 

Bnglish  Univenltiea,  Jan. 

History  of  Gredan  Art,  •* 

Italy, 

Harts  Mountains,  ** 

8onth  America,  ** 

England  and  America,  J^Iy, 

gy  mmes*  Voyage  to  the  Internal  World,    " 

radvaL  Jan. 

Frances  Wright,  « 

Aristophanes  and  Socrates, 

Heroalanenm  MS& 

Simonds*  Swltierland, 

Alex.  HamboIdt*s  Works, 

Lord  Bacon, 

Niebnhr*s  Rome, 

Schmidt  and  GiJe  on  America, 

Zodiac  of  Denderab, 

Say's  Pol.  Econ. 

Life  of  AH  Pacha,  Jan. 

Faaz*B  Memorable  Days  in  Amairfoa,    July, 
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EDWABD  EVEBETT. 


-;/L  Phi  B«tft  Kappa  addrces  on  "The  Ciroomstancea 
Favorable  to  the  ProgresB  of  Literatnre  in  Ame- 
riea."  Theae  he  foand  in  the  political  on^tmiza- 
tion  of  the  country ;  the  eiteot  and  uniformity 
of  one  great  language  i  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation with  the  correspondent  development  of 
civilization.  Thia  ooinbi nation  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  with  social  and  political  statistio9  ia  a 
favorite  method  with  Mr.  Everett,  who  nnder 
Tarions  forms  and  at  diOersnt  times  has  often  pur- 
sued the  ontlines  of  thia  his  first  miied  political 
and  academic  dtsoourae.  The  oration  olowd  with 
an  eloqaent  address  to  lAfayette,  who  was  present 
on  tiie  occadon.  Ten  yaara  later,  in  1SS4,  at  the 
reqnest  of  the  yonng  men  of  Boston  he  delivered 
his  admirable  enlogy  in  memory  of  the  deported 
hero,  tracing  his  distinguished  career  with  a  pa- 
triotic fondness. 

The  ocoo^onal  orations  and  addresses  of  Eve- 
rett have  become  the  pennanent  memorials  of 
nnmeroos  important  occa-^ions  of  public  interest 
from  1834  to  the  present  time.  There  are  histo- 
rical orations  pronounced  at  Plymouth,  Concord, 
Charlestown,  Lexington,  and  stt«s  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  fame ;  eulogies  of  Waahiugton,  Ad- 
ams, Jefferson,  John  Quincy  Adams ;  anniver- 
sary  discouraee  on  the  aetllements  of  towns ;  ad- 
Aximta  at  agricnitnrol  gatherings  and  before  mo- 
obaTiics' associations,  and  on  social  and  philanthro- 


observation  interspersed,  which  relieve  the  atten- 
taoa  of  the  andienoe,  and  coupled  with  tlie  orator's 
akilAil  and  polished  delivery  add  so  greally  to  the 
ideasnre  of  the  honr. 

In  I89fi  Mr.  Everett  took  his  seat  in  Congress 
aa  representative  imm  Middlesex.  For  ten  years 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bearing  a 
pivminent  part  in  the  debates,  and  for  four  sno- 
cessive  years,  from  1886  to  16S&,  was  chosen 
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Governor  of  Manachnsetts.    In  Qie  deotion  fbr 

1840  he  lost  the  office  by  a  single  vote.  Ha  vint- 
ed  Enrape  again  that  year,  and  in  IMl  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  England.  Entering  upon  this 
new  sphere  of  dnty  he  was  engaged  in  several 
international  negotiations  of  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance, as  the  arrangement  of  (he  North-Easlem 
Boundary,  the  affwia  of  McLeod  and  the  Creole — 
which  he  conduotad  with  signal  ability.  Duriog 
this  reaidenoe  in  Enghmd  he  delivered  a  number 
of  occasional  addre^aas  at  agrionltural  and  other 
celebrations,  which  are  preserved  in  the  oollootion 
of  his  orations.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
(rf  CSvU  Law  was  conferred  upon  hira  bj  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  1946,  afl«r  his  return  to  America,  be  was 
elected  President  of  Harvard  College,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1849.  In  November,  1852,  ho 
agtun  entered  public  life,  sncoeeding  Daniel  Web- 
ster aa  Becretary  of  State  on  the  appointment  of 
President  Fillmore.  Hewoa  oho^on  Senator  in 
16Q3,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  re^gn 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Everett  now  parses  his  time  in  retiremaot, 
in  the  eigoyment  of  his  ample  friendships  among 
the  BUthorsof  his  extensive  library  and  the  living 
actors  of  the  times.  He  is  an  efficient  member 
of  the  historical  and  other  literary  societies  of  the 
conntiT,  and  his  pen  is  reodj  for  the  service  of 
every  liberal  interest  He  is  f^aiil  to  be  employed 
in  the  conipoeition  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nations.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  elaborate 
productions  of  his  pen  is  the  valoable  introduc- 
tory memoir  prefileil  to  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Webster,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  lit«Taiy  eio> 
cutors. 

In  1 B33  Mr.  Everen  married  Charlotte  Gray,  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Peter  0.  Brooks,  an  ehibo- 
rate  memoir  of  whom,  writtMi  by  his  son-in-law, 
has  reoentiy  appeared.* 

■miri'ii  TO  AiOKiOA  or  on  ninomi.  mtATuaK-t 
This  tiece^sorj  connexion  betwaen  the  extent  of  a 
country  and  ita  intellectual  proffreos,  wu,  it  ia  trua, 
of  more  importaace  ia  aotuiuity  than  it  i*  at  the 
prcaeiit  day,  because,  at  that  pariod  of  the  world, 
owing  to  political  caoMa,  oa  which  we  have  not 
time  to  dwell,  there  was,  upaa  Uie  whole,  but  one 
civiliied  and  cultivated  people,  at  a  time,  upon  tlia 
stage  i  and  the  miad  of  one  cation  fouud  no  ayropa- 
tliy,  and  derived  no  aid  from  the  mind  at  another. 
Art  aud  refinement  followed  in  the  train  of  political 
naoendency,  froiD  theEaatlo  Greece,  and  from  Or«ea« 
to  Rome,  declining  in  one  rwoo  as  they  roM  in 
another.  In  the  modem  world,  a  combination  of 
political,  intellectual,  and  even  mechanical  canesi 
(for  the  art  of  printing  i«  among  the  moit  powerfnl 
of  them),  bos  produoeJ  aa  exteEieion  of  Uie  liighert 
civilimtion  over  a  targe  family  of  states,  existii^ 
contemporaneously  in  Europe  and  America.       Thia 

tioa  of  maakina  into  one  republic  of  letters,  and 
make  it,  comparatively,  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
any  individual  mind,  whether  ita  lot  was  cast  in  a 
small  or  a  lat^e,  a  weak  or  a  powerful,  state.  It 
must  be  freelv  admitted,  that  this  is,  to  some  extent, 
the  case;  and  it  ia  one  of  the  greut  Bdrantogcs  of 


•ArL  OD  Erarett  br  Fallon.  H.  A.  B«t.  IuL    XjafO^ 
[luidrDd  Boalon  Onion.    Hen  of  tha  Time, 
-t  Fiom  tha  Pbl  BeU  Kappa  Addiaaa  oa  Amadoui  liteia- 
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the  modem  over  the  aneient  civiliiatioii.  And  yet 
ft  siogulftr  &tality  immedUtely  preeentB  itself,  to 
neutralise,  in  a  great  degree,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  enlarged  and  diffused  civilization  on  the  progress 
of  letters  m  any  single  state.  It  is  true,  that,  instead 
of  one  solo  countrv,  as  in  antiquity,  where  the  arts 
and  refinements  nnd  a  home,  there  are,  in  modem 
Europe,  seven  or  eight,  equally  entitled  to  the  gene- 
ral name  of  cultivated  nations,  and  in  each  of  which 
some  minds  of  the  first  order  have  appeared.  And 
yet,  by  the  muUijdieation  of  language%,  the  powerful 
effect  of  international  sympathy  on  the  progress  of 
letters  hiis  been  greatly  impaired.  The  muses  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  Camoens,  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  of 
Dante  and  Tosso,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  are  com- 
parative strangers  to  each  other.  Certainly  it  is  not 
mtended  that  these  illustrious  minds  are  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were 
trained,  and  to  which  they  spoke.  But  who  is  igno- 
xant  that  not  one  of  them  finds  a  full  and  hearty 
response  from  any  other  people  but  his  own,  and 
that  their  writings  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  sealed 
book,  «3[ccpt  to  those  who  read  them  in  the  mother 
tongue?  There  are  other  languages  besides  those 
alluded  to,  in  which  the  works  of  a  creat  writer 
would  be  still  more  effeetually  locked  up.  How 
few,  even  of  well-educated  foreigners,  know  any- 
thing of  the  literature  of  the  Hungarian,  Sclavonian, 
or  £andinavian  races  I  to  say  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East 

This  evil  is  so  great  and  obvious,  that  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Latin 
language  was  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  tibe 
scholars  of  Europe,  in  works  intended  for  general 
circulation.  We  see  men  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Eras- 
mus, Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Leibnitz,  who  eould  scarce 
have  written  a  line  without  exciting  the  admiration 
of  their  countrymen,  driven  to  the  use  of  a  tongue 
which  none  but  the  learned  could  understand.  For 
the  sake  of  addressing  the  scholars  of  other  conn- 
tries,  these  great  men,  and  others  like  them,  in  many 
of  their  writings,  were  willing  to  cut  themselves  on 
from  all  sympi^y  with  the  mass  of  those  whom,  as 

Eatriots,  they  must  have  wished  most  to  instruct 
1  works  of  pure  science  and  learned  criticism,  this 
is  of  the  less  consequence;  for,  being  independent 
of  sentiment,  it  matters  less  how  remote  from  real 
life  the  symbols  by  which  their  ideas  are  con- 
Teyed.  But,  when  we  see  a  writer,  like  Milton, 
who,  as  much  as  any  other  that  ever  lived,  was  a 
master  of  the  music  of  his  native  tongue ;  who,  be- 
sides all  the  beauty  of  conception  and  imagery,  knew 
better  than  most  other  men  now  to  breathe  &rth  his 
thoughts  and  images. 

In  notes  with  msaj  s  winding  boat 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  WBotoD  heed  and  giddy  ennnlng; 
The  melting  voice  through  maies  mnnlng, 
Untwisting  sll  the  chains  thst  tie 
The  hidden  sonl  <tf  hsrmonj ; 

when  we  see  a  master  of  English  eloquence,  thus 
gifted,  choosing  a  dead  language,— the  dialect  of  the 
closet,  a  tongue  without  an  echo  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people, — as  the  vehicle  of  his  defence  of  that 

ale's  rights;  asserting  the  cause  of  Englishmen 
e  language,  as  it  may  be  truly  called,  of  Cicero ; 
we  can  only  measure  the  incongruity,  by  reflecting 
what  Cicero  would  himself  have  thought  and  felt, 
if  compelled  to  defend  the  eause  of  Roman  freedom, 
not  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  citijEen,  but  in  that 
of  the  Grecian  rhetorician,  or  the  Punic  merchant 
And  yet,  Milton  eould  not  choose  but  employ  this 
language ;  for  he  felt  that  in  this,  and  this  alone,  he 
eould  speak  the  word  **  with  which  all  Europe  rang 
from  side  to  sideL** 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prevalenee  of  the 
Latin  languoge  among  modern  scholars,  was  a  great 
eaose,  not  onr^  of  the  slow  progress  of  letters  among 
the  people  at  large,  but  of  toe  stiffiiees  and  constraint 
of  tne  vernacular  style  of  moat  scholars  themselves, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  eentnriesi  That 
the  reformation  in  religion  advanced  with  such  ra- 
pidity is,  in  no  onall  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
translations  of  the  Seriptnrea  and  the  use  of  litur> 
ffies  in  the  modem  tongues.  Hie  preservation,  in 
kgal  acts,  in  England,  ofa  foreign  langoage, — ^I  will 
not  offend  the  majesty  of  Rome  by  eaSmff  it  Latin, 
— 4own  to  so  late  a  period  as  1780,  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  reform  in  the  law  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  reform  in  some  other  departments. 
With  the  establishment  of  popuUir  institutions  under 
Cromwell,  among  various  other  legal  improvements,* 
manjr  of  which  were  speedily  adopted  oy  our  plain- 
deahng  forefathers,  the  records  of  the  law  were  or- 
dered to  be  kept  in  English  ;  *'  a  novelty,**  says  the 
learned  commentator  on  the  English  laws,  "  whicth, 
at  the  restoration,  was  no  longer  continued,  practi- 
sers  having  found  it  very  difficult  to  express  then»- 
selves  so  concisely  or  signifieantly  in  any  other  lan- 
guage but  Latin.**! 

Nor  are  the  other  remedies  for  the  evil  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  tongues  more  effieacionsi  Something,  of 
course,  is  done  by  translations,  and  something  by 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  But  that  no  effee- 
tual  transfusion  of  the  higher  literature  of  a  country 
can  take  place  in  the  way  of  translation,  need  not 
be  uiged ;  and  it  is  a  remark  of  one  of  the  few  who 
could  have  courage  to  make  such  a  remark,  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to  comprehend 
the  literature  of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  general  pre- 
ference, given  till  lately,  to  Young^s  Night  Thoughts 
and  Oasian,  oyer  all  the  other  English  poets,  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  confirms  the  justice 
of  this  observation.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  appfy  to  works  of 
exact  science,  or  merely  popular  information. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  influence  of  exalted  genhiB, 
coextensive  with  the  earth.  Something  of  its  power 
will  be  felt,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  different  lan- 
guages, remote  regions,  and  other  timesi  The  minds 
of  Dante  and  of  Shakespeare  have,  no  doubt,  by  in- 
direct influence,  affectea  thousands  who  never  read 
a  line  of  either.  But  the  true  empire  of  genius,  its 
sovereign  sway,  must  be  at  home,  and  over  the 
hearts  of  kindred  men.  A  charm,  which  nothing 
can  borrow,  and  for  which  there  is  no  substitute, 
dwells  in  the  simple  sound  of  our  mother  tongue. 
Not  analysed,  nor  reasoned  upon,  it  unites  the  sim- 
plest recollections  of  early  life  with  the  maturest 
conceptions  of  the  undentanding.  The  heart  is 
willing  to  open  all  its  avenues  to  the  language  in 
which  its  infantile  CM>rices  were  soothed ;  and,  by 
the  curious  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  association, 
it  is  this  echo  from  the  faint  dawn  of  intelligence, 
which  gives  to  eloquence  much  of  its  manly  power, 
and  to  poetry  much  of  its  divine  charm. 

What  a  noble  prospect  presents  itself^  in  this  way, 
for  the  circulation  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  our 
country  1  Instead  of  that  multiplicity  of  dialect, 
by  which  mental  communication  and  sympathy  be- 
tween different  nations  are  restrained  in  the  Old 
Worid,  a  continually  expanding  realm  is  opened  to 
American  intellect  by  the  extension  of  one  language 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Continent  The  en- 
ginery of  the  press  is  here,  for  the  flrst  time,  brou^t 
to  bear  with  all  its  mighty  power  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  in  exchanging  intelligence,  and  cireu- 


*  Bee  s  nnniher  of  them  in  Lord  Bomeis^s  Tnetik  yd.  L 
t  fibMkstone's  Oommentaries,  iiL  4ttL 
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Uting  opinions,  ttnoli«oked  by  direnity  of  language, 
oyer  an  empire  more  eztennve  than  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

And  this  eonmmnity  of  language,  all  important 
as  it  is,  is  bat  a  part  of  the  manifold  brotherhood, 
which  already  unites  the  ffrowing  millions  of  Ame- 
riea,  with  a  most  powerfm  inflnenee  on  literary  cul- 
ture. In  Europe,  the  work  of  international  aliena- 
tion, which  b^ns  in  diyersity  of  language,  is  con- 
sununated  by  £versity  of  race,  institutions,  and  na- 
tional prejuducesL  In  crossing  the  principal  rivers, 
chann^  and  mountains,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  you  are  met,  not  only  by  new  tongues,  but 
by  new  forms  of  government,  new  associations  of 
ancestry,  new,  aad  often  hostile  objects  of  national 
pride  and  attachment.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
throughout  the  vast  regions  included  within  the 
limits  of  our  republic,  not  only  the  same  language 
but  the  same  national  government,  the  same  laws 
and  manners,  and  common  ancestral  associations  pre- 
vail Mankind  will  here  exist  and  act  in  a  kinared 
mass,  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  before  congregated 
on  the  earth's  surface.  W  hat  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  intellectual  state  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day, 
were  all  her  nations  and  trioes  amalgamated  into 
one  vast  empire,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  united 
into  one  political  system,  and  that  a  free  one,  and 
opening  one  broaa,  unobstructed  pathway,  for  the 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  from  Lisbon  to 
Archangel  f  If  effects  must  bear  a  constant  propor- 
tion to  their  causes ;  if  the  energy  of  thought  is  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  masses  which  prompt  it» 
and  the  masses  it  must  penetrate ;  if  eloquence  is  to 
grow  in  fervor  with  the  weight  of  the  interests  it  is 
to  plead,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  assemblies  it  ad- 
dr<iflses ;  in  a  word,  if  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  ai  e  capable  of  tension  and  achievement  alto- 
gether indennite ; 

Nil  aotnm  repatins,  dum  qnid  saperenet  agendimi ; 

then  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  new  era  will 
open  on  the  intellectual  world,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
our  country's  prospects. 
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Often  as  it  has  been  repeated,  it  will  bear  another 
repetition ;  it  never  ouffht  to  be  omitted  in  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty ;  it  ought  especially  to 
be  repeated  this  day ; — the  various  addresses,  peti- 
tions, and  appeals,  the  correspondence,  the  resolu- 
tions, the  legislative  and  popular  debates,  from  1764 
to  the  decUuration  of  independence,  present  a  matu- 
rity of  political  wisdom,  a  strength  of  arffument,  a 
gravity  of  style,  a  manly  eloquence,  and  a  mors! 
courage,  of  which  unquestionably  the  modern  world 
affords  no  other  example.  This  meed  of  praise,  Bub- 
stantially  accorded  at  the  time  by  Lora  Chatham 
in  the  British  Parliament,  may  well  be  repeated  by 
u&  For  most  of  the  venerated  men  to  whom  it  is 
paid,  it  is  but  a  pious  tribute  to  departed  worth. 
The  Lees  and  the  Henrys,  Otis,  Quincy,  Warren,  and 
Samuel  Adams,  the  men  who  spoke  those  words  of 
thrilling  power,  which  raised  and  directed  the  storm 
of  resistance,  and  rang  like  the  voice  of  fate  across 
the  Atlantic,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise. 
To  most  of  them  it  was  granted  to  witness  some  of 
ttie  fruits  of  their  labors— such  fruits  as  revolu- 
tions do  not  often  bear.  Others  departed  at  an  un- 
timely hour,  or  nobly  fell  in  the  onset ;  too  soon 
for  tois  country,  too  soon  for  every  thing  but 
their  own  undying  fame.  But  all  are  not  gone; 
aome  still   survive    among  us,  to  hail  the  jubi- 


•   «  From  tlis  Principles  of  the  AmexloMi  Gonstltation,  dsU- 
nnd  at  Ounbridge,  Jalj  4, 18Mw 


lee  of  the  independence  they  declared.  Go  bock, 
fellow-citizens,  to  that  day,  when  Jefferson  and  Ad- 
ams composed  the  sub-committee  who  reported  the 
IXeolaration  of  Independence.  Think  of  the  min- 
gled sensations  of  that  proud  but  anxious  day,  com- 
pared to  the  joy  of  this.  What  reward,  what  crown, 
what  treasure,  could  t^e  world  and  aU  its  kingdoms 
afford,  compared  with  the  honor  and  happineas  of 
having  been  united  in  that  commission,  and  living  to 
see  its  most  wavering  hopes  turned  into  glonous 
reality  1  Venerable  men,  you  have  ootUved  the 
dark  days  which  followed  your  more  than  heroic 
deed ;  you  have  outlived  your  own  strenuous  con- 
tention, who  should  stand  first  among  the  people 
whose  liberty  you  had  vindicated  I  You  have  lived 
to  bear  to  each  other  the  respect  which  the  nation 
bears  to  you  both ;  and  each  luis  been  so  happy  as 
to  exchange  the  honorable  name  of  the  leader  of  a 
party>  for  that  more  honorable  one,  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  While  this  our  tribute  of  respect,  on 
the  jubilee  of  our  independence,  is  paid  to  the  grey 
hairs  of  the  venerable  survivor  in  our  neighborhood 
(Adams),  let  it  not  less  heartily  be  sped  to  him  (Jef- 
ferson), whose  hand  traced  the  lines  of  that  sacred 
charter,  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  has  made  this 
day  illustrious.  And  is  an  empty  profession  of  re- 
spect all  that  we  owe  to  the  man  who  can  show  the 
original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  his  own 
handwriting?  Ought  not  a  title-deed  like  this  to 
become  the  acquisition  of  the  nation  f  Ought  it  not 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  archives  f  Ou^ht  not  the 
price  at  which  it  is  bought  to  be  a  provision  for  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  old  age  of  him  who  drew  it? 
Ought  not  he  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  declared  the 
independence  of  his  country,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
to  be  secured  by  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own? 

Nor  would  we,  on  the  return  of  this  eventful  day, 
foiget  the  men  who,  when  the  conflict  of  council  was 
over,  stood  forward  in  that  of  arms.  Yet  let  me 
not,  by  faintly  endeavoring  to  sketch,  do  deep  injus- 
tice to  the  story  of  their  exploits.  The  efforts  of  a 
life  would  scarce  suffice  to  draw  this  picture,  in  all 
its  astonishinff  incidents,  in  idl  its  mingled  colors  of 
sublimity  and  woe,  of  agony  and  triumph.  But  the 
age  of  commemoration  is  at  hand.  The  voice  of  our 
fluhere*  blood  beffins  to  <n'yto  us  from  beneath  the 
soil  which  it  moistened.  Time  is  bringing  forward, 
in  their  proper  relief,  the  men  and  the  deeds  of  that 
high-souled  day.  The  generation  of  contemporary 
worthies  is  gone;  the  crowd  of  the  unsignalized 
great  and  gc^  disappears ;  and  the  leaders  in  war, 
as  well  as  the  cabinet,  are  seen,  in  fancy's  eye,  to 
take  their  stations  on  the  mount  of  remembrance. 
They  come  from  the  embattled  clififo  of  Abraham ; 
they  start  from  the  heaving  sods  of  Bunker's  Hill: 
they  gather  from  the  blazing  lines  of  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown,  from  the  blood-dyed  waters  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  from  the  dreary  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  and 
all  the  hard-fouffht  fields  of  the  war  I  With  all 
their  wounds  and  all  their  honors,  they  rise  and 
plead  with  us  for  their  brethren  who  survive;  and 
oommand  us,  if  indeed  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  who  bled  in  our  cause,  to  show  our  gratitude, 
not  by  soundine  words,  but  by  stretching  out  tiie 
strong  arm  of  we  country's  prosperity,  to  help  the 
veteran  survivors  gently  down  to  their  graves! 

HENBT  WABE-HENRY    WARE    Jr.-JOHN    WARS 

^WILUAM  WARE. 

Hknbt  Wabb,  the  descendaut  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  Robert  Ware,  one  of  the  early  settiers  of 
the  town  of  Dedham  in  1644,  and  the  Ron  of  John. 
Ware,  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Sherborne,  Massa- 
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ohuBetta,  April  1,  1764.  He  was  the  yonngesk 
bnt  one  of  a  fiunily  of  ten  ohildren^  three  of  whom 
aerved  in  the  Revolntionary  war.  He  received  a 
few  weeks'  schooUng  in  tiie  winter  months,  and 
was  afborwards  prepared  for  Harvard  GoUege  by 
the  village  dergymaa,  the  Rev.  El^ah  Brown, 
his  elder  brothers  combining  their  means  for  his 
support  during  his  studies.  After  completinff  his 
course  in  1786,  he  took  charge  of  the  town  sdiool 
of  Cambridge,  in  1787  was  ordained  a  clersyman, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  and  acceptea  a  call 
to  the  charge  d  the  Congregational  church  of 
Hingham.  He  remained  in  this  place,  attaining 
high  eminence  as  a  preacher,  for  eighteen  years, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  HoUis  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Harvard.  His  election  was 
a  triumph  of  the  Unitarian  over  the  orthodox 
portion  of  the  Congregadonalists,  and  conse- 
quently excited  much  opposition  from  the  latter. 
Dr.  Ware  took  no  part  m  the  controversy  which 
arose  in  this  matter  until  the  ^ear  1820,  when  he 
published  Letters  to  Ttinitanane  and  Caleiniite^ 
occasioned  by  Dr,  Woods*  Letters  to  Unitarians. 
This  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Woods  in  1821.  Dr. 
Ware  put  forth  a  second  publication  on  the  subject 
in  1822,  and  a  Postscript  in  the  year  following. 

He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, largely  extending  its  scope  and  effi- 
ciency, until  1840,  when^  in  consequence  of  im- 
paired sight,  he  resigned,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  Divinity  School  founded  in  con- 
nexion with  his  professorship  in  1826.  An  un- 
euccdssful  operation  on  his  eyes  soon  after  deprived 
him  almost  entirely  of  sight  He  employed  two 
years  in  carrjdng  through  the  press  a  selection 
from  one  of  his  courses  of  lectures  published  in 
1842  with  the  title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Foun- 
dation^ JEtidenees^  and  Truths  of  Religion.  The 
labor  connected  with  this  work  impaired  his  pre- 
viously enfeebled  health,  and  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  were  pa^ed  in  retirement.  He  died 
July  12, 1845. 

Dr.  Ware  married  in  1789,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  his  descendants  (including  the  husbands 
and  wives  of  his  children)  assembling  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  1836,  at  his  residence  to 
the  number  of  ^%j. 

Henbt  W  ABE,  Jr.,  the  fifth  child  and  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  April 
21,  1794.  He  was  educated  under  the  charge  of 
his  cousin  Ashur  Ware,  and  passed  the  year  pre- 
vious to  his  admission  to  Harvard  at  the  PhiUips 
Academy,  Andover.  He  employed  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  winters  of  his  four  years  of  college  life 
in  teaching  school,  as  a  discipline  in  his  own  edu- 
cation. At  the  close  of  his  course  in  1812  he  bo- 
came  an  assistant  in  the  Academy  at  Exeter, 
where  he  passed  two  years.  He  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  divinitv,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Se- 
cond Church  in  Boston  in  1816.  He  remained  in 
this  place  for  thirteen  years  with  well  deserved 
success  as  a  preacher,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
offer  his  resignation  in  consequence  of  iU  health. 
In  place  of  its  acceptance  a  colleague  was  chosen 
to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  about 
the  same  time  accepted  the  Parkman  Professor- 
ship of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  University.  Before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  passed  seventeen  months 
in  Europe.    On  his  return  he  resigned  his  pas- 


toral charge  and  devqted  himaelf  entirely  to  his 
professorship,  until  forced,  In  1842,  by  ill  health 
to  resign  its  duties.  During  this  period  he  pub- 
lished In  1882  7%#/4f#<|ftA0iSbet<mr,  as  the  first 
volume  of  the  Sunday  Library,  a  seriea  prqfeeted 
by  him  with  the  design  of  affording  attractive  and 
appropriate  reading  for  young  persons  on  that 
day.  Three  other  volumes  by  different  writers 
subsequently  appeared,  when  the  series  was  dis- 
continued. In  1884  he  prepared  a  Memoir  qf  the 
Bee,  Dr.  Parher^  of  Portsmouth,  to  accompany  a 
volume  of  sermons  from  the  pen  of  that  divine, 
who  had  recently  died ;  and  ip  1885  a  selection 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  a  notice 
of  his  life  and  character.  He  also  prepared  a 
number  of  lectures  and  addresses  deliverea  on  va- 
rious occasions,  and  numerous  poems  and  essays 
for  periodicals  connected  with  his  denomination. 
He  died  September  22,  1848.  A  selection  from 
his  writings  by  his  friend  and  successor  in  his  pas- 
toral charge,  the  Rev.  Chandler  Bobbins,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  12mo.  in  1846.  The  first 
of  tiiese  contains  The  Eecolleetions  of  Jotham 
Anderson^  Minister  of  the  Ooepel,  a  tale  drawn  in 
part  from  his  personal  experiences,  with  a  few 
descriptive  sketches,  a  numoer  of  poems  prepared 
for  recitation  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  other 
societies;  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles^  a  poem  for 
music,  prepared  for  an  Oratorio;  with  several 
hymns  and  occasional  verses  suggested  by  the 
associations  of  travel  or  the  incidents  of  life. 

The  second  volume  contains  his  Biographical 
Essays,  a  few  addresses  and  controversial  publica- 
tions. The  two  remaining  volumes  are  occupied 
by  sermons. 

These  varied  compositions  are  all  well  soa- 
tained  in  their  appropriate  spheres.  Dr.  Ware 
thought  and  wrote  with  energy,  tempered  by  the 
care  and  reserve  of  the  scholar.  We  select  from. 
the  poetical  portion  of  these  volumes  a  sonnet. 
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OK  m  OOMPLBIIOir    <Nf    VOTB^ 

THB  PKWBim.   NoTvmlMr,  18IT. 

In  rand  life,  by  Jordan's  fertile  bed, 

The  holy  prophets  learned  of  yore  to  sine ; 
The  sacred  ointment  bathed  a  plou^j^hman's  head. 

Hie  shepherd  boy  became  the  nunstrel  king. 

And  he  vho  to  oar  later  ears  would  bring 
The  deep,  rich  fervon  of  their  ancient  lays, 
Should  dwell  apart  from  man's  too  puUio  ways, 

And  quaff  pure  thoughts  from  Nature's  quiet 
spring. 
Thus  hath  he  chose  his  lot,  whom  dty  pride 

And  coUeffe  hall  might  well  desire  to  daim ; 
With  sainted  seers  communing^  side  by  side, 

And  freshly  honoring  their  illostrious  name. 
He  hears  them  in  the  field  at  eventide, 

And  what  their  spirit  speaks  his  lucid  words  pro- 
claim. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  by 
his  brother,  John  Wabb,  M.D.,  appeared  in  1846 
in  two  duodecimo  volumes.  It  cont^ns  a  selec- 
tion from  his  letters,  and  presents  a  pleasant  and 
satisfiictory  view  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ware,  the  author 
of  this  work,  has  published  a  valuable  series  of 
medical  lectures,  and  is  also  the  author  of  a  poem 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Sodety  of 
Harvard  University,  August  28, 1817.  The  topic 
was  UTocel'Writing.  He  comments  first  on  the 
Lydia  Languish  passion  of  young  ladies  for  the 


pemMl  of  ToouBoe,  andon  theibsorditieaoftlie 
&ahioii«bl«  life  and  Badolifflan  whoola  of  fiotioD 
then  in  vogoe,  and  from  Uimiob  passtf  to  tba 
mopw  Boope  awl  importanoe  of  fleoon,  m^toln- 
teg  throngDoat  a  liveto  and  uiimated  stfsin.  The 

rn  WM  printed  in  Ute  North  American  Beview 
November,  1B17. 

Mary  L.  Ware,  the  wife  of  Henty  Ware,  Jr., 
snrviTed  her  husband  a  few  years,  dying  in  April, 
1S49.  She  was  a  woioan  of  great  elevation  of 
mind  and  active  benevolence,  qnolides  which 
have  been  conuoemorated  in  an  admirable  Bio- 
grq>by  by  Edward  B.  Hall.  Thia  gendeman 
married  a  rister  of  Henir  Ware,  Jr.,  and  holda  a 
leadiog  paalii»  atnmig  the  Unitarian  cleivy. 

WiLLUM,  the  brother  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  waa 
bom  at  HinghaiHi  Angost  S,  1797.  Ho  was  fitted 
fbr  college  by  Ashnr  Ware,  the  Bev.  Dr.  AUyne 
of  Dubiiry,  and  hia  fkther,  and  was  graduated 


/T.  ftuyu_. 


from  Harvarf  in  1B16.  The  Mowing  year  waa 
passed  aa  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  adiool  of  bis 
native  town.  He  neit  devoted  three  jeare  to  the 
atudy  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  commenced 
preaching  at  Northborongh,  Uassachusetta,  and 
was  afterwards  settled  in  BroolLlyn,  Conuecticnt  \ 
Burlington,  Vermont;  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  commenced  his  labors  December 
18,  1821.  la  1828  he  marriedMary,  dangbtcrof 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhonse  of  Cwnbridge. 

In  March,  1836,  he  pnblLAed  in  the  Enicker- 
bocher  Magazine  the  first  of  the  Letten  f^om  Pal- 
Dtyra.  These  letters,  the  style  of  which  has  the 
ur  of  a  literal  rendering,  porport  to  be  written  by 
a  yoang  nobleman  of  Rome,  who  visits  Palrayra 
daring  the  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Zcnobia. 
They  are  among  Uie  moat  auccessfiil  efforts  to  re- 
store lo  the  modem  reader  the  everj-ilaj  life  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  anil  place  the  anthor  in  the 
foremost  nmk  as  a  claaaicaL  scholar  end  classic 

In  the  October  following!  he  removed  to 
Brooklioe,  Maasschasettfi,  where  he  took  charge 
of  a  ooi^regation  daring  the  winter,  and  prepared 


with  others,  tiv  pnblicatiou.  The  workiqipe 
in  Jolv,  1B8T.  Iq  Jnne  of  the  same  year  he  re- 
moveo  to  Walthani,  and  again  removed  in  the 
following  April  to  Jain^oa  Plain,  where,  although 
holding  no  parochial  chaige,  he  occasiontmy 
preached.  In  Jnne,  1888,  he  published  a  seqnel 
to  his  forrner  work  entitled  jFVo&u*,  in  which  we 
are  iniroduced  into  the  Imperial  city  daring  the 
last  perseontioD  of  the  Christians  whicL  preceded 
the  accession  of  Gonstantiiie.  The  scenes  of  trial 
and  martyrdom  ore  depicted  with  energy  and 
feeling,  while  the  work  shares  in  its  clasdoiu  keep- 
ing and  vein  of  reflection,  combined  with  vivid 
description,  the  merits  ai  its  predeoeseor.  The 
Letters  from  Palmyra  is  now  known  as  Zemebia, 
and  ProbuB  as  Aurelian,  changes  of  titles  which 
the  aathor  adopted  from  the  English  reprints. 

He  became  about  the  same  time  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  a  position 
neretainednntil  1B44.  In  July,  18S9,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  1841  pnblished  Julian,  or 
Seena  in  Judea.  In  this  he  has  depicted  many 
of  the  scenes  of  oar  Savioar's  life,  (he  work 
cloong  with  the  Cruoiiixion. 

In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  ^nrch  in 
West  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  antil  com- 
pelled, in  July,  1846,  to  ra^gn  his  oharge  in  con- 
seqaenoeof  iU  health.  He  then  retomed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  occadonatly  preached,  and  re- 
sided antil  April,  1S46,  when  lie  sailed  for  Ea- 
rope.  He  remaiaed  a  little  over  a  year  abroad, 
passing  most  of  the  time  in  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
tnm  prepared,  from  tetters  written  daring  his  tour, 
a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  cities  he  had  visited, 
which  were  delivered  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  places,  and  in  1851  published  in  a  volume 
with  the  title,  Sketehei  of  Ewopean  Capitalt. 
They  abound  in  choice  reflection,  criticiaiu,  and 
description.  He  next  oommenced  tlie  preparation 
of  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  Works  and  Genina 
of  Washington  AlUton,  and  after  their  completion 
waa  abonC  making  arrangecnents  for  their  de- 
Urery,  when  he  ^as  seized  by  a  third  attack  of 
epilepsy,  a  disease  to  which  he  had  long  been 
subject.  He  died,  after  lying  a  few  days  in  an 
nnoonscioQB  slate,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Febmary, 
1863. 

The  Lecfum  <m  AlUton  were  soon  after  pnb- 
lished, Mr.  Ware  claims  in  these  the  highest 
rank  for  Allston.  He  comperes  his  landiicapea 
with  Sal  vator's,  his  female  beads  with  TilJim's,liia 
Jeremiah  with  Michael  Angelo's  Prophets.  It  is, 
however,  as  the  portrayer  of  ideal  female  beauty 
that  he  considers  him  to  have  woriied  most  in 
harmony  with  his  tastes,  and  to  have  achieved 
his  most  successful  works.  Amongthese  he  gives 
the  preference  to  The  Valentine  (In  the  possession 
of  Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston).  Al!  of  Mr. 
AUston's  works  are,  however,  passed  in  review, 
and  fill],  yet  discriminating,  meed  of  praise  dealt 
to  each.  One  of  tlie  five  lectures  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  Bclshazzar. 


He  long  peal  of  tmmpeta,  and  the  Bhouts  of  the 
people  witjiout,  gave  note  of  the  approach  end  en- 
ttancBoftheEioperor.  In  e  mmDent  more,  with  his 
■will  rtep,  he  entered  the  ampliitbeatrs,  and  strode 
to  the  piece  >et  apart  for  him,  the  wliole  mnlcitade 
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rifling  and  salutdng  him  with  a  bont  of  welcome  that 
might  have  been  heard  beyond  the  waUe  of  Romei 
The  Emperor  acknowledged  the  aalutalion  b^  rifling 
from  his  aeat  and  lifting  the  crown  from  his  head. 
He  was  instantly  seated  again,  and  at  a  sign  from 
him  the  herald  made  proelamation  of  the  entertain- 
ments which  were  to  mllow.  He  who  was  named  as 
the  first  to  suffer  was  Probaa 

When  I  heard  his  name  pronomiced,  with  the 
punishment  which  awaited  nim,  my  resolution  to 
remain  forsook  me,  and  I  tamed  to  rash  from  the 
theatre.  But  my  recollection  of  ProbiiB*s  earnest 
entreaties  that  I  would  be  there,  restrained  me,  and 
I  returned  to  my  seat  I  considered,  that  as  I  would 
attend  the  dying  bed  of  a  friend,  so  I  was  deariy 
bound  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  wait  for  the  last 
moments  of  this  my  more  than  Christian  friend ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  his  death  was  to  be  shocking 
and  harrowbg  to  the  friendly  heart,  was  not  enon^ 
to  absolve  me  from  the  heavy  oblij^tion.  I  there- 
fore kept  my  place,  and  awaited  with  pataeoee  the 
event 

I  had  waited  not  long  when,  from  beneath  that 
extremity  of  the  theatre  where  I  was  sitting,  Probns 
was  led  forth  and  conducted  to  the  centre  of  uie  arena, 
where  was  a  short  pillar  to  which  it  was  customary 
to  bind  the  sufferers  Probns,  as  he  entered,  seemed 
rather  IQce  one  who  came  to  witness  what  was  there, 
than  to  be  himself  the  victim,  so  free  wss  his  step,  so 
erect  his  form.  In  his  face  there  might  indeea  be 
aeen  an  expression,  that  could  only  dwell  on  the 
countenance  of  one  whose  spirit  was  already  gone 
beyond  the  earth,  and  holding  converse  with  tUngs 
unseen.  There  is  always  much  of  this  in  the  serene, 
uplifted  face  of  this  remarkable  man ;  but  it  was 
now  there  written  in  lines  so  bold  and  deep,  that 
there  could  have  been  few  in  that  vast  assembly  but 
must  have  been  impressed  by  it  as  never  before  by 
aught  human.  It  must  have  been  this  which  brought 
so  deep  a  silence  upon  that  great  multitude — ^not  the 
mere  fact  that  an  individunl  was  about  to  be  torn  by 
bona— that  is  an  almost  daily  pastime.  For  it  was 
so,  that  when  he  first  made  his  appearance,  and,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  centre,  turned  and  looked 
round  upon  the  crowded  seats  rising  to  the  heavens, 
the  people  neitiier  moved  nor  spoke,  but  kept  their 
eyes  fastened  upon  him  as  by  some  spell  which  they 
eould  not  break. 

When  he  had  reached  the  pillar,  and  he  who  had 
conducted  him  was  about  to  bind  him  to  it,  it  was 
plain,  by  what  at  that  distance  we  could  observe, 
that  ProDus  was  entreating  him  to  desist  and  leave 
him  at  liberty ;  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded,  for 
that  person  returned,  leaving  him  alone  and  unbound. 
O  sight  of  misery  I  he  who  for  the  humblest  there 
present  would  have  performed  any  office  of  love,  by 
which  the  least  good  diould  rewound  to  them,  left 
alone  and  defenceless,  they  looking  on  and  scarcely 
pitying  his  cruel  fhtel 

When  now  he  had  stood  there  not  many  minutea, 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  vivaria  was  suddenly  thrown 
back,  and  bounding  forth  with  a  roar  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  a  lion  of  huge  dimen- 
sions leaped  upon  the  arena.  Majesty  and  power 
were  inscribed  upon  his  lordly  limos ;  and  as  he 
stood  Uiere  where  he  had  first  sprung,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  multitude,  how  aid  his  gentle  eye 
and  noble  carriage,  with  which  no  one  for  a  moment 
could  associate  meanness,  or  cruelty,  or  revenge, 
east  shame  upon  the  human  monsters  assembled  to 
behold  a  soktary,  unarmed  man  torn  limb  from 
limb  I  When  he  had  in  this  way  looked  upon  that 
cloud  of  faces^  he  then  turned  and  moved  round  the 
arena  through  its  whole  circumference,  still  looking 
upwards  upon  those  who  filled  the  seats-— not  till  he 


had  come  again  to  the  ]^oint  firam  which  he  started, 
so  much  as  noticing  hun  who  stood,  his  victim,  in 
the  midst  Then,  as  if  apparently  for  the  first  time 
beooming  conseioas  of  his  presence,  he  caught  the 
form  of  Probos;  and  moving  alowly  towards  him, 
looked  steadfastly  upon  him,  receiving  in  return  the 
setded  gaae  of  tbe  Christian.  Standing  there,  stdU, 
awhile-  each  kxAing  upon  the  other— 4ie  then 
walked  round  him,  then  approached  nearer,  making 
suddenly  and  for  a  moment  those  motions  whi<£ 
indicate  the  roused  appetite ;  but  as  it  were  in  the 
spirit  of  self-rebuke,  he  umnediately  retn«ted  a  few 
paces  and  lay  down  in  the  sand,  stretching  out  his 
nead  towards  Probus^  and  closing  his  eyes  as  if  for 
sleeps 

ike  people,  who  had  watched  in  sOenee,  and  with 
the  interest  of  those  who  wait  for  their  entertain- 
ment, were  both  amased  and  vexed  at  what  now 
appeared  to  be  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  the 
beast  When,  however,  he  moved  not  from  his 
place,  but  seemed  as  if  he  were  indeed  about  to  fUl 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  those  who  occupied  the  lower 
seats  began  both  to  cry  out  to  him  and  shake  at  him 
their  caps,  and  toss  aSont  their  arms  in  the  hope  to 
rouse  him.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
den. 

Again  a  door  of  the  vivaria  was  thrown  open,  and 
another  of  equal  size,  but  of  a  more  alert  and  rapid 
step,  broke  forth,  and,  as  if  delighted  with  his  sndaen 
liber^  and  the  ample  range,  coursed  round  and 
round  the  arena,  wholly  regardless  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  ProbuB^  intent  only  as  it  seemed  upon  his 
own  amusement  And  when  at  length  he  discovered 
Probns  standing  in  his  place,  it  was  but  to  bound 
towards  him  as  in  frolic,  and  then  wheel  away  in 
pursuit  of  a  pleasure  he  esteemed  more  highly  than 
the  satisfyinff  of  his  hunger. 

At  this,  the  people  were  not  a  little  astonished, 
and  many  who  were  near  me  hesitated  not  to  say, 
"that  there  might  be  some  design  of  the  gods  in 
this."  Others  said  plainly,  but  not  with  raised 
voices,  "An  omen  1  an  omen  1**  At  the  same  time 
Isaac  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  I  could  not  interpret  AureUan 
meanwhile  exhibited  many  signs  of  impntience ;  and 
when  it  was  evident  the  animal  could  not  be  wrought 
up,  either  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  or  of  the  keep- 
ers, to  any  act  of  violence,  he  too  was  taken  away. 
But  when  a  third  had  been  let  loose,  and  with  no 
better  effect,  nay,  with  less — for  he,  when  he  had  at 
length  approached  Probus,  fawned  upon  him,  and 
laid  himsm  at  his  feet — the  people,  superstitious  as 
you  know  beyond  any  others,  now  cried  out  aloud, 
**  An  omen!  an  omen ! "  and  made  the  sign  that  Pro- 
bus  should  be  spared  and  removed. 

Anrelian  himself  seemed  almost  of  the  same  mind, 
and  I  can  hardly  doubt  would  have  ordereil  him  to 
be  released,  but  that  Fronto  at  that  moment  ap- 
proached him,  and  by  a  few  of  those  words,  whicn, 
coming  tnxa  him,  are  received  by  Aurelian  as  mes- 
sages from  Heaven,  put  within  him  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent mind ;  for  nsinff  quickly  from  his  seat  he 
ordered  the  keeper  of  the  vivana  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him.  When  he  appeared  below  upon  the  sands, 
Aurelian  cried  out  to  nun, 

"  Why,  knave,  dost  thou  weary  out  our  patienee 
thus — ^lettmg  forth  besets  already  over-fed  f  Do 
thua  again,  and  thou  thyself  shiit  be  thrown  to 
them.    Art  thou  too  a  Christianf " 

"  Great  Emperor,**  replied  the  keeper,  **  than  those 
I  have  now  let  loose,  there  are  not  larger  nor  fiercer 
in  the  imperial  dens,  and  since  the  sixSi  hour  of  yes- 
terday  they  have  tasted  nor  food  nor  drink.  Why 
they  nave  thus  put  off  their  nature  tis  hard  to  guess, 
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unless  the  general  cir  be  taken  for  the  tmth, '  that 
the  gods  have  touched  them.'  ^ 

AureliAu  was  again  seen  to  wayer,  when  a  voice 
from  the  benches  cried  out, 

"It  is,  O  Emperor,  bat  another  Christian  device  1 
Forget  not  the  voice  from  the  temple !  The  Chris- 
tians, who  claim  powers  over  demons,  bidding  them 
§o  aud  come  at  pleasure,  may  well  be  thought  capa- 
le  to  change,  by  the  magie  imputed  to  them,  the 
nature  of  a  beast" 

*'  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  but  it  is  so. 
Slave !  throw  open  now  the  doors  of  all  thy  vaults, 
and  let  us  see  whether  both  lions  and  tigers  be  not 
too  much  for  this  new  necromancy.  If  it  be  the 
goda  who  interpose,  they  ean  shut  the  mouths  of 
thousands  as  of  one." 

At  those  oruel  words,  the  doors  of  the  vivaria 
were  at  once  flune  open,  and  an  hundred  of  their 
fierce  tenants,  maddened  both  by  hunffer  and  the 
goads  that  had  been  applied,  rushed  forth,  and  in  the 
niry  with  which  in  a  single  mass  they  fell  upon  Pro- 
bus — then  kneeling  upon  the  sands^ — and  burying 
him  beneath  them,  no  one  could  behold  his  fate,  nor, 
when  that  dark  troop  separated  and  ran  howling 
about  the  arena  in  search  of  other  victims,  couLd  the 
eye  discover  the  least  vestige  of  that  holy  man.  I 
Uken  fled  from  the  theatre  as  one  who  flies  from 
that  which  is  worse  than  death. 

Felix  was  next  offered  up,  as  I  have  learned,  and 
after  him  more  than  fourscore  of  the  Christians  of 
Rome. 

ZKTOBXA,  rAITSTA,  AlTD  PISO— raoM  ZBNOBIA. 

A  niffhi  teeae  on  the  Walls  qfPaimyra,    Pito  the  narrator. 

As  Fausta  said  these  words,  we  became  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  person  at  no  great  distance  from 
us,  leaning  against  the  parapet  of  the  wall,  Uie 
upper  part  of  the  form  just  discernible. 

"  Who  stands  yonder  V"  said  Fausta.  "  It  has  not 
the  form  of  a  sentinel — ^besides,  the  sentinel  paces 
by  us  to  and  fro  without  pausing.  It  may  be  Cal- 
purniua.  His  legion  is  m  this  quarter.  Let  us 
move  towards  him." 

"  No.  He  moves  himself  and  comes  towards  u& 
How  dark  the  night  I  can  make  nothing  of  the 
form." 

The  figure  passed  us,  and  unchallenged  by  the 
sentinel  whom  it  met  After  a  brief  absence  it 
returned,  and  stopping  as  it  came  before  us — 

<*  Fausta  r  said  a  voice — onoe  heard,  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

"Zenobial"  said  Fausta,  and  forgetting  dignity, 
embraced  her  as  a  friend. 

"  What  makes  you  here  V"  inquired  Fausta — "  are 
there  none  in  Palmyra  to  do  your  bidding,  but  you 
must  be  abroad  at  such  an  hour  and  such  a  place  f " 

"Tis  not  so  fearful  quite,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  as 
a  battle  field,  and  there  you  trust  me." 

"  Never,  willingly." 

*'Then  you  do  not  love  my  honor!"  said  the 
Queen,  taking  Fausta's  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  love  your  safety  better — ^no — no— what  have  I 
said — not  oetter  than  your  honor — and  yet  to  what 
end  is  honor,  if  we  lose  the  life  in  which  it  resides. 
I  sometimes  think  we  purchase  human  glory  too 
dearly,  at  the  sacrifice  oi  quiet,  peace,  and  security." 

'*  But  you  do  not  think  so  long:  What  is  a  iife 
of  indulgenee  and  sloth.  Life  u  worthy  only  in 
what  it  achieves.  Should  I  have  done  better  to 
have  sat  over  my  embroidery,  in  the  midst  of  my 
slaves,  all  my  <layB,  than  to  have  spent  them  in 
building  up  a  kingdom  f" 

"  Oh,  no~-no — you  have  done  right  Slaves  ean 
embroider.  Zenobia  cannot  This  hand  was  made 
for  other  weapon  than  the  needle." 

yoL.  11. — 12 


"  I  am  weary,"  said  the  Queen,  "  let  us  sit,"  and 
saying  so,  she  placed  herself  upon  the  low  stone 
block,  upon  which  we  had  been  sitting,  and  drawing 
Fausta  near  her,  she  threw  her  left  arm  round  her, 
retaining  the  hand  she  held  clasped  in  her  own. 

"  I  am  weary,"  she  continued,  "  for  I  have  walked 
nearly  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  You  ask  what 
makes  me  here  t  No  night  passes  but  I  visit  these 
towers  and  battlementSb  If  the  governor  of  the  ship 
sleeps,  the  men  at  the  watch  sleep.  Besides,  I  love 
Palmyra  too  well  to  sleep  while  others  wait  and 
watch.  I  would  do  my  share.  How  beautiful  is 
this!  The  city  girded  by  these  strange  fires  I  its 
ears  filled  with  this  busy  music  Piso,  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  an  enemy,  and  such  an  enemy,  is 
there,  and  that  these  sights  and  sounds  are  aU  of 
death." 

"  Would  it  were  not  so,  noble  Queen.  Would  it 
were  not  yet  too  late  to  move  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
If  even  at  the  risk  of  life  F — 

"  Forbear,  Piso,"  quickly  rejoined  the  Queen,  "  it 
is  to  no  purpose.  You  have  my  thanks,  but  your 
Emperor  has  closed  the  door  of  peace  for  ever.  It 
is  now  war  unto  death.  He  may  prove  victor.  It 
is  quite  possible.  But  I  draw  not  back — no  word 
of  supplication  goes  from  me.  And  every  citizen  of 
Palmyra — save  a  few  sottish  souls— is  with  me.  It 
were  worth  my  throne  and  my  life,  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  an  embassy  now  to  Aurelian.  But  let  us 
not  speak  of  this,  but  of  things  more  agreeable. 
The  day  for  trouble,  the  night  for  rest  Fausta, 
where  is  the  quarter  of  Calpurnius  I  Methinks  it  is 
hereabouts." 

^  It  is,"  replied  Fausta,  "just  beyond  the  towers 
of  the  gate  next  to  us ;  were  it  not  for  this  thick 
night,  we  could  see  where  at  this -time  he  is  usually 
to  be  found  doing,  like  yourself,  an  unnecessary 
tasL" 

"He  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  fsithful — ^may  he 
prove  as  true  to  you,  my  noble  firl,  as  he  has  to  me. 
Albeit  I  am  myself  a  sceptic  in  love,  I  cannot  but  be 
made  happier  when  I  see  hearts  worthy  of  each 
other  united  by  that  bond.  I  trust  that  bright  days 
are  coming,  when  I  may  do  you  the  honor  I  would. 
Piso,  I  am  largely  a  debtor  to  your  brother— and 
Palmyra  as  much.  Singular  fortune! — that  while 
Rome  thus  oppresses  me,  to  Romans  I  should  owe  so 
much — to  one,  twice  my  life,  to  another,  my  army. 
But  where,  Lucius  Piso,  was  your  heart,  that  it  ml 
not  into  the  snare  that  caught  Calpurnius  t" 

"  My  heart,"  I  replied,  "has  always  been  Fausta'e 
— ^from  childhood" — 

"  Our  attachment,"  said  Fausta,  interrupting  me, 
"  is  not  less  than  love,  but  greater.  It  is  Uie  sacred 
tie^  of  nature — if  I  may  say  so — of  brother  to  sister — 
it  is  friendship." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  the  Queen.  "  I  like  the 
sentiment  It  is  not  less  than  love,  but  greater. 
Love  is  a  delirium,  a  dream,  a  disease.  It  is  full  of 
disturbance.  It  is  unequal — capricious — unjust ;  its 
felicity,  when  at  the  nigh  est,  is  then  nearest  to 
deepest  misery — a  step— and  it  is  into  unfathomable 
gulra  of  woe.  While  the  object  loved  is  as  yet 
unattained — ^Ufe  is  darker  than  darkest  night 
When  it  is  attained,  it  is  then  oftener  like  the  ocean 
heaving  and  tossing  from  its  foundations,  than  the 
calm,  peaceful  lake,  which  mirrors  friendship.  And 
when  lost — all  is  lost — the  universe  is  nothing. 
Who  will  deny  it  the  name  of  madness!  Will 
love  find  entrance  into  Elysium  f  Will  heaven 
know  more  than  friendship  t  I  trust  not  It  were 
an  element  of  discord  there  where  harmony  should 
reign  perpetual."  After  a  pause  in  which  she  seem- 
ed buriea  in  thought,  she  added  musingly, — "  What 
darkness  rests  upon  the  ftiture.    Life,  like  love,  is 
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itself  bot  a  drenm— often  a  brief  or  a  prolonged 
madneaa.  Ite  light  bama  ■ometimce  brightiT,  ofmer 
obeourely,  and  wiUi  a  flickering  ray,  and  tMn  goes 
out  in  smoke  and  darknesa  "How  strange  that 
creatures  so  exquisitely  wrought  as  we  are,  capable 
of  BQch  thoughts  and  acts,  rising  by  science,  aod  art, 
and  letters  idmost  to  the  level  of  Oods,  should  be 
fixed  here  for  so  short  a  time,  mnning  oar  race  with 
the  uuinteUigent  brute — living  not  so  long  as  some, 
dying  like  alL  Could  I  have  ever  looked  out  of 
this  Ufe  into  the  possession  of  any  other  beyond  it,  I 
brieve  my  aims  would  have  been  different  I 
should  not  so  eauly  have  been  satisfied  with  glory 
and  power.  At  least  I  thii.k  so-*for  who  knows 
himselt  I  should  then,  I  think,  have  reached  after 
hiffher  kinds  of  excellence,  each,  for  example,  as 
existing  more  in  the  mind  itself  could  be  of  avail 
tdttr  death— could  be  carried  out  of  tlie  worlds 
which  power — riches — glory^-cannot  The  greatest 
service  which  any  pliuosopher  could  perfonn  for 
the  human  race,  would  be  to  demonstrate  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  existence,  in  the  same  satisiaetory 
manner  that  Euclid  demonstrates  the  truths  of 
geometry.  We  cannot  help  believing  £aclid  if  we 
would,  and  the  truths  he  has  established  concerning 
Hues  and  angles,  influence  us  whether  we  will  or 
not  Whenever  the  immortality  of  the  soul  shall  be 
proved  in  like  manner,  so  that  men  cannot  help 
Dclieving  it,  so  that  they  shall  draw  it  in  with  the 
first  elements  of  all  knowledge,  then  will  mankind 
become  a  quite  different  race  of  beings.  Men  will 
be  more  virtuous  and  more  happy.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  be  either  in  a  very  exalted  degree,  dwelling 
as  we  do  in  the  deep  omoure— uncertain  whether 
we  are  mere  earth  and  water,  or  parts  of  the  divinity 
— whether  we  are  worms  or  mimortals — men  or 
6od»— spending  all  our  days  in,  at  best,  miserable 
perplexity  and  doubt  Do  you  remember,  Fausta 
and  Piso,  the  discourse  of  Longinus  in  Uie  garden, 
concerning  the  probability  of  a  future  lifef" 

"  We  do,  very  distinctly.** 

**  And  how  did  it  impress  you  f " 

"  It  seemed  to  possess  much  likelihood,"  replied 
Fausta,  "  but  that  was  alL" 

''Yes,"  remonded  the  Queen,  sighing  deeply, 
"  that  was  inoeed  aU.  Philosophy,  in  this  part  of  it, 
is  a  mere  guesa  Even  Longinus  can  but  conjecture. 
And  what  to  his  great  and  piercing  intellect  stands 
but  in  the  stren^Ji  of  probability — ^to  ours  will,  of 
necessity,  address  itself  in  the  very  weakness  of 
fiction.  As  it  is,  I  value  life  only  for  the  brightest 
and  best  it  can  give  now,  and  these  to  my  mind  are 
power  and  a  tiirone.  When  these  are  lost  I  would 
nil  unregarded  into  darkness  and  denth." 

"  But,  I  ventured  to  suggest,  **  you  derive  great 
pleasure  and  large  profit  from  study — ^from  the 
researches  of  phuosophy,  from  the  knowledge  of 
history,  from  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  art, 
and  tne  magnificence  of  nature.  Are  not  these 
things  that  give  worth  to  lifei  If  you  reasoned 
ariffht,  and  probed  the  soul  well,  would  you  not 
find  that  from  these,  as  from  hidden  springs,  a  great 
deal  of  all  the  best  felicity  you  have  tasted,  has 
welled  up?  Hien — still  more,  in  acts  of  good  and 
just  government — in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
your  subjects^-from  private  friendship^mim  affec- 
tions resting  *upon  oDJeets  worthy  to  be  loved — ^has 
no  happiness  come  worth  living  for  f  And  besides 
all  this — from  an  inward  consciousness  of  rectitude  I 
Most  of  all  this  may  still  be  yours»  though  you  no 
longer  sat  upon  a  throne,  and  men  hdd  their  lives 
but  in  your  breath." 

"From  such  sources,"  replied  Zenobia,  <*some 
strcama  have  issued,  it  may  oe,  that  have  added  to 
what   I  have    enjoyed — ^but  of   themselves,  tliey 


would  have  been  nothing.  The  lot  of  earth,  being 
of  the  low  and  common  herd,  is  a  lot  too  low  and 
sordid  to  be  taken  if  proffered.  I  tliank  the  Gods 
mine  has  been  better.  It  has  been  a  throne— glory 
— ^rteown — ^pomp  and  power — and  I  have  been 
happy.  Stripped  of  these,  and  without  the  proepeet 
of  mimortality,  and  I  would  not  Kve." 

With  these  words  she  rose  quickly  tnm  her  seat^ 
saying  that  she  had  a  ftirther  aatey  to  perform. 
Fausta  entreated  to  be  used  as  an  agent  or  messenger, 
but  could  not  prevail  Zenobia,  darting  from  our 
side,  was  in  a  moment  lost  in  the  suiroonding  dark- 
We  returned  to  the  house  of  Graoehos. 


BiPoea-HntoM  thx  lsotuib  oar  aujrov. 

All  the  pictures  to  which  I  have  just  refened, 
and  many  others,  to  which  I  shall  presently  turn 
your  attention,  are  examples  of  that  peculiar  charm 
m  art,  styled  by  the  critics  repose.  There  is  hardly 
a  work  from  the  hand  of  AUston  which  is  not,  either 
in  the  whole,  or  in  some  considerable  part,  an  in- 
stance in  point  The  word  Repose  alone,  periiaps, 
with  sufficient  aoeuraey,  describes  the  state  of  mind, 
and  the  outward  aspect  of  nature  intoided  by  it 
It  describes  the  breathless  silence  and  deep  rest  of  a 
midsummer  day,  when  not  a  leaf  moves,  and  the 
slindowB  fall  dark  and  heavy  upon  the  fkce  of  the 
clear  water,  which  repeats  eveir  object  near  it  as  in 
a  mirror ;  the  cow  on  the  banx,  half  aaleep,  ladly 
chewing  the  cud,  and  flapping  away  the  mes  from 
her  side ;  and  the  only  sound  to  break  the  silence, 
the  sleepy  drone  of  the  locust;  while  a  warm, 
misty  atmosphere,  through  which  you  just  catch 
the  roofr  of  the  neighboring  village,  wraps  all 
things  in  its  purplish  folds.  Or,  it  describ«s  the 
weary  foot-traveUer  sitting  upon  a  stone  by  the 
brook-side,  as  he  rests,  watching  the  sheep  as  they 
nibble  the  short  grass,  or  the  falling  of  the  autumn 
leaves,  as  they  alight  upon  those  which  had  fidleii 
before;  these  the  only  sounds,  save  the  ([urgUng  of 
the  water  among  the  pebbles,  and  the  distant  Sab* 
bath  bell  tliat  echoes  among  the  hilla  The  poets 
understand  this  deep  repose,  and  paint  no  picture 
oftouer. 

Now  ikdos  the  gliinm«riDg  landse^M  on  tlis  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  Bolemn  sallnefis  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  hto  dronV  flight, 
And  diowtj  tlDkUiigs  luU  the  dlatsnt  folds: 

Bave  that  from  vonder  Ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Ofaoch  as,  wandering  near  her  aeeret  bower. 
Molest  her  andont  aoUtary  reign. 

And  in  the  words  of  Bryant : 

For  me,  I  He 
Languidly  In  the  rtiade,  where  the  thick  tnri; 
Tet  vligln  firom  the  klaaes  of  the  sun, 
Betalns  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 
That  still  dehtys  its  coming. 

And  again: 

The  massy  rocks  themselves, 
And  the  old  sad  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  ftvm  knoll  to  knoll  a  causey  mde, 
Or  bridse  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  root% 
With  all  their  earth  upon  them^  twisting  high. 
Breathe  fixed  tranquillity. 

lliere  is  much  that  is  closely  kindred  in  the  genius 
of  Bryant  and  AUston.  They  both  love,  prefer,  the 
calm,  the  thoughtful,  the  eontemplativa  Their  pie> 
tures,  in  oolor  and  in  verse,  paint,  oftener  than  any 
other  theme,  this  silence,  rest,  deep  repose  of  nature ; 
the  pictures  of  Allston  fdU  of  poetry,  the  poems  of 
Bryant  gushing  with  life  and  truth. 
As  in  these  exquisite  lines: 
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And  now,  wben  cohms  Um  odm  mUd  dftjr,  m  ttfll  soeb  dnjrs 

wtU  eoma. 
To  call  the  sqnirrel  and  the  bee  fh>m  out  their  winter  home ; 
When  the  aoand  of  dropping  nuts  b  heard,  thoagfa  all  the 

treea  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smokj  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose   ftagranoe 

late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  fliid  them  la  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no 

more. 

Hera  are  nnuic,  poetry,  and  painting — ^like  Gano- 
Ta's  Three  Gracea,  embracing  each  other—bound 
together  in  indiaaoluble  union;  beautiful  apart, 
bMuUful  always,  but  more  beautiful  when  knit  to- 
gether by  such  a  bond.  I  may  add  of  this  hymn  of 
Bryant,  that,  like  tiie  Elegy  or  Gray,  the  one  hardly 
less  perfect  than  the  other,  the  pathos  and  the 
beauty  are  too  deep  for  any  one  to  trust  his  voioe 
to  read  aloud. 


CABOLOni  OILICAN. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman^ 
of  Charleston,  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Howard, 
a  shipwright  of  Boston,  in  which  city  she  was 
bom  October  8,  1794.  Her  father  died  in  her 
infancy,  when  her  mother  took  her  to  redde  in 
yarious  country  towns  of  Massaohnsetts.  The 
story  of  her  early  life  and  of  her  literary  deyelop- 
ment  has  been  told  by  heraelf  in  a  pleasing  chap- 
ter of  Autobiography,  in  Hart^s  "Female  Prose 
Writers  of  America."  When  she  was  ten  years 
of  age,  she  followed  her  mother^s  remains  to  the 
graye  at  North  Andoyer.  She  has  noticed  the 
early  influences  of  her  life  at  Cambridge.  "  Either 
childhood,"  she  writes, 

is  not  the  thoughtless  period  for  which  it  is  famed, 
or  my  soseeptiDility  to  suffering  was  peculiar.  I 
remember  mueh  physical  pain.  I  recollect,  and  I 
think  Bunyan,  the  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  de- 
scribes the  same,  a  deep  horror  at  darkness,  a  suffo- 
cation, a  despair,  a  sense  of  injury  when  left  alone 
at  night,  that  has  since  made  me  tender  to  this 
mysterious  trial  of  youth.  I  recollect  also  my  indig- 
nation after  a  chastisement  for  breaking  some  china, 
and  in  consequence  I  have  always  oeen  careful 
never  to  express  anger  at  children  or  servants  for  a 
similar  miarortune. 

In  contrast  to  this,  come  the  memories  of  chas- 
inff  butterflies,  launching  chips  for  boats  on  sunny 
riUs»  dressing  dolls,  embroidering  the  glowing 
sampler,  and  the  soft  maternal  mesmerism  of  my 
motner^s  hand,  when,  with  my  head  reclined  on  her 
knee,  she  smoothed  my  hair,  and  sang  the  fine  old 
song 

In  the  downhill  of  Hfe. 

As  Wordsworth  says  in  his  almost  garrulous  en- 
thusiasm. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soni,  and  I  grew  ap, 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear ; 
Mneh  ftvored  in  my  birth-place. 

I  say  birth-place,  for  true  life  is  not  stamped  on 
the  spot  where  our  eyes  first  open,  but  our  mind- 
birth  comes  from  the  varied  associations  of  child- 
hood, and  therefore  may  I  trace  to  the  wild  influences 
of  nature,  particulariy  to  those  of  sweet  Auburn, 
now  the  Osmbridge  Cemetery,  the  formation  of 
whatever  I  may  possess  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment Residiiig  just  at  its  entrance,  I  passed  long 
summer  morninffs  making  thrones  and  couehes  of 
mots,  and  listening  to  the  robins  and  bUu^birdsw 

Our  residenoe  was  nearly  opposite  Governor 
Gerry's,  and  we  were  frequent  visiters  there.  One 
evenmg  I  saw  a  small  book  on  the  recessed  window- 


seat  of  their  norlor.  It  was  Gesner^s  Death  of 
Abel ;  I  opened  it,  spelt  out  its  contents,  and  soon 
tears  began  to  flow.  Eager  to  finish  it,  and  ashamed 
of  emotions  so  novel,  I  screened  my  little  self  so  as 
to  allow  the  light  to  fall  only  on  the  book,  and, 
while  forgotten  by  the  group,  I  also  forgetting 
the  music  and  mirth  that  surrounded  me,  shed,  at 
eight  years,  the  first  preluding  tears  over  fictitious 
sorrow. 

I  had  seen*  scarcely  any  children's  books  except 
the  Primer,  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  no  poetry  adapted 
to  my  age ;  therefore,  without  presumption,  I  maj 
claim  some  originality  at  an  attempt  at  an  acrostic 
on  an  infant,  by  the  name  of  Howard,  beginning — 

How  sweet  Is  the  half  opened  rose  I 
Oh,  bow  sweet  is  the  violet  to  view  I 
Who  receives  more  plessare  fh>m  them— 

Here  it  seems  I  broke  down  in  the  acrostio  de- 
partment, and  went  on — 

Than  the  one  who  thinks  them  like  yon  f 
Yes,  yes,  you're  a  sweet  Utile  rose, 
That  will  Dioom  like  one  awhile; 
And  then  you  will  be  like  one  still, 
For  I  hope  yoa  will  die  without  gnlls. 

The  Davidsons,  at  the  same  age,  would  I  suppose 
have  smiled  at  this  poor  rhyming,  but  in  vindication 
of  my  teft-yearold-ahip  I  must  remark,  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  educational  light  of  the 
present  era,  while  I  was  in  the  dark  age  of  1806. 

My  education  was  exceedingly  irregular,  a  per- 
petual passing  from  school  to  school,  from  my 
earliest  memory.  I  drew  a  very  little,  and  worked 
the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood**  on  white  satin,  in  floss 
silk;  my  teacher  and  my  grandmother  being  the 
only  persons  who  recognised  in  the  remarkable  Indi- 
vid uius  that  issued  from  my  hands,  a  likeness  to 
those  innocent  sufferers. 

I  taught  myself  the  English  guitar  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  from  hearing  a  schoolmate  take  lessons,  and 
ambitiously  made  a  tune,  which  I  doubt  if  posterity 
will  care  to  hear.  By  depriving  myself  of  some 
luxuries,  I  purchased  an  instrument,  over  which  my 
whole  soul  was  poured  in  joy  and  sorrow  for  many 
years.  A  dear  friend,  who  shared  my  desk  at 
school,  was  kind  enough  to  work  out  all  my  sums 
for  me  (there  were  no  black-boards  thenV  while  I 
wrote  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  tne  eupho- 
nious name  of  Eugenia  Fitz  Allen,  llie  consequence 
is  that,  so  fiir  as  arithmetic  is  concerned,  I  have  been 
subject  to  perpetual  mortification  ever  since,  and 
shudder  to  this  day  when  any  one  asks  how  much 
is  seven  times  nine. 

I  never  eould  remember  the  multiplication  table, 
and,  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  its  head  m  revenge,  set 
it  to  rhyma  I  wrote  my  school  themes  in  rhyme, 
and  instead  of  following  "Beauty  soon  deeays," 
and  "  Cherish  no  ill  designs,**  in  B  and  C,  I  suipnsed 
my  teacher  with  Pope*s  couplet-^ 

Beanties  In  Tain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll. 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  bat  merit  wins  the  soul. 

My  teacher,  who  at  that  period  was  more  ambi- 
tious for  me  than  I  was  for  myself,  initiated  me  into 
Latin,  a  great  step  for  that  period. 

•        ••••••• 

About  this  period  I  walked  four  miles  a  wedc  to 
Boston,  to  join  a  private  class  in  French.     ■ 

The  religious  feeling  was  always  powerful  within 
me.  I  remember,  in  girlhood,  a  passionate  joy  in 
lonely  prayer,  and  a  delicious  elevation,  when  with 
upnused  look,  I  trod  my  chamber  fioo. ,  ^ecitin^  or 
singing  Watts's  Sacred  Lyrios.  At  sixteen  I  jomed 
the  Gonununion  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. 
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At  tha  iga  of  dghteen  I  made  uiotbcr  sKrifice  in 
drcM  to  purchase  a  Itible  wIUi  a  m&rgia  lufficieatl^ 
large  to  enable  me  to  insert  s  commentuj.  To  this 
object  1  deroUd  MTeral  montha  af  atudj,  tmi^er- 
ring  to  ila  pages  my  deliberate  ooDTictioas. 

1  am  glad  to  class  loipself  with  the  lev  vbo  firat 
wtablished  the  SabUth  School  and  Beoevolent 
Bociety  at  Watertovn,  and  to  say  tliat  I  have  en- 
deavored, under  all  circumstances,  wherever  mj 
lot  has  faileo,  to  carry  oa  Uie  work  of  aooiol  love. 

With  sacb  tjiBtes  and  inoentlvea,  and  a  parallel 
deTeliipmeut  of  the  religiooB  sentimeDt,  Mies 
Howard  ooinmenoed  a  liurarj  career  at  the  age 
of  8ixt««D  with  a  poetical  compoeitioD,  "  Jep- 
thah'a  Rash  Vow."  The  Iforlh  Amtri^an  E»- 
viae,  in  its  Hiaoelluny,  publiabed  her  next  vetaea, 
''Joirus's  Daughter."  la  1819  aha  was  married 
to  Bamuel  Gilman,  and  went  to  reside  tvitb  him 
in  Cborleeton,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian'  Church.  Dr.  Gilman  hfia  a  literary 
repnt&tjoii  outside  of  his  profession,  as  the  author 
of  a  pleasant  volume  of  character.  The  Memoiri 
ofaNem  England  Villagt  Choir. 


^c^-CA-A/>-X_T 
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In  18S3,  Hrs.  Gilman  oommeneed  the  pnhhca- 
t!oo  uf  the  Rom  Bud,  a  weekly  Juvenile  news- 

ner,  one  of  the  earlieet,  if  not  the  first  of  its 
d  in  the  conntiy,  which  developed  itself  in  the 
matore  Sovthem  Bom.  From  this  periodical  her 
writings  have  been  collected.  Her  Rea>Ueo- 
t%on»  of  a  Nea  England  SiAudceeper,  and  of  a 
Southim  Matron^  have  been  much  admired  for 
their  femininesimplioity  and  qniet  hmoor;  aiding 
the  praotjcal  lessons  of  life  in  the  most  amiable 
spirit.  The  story  in  these  is  a  slight  vehicle  for 
the  facts.  In  her  Poetry  of  Tniv«llmg  in  the 
n»iud  Statet,  published  in  1886,  she  hus 
sketched  the  incidents  of  both  a  Northern  and 
Sonthem  Eicnrsion  with  spirit.  The  volume 
also  contains  some  pleasant  papers  by  her  friends. 
Mrs.  GiliTi''"  's  Vertet  of  a  I^etime  wore  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1849.  TaUi  and  Ballad*, 
and  ButK  Raymond,  or  Zoct'i  Progreu,  ore 
other   volumes   from    the   same   •onroe.     The 


Oraelti  from  the  Poett,  and  The  Sybil,  an 
passages  of  verse  from  the  beet  poett,  ingeniooslj 
arraoged  under  appropriate  classiScationB  of  faet 
or  leatiinenL,  to  respond  to  numbers  which  are 
to  be  taken  at  random. 

UiB.  Gihnan  has  also  edited  the  Letien  <^ 
Elita  Wiltineon  during  the  Invation  of  Cha/rlit' 
UnL,  one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  memo- 
riala  of  the  Revoludonary  Era.* 

The  prose  of  Ura.  Gilman's  books  ta  natnnl  and 
anafiected,  with  a  cheerfiil  vein  of  bnmor.  Her 
poems  are  marked  by  their  grace  of  expreeeion, 
chiefly  referring  to  nature,  or  the  warrn-heorted, 
home-cherishing  affectjons,  A  description  of  a 
southern  oonntry  home  in  the  opening  of  a  little 
poem  entitled  '*  The  Plantation,"  is  in  a  happy 


Fkrewell.  awhile,  the  city's  hum 

Where  busy  footsteps  Ul, 
And  welcome  to  my  weary  eye 

The  planter's  friendly  balL 
Here  let  me  rise  at  early  dawn. 

And  list  the  mockbird's  lay. 
Tliat,  warbling  near  onr  lowland  home. 

Bite  on  the  waving  spray. 
Hien  tread  ths  diading  avenae 

Beneath  the  cedar's  gloom, 
Or  gnm  tree,  with  its  flickered  ehad^ 

Ur  chinquapen's  perfume. 
The  myrtle  tree,  the  orange  wild. 

The  cyprea'  flexile  boagh, 
Tlie  holly  with  ile  polished  leavea. 

Are  aU  before  me  now. 


And  here,  in  eolter  lovelinees, 

Tie  white-bloomed  bay  expaoda 
The  long  gray  moes  hann  gracefolly, 

Idly  I  twine  its  wreaths, 
Or  stop  to  catch  tlie  fragrant  air 

Hie  frequent  Uoeeom  breathee. 
life  wakes  aronnd — the  red  bird  darta 

Like  flame  from  tree  to  tree; 


Hie  squirrel  climbs  the  hickory  bougli, 

Theoee  peeps  with  earefol  ey6 
Tlie  humming-bird,  with  bmy  wing, 

In  rainbow  beaatv  movea. 
Above  the  tnunpet-bloeeom  floats. 

And  aipe  the  tube  he  loves. 
Triumphant  to  you  withered  ping; 

The  soaring  eagle  fliw. 


Tie  hnnter's  bugle  eoboes  near. 

And  eee — his  weary  tmiii. 
With  minglei!  faowlings,  scent  the  woods. 

Or  scour  the  open  plain. 
Ton  ikiff  is  darting  from  the  oove. 

And  list  the  n^ro's  song — 
n«  then*,  hii  owner  and  hia  boat — 

While  glide  the  erew  along. 
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And  when  the  leading  voice  is  loet, 

Receding  from  the  shore, 
His  brother  boatmen  swell  the  strain. 

In  chorus  with  the  oar. 

The  following  is  from  the  aooount  of  a  visit  to 
Qaebec,  in  18S6,  in  The  2fbte$  of  a  TraiMer. 

TO  THB  vmrums. 

Oh  pnre  and  gentle  ones,  within  your  ark 

Securely  rest! 
Bine  be  the  sky  above— your  quiet  bark — 

By  soft  winds  blest  I 

Still  toil  in  duty  and  commune  with  heaven, 

World-weaned  and  free ; 
Gk>d  to  his  humblest  creatures  room  has  given, 

And  space  to  be. 

Space  for  the  ea^le  in  the  vaulted  sky 

To  plume  his  wing — 
Space  for  the  rin^-dove  by  her  yonng  to  lie. 

And  softly  sing. 

Space  for  the  sun-flower,  bright  with  yellow  glow 

To  court  the  sky — 
Space  for  the  violet,  where  the  wild  woods  grow. 

To  live  and  die. 

Space  for  the  ocean  in  its  giant  might, 

To  swell  and  rave — 
Space  for  the  river,  tinged  with  rosy  light, 

Wherl  green  bann  wave. 

Space  for  the  snn,  to  tread  his  path  in  might, 

And  golden  pride- 
Space  for  the  glow-worm,  calling  by  her  light, 

Love  to  her  sida 

Then  pare  and  gentle  ones,  within  your  ark 

Securely  rest ! 
Blue  be  the  skies  above,  and  your  still  bark 

By  kind  winds  blest 

Mb8.  Garolinb  H.  Glotsr,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman,  has  also  acquired 
distinGtion  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  Maga- 
zines, by  a  number  of  productions  marked  by 
their  spirit  and  domestic  sentiment.  She  was 
bom  in  1828,  in  Charleston;  was  married  in 
1840,  and  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1846,  has  resided  with  her  parents. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ^^  Caroline  How- 
ard,'* her  mother's  maiden  name,  she  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  literature  for  children,  and 
also  written  several  poems  and  tales,  which 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  the  day. 

spsmo  moL 

Gk>d  of  the  hovrs,  God  of  these  golden  honrs ! 

My  heart*o*erflows  with  love 
To  Thee,  who  giv'st  with  liberal  hand  these  flowers ; 
To  Thee,  who  sendest  oool,  delicious  showers, 

Fresh  from  the  founts  above. 

Gk>d  of  the  hours,  the  fleetinff  checkered  time, 

When  Nature  smiles  and  weeps. 
Thou  paintest  sunset  clouds  with  hues  sublime, 
lliou  tnnest  bird-notes  to  the  joyous  chime 

That  all  creation  keeps. 

Pale,  emerald  trees,  how  graeeftiDy  ye  twine 

Around  your  boughs  a  wreath; 
Or  does  some  angel  hand  with  touch  divine, 
Bring  from  celestial  bowers  your  verdure  fine, 

To  deck  the  bowers  beneath. 

How  silently  your  leaflets  old  and  brown 
On  unmiUiting  wings, 


In  autumn  months  came  floating,  floating  down. 
To  form  a  carpet,  .as  they  formed  a  crown 
For  you,  ye  forest  kings. 

Well  may  you  bend  with  proud  and  haughty  sweep. 

For  sunbeams  love  to  lie 
Upon  your  boughs,  the  breeze  you  captive  keep. 
And  e'en  the  dew-drops  which  the  night-clouds  weep 

Upon  your  leaflets,  die. 

Last  eve  the  moon  on  modest  twilight  smiled, 

And  told  the  stars  'twas  Spring ! 
She  swept  the  wave,  deUciously  it  gleamed. 
She  touched  the  Urds,  and  woke  them  as  they 
dreamed, 

A  few  soft  notes  to  sing. 

God  of  the  April  flowers,  how  large  thy  gift — 

The  rainbow  of  the  skies 
That  spans  the  changing  clouds  with  footstep  swift — 
And  rainbows  of  the  earth,  that  meekly  lift 

To  thee  their  glorious  eyes. 

Oh,  not  content  with  beauty  rich  and  fair. 

Thou  givest  perfume  too, 
That  loads  with  burden  sweet  the  tender  air. 
And  comes  to  fill  the  heart  with  rapture  rare. 

Each  blushing  mom  anew. 

God  of  the  Spring-time  hours  I  what  give  we  Thee, 

When  thus  Thou  bounteous  art  f 
Thou  owest  us  naught,  we  owe  Thee  all  we  see- 
Enjoyment,  hope,  thought,  health,  eternity, 

The  life-beat  of  each  heart 

This  mom  came  birds  on  pinions  bright  and  fleet, 

A. lullaby  to  sing 
To  Winter  as  he  slept — but  other  voices  sweet 
The  low  dirge  drowned,  and  warbled  carol  meet. 

To  greet  the  waking  Spring. 

Thus  trees,  and  birds,  and  buds,  and  skies  conspire 

To  speak  unto  the  heart, 
*'  Renew  thy  strenffth,  be  fresh,  be  pure,  desire 
To  be  new  touched  with  purifying  fire. 

That  evil's  growth  depart** 

God  of  the  Seasons  I  from  our  bosoms  blow 

The  sin-leaves,  and  plant  flowers 
Bedewed  by  gentlest  rains,  that  they  may  show, 
That  tended  by  thy  love  alone  they  grow, 

God  of  tliese  golden  hours. 

CABL08  WILCOX. 

Carlos  Wilcox  was  the  son  of  a  former  of  ITew- 
port,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1794.  In  his  fourdi  year  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Orwell,  Vermont.  He  entered  Middle- 
bury  College  soon  after  its  organization,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  course  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory oration.  He  then  went  to  Andover, 
where  his  studies  were  frequently  intermpted  by 
the  delicate  state  of  his  b^th.  He  commenced 
preaching  in  1818,  bat  was  obliged  after  a  few 

months*  trial  to  desist  The  following  two  years 
were  spent,  with  intervals  of  travelling,  with  a 
friend  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut  His  chief  oc- 
cupation was  the  composition  of  his  poem.  The 
Age  qf  Benevolence^  the  first  book  of  which  he 
published  at  his  own  expense  in  1822.  In  1824 
ne  accepted  a  call  from  the  North  Church  at 
Hartford.    He  resigned  this  situation  in  1826  on 
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aooonnt  of  his  health.  Thk  being  somewhat  re- 
established by  travel  during  the  summer  months, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Danbnry  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Here  he  died  on  the  29th  of  the  following 

His  B&maifuf^  were  published  in  1828.  The 
volume  contains  two  poems,  The  Age  qf  Benevo- 
lenee  and  The  Beligion  <tf  Taete^  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  fourteen  Ser- 
mons. Both  of  the  poems  are  incomplete.  It 
was  the  anthor^s  design  that  the  first  should  ex- 
tend to  ^Ye  books,  of  which  he  only  lived  to 
complete  the  first  and  portions  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing. These  are  entitled.  Benevolence,  the 
Glory  of  Heaven ;  Benevolence  on  £arth,  the  re- 
semblance of  Heaven ;  the  Need  of  Benevolence, 
and  the  Rewards  of  Benevolence.  The  second 
poem  extends  to  one  hundred  and  seven  Bpen- 
serian  stanzas. 

The  poems  of  Wilcox  abound  in  passages  of 
rural  description  of  remarkable  accuracy.  The 
greater  portion  is,  however,  occupied  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  power  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe  and 
the  human  mind.  His  verse  always  maintains 
correctness  and  dignity  of  expression,  and  often 
rises  to  passages  of  sublimity. 

BPBnro  XH  nw  btolahs— tbom  ram  aqm  of  BBrsrousics. 

The  spring,  made  dreary  by  iaceesant  rain. 
Was  well  nigh  gone,  and  not  a  glimpse  appeared 
Of  vernal  lovelmew,  but  light-green  turf 
Round  the  deep  bubbling  fountain  in  the  vale, 
Or  by  the  rivulet  on  the  hill-aide,  near 
Its  cultivated  baae,  fironting  the  south, 
Where  in  the  first  warm  rays  of  March  it  sprung 
Amid  dissolving  snow : — save  these  mere  specks 
Of  earliest  verdure,  with  a  few  pale  flowers. 
In  other  years  bright  blowing  soon  as  earth 
Unveils  her  face,  and  a  £unt  vermeil  tinge 
On  clumps  of  maple  of  the  softer  kind, 
Was  nothing  visible  to  give  to  May, 
Though  far  advanced,  an  aspect  more  like  her's 
Than  like  November*B  universal  gloom. 
All  day  beneath  the  sheltering  hovel  stood 
The  drooping  herd,  or  lingered  near  to  ask 
Tlie  food  of  winter.    A  few  lonely  birds, 
Of  those  that  in  this  northern  cUme  remain 
Throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  dawn  of  spring, 
At  pleasant  noon,  from  their  unknown  retreat 
Come  suddenly  to  view  with  lively  notes. 
Or  those  that  soonest  to  this  clime  return 
From  warmer  regions,  in  thick  groves  were  seen. 
But  with  their  feathers  nifiled,  and  despoiled 
Of  all  their  glossy  lustre,  sitting  mute. 
Or  only  skipping,  with  a  single  chirp. 
In  quest  of  food.    Whene'er  the  heavy  clouds, 
That  half  way  down  the  mountain  Bi<&  oft  hung. 
As  if  o*erloac(ed  with  their  watery  store. 
Were  parted,  though  with  motion  unobserved, 
Through  their  dark  opening,  white  with  snow  ap- 
peared 
Its  lowest,  e*cn  its  cultivated,  peaks. 
With  sinking  heart  the  husbandman  surveyed 
The  melancholy  scene,  and  much  his  fears 
On  famine  dwelt ;  when,  suddenly  awaked 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  daylight,  by  the  sound. 
Long  time  unheu^,  of  cheerful  martins,  near 
His  window,  round  their  dwelling  chirping  quick, 

*  Kemalns  of  the  Rev.  Oarlos  Wfleox,  late  Pastor  of  the 
North  GoDRregstional  Gbarch  la  Hartford,  with  a  Memoir  of 
Ids  Life.    Hartford :  Bdward  Hopkins,  182a    8vo.  pp.  480. 


With  spirits  by  hope  enlivened  up  he  spnmg 

To  look  abroad,  and  to  his  joy  bcdield 

A  sky  without  the  remna&t  of  a  doud. 

From  ^loom  to  gayety  and  beauty  bright 

So  rapid  now  the  universal  change, 

The  rude  survey  it  with  delight  refined. 

And  e'en  the  thou^tleas  talk  of  thanks  devevt . 

Long  swoln  in  drenching  rain,  seeds,  genus,  and  bods, 

Start  at  the  touch  of  vivifying  beams. 

Moved  by  their  secret  force,  the  vital  lymph 

Diffusive  runs,  and  spreads  o*er  wood  and  field 

A  fiood  of  verdure.    CSothed,  in  one  short  week, 

Is  naked  nature  in  her  full  attire. 

On  the  first  mom,  light  as  an  open  plain 

Is  all  the  woodland,  filled  with  sunbeams,  poured 

Through  the  bare  tops,  on  yellow  leaves  below, 

With  strong  reflection :  on  the  last,  'tis  dark 

With  full-grown  foliage,  shading  aU  within. 

In  one  short  week  the  orchard  buds  and  blooms; 

And  now,  when  steeped  in  dew  or  gentle  showen*. 

It  yields  the  purest  sweetness  to  the  breese. 

Or  aU  the  tranquil  atmosphere  perftmiea. 

E'en  from  tiie  juicy  leaves,  of  sudden  growth. 

And  the  rank  grass  of  steaming  ground,  the  air, 

Filled  with  a  waterv  glimmering  receives 

A  grateful  smell,  eihafed  by  warming  rays. 

Each  day  are  heard,  and  almost  every  hour, 

New  notes  to  swell  the  music  of  the  groves. 

And  soon  the  latest  of  the  feathered  train 

At  evening  twilight  come ;— s^he  lonely  opipe. 

O'er  marshy  fields,  hi^h  in  the  dusky  air. 

Invisible,  but,  with  faint  tremulous  tones. 

Hovering  or  playing  o'er  the  listener's  head ; 

And,  in  mid-air,  the  sportive  ni^ht-hawk,  seen 

Fl3ring  awhile  at  random,  uttering  oft 

A  cheerful  cry,  attended  with  a  dbake 

Of  level  pinions,  dark,  but  when  upturned 

Against  tne  brightness  of  the  western  sky, 

One  white  plume  showing  in  the  midst  of  each, 

Then  far  down  diving  with  loud  hollow  sound  ;— 

And,  deep  at  first  within  the  distant  wood. 

The  whip-poor-will,  her  name  her  only  song. 

She,  soon  as  children  from  the  noisy  sport 

Of  hooping,  laughing,  talking  with  all  tones. 

To  hear  the  echoes  of  the  empty  bam, 

Are  by  her  voice  diverted,  and  held  mute, 

Comes  to  the  mar^n  of  the  nearest  grove ; 

And  when  the  twilight  deepened  into  night. 

Calls  them  within,  close  to  the  house  she  comes. 

And  on  its  dark  side,  haply  on  the  step 

Of  unfrequented  door,  lighting  unseen, 

Breaks  into  strains  articulate  and  clear. 

The  closing  sometimes  quickened  as  in  sport 

Now,  animate  throughout,  from  mom  to  eve 

All  harmony,  activity,  and  joy. 

Is  lovely  nature,  as  in  her  blest  prime. 

The  robin  to  the  garden,  or  green  yard. 

Close  to  the  door  repairs  to  build  again 

Within  her  wonted  tree ;  and  at  her  work 

Seems  doubly  busy,  for  her  past  delay. 

Along  the  surfiEuse  of  the  winding  strenm. 

Pursuing  every  turn,  gay  swallows  skim ; 

Or  round  the  borders  of  the  spacious  lawn 

Fly  in  repeated  circles,  rising;  o'er 

Hulock  and  fence,  with  motion  serpentine. 

Easy  and  light    One  snatches  from  the  ground 

A  downy  feather,  and  then  upward  springs, 

Followed  by  others,  but  oft  drops  it  soon. 

In  playful  mood,  or  from  too  slight  a  hold. 

When  all  at  once  dart  at  the  falung  prize. 

The  flippant  blackbird  with  light  yellow  crown. 

Hangs  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  chatters  thick 

Till  her  breath  fail,  when,  breaking  off,  she  drops 

On  the  next  tree,  and  on  its  higbert  limb. 

Or  some  tall  flag,  and  gently  rocking,  sits^ 
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Her  tfcndn  repeating.    With  flonoroos  notes 

Of  every  tone,  mixed  in  confusion  sweet, 

All  chanted  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 

The  forest  rin^: — where,  far  around  enclosed 

With  bnahy  sides,  and  covered  high  above 

With  foliage  thick,  supported  by  bare  trunks, 

Like  pillars  rising  to  support  a  roof. 

It  seems  a  temple  vast,  the  space  within 

Rings  loud  ana  dear  with  thrilling  melody. 

Apart,  but  near  the  choir,  with  voice  distinct, 

The  merry  mocking-bird  together  links 

In  onoHSontinued  song  their  different  notes, 

Adding  new  life  and  sweetness  to  them  all 

Hid  under  shrobs,  the  souirrel  that  in  fields 

Frequents  the  stonj  wall  and  briery  fence. 

Here  chirps  so  shnll  that  human  feet  approach 

Unheai-d  till  just  upon,  when  with  cries 

Sudden  and  sharp  he  darts  to  his  retreat, 

Beneath  the  mossy  hillock  or  aged  tree ; 

But  ofib  a  moment  after  re-appears, 

First  peeping  out,  then  starting  forth  at  once 

With  a  courageous  air,  yet  in  his  pranks 

Keeping  a  watchful  eye,  nor  venturing  far 

Till  left  unheeded.    Li  rank  pastures  graze, 

Slnffly  and  mutely,  the  contented  herd ; 

And  on  the  upland  rough  the  peaceful  sheep ; 

Regardless  oi  the  frolic  lambs,  that,  close 

Beside  them,  and  before  their  faces  prone, 

With  many  an  antic  leap,  and  butting  feint, 

Try  to  provoke  them  to  unite  in  sport. 

Or  grant  a  look,  till  tired  of  vain  attempts ; 

When,  gathering  in  one  company  apart» 

All  vigor  and  delight,  away  they  run,  • 

Straight  to  the  utmost  corner  oi  the  field 

The  fence  beside ;  then,  wheeling,  disappear 

In  some  small  sandy  pit,  then  rise  to  view ; 

Or  crowd  togetlier  up  the  heap  of  earth 

Around  some  upturned  root  ot  fallen  tree. 

And  on  its  top  a  trembling  moment  stand. 

Then  to  the  mstant  flock  at  once  return. 

£zhilarated  by  the  general  joy, 

And  the  fair  prospect  of  a  fruitful  year. 

The  peasant,  with  light  heart,  and  nimble  step, 

His  work  pursues,  as  it  were  pastime  sweet 

With  many  a  cheering  word,  his  willing  team, 

For  labor  fresh,  he  hastens  to  the  field 

Ere  morning  lose  its  coolness ;  but  at  eve 

When  loosened  from  the  plough  and  homeward 

turned. 
He  follows  slow  and  silent,  stopping  oft 
To  mark  the  daily  growth  of  tender  groin 
And  meadows  of  deep  verdure,  or  to  view 
His  scattered  flock  and  herd,  of  their  own  will 
Assembling  for  the  night  by  various  paths, 
The  old  now  freely  sporting  with  the  young. 
Or  laboring  with  uncouth  attempts  at  sport. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

Was  bom  at  Cammington,  Haiupshire  County, 
Mass.,  November  8, 1794.  His  fiather,  a  physician, 
and  a  man  of  strength  of  character  and  literary 
culture,  took  pride  in  his  son's  early  ability,  and 
cherished  the  young  poet  with  paternal  affection. 
We  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  his  reciting  the 
poem  ^^  Thanatopsis"  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  *'*'  The  father  taught 
the  son,"  we  are  told  in  a  valuable  notice  of  the 
poet^s  life  and  writings,*  "  the  value  of  correct- 
ness and  compression,  and  enabled  him  to  dis- 


tinguish between  true  poetic  enthusiasm  and 
fustian." 

We  may  here  quote  the  passage  which  follows 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  for  its  personal  de- 
tails of  the  poet's  family,  and  the  apposite  citations 
from  his  verse.  ^*  He  who  carefully  reads  the  poems 
of  the  man,  will  see  how  largely  the  boy  has 
profited  by  these  early  lessons — and  will  appreciate 
the  ardent  affection  with  which  the  son  so  beauti- 
fully repays  the  labor  of  the  sire.  The  feeling 
and  reverence  with  which  Bryant  cherishes  the 
memory  of  his  father,  whose  life  was 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day, 

is  touchingly  alluded  to  in  several  poems,  and 
directly  spoken  of,  with  pathetic  eloquence,  in  the 
Eymn  to  Deaths  written  in  1826. 

Alas!  I  little  thought  that  the  stem  power 
Whose  fearful  praise  1  sung,  would  try  me  thus 
Before  the  strain  was  ended.    It  must  cease — 
For  he  is  in  his  grave  who  taught  my  vouth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  liie 
Offered  me  to  the  Muses.    Oh,  cut  off 
Untimely  1  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength, 
Ripened  by  years  ot  toil  and  studious  search 
And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days. 
And,  last,  thy  iSe.    And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 
Received  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes, 
And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  thy  skill 
Delayed  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turned  pale 
When  thou  wert  gone.     This  faltering  verse,  which 

thou 
Shalt  not,  as  wont,  overlook,  is  all  I  have 
To  offer  at  thy  grave — ^this-^and  the  hope 
To  copy  thy  ez^unple. 

Again,  in  To  the  Pasty  written  in  1827,  from 
-which  we  quote : 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  fnends — ^the  good — ^the  kind, 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 
The  veuerable  form — ^the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — ^veams  with  desire  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  ajwrt,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence 

•  •  *  •  » 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung. 

And  her,  who  still  and  cold, 
Fills  the  next  grave — ^the  beautiful  and  young. 

"  We  have  seen,  too,  while  referring  to  his  father, 
the  devoted  affection  with  which  he  speaks  of  her 
'  who  fills  the  next  grave.'  The  allusion  is  to  his 
sister  who  died  of  consumption  in  1824.  In 
The  Death  qf  the  FlowerSy  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1825,  we  have  another  allusion  to  the  memory 
of  that  sister: 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty 

died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by 

my  side : 

♦  «  »  • 


The  gentle  race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and 
good  of  ours. 

XM     »    icMo    T*!-*: *v    ■■  ^w    T       T  1       "  And  in lus volumc thcrc  Is  a  souuct addresswl 

;.  Meaa.  for  184&    It  Is  Ihmi  the  p«n  of  Mr.  James  Lswaon,       ,     ,^^    !.,      .  ,     ,  .*  j 

old  M«Dd  of  the  poet  to  her,  while  sick  she  waited 


*  An  artielo  on  Bryant,  which  appeared  In  the  Southern 
UL  Meaa.  for  184&    ■       '  t-  ---     - 

«n 
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Till  the  dov  pla^e  ahall  bring  the  firtal  boor." 

Bryant  early  displayed  the  poetical  faculty,  and 
fastened  upon  the  genial  influences  of  nature 
about  him.  He  began  to  write  verses  at  nine, 
and  at  ten  composed  a  litde  poem  to  be  spoken  at 
a  public  school,  which  was  published  in  a  country 
newspaper.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  prepared 
a  collection  of  poems,  which  was  pubushed  in 
Boston  in  1809.*  The  longest  of  these  is  en- 
titled the  Embargo^  a  reflection  in  good  set  heroic 
measure  of  the  prevalent  New  England  anti- 
JeflTersonian  Federalism  of  the  times.!  This  was 
a  second  and  enlatiged  edition  of  the  ''  Embarpo,** 
which  had  appeared  the  year  previous  in  a  httle 
pamphlet  by  itself.  It  is  noticeable  that  never 
since  that  early  publication,  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  public  hfe,  has  the  poet  employed  his 
muse  upon  the  pob'tics  of  the  day,  though  the 
general  topics  of  liberty  and  indep^dence  have 
given  occasion  to  some  of  his  finest  poems.  By 
the  side  of  this  Juvenile  production  are  an  Ode 
to  Connecticut  JRiver^  ana  some  verses  entitled 
Droughty  which  show  a  characteristic  observation 
of  nature. 

BtOTTOBT 

Plunged  amid  the  limpid  watery 
Or  the  cooling  shade  beneath ; 

Let  me  fly  the  scorching  sanbeams, 
And  the  soath  wind's  sickly  breatli  I 

Sinus  bums  the  parching  meadows, 
Flames  upon  the  embrowning  hill ; 

Dries  the  foliage  of  the  forest, 
And  evaporates  the  rilL 

Scarce  is  seen  a  lonely  floweret, 
Save  amid  th'  embowering  wood ; 

O'er  the  prospect  dim  and  dreary, 
Drougnt  presides  in  sullen  mood  ! 

Murky  vapours  hung  in  tether, 
Wrap  in  gloom,  the  sky  serene ; 

Nature  pants  distressful — silence 
Beigns  o'er  all  the  sultry  scena 

Then  amid  the  limpid  waters. 
Or  beneath  the  cooling  shade ; 

Let  me  shun  the  scorciiing  sunbeams. 
And  the  sickly  breeze  evade. 

Bryant  studied  at  Williams  College,  which  he 
left  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law,  a  profes- 
sion in  which  he  was  engaged  in  practice  at 
Plainfield  for  one  year,  and  aftenvards  for  nine 
years  at  Great  Barrington.  In  1816  his  poem 
of  Thanatojpsia^  written  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
was  published  in  the  North  American  Review. 
Its  sonorous  blank  verse  created  a  marked  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  and  the  imitations  of  it  have 
not  ceased  since.  {     In  1821   he  deUvercd  the 


*  The  Embargo ;  or.  Sketches  of  tbe  Tlmea  A  Satire.  The 
aeoond  edition,  corrected  aud  eolarfed,  together  with  the 
Spanish  RcToIatlon,  and  other  Poema.  By  William  Callen 
Bryant  Boston :  Printed  for  the  Author  by£.  G.  Honae, 
No.  6  Goart  street    1809.    ISma,  pp.  86. 

t  The  poem  reoelTed  the  following  notice  at  tbe  time  tram 
the  Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  lw)S:— '*  If  the  young  bard 
has  met  with  no  aaalatanoe  in  tbe  composition  of  thla  poem,  he 
certainly  bids  fldr,  ahould  be  continue  to  cultivate  his  talent,,  to 
gain  a  resectable  station  on  the  Pamaasian  mount,  and  to  re- 
flect credit  on  the  literature  of  hla  country.'" 

X  A  story  is  told  of  tbe  first  publication  of  this  poem  in  the 
Review,  in  connexion  with  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  ^ich  we  are 
enabled  to  give  tbe  correct  Terelon.  Dana  was  then  a  member 
of  the  club  which  conducted  the  Review,  and  received  two 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  at  Harvard,  his  compms- 
tion  entitled  the  Agea,  a  didacdo  poem,  view- 
ing the  past  world^s  progress  by  the  torch-light 
of  liberty,  and  closing  with  a  &ir  picture  of 
American  nature,  and  its  occupation  by  the  new 
race.    This  he  published  in  that  year  with  other 

E>ems  at  Cambridge.  In  1825,  abandoning  the 
w  for  literature,  he  came  to  New  York  and 
edited  a  monthly  periodical,  the  New  York  Re- 
view and  Athensdum  Magazine,  which  in  1826 
was  merged  in  a  new  work  of  a  similar  charaiv 
ter,  abo  conducted  by  him,  the  United  States 
Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  which  dosed  with 
its  second  volume  in  September  of  the  followioff 
year.  In  these  works  appeared  manvjust  and 
forcible  criticisms,  and  a  number  or  his  best 
known  poems,  including  Ths  Death  of  the 
Flawere^  The  Dieinterred  Warrior^  The  Jfriean 
Chi^^  The  Indian  OirVs  Lament.  These  periodi- 
cals were  supported  by  contributions  from  Richard 
H.  Dana,  the  early  friend  of  Br^'ant,  who  wrote 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Sands,  and  by  Halleck, 
whose  Marco  Bozzaris,  Bums,  and  Wyoming  ap- 
peared in  their  pages.  Mr.  Bryant  was  aJbo  a 
contributor  of  several  prose  articles  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  North  American  Review. 

In  1824  a  number  of  his  poems.  The  Murdered 
Traveller,  The  Old  Man'e  Funeral,  The  Foreet 
Hymn,  March,  and  others,  appeared  in  the  United 
States  Dterary  Gazette,  a  weekly  review  nub- 
lisRed  at  Boston,  at  first  edited  by  Theopnilos 
Parsons,*  and  afterwards  by  James  G.  Carter. 

In  1826  Bryant  became  permanently  connected 
with  the  Evening  Post,  a  journal  in  which  hia 
clear,  acute  prose  style  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed since;  enforcing  a  pure  and  simple  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  government  within  the  con- 
fines of  Its  legitimate  powers,  steadily  opposing 
the  corruptions  of  office,  advocating  the  principles 
of  free  trade  in  political  economy  both  in  its 
foreign  and  domestic  relations,  generous  and  un- 
wearied in  support  of  the  interests  of  art  and 
literature,  uncompromising  in  the  rebuke  of  fraud 
and  oppression  of  whatever  clime  or  race. 

On  tiie  completion  of  tlie  half  century  of  the 
Evening  Post,  Mr.  Bryant  published  in  that 
paperf  a  history  of  its  career.  Its  first  number 
was  dated  November  16,  1801,  when  it  was 
founded  by  William  Coleman,  a  barrister  from 


poema,  Thanatopda  and  a  Fragment,  which  cow  beara  tbe 
title,  ^  Inacription  on  the  Entiancc  to  a  Wood.'*  Tbe  first  was 
somehow  anderstood  to  be  from  the  ftither ;  the  other  f^om  tbe 
Bon.  When  Dana  learnt  the  name,  and  that  the  author  ofTba- 
natopelfl,  Dr.  Bryant,  waa  a  member  of  the  State  Legialatnia, 
be  proce<  dod  to  tbe  Benate-room  to  obeerre  the  new  poet 
He  aaw  there  a  man  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  quite  dark  if 
not  black  hair,  thick  eyebrowa,  weA  deTeloped  forehead,  weU 
featured,  with  an  nncommonly  intellectual  expreaaion,  thong^ 
he  could  not  dlacover  In  it  the  poetic  ihculty.  He  went  away 
puzzled  and  mortlfled  at  hla  lack  of  dlBcemment  When 
Bryant  aftcrwarda  came  to  Cambridge  to  deliver  tbe  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Poem,  and  Dana  apoke  of  hia  flitheKa  Thanatopaia,  the 
real  author  explained  the  matter,  and  became  knowr.  aa  the 
writer  of  the  two  poema.  In  thla  innocent  perplexity  the  ac- 
qnalntanoe  between  these  poeta  besan. 

*  Mr.  Theophlloa  Par9on^  son  of  the  eminent  Jndite  Paraona^ 
Dane  Profoseor  of  Law  at  Cambridge,  was  also  one  of  the  early 
contribntors  to  the  North  American  Bcrlew  ander  the  editor- 
ship of  Everett  He  published  a  volnme  of  '^Eaaays**  which 
reached  a  second  edHlon  in  1847.  The  snlijecta  of  these— Llf^ 
Providence,  Correspondence,  Th'e  Human  Form,  BeUgion,the 
New  Jenualem— indicate  the  Swedenborgian  reiigiona  and 
philoaophlc  Tiewa  of  the  anthor.  Mr.  Carter,  alluded  to  in  tbe 
text,  waa  much  intereated  in  the  aul^ect  of  Education,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  Qt  normal  schoola  into 
thla  country,  in  MasaacbusettSb 

t  Na  for  November  18, 1801. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BSTANT. 


Uaaaaohnsetts,  with  tli«  inpport  of  the  leading 
members  of  tha  Feder.il  party,  to  whieh,  till  tbe 
close  of  the  war  with  EnsUnd,  it  wu  a  devoted 
adherent.  In  1826  Mr.  Brjant  began  to  write 
fbr  its  colnmnB.  On  the  death  of  Ooleman  in 
1829,  William  Leggett  was  employed  as  assistant 
editor,  and  remaned  with  the  pnper  till  1836, 
when  be  retired  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Bryant  froin 
Europe.  It  now  remained  in  Mr.  Bryant's  sole 
editorial  hands,  asristed  by  TaiioDS  oootribators,  in- 
cluding the  regiilar  wd  of  his  8on-ia-law,  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin,  till  Uie  pnrchase  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow 
Dtti  shareof  the  paper  in  1850,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  ossooltted  in  the  editorship. 

Id  the  first  years  of  his  enijagement  in  these 
editoiiel  dntiea,  Bryant  wrote,  in  ODiyonction 
with  his  friends  Sands  and  Yerplanch,  lit  Tali*- 
man,  in  tliree  snnoal  volumes,  1827-29-dO ;  the 
colleotion  entitled,  "  Tales  of  the  Glnaber  Spa,"  in 
1832.  His  ooQtribntions  lo  tho  "  Taliinnao,"  be- 
sides a  few  poems,  were  an  Adventure  in  the  East 
Indies,  The  Oasoade  of  Mehiing^,  BeooUection«  of 
theSonth  of  Spain,  AStotrof  the  Islandof  Onba, 
The  Indian  Spring,  The  Whirlwind,  Phanettedes 
Oanlelnies,  and  the  Marriage  Blander.  He  also  a»- 
msted  in  writing  The  Legend  of  the  Devil's  Pnlpit, 
and  Reminiscences  of  New  York.  For  the  Talee 
of  tbe  Glauber  Sp.i,  he  wrote  the  Skeleton's  Cave 
ondMedfield.  Hehassinoelronitinietotiniepuh- 
lished  new  poems  in  the  periodicals  of  tbe  day, 
which  hohas  collected  atintervslsinnew  editions.* 
In  the  Evening  Post  have  also  appeared  several 
series  of  Letters  from  Europe,  the  Soathem  States, 


■:;^^i:^,.<u^ 


•  Tilt  fliM  gensnl  collMtlon  wis  pnklbhed 

bootsrller  of  fntt  libenlllr  wd  worth.  ■ 

Bltore,  udl  warm  friend  of  the   poet.  In  ISL,, _. 

Mother  in  Bnslon;  oU»i8™l««]nrntly  In  NrwYoikfromtba 
prosiofthe  Hurptn.  la  1S4«m  richly  llliutiitsd.itilion.  with 
tomFlnp  from  oriBlnnl  dijigoi,  by  th<  palntor  Ijutio,  wu 
jinbltshcd  by  Corey  and  Hut  In  Plillidelphlii.  N.^w  edltjiiiit 
ol  tbe  poemi,  In  IhrH  dlStrenl  fomu,  w«r>  publii-hsd  by  th* 


rds,  and  have  fel 
rated  language.  ThLi  e^ 
written  by  the  author  ii 
haste  or  interruptions  s 
&stidiOQS  and  JealoD 


1 868.    The  lost  tonr  extended  to  the  Holy  Land. 

A  collection  of  these  papers  has  been  publisheil 
by  Putnam,  entitled  Letter*  <jf  a  TrateUer;  or, 
Note*  o/  Thing*  Se«n  in  Europe  and  Ameriea. 

Among  Mr.  Bryant's  separate  pnblications 
should  be  mentioned  lus  Eolt^  of  his  friend 
Thomas  Cole,  the  artist,  delivered  in  New  York 
in  1S48,  and  a  similar  tribute  to  the  geniu.-*  of 
Cooper  the  novelist,  in  1852.  The  style  of  theee 
addresses,  and  of  the  author's  other  prose  writinp, 
is  remarkable  for  its  pnrity  and  clearness.  Its 
tmtbtUlnesa,  in  accuracy  of  thongbt  and  diction, 
constant  charm  to  those  who  know  the  valne 
t  the  poverty  of  eiagge- 
itends  to  the  doily  articlee 
1  his  newspi^r,  where,  no 
je  suffered  to  set  aside  his 
gUfirdiansljip,  not  merely 
ot  sincere  stateiuent  but  of  its  pure  expression. 
The  style  mnst  have  been  formed  at  the  octsetby 
a  vigorous  nature,  whioh  can  thus  resist  tbe 
usOBily  pernicious  iniluenees  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centnry  of  editorial  wear  and  tear. 

The  poems  of  Bryant  may  be  classed,  with 
regard  to  their  subjects : — those  expressing  a  nni- 
versol  interest,  relative  to  the  Rrcat  conditions  of 
bumanitv.  as  Thanatopiit,  The  Aga,  Hymn  to 
Death,  Tm  Pail;  types  of  nature  Byinbolical  of 
these,  OS  the  Winds  j  poems  of  a  national  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  or  expressive  of  the  benxc 
m  character,  as  the  Song  of  Marion's  Men,  the 
Indian  Poems,  and  some  foreign  saljects  mingled 
with  translations.  Of  these,  probably  the  most 
enduring  will  be  those  which  draw  their  vit^ty 
more  immediately  fhim  tbe  American  soil.  In 
these  there  is  a  purity  of  nature,  and  a  certain 
rastic  grace,  which  speak  at  once  the  nature  of 
the  poet  and  his  subject.  Mr.  Bryant  hns  been  a 
close  stadcnt  of  English  poetry  through  its  several 
|>eriods,  and  while  his  taste  woald  lead  him  to 
admire  those  who  have  minutely  painted  the 
scenes  of  nature,  his  fidelity  to  his  own  thought! 
and  experiences  has  preserved  him  from  imita- 

Mr.  Dona,  in  his  preface  to  his  reprint  of  his 
"  Idle  Man,"  speaks  of  a  poetic  inlinencB  in  the 
early  period  of  Bryant's  career.  "  I  shall  never 
forget,"  says  he,  "  ivith  what  feeling  my  friend 
Bryant,  some  years  ago,*  described  to  me  the 
effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  meeting  for  the 
first  time  with  Wordsworth's  Ballads.  He  lived, 
when  quite  young,  where  but  few  works  of 
poetry  were  to  be  had ;  at  a  period,  too,  when 
Pope  was  still  the  great  idol  of  the  Temple  of* 
Art.  He  said,  that  upon  opening  Wordsworth,  a 
thou.<iand  springs  seemed  to  gush  up  at  onoein  his 
heart,  and  the  face  of  nature,  of  a  sudden,  to 
change  into  a  sttange  freehnesa  and  life."  This 
may  have  been  a  seed  sown  in  a  generous  nature, 
hut  tlio  predetermined  quality  of  tbe  soil  has 
marked  the  form  and  fragrance  of  the  plant.  It 
is  American  air  we  breathe,  and  American  nature 
we  see  in  his  verses,  and  "  the  plain  living  and 
high  thinking"  of  what  should  oonstituto  Ameri- 
can sentiment  inspire  them. 

Bryant,  whose  songs  are  tbou^hta  that  bias 
Tht  heart,  it<  teacben,  and  its  joy, 
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Al  moClieTi  blend  vitli  their  eartm, 
LcMoni  ot  tmth  uicl  sentleoeM, 

And  Tirtue  for  the  RiUiiiiiig  boy. 
Spnng's  loTelicr  llowen  lor  oiMaj  a  d&j, 
Hbtb  bloBsotned  on  hli  wuidering  «aj, 
BeingB  of  bcaoty  and  decay, 

Tliey  dnmber  in  tfaeir  autumn  tomb ; 
But  thcwe  tliat  gruccd  liis  own  Qreen  Jtiver, 

And  vreaQicd  tlie  lattice  of  hii  home. 
Charmed  by  his  euns  from  mortal  doom. 

Bloom  on,  and  will  bloom  on  for  ever.* 


Birul'a  Beildanee. 

Vr.  Biyant's  country  rendenco  is  at  Gostyn, 
Long  iBland,  a  pictureaqnely  riluated  vitlaga  on 
the  Sonnd,  a  few  hours  Journey  ^m  the  city. 
There  at  n  homo,  \n  the  immediaie  vicinity  of  nu- 
merous line  land  and  water  views,  he  findi  retire- 
ment from  the  care  and  tormoil  of  metropolitan 
life,  and  there  we  may  readily  snppoee  his  favor- 
ite woods  and  tields  inspire  the  most  genial  )iiooda 
of  hiHpoota< 


To  him  who  in  the  lov«  of  Batnr«  hold* 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  qwaka 
A  Tarious  language ;  for  his  gayer  hour* 
She  hiB  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  at  t«aDtj,  and  she  ^liilei 
Into  hii  darker  miuinga,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Hieir  sharpDfcts  ere  he  is  avare.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  imigea 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathleea  dnrkness,  and  the  narrov  lionse. 
Make  tliee  to  ehudder.  and  gravr  sick  at  heart; — 
Qo  forth,  under  the  open  Eky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  te.ichings,  vliile  (ram  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  vaten.  and  the  depUis  of  air,— 
Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  lU  his  oaars« ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pnle  fortn  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy   image.      Earth,   that  nourished    thee,    shall 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  cnrth  again. 


el  bj  EiHeck,  In  hit  poem,  "Iha  1 


And,  lost  each  human  bmte,  surrendering  up 

Thin*  iadividoal  being,  ihalt  Ui«n  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 

To  b«  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And  to  the  alugglah  clod,  vhich  the  rode  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  trends  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Tet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-plaBe 
Shalt  thoa  retire  alone, — nor  oo^ilst  thoa  wish 
Couoh  more  magnificent.    Tlion  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kin^ 
TTie  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good. 


Stretching  in  pensive  qaietnees  between  ; 
The  Tenerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majeaty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and,  poured  raoad 


Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  na 
The  planeta,  all  the  in&iita  boat  of  heavan. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  dentb, 
Throufb  the  still  lapse  of  nges.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  lu  its  bosom.— Take  the  winga 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barcs's  desert  sands. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  roUs  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sovnd. 
Save  his  own  iloihings — yet — the  dead  are  there: 
And  millions  in  thnec  solitudes,  since  first 
Tlie  flight  of  years  bcgnn,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
Ho  shalt  thoa  rest,  and  what  if  then  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure)    All  that  breathe     ' 
Will  share  thy  deetinj.     The  gay  wiU  Isogh 
When  then  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on.  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  sfaaU  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come, 
And  make  their  bed  witli  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  avay,  the  sona  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  sprii>g,  and  be  who  goes 
Id  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  niiud. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  grey-headed  man, — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  fallow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  roovea 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  ihnll  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halla  of  death, 
Thon  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  aoothed 
By  flu  uiilaltering  trust,  approach  thv  grave 
Like  DUO  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  coach 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


Whither,  midst  fallit^g  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  dny. 
Far,  through  dieir  rosy  deptha,  dost  thoa  porsae 

Thy  solitary  way  t 

TainW  the  bwlsr's  eye 
Might  mnrk  thy  disUnt  flight  to  do  thee  wrong,  ' 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floata  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sin 

Ou  the  chafed  ocean  eidet 
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Tliere  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathlen  coart» — 
The  desert  and  iJlimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Tet  stoop  not^  weair,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  darx  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thoa  find  a  snmmer  home  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest 

Thon  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  snnk  the  lesson  tiiou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 

He  who,  from  aone  to  cone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright 

itm. 

I  gazed  tipon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round ; 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  rest  within  the  sround, 
Twere  pleasant,  that  m  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheeriul  tune. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
"Die  sexton's  hand,  my  ffrave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  shonld  break. 

A  edl  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleety 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled. 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — 
Away  t — I  will  not  think  of  these — 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeae, 

Earth  zreen  beneath  the  feet. 
And  be  tine  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest 

There  through  the  long,  lon^  summer  hours 

The  ^Iden  light  should  he, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming-bird. 

And  what  if  cheerftil  shouts  at  noon 

Gome,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon. 

With  faiTT  lauffhter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening;  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument! 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  or  sound. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  show  ; 
Kor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But  if^  aromid  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  fi^ends  I  love  uiould  oome  to  weep, 

Thej  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  fight,  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

niese  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  seene ; 


Whose  pui,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  snmmer  hills. 

Is — that  his  grave  is  green ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 


DBAn  or  IBB  wuy\ 
The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the 

Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  groTe,  the  autonm 

leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's 

tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 

shrubs  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all 

the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 
lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light,  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sister- 
hood t 

Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race 
of  flowers 

Ate  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and 
good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  No- 
vember rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones 
again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the 

summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hm  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 

wood, 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn 

beauty  stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  dear  cold  heaven,  as  falls 

the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  bnghtness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from 

upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still 
such  days  will  come. 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their 
winter  home ; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though 
all  the  trees  are  still. 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the 
rill. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fra- 
grance late  he  bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  tliem  in  the  wood  and  by  tdie 
stx«am  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty 

died. 
Hie  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  np  and  fiided  by 

my  side: 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the 

forests  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life 

so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young 

friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the 

fiowers. 

OB,  WAoan  ow  ths  wxnAL  xaizm. 

Oh,  fidrest  of  the  rural  mnids  1 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades ; 
Oreen  bouffhs,  and  glim|)seB  of  the  sky» 
Were  all  that  met  thine  inliuit  eye. 
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Th  J  iportB,  thy  wMiderings,  when  a  ehild, 
Were  ever  in  the  ByWan  wild ; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  plooe 
Is  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks ; 
Thy  step  is  as  the  wind,  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves. 

Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen ; 
Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  unpressed. 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast ; 
The  holy  peace  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  sohtudes,  is  there. 

TO  THB  wmnao  wnn. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day. 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshnees  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Biding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  soiL    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea! 

Nor  I  alone— a  thousand  boeoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  lang^d  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  Uie  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight 
Go  foi'th,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, 
God*s  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

QOf  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  /rom  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the 
grass. 

Stoop  o*er  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  sway 
llie  sighing  nerbage  by  the  gleaming  stone; 

That  they  who  near  the  churchyard  wulows  stray, 
And  listen  in  the  deepening  gloom,  alone, 

Ma^  think  of  gentle  souls  that  passed  away, 
Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown, 

Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men, 

And  gone  into  the  boundless  heaven  again.* 

The  fiiint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  ourtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — ^but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more ; 


Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-atr,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  homeeick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  mstling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

soiw  ov  MABiovli  mat.  ' 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried. 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  llariou's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vinei^ 

Its  slades  of  reedv  graas^ 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  moi 


Qi 


*  This  stanza  is  not  Incladed  In  the  editions  of  Mr.  Bryant*B 
Poems.  It  appeared  In  '^The  Poets  of  Amerioa,"*  published 
by  Mr.  John  Keeae,  and  lllaatrated  by  Chapman.  The  stanta 
Is  said  to  havo  been  written  at  Mr.  Eeeso's  snsgestion.  to  Bop- 
ply  what  is  certainly  an  appropriate  addition  in  keeping  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  piece. 


Wo  to  the  Enfflish  soldiery 

lliat  little  dread  us  near  I 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear : 
When,  wi&ing  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  gran>  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mignty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  tliousanda 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil : 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoiL 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hxmt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier^s  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  tiheir  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tis  life  to  guide  our  fiery  barbe 

Across  the  moonlight  plains ; 
Tis  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  their  tossing  mane& 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp^ 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest, 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santec, 

Grave  men  with  hoaiy  hairs, 
Hieir  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayeni 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band. 

With  kmdliest  welcoming. 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer. 

And  tears  like  thoee  of  spring 
For  them  we  wear  these  tnuty  arm^. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton, 

For  ever,  from  our  shore. 


Ky 


Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crow  J, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  doud. 
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Ahl  never  Bhall  the  land  forget 
How  gnshed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gcnhed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  ia  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  chilaren  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Hen  start  not  at  the  bnttle-cry. 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  bnt  thon 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 

Thy  warfsre  only  ends  with  life. 

A  firiendlese  warfare!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  ana  weary  year. 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot 
Tbe  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — ^yet  fiiint  thon  not 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  Qod  are  hers ; 
Bnt  Error  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Tea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
like  those  who  fell  in  battle  hereu  Js 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 

Another  hand  the  standard  wav^. 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

raa  LARS  OF  DBBAllSb 

A  mighty  realm  is  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
With  steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 

And  weltering  oceans  and  trailing  streams. 
That  gleam  where  the  dusky  valleys  Ue. 

Bat  over  its  shadowv  border  flow 
Sweet  rays  from  the  world  of  endless  mora. 

And  the  nearer  mountains  catch  the  glow. 
And  flowers  in  the  nearer  fields  are  born. 

Tlie  souls  of  the  happy  dead  repair, 

From  their  bowers  of  light,  to  that  bordering  land. 
And  walk  in  the  fainter  ^lory  there, 

With  the  souls  of  the  hviug  hand  in  hand. 

One  calm  sweet  smile,  in  that  shadowy  sphere. 
From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more — 

One  warmng  word  from  a  voice  once  dear — 
How  they  rise  in  the  memory  o'er  and  o'er ! 

Far  off  from  those  hills  that  shine  with  day, 
And  fields  that  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gales. 

The  Land  of  Dreams  ^oes  stretching  away 
To  dimmer  mountains  and  darker  vales. 

Tliere  lie  the  chambers  of  guilty  delight, 
There  walk  the  spectres  of  guilty  &ir, 

And  soft  low  voices,  that  float  through  the  night, 
Are  whispering  sin  in  the  helpless  ear. 

Dear  maid,  in  thy  girlhood's  opening  flower, 
Scarce  weauea  from  the  love  of  cnldiah  play  I 


The  tears  on  whose  cheeks  are  bnt  the  shower 
That  freshena  the  early  blooms  of  May ! 

lliine  eyes  are  dosed,  and  over  thy  brow 
Pass  thoughtful  shadows  and  joyous  gleams, 

And  I  know,  by  thjr  moving  lips,  that  now 
Thy  spirit  strays  in  the  I^na  of  Dreama 

Light-hearted  maiden,  oh,  heed  thy  feet  I 
O  keep  where  that  beam  of  Paradise  falls, 

And  only  wander  where  thou  may'st  meet 
The  blessed  ones  from  its  shining  walls. 

So  shalt  thou  come  from  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
With  love  and  peace  to  this  world  of  strife ; 

And  the  light  that  over  its  border  streams 
Shall  lie  on  the  path  of  thy  daily  life. 

BOBCST  or  LIXCOLW. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 
Bol>o'-link,  bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest. 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note : 
•  Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look,  wnat  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine. 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  flne. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wing% 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life. 
Broods  in  the  gross  while  her  husband  sings: 
Bobo*4ink,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Brood,  nod  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Tliieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Ghee,  ohee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she : 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  notci 
Braggart  and  pnnce  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  httle  throat: 
6oi>-o'-link,  bob-o'-link^ 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 

Chee,  ehee,  chee. 

Six  white  egf^  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pr^y  sight  1 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 
Bob-o'-link,  bol>o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice  fpod  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  aboul 

Chee,  chee,  ehee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob^'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink : 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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Robert  of  linooln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  end  silent  with  eare ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garmeat  laid. 
Half  forgotten  wat  merry  air, 
Bob-o^-Unk,  bobno'-Uiik, 
Bpiiik,  spank,  spiiik ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  oar  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  ehee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Bobert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 
Bob-o'-tink,  bob-o*-Unk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Linooln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

186fi. 
ooBK-SBiroKive  nr  sofih  oabouh A--nt0M  ma  Lanaas  of  ▲ 

TBAVSLLaa. 

BARMWaU.  DiSTKIOT,  ) 

Boath  Carolioa,  March  29,184a.  f 

But  you  must  hear  of  the  eorn-ahucking.  The  one 
at  which  I  was  present  was  given  on  purpose  that  I 
might  witness  the  humors  of  the  Carolina  negrues. 
A  huge  fire  of  light-wood  was  made  near  the  corn- 
house.  Light-wood  is  the  wood  of  the  long-leaved 
pine,  and  is  so  called,  not  because  it  is  light,  for  it  is 
almost  the  heaviest  wood  in  the  world,  but  because 
it  gives  more  light  than  any  other  fuel.  In  clearing 
land,  the  pines  are  girdled  and  suffered  to  stand : 
the  outer  portion  of  the  wood  decays  and  falls  off; 
the  inner  pert,  which  is  saturated  with  turpentine, 
remains  upright  for  years,  and  constitutes  the  plan- 
ter's provision  of  fuel.  When  a  supply  is  wanted, 
one  of  these  dead  trunks  is  felled  by  the  aze.  The 
abundance  of  light-wood  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  South 
Carolina.  Wherever  you  are,  if  you  happen  to  be 
chilly,  you  may  have  afire  extempore ;  a  bit  of  light 
wooa  and  a  coal  giveyou  a  bright  blaze  and  a  strong 
heat  in  an  instant  llie  negroes  make  fires  of  it  in 
the  fields  where  they  work ;  and,  when  the  mornings 
are  wet  and  chilly,  m  the  pens  where  they  are  milk- 
ing the  cows.  At  a  plantation,  where  i  passed  a 
fi-^ty  night,  I  saw  fires  in  a  small  iDclosure,andwas 
told  by  the  lady  of  the  house  that  she  had  ordered 
them  to  be  made  to  warm  the  cattle. 

The  light-wood-fire  was  made,  and  the  negroes 
dropped  in  from  the  neighboring  plantations,  singing 
as  they  came,  llie  driver  of  the  plantation,  a  color- 
ed man,  broueht  out  baskets  of  corn  in  the  husk,  and 
piled  it  in  a  neap;  and  the  negroes  began  to  strip 
the  husks  from  the  ears,  singing  with  great  glee  as 
they  worked,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  now 
and  then  throwing  in  a  joke  and  an  extravagant 
burst  of  laughter.  The  songs  were  generally  of  a 
comic  character ;  but  one  of  them  was  set  to  a  sin- 
gularly wild  and  plaintive  air,  which  some  of  our 
musicians  would  do  well  to  reduce  to  notation. 
Tliese  are  the  words: 


Johnny  oome  down  de  hollow. 
Oh  hollow  r 

JohnoT  come  down  de  hollow. 
Oh  hollow  I 

De  ntgger^trader  got  me. 

Oh  hoDowI 

J>e  speoalator  honcrht  me. 

Oh  hollow ! 

rm  aold  ft>r  stiver  dollars, 

Oh  hollow  I 

Boys,  go  cstoh  the  Pony. 

Oh  hollow! 

Bring  him  round  the  corner. 
Oh  hollow ! 


rm  gola*  away  to  Georgia. 

Ob  hoUow  1 

Boys,  good-by  forever  I 

Oh  hollow ! 

The  song  of  "Jenny  gone  away,"  was  also  giyen, 
and  another,  called  the  monkeynBong,  probably  of 
African  origin,  in  which  the  principal  singer  person- 
ated a  monkey,  with  ail  sorts  of  odd  ges&oulatioiia, 
and  the  other  negroes  bore  part  in  the  chorus,  *'  Dan, 
dan,  who's  tlie  dandy  ?**  Cue  of  the  songs,  conunon- 
ly  sung  on  these  occaaiona,  represents  the  various 
animals  of  the  woods  as  belonging  to  some  profesdon 
or  trade.     For  example — 

De  cooter  b  de  boatmao — 

Tlie  cooter  is  the  terrapin,  and  a  very  expert  boat- 
man he  is. 

De  oooter  Is  de  bostmsn. 
John  John  Crow. 

De  red-bird  de  softer. 
John  John  Crow. 

De  mooktng-blrd  do  lawyer. 
John  John  Crow. 

De  alltapator  mwyer 

John  John  Crow. 

Tlie  alligator's  back  is  furnished  with  a  toothed 
ridge,  like  the  edge  of  a  saw,  which  explains  the  last 
line. 

When  the  woric  of  the  evening  was  over  the  ne- 
groes adjoui  ned  to  a  spacious  kitchen.  One  of  them 
took  his  place  as  muaician,  whistling,  and  beating 
time  with  two  sticks  upon  the  floor.  Several  of  the 
men  came  forward  and  executed  varioua  dances,  ca- 
pering, prancing,  and  drumming  with  heel  and  toe 
upon  the  floor,  with  astonishing  agility  and  perse- 
verance, though  all  of  them  had  performed  dieir 
daily  tasks  and  had  worked  all  the  evening,  and 
some  had  walked  from  four  to  seven  miles  to  attend 
the  corn-shucking.  From  the  dances  a  transitka 
was  made  to  a  mock  military  parade,  a  sort  of  bur^ 
lesque  of  our  militia  trainings,  in  which  the  words  of 
command  and  the  evolutioaa  were  extremely  ludi- 
crous. It  became  necessary  for  the  commander  to 
make  a  speech,  and  confeasinghia  incapacity  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  he  called  upon  a  huge  blaekmaa  named 
Toby  to  agrees  the  company  in  his  stead.  Toby,  a 
man  of  powerful  frame,  six  feet  high,  his  face  orna- 
mented with  a  beard  of  dnahionable  cut,  had  hitherto 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking  upon  the 
frolic  with  an  air  of  superiority.  He  consented, 
came  forward,  demanded  a  bit  of  paper  to  hold  in 
his  hand,  and  harantrued  the  soldieiy.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Toby  had  Ustened  to  stumjhspeeches  in  hia 
day.  He  spoke  of  "  de  majority  of  Sous  Carolina," 
"  dfe  interests  of  de  state,"  "  de  honor  of  ole  Ba'n- 
well  district,"  and  tiiese  phrases  he  connected  by 
various  expletives,  and  sounds  of  which  we  could 
make  nothing.  At  length  he  began  to  falter,  when 
the  captain  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  came 
to  his  relief,  and  interrupted  and  closed  the  ha- 
rangue with  an  huirah  from  the  company.  Toby 
was  allowed  by  all  the  spectators,  black  and  white, 
to  have  made  an  excellent  speech. 

John  Howabd  Bryant,  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  has  become  known  by  his  verecs, 
chiefly  descriptive  of  nature,  was  bom  at  Cnm- 
mington,  July  22,  1807.  His  first  poem,  entitled 
My  Native  Village^  appeared  in  1826,  in  his 
brother's  periodical.  The  United  States  Review. 
Having  accomplished  himself  in  yarions  studies 
in  1881  he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  &nner,  and  where  he  has 
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sinoe  occupied  him^lf  in  agrionltiiral  life,  occa- 
sionally writing  poems,  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  pablio  through  the  press.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  mnse : — 

vatm  ox  FncsnrG  ▲  rovirrAiK  nr  ▲  naumwD  tax*  or  a 

voBnr. 

Three  hundred  years  are  scarcely  gone, 
Since,  to  the  New  World's  virgin  shore, 

Crowds  of  mde  men  were  pressing  on, 
To  range  its  boundless  regions  o'er. 

Some  bore  the  sword  in  bloody  hands, 
And  sacked  its  helpless  towns  for  spoil ; 

Some  searohed  for  gold  the  river's  sands. 
Or  trenched  the  mountain's  stubborn  soil 

And  some  with  higher  purpose  sought. 
Through  forests  wild  and  wastes  uncouth. 

Sought  with  long  toil,  yet  found  it  not, 
The  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 

They  said  in  some  green  valley  where 

The  foot  of  man  had  never  trod. 
There  gushed  a  fountain  bright  and  lair 

Up  m>m  the  ever  verdant  sod. 

^ere  they  who  drank  should  never  know 
Age,  with  its  weakness,  pain,  and  gloom. 

And  from  its  brink  the  old  should  go, 

With  youth's  light  step  and  radiant  bloom. 

is  not  this  fount,  so  pure  and  sweet. 

Whose  stainless  current  ripples  o'er 
The  fringe  of  blossoms  at  my  feet, 

The  same  those  pilgrims  sought  of  yoref 

How  brightly  leap,  'mid  glittering  sands. 

The  Uving  waters  from  below ; 
O  let  me  dip  these  lean,  brown  hands. 

Drink  deep  and  bathe  this  wrinkled  brow. 

And  feel,  througli  every  shrunken  vein. 

The  warm,  red  stream  flow  swift  and  free^ 

Feel  waking  in  my  heart  again. 

Youth's  brightest  hopes,  youth's  wildest  glee. 

Tis  vain,  for  still  the  life-blood  plays. 

With  sluggish  course,  through  all  my  frame ; 

The  mirror  of  the  pool  betrays 
My  wrinUed  visage,  still  the  same. 

And  the  sad  spirit  questions  still — 

Must  this  warm  frame — ^these  limbs  that  yield 

To  each  light  motion  of  the  will- 
Lie  with  the  dull  clods  of  the  field! 

Has  nature  no  renewing  power 

To  drive  the  frost  of  age  away  ? 
Has  earth  no  fount,  or  herb,  or  flower, 

Which  man  may  taste  and  live  for  aye  f 

Alas  I  for  that  unchanging  state 
Of  youth  and  strength,  in  vain  we  yearn ; 

And  only  after  death's  dark  gate 
Is  reached  and  passed,  can  youth  return. 

JOHN  D.  QODliAN. 

John  D.  Godman  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, December  20, 1 794.  Deprived  in  his  second 
year  of  both  his  parents,  he  was  left  dependent 
on  the  oare  of  an  annt,  who  discharged  her  dnUes 
towards  him  with  great  tenderness.  He  had  Uie 
miafbrtone  to  lose  tins  relative  also  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years. 

Having  lost  by  some  frundulent  proceeding  the 
small  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  Godmao,  after 
the  death  of  his  aunt,  by  whom  he  had  been  plac- 
ed at  school,  was  apjprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Bal- 
timore.   Desirous  of  leading  the  life  of  a  scholar 


he  commenced  and  continued  in  this  pursuit  with 
relnctance. 


In  1814,  on  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Che- 
sapeake Bay,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the  navy,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Lnckey,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
young  printer  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  his 
profession,  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  residence 
at  Elizabethtown.  Gladly  avdling  himself  of  this 
opening  to  the  pursuit  of  the  profession  of  his 
choice,  Godman  obtained  a  release  from  his  in- 
dentures and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  study 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend.  Having  thus 
passed  a  few  months,  he  continued  his  course  with 
Dr.  Hall  of  Baltimore ;  and  after  attending  lec- 
tures in  that  city,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
course  filling  the  place  of  Professor  Davidge  dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence,  betook  his  degree 
February  7,  1818. 

After  practising  a  short  time  in  the  villages  of 
New  Holland  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Ann  Arun- 
del county,  and  in  the  city  of  Phihulelphia,  he 
acoepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Anato- 
mv  in  the  recently  established  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon  his  dnties 
in  October,  1 82 1 .  Owing  to  difSculties  "  of  which 
he  was  neither  thj  cause  nor  the  victim^'  he  re- 
signed his  chair  in  a  few  months,  and  commenced 
a  medical  periclical,  projected  by  Dr.  Drake,  en- 
titled the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter.  Siz  num- 
bers, of  one  hundred  pages  each,  of  this  work 
were  published. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, suffering  much  from  ezpoeore  on  the 
joumev,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
tiie  delicacy  of  his  constitution.  He  opened  a 
room  in  the  latter  city  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University,  for  private  demonstrations  in  anatomy, 
a  pursuit  to  wnich  he  devoted  himself  for  some 
vears  with  such  assiduity  as  to  still  further  impair 
his  health. 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  accept- 
ance of  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  in 
Rutgers  Medical  College.  He  delivered  two 
courses  of  lectures  with  great  success,  but  was 
then  compelled  to  seek  relief  from  exertion  and  a 
rigorous  climate  by  passing  a  winter  in  the  West 
Indies.  After  his  return  in  the  following  sum- 
mer, he  settled  at  Gennantown,  wherohe  remain- 
ed, gradually  sinking  under  a  consumption,  until 
his  death,  April  17,  1830. 

His  principal  work,  the  Ameriean  Natural 
ffutory^  was  commenced  In  the  spring  of  1828, 
and  completed  in  1828,  when  it  appeared  in  three 
volumes  octavo.  It  is  a  work  of  much  research, 
the  author  having  journeyed  many  hundreds  oi 
miles  as  well  as  passed  many  montns  in  his  study 
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in  its  preparation,  and  has  been  asmnch  admired  t 
for  its  beauty  of  style  as  accuf-m^y  and  fulness  of 
information.  Commencing  with  the  aboriginal 
Indian,  he  pursues  his  inquiry  through  all  the  va- 
rieties of  animal  life,  closing  with  an  article  on 
the  Whole  Fishery,  and  including  the  extinct 
Mastodon.  Confining  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  description  of  the  subject  before  him,  we  have 
little  or  no  digression  on  the  scenes  in  which  his 
information  was  acquired,  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  researches.  These  themes  he  has 
touched  upon  in  a  later  publication.  The  Eambles 
of  a  Naturalist^  written  with  a  frame  enfeebled  by 
msease,  but  with  a  mind  still  preserving  its  fresh- 
ness, and  in  a  style  still  vigorous.  A  portion  of 
these  essays  first  appeared  in  a  weekly  journal  in 
Philadelphia.  The  series  is  incomplete,  having 
been  interrupted  by  the  author's  death. 

Dr.  Godman  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  pages  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Quarterlv  Review,  and  of 
the  notices  of  Natural  History  m  the  EncyclopsB- 
dia  Americana  to  the  completion  of  the  letter  C. 
He  translated  and  annotated  many  foreign  medi- 
cal works,  and  published  a  number  of  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered  on  various  professional  and 
public  occasions,  which  were  collected  in'  a  vo- 
lume towards  the  close  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  profes-^ional  career,  Dr. 
Godman  adopted  the  atheistic  views  of  some  of 
the  French  naturalists.  He  retained  these  errors 
until  the  winter  of  1827,  when  he  was  called  to 
attend  the  death>bed  of  a  student  of  medicine, 
who  was  possessed  of  "  the  comfort  of  a  reasona- 
ble faiUi."  His  mind  was  so  impressed  by  the 
scene,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  the 
scriptures,  and  became  a  devoutly  religious  man. 

The  unremitting  labor  of  Dr.  Godman^s  career 
was  sustained  by  the  impetuosity  and  energy  of 
his  character.  He  knew  no  rest  but  in  change 
of  study,  and  no  relaxation  out  of  the  range  of  his 
profession  as  a  naturalist.  In  the  directness,  the 
simplicity  and  amiability  of  his  character,  he  ex- 
hibited in  an  eminent  degree  the  usual  results  of 
an  enlightened  communion  with  nature. 


Those  who  have  only  lived  in  forest  countries, 
where  vast  tracts  are  shaded  by  a  dense  grovth  of 
oak,  aab,  chestnut,  hickory,  and  other  trees  of  deci- 
duous foliage,  which  present  the  most  pleasing  varie- 
ties of  verdure  and  freshness,  can  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  feelings  by  aged  fo- 
rests of  pine,  composed  in  great  degree  of  a  single 
species,  whose  towering  summits  are  crowned  with 
one  dark  green  canopy,  which  successive  seasons  find 
unchanged,  and  nothing  but  death  causes  to  vary. 
Their  robust  and  gigantic  trunks  rise  a  hundred  or 
more  feet  high,  in  purely  proportioned  columns,  be- 
fore the  liimM  begin  to  diverge ;  and  their  tops, 
densely  clothed  with  long  bristling  foliage,  intemun- 
gle  so  closely  as  to  allow  of  but  slight  entrance  to 
the  sun.  Hence  the  undergrowth  of  such  forests  is 
comparatively  slight  and  thin,  since  none  but  shrubs 
and  plants  that  love  the  sliade  can  flourish  under 
this  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  animating  and  invi- 
gorating rays  of  the  great  exciter  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Through  such  forests  and  by  the  merest 
footpaths  in  great  part,  it  was  my  lot  to  pass  many 


miles  afanost  every  day ;  and  had  I  not  endeavoured 
to  derive  some  amusement  and  instruction  from  the 
study  of  the  forest  itself,  my  time  would  have  been 
as  fatiguing  to  me  as  it  was  certainly  ouiet  and  so- 
lemn. But  wherever  nature  is,  and  unaer  whatever 
form  she  may  present  herself,  enough  is  always  prof- 
fered to  ^  attention  and  produce  pleasure,  u  we 
will  cohdescend  to  observe  with  carefulness.  I  soon 
found  tliat  even  a  pine  forest  was  far  from  being  de- 
void of  interest 

A  full  grown  pine  forest  is  at  all  times  a  grand 
and  majestic  object  to  one  accustomed  to  moving 
through  it  Those  vast  and  towering  columns,  sus- 
taining a  waving  crown  of  deepest  verdure ;  those 
robust  and  rugged  limbs  standing  forth  at  a  vast 
height  overhead,  loaded  witli  the  cones  of  various 
seasons ;  and  the  diminutiveness  of  all  surrounding 
objects  compared  with  these  gigantic  children  of  na- 
ture, cannot  but  inspire  ideas  of  seriousness  and  even 
of  melancholy.  But  how  awful  and  even  tremen- 
dous does  such  a  situation  become,  when  we  hear 
the  first  wailings  of  the  gathering  storm,  as  it  stoops 
upon  the  lofty  summits  of  the  pine,  and  soon  in- 
creases to  a  deep  hoarse  roaring,  as  the  boughs  bcdn 
to  wave  in  the  olnst,  and  the  whole  tree  is  forced  to 
sway  before  its  power  I 

In  a  short  time  the  fury  of  the  wind  is  at  its 
height,  the  loftiest  trees  bend  suddenly  before  it, 
and  scarce  regain  their  upright  position  ere  they  are 
again  obliged  to  cower  beneath  its  violence.  Then 
the  tempest  literally  howls,  and  amid  the  tremen- 
dous reverberations  of  thunder,  and  the  blazing 
fflare  of  the  lightning,  the  unfortunate  wanderer 
hears  around  him  the  crash  of  numerous  trees  hurl- 
ed down  by  the  storm,  and  knows  not  but  the  next 
may  be  precipitated  upon  him.  More  than  once 
have  I  witnessed  all  the  grandeur,  dread,  and  deso- 
lation of  such  a  scene,  and  have  always  found  safety 
either  by  seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  a  spot  where 
there  were  none  but  young  trees,  or  if  on  the  main 
road  choosing  the  most  open  and  exposed  situation, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  large  trees.  There,  seated  on 
my  horse,  who  seemed  to  understimd  the  propriety 
of  such  patience,  I  would  quietly  remain,  however 
thoroughly  drenched,  until  the  fuir  of  the  wind  was 
completely  over.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  from 
falling  trees,  the  peril  of  being  struck  by  the  light- 
ning, which  BO  frequently  shivers  the  loftiest  of  them, 
is  BO  g^eat  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  advance,  at 
such  a  time,  highly  imprudent 

Like  the  ox  among  animals,  the  pine  tree  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  universally  useful  of 
the  sons  of  the  forest  For  all  sorts  of  building,  for 
firewood,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  lampblack,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  usefHil  products,  this  tree  is  in- 
valuable to  man.  Not  is  it  a  pleasing  contempla- 
tion, to  one  who  knows  its  usefulness,  to  observe  to 
how  vast  an  amount  it  is  annually  destroyed  in  this 
country,  beyond  the  proportion  that  nature  can  pos- 
sibly supply.  However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  this  evil  will  ever  be  productive  of  very 
great  injury,  especially  as  coal  fuel  is  becoming  an- 
nually more  extensively  used.  Nevertheless,  were 
I  the  owner  of  a  pine  mrest,  I  should  exercise  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  care  in  the  selection  of  the  wood 
for  the  axe. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGB. 

This  institution,  seated  at  Brunswick,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  after  some  early  preliminary 
efforts,  received  its  charter  from  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  to  which  the  region  was  then  at- 
tached, June  24,  1794.    Five  townships  of  land 
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were  granted  from  the  nnsetilBd  dirtriota  of  Maine, 
SB  a  foDodatioii  for  the  GoIleKe.  A  manifioent 
grant  of  monej  and  lands,  of  t£e  wtiQiated  valae 
of  six  thousand  eight  hnndred  dollars,  nude  by 
the  Hod.  James  Bowdoin,  bod  of  the  goTsmor  from 
whom  ihe  college  was  named,  was  an  additional 
means  of  support ;  tliough  from  the  difficnltj  of 
bringiDg  the  lands  into  market,  and  the  fieoessiCj 
<rf'  waidng  for  further  fhnds,  the  institution  did 
not  go  into  operation  till  ISOl,  when  the  board 
of  trustees  and  overseers  elected  the  Rev.  Joseph 
McKeen  the  first  president.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  charaoter  and  nsefulneea,  a  native  of 
Londonderry,  N.H.,  bom  in  170T,  who  had  been 
•asodated  with  the  best  interests  of  edncation 
and  religion  at  the  Academy  of  Andover,  and  in 
pastoral  relations  in  Boston  and  Beverly,  Mass., 
from  the  last  of  which  he  was  called  to  the  pre- 
sdMtcy. 

The  first  oi^ege  btiilding  was  at  the  same  time 
in  prognsm  on  the  site  selaat^d,  on  on  elevated 
[daln,  abont  one  mile  sooth  from  the  Androecog- 
nn  river.  There,  in  September,  1802,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  professor  of  langaoges,  Jobn  Abbot 
rf  Harvanl,  were  installed :  a  platform  erected  in 
the  open  wr,  in  the  grove  of  pines  on  the  land, 
serving  tike  purpoee  of  the  ns  jet  utifinished  Mas- 
aachnsetts  Hall.    When  this  building  was  oom- 

C'  ad  it  was  parlor,  chapel,  and  hall  for  the  ool- 
nses;  thepreudeat  living  in  one  of  the  rooms 
with  his  famu;,  and  summoning  his  pnpils  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  temporary 
Qhapel  on  the  first  door,  by  striking  with  his  oaoe 
on  the  stairosse.*  For  two  years  the  president, 
with  Professor  Abbot,  sustained  the  oollege  in- 
strnctinn  alone,  which  commenced  wilb  the  osnal 
reqointions  of  the  New  England  inatitutiuns. 

At  the  first  Oomraencement,  in  ISOfl,  there 
were  eight  graduates.  The  following  year  the 
oollege  met  with  a  great  loss  In  the  death  of  ?re- 
Bident  MoEeen,  whose  character  had  imparted 
■trengtb  to  the  institution. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  of  Hampton,  N.  E., 
was  chosen  his  snooesMr.    He  had  been  a  fev 
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years  before  a  prominent  candidate  fbr  the  theo- 
logical ohwr  of  Harvard  University,  and  he  now 
took  an  active  part  in  hie  similar  duties  by  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  more  than  fifty  leotores 
on  the  most  important  sat^eots  in  theology,  a  por- 
tion of  which  boa  been  since  published.  His  syi- 
temof  instruction  was  accurate  and  thorough.  He 
continued  president  of  the  college  till  his  death, 
at  the  ago  of  forty-seven,  November  13,  1819. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  two 
volumes  at  Andover,  in  1SS7,  embracing  his  comae 
of  Theoli^cal  Lectures,  his  Academical  Ad- 
dressee, and  a  selection  frvm  his  Bermon?,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Charaoter,  hy  Professor 
Packard,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Classical  Literature  at  Bowiloin. 

The  Rev.  William  Allen,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  University,  and  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  valuable  Diotiooary 
of  American  Biography,  wasohosen  the  new  pre- 
udeiit,  and  continued  in  the  office  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in 
18SI,  when  he  was  removed  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  had  taken  to  itself  authority 
to  control  the  affiurs  of  tite  oollege,  in  conse- 
queuoe  of  a  cession  of  the  old  charter  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  new  state  of  Maine  on  its 
organization  in  1820,  and  the  procurement  of  a 
new  charter,  which  placed  the  iostitation  in  a 
measure  nnder  the  control  of  the  state.  The 
question  was  finally  ai^udicated  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Storv,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  when  a  decision  wos  given  eusuining  the 
rights  of  the  college,  which  had  bean  vioutad, 
and  President  Allen  was  restored  to  his  offioe. 

On  his  retirement  in  18311,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  son  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Woods  of  Andover.  As  a  philosophical 
writer  and  theologian,  Dr.  Woods  has  sustunad 
a  high  reputation  by  his  conduct  of  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Revim, 

Sobliahed  at  New  York  in  1634,  and  subsequently. 
[e  has  also  published  a  tran^ion,  from  tiie 
Freooh,  of  De  Moistre's  Enay  on  the  OeTteratiM 
PrineipU  ^  PoUtieai  Coiutitutiont. 

Of  the  oollege  professors  Dr.  Parker  Geave- 
land,  Uie  eminent  niineralogiat,  has  held  the  ch^r 
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of  ITatural  Philoeophv  nnoe  1806.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  popular  eiementary  treatLae  on  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology,  which  has  been  long  before 
the  public  in  snccessive  editions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  0.  Uphain,  the  author  of  se- 
veral works  on  mental  and  moral  science,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Ethics  in  1824.  He  still  holds  the  office,  and  dis- 
charges also  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Ele- 
fMnU  of  Mental  Philoeophy  ;  of  a  Treatiee  on  the 
Will;  of  a  volume  of  a  practical  character,  entitled 
Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental 
Action^  published  in  1843 ;  and  a  series  of  works 
unfolding  the  law  of  Ohristianity  from  its 
spring  in  the  inner  life,  which  bear  the  titles 
Principles  of  Interior  or  Midden  Life^  and  the 
Life  of  Faith.  In  illustration  of  this  develop- 
ment of  purity  and  holiness,  Professor  Upham 
was  led  to  a  close  study  of  the  writings  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  which  has  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion, in  1855,  of  two  volumes  from  his  pen,  en- 
tided.  Life  and  Religious  Opinions  and  EoDperi- 
ence  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  (hiyon :  together 
mith  some  account  of  the  Personal  History  and 
Beligious  Opinions  of  Fenelon^  AreMnshop  of 
Oanwray, 

The  poet  Longfellow  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  1829,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  till  1835,  when  he  was  call^ 
to  a  similar  post  at  Harvard. 

A  medical  school,  founded  in  1821,  is  attached 
to  the  college.  By  the  catalogue  of  1854  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  students  at  that  date 
was  seventy,  and  of  the  four  college  classes  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

UNION  OOLLBGE. 

UmoN  OoLLiEGB,  Scheuectady,  Kew  York,  dates 
from  the  year  1795,  when  it  received  its  charter 
frt)m  the  Kegents  of  the  University,  a  body  insti- 
tuted in  the  state  in  1784,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  power  of  incorporating  Colleges,  which  should 
be  endowed  by  the  citizens  of  a  particular  locality. 
Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  tool^  special  interest  in  for- 
warding the  subscription.  Tbere  had,  however, 
been  an  earlier  effort  to  establish  a  College  at 
Schenectady.  In  1782,  an  earnest  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Legislature  at  Kingston  for 
this  object,  which,  it  should  be  noticed,  was  pur- 
sued at  a  time  when  the  interests  of  literature 
were  generally  suspended  by  the  scenes  of  the 
Revolution.  This  was  two  years  before  the  re- 
opening of  the  College  at  New  York. 

The  first  President  of  the  College  was  John 
Blair  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  better  known  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  himself  a 
man  of  marked  character  and  not  without  dis- 
tinction in  other  portions  of  the  country.  He 
was  bom  in  1766  at  Pequea,  in  Pennsylvania, 
received  his  education  at  Princeton,  pursued  a 
course  of  theological  study  with  his  brother,  then 
President  of  Hunpden  Sidney  College  in  Virgi- 
nia, and,  in  1779,  succeeded  him  in  that  position. 
His  career  as  a  preacher  in  the  vaUey  of  Virginia 
became  much  celebrated.  Dr.  Alexander,  who 
flaw  him  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  scenes  of  the 
time,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  man:  **In 
person  he  was  about  tne  middle  size.  His  hair 
was  uncommonly  black,  and  was  divided  on  the 


top  and  fell  down  on  each  side  of  the  &oe.  A 
large  blue  eye  of  open  ezprefldon  was  so  piercing, 
that  it  was  common  to  say  Dr.  Smith  looked  you 
through.  His  speaking  was  impetuous;  alter 
going  on  deliberately  for  awhile,  he  would  sud- 
denly grow  warm  and  be  carried  away  with  a 
violence  ci  feeliuff,  which  was  commonlv  com- 
municated to  his  nearers.^^*  In  1791,  he  was 
caUed  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  thence  to  the  Presidency  of  Union, 
where  he  remained  till  1799,  returning  to  his 
former  charge  at  Philadelphia,  whera  he  died 
within  a  few  months  of  the  epidemic  then 

n^ng. 

He  was  saooeeded  in  the  Preadenoy  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  a  son  of  the  metaphysidan.  His 
childhood  had  been  passed  at  Stookbridge,  Massar 
chusetts,  where  communication  with  the  Indiana 
bad  taught  him  their  language,  and  fitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  miarionary  among  the  aborigines, 
a  career  which  the  breaking  out  of  the  f^enob 
war  prevented  his  pursuing.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  the  College  in  New  Jersey,  was  licens- 
ed as  a  preacher  after  a  course  of  theology  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  became  Tutor  at  Prince- 
ton, and  afterwards  Pastor  at  Whiteham  and  at 
Colebrook  in  Connecticut.  From  this  retired 
position  he  was  called  to  the  Presidenoy  of  Union, 
which  he  did  not  live  long  to  occupy,  dying  two 
years  after,  August  1, 1801.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  productions,  chiefly  theolosical  and 
controversial,  following  out  his  &thers  acute 
metaphysical  turn.  Besides  A  Dissertation  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity^  and  a  number  of  special 
Sermons,  he  published  Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage qf  the  Stocibridge  Indians,  communicated 
to  the  Connecticut  Sodety  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  since  edited  for  the  Maasachusetts  His- 
torical Sodety's  Collections,  by  the  philologist 
Pickering. 

Jonathiui  Maxcy  was  the  third  President,  a 
native  of  AtUeborough,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1768. 

The  united  terms  of  the  three  first  Presidents 
were  but  nine  years,  during  which  the  College 
had  hardly  given  evidence  of  its  present  import- 
ance. At  this  time  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  was 
called  to  its  head.  The  present  venerable  octo- 
genarian was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He 
was  bom  in  1778,  of  poor  parents,  in  Ashford, 
Cimnecticnt,  and  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  the 
frequent  discipline  of  American  scholars  of  that 
period,  acquiring  the  means  of  properly  educating 
himself  by  instraeting  others.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Brown  Univeruty 
in  1795.  He  was  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and 
established  himself  as  cle^yman  and  prindpal  of 
an  academy  at  Cherry  Valley,  in  tne  state  of 
New  Tork,  then  a  frontier  settiement  From 
1798  to  his  election  to  the  Coll^  he  was  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Albany,  where  he 
delivered  a  discourse  On  the  Death  ofMamiUon^ 
which  was  published  at  the  time,  and  which  has 
been  lately  reprinted.  It  was  an  eloquent  asser- 
tion of  the  high  qualities  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  practice  of  duelling.  The 
teit,  from  the  prophet  Samnd,  was  a  significant 
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<Hie  for  either  branch  of  the  ducoarae,  "  Meu  or* 
£U  mifhty  fallen  T 

The  ooU^  on  Nott'a  acoeadoii  had  bat  few 
■taideut3,auawa4  poorly  endowed.  ItaixHtbe^D 
to  gain  the  former,  and  the  state  provided  the 
Utber  bj  its  act  of  1614,  which  granted  a  Hnm  of 
two  hnndred  thousand  dollars  for  its  benefit,  to 
be  derived,  however,  from  the  proceeds  of  certain 
lotteriee  sanctioned  for  the  porpoae.  Dr.  Nott 
tamed  bis.finaodol  and  business  skill  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  secured  a  handsome  endowment  for  the 
iuatitiitioa. 


In  1854  the  fiftieth  anniveraary  of  Dr.  Kotfa 
preddency  was  celebrated  at  Union,  at  tbe  time 
of  CommenoeDMintinJnly.  Alar^nnmberof  the 
gradaatM  aaaembled,  and  addresses  were  deUvered 
bj  the  Hon.  Jndoe  Oampbell  of  New  York,  and 
}>j  Preddent  Waywnd  of  Brown  Urdvereity,  who 
proDonnced  an  aoademioal  discoorse  on  the  topio 
of  The  Ednoation  Demanded  by  the  People  at  ttie 
United  States.  Dr.  Nott  himself  spoke  with  hia 
old  aloqaeoce,  and  variona  apeechea  were  delivered 
at  a  special  raeeting  of  the  alumni. 

The  parlicniar  iiiflnenae  of  Dr.  Nott  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ooU^e  has  been  the  praotloal 
torn  which  he  has  ^ven  to  its  discipline,  in  call- 
ing fbrth  the  eameet,  manly  qmuitiee  of  his 
pnpila,  and  re^reeaJng  the  oppcoite  proolivitiee  of 
youth.  This  is  a  personal  inaaenoe  for  whioh  he 
■will  be  grateWly  remembered. 

Dr.  Nott's  publications  have  been  chiefly  ia  the 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  moetly  anony- 
mous. His  Addrtmet  to  Ttrang  Jf<m,  Tempar- 
anet  Adirtmtt,  and  a  ooDection  of  Sermons, 
an  his  only  pablished  Tolnmes.  He  has  written 
largely  on  "  Heat,"  and  illustrated  his  theoriee  by 
ihe  practical  achievement  of  the  etove  bearing  hu 
name.  In  the  Digest  of  Patents,  thirty  appear 
granted  to  him  ft>r  applications  of  heat  to  ateam- 
en^ee,  the  economical  me  of  ftiel,  fto.  In  1801 
the  Rev.  I^nr«ia  P.  Hiokok  was  appointed  Tioe- 
PrMidnit. 


Laurens  P.  Eickok  waa  bom  in  Danbniy,  Fur- 
field  CO.,  Ct..  December  39. 1T98.  His  father,  Ebe- 
nezer,  was  asobetantial  farmer  of  strong  mind  and 
sonnd  Jadgment,  and  of  leading  influence  in  the 
town,  eapacially  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Until 
siiteeo,  his  son  labored  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attended  the  district  lobool  in  winter.  He  then 
was  prepared  for  college  by  a  noted  teacher  of  the 
day,  Captain  Luther  Harria,  of  Newtown ;  enter- 
ing Union,  and  graduating  in  1820,  His  mind 
was  led  to  the  atddy  of  theolo^,  acd  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  tlie  Faii^eld  East  As- 
sociation in  18S3.  He  preached  at  Newtown, 
and  some  years  later  was  the  suooeasor  to  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  at  Litchfield.  In  188S  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Thecdogy  In  Western  Reserve 
OoU^^  Ohio,  and  for  eight  years  performed 
the  influential  dntiea  of  that  poet  In  1344  he 
removed  to  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminaiy, 
and  in  18fi2  accepted  the  Professorship  of  UenUl 
and  Moral  Boienoe,  with  the  Vice-Preiddenoy  of 
Union  CktUege. 

Deeirons  of  placing  mental  philosophy  on  a 
fina  basis  to  supersede  partial  and  false  systems 
tending  to  infidelil;,  he  published  in  1860  his 
Sational  Ptydiology.  He  has  also  published  a  ve- 
lum^ Emj^irieal  Ptyehology,  or  Ut«  Human  Mind 
at  given  in  Oonseioamtn.  His  Syitem  of  Moral 
Seienee  was  published  in  18S3  as  a  ooli^te  text- 
book. It  is  mainly  divided  into  two  parts,  treating 
of  pure  morality  and  positive  anthority.  Under 
the  former  are  considered  personal  and  relative 
duties  to  Uonkind,  and  dntiea  to  Nature  and  to 
God ;  under  the  btter.  Civil,  Divine,  and  Family 
Gtovemment.  Dr.  Hickok  has  written  articles  in 
the  Christian  Spectator ;  the  Biblical  Ropoaitory, 
particularly  on  the  A  priori  and  4  potUriori 
proo&  of  me  being  of  God;  and  some  contribu- 
tions to  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra.  Various  sermons 
on  special  occasions  and  oullege  addresses  have 
appeared  from  his  pen. 

In  the  list  of  Professors  of  Union  appear  two 
bishope  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohmrch — Dr. 
Brownell  of  Connecticut,  who,  a  graduate  of 
the  college,  filled  the  chairs  of  Logic,  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Chemistry,  in  di&rent  appointments 
from  180S  to  1819,  and  the  Bt.  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo 
Potter,*  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  at  different 
times  Professor  of  Uathematica  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  Rhetoric,  fh>m  1822  to  1845. 
Among  the  older  Professors,  the  Rev.  Androw 
Tales,  held  the  chair  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages from  1TB7  to  1801,  and  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  LoKio  for  a  number  of  years  snbsequentiy 
to  1814.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Macsnley,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  college  of  1804,  was  at  first  tutor,  and 
snbsequentiy  for  two  periods,  from  1811  to  1814, 
and  from  1814  to  1822,  Professor  of  Uathematica 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  Rev.  Robert  Proud- 
fit  asanmed  the  Proiessorship  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  1812,  and  baa  now  the  rank  of  Eraeritns  Pro- 
f^saor.  In  1849  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  was  appointed 
to   the  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and 

■  Dr.PoUaliHaitsiidadUwlBllD«BegDrUiEplwB|«lebr 
Uw  Mnnd  OulttUii  pblloaaplv  nl  bli  poblUkcd  DlwuiuMi, 
aad  b7  Uh  ««iim  «r  L«tarM  «  the  ^vMawM  at  CbcMt- 
ultr.  In  whkfc  ha  tnn  ■  Itadlnc  put  In  PUIaMpUL^ta  Uh 
ftll  ud  winter  of  VO-*.  Btfon^  ttteOan  to  StoBMi«>- 
rl&  Dr.  Potlar  lad  poblMHd  u  alHDHiUiT  walk  OD -SatuH 
uitlMAmiif  lidtutrr."  o«  «"PoHllal  EaoaKPT.-ua 
m  "Tba  SehMl,  Ita  Uw^  Otjtsti,  ud  Btlulou,'* 
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literatore,  his  dsTotioD  to  which  u  mfflciant  to 
■camp  the  high  lohoUnhip  of  the  college  in  thU 

depMtnwDL 
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Tayler  Lewis  was  born  in  Northomberland,  in 
Saratoga  oonn^,  New  York,  in  1 803.  His  father 
was  ao  officer  in  the  Rerolutionarj  war,  and  was 
an  honored  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  at 
its  dose,  when  he  had  passed  through  its  scenes 
and  served  with  distinoLion  in  the  battlee  of  Mon- 
inonth  and  GermantowD,  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  and  in  the  stonning  of  the  redoubta  at 
the  talcing  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  His  mo- 
ther was  of  a  Datcb  fiunily  in  Albany,  a  niece  of 
John  Tayler,  from  whom  onr  anthor  derives  his 
christian  name,  for  many  years  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  ttie  state  in  tiiedaysof  Tompkins  and  Clin- 
ton. Mr.  Lewis  graduated  in  1820  at  Union  Col- 
lage, Schenectady,  in  the  cluss  of  Judge  Kent,  Go- 
vernor Seward,  and  Comptroller  John  C.  Wright. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samiiet  A.  Foot  in 
Albany,  in  company  with  William  Kent  Thongh 
attracted  by  the  study  of  such  writers  as  Coke, 
Teame,  Blaokstone,  and  Bntler,  and  much  inte- 
rested in  the  lo^oal  questions  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence and  real  estate,  he  was  not  at  ease  with  the 
C;tical  conduct  oftite  profession,  touching  which 
had  some  conscientious  scruples.  He,  how- 
ever, fleeting  offers  of  partnership  at  Albany, 
fursned  the  profession  in  the  retired  rillaee  of 
Ort  Miller,  Washington  county,  New  York , 
where  he  hod  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  and 
where,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  clerical  friend,  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  Hebrew  to  fill  op  the 
mental  vacuum.  The  new  occupation  engioesed 
all  his  time  and  attention.-  He  gave  hia  days  and 
nights  to  Hebrew.  This  led  to  a  close  and  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Bible  in  the  lan^niaae  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teetament.  Homer  and  Plato  followed 
with  equal  zest.  Six  years  were  devoted  to  hibh- 
oal  and  claamcol  stndiee,  pursued  with  a  scholar's 
nsotion  and  a  pure  love  of  literature,  with  no 
thought  of  using  the  stores  thus  accumulating  in 


teaching  or  oompodUon,  or  with  any  prospect  of 
leAving  the  humble  village.  Nine  years  had  now 
passed,  when  it  became  evident  that  law  or  hle- 
rature  must  be  relinqtdshed  The  former  was  the 
readiest  sacrifloe.  In  1838  he  married,  aliandoned 
the  law,  and  took  a  classical  school  in  tJie  viUag* 
of  Waterford.  In  ISSB  he  went  to  Ogdensburg, 
St.  lAwrence  county,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  then  returned  to  Wat«rford,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Foot  and 
his  dd  classmale  Judge  William  Kent,  was  ap- 
pdnted  ProfesBor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
the  Oity  of  New  York.  At  this  time  he  also  be- 
came an  active  writer  for  the  hi^er  reviews.  The 
Liltrary  and  Thtolcsical^  the  SMieal  SepoHtory, 
and  others,  to  which  he  has  continued  a  frequent 
contributor.  His  topics  have  been  the  relatiooa 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  following  generally 
tLe  ideas  of  Calvin ;  the  queetioos  of  the  day  in 
morsh,  politica,  church  and  state  goverament, 
and  natnral  sdenoe  regarded  in  their  religioas 
bearing.* 

His  special  olasaical  studies  have  been  sabordi- 
nate  to  those  philosophical  discussions.    In  1846 


pared  A  Trandatum  of  Plato'*  TAtustettu,  with 
notes  and  illuatrations  on  its  adaptedneaa  to  onr 
own  times.     Li  1844  he  also  pubUshed  a  volume 
on  Tht  NatvTe  arui  Orovad  of  PunuAincnI. 
The  discoveries  of  geolc^  and  astronomy,  in 
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thdr  relation  to  t]i«  Biblical  narrative,  have  em- 
ployed much  of  hia  attention.  Hia  work  pob- 
fiahed  at  Bchenectadj  in  18S5,  entitled  Tht  Six 
Day»  ef  Craatian ;  or,  Scriptural  Comutloffy, 
tHlk  tht  aneieat  id«i  ef  Time-  World*  in  dittinc- 
tion  from  World*  of  ^xtee,  ia  a  novel  and  able 

Tiewof -    .    - 

lologi^ 

Besides  bis  illastration  of  these  and  kindred 
topics  in  the  more  soholastic  Jonrnala,  Professor 
Lewia  haa  handled  most  of  the  great  social,  poli- 


e  exerted  a  healthful  and  widely 


theouUegeof  lS26,and  unco  1831  Prof 
themotics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  baa  illustrate') 
his  department  by  the  prodnction  of  text  books  on 
"  Conio  Sections,"  "  Mechanics,"  and  '*  Optics,"  in 
nhiob  these  Hubjecta  are  digested  with  ability,  anil 
presented  with  new  reaearcbes  by  the  author  in  a 
etyle  of  noticeable  clearness  and  precision. 

A  Profesaorship  of  Civil  Enpneering  has  been 
held  rince  184fi  by  WiUiara  Mitchell  GiUospie,  who 
has  given  to  the  pnblio  several  works  illustrating 
the  snhject  of  his  inatroctions.  His  Manual  of 
Road-Maiing  has  passed '  through  a  nnmber  of 
editions.  In  1851  he  nnblished  The  PMlotophy 
qf  Mathetnatia,  a  trandation  from  the  French  of 
Augnste  Comt«j  and  in  185S  Tht  PrineipUi 
and  Practice  of  Land  Sv,rri»ying,  An  early 
publication  from  his  pen  appeared  in  1845,  the 
aketch  of  a  carefiil  tourist,  entitled  Some;  at  *een 
byaNm  Yorker  in  1848-1.  Mr.  Gillespie  was 
born  in  1810,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Oolumbia  Col- 
lege of  1684. 

The  College  Programme  of  the  "  Civil  Enm- 
neering  Department"  shows  this  subject  to  oe 
pnraued  wiui  a  philosophical  discrimination  of  its 
various  parts,  rendering  it  a  general  disoipline  of 
the  facnItJes  as  well  as  a  direct  avenue  to  the  large 
practical  hunnesa  in  the  country  which  must  be 
Msed  on  the  science.  The  oourse  ooinmenoe^ 
with  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and 
may  b?  porsned  separately  from  the  olaasioal  and 
purely  philosophical  stnilies,  the  pupil  receiving  a 
special  oei'tificate  of  the  progress  which  he  may 
have  made.    This  system  of  allowing  a  partial 


papmit  of  the  University  Courae  wai  iDtrodneed 
as  eoriv  as  1832,  and  more  fhlly  developed  in 
1849.  The  students  may  engage  in  various  studies 
at  choice,  but  mast  attend  at  least  three  recita- 
tions daily  to  entitle  them  to  the  privilege. 

Mr,  Elias  Peissner,  Instructor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages, has  published  a  grammar  of  the  German 
langtiage  on  a  philosophical  system,  assisting  the 
Englian  student  by  first  eihibiting  to  him  the  re- 
sernblancee  uf  the  two  tongues,  an  assiatanoe  whi<^ 
starts  him  far  on  the  jonrney. 

The  view  of  the  college  buildings  which  we 

E resent  includes  the  whole  plan,  though  only  on« 
olf  ia  yet  completed.  The  rest  is  ezpeoted  to  be 
soon  accomplished. 

In  1842,  on  the  32d  July,  the  first  semi-cen- 
t«imial  anniveraary  of  the  college  was  celebrated 
by  a  variety  of  public  exercises,  including  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev,  Joseph  Sweetman  of  the  class 
of  17B7,  and  by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter  of  the 
olasa  of  1818.  There  was  also  a  dinner  of  the 
alumni  presided  over  by  John  C.  Spencer,  who 
delivered  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  college,  and 
the  festivities  were  well  sustained  hj^eech  and 
song  from  Bishop  Doane,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brown, 
Alfred  B.  Street,  and  other  honored  sons  of  the 


JOHN  K  HOLBBOOE. 
Dr.  JonK  EuwARDS  Holbbook,  author  of  NoTt\ 
American  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology  of  South 
Carolina,  was  born  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
179S.  He  became  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  after  talcing 
a  medical  degree  in  Philadelphia,  left  home  to 
pursue  his  profes^ooal  studiea  at  the  schools  of 
Edinbui^h  and  London.  Having  passed  nearly 
twoyeare  in  Sootiaud  and  England,  he  proceeded 
to  the  continent,  where  he  spent  two  more  yeare, 

Purtly  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  principally  in 
nris — always  occupied  in  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

It  waa  among  the  magnificent  ooUeotiona  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Gorilen  of  Plants  in  Paris  that 
Dr.  Holbrook  began  the  stndy  of  natural  history, 
to  whii:li  he  has  since  devoted  hia  life.  . 

In  1822  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1834  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College  of  the  SUte  of  Boatb  Carolina,  a 
place  which  he  slJU  holds. 
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At  tlie  time  Dr.  Holbrook  undertook  the  pub- 
lication of  his  great  work  npon  the  B«pHUi  of 
North  America,  very  little  wu  known  of  the 
natnrel  history  of  these  snimala  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  diffloolties  under  which  he 
labored  from  want  of  books  and  coUeotiona  can 
hardly  be  qipreciated  now.  In  (act,  he  had  to 
clear  the  whole  field,  upon  which  he  has  erect«d 
a  monninent  which  will  remain  the  foundation 
of  thu  branch  of  natural  history  in  this  oountrj 
as  Ions  as  science  in  outtivated.  The  work  is  par- 
ticnlariy  rentarkable  fbr  the  oleoniea)  and  ftilnesB 
of  its  deecriptionB,  and  the  total  abeenoe  of  yb- 
garlee ;  the  illostrations  are  natural  and  correct — 
not  a  MDgle  figure  havina  been  made  from  dead 

rimens,  and  a)I  are  otrfored  from  life.  Of  lat« 
Holbrook  has  been  devoting  his  attention  to 
a  work  on  the  fishea  of  the  southern  states,  of 
which  three  numbers  have  been  published,  which 
will  nndoDbt«d]y  muintain  the  high  rank  irf  his 
previoos  Bcientino  labors.* 


11  ARIA  BEOOKa 

Maria  dkl'  Occidbntx,  to  adopt  her  poetical  de^g> 
natJoo,  was  the  deeoendant  of  a  family  of  WeJsb 
ori^.    Her  grandfather  had  settled  in  Charlea- 
town,  Uasaadinsette,  before  the  Rerolutionarj 
war.    He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  built  there  a 
fine  house  for  his  residence,  from  which  he  was 
driven  when  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  British. 
He  retired  to  Medford,  where  his  granddausbter, 
Haria  Gowen,  was  bom  about  ITSS.     Her  mther 
was  a  man  of  literary  coltivation,  and  emoyed  the 
intimacj  of  the   professors  of  Harvard,   which 
donbtleaa  lent  its  infiuenoe  tA  the  tast«s  of  the 
yoong  poetess  who,  before  her  ninth  year,  had 
committed  to  memory  passages  from  Comua  and 
Oato  and  the  ancient  o1a£«os.    The  loss  of  her 
father's  property  was  followed  by  his  death,  and 
with  these  broken  fortunes,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  became  engaged  to  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
provided  for  her  education,  and  on  its  completion 
married  her.    Mercantile  disaster  sucoeeded  a  few 
jeaiB  of  prosperity,  and  a  life  of  poverty  and  re- 
tirement followed.    The  wife  turned  her  thoughts  ; 
to  poetry  and  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  an  oc-  | 
toBjllabic  poem  in  seven  cantos,  which  was  never  i 
printed.     In  1820  she  published  a  small  volnme,   | 
Jtidith,  Either,  and  other  Poenu;  by  a  Lovtff  <tf  | 
Oie  Fint  Arte;  in  which  she  struck  a  new  and  > 
peculiar  view  in  American  poetry.    Concentrated 
and  musical  in  eipree^on,  with  equal  force  and   ; 
delicacy  of  imagination,  it  was  an  echo  of  the   j 
refined  graces  of  the  noble  old  school  of  Engllah  i 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj,  in  a  new  world 
in  the  nineteenth. 

In  1628  the  husbsjid  of  Mrs,  Brooks  died,  when  ' 
ehe  took  up  her  residence  with  a  reUtive  in  Cuba, 
where  she  speedily  completed  the  first  canto  of  < 
Zifthiil,  or  the  Bride  qf  Smeri,  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  at  Boston  in  1836,  The  five  rerauning 
cantos  were  written  in  Cuba.  The  death  of  her 
uncle,  a  planter  of  the  island,  who  left  her  his 
properW,  gaveheraBetUedincome.  Shereturnod 
to  tJie  United  Btat«e  and  lived  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  Dartmouth  College,  where  her  son,  Dow 
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Cqitain  Brooks  of  the  United  States  Army,  was 
pursuing  his  studies — the  library  of  the  institution 
supplying  materials  for  the  dotes  to  her  poem 
whjoh  ^e  was  then  revising.  In  1830  ehe  aa- 
oompanied  her  brother  to  Paris.  In  London  she 
saw  Washington  Irving,  then  attached  to  the  le- 
gation, who  encouraged  her  in  the  production  of 
the  poem.  With  Souiley,  .who  warmly  admited 
her  poetical  powers,  and  with  whom  she  had  held 
a  correBpondenoe  trora  America,  she  passed  ^e 
spring  irf  1831  at  Keswick.  Zdphifl  was  left  in 
his  hands  for  publication  \  and  the  proof  sheets 
hod  been  oorrecled  by  him  when  it  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Eennett,  a  London  publLiher,  in 
18S8. 

Soatbev,  in  the  Doctor,  has  pronounced  Ifaria 
del'  Oooidente  "the  most  impassioned  and  most 
imaginative  of  all  poetenes."*  If  sinj  <Hie  has 
sinoerisen  to  divide  the  honor  it  is  Mrs.  Eliiabelli 
Barrett  Browning ;  otherwise  Mrs.Brooksstanda 
alone  in  one  of  tiie  most  refined  and  difficult  pro- 
vincee  of  creative  art.  Z6phiel,  or  the  Bride  of 
Seven,  is  an  esqutsite  tale  of  an  eiiled  Jewish 


ifiuence  of  the  fallen  angel  named  in  tbe  title, 
and  is  evidently  founded  on  the  story.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  in  the  Apocrypha,  of  Sara  the  daughter 
of  Kaguel  in  Ecb^ane,  a  city  of  Media,  who  "  was 
reprcaclied  becaose  she  bad  been  mamed  tc 


had 


husbands,  whom  Asmodeua,  the  evil  spiril 
killed,  before  they  had  lien  with  her. 
the  midden,  is  all  that  esqui«te  beauty,  grace,  and 
tendemen  can  combine  together  in  youthful  wo- 
manhood— and  though  mostly  passive  in  f  he  Btory, 
her  character  and  image  are  identified  to  ihe  mind 
with  distinctness.  ZAphiel,  who  is  in  the  place 
of  AemodeuB,  is  tbe  oriental  representative  of 
Apdio, 


Befdl, 


oly  angel 


;  butei 


•Tbe  Doctor. ebwtwUv,    Flnt  Eo^ldi Efitton.    Tot.  u. 
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As  this  poem  has  been  oUeoted  to^  thooffh 
\vithoQt  any  suffioient  reason,  for  obeoonty  inthe 
narratiye,  we  may  cite  for  the  reader's  oonve- 
jiienoe  a  neat  analysis  of  the  ^ot  which  i^>peared 
in  a  oontemporary  review  in  Fraser's  Magasdne. 

Z6phi§l,  a  &llen  angel,  sees  a  Hebrew  mai^  and 
Iblls  paasionataly  in  love  with  her,  at  the  time  that 
her  parents  widh  her  to  marry  a  powerfiil  and  hand- 
some Mede,  by  name  Meles*  who  had  won  the  old 
people's  admiration  b]r  his  skill  in  arohery,  exerted 
on  the  occasion  of  a  victim-dove  escaping  from  the 
altar  as  the  Hebrew  couple  were  about  to  perform  a 
sacrifice.  Meles  just  then  happening  to  paas,  let  fly 
an  arrow,  and  nailed  the  fugitive  to  a  tree.  He  is 
accepted  as  tiie  daughter's  lover,  in  spite  of  her  aver- 
sion. He  enters  the  chamber  where  she  is  awaiting 
him: 

But«re  be  jet,  wKh  tasete,  ooold  draw  sslds 
HiB  broldersd  bslt  and  HHidslft^*-4liMd  to  tell, 

fiioer  Im  BprBng-4ke  •oncbt  to  olasp  his  bride : 
Se  stopt—A  grosn  wasbesrd--he  gasped  and  ftll 

Low  by  the  ooncb  of  ber  who  widowed  hif, 
Her  ivory  bsnds  oonmlslTe  clasped  In  prayer. 

But  ladklnff  power  to  moTe.    Ana  wban  Hwm  oaj, 
A  eold  buck  cores  waa  all  of  Melea  tbere. 


Sardins,  the  king  of  Media,  sends  for  MeleS)  who 
had  been  his  ambassador  to  Babylon :  search  is  made 
after  him,  and  his  corpse  is  found.  The  old  Hebrew 
eoaple,  and  their  danshter  Egla,  are  brought  pri- 
soners to  Sardius»  and  the  latter  describes  the  manner 
of  Meles'  death,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
haunted  by  a  spirits  This  is  taken  for  the  raving  or 
her  unsettled  Drain,  although  she  is  detained  in  the 
palace,  as  the  king  has  become  enamoured  of  her. 
Idaspes,  one  of  the  nobles,  fearful  that  Egla  was  in 
possewion  of  some  deadly  art  by  which  Meles  fell, 
and  which  she  might  try  upon  Sardius,  disduades  the 
king^  from  approaching  her ;  and  Alcestes  is  destined 
to  visit  her  during  the  ni^ht  He  is  killed  by  the 
same  unseen  hand.  Sardins  now  offers  a  high  re- 
ward to  him  who  will  unravel  the  mysterv.  Then 
steps  forward  another  noble :  he  was  bold,  and  de- 
scended from  some  god. 

Ha  came,  and  flrat  explored  witb  trasty  Made ; 

But  aooD  aa  he  approached  the  fktal  bride, 
Opened  the  terrace-door,  and  half  in  shade 

A  form,  as  of  a  mortal,  seemed  to  glide ; 

He  flew  to  atrike;  bat  baffling  still  the  blow, 

And  stiU  receding  from  the  chamber  Ihr, 
It  faired  him  on;  and  in  the  mnmlng,  low 

And  bloody  bqr  tlie  fbrm. 

AH  is  dismay  at  the  court  Rough  old  Philomars 
next  claims  permission  to  expose  the  trick.  He  en- 
ters the  chamber,  while  his  armed  companions  sur- 
round every  avenue  without,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  fngitiva  The  precaution  was  vain,  as  Egla 
lay  awaitmg  in  bed  the  rough  soldier.  She  he£rd 
Fmlomars'  last  strugsle,  and  the  suffocatins  noise  of 
the  lengthened  deiSh-pang.  Tlie  next  adventurer 
was  Roeanes,  who  shared  tiie  same  fate.  Althe^tor, 
tbe  fsTourite  of  Sardius,  and  his  youthful  musician, 
now  falls  ill  with  exceasive  love  for  E({la  ;  his  passion 
V  discovered,  and  the  king  allows  him  to  make  the 
attempt  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many. 

ToQchIng  hla  golden  harp  to  prehide  sweet, 
Entered  the  youth,  so  penalTe,  pale,  and  ihlr ; 

AdTsnced  resMetftil  to  the  Tirgltf  s  ttet, 
And,  lo^y  bending  down,  made  tanefiil  parlsnoe  there. 

like  nerftans  eofthia«Btla  aooanta  reee, 
And  sweetly  thrilled  the  gilded  roof  along ; 

His  warm  devoted  sool  no  terror  knows. 
And  tmth  and  lore  lead  Ihrvoar  to  hla  aon^ 

Bbe  hides  ber  Sms  npon  her  conch,  that  there 
She  may  not  see  mm  die.    No  sruan,  she  springs 

Frsntto  between  a  hope-beam  and  despair. 
And  twines  her  long  hair  round  him  aa  he  iingt. 


Then  thos  ^— "  Oh  I  Being  who  unseen  but  near 

Art  hovering  now,  behold  and  pity  me  I 
For  love,  hope,  beanty,  mnalc,— all  that's  dear, 

Look,— look  on  mo-nrnd  spare  my  agony ! 

"  Bplritt  In  meroy,  make  me  not  the  caose, 
ThB  batefbl  canse,  of  this  kind  beinc's  death  t 
la  pity  kUl  me  flrat  I— He  lives— ha  draws— 
TW  wilt  not  btaatf— ha  draws  his  harmless  breath.** 

Btfll  Uvea  Althefttor ;— still  unguarded  strays 
One  hand  o^er  his  Ikirn  lyre ;  bat  all  bis  sool 

Is  lost— ^ven  up ;— he  fUn  would  turn  to  gaae. 
But  cannot  tun,  so  twlaed.    Now,  all  that  stole 

Throac^  everv  vein,  and  thrilled  each  aeperate  nerve» 
Himself  could  not  have  told,— aU  wound  and  daaped 

In  ber  white  arms  and  hair.    Ah  1  can  they  serve 
To  save  him  f— **  What  a  aaa  oTsweeta  r— he  gasped, 

But  *twss  delight  :->4oaad,  flragfance,  all  were  breathing: 
StlU  sweUadthe  transport,^  Let  me  look  and  thank:'* 
He  siglMd  (celestial  smiles  his  lip  enwreathing), 
**I  dM— bat aak.  no  more,**  he  said  and  sank. 

Btfll  by  her  arms  supported— lowei^-lower— 
Aa  by  soft  sleep  oppressed;  so  calao,  so  fUi^*- 

He  rested  on  tbe  pinple  tap*stried  floor, 
It  seemed  aa  angel  lay  repoaing  there. 

Z6phidl,  in  despair  at  not  having  obtained  Egla'a 
love,  flies  to  the  palace  of  Gnomes  under  the  sea, 
following  tiie  guidance  of  Phraerion  (ZephyrosX  to 
obtain  a  draught  which  shall  perpetuate  life  and 
youth  in  Egla.  With  difficulty  they  obtain  it,  bnt 
only  on  condition  of  taking  back  to  the  Gnome  king 
in  return  a  mortal  bride.  Bnt  as  they  are  returning 
from  their  strange  expedition,  a  tremendous  storm 
occurs,  in  which  Z6phiel  lets  fall  the  spar  containing 
the  drops  of  life.  He  and  his  companion  reach  the 
Libyan  land,  and  the  former  is  met  by  Satan  himseli^ 
who  demands  of  him  the  relinquishment  of  the  hand 
of  Egla,  as  he  is  enamoured  of  her ;  but  ^phiSl  re- 
fuses, and  defies  his  power,  when  the  superior  fiend 
makes  him  feel  it,  and  denounces  destruction  to  his 
hopes. 

The  morning  snn  discovers  Helon  and  Hariph,  a 
young  man  and  his  a|^ed  guide,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Hie  former  is  sorrowful,  in  consequence  of 
a  dream  of  the  preceding  evening,  when  Hariph 
gives  him  a  box  of  eanMol,  as  a  preservative  from 
evU;  for  in  the  hour  of  imminent  danger  he  was  to 
bum  tilie  contentBb  On  proceeding,  they  come  upon 
Zameia  and  her  guide,  an  aj^ed  man,  overspent  with  fSs- 
tigue,  and  in  utter  destitution.  Zameia  had  been  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  magnates  of  Babylon ;  but  during  the 
performance  of  the  nghtsof  Mylitta  (the  Assyrian  Ve- 
nos)  riie  meets  Meles,  on  an  embassy  at  Babylon  from 
Media,  and  falls  desperately  in  love.  During  her 
husband's  absence  on  another  embassy  she  frequently 
sees  Meles,  and  indulges  her  guilty  passion ;  but  the 
Mede,  however,  leaves  her,  and  returns  to  his  own 
countay.  The  impassioned  woman  resolves  to  seek 
him  through  Uie  world.  Helon  and  Hariph  reUeve 
her.  She  ibds  her  way  to  the  bower  of  Egla,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  stabbing  her  to  the  heart,  as  the  mur- 
deress at  Meles,  when  Helon  and  his  companion 
arrive  to  rescue  her.  This  they  effbct  Zameia  dies 
from  excess  of  passbn ;  Helon  is  wedded  to  Egla, 
being  the  husband  predestined  for  her ;  Hariph  turns 
out  to  be  the  archangel  Raphael,  who  blesses  the 
pair,  and  bids  the  lost  spuit  Z6phidl  to  indulge  in 
nope. 

The  oapabiHtieB  of  this  ontliiie  in  a  troe  poet's 
hands  are  numifest,  bnt  no  one  who  has  not  read 
the  poem  with  oare— -and  whoever  reads  it  once 
will  be  apt  so  to  read  it  again  and  again— can  do 
justice  to  the  purity,  sweetness,  variety,  and  force 
of  the  versification,  and  the  warm  passionate  nap 
tnre  which,  withont  exaggeration  or  apparent 
effort,  interpenetrates  every  portion  of  it.  There 
is  no  vulgarity  in  the  fate  of  the  lovers.  They 
seem  to  die  worthily  in  the  noble  canse  of  honor 
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and  beauty.  The  pure  maiden  walks  unscathed 
amidst  these  desperate  fires.  One  charmed  inci- 
dent of  Eastern  romance  succeeds  another,  with 
sentiment  and  description  of  nature  blended  with 
a  certain  cool  spiritual  breath  of  the  peace  which 
tempers  the  flames  of  passion  burning  through  it 
The  imagery  and  ideas  have  been  so  thoroughly 
fused  in  the  writer^s  mind,  and  come  forth  so  na- 
turally in  the  simple  verses,  that  we  would  not 
suspect  the  deep  study  and  costly  elaboration  of 
the  work,  which  it  is  said  was  written  over  seven 
times,  were  we  not  reminded  of  these  things  by 
the  learned  quotations  in  the  admirably  written 
notes  which  carry  us  to  Oriental,  Classic,  (German, 
and  French  sources."' 

Returning  to  America  from  England,  Mrs. 
Brooks  resided  for  a  time  at  West  Point,  where 
her  son,  now  an  officer  in  the  United  States  anny, 
was  stationed  at  the  Military  Academy  as  Assist- 
ant Professor,  and  afterwards  at  Govemor^s  Island, 
New  York. 

In  1848  she  had  printed  for  private  circulation 
a  prose  romance,  Idomen^  or  the  Vale  of  Yumuri^ 
which,  under  a  disguise  of  fiction,  embodies  the  in- 
cidents of  her  career  with  much  fine  poetical  de- 
scription and  philosophical  reflection.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
Cuba,  a  luxurious  tropical  residence,  continuing 
to  cultivate  her  poetic  faculties  in  the  production 
of  some  minor  poems,  and  the  planning  and  par- 
tial composition  of  an  epic  entitled,  Beatriz^  the 
Beloved  of  Cohimbue,  It  was  her  habit,  says  her 
correspondent.  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold, "  to  finish  her 
shorter  pieces  and  entire  cantos  of  longer  poems, 
before  committing  a  word  of  them  to  paper.*^ 
Her  Ode  to  the  Departed  was  ymtten  in  184B. 
Her  death  occurred  at  Mat-Miras  November  11, 
1846.t 

■OLA  euoBPTHa  nr  the  osotb  or  aoaous— ntOM  i^FBxn. 

S^phora  held  her  to  her  heart,  the  while 
Grief  had  its  way ;  then  saw  her  gently  laid, 

And  bade  her,  kissing  her  blue  eyes,  beguile 
Slumbering,  the  fervid  noon.    Her  leafy  bed 

Breathed  forth  o'erpowering  BighB;  increased  the 
heat; 

Sleepless  had  been  the  night ;  her  weary  sense 
Could  now  no  more.    Lone  in  the  still  retreat, 

Wounding  the  flowers  to  sweetness  more  intense 

She  sank.    Thus  kindly  Nature  lets  our  woe 
Swell  till  it  bursts  forth  from  the  o*erf^nght 
breast; 
Then  draws  an  opiate  from  the  bitter  flow. 
And  lays  her  sorrowing  child  soft  in  the  lap  of 
rest 

Now  all  the  mortal  maid  lies  indolent ; 
Save  one  sweet  cheek,  which  the  cool  velvet  turf 


*  The  notes  of  Z6phlSl  were  wilttea  some  In  Gobs,  some  tn 
Gaoa43a,  some  st  Hanorer,  United  8tate^  some  at  Paris,  and 
the  last  at  Keswick,  England,  under  the  kind  enoonragement 
of  Robert  Sontbey,  Esq. ;  and  near  a  window  wbieb  orerlooks 
the  besntlftil  lake  Derwent,  and  the  finest  ffronps  of  those 
mountains  which  encircle  completely  that  charming  rallej 
where  the  Oreta  winds  orer  its  oed  of  dean  pebbles,  looking 
as  clear  as  <iew.^A%BOu)f'%  Ifote. 

t  A  Biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  with  an  analjsls  of 
her  poems^peared  In  the  Sonthem  Llte'rary  Messenger  for 
Angnst,  1889.  Oriswold,  to  whom  the  public  Is  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  ieyenl  of  her  minor  poems  In  Oraham*§ 
Magagine,  has  added  some  interesting  partloobun  in  his  Fe- 
male Poets  of  Amerioa. 


Had  touched  too  rude,  though  all  wiUi  blooms 
besprent, 
One  soft  arm  pillowed.    Whiter  than  the  surf 

That  foams  affainst  the  sea-roek  looked  her  neck 
By  the  da»,  flossy,  odorous  shrubs  relieved. 

That  close  inclining  o'er  her,  seemed  to  reck 
What  'twas  they  canopied ;  and  quickly  heaved. 

Beneath  her  robe's  white  folds  and  axure  eone, 
Her  heart  yet  incomposed ;  a  fillet  through 

Peeped  softly  asure,  wnile  with  tender  moan. 
As  if  of  bliss,  Zephyr  her  ringlets  blew 

Sportive;  about  her  neck  their  gold  he  twined ; 

Kissed  the  soft  violet  on  her  temples  warm. 
And  eyebrow  just  so  dark  might  well  define 

Its  flexile  arch;  throne  of  expression's  chann. 

As  the  vexed  Caspian,  though  its  rage  be  past. 
And  the  blue  smiling  heavens  swell  o'er  in  peace, 

Shook  to  the  centre  by  the  recent  blast. 
Heaves  on  tumultuous  still,  and  hath  not  power 
to  cease; 

So  still  each  little  pulse  was  seen  to  throb. 
Though  passion  and  its  pain  were  lulled  to  rest ; 

And  ever  and  anon  a  piteous  sob 
Sho<^  the  pure  arch  expansive  o'er  her  breast 

Save  that,  a  perfect  peace  was,  sovereign,  there 
O'er  fragrance,  sound,  and  beauty ;  all  was  mute; 

Only  a  dove  bemoaned  her  absent  phere, 
Or  fainfjng  breezes  swept  the  slumberer^s  lute. 


IGLA  AT  TBS  BAVQUST  OT  SAaDTDS— FBOM  TSS 

But  Egla  this  refused  them ;  and  forbore 
The  folded  turban  twined  with  many  a  string 

Of  gems ;  and,  as  in  tender  memory,  wore 
Her  country's  simpler  garb,  to  meet  the  youthfol 
king. 

Dav  o'er,  the  task  was  done ;  the  melting  hues 
Of  twilight  gone,  and  reigned  tlie  evenmg  gloom 

Gently  o'er  fount  and  tower;  she  could  refuse 
No  more ;  and,  led  by  slaves,  sought  the  £sir  baa- 
quet-room. 

With  unassured  ;y;et  graceftd  step  advancing. 
The  light  vennillion  of  her  cheek  more  warm 

For  doubtful  modesty ;  while  all  were  glancing 
Over  the  strange  attire  that  well  became  such 
form. 

To  lend  her  space  the  admiring  band  gave  way ; 

llie  sandals  on  her  silvery  feet  were  blue ; 
Of  saffron  tint  her  robe,  aa  when  youn^  day 

Spreads  softly  o'er  the  heavens,  and  tmts  the  trem- 
bling dew. 

Light  was  that  robe,  ss  mist;  and  not  a  gem 

Or  ornament  impedes  its  wavy  fold, 
Long  and  profuse ;  save  that,  above  its  hem,  ^ 

Twas  'broidered  with  pomegranate- wreath,  in  gold. 

And,  by  a  silken  cincture,  broad  and  blue 
Li  shapely  guise  about  the  waist  confined^ 

Blent  with  the  curls  that,  of  a  lighter  hue. 
Half  floated,  waving  in  their  length  behind; 

The  other  half,  in  braided  tresses  twined, 
Was  decked  with  rose  of  pearls,  and  sapphires 
arure  too. 

Arranged  with  curious  skill  to  imitate 
The  sweet  acacia's  blossoms ;  just  as  live 

And  droop  those  tender  flowers  in  natural  state ; 
And  so  the  trembling  gems  seemed  sensitive ; 

And  pendant,  sometimes,  touch  her  neck ;  and  there 
Seem  shrinking  from  its  softness  as  alive. 

O'er  her  arms  flower-white,  and  round,  and  bare, 
^ight  bandelets  were  twined  of  colours  five ;  ■ 
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Like  little  ninbovi  Beemly  on  thoee  arms ; 

None  of  thftt  court  had  seen  the  like  before ;  - 
Soft,  fragrant,  bright,— eo  much  like  heaven  her 
chamfl, 

It  Bcaree  could  teem  idolatry  t^  adore. 

He  who  beheld  her  hand  forgot  her  hce ; 

Tet  in  that  &ce  was  all  bwide  forgot ; 
And  he,  who  as  she  went,  beheld  her  paee, 

And  looks  profuse,  had  said,  "  nay,  turn  thee  not" 

Flneed  on  a  banquet-couch  beside  the  king, 
*Mid  numy  a  sparkling  guest  no  eye  forbore ; 

But,  like  their  darts,  the  warrior-pnnces  fling 
Such  looks  as  seemed  to  pieroe,  and  scan  her  o'er 
and  o'er : 

Nor  met  alone  the  glare  of  lip  and  eye- 
Charms,  but  not  rare : — ^the  gazer  stem  and  cool, 

Who  sought  but  faults,  nor  £ault  or  spot  could  spy; 
In  every  limb,  joint,  vein,  the  maid  was  beautiiuL 

Save  that  her  Up,  like  some  bud-bursting  flower, 
Just  scorned  tbe  bounds  of  synunetry,  perchance. 

But  by  its  rashness  gained  an  added  power ; 
Heightening  perfection  to  luxuriance. - 

But  that  was  only  when  she  smiled,  and  when 
Dissolved  th*  intense  expression  of  her  eye; 

And  hftd  her  Sptrit-love  first  seen  her  then 
He  had  not  doubted  her  mortality. 

Monmro  sinmovp— vbom  ths  bamm. 

How  beauteous  art  thou,  O  thou  mominff  sun ! — 
The  old  man,  feebly  tottering  forth,  admires 

Ab  much  thy  beauty,  now  life's  dream  is  done, 
As  when  he  moved  exulting  in  his  fires. 

The  infant  strains  his  little  arms  to  catch 
The  rays  that  glance  about  his  silken  hair ; 

And  Luxury  hangs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 
Thy  face,  when  turned  away  from  bower  and 
palace  fair. 

Sweet  to  the  lip,  the  draught,  the  blushing  fruit; 

Music  and  perfumes  mingle  with  the  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  voice  is  mute  I 

And  Ught  and  beauty's  tints  enhance  the  whole. 

Tet  each  keen  sense  were  dulness  but  for  thee : 
Thy  ray  to  joy,  love,  virtue,  genius,  warms ; 

Thou  never  weariest :  no  inconstancy 

But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  thy  chann& 

How  many  lips  have  mnf  thy  praise,  how  long  I 
Tet,  when  nis  slumbering  narp  he  feels  thee  woo. 

The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song. 
And  finds  in  thee.  Tike  love,  a  theme  for  ever  new. 

lliy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth 
&  thy  near  realms ;  and,  like  their  snow-wreaths 
fair. 

The  bright-haired  youths  and  maidens  of  the  North 
Smile  in  thy  colours  when  thou  art  not  there. 

Tis  there  thou  bid'st  a  deeper  ardour  glow,* 
And  higher,  purer  reveries  oompletest ; 


*  It  b«8  been  gmenXij  believed  that  **  the  cold  In  dime  are 
«(rid  in  blood,**  but  this  oo  ozunineUon  woold,  I  em  oonvlneed, 
be  foand  phyicattf  vnirue;  at  leest,  in  thoee  elimetee  neer 
the  equator.  It  la  here  that  moet  oold-blooded  aoimala,  snch 
as  the  toitolM,  the  serpent,  and  various  tribes  of  beantlAil  in- 
8eet^  af«  foaod  in  the  rreatest  perfection. 

Fewer  inataooos  of  dellrtom  or  snieide,  oooasloned  bj  the 
peaaion  of  love,  would,  periiapa,  be  fbnod  within  the  tropica 
than  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth.  Natnr«,  in  the  colder 
reglona,  appears  to  have  given  an  Innate  warmth  and  energy 
proportkmato  to  thoee  eflbrta,  which  the  severity  of  the  ele- 
meota  and  the  naraerons  wants  which  they  create,  keep  oon« 
tlnnallyin  demand. 

Thoee  who  live,  as  it  were,  nnder  the  Immediate  protection 
of  the  snn,  have  little  need  of  Intemftl  flreSb  Their  blood  is 
«ool  and  tbln ;  and  living  where  everything  la  soft  and  flatter- 


As  drops  that  farthest  firam  the  ocean  flow, 
Refining  all  the  way,  from  springs  the  sweetest 

Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night. 
Some  wretch  impassioned,  from  sweet  morning's 
breath. 
Turns  his  hot  brow  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  soon  heals  or  gives  him 
death. 

soHO— noM  no  saiol 

Day,  in  melting  purple  djrin^. 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing. 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  Strang, 
ZcE^yr,  with  my  ringlets  playing, 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress: 

I  am  sick  of  loneunesa 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken, 
.    Cknne,  ere  night  around  me  darken ; 
Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me. 
Say  tbou'rt  true  and  Til  believe  thee; 

Veil,  if  ill,  thjT  soul's  intent^ 

Let  me  think  it  innocent  1 

Save  thv  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure: 
All  I  ask  is  friendsnip's  pleasure : 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  ^ftrkling, 
Brinff  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling ; 

Gilts  and  gold  are  naught  to  me ; 

I  would  only  look  on  thee  I 

Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling. 
Ecstasy  but  in  revealing ; 
Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation. 
Rapture  in  participation, 

Y  et  but  torture,  if  oomprest 

In  a  lone  unfriended  breast 

Absent  still !  Ah  1  come  and  bless  met 
Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee. 
Once,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee : 
Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee ; 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 
Come,  and  I  will  gnxe  on  thee  1 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DBAKE. 

JosBPH  Rodman  Daake  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  August  7,  1796,  His  father  died 
while  he  was  quite  young,  and  the  fkinily  had  to 
contend  with  adverse  circumstances.  There  were 
four  children,  Joseph  and  three  sisters — ^Louisa, 
MiUioent,  and  Caroline,  of  whom  the  last  shared 
in  his  poetic  susceptibility.  Drake  obtained  a 
flood  education,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
Nicholas  Romayne,who  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  young  pupil.  He  obtained  his  degree,  and 
shortly  filter,  in  October,  1816,  married  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Eckfbrd,  a  connexion  which 
placed  him  in  affluent  circumstances.  After  his 
marriage  he  visited  Europe  with  his  wife,  and  bis 
relative.  Dr.  De  Kay,  who  had  also  married  a 
daughter  of  Eckford,  and  who  was  subsequently 
known  to  Uie  public  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 

Ing  to  tha  seniM,  It  is  not  sarprislnff.that  tbslr  tbooghts  seldom 
waodar  fkr  bejond  what  jtbeir  brknt  eyes  can  look  upon. 

Tbouffb  sometimes  subject  to  yloleut  fits  of  Jealousy,  these 
generally  peas  off  without  leavlnff  much  regret  or  nnhappinoas 
behind,  uad  soy  other  obleot  fluling  in  their  way  (for  they 
would  not  go  far  to  seek  ft)  would  very  soon  become  Just  as 
yaluable  to  them  as  the  one  lost.  Buch  of  them  as  are  constant 
are  rather  so  from  indolence,  than  from  any  depth  of  senti- 
ment or  oonriotion  of  excellence.  '*The  man  who  reflects 
(says  Bonsseao)  Is  a  monster  out  of  the  order  of  nature.^  The 
natires  of  all  tropical  re^rions  might  be  brought  forward  In 
proof  of  his  assertion :  they  never  look  at  remote  results  or 
enter  into  refined  speculations;  and  yet,  are  undonbtodly  less 
unhappy  than  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth^-ii^  bf 


t 


ctcloPjSDu  or  amebioait  lttebatdre. 


T»TeU  in  TnritOT,  and  at  the  zoologiosl  poftioD 
of  the  Natoral  EMorj  <rf  New  York.  His  beakh 
fiuliog  Kt  this  tiioa,  lie  risitad  New  Oiietuw  in 
tjie  winter  of  1819,  for  its  reoovur.  He  reNuned 
to  New  Tort  in  Uie  spring,  fatally  amitten  with 
coiunmptioii,  and  died  in  the  fcdlowin;  annmui, 
OD  the  9l5t  Beplember,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
twentj'-flve.  He  is  buried  in  a  qoiet,  rnralBpot, 
at  Hunt's  Point,  Weetobeeter  ooonty,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  iilaud  of  New  York,  where  be 
pamed  some  of  his  bojish  years  with  a  reladv^ 
and  where  the  memory  of  lus  gentle  manners  and 
winning  ways  still  lingeia.  A  monament  ood- 
tsins  a  simple  inaoriptjon  of  his  name  and  age, 
with  a  couplet  from  t^  tribotary  lines  of  Hal- 
leokr— 


Drakewasapoetinhiaboyhood.  Theaacodotea 
vserTed  of  hu  Mriy  yoatb  ahow  the  prompt 


preserved  of  hu  Mriy  yoatb 


'=====X^^litu- tf-^A"-*^ 


kindUng  of  the  imagination.  Hia  first  rhymea 
were  a  oonnndrom,  which  he  perpetrated  when 
he  was  soaroelv  five.  When  he  was  but  seven  or 
ei^t  years  old,  he  was  one  day  punished  for 
some  diildish  ofienoe,  by  imprisonment  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  garret  shot  off  by  some  wooden  bars, 
wbioh  had  originally  boloeed  tlie  place  as  a  wine 
oioaet.  His  sisteis  stole  up  to  witueas  bis  aufier- 
ing  oonditdoD,  and  found  nitn  pacing  the  room 
with  something  like  a  sword  on  his  shoulder, 
watching  an  inoongruous  heap  on  the  floor,  in  the 
character  of  Don  Quixote  at  his  vigils  over  the 
armor  in  the  church.  He  called  a  boy  of  bis 
acquaintance,  named  Oscar,  "little  Iln^;"  his 
ideas  from  bocks  thus  early  seeking  living  shapes 
before  him  in  the  world.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
child  listened  with  great  delight  to  the  noriea  of 
an  old  lady  aboaC  the  Revolution.  He  wonid 
identify  himself  with  the  scene,  and  onoe,  whoi 
he  bad  given  her  a  very  energetic  account  of  a 
ballad  which  be  hod  read,  upon  her  remarking  it 


was  a  tongb  story,  be  qnkUy  KfiGed,  widt  a  deep 
ri{^:  "AaI  «m  had  ft  tough  anoii^  tltat  day. 

As  a  poet,  "  he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  nmn- 
bere  came."  He  wrote  7^  M»eirinff-Bird,  Ibe 
earliest  of  fais  poenia  which  has  been  preaarved, 
when  a  mere  boy.  It  shows  not  merely  a  ha^ 
facility,  bat  an  nnnsnal  oonadoonKes  <rf  the  nm- 
taUve  faculty  in  young  pocta.  A  portion  of  a 
poem,  Th«  Pa*t  and  the  Prmmi,  which  fbniislMd 
the  coDoloding  paaaage  of  Leon  in  the  pnblMMd 
vtdnme,  was  commnoioated  to  a  fliena  in  UB. 
wbMi  the  author  was  abont  fourteen.  On  U§ 
European  tour  in  1818,  he  addressed  two  kng 
rhyming  lettws  to  bis  friend  Halleok — oM  dated 
Dumfriea,  in  Hay,  in  the  measnre  of  Death  and 
Dr.  EomlxMk,  and  in  English-Sootdi;  the  other, 
dated  Irvine,  in  the  same  month,  moMly  mi  Buna, 
in  the  eightreyllable  iambic. 

On  his  return  home  to  New  York,  he  WK)te,in 
UsToh,  1819,  the  first  of  the  &inonaOnMkeiB,dM 
versea  to  &unti,  which  he  sent  to  the  Eveiung 
Poet,  and  which  Coleman,  the  editor,  annonBoea 
te  the  public  as  "  (be  productioa  of  genius  and 
taste."  The  aathonthip  was  for  a  while  kept 
secret.  Drake  communicated  it  to  Halleok,  who 
joined  bis  friend  in  the  seriee  as  Croaker,  Jr.,  and 
they  mosdy  signed  the  contributiona,  afterwards. 
Croaker  &  Co.  Of  tbe  thirty  or  m<»«  poems  of 
which  the  whole  series  was  compoaed,  Drake 
wrote  neariy  one  half,  indudii^  The  Amenea» 
Flag,  which  appeared  among  them. 

Though  the  poems  have  not  been  acknow- 
ledged by  either  anther,  and  the  pnblic  la  of 
course  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  theee  anony- 
mous effiisions,  yet  the  mystery  has  been  pene- 
trated by  various  knowing  persons  of  good 
memories  and  skilled  in  local  and  political  goerip 
— of  (he  result  of  whose  labors  the  following  i^ 
we  believe,  a  pretty  accurate  statement 

The  Croakers,  published  in  tbe  Evening  Peat, 
appeared  in  rapid  succeesion  in  one  season,  begin- 
ning with  tbe  linea  by  Drake,  to  Ennoi,  Hu«h 
10,  1819,  and  ending  July  34,  with  The  Curtain 
Conversation  by  Halleok,  that  pleasant  appeal 
of  Mrs.  Ds^  since  included  among  his  poems 
under  the  title  "  Domeetio  Hi^tpiness."  The  ftd- 
lowing  CroskeiB  have  been  attnbnted  to  Drake : 
"On  Prseenting  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  & 
Gold  Boi  to  B  Great  General;"  "The  Secret 
Mine  sprung  at  a  late  Supper,"  an  obscure  local 
political  squib,  of  temporary  intcreet ;  "  To  Mr 
Potter,  the  Ventriloquist,"  who  Is  supposed  to  bo 
employed  in  the  State  Legislature,  promoting  a 
oonibMon  of  tongues  among  the  members  in  rnoi- 
d-pTopo$  speeches ;  the  first  "  Ode  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
Manager  and  Purveyor  of  the  Theatre," — pleasant 

E" "  ■    '  "■ 

Hackett,  i 

sketch  of  a  foi^otten  debate  in  Tan ^  , 

John  Uinshnll,  Esq.,  Poet  and  Playwright,  who 
formerly  resided  in  Maiden-lane  but  now  absent 
In  England,"  a  pleasant  satire,  light  and  efleotiTe, 
npon  a  melancholy  poetaster  <a  the  times;  tlie 
lines  to  John  Lang,  Esq., 

In  thee,  immortal  I«og  ]  have  all 

Hie  sister  grace*  met — 
Ibou  Btetcsman  I  aage  I  mud  "  editor" 

Of  the  New  York  Qwettej 


Leeaugg   who    afterwards   becsjite    Miai 
:ett,  and  others;    "The  Battery  War," 
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the  ^'  Abstract  of  the  Bnraeon-Greneral's  Report," 
and,  perhaps,  the  Unes  ^^  Surseon-Gtoneral "  him- 
flelf—- hitting  off  Dr.  Ifitchilfs  obvious  peculiari- 
ties in  ^e  fmmiest  manner;  "To  — , 

Esq.,"  a  legal  friend,  who  is  invited  from  his  law 
bo^  to  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul 
of  the  wits;"  an  "Ode  to  Impudence,"  which 
expresses  the  benefit  and  delight  of  paying  debts 
in  personal  brass  in  preference  to  the  nsual  gold 
ana  silver  cmrency ;  an  "  Ode  to  Fortune,"  with 
a  gjimpse  of  the  resources  of  an  easy  lounger 
about  the  city ;  the  "  Ode  to  Simon  Dewitt,  Esij., 
Surveyor-General,"  to  whom  it  appears  the  pubho 
is  indebted  for  those  dussic  felicities  in  the  nam- 
ing of  our  rural  towns  Pompey,  Ovid,  Cicero, 
IfanHus,  and  the  like ;  "  To  Croaker,  Jr.,"  in  oom- 

Eliment  to  his  associate  Halleck, — with  whom  the 
ouoTS  of  the  whole,  for  wit  and  sentiment,  are 
£urly  divided. 

The  Culprit  Fay  arose  out  of  a  conversation  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  in  which  Drake,  De  Kay, 
Cooper  the  novelist,  and  Halleck  were  speaking 
of  the  Scottish  streams  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  uses  of  poetry  by  ^eir  numerous  romantic 
associations.  Cooper  and  Halleck  maintained 
that  oar  own  rivers  furnished  no  such  capabi- 
lities, when  Drake,  as  usual,  took  the  oppodte 
aide  of  the  argument ;  and,  to  make  his  position 
good,  produced  in  three  days  The  Culprit  Fay. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
but  it  b  noticeable  that  the  chief  associations 
conjured  up  relate  to  the  salt  water;  the  poet 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  his  familiar  haunt 
on  the  Sound,  at  Hunt's  Point.* 

The  Culprit  Fay  is  a  poem  of  exquisite  fancy, 
fined  with  a  vast  assemblage  of  vitalized  poetical 
images  of  earth,  air  and  water,  which  come 
thronging  upon  the  reader  in  a  tumult  of  youthful 
creative  ecstasy.  We  cannot  suppose  this  poem 
to  have  been  written  otherwise  than  it  was,  in  a 
sudden  brilliant  flash  of  the  mind,  under  the 
aospices  of  the  fairest  associations  of  natmtd 
Boenery  and  human  loveliness.  No  churl  could 
have  worked  so  generously,  prodigally  bestowing 
poetical  life  upon  the  tiny  neglected  creatures 
which  he  brings  within  the  range  of  the  reader's 
nnaocustomed  sympathy.  It  is  a  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream  after  Shakespeare's  Queen  Mab ; 
bat  the  poet  had  watched  thu  manifold  existence 
of  field  and  wave  or  he  never  would  have  described 
it,  though  a  thousand  Shake^eares  had  written. 
The  story  is  pretty  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  not  a  very  profound  one— a  mere  junket- 
ing with  a  poet's  fimcy.  The  opening  scenery  is 
a  beautifdl  moonlight  view  of  the  Highlands  of 
tiwHodson. 

*Tis  the  middle  watoh  of  a  aummer^e  niffht>— 

The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  l)right; 

Nought  IB  seen  in  the  vault  on  hiffh 

But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  ana  the  cloudless  sky. 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 

A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blusi 

ll&e  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cronest, 

She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast^ 

And  seems  his  huge  grey  form  to  throw 

*  In  ft  MS.  eop7  of  tb*  Calprit  Efty  tbe  anfbor  1«ft  a  nofto, 
ta^eiiloiailj  rvmoTliig  the  dlfllealty.  **  Tbe  retdor  will  And 
some  of  the  inhabltente  of  the  selt  water  a  little  farther  up  the 
Hndaon  fhin  ther  UBoally  travel ;  bat  not  too  fkr  for  the  par- 
poeas  at  foetryr 


In  a  silver  oone  on  the  wave  below ;' 
His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade^ 
By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made. 
And  through  their  clustering  branohes  dark 
Glimmers  and  dies  the  fire-fly's  spark — 
like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 
Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack 

The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stream. 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 
A  burnished  length  ot  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below  ;^ 
Tlie  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still, 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid, 
And  nought  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  Ihe  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  ffauze-wingad  katj-did ; 
And  the  j^aiut  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-will. 

Who  moans  unseen,  and  eeaselesa  sings. 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo, 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings. 
And  earth  and  sky  in  her  gianees  glow. 

The  Culprit  has  been  guilty  of  the  enormity  of 
falling  in  love  with  an  earthly  maid. 

And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 
And  sunned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fanned  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air. 
Played  in  the  rinslets  of  her  hair. 
Ana,  nestlinff  on  her  snowy  breast, 
Forgot  the  lily-king*s  behest 

For  this  he  is  put  on  trial  and  sentenced  at  once. 
In  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  his  wings 
he  is  to  repair  their  wounded  purity  by  seizing  a 
drop  from  the  glistening  vapory  arch  in  Sie 
moonlight  of  the  leaping  sturgeon,  and  since  his 
flame-wood  lamp  has  been  extinguished  he  is 
to  light  it  again  from  the  last  spark  of  a  falling 
star.  It  was  a  pretty  penance,  but  diflicnlt  of 
execution.  The  Fay,  plunging  into  the  wave  in 
quest  of  the  sturgeon,  is  met  by  an  embattied 
host  of  those  thorny,  prickly,  and  exhaustive 
powers  which  lurk  in  the  star-fish,  the  crab,  and 
the  leech. 

Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves, 

From  sea^lk  beds  in  their  coral  oaves. 

With  snail-plate  armour  snatched  in  haste. 

They  speed  their  way  tiirough  the  liquid  waste: 

Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

On  the  mailed  snrimp  or  the  prickly  prong, 

Some  on  the  blood-red  leeches  gUde, 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride. 

Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab, 

Some  on  the  sideling  Boldier-crM>; 

And  some  on  the  jeUied  quarl  that  flings 

At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings — 

Hiey  cut  the  wave  with  the  living  oar 

And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  shore. 

To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 

The  footsteps  of  the  invading  Fay. 

The  activity  of  these  foes  is  vigorously  described. 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along, 
His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong, 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallow's  wmg^ 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-Uke  fling ; 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine, 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  loam-beads  rise. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine, 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  lie& 
But  the  wateiMiprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  course  along  the  tide ; 
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Tlieir  warriors  eoroe  in  gwift  care«r 

And  hem  him  roand  on  every  side. 
On  hiB  thigh  the  leech  has  fixed  hia  hold, 
The  qnarFs  long  arms  are  round  him  rolled. 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin, 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  jayelin, 
The  gritty  star  has  rubbed  him  raw, 
And  the  crab  has  struck  with  his  giant  claw ; 
He  howls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain. 
He  strikes  around,  but  his  blows  are  vain ; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight, 
Fairy  I  nought  is  left  but  flight 

He  turned  him  round  and  fled  amain 

With  hurry  and  dash  to  the  beach  again  ; 

He  twistea  over  from  side  to  side, 

And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide. 

The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet, 

And  with  all  his  might  he  flings  his  feet. 

But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still, 

To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ilL 

They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise ; 

They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes, 

And  they  stunned  his  ears  with  the  scallop  stroke. 

With  the  porpoise  heaye  and  the  drum-fisn  croak. 

Oh  I  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dog-wood  tree. 

like  wounded  knight-errant,  repairing  his  per- 
sonal injuries  with  the  simples  at  hand,  he  em- 
barks this  time  in  the  shallow  of  a  pnrple  muscle- 
shell,  meets  the  sturgeon,  and  catches  the  eyar 
nescent  lustre.  He  has  then  the  powers  of  the 
air  to  deal  with  in  quest  of  the  star ;  but  they  are 
less  formidable,  or  he  is  better  mounted  on  a  fire- 
fly steed,  which  carries  him  safely  through  all 
opposition. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down : 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

And  the   quivering   lance  which    he    brandiahed 

bright. 
Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight 

8wift  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed  ; 
He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue ; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle  seed, 

And  away  liJce  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew. 
To  skim  the  heavens  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket^tar. 

With  this  armor  he  wins  his  way  to  the  palace 
of  the  sylphid  queen,  who  is  for  retaining  him  in 
that  happy  region.  She  is  a  kind  dimisel,  for 
while  he  rejects  her  loye,  she  speeds  him  on  his 
errand  with  a  charm.  The  star  bursts,  the  flame 
is  relighted,  and  there  is  a  general  jubilee  on  his 
return  to  the  scenery  of  Grow  Nest 

But  hark  I  from  tower  on  tree-top  high, 

The  sentry  elf  his  call  has  made, 
A  streak  is  m  the  eastern  sky. 

Shapes  of  moonlight  I  flit  and  (ode  f 
Tlie  hul-tops  gleam  in  momingfs  spring. 
The  skylarjc  shakes  his  dapplM  wing. 
The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn, 
The  cock  has  crowed,  and  the  Fays  are  gonei 

The  poems  of  Drake  haye  not  aU  been  pre- 
senred.  He  wrote  with  great  facility  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  addom  cared  for  a  piece 


after  it  was  written,  but  would  ^ve  it  to  the  first 
friend  who  would  ask  him  for  it  Some  of  his 
best  verses  were  written  with  his  friends  and  fii- 
mily  sitting  round  the  winter  hearth — a  pasnng 
amusement  of  the  hour.  These  impromptus, 
whether  witty  or  sentimental,  were  equally  felid- 
tous.  He  always  touched  matters  of  feeling  with 
delicacy,  and  the  Croakers  witness  the  pungency 
of  his  wit  The  following  epigram  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  collection  of  lus  poen^i : — 


Unveil  her  mind,  but  hide  her  fiiee, 

And  love  will  need  no  fuel ; 
Alas  I  that  such  an  ugly  case. 

Should  hide  so  rich  a  jewel 

Of  Dmke^s  personal  character  and  literary  ha- 
bits we  are  enabled  to  present  several  characteris- 
tic anecdotes,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  James  LawsoD, 
who  some  time  since  prepared  an  elaborate  notice 
of  the  poet  for  publication,  and  has  kindly  placed 
his  manuscript  notes  at  our  disposal. 

^*'  Drake's  reading, '*  remarks  Mr.  Lawson,  ^com- 
menced early,  and  indnded  a  wide  range  of 
books.  His  perception  was  rapid  and  his  me- 
mory tenacious.  He  devoured  all  works  of  ima- 
gination. His  favorite  poets  were  Shakespeare, 
Bums,  and  CampbelL  He  was  fond  of  discus- 
sion among  his  friends,  and  would  talk  by  the 
hour,  either  side  of  an  argument  affording  him 
equal  opportunity.  The  spirit,  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  simplicity  of  expression,  with  his  art- 
less manner,  gained  him  many  friends.  He  had 
that  native  politeness  which  springs  from  bene- 
volence, which  would  stop  to  pick  up  the  hat  or 
the  crutch  of  an  old  servant,  or  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  horse  of  a  timid  kdy.  When  he  was  lost 
to  his  friends  one  of  them  remarked  that  it  was 
not  so  much  his  social  qualities  which  engaged 
the  affections  as  a  certain  inner  grace  or  dignity 
of  mind,  of  which  they  were  hardly  conscious  at 
the  time; 

*^  Free  from  vanity  and  affectation,  he  had  no 
morbid  seeking  for  popular  applause.  When  he 
was  on  his  death-bed,  at  his  wife's  request,  Dr. 
De  Eav  collected  and  copied  all  his  poems  which 
could  be  found,  and  tooK  them  to  him.  *•  See, 
Joe,'  said  he  to  him,  ^  what  I  have  done.'  ^  Bum 
them,'  he  replied,  *•  they  are  valueless.' 

^^  Halleck's  acquaintance  with  Drake  arose  in 
a  poetical  incident  on  the  Battery,  one  day,  when 
in  a  retiring  shower  the  heavens  were  spanned 
by  a  rainbow.  De  Eay  and  Drake  were  together, 
and  Halleck  was  talking  with  them :  the  conver- 
sation taking  the  turn  of  some  pasnng  expresedon 
of  the  wishes  of  the  moment,  when  Halleck 
whimsically  remarked  that  it  would  be  heaven 
for  him,  just  then,  to  ride  on  that  rainbow,  and 
read  Campbell.  The  idea  arrested  the  attention 
of  Drake.  He  seized  Halleck  by  the  hand,  and 
from  that  moment  they  were  friends. 

"  Drake's  person  was  well  formed  and  attrac- 
tive :  a  fine  head,  with  a  peculiar  blue  eye,  pale 
and  cold  in  repose,  but  becoming  dark  and  bril- 
liant under  excitement  His  voice  was  fhll-toned 
and  musical;  he  was  a  good  reader,  and  sang 
with  taste  and  feeling,  though  rarely." 

A  fastidious  selection,  including  the  Culprit 
Fay,  was  made  from  Drake's  poems,  and  pub- 
lished  in  1836  by  the    poet's  only  child,   his 
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cUn^ter,  married  to  the  late  Ck>xiimodore  De  Kay, 
funed  for  his  naval  engagements  in  the  La  Plata 
while  oommanding  the  squadron  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Mocking-Bird,  and  sevend  of  the  other 
poems  among  Uie  following  extracts,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that  yolmne,  the  only  one  of  the  au- 
thor's writings  which  has  appeared. 


Round  the  oliffo  of  Ilsinore ; 
Thus  he  dog  the  soldier's  graye, 
leer,  by  thy  rolling  wave. 


BOHxrai* 


Mocmra-BXBO. 


Early  on  a  pleasant  day, 

In  the  poet  8  month  of  May, 

field  and  forest  looked  so  £air, 

So  refreehing  was  the  air, 

That  despite  of  morning  dew 

Forth  I  walked,  where  tangling  grew, 

Many  a  thorn  and  breezy  bush ; 

Where  the  red-breast  and  the  thrash, 

Gfaily  raised  their  early  lay, 

Thankful  for  returning  day. 

Every  thicket,  bush,  and  tree, 
Swdled  the  grateful  harmony ; 
As  it  mildly  swept  along, 
Eoho  seemed  to  catoh  the  sone ; 
But  the  plain  was  wide  and  clear. 
Echo  never  whispered  near  I 
From  a  neighboring  mocking-bird, 
Came  the  answering  notes  I  heard. 

Soft  and  low  the  son^  began, 
I  scarcely  caught  it  as  it  ran, 
Through  the  melancholy  trill 
Of  the  plaintive  whip-per-wilL 
Through  the  ring-dove  s  gentle  wail. 
Chattering  jay  and  whistling  quail, 
Sparrow's  twitter,  cat  bird's  cry. 
Red  bird's  whistle,  robin's  sigh. 
Black  bird,  blue  bird,  swallow,  lark, 
Each  hia  native  note  might  mark. 
Oft  he  tried  the  lesson  o'er. 
Each  time  louder  than  before, 
Burst  at  length  the  finished  song, 
Loud  and  clear  it  poured  along ; 
All  the  choir  in  silence  heard. 
Hashed  before  this  wonderous  bird  I 

All  transported  and  aoiazed. 
Scarcely  breathing — ^long  I  gazed : 
Now  it  reached  the  loudest  swell, 
Lower,  lower,  now  it  fell, 
Lower,  lower,  lower  still. 
Scarce  it  sounded  o'er  the  rilL 
Now  the  warbler  ceased  to  sing, 
llien  he  spread  his  downy  wing , 
And  I  saw  him  take  his  flight, 
O^er  regions  to  delight 

Thus,  in  most  poetic  wise, 
I  began  to  moralize — 

Li  fancy  thus,  the  bird  I  trace. 
An  emblem  of  the  rhyming  race ; 
Ere  with  heaven's  immortal  fire. 
Loud  they  strike  the  quivering  lyre; 
Ere  in  high,  majestic  song, 
Thundering  roars  the  verse  along ; 
Soft  they  tmie  each  note  they  sing. 
Soft  they  tune  each  varied  string ; 
Till  each  power  is  tried  and  known. 
Then  the  Idndling  spark  is  blown. 

Thus,  perchance,  has  Moore  oft  sung. 
Thus  his  lyre  hath  Milton  strung ; 
Thus  immortal  Harold's  Ghilde, 
Thus,  0  Scott,  thy  witch  notes  wild ; 
Thus  has  Pope's  melodious  lyre. 
Beamed  with  Homer's  martial  fire ; 
Thus  did  Campbell's  war  blast  roar, 


Is  thy  heart  weary  of  unfeeling  men. 
And  chilled  with  the  world's  icef    Then  come 
with  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  to  a  pleasant  ^len 
Lovely  and  lonely.    There  we'll  sit,  unviewed 

By  scoffing  eye ;  and  let  our  hearts  beat  free 
With  their  own  mutual  throb.    For  wild  and  rade 
The  access  is,  and  none  will  there  intrude. 
To  poison  our  free  thoughts,  and  mar  our  solitude  1 

Such  scenes  move  not  their  feelings-— for  they  hold 
No  fellowship  with  nature's  loneliness; 
The  frozen  wave  reflects  not  back  the  gold 

And  crimson  flushes  of  the  sun-set  hour ; 
The  rock  lies  cold  in  sunshine— not  the  power 
Of  heaven's  bright  orb  can  clothe  its  barrenness. 

TO  TBI  DsnoinsBS  ov  mw  oblxaiis. 

Hail  sons  of  generous  valor. 

Who  now  embattled  stand, 
To  wield  the  brand  of  strife  and  blood, 
,  For  freedom  and  the  land. 
And  hail  to  him  your  laurelled  chief, 

Around  whose  trophied  name, 
A  nation's  g^titude  nas  twined. 

The  wreath  of  deathless  fSune. 

Now  round  that  gallant  leader, 

Your  iron  phalanx  form, 
And  throw,  like  Ocean's  barrier  rocics. 

Your  bosoms  to  the  storm. 
Though  wild  as  Ocean's  wave  it  rolls, 

Its  friry  shall  be  low. 
For  Justice  guides  the  warrior's  steel. 

And  vengeance  strikes  the  blow. 

High  o'er  the  gleaming  columns. 

The  banner^  star  appears. 
And  proud  amid  its  martial  band. 

His  crest  the  eagle  rears. 
And  long  as  patriot  valor's  arm 

Shall  win  the  battle's  prize, 
That  star  shall  beam  triumphantly. 

That  eagle  seek  the  skies. 

Then  on,  ye  daring  spirits. 

To  danger's  tumults  now. 
The  bowl  is  filled  and  wreathed  the  crown, 

To  grace  the  victor's  brow ; 
And  they  who  for  their  country  die. 

Shall  fill  an  honored  grave, 
For  glory  lights  the  soldier's  tomb. 

And  beauty  weeps  the  brave. 

BIO^IX. 

I  sat  me  down  upon  the  ffreen  bank-side. 
Skirting  the  smooth  e^e  of  a  gentle  river. 

Whose  waters  seemed  unwillingly  to  ^lide. 
Like  parting  friends  who  linger  while  they  sever; 

Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready, 
Backward  tiiey  wind  their  way  in  many  a  wistful 
eddy. 

Gray  o'er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 
Ruffled  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes. 

Glancing  in  light,  like  spray  on  a  g^een  billow, 
Or  the  fine  frost-work  which  young  winter  freezes ; 

When  first  his  power  in  infant  pastime  trying. 

Congeals  sad  autumn's  tears  on  the  dead  branches 
lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling, 
And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green. 
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Bright  ifling^ctftn  the  little  beach  wb  qMuigUng, 

'Ae  ffold-ca{>  eorrel  from  hie  gausy  screen 
Shone  like  a  Cury  crown,  enehaaed  and  beaded. 
Left  on  loine  morn,  when  light  flashed  in  their  eyee 
unheeded. 

The  hmn>bird  shook  his  son^toiiehed  wings  around. 
The  blueflnch  carolled  in  the  still  retreat ; 

The  antic  squirrel  capered  on  the  ground 
Where  lionens  maoe  a  carpet  for  his  feet: 

Throng  the  transparent  waTee,  the  ruddy  minkle 

Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparlEs  his  red  fln's  tiny  twin- 


There  were  dark  cedars  with  loose  mossy 

White  powdered  dog-trees,  and  stilf  hollies  flaunt- 
ing. 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  Mav-day  dresses, 

Blue  pelloret  from  purple  leayes  upslanting 
A  modest  gase,  like  eyes  of  a  young  maiden 
Shining  breath  dropt  lids  the  erening  of  her  wed- 
ding. 

Tbe  breese  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of  mom, 

Kissinff  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em. 
The  winding  of  the  merry  locust's  horn, 
"Die  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bare  bo- 
som: 
Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounds  ex- 
celling, 
Ohl  'twas  a  rayishing  spot  formed  for  a  poet's 
dwelling. 

And  did  I  leaye  thv  loTelineas,  to  stand 
Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blindness  t 

Pained  with  the  pressure  of  unfriendly  hands, 
Sick  of  smooth  looks,  agued  with  icy  kindness  t 

Left  I  for  this  thy  shades,  where  none  intrude. 

To  prison  wandering  thought  and  mar  sweet  soli- 
tude f 

Yet  I  win  look  upon  thy  face  again, 
My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 

A  face  more  pleasant  than  the  &ce  of  men. 
Thy  wayes  are  old  companions,  I  shall  see 

A  well-remembered  form  in  each  old  tree. 

And  hear  a  yoioe  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy. 


TO  Bnrui— noM  nn  oao, 


Insolvent  laws,  let  Marshall  bresl^ 

Let  dying  Baldwin  cavil^ 
And  let  tenth  ward  electors  shake 
to  the  deviL 


Avaxmt  1  arch  enemy  of  fun, 

Grim  nightmare  of  the  mind ; 
Which  way,  great  Momus !  sludl  I  run 

A  refuge  safe  to  find  f — 
My  puppy'e  dead — ^Miss  Rumour's  breath 

Is  stopt  for  lack  of  news, 
And  F***  is  almost  hyp'd  to  death 

And  L***  has  got  tne  bluea 

Fye  read  fnend  Noah's  book  quite  through, 

Appendix,  notes,  and  all ; 
rye  swallowed  Lady  Morgan's  too, 

Tve  blundered  through  De  Stael, 
The  Edinburgh  Review — I  have  seen  't 

The  last  that  has  been  shipt ; 
I've  read,  in  short,  all  books  in  print, 

And  some  in  manuscript 

Fm  sick  of  General  Jackson's  toast. 

Canals  are  nought  to  me ; 
Nor  do  I  care  who  rules  the  roes^ 

Clinton  or  John  Turgee : 
No  stock  in  any  bank  I  own, 

I  fear  no  lottery  shark : 
And  if  the  Battery  were  gone 

I'd  ramble  in  the  Park. 

Let  gilded  guardsmen  shake  their  toei^ 

Let  Alton  please  the  pit. 
Let  Mr.  HawDDS  "  blow  his  nose" 

And  Spooner  publish  it. 


In  vain,  for  like  a  cruel  eat 

That  sucks  a  child  to  death. 
Or  like  a  Madagascar  bat 

Who  poisons  with  his  breath, 
The  fiend,  the  fiend  is  on  me  still; 

Come,  doetor  I*-here^s  your  P*^— ' 
What  lotion,  potion,  plaster,  pul, 

Wni  drive  the  beast  away  I 

OM  TO  lontm— raoM  nn  caoAXsaa 

Fair  lady  with  the  bandaged  eye  1 

ni  pardon  all  thy  scurvy  tncks, 
So  thou  wilt  etU  me  and  den^ 

Alike  thy  kisses  and  thy  kicks: 
Fkn  quite  contented  as  I  am — 

Have  cash  to  keep  my  duns  at  bay,' 
Can  choose  between  beefsteaks  and  nam. 

And  drink  Madeira  every  day. 

My  station  is  the  middle  rank. 

My  fortune  just  a  competence- 
Ten  thousand  m  the  Franklin  Bank, 

And  twenty  in  the  six  p«  eents : 
No  amorous  chains  my  heart  enthraU» 

I  neither  borrow,  lend,  nor  sell ; 
Fearless  I  roam  the  City  Hall, 

And  bite  my  thumb  at  Mr.  BeQ.* 

The  horse  that  twice  a  year  I  ride. 

At  Mother  Dawson's  eats  his  fill ; 
My  books  at  Goodrich's  abide. 

My  countrr-seat  is  Weehawk  hill ; 
My  morning  lounge  is  Eastbum's  shop 

At  Poppleton's  I  take  my  lunch ; 
Niblo  prepares  my  mutton  chop, 

Ana  Jennings  makes  my  whukey  punch. 

When  merry,  I  the  hours  amuse 

By  squibbing  bucktails,  guards,  and  balls; 
And  when  Tm  troubled  with  the  blues 

Damn  Clinton  and  abuse  canals: 
Then,  Fortune  I  since  I  ask  no  price, 

At  least  preserve  me  from  thy  frown ; 
Tlie  man  who  don't  attempt  to  rise 

'Twere  cruelty  to  tumble  down. 


10  OBOAxn,  JimoB— noM  rtm  oaoi 

Your  hand,  my  dear  Junior !  we  are  all  in  a  flame 

To  see  a  few  more  of  your  flashes ; 
The  Croakers  for  ever !  Fm  proud  of  the  name. 
But  brother,  I  fear,  thoush  our  cause  is  the  same. 

We  shall  quarrel  like  Brutus  and  Gassius. 

But  why  should  we  do  so  I  'tis  hlBie  what  they  tell. 

That  poets  can  never  be  cronies : 
Unbuckle  your  harness,  in  peace  let  us  dweD, 
Our  goose  quills  will  canter  together  as  wdl 

As  a  pair  of  Prime's  mouse-oolored  poniciL 

Once  blended  in  spirit,  well  make  our  appeal. 
And  by  law  be  mcorporate  too ; 


Aroly  for  a  charter  in  crackers  to  deal, 

A  fly-flapper  rampant  shall  shine  on  our  m 

And  the  firm  shall  be  **  Croaker  it  Ca" 


Fun,  prosper  the  union — smOe,  Fate,  on  its  birth ; 

Miss  Atropoe  shut  up  your  scusois; 
Together  well  range  tbrough  the  regions  of  mirth, 
A  pair  of  bright  Gemini  dropt  on  the  earth. 

The  Castor  and  Pollux  of  quioem 


eilMalMrift 
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When  Freedom,  from  her  mounUun  height* 
Unftirled  her  sUuidard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  nighty 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  I 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeoDS  dyes 

Ihe  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pore  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then,  from  his  mandon  in  the  son. 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  hie  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  1 

llMestic  monarch  of  the  doad  I 
Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 

To  hear  the  tempest  trompings  loud. 

And  see  the  lightning-lances  driyen. 
When  stride  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 

And  roUs  the  thnnder-drnm  of  heaven  I 

Child  of  the  smi !  to  thee  'tis  giyen 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 

To  hover  in  the  snlphnr  smoke, 

To  ward  ^waT  the  nattle  Stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 

like  rainbows  on  the  clond  of  war. 
The  harbingers  of  victory. 

Flag  of  the  brave  I  thy  folds  shall  fly. 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  I 
When  sp^iks  tne  signal  trumpet  tone 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
(Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet) 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  skybom  glories  bum. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  ghuMe. 
And  when  the  cannon  monthinss  loud, 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  batUe  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 
There  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath. 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  I  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  daiUy  round  the  belli^  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  dosing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

Dj  angel  hands  to  valour  given ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven  1 
For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet  1 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  beibre  ust 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet,  ^ 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  t*    ^ 

FITZ-QBEXNE  HALLBCK 

Was  bom  at  Gnilford,  in  ConnecticQt,  Angnst, 
1796.    He  eariy  wrote  verses.    One  of  his  eflh- 


*  TbetaitftmrllDesof  The  Amerloaa  Flag  sre  bj  Hsfleck, 
fti  piiM  of  the  fi»Il<ywlng  by  Drtke,  which  origlDallj  okMed  the 
poem>— 

And  llzed  as  yonder  orb  divine, 
That  aaw  thy  bannered  blaze  nnftarled, 

Bball  thy  proud  stars  resDlendeat  dOAne, 
The  gnard  and  glory  of  the  w«rld. 


noiis-— it  is  said  there  were  some  earHep— was 
published  in  a  New  York  paper,  in  1809,  when 
ne  was  fourteen.*  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
1818,  he  came  to  New  Tork^  and  entered  the 
banking-houBe  of  Jacob  Barker,  with  which  he 
was  associated  for  many  years,  subsequently  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  book-keeper  in  the  pri- 
vate office  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Not  long  after 
the  decease  of  that  eminent  miUionaize,  he  re- 
tired to  his  birth-place,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. 

It  IB  said  that  Halleok's  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  the  columns  of  MMs  Columbian^ 
New  York,  where,  in  1818,  a  poem  appeared, 
with  the  signature  of  "  A  Oonnecticut  Fanner's 
Boy.^^  which  the  editor  introduced  with  the  re- 
marK,  that  he  did  not  credit  that  authorship — 
**  the  verses  were  too  good  to  be  original  I"  f  At 
this  time  too,  Halleok  belonged  to  *^  Swartwout^s 
gallant  corpe,  the  Iron  Grays.''  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  in  ^^  Fanny,"  and  stimulated  their  patriot- 
ism by  a  glowing  Ode. 

ma  BOM  eajLti. 

We  twine  the  wreath  of  honor 

Around  the  warrior^s  brow, 
Who,  at  his  eoantiys  altar,  breathes 

Hie  life-devoting  vow. 
And  shall  we  to  the  Iron  Grays 

Hie  meed  of  praise  deny, 
Who  freely  swore,  in  dangei's  day. 

For  their  native  land  to  die. 

For  o'er  onr  bleeding  eonntry 

Ne'er  lowered  a  darker  storm, 
Than  bade  them  round  their  gallant  ehief, 

The  iron  phalanx  form. 
When  first  their  banner  waved  in  air, 

Invasion's  bands  were  nigh, 
And  the  battle-dmm  beat  long  and  loud. 

And  the  torch  of  war  biased  high  I 

Though  still  bright  gleam  their  bayonets, 

Unstained  wiui  hostile  gore. 
Far  distant  vet  is  England  host^ 

Unheard  her  cannon's  roar. 
Yet  not  in  vain  they  flew  to  arms ; 

It  made  the  foeman  know 
Hiat  many  a  gallant  heart  must  bleed 

Ere  freedom's  star  be  low. 

Guards  of  a  nation's  destiny  I 

High  is  that  nation's  olaun. 
For  not  unknown  your  spirit  proud. 

Nor  your  daring  chieftain's  name. 
Tis  yours  to  shield  the  dearest  ties 

That  bind  to  life  the  heart, 
That  minj^le  with  the  earliest  breath. 

And  with  onr  last  depart 

The  angel  smile  of  beauty 

What  heart  but  bounds  to  feelt 
Her  fingers  buckled  on  the  belt, 

That  sheathes  your  gleaminff  steel ; 
And  if  the  soldier^s  honoured  deatii 

In  battle  be  your  doom, 
Her  tears  shall  md  the  flowers  be  green 

That  blossom  round  your  tomb. 


•  Notlee  hi  Hsw  Toric  Mirror,  Jtn.  M,  1898. 
t  Blognmhioal  Art  on  HsIlMk,  by  Ifr.  Jamss  Lswsoal  In 
BonthOtliMiHlStfL 
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Tretd  on  th*  path  of  dn^, 

B«nd  of  tlic  patriot  brsTv, 
Prep&red  to  niah,  >t  honor'a  oall, 
'"  To  riory  or  the  gi«ve.' 
Nor  bid  joar  flag  agaia  be  fiirled 

Till  proud  iti  eaglea  Kwr, 
Till  the  battle-dmui  bu  ceucd  to  b««t. 

And  the  wir-tonb  bunu  no  more. 

Halleck,  howeTer,  gained  his  finit  oelebritj  In 
lit«ratiire  as  a  town  wit,  one  of  tbe  prodnoers,  in 
connexion  with  his  Mend  Drake,  of  the  poetical 
sgnibs  wbicb  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
.Ecenirif  Pott  in  1919,  with  the  signatiire  Croak- 
«r  A  Go.^  when  they  qniized  Cobbett,  I>r. 
tCtchill,  the  poUticians  of  Tammany,  the  editors, 
aldermen,  and  small  theatrical  characters  of  the 
day,  in  poetical  epistles  t«  Edmund  Simpeon,  Esq., 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  other  vehiclei  of  am- 
ple Am  and  well  aimed  satire,  K  theae  had  no- 
thing more  to  bring  them  into  notice  than  their 
local  allusion,  they  wonld  have  been  forgotten,  as 
bnndreda  of  seriM  of  the  kind  have  been ;  but 
their  keen  wit  and  flnelv  moulded  poetical  phrase- 
ology hare  preserved  them ;  and  were  it  not  for 
some  delicacy  in  the  avowed  authorship  and  pnb- 
licatjon  of  verses  filled  with  personalities  thej 
wonld  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  volnme 
which  contains  the  collection  of  the  poet's  writ- 
ing. As  it  is,  several  specimens  dt  them  are 
there,  as  of  the  simply  poetical  effiipions — "  He 
World  is  Bright  before  Thee,"  "There  is  an 
Evening  Twilight  of  the  Heart ;"  and  of  tbe  lights 
er  pieces,  "  Domestic  Peace."  The  rest  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  request,  and  be  some  day  aocom- 
panied  by  learned  prose  aonotationa  fivm  civic 
nistory. 

As  we  have  mentdoned  a  nnmber  of  these 
poems  usually  amigned  to  Drake  as  their  author, 
we  may  add  tbe  titles  of  some  of  the  othen 
understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Halleck, 
Among  them  are  "  The  Forum,"  a  picture  of  a 
bterary  debating  society,  to  which  the  public 
were  admitted,  which  had  for  its  snpport«iB  some 
of  tbe  pohijcal  celebrities  of  the  city  \  "  To  Si- 
mon  ,  a  kick  at  a  fashionable  folly  which 

reigns  among  tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
higher  order,  in  the  renowned  city  of  Gotham, 
at  this  present  writing ;"  Simon  being  a  black 
caterer  of  fiuihionable  entertainments — 


n  friend  of  old  and  yoong ; 
several  highljr  humorous  epistles  "  To  Edmnnd 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Uanager  of  Uie  Theatre,"  in  one 
of  which  he  advises  that  stage  director,  if  he 
wonld  Bccnre  a  profitable  season,  to  disband  his 
old  company  ana  employ  the  political  actors  at 
Albany,  from  the  boards  of  the  state  legislatore, 
Halleck's  lines  "To  Twilight,"  one  of  his  earU- 
eet  poems,  appeared  in  the  Ikening  Pott  of  Octo- 
bw,  ISIS.  The  next  year,  wlien  the  Croakers 
had  made  a  reputation  for  themselves,  die  little 
poem  was  reprinted  by  the  editor  Coleman,  with 
the  following  introduction : — "  We  republish  the 
following  beautdliU  linee  from  onr  own  file*  of 
October  last,  for  the  three  following  reasons; 
fiist,  because  they  deserve  it  for  their  intrinsic 
merit ;  they  are  the  iospiratJona  of  poetry  itself. 


Second,  beeanse  they  were  inlured  in  Qi^  firtt 
pnbtiealion  by  a  typographic^  error ;  and  lastly, 
MCMise  they  show  that  ourcorreq)ondentCroak- 


(wboee  we  have  just  discovered  they 
less  resembke  P,  Pindar  in  his  ele^ao  than  m  nv 
hnmor  and  satiric  vein." 

Several  of  tbe  Cmakers  appeared  in  the  JV»- 
(*MMJ  AdtoeaU  published  by  Noah,  and  there 
are  several  longer  pieces  in  t£e  author's  Tolume, 
■a  "The  Recorder,"  and  the  Unes  "To  Walter 
Bowne,"  vhich,  thongh  not  numbered  with  the 
Croakers,  have  their. general  cbaracIeristicB. 


Fanny,  which  grew  ont  of  the  anooeas  of  the 
Croakers,  was  published  in  MM.  It  in  a  aaliri-  J 
cal  squib  in  Don  Joan  measure,  at  the  bsbion- 
able  literary  and  political  enthnsiafflns  of  the 
day.  The  story  which  is  the  vehicle  for  this 
pleasantry,  is  simply  tbe  emergence  of  a  belle 
from  low  birth  and  fortune  to  an  elysinm  ctf 
fosbionabla  prosperity,  when  the  bubble  borsCs  in 
bankruptcy.  Like  everything  of  the  kinid,  which 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  both  personal  and 
poetic,  it  made  its  bit.  It  owed  ite  permanent 
stiocces,  of  course,  to  its  felicitous  ezecuti(»i,  in 
the  happiest  of  moaical  verses.  The'  edition  was 
soon  exhausted ;  it  was  not  reprinted,  and  copies 
were  drcniated,  fairly  copied  ont  in  manuscript, 
— though  a  stray  copy  now  and  then,  from  a  book- 
seller, who  re-pubhshed  tbe  poem  in  Glasgow, 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  its  hnmor. 
The  authorship  was  for  a  long  while  unacknow- 
ledged. In  18S9  it  was  publiahed  by  theHarpers, 
in  a  vdume,  with  a  few  poems  of  similar  charae- 
ter,  collected  by  the  author,  and  ia  now  indnded 
in  the  standard  edition  of  hia  writings. 

In  1822  Halleck  visited  En^nd  and  the  Con- 
tinent, of  which  tour  we  have  a  reminisoenoe  in 
tbe  poet's  "  Alnwick  Castla." 

In  1S25,  and  subsequently,  be  was  a  contribntor 
to  Bryant  8  periodioala,  the  New  York  Review, 
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and  IT.  S.  Review,  where  his  Mtvreo  Boezaris  and 
Bums  first  appeared.  A  collection  of  these  and 
other  poems  was  published  in  a  volume  in  1827. 
They  were  reprinted,  in  other  editions,  by  the 
Harpers;  the  Appletons,  with  illnstrations  by 
AYeir,  in  1847 ;  and  by  Redfield,  with  additions  to 
the  poem  ^^  Connecticut,"  in  1852. 

The  characteristic  of  Halleck^s  poetry  is  its 
music ;  its  perfection  of  versification,  whether  em- 
balming a  trifle  of  the  hour  or  expressing  a  vigo- 
rous manly  eloquence,  a  true  lyric  fire  and  healthy 
sentiment  Though  of  an  old  school  of  English  li- 
terature, and  fastidiously  cultivated  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  anthor^s  pi-edecessors,  the 
poetry  of  Halleck  is  strictly  original.  In  some  of 
his  poems  he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  dis- 
like to  even  the  suspicion  of  sentimentality,  to 
fasten  a  ludicrous  tennination  to  a  serious  emo- 
tion ;  but  this  is  more  dangerous  to  his  imitators 
than  ii^jurious  to  his  own  powers.  In  Connecti- 
cut, which  appears  to  be  indebted  to  a  happy 
idea  struck  out  by  Brainord,  in  his  New  Year's 
verse  on  the  sanie  theme,  his  subtle  humor  has 
happily  blended  the  two  qualities.  For  separate 
examples  the  reader  may  consult  his  ^^  Field  of 
the  Grounded  Arms,"  his  "Burns,"  and  his 
"  Fanny." 


f< 


TO 


»  •  *  * 


Hie  world  is  bright  before  thee, 

Its  nunmer  fiowers  are  thine, 
Its  calm  bine  sky  is  o'er  thee. 

Thy  bosom  pleasure's  shrine ; 
And  thine  the  sunbeam  given 

To  Nature's  morning  hoar, 
Fure,  warm,  as  when  from  heaven 

It  burst  on  Eden's  bower. 

There  is  a  son^  of  sorrow, 

The  death-dirge  of  the  gny, 
That  tells,  ere  dawn  of  morrow. 

These  charms  may  melt  away. 
That  sun's  bright  beam  be  shaded, 

That  sky  be  blue  no  more, 
The  summer  fiowers  be  faded, 

And  youth's  warm  promise  o'o-\ 

Believe  it  not — ^though  lonely 

Thy  evening  home  may  be; 
Tliough  Beauty's  bark  can  only 

Float  on  a  summer  sea ; 
Though  Time  thy  bloom  is  steaUng. 

There's  still  beyond  his  art 
The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling, 

The  sunbeam  of  the  heart 


VOMBRIC  nAPPXKSBS— raOM  TBS  CBOAXnS. 

0      0      0      0      0       The  only  bite 
Of  PaiwUse  that  has  sorvlved  the  fall. 

Cowpu. 


**  Bende  the  nuptial  curtain  bright,** 

The  Bard  of  Eden  sings, 
*'  Young  Love  his  constant  lamp  will  Ught, 
And  wave  his  purple  winga" 
But  rain-drops  from  the  clouds  of  care 

Hay  bid  that  lamp  be  dim. 
And  the  boy  Love  will  pout  and  swear, 
lis  then  no  place  for  him. 

n. 

So  mused  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bash ; 
Tis  wrong  to  mention  names ; 
toIm  n. — 14 


When  for  her  surly  husband's  cosh 

She  urged  in  vain  her  claims. 
I  want  a  little  money,  dear, 

For  Vaudervoort  and  Flandin, 
Their  bill,  which  now  has  run  a  year, 

To-morrow  mean  to  hand  in." 

IIL 

"  More  ?"  cried  the  husband,  half  asleep, 
"  You'll  drive  me  to  despair ;" 
The  lady  was  too  proud  to  weep, 

And  too  polite  to  swear. 
She  bit  her  lip  for  very  spite. 

He  felt  a  storm  was  brewing. 
And  dreamed  of  nothing  else  all  night. 

But  brokers,  banka,  and  ruin. 

IV. 

He  thought  her  pretty  once,  but  dreams 

Have  sure  a  wondrous  power. 
For  to  his  eye  the  lady  seems 

Quite  altered  since  that  hour; 
And  Love,  who  on  their  bridal  eve. 

Had  promised  long  to  stay. 
Forgot  his  promise,  took  French  leare, 

.And  bore  his  lamp  away. 

B02T0— raOM  VA^TNT. 

L 

YouDC  thoughts  have  music  in  them,  love 

And  bappmess  their  theme ; 
And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 

That  lulls  a  morning  dream. 
And  there  are  angel  voices  heard. 

In  childhood's  frolic  hours. 
When  life  is  but  an  April  day 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showersw 

IL 

There's  music  in  the  forest  leaves 

When  summer  winds  are  there, 
And  in  the  lauffh  of  forest  girls 

That  braid  their  sunny  hair. 
The  first  wild  bird  that  drinks  the  daw. 

From  yioiets  of  the  sprinff. 
Has  music  in  his  song,  and  m 

The  fluttering  of  his  wing. 

m. 
There's  music  in  the  dash  of  waves 

When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  their  foam; 
Tliere's  music  heard  upon  her  deck, 

The  nmriner's  song  of  home. 
When  moon  and  star  beams  smiling  meet 

At  midnight  on  the  sea — 
And  there  is  music— once  a  week 

In  Scudder^s  balcony. 

IV. 

But  the  music  of  young  thoughts  too  soon 

Is  faint,  and  dies  away. 
And  from  our  morning  dreams  we  wake 

To  curse  the  coming  day. 
And  childhood's  frolic  hours  are  brief. 

And  oft  in  after  years 
Their  memoir  comes  to  chill  the  heart, 

And  dim  the  eye  with  tearsw 

V. 

To-day,  the  forest  leaves  are  green. 

They'll  wither  on  the  morrow, 
And  the  maiden's  lau^h  be  changed  ere  long 

To  the  widow's  wad  of  sorrow. 
Come  with  the  winter  snows,  and  ask 

Where  are  the  forest  birds? 
The  answer  is  a  silent  one. 

More  eloquent  than  words. 
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The  moonlight  music  of  the  wares 

In  ttonns  is  heard  no  more, 
When  the  living  lightning  mocks  the  wtc>.  !: 

At  midnight  on  the  shore, 
And  the  mariner's  song  of  home  has  ceosed, 

His  cone  is  on  the  sea — 
And  mnaio  ceases  when  it  rains 

In  Soudder's  balcon}*. 

OK  TBS  DIATH  Or  JOSSFH  KODIUX  DftACYL 

The  iTood  die  first, 
And  they,  whwe  besrta  »•  drj  ^  summer  d&st, 
Bnni  to  the  socket. 

WOBSSWOBTIL 

Green  be  the  tnrf  above  thcc, 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 
Kone  knew  thee  bnt  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
And  long  where  tliou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 

like  thine,  are  luid  in  earth. 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  woiid  their  worth/ 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  shared  thy  joy  nnd  sorrow. 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine : 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
Bnt  Fye  in  yain  essayed  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free. 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  liho  thee. 

XABCO  90BAX18. 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliancc  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power: 
In  dreams,  throi^gh  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard : 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring : 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platen's  dav ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke — ^to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
"To  arms!  they  come!  the  Greek!  the  Greek!*' 
He  wok^— to  die  'midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke, 

And  death  shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud ; 


And  heard,  with  yoice  af  trumpet  lond« 

Boszaris  eheer  his  band: 
Strike— liU  the  last  aimed  foe  expires ; 
Strike^for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 

God — and  your  native  land ! 

They  fought — like  braye  men,  long  and  well : 

They  pilisd  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 
They  conquered— but  Boasnris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  yoin. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
Hk  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  nigbt*e  repose, 

Like  flowera  ut  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death  I 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  wlien  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

Witli  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine ; 
And  thou  art  terrible — ^the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dresm,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
An^  in  its  hollow  tones  are  neard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  t-isk  of  fame  is  wrought — 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bousht — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  taea 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men : 
Tliy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  nrother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  tlie  cr^ 
That  told  Uie  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world*eeekinff  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind,  &om  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Hnytian  seaa 

Boszaris!  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurturetl  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — ^there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  tliee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  heartless  luxuir  of  the  tonib 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  mmic  breathad ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Givef  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  nim,  the  joy  of  her  young  yean>, 
Thinks  of  fJiy  mte,  and  chec^  ner  tears  .- 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Hiough  in  her  eye  and  £idea  cheek 
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Ib  read  the  grief  she  wiU  not  ipeak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  jo^s. 
And  eyen  ahe  who  ^ye  thee  Dirth, 
Will»  by  their  pilgnm-circled  hearth. 
Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  aud  Fame's ; 
One  of  the  few,  the  inmiortal  nameSy 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


A  P0n*S  DAVQBm. 

Fi^r  ihe  Album  <(finm  ***,  tU  ths  reqvsd  t(f  h$r  FaAer, 

**  A  lady  asks  the  Minstrel's  rhyme.** 
A  lady  asks  ?    There  was  a  time 
When,  musical  as  play-bell  s  chime 

To  wearied  boy, 
That  sound  would  summon  dreams  sublime 

Of  pride  and  joy. 

But  now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  sway, 
Life's  first-born  fancies  first  decay, 
Qone  are  the  plumes  and  pennons  gay 

Of  young  romance ; 
There  linger  but  her  ruins  gray, 

And  broken  lance. 

"lie  a  new  world-— no  more  to  maid. 
Warrior,  or  bard,  is  homage  paid ; 
The  bay-tree's,  laurel's,  myrtle's  shade. 

Men's  thoughts  resign ; 
Heaven  placed  us  here  to  vote  and  trade. 

Twin  tasks  divine  t 

**  *ris  youth,  'tis  beauty  asks ;  the  green 
And  growing  leaves  of  seventeen 
Are  round  her ;  and,  half  hid,  half  seen, 

A  violet  flower, 
Nursed  by  the  virtues  she  hath  been 

From  cnildhood's  hour." 

Blind  passion's  picture — ^yet  for  thia 
We  woo  the  life-long  bridal  kiss. 
And  blend  our  every  hope  of  bliss 

With  her's  we  love ; 
Unmindful  of  the  serpent  s  bias 

In  Eden's  grovei 

Beauty — ^the  fading  rainbow's  pride, 
Touth — ^'twas  the  charm  of  her  who  died 
At  dawn,  and  by  her  coffin's  side 

A  grandsire  stands. 
Age-strengthened,  like  the  oak  storm-tried 

Of  mountain  landa 

Youth's  eoffin-^hush  the  tale  it  tells  I 
Be  oilent,  memory's  fimeral  bells  I 
Lone  in  one  heart,  her  home,  it  dwells 

Untold  till  death, 
And  where  the  grave-mound  greenly  swells 

O'er  buried  futh. 

"  But  what  if  hers  are  rank  and  power, 
Armies  her  train,  a  throne  her  bower, 
A  kingdom's  gold  her  mamage  dower, 

Broad  seas  and  lands  f 
What  if  from  bannered  hall  and  tower 

A  queen  commands  f* 

A  queen  f    Earth's  regal  moons  hare  set 
Where  perished  Marie  Antoinette  t 
Where's  Bordeanz's  mother  t    Where  the  jet- 

Black  Haytian  damet 
And  Luaitania's  coronet? 

And  Angoul^me  f 

Empires  to-day  are  upeide  down. 
The  castle  kneels  before  the  town. 
Hie  monarch  fears  a  printer's  frown, 

A  brickbat's  range ; 
Give  me,  in  preference  to  a  crown, 

Five  shillings  change. 


"  But  her  who  asks,  though  first  among 
The  eood,  the  beautiful,  the  young. 
The  birthright  of  a  spell  more  strong 

Than  these  hath  brought  her; 
She  is  your  kinswoman  m  song, 

APoefs  daughter." 

A  Poet's  daughter  f    Could  I  claim 
The  consanguinity  of  fame, 
Yeina  of  my  intellectual  frame  I 

Your  blood  would  glow 
Proudly  to  sing  that  gentlest  name 

Of  aught  below. 

A  Poet's  daughter  ?-^earer  word 
Lip  hath  not  spoke  nor  Ustener  heard. 
Fit  theme  for  song  of  bee  and  bird 

From  mom  till  even, 
And  wind  harp  by  the  breathing  stirred 

Of  star>lit  heaven. 

My  spiritfa  wings  are  weak,  the  fire 

Poetic  comes  but  to  expire, 

Her  name  needs  not  my  humble  lyre 

To  bid  it  Uve ; 
She  hath  already  from  her  sire 

All  bard  can  give. 

oomntcncuT, 

*  From  an  UnptMUh^  Poem^ 

The  woods  in  which  we  had  dwelt  ptoaaantly  nutled  their 
green  leaves  in  the  song,  and  our  streams  were  there  with  the 
sound  of  all  their  waters. 

HoimosB. 

L 

— •  still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
That  crouches  at  their  feet,  a  conquered  wave; 

'TIS  a  rouffh  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave; 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold 
and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  heaven  they 
pray. 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way. 

n. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  repnblio,  wild,  yet  strong, 
A  "  fierce  demoeracie,"  where  all  are  true 

To  what  themselves  have  voted — bright  or  wrong — 
And  to  their  laws  denominated  blue; 

(If  red,  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong ;) 
A  vestal  state,  which  power  oould  not  subdue, 

Nor  promise  win — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 

Sacred — ^the  Saa  Marino  of  the  West     « 

m. 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being, 
They  bow  to,  out  may  turn  him  out  next  year ; 

lliey  reverenee  their  priest,  but  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear ; 

They  nave  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 

And  knowing  all  things ;  and  should  Pbrk  appear 

From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show 

The  Niger's  source,  they'd    meet    him  with-— we 
know. 

IV. 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne. 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  five  and  die,* 

All — ^but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  roerehaudise,  pounds,   shillings,  pence,  and 
peddling; 
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Or    wuidering    throi^h    the 
tcMbing 

The  ABC  from  WeUUr'a  spelling-book  ; 
Gdlut  and  godlj,  making  love  nnil  preocliiag, 

And  gaiaini;  by  vbat  tliej  cell  "  hook  nod  Groob,* 
And  whet  the  nioi«lieta  cull  over-reacbJDg, 

A  decent  living.    The  Virgiiiuns  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyva 
Ai  Gabriel  od  the  devil  in  parsuiM. 

But  theaa  are  but  their  outcasts     View  tlinn  tjear 
At  home,  where  *U   tbcir  worth  and  pride  ii 

And  there  tjifir  bwpitable  firei  burn  clear, 
And  there  the    lowlieat   farni-lmuw    hearth    if 

Witli  monlT  hearta.  in  piety  aincere, 

Faithful  in  love,  in  boner  iterTi  and  ehoate, 
In  frientlibip  wnnn  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 
Beloved  in  life,  ond  uiuted  in  the  grove. 

And  minde  bare  tbere  been  ourtDred,  irtirHo  con 
trol 

Is  felt  even  in  their  naUon'e  destiny; 
Men  who  swayeO  senatea  with  a  statesman's  soul. 

And  looked  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye; 
Kamea  Chat  adorn  and  dignify  the  acrolt. 

AVhoae  leaveo  contain  theii'  eonntry's  hi«'j>ry, 
And  tales  of  love  and  war — li'ien  to  one 
OftbeGreeQ-UouiiCoiueer—thebtark  of  Bennington 


Wben  on  that  field  lii«  band  the  Heesiani  fonght. 
Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began : 

"Soldienl  those  German  gentlemen  ore  bonglit 
For  four  pounds  etgtit  and  sevenpence  per  man, 

Bj  England's  ki^g;  ii  bargain,  as  is  thoii^lic 
Are  we  worth  moi-c  t     Let's  prove  it  now  wi 


llcra  are  not  Tempo's  nor  Arcadia's  spring. 
Nor  the  long  numiDer  of  Catbayan  Tales, 

lie  vines,  the  Huwen.  the  air,  the  skiee,  that  fling 
Bach  wild  enchnntment  o'er  Boccoeoio'i  tales 

Of  Florence  and  tlio  Amo ;  yet  Uie  wing 
Of  life's  beat  angel.  Health,  is  on  her  galea 

Tliroagh  BQn  and  snow ;  and  in  the  autumn  time 

ICartli  has  no  purer  and  na  lovelier  clime. 

Ucr  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon — the  mist  thcl 
shrouds 

Her  twilight  bilU — her  eool  and  starry  eves, 
Tlie  glorioDS  i|>lendar  of  her  sunset  chiuJs. 

The  rmnbow  beniily  of  her  forest  lenvea. 
Come  o'er  the  eye,  in  ralitude  and  crowds. 

Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weavee ; 
/nd  his  mind's  brighte)<t  vision  bnt  displays 
'ihe  autumn  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 


And  when  jon  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love; 


Tha  mother  smiling  in  her  infant's  bower ; 
Forms,  featurea,  worshipped  while  we  breathe  or 

Be  by  some  spirit  of  your  drenmiitg  hoor 
Borne,  like  Loretto'i  clinpel,  through  the  air 
To  tbe  green  laud  I  sing,  then  woke,  youll  find  them 


JAUES  G.  FEBCITAL. 

Jakes  Gatis  Pkboital  whs  bora  in  Kennngtor. 
Conrtecticnt,  a  town  nf  whicK  his  anceitorB  bail 
been  among  th«  eariieat  inhabitanta,  on  the  IStb 
of  September,  17»6.  He  waa  the  second  sot  of 
Dr.  James  Percival,  a  phj'dcian  of  the  place,  who, 
dying  in  1 807,  left  hia  three  sc— *"*'■"— ""*•■"'■ 


o  their  n 


An  anecdote  is  nlateil  of  hia  early  childhood, 
indicative  of  strength  of  mind  and  purpose.  He 
had  jnst  begun  to  spell,  when  a  book,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  cn8tom  of  the  district  school  to 
which  be  belonged,  wac  lent  to  hitn  on  Satntilay, 
to  be  returned  on  the  following  Monday.  He 
fbuml,  by  spelling  through  ita  first  Ecntences, 
that  a  portion  of  it  relnted  to  a^trononiy.  This 
so  excited  bis  interest,  that  he  ^eX  diligently  to 
work,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  stndy,  with  the  aid  of 
the  flunily,  wns  able  to  read  the  portion  he 
desired  on  the  Monday  nioming  with  fluency. 
This  ttohieveitient  iieenied  to  give  him  confidence 
in  his  powers,  and  he  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his 
stndiea,  that  he  soon  compnssed  the  liiniied  re- 
Bonrcee  of  the  school  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  Yale  Colkge,  and  during  hie  conise  fre- 
quently CNcited  the  coraniendalion  and  interest 
of  President  Dwight.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1815,  and  hU  tragedy  of  Zamor,  after- 
wards published  in  hia  works,  formed  part  of  the 
Comnienoement  exercises.  He  had  previondy 
begun  his  poetJcol  career  by  the  composition  of  a 
few  fugitive  Terses  during  his  college  course,  and 
yet  earlier,  it  is  said,  had  M'ritten  a  E.-itire  in  hb 
fourteenth  year.  In  1820  he  published  hia  first 
volume,  containing  the  first  part  of  Promelhau, 
a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  a  few  minor 

Eieces.  It  waa  well  received.  In  the  ^ameyesr, 
aving  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 


he  went  to  Charleston,  8.  C.jWith  the  intentjon 
of  following  his  profession.  There  he  engaged  in 
litenitnre,  publishing  the  first  number  of  Clio  m 
that  cinr  in  1822.  This  pubHcstion,  a  neat  pain- 
phlet  of  about  a  hundred  pogefl,  was  evidently  in- 
duced by  the  dmilar  form  of  the  Sketch  Book 
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und  the  Idle  Man.  It  was  made  np  mostly  of 
▼erse,  to  which  a  few  essays  were  added.  A 
second  part  followed,  entirely  of  verse,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1822,  by  the  first  and  second  paits 
of  CliOy  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verso. 

Dr.  Perdval  was  appointed,  in  1824,  an  assist- 
ant-surgeon in  the  United  States  army,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Finding  a  greater  portion  of  his 
time  occupied  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
than  he  had  anticipated,  he  resigned  after  a  few 
months,  and  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recruiting  service  at  Boston.  In 
the  same  year  a  collocted  edition  of  his  principal 
poems  appeared  in  New  York  in  two  volumes, 
and  was  reprinted  in  London.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished in  New  York  the  third  part  of  Glio^  and 
was  closely  engaged  in  the  two  following  years  in 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  quarto 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  service  for 
which  he  was  well  quulified  by  his  philological 
acquirements.  He  next  commenced  the  transla- 
tion of  Malte-Brun's  Geography,  and  published 
the  last  part  of  his  version  in  1843. 

While  in  college  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
classmates  in  the  mathematics,  yet  hU  inclinations 
led  him  rather  into  the  fields  of  cla^^ical  literature. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  he  also 
Implied  himself  to  botany  with  ardor,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  natural  history  in  general. 
Being  necessarily  much  abroad  and  fond  of  ex- 
ploring nature,  he  became  a  geologist,  and  as 
such  has  served  privately  and  publicly.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  to  make,  in  conjunction  with 
*  Professor  C.  U.  Shepard,  a  survey  of  the  mine- 
ralogy and  geology  of  Connecticut.  In  1842  ho 
published  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  This  work,  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred ptiges,  contains  the  re-tults  of  a  very  minute 
survey  of  the  rock  formations  of  the  state,  and 
abounds  with  minute  and  carefully  systematized 
details. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  he  received  from  the 
governor  a  commission  as  State  Geologist  of  Wis- 
consin, and  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  work. 
His  first  annual  report  was  published  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  in  1855.*  He  is  still  engaged  in 
this  survey. 

Dr.  Percival  is  an  eminent  linguistic  scholar, 
and  has  a  critical  knowledge  of  most  of  the  lan- 
guages <3i  Modem  Europe.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
reamness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  Ole 
Bull  was  in  New  Haven  in  1844  or  1845,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  four  or  five  stanzas 
in  the  Danish  language.  This  was  printed  in  a 
New  Haven  paper  of  the  day.f 

The  poems  of  Percival  have  spirit,  freshness, 
and  a  certain  youthful  force  of  expression  as  the 


t  Extract  from  ft  poem  of  eight  Btanna,  composed  by  Dr.  J. 
G.  PerdYftl,  and  addresfled  to  Ole  Ball,  od  the  oonsiua  of  Ua 
ilnt  concert  in  New  Haven,  Jane  10, 18M:— 

Kone,  dit  Svttrd  blev  en  Lire: 

Hlmmelen  gar  bendes  Toner, 
Hiertet  og  Stolen  at  atyiB, 

Fold  8om  af  Eommorena  Moner. 

''NorwBy,  thy  aword  has  become  a  lyre— Heaven  gave  its 
tonea,  to  lead  heart  and  soal,  filled  as  with  griers  longlngSu** 

The  poem,  with  an  Engttsh  version,  may  be  (band  in  the  Hew 
Haven  Dally  Henid  of  Jane  11, 1844 


author  harangues  of  love  and  liberty.  The  deli- 
verance of  oppressed  nations ;  the  yearnings  and 
eloquence  of  the  young  heart  ready  to  rejoice  or 
mourn  with  a  Byronic  enthusiasm ;  the  hour  of 
exaltation  m  the  triumph  of  love,  and  of  gloom  as 
some  vision  of  the  betrayal  of  innocence  or  the 
inroads  of  disease  came  before  his  mind :  these 
were  his  prominent  themes.  There  is  the  inner 
light  of  poetry  in  the  idyllic  sketch  of  Maria^  the 
VUlage  Qirt^  where  nature  and  the  reality  of 
life  in  the  ^Mong-drawn-out  sweetness"  of  the 
imagery  assume  a  visionary  aspect. 

In  those  days  he  struck  the  lyre  with  no  hesi- 
tating hand.  There  is  the  first  spring  of  life  and 
passion  in  his  vei*se.  It  would  have  been  better, 
sometimes,  if  the  author  had  waited  for  slow  re- 
flection and  patient  elaboration — since  fhncy  is 
never  so  vigorous  as  to  sustain  a  long  Journey 
alone.  Percival,  however,  has  much  of  the  true 
heat.  His  productions  have  been  widely  popular, 
and  perhaps  better  meet  the  generally  received 
notion  of  a  poet  than  the  well  filed  compositions 
of  many  others  who  deserve  more  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  judicious  and  critical. 

TUB  BPIBIT  OP  POSTBT--nOM  OUOw 

The  world  is  full  of  Poetry — ^the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightneas — Earth  is  veiled, 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walU, 
That  close  the  universe,  with  crystal,  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  pi-ocloim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high 
For  aught,  but  beings  of  celestial  mould. 
And  speak  to  man,  in  one  eternal  hymn, 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

Tlie  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
For  ever  charming,  and  for  ever  new. 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay. 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean  resting  after  storms; 
Or  tones,  that  wind  around  the  vnidted  roof. 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
Skilful,  and  moved  with  passionate  love  of  art. 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls^ 
By  mellow  tonchcs,  from  the  softer  tubes. 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musinffs,  till  the  soul. 
Commingling  with  the  meloay,  is  borne. 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

lis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme. 

And  qua?)tity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  souL 

*Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 

Man  wiui  the  world  aroand  him,  in  a  chain 

Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 

He  taste  the  high  commumon  of  his  thoughts. 

With  all  existences,  in  earth  and  heaven. 

That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power. 

lis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 

In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts^ 
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Wluch  p^ep  from  out  the  enmbrow  ornamentB, 
That  overload  their  littleneea. — ^Ita  vorda 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  foil 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lipa  were  coals. 
His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  hoita 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 
Conunissioued  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

A  FLA9OHI0  BAOaUlTAX.  SOUe. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  of  Gfe  for  me— - 

Let  roaes  mantle  round  its  brim. 
While  heart  ie  warm,  and  thought  b  free. 

Ere  beantr's  lijgfht  is  wanins  dim — 
Fill  high  with  brightest  drau^ts  ef  soul. 

And  lei  it  flow  with  fe^ng  o'er. 
And  love,  the  sparkling  eup,  he  stole 

From  Heaven,  to  give  it  briskness,  poor. 
0 1  fiU  the  bowl  of  l5e  for  me. 

And  wreathe  its  dripping  brim  with  flowery 
And  I  will  drink,  as  lightly  flee 

Our  early,  unretuming  noui's^ 

Fill  hi^  the  bowl  of  life  with  wine. 

That  swelled  the  grape  of  Edeu's  groA  o. 
Ere  hmnan  life,  in  ita  decline, 

Hnd  strewed  with  thorns  the  path  of  Iot 
Fill  high  from  yirtue's  errstal  founts 

Tliat  springs  beneath  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
And  sparkles  brightly  o'er  the  mount. 

From  which  our  fallen  soula  were  driven 
O !  fill  tlie  bowl  of  life  with  wine^ 

The  wine,  that  <^nned  the  gods  above. 
And  round  its  brim  a  garland  twine. 

That  blossomed  in  the  bower  of  love. 

Pin  high  the  bowl  of  life  with  spirit, 

I>rawn  from  the  livinf^  sun  ofsoul. 
And  let  the  wing  of  gemus  bear  it. 

Deep-glowing,  like  a  kindled  eoal — 
Fill  high  from  that  ethereal  treasure. 

And  let  me  quaff  the  flowing  fire. 
And  know  awhile  the  boundless  pleasure^ 

That  Heaven* lit  fancy  ean  inspire. 
O I  fin  th  e  bowl  of  life  with  spirit, 

And  give  it  brimming  o^er  to  m& 
And  as  I  quaff,  I  seem  to  inherit 

The  glow  of  immortality. 

mi  high  the  bowl  of  life  with  thought 

From  that  unfathomable  well, 
Which  sages  long  and  long  have  songbt 

To  sound,  but  none  its  depths  can  tell^ 
FiU  hi^h  from  that  dark  stainless  wave. 

Which  mounts  and  flows  for  ever  on. 
And  rising  proudly  o'er  the  grave, 

There  finds  ita  noblest  course  begun. 
O I  fiU  the  bowl  of  life  with  thought. 

And  I  will  drink  the  bumper  up. 
And  find,  whatever  my  wish  had  sought^ 

In  that»  the  purest,  sweetest  cup. 


SofUy  the  moonlight 

Is  died  on  tiie  lake. 
Cool  is  the  summer  nig^i— > 

Waket  O  awake! 
Faintly  the  curfew 

la  heard  from  alar. 
List  ye!  Olist! 

To  the  lively  guitar. 

Trees  east  a  meUow  aihade 

Over  the  vale. 
Sweetly  the  serenade  ■ 

Breathes  in  the  gale. 


Softly  and  tenderly 

Over  the  lake, 
GaUy  and  cheerily — 

Wake!  O  awake! 

Bee  the  light  pinnace 

Draws  ni^h  to  the  shore. 
Swiftly  it  glides 

At  the  heave  of  the  oar. 
Cheerily  plays 

On  its  buoyant  car. 
Nearer  and  neafer 

The  lively  guitar. 

Kow  the  wind  rises 

And  ruffles  the  pine, 
Ripples  foam-erested 

Like  diamonds  shine. 
They  flash,  where  the  waters 

l^e  white  pebbles  lave. 
In  the  wake  of  the  moon. 

As  it  crosses  the  wavei 

Bounding  fW)m  billow 

To  billow,  the  boat 
like  a  wild  swan  is  seen. 

On  the  waters  to  float; 
And  the  light  dipping  oars 

Bear  it  smoothly  slong 
In  time  to  the  air 

Of  the  Gondolier^s  song. 

And  bigh  on  the  stem 

Stands  the  young  and  the  brave, 
Ab  love-led  he  croeses 

The  starepangled  wave. 
And  blends  with  the  murmur 

Of  water  and  grove 
Tlie  tones  of  the  night, 

lliat  are  sacred  to  love. 

His  gold-hilted  sword 

At  his  bright  belt  is  hung. 
His  mantle  of  silk 

On  his  shoulder  is  flung. 
And  high  waves  the  feather. 

That  dances  and  ploys 
On  his  cap  where  the  buckle 

And  rosary  blaze. 

The  moid  from  her  lattice 

Looks  down  on  the  lake. 
To  see  the  foam  sparkle. 

The  bright  billow  break. 
And  to  hear  in  his  boat^ 

Where  he  shines  like  a  star. 
Her  lover  so  tenderiy 

Touch  his  guitar. 

She  ODens  her  lattice. 

And  sits  in  the  glow 
Of  the  moonlight  and  starlight, 

A  statue  of  snow ; 
And  she  sings  in  a  voice, 

That  is  broken  with  sighs. 
And  die  darts  on  her  lover 

The  light  of  her  eyea 

His  love-speaking  pantomime 

Tells  ber  his  soul- 
How  wHd  in  that  sunny  elime 

Hearts  and  eyes  rolL 
She  waves  with  her  white  hand 

Her  white  fazssolet, 
And  her  burning  thoughts  flash 

From  her  eyes'  living  jet 

Tbe  moonlight  is  hid 

In  a  vapor  of  snow* 
Her  voice  and  his  rebeok 

Alternately  flow ; 
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Be-echoed  they  twell 

From  the  rock  on  the  hill; 
They  sing  their  farewell, 

Ajid  tiie  muBic  ia  stilL 


to  amsoA 

On  thy  fair  boeom,  silver  lake  I 
The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail, 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 
As  down  he  bears  before  the  g&le. 

On  thy  fiur  bosom,  waveless  atreaml 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  fur, 
And  flashes  in  uie  moonlight  gleam, 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

The  wavef  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 
Aa  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam ; 

And  earl  around  the  doshius  oar. 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  snn,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide, 

And  see  the  midt  of  mantling  blue 
Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 

A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below, 
And  swift  she  cats,  at  highest  noon. 

Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake  I 

0 1  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 
When  early  birds  at  morning  wake. 

And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 

Tm  GKJLm  or  ths  patsxots. 

Here  rest  the  great  and  good.    Here  they  repose 

After  their  generous  toil     A  sacred  bano, 

They  take  their  sleep  together,  while  the  year 

Gomes  with  its  early  flowers  to  deck  their  graves, 

And  gathers  them  again,  as  Winter  frownsb 

Theirs  is  no  vulgar  sepulchre— green  sods 

Are  all  their  monument,  and  yet  it  tells 

A  nobler  history  than  pillarea  piles, 

Or  the  eternal  pyramiaSb    They  need 

Ko  statue  nor  inscription  to  reveal 

Their  greatnesa,     It  is  round  them ;  and  the  joy 

With  which  their  children    tread    the   hallowed 

grround 
That  holds  their  venerated  bones,  the  peace 
That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for,  and^the  wealth 
That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued, — ^these,  though 

mute 
Ab  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest,— these 
Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fiinee 
Reared  to  the  kings  and  demigods  of  old. 
Touch  not   the  ancient  elms,  that  bend    their 

ohade 
Over  their  lowly  graves ;  beneath  their  boughs 
There  ia  a  solemn  darkness,  even  at  noon, 
Soited  to  such  as  visit  at  the  shrine 
Of  serious  liberty.     No  factious  voice 
Called  them  unto  the  field  of  generons  fame, 
But  the  pure  consecrated  love  of  home. 
Xo  deeper  feeling  sways  us,  when  it  wakes 
In  idl  its  greatness.     It  has  told  itself 
To  the  astonished  gase  of  nwe^stmck  kings. 
At  Marathon,  at  Bannockbnrn,  and  here, 
Where  first  our  patiiote  sent  the  invader  back 
Broken  and  cowed.     Let  these  green  elms  be  all 
To  tell  us  where  they  fought,  and  where  they  lie. 
Their  feelings  were  nil  nature,  and  they  need 
Xo  art  to  make  them  known.    They  hve  in  us, 
While  we  are  like  them,  simple,  hardy,  bold. 
Worshipping  nothing  but  our  own  pure  hearts, 
And  the  one  univerMl  Lord.    They  need 


No  column  pointing  to  the  heaven  th^  sought^ 
To  tell  us  of  their  home.    The  heart  itself 
Left  to  its  own  free  purpose,  hastens  there. 
And  there  alone  reposes.     Let  these  elms 
Bend  their  protecting  ahadow  o'er  their  graves, 
And  build  with  their  green  roof  the  only  fane, 
Where  we  may  gather  on  the  hallowed  day 
That  rose  to  them  in  blood,  and  set  in  glory. 
Here  let  us  meet,  and  while  our  motionless  lips 
Give  not  a  sound,  and  all  around  is  mute 
In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  a  heart  too  full 
For  words  or  tears— here  let  us  strew  the  sod 
With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  make  to  them 
An  offering  of  the  plenty  Natore  gives. 
And  they  have  rendered  ours — perpetually. 

DANISL  PIERCE  THOMPSON, 

The  historical  novelist  of  Vermozit,  was  bom  at 
Gharlestown,  Massachusetts,  October  1,  1795. 
His  grandfaUier,  Daniel  Thompsoa,  of  Wobam, 
a  oonsin  of  the  well  known  Count  Romford,  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  primitive  New  England  school- 
master, Ezekicl  Cheever.  His  fiither  settled  for 
awhile  in  business  at  Oharlestown,  but  being  un- 
sncoessfal  withdrew  to  a  wild  farm  of  a  few  acres 
on  Onion  River  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  Vennont, 
which  he  had  some  time  before  purchased  of  one 
Lovel,  a  hnnter,  and  son  of  the  noted  Indian 
fi;?hter,  the  hero  of  LovePs  Pond  in  Fryburgh, 
Miune.  Here  the  family  lived  a  pioneer  life  in  the 
wilderness,  remote  from  schools  and  chnrohes;  if 
indeed  the  latter  were  not  supplied  in  the  Chris- 
tian piety  and  devout  religions  ezerdseB  of  the 
mother  or  the  household,  to  the  memory  of  whose 
virtues  and  instructions  the  heart  of  her  son  fondly 
tnms.  The  yonth  was  brought  np  in  the  labors 
of  the  farm,  securing  such  elementary  instruction 
us  Ms  home  and  a  scanty  winter  attendance  at  the 
poor  district  school  afforded.  He  was  sighing  for 
books  to  read  when — he  was  then  about  sixteen — 
ac  the  breaking  np  of  the  roads  and  ice  in  the 
spring,  after  an  extraordinary  freshet,  which 
brought  together  the  wrecks  of  bridges,  mills,  and 
trees,  he  found  among  the  remains  a  thoronglily 
soaked  volume.  He  dried  the  leaves,  and  with 
great  zest  read,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  verses  of  the 
English  poets.  The  passages  which  he  then  ad- 
mired he  afterwards  found  to  be  the  favorite  pas- 
sages of  the  world,  ^^a  fact,"  he  has  remarked, 
^^  which  taught  him  a  lesson  of  reject  for  tiie 
opinions  of  the  uncultivated,  by  which  he  has 
often  profited.^'  He  was  now  intent  on  procuring 
an  education.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  matured  state 
of  society  of  the  present  day,  with  the  appliances 
of  education  extended  so  freely  on  all  sides,  to  es- 
timate the  natural  strength  of  mind,  and  personal 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  led  many  a  fanner^s 
son  half  a  century  ago  to  the  gates  of  the  New 
England  colleges.  Daniel  W^ter  rejoicing  on  his 
way  to  Dartmouth,  and  afterwards  supporting  his 
brother  there  by  teaching,  will  recur  to  everyone. 
The  young  Thompson,  on  looking  around  for 
resources,  found  that  he  was  master  of  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  which  had  come  to  be  his  under 
rather  singnlar  drcumstanoes.  When  the  family 
had  set  out  for  the  wilderness  his  grandmother 
had  pnt  into  his  hand,  in  his  childhood,  a  silver 
dollar  which  was  to  be.invested  in  a  ewe,  the  good 
lady  calculating  that  the  future  growth  of  the  fiock, 
well  tended,  might  in  some  way  be  oi  important 
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MOTJoe  to  him.    H«  w 


vtfaeo 


r,  [no. 


Inquiry  he  ooiiie  to  the  knowledge  that  he  oonld 
porchose,  for  their  value  in  the  umrkeC,  a  pair  oT 
two  year  old  atoers,  which  he  might  soppiirt  in 
the  summer  in  the  woods  free  of  cost,  and  by 
hiring  raise  to  full  grown  oxen  in  a  couple  (U 
years,  when  his  sheep  fund  would  he  doubled. 
The  money  to  be  realized  would  help  to  support 
him  i[i  college.  On  this  tigricultnrai  basis  he  be- 
gan hu<  [ircparationa ;  diligently  hunting  miiikaud 
mnskrat,  thij  skins  of  which  were  saleable.  lie 
worked  out  with  an  old  bincksmith  the  cost  of  a 
Mt  of  steel  tntria,  sud  with  the  proceeds  made  the 
purchAse  of  that  rare  book  in  Vermont  at  the 
titue,  Fiku's  large  arithmetic,  also  a  I.atln  grdrn- 
mar,  lexicon,  and  Virgil.  He  was  now  in  dilii- 
culty  witli  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  but  he 
secnrod  that  from  a  gradnate  of  Dnrtinonth,  who 
had  Buttled  as  a  lawyer  in  a  villnge  growing  npin 
hia  neighborhood,  paying  hirn,  per  contract,  thirty- 
Mven  uiid  a-half  cents  fur  three  lemons  in  the  lau- 
googe,  which,  with  bis  own  exertions,  carried  him 
throuf^li  the  grammar.  Released  by  his  father 
from  hi.)  labor  on  the  firm — an  important  consi- 
deration in  that  place  and  time — and  having  dis- 
posed of  his  catUe  for  seventy  five  dolla»  and  a 
thick  old-fashioned  bull's-eye  watch,  nhich  he 
thougbtmight  be  of  service  to  him  in  marking  the 
hourBinhisooutemplated  school-keeping;  a[id  be- 
ing fitted  by  his  mother  with  an  equipment  of 
homespun  wardrobe,  he  turned  hi:<  steps  one  morn- 
ing of  September,  1816,  to  the  house  of  a  cler- 
gyman thirty  milesoff,  who  kept  one  or  two  pupils 
at  a  time  in  preparation  for  c<illi'};u.  lie  here  made 
such  good  use  of  hia  opportunities  that  in  twelve 
weeka  he  had  read  the  whole  of  Virgil ;  tlie  win- 
ter he  employed  in  studying  human  nature  and 
adding  to  his  oceans  while  boarding  round  aa  the 
■choofmaster  of  one  of  the  wild  districtn  of  the 
oonntry.  A  good  preparation,  he  subsequently 
found  It,  for  novel  wnting.  A  short  tiirie  at  a 
olassioal  academy  in  the  north-west  of  the  stats 
fbr  hia  own  studies,  more  school-keeping,  with  an 
interval  of  consdentious  help  rendered  to  hia 
fitther  in  the  severe  toil  of  tho  farm,  and  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Middlehnry  College.  He  pa«ed 
■      '  n  for  the  Sophomore  class,  studied 


hard  and  re.id  eviensively  with  clcee  attention  b 
English  c.iii| 
nunmer  of  II 


Englie^h  C' 'iiipo.-ition,  and  took  hia  degree  in  the 


Through  the  friendship  of  Professor  Keith  of 
Alexandria,  D.  C,  he  now  obtained  an  eligible 
private  tutorship  in  a  fiimily  in  Virginia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansions  of  the  old  Ex-Presidents, 
and  10  far  profited  by  hie  opportonlties  as  to  pro- 
enre  an  aduiission  as  attoiiiey  and  councillor  of 
the  inferior  aud  superior  courts  of  the  state.  Af- 
ter three  or  four  years  of  this  pleasant  life  he  re- 
tamed  home  and  opened  a  law-olHco  in  Montpe- 
Her.  He  soon  got  tne  appointment  of  Register  of 
Probate,  waseleotedclerliofthe  legislature,  which 
he  held  for  three  years,  when  be  passed  a  3*car, 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Grovemor,in  compiling 
a  volume  of  the  statute  laws.  He  has  been  since 
Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county,  County  Cleik  of 
the  county  and  Supreme  Conrt,  and  in  1B&3  he 
was  electeil  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Thompson's  activepursuit  of  literature  was 
somewhat  accidental.    He  hud  from  his  college 


'ivon'i'l^'^^^^ 


noticing  an  offer  for  a  priie  taie  by  the  New  lag- 
land  Galaxv,  published  at  Hoaton,  he  wrote  hia 
story  of  j/ap  Martin,  or  th»  Moneg  Diggen ; 
which,  having  gained  the  prize,  proved  so  sdc- 
ccssful,  that  when  ho  publiuied  it  in  a  volume  he 
was  not  able  to  hold  the  copyright  from  rival 
booksellers,  who  printed  it  with  impunity,  from 
the  nnprotected  pogea  of  the  newap^>er.  This 
well  told  Btmy  was  founded  on  incidentsof  actual 
occurrenccinbis  neighborhood,  withwhii'hhe  hod 
become  acquainted  in  lite  course  of  hia  profes- 
sional business. 

In  laiO  Mr.  Thompson  pabli^ed  at  Mofltpdier, 
The  6rem  Mountain  Boyt,  "  intended  toembo^ 
and  iUuetrate  a  portion  of  the  more  ronuintic  inci- 
dents which  actually  occurred  in  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Vermont,  with  the  use  of  but  little  more 
of  fiction  than  was  deemed  snffident  to  weave 
them  together,  and  impart  to  the  tissue  a  con- 
nected interest."  Locl»  An>»d«ri,  or  tie  Seliool- 
matfer,  followed  in  IMT.  This  work,  the  deugn 
of  which  is  to  illustrate  tlie  art  of  intellectual  self- 
culture,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  popular  edu- 
cation, involves  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  au- 
thor's autobiography,  and  is  drawn  largely  fr<Mn 
bis  personal  observation.  It  is  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  a  time  already  ancient — so  rapidly  has  the 
caii)>e  of  education  developed  itself  in  what  was 
not  many  yeara  since  a  scanty  wild  settiement. 

The  Satigert,  or  the  Torj/ 1  Bavghtar,  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  wss  pul>- 
Ushed  in  18Q0.  It  is  illustrative  (^  the  Revoln- 
tioiiflr}  history  of  Vermont,  and  the  uortbem 
cain]iaigns  of  1717 ;  and  is  the  result  of  a  ear^il 
study  of  the  time  to  which  the  antbor  has  made 
fiction  snbservient.  The  style  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding,  is  full  and  minute,  the  writer  knowing 
the  art  of  the  story-teller,  who  muEt  leave  nothing 
for  the  mind  of  the  Ustener  outside  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  must  engross  the  whole  interest  for  him- 
self and  his  tale. 

This  concludeti  the  list  of  the  autbra's  wm^. 
They  form  a  series  which  haa  atlained  hirii  popu- 
larity in  hia  state,  and  wluch  has  travelled  for  be- 
vond  it.  The  tales  have  been  republished  in  Eiw- 
iand,  where  they  have  doubtless  been  read  wiUi 
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interest  as  piotares  of  American  history  and  so- 
ciety. The  nuudy  career  of  the  anthor,  resulting 
in  his  honorable  success  in  life,  and  tlio  iiilerest  of 
his  books,  have  seoored  him  a  sterling  popularity 
at  home.  He  married  in  1881  a  daughter  of  E. 
K.  Robinson  of  Chester,  Vennont,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  family  of  children. 

▲  80H0O1.  OOMMirrR-lfASr  AKD  ▲  ULWBVTT. 

[Locke  Amaden  Is  In  pnrsnit  of  a  coantrj  en^gement  ta  s 

sobool  teacher.] 

The  little  Icnowledge  he  had  pdnod, 
*        Was  all  ttom  almple  nature  diained. — Oat. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  when  our  hero  returned 
home ;  and  having  inadvertently  omitted  to  apprise 
his  friends  of  his  intention  to  engage  himself  as  n 
teacher  of  some  of  the  winter  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  fiither's  residence,  he  found,  on  his  arrival, 
every  situation  to  which  his  undoubted  qualifications 
should  prompt  him  to  aspire,  already  occupied  by 
others.  He  was  therefore  compelled,  unless  he  re- 
Unquished  his  purpose,  to  listen  to  the  less  eligible 
offers  which  came  from  such  smaller  and  more  bEick- 
ward  districts  or  societies  as  had  not  engaged  their 
instructors  for  the  winter.  One  of  these  he  was  on 
the  point  of  deciding  to  accept,  when  he  received  in- 
ibrmatioa  of  a  district  where  the  ma<«ter,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  had  been  dismissed  during  the  first 
week  of  his  engagement,  and  where  the  committee 
were  now  in  search  of  another  to  supply  Jiis  place. 
The  district  from  which  this  information  came,  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  mountain  towns  about  a  dozen 
miles  distant,  and  the  particular  neighborhood  of  its 
location  was  known  in  the  vicinity,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  name  of  the  Horn  of  the  Moon ;  an 
appellation  generally  understood  to  be  derived  from 
a  peculiar  curvature  of  a  mountain  that  partially 
enclosed  the  place.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  causes 
which  had  hero  led  to  the  recent  dismissal  of  the 
teacher,  nor  indeed  of  the  particular  chai*acter  of  the 
school,  further  than  that  it  was  a  large  one,  and  one, 
probably,  which,  though  in  rather  a  new  part  of  the 
country,  would  yet  furnish  something  like  an  ade- 
quate remuneration  to  a  good  instructor,  Locke  had 
no  hesitation  in  decidii)^  to  make  an  immediate  ap- 
plication for  the  situation.  Accordingly,  the  next 
morning  he  mounted  a  horse,  aad  set  out  for  the 
place  in  question. 

It  wa3  a  mild  December's  day ;  the  ground  had 
not  yet  assumed  its  winter  covering,  and  the  route 
taken  by  our  hero  becoming  soon  bordered  on  either 
side  by  wild  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  upon 
which  he  had  ever  delighted 

To  look  from  natnre  np  to  nature^s  Ood, 

the  excursion  in  going  was  a  pleasant  one.  And  oe- 
eupie  I  by  the  r^ections  thus  occasioned,  t<^ether 
wit^  anticipations  of  happy  results  from  his  expected 
engagement,  he  arrived  aner  a  ride  of  a  few  hours, 
at  the  borders  of  the  romantic  looking  place  of  which 
he  was  in  quest. 

At  this  point  in  his  journey,  he  overtook  a  man  on 
foot,  of  whom,  after  discovering  him  to  belong  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  inquiries  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  school. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man,  "  as  I  live  out  there  in 
the  tip  of  the  Horn,  which  is,  of  course,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  district,  I  know  but  little  about  the  school 
affairs ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  they  have  shipped 
the  master,  and  want  to  get  ai. other,  I  suppose. 

**  For  what  cause  was  tiie  master  dismissed?  For 
laek  of  qualifications  f* 

**  Tes,  lack  of  qualifications  for  our  district  The 
fellow,  however,  hod  learning  enough,  as  all  agreed, 
but  no  spunk;  and  the  young  Bunkers,  and  some 


others  of  the  big  boys,  mistrusting  this,  and  being  a 
little  riled  at  some  things  he  had  said  to  them,  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  train  him  a  little,  which  they 
*  did ;  when  he,  instead  of  showing  any  grit  on  the 
occasion,  got  frightened  and  cleared  out** 

'*  Why,  sir,  did  his  scholars  offer  him  personal  vio- 
lence?" 

"  0  no — ^not  violence.  They  took  him  up  quite 
carefully,  bound  him  on  to  a  plank,  oa  I  understood, 
and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders,  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
cession, three  times  around  the  schoolhouse,  and 
then,  unloosing  him,  told  him  to  go  at  his  business 
again." 

**  And  was  all  this  suffered  to  take  place  without 
any  interference  from  your  committee?'* 

**  Yes,  our  committee-man  would  not  interfere  in 
such  a  case.  A  master  must  fight  his  own  way  in 
our  district" 

"  Who  is  your  committee,  sir?" 

"  Captain  Bill  Bunker  is  now.  They  had  «  meet- 
ing after  the  fracas,  and  chose  a  new  one." 

**  Is  he  a  man  who  is  capable  of  ascertaining  for 
himself  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher?" 

**  0  yes — nt  least  I  had  as  lief  have  Bill  Bunker's 
judgment  of  a  man  who  applied  for  the  school  as  any 
other  in  the  district;  and  yet  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  whole  district  but  wliat  can  read  and  write,  I 
believe." 

**  Your  school  committee  not  able  to  read  and 
write?" 

"  Not  a  word,  and  still  ho  does  more  business  tlian 
any  man  in  this  neighborhood.  Why,  sir,  he  keeps 
a  sort  of  store,  sells  to  A,  B,  and  C,  and  charges  on 
book  in  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  and  I  would  ns  soon 
trust  to  his  book  as  that  of  any  regular  merchant  in 
the  countiy ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  has  got  into  a 
jumble,  I  hear,  about  some  charges  against  a  man  at 
t'other  end  of  the  Horn,  and  they  are  having  a  court 
about  it  to-day  at  Bunker's  house;  I  understend." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

**  Right  on  the  road,  about  a  mile  ahead.  You  will 
see  his  name  chalked  on  a  sort  of  a  shop-looking 
building,  which  he  uses  for  a  store." 

The  man  here  turned  off  from  the  road,  leaving 
our  hero  so  much  surprised  and  staggered  at  what 
he  had  just  heard,  not  only  of  the  general  character 
of  the  school  of  which  he  had  come  to  propose  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  but  of  the  man  who  now  had  the 
control  of  it,  that  he  drew  up  the  reins,  stopped  his 
horse  in  the  road,  and  sat  hesiteting  some  moments 
whether  he  would  go  bock  or  forward.  It  occurring 
to  him,  however,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  aboiS 
accepting  any  offer  of  the  place  which  might  be 
made  him,  and  feeling,  moreover,  some  curiosity  to 
see  how  a  man  who  could  neither  rend  nor  write 
would  mannge  in  capacity  of  an  examining  school 
committee,  he  resolved  to  go  forward,  and  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  school.  Accordingly, 
he  rode  on,  and  soon  reached  a  rough  built,  but  sub- 
stantial-looking farm-house,  with  snndry  out-build- 
ings, on  one  of  which  he  read,  as  he  had  been  told 
he  might,  the  name  of  the  singular  occupant.  In  the 
last-named  building,  he  at  once  perceived  that  there 
was  a  gathering  of  quite  a  number  of  individuals,  the 
nature  of  which  was  explained  to  him  by  the  hint  he 
bad  received  from  his  mformant  on  the  road.  And 
tying  his  horse,  he  joined  several  who  were  going  in, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  company 
assembled  in  the  low,  unfinished  room  which  consti- 
tuted the  interior,  as  parties,  witnesses,  and  specta- 
tors of  a  justice's  court,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were 
about  to  be  commenced.  Tliere  were  no  counters, 
counting-room,  or  desk;  and  a  few  broad  shelves, 
clumsily  put  up  on  one  side,  afforded  the  only  indi« 
cation,  observaole  in  the  interiw  arrangement  of  the 
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roofm,  of  the  qm  fo  ▼luoh  it  wu  deroted  On  these 
shelTee  were  acattered,  at  intervals,  small  bunches  of 
hoes,  axes,  bed-cords,  and  such  articlee  as  are  gene- 
rally pnrehased  by  thoee  who  purehase  little ;  while  ' 
casks  of  noils,  grindstones,  qointala  of  dried  salt  fish, 
and  the  like,  arranged  round  the  room  on  the  floor, 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  owner's  merchandise,  an  an- 
nual supply  of  which,  it  appeared,  he  obtained  in  the 
cities  every  winter  in  excnange  for  the  products  of 
his  farm ;  ever  careful,  like  a  good  political  econo- 
mist, that  the  balance  of  trade  should  not  be  against 
him.  The  only  table  and  chair  in  the  room  were 
now  occupied  by  the  justice;  the  heads  of  casks, 
grindstones,  or  bunches  of  rakes,  answering  for  seats 
for  the  rest  of  the  company.  On  the  left  of  the  just- 
ice sat  the  defendant,  whose  composed  look,  and  oe- 
oasional  knowing  smile,  seemed  to  indicate  his  con- 
fidence in  the  stren^h  of  his  defence  as  well  as  a 
consciousness  of  possessing  some  secret  advantage 
over  his  opponent  On  the  other  hand  sat  Bunker, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  Ascertaining  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  bystanders  his  identity  with  the  com- 
mittee-man he  had  become  so  curious  to  see,  Loeke 
fell  to  notinff  his  appearance  closely,  and  the  result 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  highly  favorable  preposses- 
sion. He  was  a  remarknbly  stout,  hardy-lookiDg  man ; 
and  although  his  features  were  extremely  rough  and 
swarthy,  they  yet  combined  to  give  him  an  open, 
honest,  and  very  intelligent  countenance.  Behind 
him,  as  backers,  were  standing  in  a  group  three  or 
four  of  his  sons,  of  ages  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  and  of  bodily  proportions  promising  any- 
thing but  disparagement  to  Uie  Herculean  stock  from 
which  they  originated.  The  parties  were  now  called 
and  sworn ;  when  Banker,  there  being  no  attorneys 
employed  to  make  two-hour  speeches  on  preliminary 

Siestions,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  merits  of  his  case, 
e  produced  and  spread  open  his  account-book,  and 
then  went  on  to  show  his  manner  of  charg^n^,  which 
was  wholly  by  hierc^lyphics,  generally  designating 
the  debtor  by  picturing  him  out  at  the  top  of  the 

Eage  with  some  peculiarity  of  his  person  or  calling. 
a  the  present  case,  the  debtor,  who  was  a  cooper, 
was  designated  by  the  rude  picture  of  a  man  in  the 
act  of  hooping  a  barrel;  and  the  article  charged, 
there  being  but  one  item  in  the  account,  was  placed 
immediately  beneath,  and  represented  by  a  shaded, 
circular  figure,  which  the  plaintiff  said  was  intended 
for  a  cheese,  that  had  been  sold  to  the  defendant  some 
years  before. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Justice,**  said  Bunker,  after  explaining 
in  a  direct,  off-hand  manner,  his  peculiar  method  of 
book-keeping,  "  now,  the  article  here  charged  the 
man  had-— I  will,  and  do  swear  to  it ;  for  here  it  w 
in  black  and  white.  And  I  having  demanded  my 
pay,  and  he  having  not  only  refused  it,  but  denied 
ever  buying  the  article  in  question,  I  have  brought 
this  suit  to  recover  my  just  due.  And  now  I  wish 
to  see  if  he  will  get  up  here  in  court,  and  deny  the 
charge  under  oat£  If  he  will,  let  him ;  but  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I** 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  defendant,  promptly  ris- 
ing, "  you  shall  not  be  kept  from  having  your  wish 
a  minute ;  for  I  here,  unaer  oath,  do  swear,  that  I 
never  bought  or  had  a  cheese  of  vou  in  my  life." 

*'  Under  the  oath  of  Grod  you  declare  it,  do  you  f " 
sharply  asked  Banker. 

"  I  do,  sir,**  firmly  onswered  the  other. 

"  Well,  well  !*'  exclaimed  the  former,  with  looks 
of  utter  astonishment,  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  there  was  a  man  in  all  of  the  Horn  of  the  Moon 
who  would  dare  to  do  that** 

After  the  parties  had  been  indulged  in  the  osnal 
amount  of  sparring  for  such  occasions,  the  justice  in- 
terposed and  soggestedy  that  as  the  oi^  of  the  par- 


ties were  at  complete  issue,  the  evideaee  of  the  book 
itself  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  entitled  to  cre- 
dit, woald  turn  the  scale  in  lavor  of  the  plaintiff, 
unless  the  defendant  could  produce  some  rebutting 
testimonjr.  Upon  this  hint,  the  latter  called  up  two 
of  his  neighbors,  who  testified  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
himself  always  made  a  sufficient  supply  of  cheese  for 
his  family ;  and  they  were  further  knowing,  that,  on 
the  year  of  the  alleged  purchase,  instead  ^  buying, 
he  actually  sold  a  cousiaerable  quantity  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

This  evidence  seemed  to  settle  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  justice ;  and  he  now  soon  annouaced, 
that  he  felt  boand  to  give  judgment  to  the  defendant 
for  his  costs. 

"  Judged  an4  sworn  out  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  I  am 
a  sinner  1"  cried  the  disconcerted  Banker,  after  sit- 
ting a  moment  working  his  rough  features  in  indis>- 
nant  surprise ;  **  yes,  £irly  sworn  out  of  it,  and  sad- 
dled with  a  bill  of  costs  to  booti  But  I  can  pay  it; 
so  reckon  it  up,  Mr.  Justice,  and  we  will  have  it  all 
squared  on  the  spot  And,  on  the  whole,  I  am  not 
so  sure  but  a  dollar  or  two  is  well  spent,  at  any 
time,  in  finding  out  a  fellow  to  be  a  sooundrel  who 
has  been  passing  himself  off  among  people  for  an 
honest  mtin,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  purse,  and 
ang^y  dashing  the  required  amount  down  upon  the 
table. 

''Now,  Bill  Bunker,"  said  the  defendant,  after 
very  coolly  pocketing  his  costs,  ^  you  have  flung  oat 
a  good  d^af  of  your  stuff  here,  and  I  have  bore  it 
without  getting  riled  a  hair ;  for  I  saw,  all  the  time, 
that  you— con-ect  as  folks  ginerally  think  you — ^that 
you  didn't  know  what  you  was  about  But  now  ifa 
all  fixed  and  settied,  I  am  going  list  to  convince  yo>ii 
that  I  am  not  quite  the  one  thi^  has  sworn  to  a  per- 
juiy  in  this  *ere  business.'* 

"  Well,  we  will  see,"  rejoined  Bunker,  eyeing  hia 
opponent  with  a  look  of  mingled  doubt  and  defiance^ 

''Yes,  we  will  see,"  responded  the  other,  deter- 
minedly; "we  will  see  if  we  can't  make  you  eat 
your  own  words.  But  I  want  first  to  tell  you  where 
you  missed  it  Wlien  you  dunned  me.  Bunker,  for 
the  pay  for  a  cheese,  and  I  said  I  never  had  one  of 
you,  vou  went  off  a  little  too  quick ;  you  called  me  a 
liar,  before  giving  me  a  chance  to  say  another  word. 
And  then,  I  thought  I  would  let  you  take  jour  own 
course,  till  you  took  that  name  back.  If  you  had 
held  on  a  minute,  without  breaking  out  so  upon  me, 
I  should  have  teld  you  all  how  it  was,  and  you  would 
have  got  your  pay  on  the  spot;  but ^ 

"  Pay  1  fiercely  interrupted  Bunker,  **  then  you 
admit  you  had  the  cheese,  do  vou  f " 

"  No,  sir,  I  admit  no  such  thing,"  quickly  rejoined 
the  former ;  "  for  I  still  say  I  never  iiad  a  cheese  of 
you  in  tiie  world.  But  I  Jm  have  a  small  grindstone 
of  you  at  the  time,  and  at  just  the  price  you  have 
charged  for  your  supposed  cheese ;  and  here  is  your 
money  for  it,  sir.  Now,  Bunker,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  r 

"  Grindstone-— cheese— cheese — grindstone !"  ex- 
claimed the  now  evidentiy  nonplussed  and  doubtfol 
Bunker,  taking  a  few  rapid  turns  about  the  room, 
and  occasionally  stopping  at  the  table  to  scrutinize 
anew  his  hieroglyphical  charge ;  "  I  most  think  this 
matter  over  again.  Grindstone-— cheese— eheese— 
ffrindstone.  Ah!  I  have  it;  but  mny  God  forgive  me 
for  what  I  have  done  I  It  wom  a  grindstone,  but  I 
forgot  to  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  crank." 

Upon  this  curious  development,  as  will  be  readily 
imagined,  the  opposing  parties  were  not  long  in  ef- 
fecting an  amicable  ana  satisfactory  adjurtment 
Ajid,  in  a  short  time,  the  company  broke  up  and  de- 
parted, all  obviously  as  much  gratified  as  amoaed  at 
this  sbgular  but  hi^py  result  of  the  lawsuit 
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WHXIAM  R  SPBAOUE. 

TsB  Rev.  Dr.  Spragae  was  born  in  Andorer, 
Oonnecticat,  October  16, 1795.  His  father,  Ben- 
jamin Spragae,  a  fanner,  lived  and  died  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born.  The  son  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Colchester  Aoademj  nnder  the  venerable 
John  Adams,  and  was  maoh  indebted  in  his 
education  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot,  now  of 
Peterboro',  N.  H.,  then  the  Congregational  Minis- 
ter of  Coventry,  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1815,  and  then  employed  for  nearly  a 
year  as  a  private  tutor  to  a  family  in  Virginia. 
He  entered  the  Tbeotogrcal  Seminary  at  Princeton 
in  the  aatnmn  of  1816,  and  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1810;  was  settled  as  oolleagae  pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  West  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1819;  remained  there  ton  years, 
and  became  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Albany  in  1829,  of  which  he 
is  still  (in  1854}  the  incumbent. 
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The  long  list  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Spragne 
commences  with  an  Installation  Sermon  in  1820, 
and  several  disoourses  on  special  occasions  in  the 
following  year.  In  1822  he  published  his  Letters 
to  a  Daughter^  a  fiivorito  didactic  volume,  repub- 
lished in  Scotland,  and  latterly  printed  in  this 
country  with  the  title  Daughter's  Own  Boob. 
His  Letters  from  Europe  appeared  in  1828.  In 
1888  he  published  a  life  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Griffin, 
President  of  Williams  College,  and,  in  1845,  the 
life  of  Hmotby  Dwight,  in  "  Sparks's  American 
Biography."  His  other  volumes  are  of  a  practical 
devotional  character,  as  his  Lectures  on  Revivals 
4^  Religion  (1832) ;  ffints  on  Christian  Inter- 
course (1834) ;  Contrast  between  True  and  False 
Religion  a837);  Aids  to  Early  Religion  (1847) ; 
and  Woras  to  a  Young  Man's  Conscience  (1848). 
Besides  these,  he  has  written  numerous  introduc- 
tions to  biographical  and  other  works,  and  is  the 
snthor  of  more  than  one  hundred  published 
pamphlets.  The  latter  are  of  a  religious  character, 
sermons  in  the  direct  line  of  his  profession,  and 
occasional  discourses  and  addresses  on  e<luca- 
tional,  social,  and  other  topics.  Of  these  we 
may  enumerate  those  of  an  historical  and  bio- 
^phicol  character,  as  tbe  Funeral  Sennon  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  in  1821 ;  a  Thanksgiving 
Historical  Discourse  at  West  Springfield,  in  1824 ; 
a  Fourth  of  July  Discourse  at  Northampton,  in 
1827;  a  sennon  at  Albany,  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Exiles,  in  1834 ;  an  oration  commemora- 
tive of  La  Fayette,  at  Albany,  in  the  same  year; 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  before  the  Society  of 
Tale,  in  1848;  an  address  before  the  Philoma^ 
thesian  Society  of  Middlebury  College,  in  1844 ; 
an  historical  discourse  in  1846,  containing  notices 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  and  Congre- 
gation at  Albany,  during  thirty  years  from  the 
period  of  their  organization;  other  discourses 
coiimiemorative  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  1847  ;  of  the 
Hon.  Silas  Wright,  the  same  year ;  of  the  Hon* 


Ambrose  Spencer,  late  Chief-Justice  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  following  year;  and,  with  many 
others,  a  discourse,  in  1850,  on  the  late  Samuel 
Miller  of  Princeton.  The  fondness  of  Dr.  Sprague 
for  biographical  study  is  well  known,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  his  large  collection  of  autographs. 
With  Dr.  Tei!l  of  Savannah,  he  enioys  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  the  birgest  collection  of  this 
kind  in  the  country.  The  latest  publication  of 
Dr.  Sprague  is  a  book  of  sketches  of  the  per- 
sonalties of  forei^  travel,  entitled,  Visits  to 
European  Celebrities,  It  includes  notices,  among 
others,  of  Edward  Irving,  Rowland  Hill,  Robert 
Hall,  Neander,  Chalmers,  Wilson,  and  Southey. 
He  is  understood  to  have  prepared  for  publication 
a  biographical  work,  an  account  of  the  Clergy  of 
America  of  all  denominations,  from  the  earliest 
times. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

John  Pbndlbtok  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Baltimore  merchant,  was  bom  in  liiat  city  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  1796,  and  was  ^praduated 
at  the  College  of  Baltimore  in  1812. 

In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was 
soon  in  successful  practice.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  House  of  Delegates  in  1820,  and  in  1887 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1841  and  1848,  and  in  1846  again 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
He  occupied  a  prominent  po^ntion  in  Congress,  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  pre- 
pared the  manifesto  in  which  its  representatives 
disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Tyler.  He  was  also  tlie  author  of 
a  volume  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Whigs, 
published  in  1844,  and  at  an  earlier  period 
wrote  with  Warren  Dntton  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ad- 
dress issued  by  the  Protectionist  Convention, 
held  in  New  York  in  1831.* 

In  1818  he  commenced  his  purely  literary  ca- 
reer, by  the  publication  in  numbers,  at  the  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight,  of  The  Red  Booh,  It  con- 
tained lively  gossiping  satire  of  contemporary  so- 
cial matters,  by  Kennedy,  with  poetry  by  his 
associate  in  the  work,  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  who  was  afterwards  the 
author  of  sevoral  able  reviews  and  editor  of  the 
Battimore  American,  Cruse  died  during  the 
cholera  summer  of  1832,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  The  Red  Book  was  continued  during 
1818  and  1819,  until  it  formed  two  volumes. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  Kennedy's  next 
appearance  as  an  author.  Swallow  Barn  not 
ha\dng  been  published  until  1832.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  sketehes  of  rural  life  in  Virginia,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  linked 
into  a  connected  whole  by  a  slight  story. 

In  1835  Horse-Shoe  RoMnson  appeared.  The 
story  was  founded  on  the  personal  recollections 
of  its  hero,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who 
derived  his  popular  prsBnomen  from  the  trade 
which  he  carried  on  before  the  war,  of  a  black- 
smith, and  the  practice  of  which  he  continued  so 
far  as  hard  blows  were  concerned,  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  in  his  native  state  of  South  Ca- 
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rt^na.  Ur.  Kennedy,  in  the  course  of  &  jonmoT 
in  the  western  part  of  that  region,  fell  id  with 
tiiia  worthy,  and  afterwards  loriied  to  good  ac- 
uouDt  a  lutig  evening's  conversation  with  him,  by 
making  it  the  gronnJwork  of  an  excellent  historical 
novel,  iu  leading  incidents  being  traMcripts  of 
the  old  man's  veritahle  adventures. 

In  hia  next  work,  Boh  of  the  Boul,  puhlished 
in  1888,  Mr.  Kennedy  went  fnrther  back  in  Ame- 
rican history  than  before,  bat  with  a  Mmilar 
adherence,  in  the  inain,  to  fact;  the  scene  bdng 
laid  in  Maryland,  in  the  days  of  her  foander, 
Calvert  Theee  three  novels  were  reprinted  iii 
nniform  voluines,  with  illustrations,  iu  1852,  by 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

.  In  1840  Mr.  Kennedy  pnblished  ISaJnnaiy' 
Qaodlibat,  a  polidual  satire,  suggested  by  the 
animated  '*  log-cabin  and  hard  cider"  canvass  pre- 
ceding the  election  ttf  Harrison  and  Tyler,  in  Uie 
same  year. 

In  1840  he  published  an  ekborota  life  of  hi^t 
friend  Williani  Wirt,  with  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence, forming  two  octavo  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  Mr.  Ken- 

^  nedy  is  the  anthor  of  an  Addrai  deUcered  i^on 

the  Baltimor6  Soeiety,  in  1833,  an  £uUiffy  on 

Fire,  in  1834,  and  A  iHxoitrieat  theDedkatwn 

t^  Oreea  Mount  Cemetery^  in  1889. 

Mr.  Kennedy  writes  with  delightfal  ease  and 
freahnesB.  His  works  are  evidently  the  natureT 
product  of  his  thought  and  observation,  and  are 
pervaded  by  tlie  happy  genial  temperament  which 
characterizes  the  man  in  his  personal  relations. 
We  have  a  fill)  reproduction  in  his  volumes  of  the 
old  Virginia  life,  with  its  old-time  ideas  of  re- 
pose, content,  and  solid  comfort;  its  hearty  out- 
door existence,  and  the  "  humors "  which  ore 
apt,  in  a  fixed  state  of  society,  to  develop  quaint 
features  in  master  and  dependante. 

The  anther's  books  abound  in  delightful  roral 
pictures  and  sketches  of  chsMoter,  which,  in  easy 
style  and  quiet  genial  humor,  reodl  the  Sketcn 


Book  and  Bracebridgu  Hall.  The  author  has  him- 
self acknowledged  the  relationship  In  the  graceAil 
tribute  to  Irving  which  forms  the  dedicatjon  to 
the  volume. 


3aat«,  like  a  brooding  beu,  on  ' 
the  Jamea  River.  It  is  quietly  Mated.  witJi  its 
vassal  out-builditiga,  iu  a  kind  of  shady  pocket  or 
nook,  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  streani,  on  a  geutia 
aeclivitj  thiidy  ^rinkled  with  oaki,  whose  magnifi- 
cent branches  anord  habitation  aad  defence  t«  an 
aatJque  colony  of  owIb. 

T^ix  time-honored  mansioD  was  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Haznrds ;  but  in  the  prMent  Kenem- 
tJoD  the  apells  of  love  and  mortgue  conspired  \o 
translate  the  possession  U>  Frank  Meriwether,  who 
having  married  LucreCia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  my 
late  ancle,  Walter  Hazard,  and  lifted  some  eeiille- 
maiilike  incnmbmncee  that  had  been  silently  brood- 
ing upon  the  domain  along  witli  theawla,  was  thna 
inducted  into  the  proprietary  righto.  TTie  adjaeen<y 
of  liis  own  (StutB  gave  a  territorial  feature  to  thia 
alliance,  of  which  the  fruito  were  no  leas  discerni- 
ble in  the  mnltiplieatioa  of  negroes,  cattle,  ud 
poultry,  than  In  a  flourishing  clan  of  Meriwethera. 

The  buildings  illuBtrate  three  epoclu  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bmily.  The  mun  stmcture  is  ujtwarda 
^,f  g  .—- .J .__ 


entury  old ;  one  story  high,  with  thidi  brick 
walls,  and  a  double-Awed  Tooi,  resembling  w.  ship 
bottom  apwardi ;  this  is  perforated  with  small  dor- 
mer windows,  that  hare  some  such  expression  aa 
belongs  to  a  face  without  eye-hrowa.  To  this  is 
added  a  more  modern  tenement  of  wood,  which 
might  have  had  its  date  nbont  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  it  has  ihruDk  a  little  at  the  joints,  and  left 
some  erftnnin,  through  which  the  winds  whisper  all 
night  long.  The  last  member  of  the  domicile  is  an 
upstart  fabrio  of  later  times,  that  seems  to  be  ill  at 
ense  in  this  antiquated  society,  and  awkwardly  over- 
looks the  ancestral  edifice,  with  Uie  air  of  a  grena- 
dier recruit  posted  behind  a  l«sty  Uttle  veteran  eor- 
poraL  The  traditions  of  the  house  ascribe  the  ex- 
istence of  this  erection  to  a  certain  family  divan, 
where — say  the  chronicles — the  salic  law  was  set  at 
nou^t,  and  some  pungent  matters  of  sWte  were 
Gonsidned.  It  has  an  unfinished  drawing-room, 
poaseseing  an  ambitious  air  of  fiieliion,  with  a  mar- 
ble msnlcl,  high  ceilings,  and  large  folding  doore; 
but  being  yet  unplaatered,  and  without  paint,  it  has 
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•omewhAt  of  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  may  be  com- 
|>arCKl  to  an  unlucky  bark  lifted  by  an  extraordinary 
tide  upon  a  sand^bank :  it  is  useful  as  a  memento  to 
all  aspiring  housseholders  against  a  premature  zeal  to 
make  a  show  in  the  world,  and  the  indiscretion  of 
admitting  females  into  cabinet  councils. 

These  three  masses  compose  an  irregular  pile,  in 
which  the  two  last  descrioed  constituents  are  obse- 

aniottsly  stationed  in  the  rear,  like  scrving-meu  by 
le  chair  of  a  gouty  old  gentleman,  supporting  the 
sqnat  and  frowning  little  mansion  whicb,  but  for  the 
family  pride»  would  have  been  long  since  given  over 
to  the  aeeommodation  of  the  guardian  birds  of  the 
place. 

The  gpreat  hall  door  U  an  ancient  piece  of  walnut 
work,  that  has  gi'own  too  lieavy  for  its  hi:iges,  and 
by  its  daily  travel  has  furrowed  the  floor  with  a  deep 
quadrant,  over  which  it  has  a  very  uneasy  journev. 
It  u  shaded  by  a  narrow  porch,  with  a  carved  pedi- 
ment, upheld  by  massive  columns  of  wood  sadly  split 
by  the  sun.  A  courtpyard,  in  front  of  this,  of  a  semi- 
circular shape,  bounded  by  a  white  paling,  and  hav- 
ing a  gravel  road  leading  from  a  large  and  variously 
latticed  gateway  around  a  grass  plot,  is  embellished 
by  a  superannuated  willow  that  stretches  forth  its 
arms,  clothed  with  its  pendant  drapery,  like  a  re- 
verend prie«t  pronouncing  a  benediction.  A  bridle- 
rack  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  gate,  and  near 
it  a  ragged,  horse-eaten  plum  tree  casts  its  skeletcn 
shadow  upon  the  dusL 

Some  Ix>mbardy  poplars,  springing  above  a  moss 
of  shrubbery,  partially  screen  various  supernume- 
rary buildings  around  the  mansion.  Amongst  these 
is  to  be  seen  the  gable  end  of  a  stable,  with  the  date 
of  its  erection  stiffly  emblazoned  in  black  bricks 
near  the  upper  an^le,  in  figures  set  in  after  the 
fashion  of  the  work  in  a  girl's  sampler.  In  the  same 
quarter  a  pigeon  bax,  reared  on  a  post,  and  resem- 
biirig  .1  huge  tee-totum,  is  visible,  and  about  its  se- 
veral doors  aad  windows,  a  family  of  pragmatical 
pigeous  are  generally  strutting,  bridling  and  brag- 
ging at  each  other  from  sunrise  until  dark. 

Appendant  to  this  homestead  is  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  that  stretches  for  some  three  or  four  miles 
along  the  river,  presenting  alternately  abrupt  pro- 
montories mantled  with  pine  and  dwarf  oak,  and 
small  inlets  terminating  in  swamps.  Some  sparse 
portions  of  forest  vary  the  landscape,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  exlubits  a  succession  ot  fields  clothed 
with  a  diminutive  g;-owth  of  Indian  corn,  patches 
of  cotton  or  parched  tob^^co  plants,  and  the  occa- 
•ional  varieties  of  stubble  and  fallow  grounds. 
Tliese  are  surrounded  with  worm  fences  of  shrunken 
chesnnt,  wliere  lizards  and  ground  squirrels  are 
perpetually  running  racea  along  the  rails. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion  a  brook 
glides  at  a  snaiFs  pace  towards  the  river,  holding  its 
course  through  a  wilderness  of  alder  and  laurel,  and 
forming  little  islets  covered  with  a  damp  moss. 
Across  this  stream  i»  thrown  a  rough  bridge,  and  not 
far  below,  an  aged  sycamore  twists  its  complex 
roots  about  a  spring,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of 
which  and  the  brook,  a  squadron  of  ducks  have  a 
cruising  ground,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  of  the  day  turning  up  their  tails  to  the  skies, 
hke  unfortunate  gunboats  driven  by  the  head  in  a 
gale.  Immediately  on  the  mai^in,  at  this  spot,  the 
fiunily  linen  is  usually  spread  out  by  some  sturdy 
negro  women,  who  chant  shrill  ditties  over  their 
wash  tubs,  and  keep  up  a  spirited  attack,  both  of 
tongue  and  hand,  upon  sundry  little  besmirchetl  and 
bow-legged  blacks,  that  are  continually  making 
somersets  on  the  grass,  or  mischievously  waddling 
acroes  the  clothes  laid  out  to  blench. 

Beyond  the  bridge,  at  some  distance,  stands  a  pro- 


minent object  in  this  picture — ^tlie  most  time-worn 
and  venerable  appendage  to  the  establishment: — a 
huge,  ci'ozy,  and  disjointed  barn,  with  an  immense 
roof  hanging  in  penthouse  fashion  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  thatched  a  foot  thick,  with  sun-burnt 
straw,  tiiat  reaches  below  the  eaves  in  ragged  flakes, 
giving  it  an  nir  of  drowsy  decrepitude.  The  rude 
enclosure  surrounding  this  antiquated  magazine  ii 
strewed  knee-deep  with  litter,  irom  the  midst  of 
wiiich  arises  a  lt>n^  rack,  resembling  a  chevauz  de 
frise,  which  is  ordinarily  filled  with  fodder.  This  is 
the  customary  lounge  of  four  or  five  gaunt  oxen, 
who  keep  up  a  eort  of  imperturbable  companionship 
with  a  sicKly-Looking  wagon  that  protrudes  its 
parched  tongue,  and  droops  its  rusty  swindle-trees 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  with  the  air  of  a  dispirited  and 
forlorn  invalid  awaiting  the  attack  of  a  tertian  ague: 
while,  beneath  the  sheds,  the  long  face  of  a  plough 
horse  may  be  seen,  peering  through  the  dark  win- 
dow of  tlie  st'iblc,  with  a  spectral  melancholy :  his 
glassy  eye  moving  silently  across  the  gloom,  and  the 
profound  stillness  of  his  habitation  now  and  then  in- 
terrupted only  by  his  sepulchral  and  hoarse  cough. 
There  are  also  some  sociable  carts  under  the  same 
sheds,  with  their  shafts  against  the  wall,  which  seem 
to  have  a  free  and  easy  air,  like  a  set  of  roysterers 
taking  their  ease  in  a  tavern  porcli. 

Sometimes  a  clownish  colt,  with  long  fetlocks  and 
dishevelled  mane,  and  a  thousand  burrs  on  his  tdl, 
stalks  about  this  region ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  for- 
bidde  I  ground  to  all  his  tribe,  ho  is  likely  very  soon 
to  encounter  his  natural  enemy  in  some  of  the  young 
negroes,  upon  whi^'h  event  he  makes  a  ranid  reti-eat, 
not  without  an  uncouth  display  of  his  licels  in  pass- 
ing ;  and  bou:ids  off  towards  the  brook,  where  he 
stops  and  looks  back  with  a  saucy  defiance,  and, 
after  affecting  to  drink  for  a  mome:it,  gallops  away, 
with  a  hideous  whinnying,  to  the  field:i. 

pvBSUTn  or  ▲  pmLOSopuKB. 

From  the  house  at  Swallow  Barn  there  is  to  be 
seen,  at  no  great  distance,  a  dump  of  trees,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  an  humble  building  is  discerni- 
ble, that  seems  to  court  the  shade  in  which  it  is  mo- 
destly embowered.  It  is  an  old  structure  built  of 
loss.  Its  figure  is  a  cube,  with  a  roof  rising  from  all 
sides  to  a  point,  and  surmounted  bv  a  wooden  wea* 
thercock,  which  somewhat  reseniDles  a  fish,  and 
somewhat  a  fowl 

This  little  edifice  is  a  rustic  shrine  devoted  to  Cad- 
mus,  and  here  the  sacred  rites  of  the  alphabet  are 
daily  solemnized  by  some  dozen  knotty-patcd  and 
freckled  votaries  not  above  three  feet  high,  both  in 
trowsere  and  petticoats.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
temples  that  stud  the  surface  of  our  republican  em- 
pire, where  liberty  receives  her  purest  worship,  and 
where,  though  in  humble  and  lowly  guise,  she  se- 
cretly breathes  her  strength  into  the  heart  and  si- 
news of  the  nation.  Here  the  germ  is  planted  that 
fructifies  through  generatious,  and  produces  its  hun- 
dredfold. At  this  altar  the  spark  is  kindled  that 
propagates  its  fire  from  breast  to  breast,  like  the 
vast  conflagrotions  that  light  up  and  purify  the 
prairie  of  the  west 

The  school-house  has  been  an  appendage  to  Swal- 
low Barn  ever  since  the  infancy  of  the  lost  genera- 
tion. Frank  Meriwether  has,  in  his  time,  extended 
its  usefulness  by  opening  it  to  the  accommodation  of 
his  neighbors ;  so  that  it  is  now  a  theatre  whereon 
a  bevy  of  pigmy  players  are  wont  to  enact  the  serio- 
eomie  interludes  that  belong  to  the  first  process  of 
indoctrination.  A  troop  of  these  Uttle  sprites  are 
seen,  every  mornine,  wending  their  way  across^  the 
fields,  armed  with  tin  kettles,  m  which  are  deposited 
their  leather-eoated  apple-pies  or  other  store  for  tho 
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day,  and  wbicK  same  kettles  are  generally  uaed,  at 
the  decline  of  the  day,  as  drums  or  cymlmls,  to  sig- 
Baliae  their  homeward  mareh,  or  as  receptucles  of 
the  spoil  pilfered  from  blackberry  boshes,  against 
which  these  barefooted  Scythians  are  prone  to  carry 
on  a  predatory  war. 

Throughout  the  day  a  eontinoal  boa  is  heard 
from  this  quarter,  even  to  the  porch  of  tlie  mansion- 
house.  Hazard  and  myself  occasionally  nnake  them 
a  visit,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how,  as  we  hj^ 
proach,  the  murmur  becomes  more  distinct,  until, 
reaching  the  door,  we  find  the  whole  swai*m  running 
over  their  long,  tough  syllables,  in  a  high  concert 
pitch,  with  their  elbows  upon  the  desks,  their  hands 
covering  their  ears,  and  their  naked  heels  beating 
time  against  the  benches  as  if  every  urchin  believ- 
ed that  a  polysyllable  was  a  piece  of  music  invented 
to  torment  all  ears  but  his  own.  And,  high  above 
this  din,  the  master's  note  is  sounded  in  a  lordly 
key,  like  the  occasional  touch  of  the  horn  in  an  oi> 
eheetra. 

This  little  empire  is  under  the  dominion  of  parson 
ChuK  He  is  a  plump,  rosy  old  gentleman,  ruther 
i^ort  and  thick  set,  with  the  blood-vessels  meandei> 
ing  over  his  face  like  rivulets,— >a  pair  of  prominent 
blue  eyes,  and  a  head  of  silky  hnir,  not  unlike  the 
covering  of  a  white  spaniel  He  may  be  said  to  be 
a  man  of  jolly  dimensions,  with  an  evident  taste  for 
good  living ;  somewhat  sloven  in  his  attire,  for  his 
coat— which  is  not  of  the  newest— is  decorated  with 
sundry  spots  that  are  scattered  over  it  in  constella- 
tions. Besides  this,  he  wears  an  immense  cravnt, 
which,  as  it  is  wreathed  around  his  short  neck, 
forms  a  bowl  beneath  his  chin,  and<— as  Ned  says-^ 
gives  the  parson's  head  the  appearance  of  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  upon  a  charger,  as  it  is  sometimes 
repreeented  in  the  children's  picture  books.  His 
beard  is  grizzled  with  silver  stiibble,  which  the  par- 
son reaps  about  twice  a  week^f  the  weather  be 
fair. 

Mr.  Chub  is  a  philosopher  i^ter  the  order  of  So- 
crates. He  was  an  emigrant  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
where  he  suffered  much  tribulation  in  the  disturb- 
ances,' as  they  are  mildly  called,  of  his  much-endur* 
ing  country.  But  the  old  gentleman  has  weathered 
tlie  storm  without  losing  a  jot  of  that  brua<l,  healthy 
benevolence  with  M'hich  nature  has  enveloped  his 
heart,  and  whose  ensign  she  has  hoisted  in  bis  face. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  hod  been  easy  and  pros- 
perous, until  the  rebellion  of  1798  stimuhited  his  re- 
publicanism into  a  fever,  and  drove  the  full-blooded 
hero  headlong  into  the  quarrel,  and  put  him,  in  spite 
of  his  peaceful  profession,  to  standing  by  his  pike  in 
behalf  of  his  principles.  By  this  unhappy  ooiling 
over  of  the  caidron  of  his  valor  he  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  ministers,  and  tested  his  share  of  govern- 
ment mercy.  His  house  was  burnt  over  his  head, 
his  horses  and  hounds  (for,  by  all  accounts,  he  was  a 
perfect  Acteon)  were  **  confiscate  to  the  state,''  and 
he  was  forced  to  fly.  This  brought  him  to  America 
in  no  very  compromising  mood  with  royalty. 

Here  his  fortunes  .ippear  to  have  l>een  various, 
and  he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  battledoor  of 
fate,  until  he  found  a  snug  harbour  at  Swallow 
Bam ;  where,  some  years  ago,  he  sat  down  in  that 
<}aiet  repose  which  a  worrieid  and  badgered  patriot 
is  best  fitted  to  enjoy. 

He  is  a  good  scholar,  and  having  confined  his  rend- 
inff  entirdy  to  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  his  re- 

eiblicanism  is  somewhat  after  the  Grecian  mould, 
e  has  never  read  any  polities  of  later  date  than 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  not  even  a 
newspaper, — so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  iEschines  rather  than  Ix>rd  Cas- 
tlcreagh,  until  that  eventful  epoch  of  his  life  when 


has  blazing  roof-tree  awakened  him  from  bia  •&&• 
chronisticfd  dream.  This  notable  interruption,  bow- 
ever,  gave  him  but  a  feeble  iiisiffht  into  the  modems, 
and  he  soon  rdapsed  to  Thueydides  and  livy,  with 
some  such  glimmerings  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution 
upon  his  remembrance  as  most  reader*  have  of  the 
exploits  of  the  first  Brutua 

The  old  gentleman  has  a  learned  passion  for 
folios.  He  had  been  a  long  time  rniging  Meriwether 
to  make  some  additions  to  his  collections  of  literal 
tore,  and  descanted  upon  the  vahie  of  some  of  the 
ancient  authors  as  foundations,  both  moral  and  phy- 
ileal,  to  the  library.  Frank  gave  way  to  tiie  argu- 
ment, partly^  to  grati^'  the  parson,  and  partly  finom 
the  proposition  itself  naving  a  smack  that  touched 
his  fancy.  The  matter  was  therefore  committed  en- 
tirely to  Mr.  Chub,  who  forthwith  set  out  on  a  voy- 
age of  exploration  to  the  north.  I  believe  he  got  as 
for  as  Boston.  He  certainly  contrived  to  execute 
his  commission  with  a  curious  felicity.  Some  famous 
Elzevirs  were  picked  up,  and  many  other  antiques 
that  nobody  but  Mr.  Chub  would  ever  think  of 
opening. 

The  cargo  arrived  at  Swallow  Bam  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  During  the  interval  between  the  par- 
son's return  from  his  expedition  and  the  coming  of 
the  books,  the  reverend  little  schoolmaster  was  in  a 
remarkably  unquiet  state  of  bodv,  which  almost  pre- 
vented him  from  sleeping :  and  it  is  said  that  the 
sight  of  the  long  expected  treasures  had  the  happiest 
effect  upon  him.  There  was  ample  accommooation 
for  this  new  acquisition  of  ancient  wisdom  provided 
before  its  arrival,  and  Mr.  Chub  now  spent  a  whole 
week  in  arranging  the  volumes  on  their' proper 
shelves,  having,  as  report  affirms,  altered  tbe  ar- 
rangement at  least  seven  times  during  that  period. 
Everybody  wondered  what  the  old  gentleman  waa 
at  all  this  time ;  but  it  was  diseovei^ed  afterwards, 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  effect  a  distribution  of 
the  works  according  to  a  minute  division  of  human 
science,  which  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  unlucky 
accident  of  several  ot  his  departments  being  with- 
out any  volumes. 

After  this  matter  was  settled,  he  re^larly  spent 
his  evenings  in  the  library. '  Frank  Meriwether  woa 
hardly  behind  the  parson  in  this  foncy,  and  took, 
for  a  short  time,  to  abstruse  reading.  They  both 
consequently  deserted  the  little  family  circle  every 
evening  dfter  tea,  and  might  have  continued  to 
do  so  all  the  winter  but  for  a  discovery  made  by 
Hazard. 

Ned  had  seldom  joined  the  two  votaries  of  science 
in  their  philosophical  retirement,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered in  tne  family  that  the  parson  was  giving  Frank 
a  quiet  course  of  lectures  in  the  ancient  philosophy, 
for  Meriwether  was  known  to  talk  a  good^  deal, 
about  that  time,  of  the  old  and  new  Academieiana. 
But  it  happened  upon  one  dreary  winter  night, 
during  a  tremendous  snow  storm,  which  was  b«ig- 
ing  the  shutters  and  doors  of  the  house  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  continual  ttproar,  that  Ned,  having  waited 
m  the  parlour  for  the  philosophers  until  midnight, 
eet  out  to  invade  their  retreat — ^not  doubting  that 
he  should  find  them  deep  in  study.  When  he  en- 
tered the  library,  both  candles  were  burning  in 
their  soekets,  witb  long,  untrimmed  wicks;  the  fire 
was  reduced  to  its  last  embers,  and,  in  an  arm-chair 
on  one  side  of  the  table,  the  parson  waa  discovered  in 
a  sound  sleep  over  Jeremy  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium,  whilst  Frank,  in  another  chair  on  the  opposite 
side,  was  snorins  over  a  folio  edition  of  Montftigne. 
And  upon  the  ti^le  stood  a  small  stone  pitcher,  con- 
taining a  residuum  of  whiskey  punch,  now  grown 
cold.  Frank  started  up  in  great  consternation  upon 
hearing  Ned's  footstep  beside  him,  and,  firom  that 
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time,  almott  entirely  deserted  the  library.  Mr. 
Chab,  however,  vas  not  so  eeailv  drawn  away  from 
ibe  eareer  of  hie  humour,  and  still  shows  his  hanker* 
ing  after  bis  leather-eoated  friends. 

It  is  an  amusing  point  in  the  old  gentleman's 
eharaeter  to  obeerre  his  freedom  in  eontraoting  en- 
gagements that  depend  upon  his  purse.  He  seems 
to  think  himself  a  rieh  man,  and  is  continually  be- 
eoming  security  for  some  of  the  neighboura  To 
hear  him  talk,  it  would  be  supposed  that  he  meaat 
to  renovate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  county.  As 
his  intentions  are  so  generous,  Meriwether  does  not 
fail  to  back  him  when  it  comes  to  a  pinch — ^by  rea- 
son of  which  the  good  squire  has  more  than  once 
been  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Chub's  character,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  this 
description  of  him,  possesses  great  simplicity.  This 
has  given  rise  to  some  practical  jokes  against  him, 
which  have  caused  him  much  annoyance.  The  tra- 
dition in  the  fismily  goes,  that,  one  evening,  the 
worthy  divine,  by  some  strange  accident,  fell  into  an 
excess  in  his  cups ;  and  that  a  saucy  chamber-maid 
found  him  dozing  in  his  chair,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  having  the  bowl  turned  downward,  and  the 
ashes  sprinkled  over  his  breast  He  was  always 
distinguished  by  a  broad  and  superfluous  ruffle  to 
his  shirt,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  mischievous  maid 
had  the  effronterv  to  set  it  on  fire.  It  produced,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  great  alarm  to  the  parson,  and, 
besidd^  brought  him  into  some  scandal ;  for  he  was 
roused  up  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and  began  to 
strip  himself  of  his  clothes,  not  knowing  what  he 
was  about  I  don*t  know  how  far  he  exposed  him- 
self, but  the  negro  woman  who  ran  to  his  relief, 
m:ide  a  fine  story  of  it 

Hazard  once  reminded  him  of  this  adventure,  in 
my  presence,  and  it  was  diverting  to  see  with  what 
a  comic  and  quiet  sheepishness  he  bore  the  joke. 
He  half  closed  his  eyes  and  puckered  up  his  mouth 
as  Ned  proceeded ;  and  when  the  story  came  to  the 
conclusion,  he  gave  Ned  a  gentle  blow  on  the  breast 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  cryi.ig  out,  as  he  did  so, 
*'  Hoot  toot,  MUter  Ned  !**— then  he  walked  to  the 
front  door,  where  he  stood  whistling. 
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Ths  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  the  grandson 
of  a  Revolutionary  offloer,  William  Palfrey,  aide  to 
Washington  at  Dorchester,  was  born  in  Boston, 
May  2,  1796.  He  was  educated  in  his  youth  by 
William  Payne,  father  of  the  celebrated  tragedian, 
and  afterwards  at  Exeter  Academy ;  was  grodn* 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1815,  studied  theology,  and  in 
1818  took  charge  of  the  Brattle  street  congrega- 
tion, till  his  appointment  as  Dexter  professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  Harvard  in  1831.  In  1885 
be  became  editor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
and  had  charge  of  that  periodical  tiU  1843.  From 
1839  to  ^42  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  for 
the  Lowell  Institute  on  the  Eoi(Une4s  of  Christi- 
anity^ which  were  subsequently  published  in  two 
vdnmes  octavo.  He  has  also  published  four  vo- 
lumes of  Leetures  on  the  Jewish  Sdriptures  and 
Antiquities;  a  supplementary  volume  on  Quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  and 
a  volume  of  Semums  on  the  Duties  hehnging  to 
some  of  the  Conditions  and  Relations  ofPritate 
Life. 

He  has  published  several  historical  discourses: 
a  Fourth  of  July,  Boston  oration,  in  1831 ;  the  dia^ 
course  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Barnstable 
in  1839 ;  the  semi-centemual  discourse  before  the 


Massaohnsetts  Historical  Society  in  1844;  two 
disooorses  on  ^e  History  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  and  In  Sparks^s  American  Biography; 
the  life  of  William  Palfrev,  his  ancestor,  paymas- 
ter-general to  the  anny  of  the  Revolution. 

Latterly,  Mr.  Palfrey  has  been  much  in  public 
life,  as  a  politician  in  his  own  state,  and  a  repre- 
sentative to  Congress  in  1847  and  since,  where 
he  has  been  a  Ic^er  of  the  free-soil  party.  In 
1846  he  published  in  the  Boston  W%ig^  edited  by 
Cluirles  Francis  Adams,  a  series  of  Papers  on  the 
Slave  Povoer^  which  were  collected  into  a  pam- 
phlet* 

In  his  work  on  the  Evidences  Dr.  Palfrey  pur- 
sues mainly  the  historical  line  of  argument,  with 
a  oonaideration  of  the  moral  relations  growing 
immediately  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  In 
this  method  he  belonss  rather  to  the  Norton  than 
to  the  Channing  school  of  Unitarians.  Apart 
from  the  scholarship  implied  in  the  handling  of 
his  learned  themes,  his  writings  are  pecuUarly 
distinguished  by  the  acumen  of  the  legal  mind. 
In  the  wonls  of  one  of  his  Mends,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Osgood,  he  is  an  example  of  the  accom- 
plished Christian  lawyer. 

His  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Private 
Life  shows  him  an  experienced  casuist,  combining 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  perception  with  sound 
judgment. 

uuoiom  oFFOMRnfffm  ov  aov. 

As  we  look  for  a  pious  spirit  as  the  indispensable 
support  and  grace  of  age,  so  that  period  of  life 
abounds  with  peculiar  privileges  for  its  culture. 
Before  the  view  of  the  aged,  life  has  been  presented 
in  a  great  diversity  of  aspects ;  and,  in  every  new 
aspect,  it  has  presented  to  their  minds,  with  a  new 
impression,  the  truth  that  the  Providence  of  a  wise 
ana  good  being  governs  in  the  world,  and  that  to  do 
his  will  is  the  one  great  interest  of  man,  his  one  sure 
way  to  genuine  and  lasting  enjoyment  The  retro- 
spect, which  they  may  take,  is  full  of  bright  revela- 
tions to  them  of  the  perfections  of  his  character ;  of 
the  equitv  and  benevolence  of  his  government ;  of 
the  excellence  of  his  service.  Thej  reckon  up  pre- 
cious and  accumulated  tokens  of  his  parental  good- 
ness to  themselves,  kindling  a  deep,  warm  gratitude 
in  their  hearts.  They  have  learned  to  nnmber  even 
their  griefs  among  their  blessings,  explaining  and 
vindicating  to  them,  as  the  event  of  after  years  has 
often  done,  what  had  seemed  for  the  time  the  dark- 
est ways  of  Providence.  And  in  such  reflections, 
what  was  alwnys  matter  of  strong  faith  to  them,  has 
become  rather  matter  of  reality  and  knowledge, — 
that  the  Lord  is  indeed  gracious  and  of  tender  mercy, 
and  all  his  ways  are  righteousness  and  love. 

That  composed  state  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  will  be  attained,  to  an  increased  ex- 
tent, when  the  early  ferment  of  the  feelinffs  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  agitating  cares  of  the  world  no  longer 
press,  greatly  favors  the  growth  of  a  pervading  and 
vital  piety.  Age  can  look  on  all  things  with  a  cool, 
a  just,  and  wise  observation  (and  the  view  of  true 
wisdom  is  always  the  view  of  religion) ;  nnd  as  the 
chances  of  life  have  perforce  inured  it  to  disappoint- 
ment and  restraint  in  some  forms,  and  the  piissions 
and  impulses  have,  by  a  law  of  nature,  lost  much  of 
their  headlong  force,  the  work  of  self-<Kseip1ine  has 
been  made  of  easier  execution,  and  a  subdued  and 
serene  temper,  akin  to  the  temper  of  devotion,  has 
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been  diifased  over  the  aouL  Age,  again,  has  more 
ample  leisure  for  those  retired  ezerciMS,  to  which  a 
dcvotionul  spirit  prompts ;  and  herein  it  has  a  pri- 
vilege, which  the  pious  mind  will  hold  in  peculiar 
estimation.  In  the  more  occupied  period  of  earlier 
life,  we  could  not  praise  a  man,  who  should  w^ith- 
draw  much  time,  day  by  day,  from  the  duties  of  his 
worldly  calling,  to  be  given  to  the  solitary  exercises 
of  religious  study,  meditation,  and  prayer.  He  must 
learn  to  turn  his  opportunities  of  tliis  kind  to  the 
best  account,  because  he  cannot  have  them  in  such 
abundance  as  he  would  wish.  Tlie  aged  liave  the 
happiness  of  not  being  so  restricted.  They  have 
more  free  access  to  enjoyments  of  the  highest  and 
purest  character  that  can  belong  to  man.  They 
nave  leisure  for  investigations  in  tliat  science  of  pro> 
foundest  interest,  of  which  God's  word  is  tlie  expo- 
sitor. Tliey  have  tranquil  hours,  in  which  they  can 
look  into  tne  mysteries,  and  chide  the  wanderings, 
and  nourish  the  good  affections,  of  their  own  hearts. 
Tlie  world  has  no  longer  such  demands  on  them,  bat 
that  they  may  often  go  aside  to  solitary  converse 
with  their  best  friend ;  to  communion  with  him, 
whose  frieud:$hip  has  become  continually  more  need- 
ful to  them,  on  whose  love  they  know  they  are  soon 
to  be  thrown  without  even  the  vain  appearance  of 
any  other  resource,  and  to  whose  nearer  society  tliey 
have  an  humble  hope  then  to  be  received.  That 
age  does  aflford  suoh  rich  opportunities  of  this  na- 
ture, is  to  be  to  them  a  leading  occasion  of  gratitude 
that  they  have  been  brought  to  see  that  time ;  and 
to  profit  Dy  those  opportunities,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  great  worth,  sliould  be  realized  by  them  to  be 
a  chief  part  of  the  peculiar  responsibility  which  age 
imposea 

Hiss  Sabah  Palfsby,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
)Ir.  Palfrey,  is  the  author  of  a  recently  published 
yolume  of  poems  (1856)  bearing  the  title  Frimi- 
ee»^  by  E,  Faxton,  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  two 
ballad  narratives:  HilcUk,  a  love  song,  and  The 
Frincess's  Bath,  These  show  originality  and  spi- 
rit, and  a  quick,  lively  temperament  in  the  writer. 
We  cite  a  picture  of  youthful  studies  from  one  of 
the  shorter  pieces,  entitled  Manhood: — 

No  more  in  swaddling-bands  confined. 
How  from  its  cradle  leaps  the  mind  I 
The  viewless  might  of  air  to  wield, 
Bid  the  swollen  clouds  their  lightnings  yield, 
Or  from  the  surest  holds  of  earth 
To  wring  Time's  rocky  records  forth. 
Or  from  their  lurking-places  high 
Hunt  starting  systems  through  the  sky. 
In  haste  the  univei-se  to  explore, 
While  still  its  cry  is,  More!  and  Morel 
It  raises,  with  a  magic  tome, 
Tlie  demigo'la  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Till  h^ervius'  legions  shake  the  plain, 
And  Homer's  harp  resounds  again, 
And,  oftener,  in  communion  sweet. 
Sits  on  the  Mount  at  Jesus*  feet. 
The  longest  day  is*  all  too  brief 
To  bring  the  stripling's  thirst  relief; 
By  night,  the  good  and  great  of  old 
In  dreams  to  him  their  arms  nnfold ; 
The  morning  wakes  to  pleasing  toil. 
Cheered  by  the  clad  parental  smile ; 
And  generous  fhendsuip  weaves  the  crown 
That  generous  rivalry  has  won. 

Thank  God  for  life  I 

Still  dance  the  years.    Perfecting  time 
Has  borne  him  on  to  early  prime. 
And  paid,  in  golden  hoard  amassed. 


The  earnings  of  the  thriftv  past 
Each  blessed  earthly  joy  he  knows ; 
The  gleaming  laurel  wreathes  his  brows ; 
In  wisdom,  as  in  courage,  great. 
He  firmly  swnys  the  helm  of  state ; 
While  Virtue  in  his  silver  tone 
Commands,  with  graces  all  his  own. 
Scarce  less  than  his,  his  hearers  feel 
Their  fervors  for  the  common  weal ; 
And,  meek  in  beauty,  by  his  side 
A  stately  maiden  blooms,  a  bride. 
Thank  God  for  life  1 


HOBACBlfAKK 


* 


Is  a  native  of  lilassachusetts  where  be  was  bom 
at  Franklin,  May  4, 1796.  In  his  youth  he  fell  in 
with  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  Samnel  Barrett, 
by  whose  proficiency  in  the  languages  he  was  ani- 
mated in  his  studies.    He  was  ^ucated  at  Brown 

;  University,  and  pursned  the  study  of  the  law  in 

i  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  Dedham,  Mass.,  which  he 
represented  in  the  legislature.     He  took  np  his 

'  residence  in  Boston  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to 
the  state  Senate.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  fh>m  1837  to  1848, 
when  he  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams  in  Con- 

'  gress.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  through 
his  valuable  series  of  Annual  Education  Reports, 
twelve  in  number,  stored  with  ingenious  and  per- 
tinent discussion  of  the  various  means  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  popular 
education,  both  intellectual  and  physical.  Through 
these  be  has  identified  himself  with  the  progress 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Massachusetts.  He 
published  in  tliis  connexion,  as  part  of  his  seventh 
Annual  Report  to  the  legislature,  a  Feport  of  an 
Educational  Tour  in  Germany^  ^ntoin,4S^.,made 
in  the  year  1843. 


He  has  become  eminent  as  a  social  refonncr  and 
philanthropist ;  taking  under  his  charge  the  tem- 
perance question,  among  others.  His  lectures  and 
addresses  are  vigorous  and  energetic,  in  a  familiar 
colloquial  manner — striking  hard  to  produce  an 
immediate  impre68ion.f 

In  1863,  he  was  elected  President  of  Antioch 
College,  where  he  also  supports  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Constitutional  Law  and  Natural  Theo- 
logy. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1852.  It  is 
situated  at  Yellow  Springs,  Green  C5ounty,  Ohio, 
at  a  healthy  location  convenient  of  acce^.  From 
a  prospectus  of  the  institution  we  cite  a  few  sen- 
tences declaratory  of  its  plan,  which  has  some  pe- 
culiarities. 

^^  The  leading  minds,  under  whose  auspices  and 


*  It  was  republisbed  In  London  in  1846,  with  nrefaos  and 
notes,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Principsl  of  the  Mechanics'  Inatita- 
tlon,  Liverpool. 

t  "*  A  Few  TboQfihts  for  a  Toan((  Kan,"  a  Lecture  befon 
the  Boston  Mcrcaatile  Library  Assodation.  Tlcknor.  Sva  166a 
Two  Lectures  on  Intemperance :  its  effects  on  the  poor  and 
isnorant,  and  on  tbe  rich  and  educated.  Syracose :  Ilall,  Mills, 
k  Co.,  1S68.  ISmo.  pp.  12T.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  tbe  Powen 
>  and  Duties  of  Woman.    lb.  ISmo.  pp.  IdL 
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by  whose  patronage  Antiooh  College  was  founded, 
long  ago  called  thetiiselvee  ^  Christians,*  not  in- 
vidiously but  devoutly,  and  in  honor  of  the  author 
and  finisher  of  tlieir  faith;  and  they  have  now 
selected  a  name  by  which  to  designate  their  In- 
stitntion,  at  once  scriptural  and  oomuieinorative, 
because  *  the  Disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
in  Antioeh.^ 

^  In  some  particnUrs  of  its  aim  and  scope,  this 
College  differs  from  most  of  the  higher  literary 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  recognises  the 
daims  of  the  female  sex  to  equal  opportunities  of 
education  with  the  male,  and  these  opportunitiee 
it  designs  to  confer.  Its  founders  believe  that  la- 
bora  and  expenditures  for  the  higher  education  of 
men  will  tend  indirectly  to  elevate  the  character 
of  women ;  but  they  are  certain  that  all  wise  ef- 
forts for  the  improved  education  of  women  will 
speed  the  elevation  of  the  whole  human  race. 

"  It  is  designed,  in  this  College,  not  only  to  give 
marked  attenti  m  to  the  study  of  the  Laws  of  Hu- 
man Health  and  Life,  but  to  train  up  the  pupils 
hi  a  systematic  obedience  to  them." 

Opening  its  halls  under  the  direction  of  its  well 
known  and  efficient  head,  the  college  sprang  at 
once  into  a  state  of  prosperity.  In  the  second 
▼ear  of  its  instruction  in  1854,  no  less  than  four 
hmidred  students  were  in  daily  attendance;  of 
these  one  third  were  femalci,  who  are  admitted 
to  eqnai  privileges  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  the  list  of  the  Facultv,  we  notice 
Miss  R.  M.  Pennell,  "  Professor  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Drawing,  Natural  History,  Civil  History, 
and  Didactics.**  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  taught,  and  indeed  all  the  usual  branches  of 
an  American  collegiate  education. 

Mr.  Loring,  in  his  ^^  Hundred  Boston  Orators,*' 

S'ves  us  this  sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
r.  Mann.  "  He  is  tall,  very  erect,  and  remark- 
ably slender,  with  inlvery  grey  hair,  animated  and 
expressive  features,  Ught  complexion,  and  rapid 
pace.  As  an  orator,  his  smooth,  flowing  style, 
musical  voice,  and  graceful  manner,  with  fertility, 
amplitude,  and  energy  of  diction,  often  adorned 
with  a  grac^ul,  nishing  eloquence,  that  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements 
in  the  streat,  irresistibly  captivate  the  breathless 
andience.** 

WMAJun  jan>  Tsiinnuvo^-VBOit  tbovqbtb  fob  a  toukq  m ak 

Were  a  young  man  \o  write  down  a  list  of  his 
dnties.  Health  8iu>uld  b^  among  the  first  items  in  the 
eatalogae.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  its  vnlne ;  for 
health  is  indispensable  to  almost  every  form  of  hu- 
man enjoyment ;  it  is  the  grand  auxiliary  of  useful- 
neas ;  and  should  a  man  love  the  Lord  his  God  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  be 
would  have  ten  times  more  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength  to  love  Him  with,  in  the  vigor  of 
health,  than  under  the  palsy  of  disease.  Not  only 
the  amount,  but  the  qidility  of  the  labor  which  a 
man  can  perform,  depends  upon  his  health.  The 
work  savors  of  the  workman.  If  the  ooet  sickens, 
his  verse  sickens;  if  black,  venous  blooa  flows  to  an 
author's  brain,  it  beeloads  his  pages ;  and  the  devo- 
tions of  a  consumptive  man  scept  of  his  disense  as 
Lord  Byron's  obscenities  smell  of  sin.  Kot  only 
"  lying  lips,"  but  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord.  At  least  in  this  life,  so  depen- 
dent is  mind  upon  material  organization, — the 
Ametions  and  manifestations  of  the  soul  upon  the 
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condition  of  the  body  it  inhabits, — that  the  mate^ 
rialist  hardly  states  practical  results  too  strongly, 
when  he  amrms  that  thought  and  passion,  wit, 
imaginfltioQ,  and  love,  are  only  emanations  from 
exquisitely  organized  matter,  just  as  perfume  is  the 
effluence  of  flowers,  or  music  the  ethereal  product 
of  an  JSolian  harp^ 

In  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  and  the 
management  of  the  vital  organs,  society  is  still  in  a 
state  of  barbarism ;  and  the  young  man  who  is  true 
to  his  highest  interests  must  create  a  civilisation  for 
himself.  The  brutish  part  of  our  nature  g<  >verns  tiie 
spiritunL  Appetite  is  Nicholas  the  First,  and  the 
noble  faculties  of  mind  and  henrt  are  Hungarian 
captives,  Were  we  to  see  a  rich  banker  exchansing 
eagles  for  ooppers  by  tale,  or  a  rich  merchant  bar- 
tering silk  for  serge  by  the  pound,  we  should  deem 
them  worthy  of  any  epithet  in  the  vocabulary  of 
folly.  Yet  the  same  men  buy  pains  whose  prime 
cost  is  greater  than  the  amplest  fund  of  natural  en* 
joyments.  Their  purveyor  and  market-man  bring 
them  home  head-aches,  and  indigestion,  and  neural 
gill,  by  hamper-fulls.  Their  butler  bottles  up  stone, 
and  gout,  and  the  liver-complaint,  falsely  labelling 
them  sherry,  or  madeira,  or  port,  and  the  stultifiea 
masters  httve  not  wit  enough  to  see  tlirough  the 
cheat  The  mass  of  society  look  with  envy  upon 
the  epicure  wlio,  day  by  day,  for  four  hours  of  luxu- 
rious eating  suffers  twenty  hours  of  sharp  aching; 
who  pays  a  full  price  for  a  hot  supper,  and  is  so 
pleased  with  the  bargain  that  he  throws  in  a  sleep* 
lees  and  tempestuous  night  as  a  gratuity.  English 
factory  children  have  received  the  coinmiaeratioa  of 
the  world,  because  they  were  scourged  to  work 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-fom* ;  but  there  is 
many  a  theoretic  republican  who  is  a  harsher 
Pharaoh  to  his  stomach  than  this ; — who  allows  it 
no  more  resting-time  than  he  does  his  watch  ;  who 
gives  it  no  SSunday,  no  holiday,  no  vaealion  in 
any  sense.  Our  pious  ancestors  enacted  a  law 
that  suicides  should  be  buried  where  four  roads 
meet,  and  that  a  cart-load  of  stones  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  body.-  Yet,  when  gentlemen  or 
ladies  commit  suicide,  not  by  cord  or  8teel,  but  by 
turUe-soup  or  lobster-salad,  tney  may  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  and  Uie  public  are  not  ashamed  to  read  an 
epitaph  upon  their  tombstones  false  enough  to  make 
the  marble  blush,  ^ere  the  barbarous  old  law 
now  iu  foroe  that  punished  the  body  of  the  suicide 
for  the  offence  which  his  soul  had  committed,  we 
should  find  many  a  Mount  Auburn  at  the  cross- 
roads. Is  it  not  humiliating  and  amazing,  that  men, 
invited  by  the  exalted  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  sacred  affections  of  the  heart,  to  come  to  a  ban- 
i^uei  worthy  of  the  gods,  sliould  stop  by  the  way- 
side to  feed  on  gar£ige,  or  to  drink  of  the  Circean 
cup  that  trausforms  them  to  swine  1 

If  a  young  man,  incited  by  selfish  principles  alone, 
inquires  bow  he  shall  make  his  appetite  yield  him 
the  largest  amouut  of  gratifioaJbiou,  the  aaswer  is,  by 
Temperance,  The  true  epicurean  art  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  our  organs  not  only  to  the  highest, 
but  to  the  longest  enioyment  Vastly  less  depends 
upon  the  table  to  which  we  sit  down^  tha:i  upon  the 
appetite  which  we  carry  to  it  The  palled  epicure, 
who  spends  five  dollars  for  his  dinner,  extracts  le^is 
pleasure  from  his  meal  than  many  n  hardy  laborer 
who  dines  for  a  shilling.  The  desideratum  is,  not 
ffreater  luxuries,  but  livelier  papiUce;  and  if  the 
aevotee  of  appetite  would  propitiate  his  divinity 
aright,  he  would  not  send  to  the  Yellow-stone  for 
buffaloes*  tongues,  nor  to  France  for  paU  defmt  ffrae, 
but  would  <Simb  a  mountain,  or  swing  an  axe. 
With  health,  there  is  no  end  to  the  quantity  or  the 
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TBTiety  from  which  the  paUte  can  extract  ita  pl«a- 
wartA  Without  health,  do  delicacif  that  nature  or 
art  produces  caa  provoke  a  uat.  Henoe.  vhen  a 
nuu  ileetroyi  his  health,  he  datroy ■.  w  br  as  he  u 
ooacerned,  whatever  of  *veetueu,  of  flavor  and  of 
lavor,  the  teeming  earth  can  produce.  To  him  vho 
has  poLBOoed  his  appetite  by 


<  jui 


•  of 


orange  or  piiie-apple.  are  but  a  luatliiiig  and 
sea.  He  hai  turned  gardeus  and  Brovea  of  delicious 
fhiit  into  sardeos  aud  groTca  of  ipecac  and  aloea 
The  aamavicioiis  indulgences  that  bkastedhia  health, 
blasted  all  orchards  and  cane-fields  siso.  Verily, 
the  man  who  is  pbyaoLogically  "  wicked'  doe*  not 
live  out  half  his  days;  nor  is  thb  the  wont  of  hii 
punishment,  for  ha  u  more  than  half  dead  while  he 
appears  to  live. 

GEOBQE  BUSH, 

Eimmn  as  a  theolt^col  vriter,  and  for  bis  a^ 
vocacy  of  the  doctrinea  of  Swedenborg,  waa  born 
at  Norwich,  VermoDt,  June  12,  1796.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  DarMnouth,  studied  at  Princeton 
Theolopcal  Seminary,  took  orders  in  the  Preeby- 
terian  Charch,  and  wus  for  eeveral  yearn  a  mis- 
Nonary  in  Indiana.  InlSSI  he beoiune Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  Cni- 
rerEJty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  nt  the  aaiiie 
period  Snperintondent  of  the  Press  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  In  1833  he  puUished  his  L'/e 
^ifoA«nni«iin  Harper's  Family  Library.  In  this 
■work  copious  eilrncta  from  the  false  prophet's 
revelations  are  interwoven  with  his  personal 
memoirs. 


-^C^. 


A    TreattM  on   the  MiUtnnium  appeared  In 

1682.  The  main  object  of  this  work  was  t« 
show  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  train  of  historical 
and  critical  induction,  that  the  propheticaJ  period 
technically  termed  the  Millennium  was  past  instead 
of  t\itnre;  that  it  was  not  a  prosperons  period  of 
the  church,  but  the  reverse;  and  that  the  expected 
era  to  which  the  name  MillenDium  is  given,  is 
really  the  New  Jerusalem  era  developed  in  the 
dosing  chapten  of  the  Apocalypse.     An  octavo 


volume  of  Seripture  lUvtlratumt  poblished  at 

this  time  by  Dr.  Bush,  was  a  compilatitm  from 
oriental  tonrists,  archeologista,  and  coinmentalora, 
with  a  view  to  cast  light  npon  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  the  departments  of  topography,  mannera, 
oostoms,  ooatuiiiee,  artf>,  learning,  usages  of 
B|ieech,  &c.  In  1635  his  Hebrew  Grammar  fat 
the  use  of  schools,  seminariea,  and  univer^Iiee,  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  1840  the  first  (tf  his  aeries  of 
Notce  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
hiive  iuclniled  Geneeia,  Ezodo-s  Leviticus,  Joshua, 
and  Judges.  These  were  marked  as  well  by  ths 
ingennity  and  bolilness  as  by  tlie  learning  of  his 
speculations.  He  gave  further  attention  to  th« 
sacred  svmlxils  and  prophecy  in  the  Bi^rephant, 
S  monthly  magazine,  which  he  commenced  in 
1844.  It  contained  a  series  (tf  nrdcleB  on  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  canons  of  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion, which  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the 
time,  OS  rather  unusual  specimens  of  a  kind  but 
caustic  criticism. 

Id  the  some  year  he  pablished  his  AmutoM; 
or  the  DoetTint  of  tht  JteruTreetioa  qf  the  Body 
Eatumally  and  Spiritualty  Contidertd,  in  which 
he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  constnc- 
tion  of  the  body  in  another  world,  with  ail- 
ments from  reason  and  revelation.  The  book  met 
with  much  oppontion  from  the  pulpit  and  ro- 
viewers,  and  Uie  (inthor  replied  in  his  work,  Th« 
Eetvrrection  of  Chriit,  in  annoer  to  the  Qtitttion 
whether  He  rote  in  a  Spiritval  and  CeUttial,  or 
in  a  Material  and  Earthly  Body,  and  Th«  SotU, 
an  Inquiry  into  Seriptural  Ptyehalogy. 

After  thia  Dr.  Bush  became  connecled  with  the 
Swedenborgian  ohnrch,  as  one  of  its  preachers, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  disaeminatJon  of  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher,  by  tnnslation  of 
his  Diary  and  other  works,  and  especially  in  hia 
editoriihip  of  the  Neie  Church  EeporiU/ry.  In 
IS4T  he  publisbol  a  work  on  the  connexion  of 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  and  meamerism. 
In  his  personal  character  Dr.  Bush  is  remarkable 
for  the  kindness  of  his  dinpoeition.  His  love  of 
mysticism  harmonizes  well  with  the  pursuits  vt 
the  gentle-minded  scholar  and  ardent  devotee  of 
leorniug. 

JOHN  0.  0.  BBAIHABD. 
Brainabd,  the  gentle  poet  of  the  Connecticut,  the 
sylvan,  placid  stream  which  h^pily  syiubi^zea 
his  veise,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  tliat  name  at 
New  London,  October  21,  1706.  His  father  had 
been  a  judge  of  the  Snperior  Court,  and  the  son 
for  a  while,  afler  his  education  at  Yale  was  oom- 

Eleted,  pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  wm 
ttle  adapted  to  his  tastee  and  constitution,  and 
after  a  brief  trial  of  ita  practice  at  Middletown  he 
abandoned  it  in  Febraa^,  1822,  for  the  editorship 
of  a  weekly  paper  at  Hartford,  the  Oonneetient 
Mirror.  He  is  said  to  have  ntglected  the  poli- 
ties of  his  paper,  dismissing  the  tariff  with  a  jest, 
while  he  displayed  his  ability  in  the  literary  and 
poetical  department.  His  genius  lay  in  the  ami- 
able walks  of  the  belUt-lettrei,  where  the  delicacy 
of  his  temperament,  tiie  correspondence  of  lie  sen- 
silive  mind  to  the  weak  physical  frame,  found  ita 
appropriate  home  and  nourisliment.  Eis  oonntrjr 
needed  results  of  this  kind  more  dian  it  did  law 
or  politics ,'  and  in  his  short  life  Brainard  honond 
bis  native  land.    Hie  genius  ia  a  flower  pinched 
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from  the  banks  of  the  riyer  which  ho  loved,  ami 
pnservod  for  posterity. 


Before  entering  on  the  Mirror  Bnu'nnrd  wrote 
a  few  pieoea  for  a  literary  paper  published  by 
Comeliua  Tnthill  at  New  Haven,  called  The  Mi- 
croscope. Hia  coinpiiaitloDs  in  the  Uiiror  were 
at  ooce  relUhad  and  oppreciateil.  Though  tbey 
were  mostly  on  trile  and  ooousional  Biibjecls,  such 
as  time  ont  of  mind  had  occupied  with  little  no- 
tice the  oomer  of  the  country  newspaper,  yet 
they  had  a  freeihneda  of  spirit  infused  in  them,  a 
fine  poetical  instinct,  which  charmed  the  youtjis 
and  maidens  of  Conneotiout.  This  instjoot  of 
Brainord  led  him  t«  the  employment  of  the  bnl- 
k<l,  in  which  he  gave  rare  promise,  v  he  embo- 
died the  patriotism  or  the  superstition  of  the 
country,  in  such  poems  as  Port  OrUieold  and  the 
£laet  Fm  of  Salnoit  Biver.  The  annnal  new 
year  carrier's  address  of  the  newspaper,  in  place 
of  the  lunal  doggerel,  became  a  poeiu  in  his  haniK 
Even  albnm  verses  assnmed  a  Ime  of  natore  and 
OTJginality.    He  wrilea 


1  pray  thee  by  thy  mother'*  f«e, 

And  by  her  look  Bad  by  her  eye. 
By  every  decent  matron  grace 
That  hovered  roaml  the  reetiaK-pIacB 

Where  thy  youns  heed  did  he; 
And  by  the  voice  tTiat  eoothed  thine  eer, 
Hie  hymn,  the  smile,  the  sigh,  the  tear, 

That  metohsd  thy  ohnngeful  mo<>d ; 
By  every  prayer  thy  mother  tinght. 
By  every  bleseing  that  she  sought, 

I  pray  tJiee  to  be  good. 

The  hnmor  of  Brainard  was  the  natnral  aocom- 
panimentofhissensibility.  It ia deeply inwronght 
with  his  gentle  natnre. 

In  1625  a  fltst  volume  of  Poenu  was  pnblished 
by  Brainard  at  New  York,  iiioatiy  made  np  from 
the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  whioh  was  favor- 
ably received.    Not  long  after,  in  1827,  the  poet 


was  eompelled  by  the  iiiroail  of  consnmption  on 
his  conatitutioD  to  retire  from  hit  editor>bip.  He 
went  to  the  east  end  of  Long  iMlond  for  his  health, 
and  has  left  a  tooching  memorial  of  his  viiut  to 
the  sea,  in  whioh  the  animation  uf  his  genius 
overcomes  the  despondency  of  his  broken  name. 
Be  snffer^  and  wrote  verses  till  his  denth  at  his 
father's  home,  at  New  London,  September  26, 
1828. 

After  his  death  a  second  edition  of  Broinard's 
poems  appeared  in  1832,  enlarged  from  the  first, 
with  the  title  Literary  Remaiia,  ncBimpanied  by 
a  warmly  written  tketch  of  the  poets  life  by 
Wbittier,  This  has  been  since  followed  by  a  third 
c-dition,  with  a  portrwt,  an  elegant  and  ta'^teful 
volume,  pnblishod  by  Edward  Hopkins,  at  Hart- 
fonl,  in  1842. 

To  the  indications  wo  have  given  of  the  poet's 
[renins  we  have  only  to  add  a  few  pentonal  tn^ts. 
He  was  a  small  man,  anil  sensitive  on  that  score. 
His  friends  noticed  the  fine  eiprw-sion  of  his 
coantenanoe  when  animated,  lie  was  negligent 
of  his  dress  and  somewhat  abstracted.  Ue  wrote 
rapidly,  and  was  ready  in  ci)nversation,  with  play- 
fnl  repartee,  llis  biographer,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  poems,  gives  an  instance  of  his  wit  A 
preacher  hod  come  to  New  London,  and  labored 
heavily  through  a  discourse,  compl^ning  all  the 
time  that  Am  mind  oat  impHiOTitd.  Wnen  this 
difficulty  was  oi^  in  defence  of  hia  dulnias  Brai- 
nard would  not  allow  it,  since  "the  preacher's 
mind  might  easily  have  sworn  out."  At  another 
time  he  replied  to  a  critic,  who  had  prononnced 
the  word  "brine"  in  his  verses  on  "The  Duep," 
"to  have  no  more  business  in  sentimental  poetn* 
than  a  pig  in  a  parlor,"  that  the  objector,  "  though 
his  piece  is  dated  Philadelphia,  lives  at  a  greater 
(listaiioe  from  the  aea,  and  has  got  his  ideas  of  the 
salt  water  from  his  Cither's  pork  barrel."* 


From  that  lone  Uke,  the  sweeteet  of  the  chain 
Hat  links  the  mountain  to  the  mighty  main. 
Freeh  from  the  rock  ond  swelling  by  the  tree, 
Rnshinff  to  meet  and  dare  and  breast  the  sea — 
Pair,  noble,  glorious  river!  in  thy  wave 
The  sunnieeC  slopes  and  sweetest  pastures  lave; 
The  moujitnin  torrent,  vith  its  wintry  roar, 
Springi  frxna  ita  home  and  Leaps  upon  thy  shore : — 
llie  promontories  love  thee — and  for  this 
Turn  their  rough  cheeks  and  stay  thee  for  thy  kiss. 

Stern,  at  tiiy  source,  thy  northern  Guardians  stand, 
Rude  rulers  of  the  solitary  Land, 
Wild  dwellers  by  thy  cold  seqneetered  springs, 
Of  earth  the  feathers  and  of  air  the  wines; 
Their  blasts  have  rocked  thy  cradle,  and  in  stonn 
Covered  thy  ooach  and  swathed  in  snow  thy  form — 
Yet,  blessed  by  all  the  elements  tifut  sweep 
The  clouds  above,  or  the  aiifatliamed  deep, 
The  pnreet  hreeies  sceut  thy  blooming  hills, 
The  Reiit]est  dews  drop  on  thy  eddying  rills. 
By  iae  mossed  bank,  and  by  the  aged  tree,  - 
The  silver  streamlet  smoothnt  gLiJea  to  thee. 

The  young  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  edge. 
Wet  by  the  vave,  though  anchoret!  in  the  leJge. 
— "Tis  there  the  otter  divee.  the  bsnver  feeds. 
Where  pensive  oners  dip  their  willowy  weeds. 
And  there  the  wild  oat  pnrs  amid  her  brood. 
And  trains  them,  io  the  sylvan  solitude, 

■  Ucmeb  ijf  Brsinsrd,  jl  08. 
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To  vateh  ih«  iqnimrs  lesp,  or  mMtk  the  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  quiet  brink  ;^ 
Or  to  outpgase  the  ffrey  uwl  in  the  dark. 
Or  hear  the  young  rox  practiaing  to  bark: 
Dark  as  tKe  Iroat  nip'd  leaTes  that  atrewed  the 
ground. 
Hie  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  lus  arrows  true. 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe, 
Speared  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  fitll, 
And  slew  the  deer  without  the  rifle  oalL 
Here  his  young  squaw  her  cradling  tree  would 

choose, 
Singing  lier  chant  to  hush  her  swart  pappoose, 
Here  stain  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude, 
And  weave  her  warrior's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
—No  more  diidl  they  thy  welcome  waters  bless. 
No  more  their  forms  thy  moonlit  banks  shall  press, 
Ko  more  be  heard,  from  mountain  or  from  grove. 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  or  her  song  of  love. 

Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink  when 
late 
Ihe  mountain-top  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate. 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side, 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  thou  stay,  when  winter's  coldest  breath 
Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the 

heath — 
One  mighty  sigh  relieves  thy  iey  breast 
And  wakes  thee  from  the  calmneBB  of  tiiy  rest 

Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice-— it  mfty  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bndge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay — 
Swift,  swifter  to  the  heaving  sea  it  goes 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose, 
— ^Yet  as  the  UDbamied  swallow  skims  his  wuy. 
And  lightly  drops  his  pinions  in  thy  spray, 
So  the  swift  sail  shall  seek  thy  Inland  seas, 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze, 
New  paddles  dip  thy  waters,  and  strange  oars 
Feather  thy  waves  and  touch  thy  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores  I  where  the  tall  steeple  shines, 
At  midday,  higher  tlum  thy  mountain  pines, 
Where  the  white  schoolhouse  with  its  aaily  drill 
Of  sunburnt  children,  smiles  upon  the  hill. 
Where  the  neat  village  grows  upon  the  eye 
Decked  forth  in  nature's  sweet  simplicity — 
Where  hard-won  competence,  the  fiirmer's  wealth. 
Gains  merit,  honor,  and  gives  labor  health, 
Where  Goldsmith's  self  might  send  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  **  Sweet  Auburn"  in  our  land. 

What  Art  can  execute  or  Taste  devise, 
Decks  thy  fair  course  and  eladdens  in  thine  eyes — 
As  broader  sweep  the  benJings  of  thy  stream, 
To  meet  the  southern  Sun's  more  constant  beam. 
Here  cities  rise,  and  sea-washed  commerce  hails 
Thy  shores  and  winds  with  all  her  flapping  sails, 
From  Tropic  isles,  or  from  the  torrid  main — 
Where  grows  the  grape,  or  sprouts  the  sugar-cane — 
Or  from  the  haunts,  where  the  striped  haddock  play. 
By  each  cold  northern  bank  and  frozen  bay. 
^re  safe  returned  from  every  stormy  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  flag,  the  mantle  of  the  free, 
— ^Ihat  star-lit  flag,  by  all  the  breezes  curled 
Of  yon  vast  deep  whose  waters  grasp  the  world. 

In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  warmer  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found, 
More  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  zeal 
To  make  the  curious  *'  tarrying^  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home,  here  bieet  may  he  abide. 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney-side ; 
Drink  the  hale  Farmer^s  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  grey  dame  the  tales  of  other  yeam. 


Cracking  his  shagbaifa,  as  the  aged  orooa, 

Mixing  uie  true  and  doubtful  into  one. 

Tells  how  the  Indian  sealped  the  helpless  child 

And  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild. 

Butchered  the  fisther  hastening  to  his  home. 

Seeking  his  cottage — ^finding  but  his  tomb. 

How  drums  and  flags  and  troops  were  seen  on  high, 

Wheeling  and  charging  iu  the  northern  sky. 

And  that  she  knew  whist  these  wild  tokens  meant. 

When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  went 

How,  by  the  thunder-blasted  tree,  was  hid 

The  golden  spoils  of  far  famed  Robert  Eidd; 

And  then  the  chubby  grand-child  wants  to  know 

About  the  ghosts  and  witches  long  ago, 

That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  atrikes  ten— 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates.    A  deoenl  rule 
Of  Elders  in  thy  poritanie  sehooL 

When  the  frtA  morning  wakes  him  fi^om  his 
dream. 
And  daylight  smiles  on  rock,  and  slope,  and  stream. 
Are  there  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes, 
As  brightly  lit  and  bluer  than  thy  sldes^ 
Voices  as  gentle  as  an  echoed  call. 
And  sweeter  than  the  softened  wateriaU 
That  smiles  and  dimples  in  its  whL<tpering  apray, 
Leaping  in  sportive  mnocence  away : — 
And  lovely  lorms,  as  graceful  and  as  gay 
As  wild-brier,  budding  in  an  April  day ; 
— How  like  the  leaves — the  fragrant  leaves  itbeara» 
Their  sinless  purposes  and  simple  cares^ 

Stream  of  my  sleeping  Fathers  I  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around. 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade, 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  tne  spade. 
How  did  their  mothers  uree  them  to  the  flght^ 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right, — 
How  bravely  did  they  stand,  how  nobly  ftJl, 
The  earth  their  coffin  and  the  turf  their  paU. 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye, 
When  to  his  flock  he  read  tiie  purpose  hig^ 
And  stem  resoWe,  whate'er  the  tou  may  oe^ 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fiime,  all — ^for  Liberty. 
— Cold  IS  the  hand  that  penned  that  glorious  pagn 
Still  in  the  grave  the  boily  of  that  sage 
Whose  lip  of  eloquence  and  heart  of  zeal. 
Made  Patriots  act  and  listening  Statesmen  feel — 
Brought  thy  Green  Mountains  down  upon  their  foes. 
And  tliy  white  summits  melted  of  their  snows. 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  could  come. 
Bang  with  the  flfe  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 

Bold  River !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nurse  the  laurels  clustering  round  their  graves. 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the  mud, 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gallant  Uood, 
And  felt,  beyond  all  other  mortal  pain, 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  again. 

Thou  had'st  a  poet  once, — and  he  could  tell. 
Most  tunefully,  whate'er  to  thee  befell. 
Could  fill  encb  pastoral  reed  upon  thy  shore— 
— ^But  we  shall  near  his  classic  lays  no  more 
He  loved  thee,  but  he  took  his  aged  way, 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Perry's  glorious  day, 
To  where  Detroit  looka  out  amidst  the  wood, 
Remote  beside  the  dreary  solitude. 

Tet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  spread, 
Thy  freshest  myrtle  lift  ite  berried  head, 
And  our  gnarled  Charter  oak  put  forth  a  bough. 
Whose  leaves  shall  grace  thy  Troxsull's  honored 
brow 
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tAUIOll 

Blo  Tlrldto  t«Rer»  prstezlt  arnndtM  ripas 
lUiieliiaL-*Vuou.. 

Tis  a  Bweet  stream — and  bo,  'tis  true,  are  all 
That  andistarbed,  eave  by  the  harmleBS  brawl 
Of  mimic  rapid  or  alight  waterfidl. 

Pursue  their  way 
By  mosBy  bank,  and  darkly  waving  wood. 
By  rock,  that  since  the  deluge  fixed  has  stood, 
Showing  to  sun  and  moon  their  crisping  flood 

By  night  and  day. 

But  yet  there's  something  in  its  humble  rank, 
Something  in  its  pure  wave  and  sloping  bank. 
Where  the  deer  sported,  and  the  young  fawn  drank 

With  unaoared  look : 
There's  much  in  its  wild  history,  that  teems 
With  all  that's  superstitious — and  that  seems 
To  match  our  fancy  and  eke  out  our  dreams, 

In  that  small  brook. 

Haroc  has  been  upon  its  peaceful  plain. 

And  blood  has  dn»pped  there,  like  the  drops  of  rain ; 

The  corn  grows  o'er  the  still  graves  of  the  slain — 

And  many  a  quiver. 
Filled  from  the  reeds  that  grew  on  yonder  hill. 
Has  spent  itself  in  carnage.     Now  'tis  still. 
And  whistling  ploughboys  oft  theur  runlets  fill 

From  Salmon  River. 

Here,  any  old  men,  the  Indian  Magi  made 
Their  spells  by  moonlight ;  or  beneath  the  shade 
That  shrouds  sequestered  rock,  or  darkening  glade, 

Or  tangled  dell. 
Here  Philip  came,  and  Miantonimo, 
And  asked  about  their  fortunes  long  ago, 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 

Old  Samuel 

And  here  the  black  fox  roved,  and  howled,  and  shook 
His  thick  tail  to  the  hunters,  by  the  brook 
Where  they  pursued  their  game,  and  him  mistook 

For  earthly  fox ; 
Thinking  to  shoot  him  like  a  shaggy  bea., 
And  his  soft  peltry,  stript  and  dressed  to  wear. 
Or  lay  a  trap,  ana  from  his  quiet  lair 

Transfer  him  to  a  box. 

Such  are  the  tales  they  tell  'TIS  hard  to  rhyme 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream. 
That  few  have  heard  of— but  it  is  a  theme 

I  chance  to  love ; 
And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-straw  reed, 
And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
IX>ne  on  this  river — which,  if  there  be  need, 

111  try  to  prova 

THS  BLACK  VOX  OP  BktMOSt  tXWWM,* 

How  cold,  how  beautiful,  how  bright. 
The  cloudless  heaven  above  us  shines ; 

But  'tis  a  hoiv.ling  winter's  night— 
TVould  freeze  the  very  forest  pinea. 

''The  winds  are  up,  while  mortals  sleep; 
The  stars  look  forth  when  eyes  are  shut ; 
The  bolted  snow  lies  drifted  deep 
Around  our  poor  and  lonely  hut 

'  With  silent  step  and  listening  ear. 

With  bow  and  arrow,  dog  and  ffun, 
Well  mark  his  track,  for  his  prowl  we  hear, 
Kow  is  our  time— eome  on,  come  on." 


*  These  lines  an  fbnnded  on  s  lemnd  that  Is  as  well  aathen- 
Meated  as  any  saperstltlon  of  the  klod ;  and  as  onrrent  In  the 
place  where  It  originated,  as  oonld  be  expeeted  of  one  that 
ftnM«— n  BO  little  lntenatr-iiiii*or*a  IfcU, 


O'er  many  a  fenee,  through  iilaoy  a  wood. 
Following  the  deg^a  bewildered  aoent. 

In  anxioua  haste  and  earnest  mood. 
The  Indian  and  the  white  man  went 

The  gun  is  cocked,  the  bow  is  bent. 
The  dog  stavnda  with  uplifted  paw. 

And  ball  and  arrow  swift  are  sent, 
Aimed  at  the  prowler's  very  jaw. 

— The  ball,  to  kill  that  fox,  is  run 
Not  in  a  mould  by  mortals  made ! 

The  arrow  which  that  fox  should  shun, 
Was  never  shaped  from  earthly  reed  f 

The  Indian  Druids  of  the  wood 

Know  where  the  fatal  arrows  now — 

They  spring  not  by  the  summer  flood. 
They  pierce  not  through  the  winter  snow  t 

Why  cowers  the  dog,  whose  snuffing  noee 
Was  never  once  deceived  till  now  V 

And  why,  amid  the  chilling  snows, 
Does  either  hunter  wipe  his  brow  f 

For  once  they  see  his  fearful  den, 
'TIS  a  dark  cloud  that  slowly  moves 

By  night  around  the  homes  of  men. 
By  day— along  the  stream  it  lovea. 

Again  the  dog  is  on  his  track. 
The  hunters  chase  o'er  dale  and  hill, 

They  may  not,  though  they  would,  look  back, 
"Ihey  must  go  forward — forward  still. 

Onward  they  go,  and  never  turn, 
Spending  a  night  that  meets  no  day ; 

For  them  shall  never  mornine  sun 
Light  them  upon  their  endless  way. 

The  hut  is  desolate,  and  there 
The  famished  dog  alone  returns; 

On  the  cold  steps  he  makes  his  lair, 
By  the  diut  aoor  he  lays  his  bonesi 

Now  the  tired  sportsman  leans  his  gun 

Against  the  ruins  of  the  site. 
And  ponders  on  the  hunting  done 

By  the  lost  wanderers  of  the  night 

And  there  the  little  country  ^rls 
Will  stop  to  whisper,  and  listen,  and  look, 

And  tell,  while  dressing  their  sunny  curls. 
Of  the  Black  Fox  of  Sahnon  Brook. 

THB  SBA  BIBD*S  SONOw 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death. 
Who  to  feiir  of  the  tempest  a  stranger 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  breath  f 
Tie  the  »ea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 

Lone  looker  on  despair, 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who.  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 

Careen  to  the  kias  of  the  breeze! 
Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 

Are  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  seas? 
"Us  the  sea-bird,  4c. 

Who  hovers  on  high  o'er  the  lover, 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck! 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover, 
With  its  shadow,  the  foundering  wreck? 
"lis  the  sea-bird,  Aa 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow. 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave ; 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast  for  a  pillow, 
The  ahread  of  the  fair  and  the  bray« 
Fm  a  aaa-bird,  Ac 
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llj  eye.  «beD  the  bu-k  ii  benightad, 
Sen  tiie  temp  of  th»  L^t-Uoow  go  oi 
I'm  tiie  HS-bird,  iM-binl,  Ma-bird, 

Lona  looker  oa  deqwir ; 

The  M^bird,  K«-bird,  lea-bird, 

Tbe  only  vitmei*  tbere. 


The  de«d  leavea  itrew  the  forest  vUk, 

And  withered  are  the  pale  vild  flov«n ; 
The  froat  hnwgi  black'nitig  on  the  stalk, 

The  dew-drop*  fall  in  froiea  •howen. 

GoDe  are  the  Spring'!  green  ipronting  bowen. 
Gone  Suduiki'b  nch  and  mantling  vines, 

And  Antumn,  with  her  yellow  honn. 
On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  ihiDsa. 
I  lenrned  a  clear  and  wild-toned  note, 

Thiit  rose  and  swelled  from  yonder  bee 
A  gay  bird,  with  too  sweet  a  throat. 

'i'here  perched  and  mised  her  song  for  me. 

The  winter  comes,  aad  where  is  she  I 
Awaj' — where  sununer  winss  will  rove. 

Where  bods  are  fresh, 
la  Toeal  with  the  notes  uf  lov 


Too  mild  the  breath  of  gonthern  shy, 

Too  fresh  the  flower  that  blushes  there, 
"He  Northem  breeie  that  rushes  by. 

Finds  leaves  too  green,  and  buds  loo  fiur; 

No  foreet  tree  stands  stripped  and  bare. 
No  stream  beneath  the  ice  is  dead, 

No  moantaiii  top  with  sleety  hair 
Bends  o'er  the  snows  iU  reverend  head. 
Qo  there  with  all  the  birds — and  seek 

A  happier  clime,  with  livelier  flight. 
Kin,  with  the  sun,  the  evening's  cheek, 

And  leave  me  lonely  with  the  night 

— I'll  gaze  upon  the  eold  north  light. 
And  mark  where  all  its  glories  shone^ 

See — that  it  all  is  fair  and  bright, 
feel — that  it  all  is  cold  mi  gone. 

QEOBOE  TICENOB, 

Thk  distingni^ad  historian  of  Bpaniah  11t«ra- 
tnre,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Hosa., 
August  1,  nSl.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
home,  entered  Dartmouth,  and  received  bis  de- 
gree there  at  the  eariy  age  of  siiteen.  He  oc- 
cupied himself  the  next  three  years  in  Boston 
witb  a  diligent  study  of  the  andent  claMics,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S13.  The  tastes  of  the 
scholar,  however,  prevailed  over  the  practioe  of 
tbe  profeesion,  and  in  18l&Hr.  Ticknor  sailed  for 
Europe  to  accomplish  himself  in  the  thorough 
oonrse  of  instruction  of  a  German  univerntf. 
He  passed  two  years  at  Glottingen  in  philological 
studies,  which  he  oontinned  dnring  a  renidenoe  of 
two  years  more  in  various  capitals,  as  Paris,  Ma- 
drid, Lisbon,  Borne,  and  Ediiiburgh,  making  the 
aaquaintance  of  eminent  echolara  on  die  continent 
and  Great  Britain,  among  others  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Robert  Sonthey,  who  admired  his 
scholatahip,  and  stock  of  cnrioas  Spanish  lore. 
In  1819  he  visited  Abbotsford  with  Dr.  J.  G. 
Corawell,  "  another  well  acoomplished  Yankee," 
as  Scott  makee  mention  of  the  jnung  American 
scholars  in  a  lottfir  to  Sonthty."*    Mr.  Ticknor 


*  Lookhirt'B  SoMt,  A.  U. 


had  already  at  that  time  become  a  proBciwi  in 
the  romance  dialects  of  the  Provencal,  and  col- 
lected many  of  the  curiosities  of  Castilian  litera- 
ture. It  was  probably  these  out-of-the-way 
acquisitions,  which  lay  in  the  path  of  Scott  a 
favorite  studiea,  which  led  him,  in  the  same  IeU«r, 
to  note  his  viwtor  a»  "  a  wondrous  fellow  for  ro- 
mantjo  lore  and  antiauarian  research."  With 
Sonthey,  Mr.  Ticknor  held  and  continued  to  hold 
till  the  death  of  the  poet,  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations of  friendly  oorreapondenceand  a^eociation, 
in  similar  pursuits  of  learning  and  sc^larship. 

During  this  absence  Mr.  Ticknor  was  appointed 
in  181T  the  first  incumbent  of  a  new  professor- 
ship founded  at  Harvard,  of  the  French  and 
Spuish  Langoagea  and  literature,  and  of  the 
Belles  Lettree~in  fact,  a  general  Profeseorship  of 
Modem  Literature.  Well  qualified  for  the  work 
he  returned  to  America,  and  became  actively  en- 
grossed in  its  dnties,  delivering  lectures  on  French 
and  Spanish  literature;  on  particular  authors,  as 
Dante  and  Goethe;  on  the  English  poets,  and 
other  kindred  topics.  "We  well  remember," 
says  Mr.  Preecott  the  historian,  in  an  article  in 
the  North  American  Review,*  "the  senaation 
produced  on  the  first  delivery  of  these  lectnrea, 
which  served  to  break  down  the  barrier  which 
had  so  long  confined  the  student  to  a  converse 
with  antiquity;  they  opened  to  hira  a  free  range 
among  those  great  masters  of  modem  literature, 
who  hod  hitherto  been  veiled  in  the  obscnrity  of 
a  foreign  idiom.  The  influence  of  this  instmc- 
tion  was  soon  viable  in  the  higher  education  as 
well  as  the  ht«rary  ardor  shown  by  the  graduates. 
So  decided  was  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  po- 
pular sentiment,  that  conaderable  ^^rehenson 
was  felt  lest  modem  literature  waa  to  reoeive  a 
disproportionate  share  of  attention  in  the  scheme 
of  coll^ate  education." 


^L^;   JJckl- 


•S^ 


professorship,  and  with  his  &mily  paid  a  seoMid 
visit  to  Enn^    Be  paswd  three  jeara  there  st 
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this  time  in  En^nd  and  tbe  Ck>ntinent;  collect- 
ing books  on  Spanish  literature,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  scholar  well  known  for  his  aid  to 
American  authors,  Don  Pascoal  de  Gayangos,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid. 

In  1840,  after  his  retnm  to  America,  com- 
pletely armed  by  his  studies  in  Europe,  the  mental 
experience  of  his  previous  course  of  lectures,  and 
with  the  rich  resources  of  an  unexampled  collec- 
tion of  Gastilian  literature  in  his  library,  Mr. 
Ticknor  commenced  his  important  work  on 
Spanish  literature.  It  had  been  his  intention  at 
first  to  prepare  an  edition  of  his  lectures;  but 
these  he  soon  laid  aside  for  his  more  comprehen- 
sive undertaking. 

Ths  Jl'story  of  Spanish  Literature  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  in  1849,  in  London  and 
New  York ;  being  stereotyped  under  the  anthor^s 
careful  supervision  at  the  Harvard  University  Press 
at  Cambridge.  The  book  at  once  took  its  position 
among  scholars,  and  those  best  qualified  to  weigh 
its  merits,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  stan- 
dard contribution  to  the  history  of  literature — ^a 
department  which  from  some  neglect,  or  from  the 
inherent  difiiculties  of  such  themes,  has  secured 
comparatively  few  classic  productions.  Though 
Spain  had  received  more  attention  in  this  way 
than  some  other  countries  in  the  works  of  Bou- 
terwek  and  Sismondi ;  yet  from  the  partial  at- 
tempts of  these  eminent  writers,  and  from  the 
hitherto  unexplored  fields  of  investigation  now 
opened  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  book  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  a  new  production.  The  extent  of 
its  research  was  universally  admired,  and  not  less 
the  extreme  faitlifulness  with  whicn  the  author 
had  disclosed  to  the  reader  in  the  text  and  notes 
the  exact  means  of  information.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  work  of  the  kind  which  surpasses  this 
in  diligent,  conscientious  research.  The  style  was 
no  lees  an  indication  of  this  &ithful  habit  of 
mind.  At  once  modest  and  dignified,  and  as- 
sociated with  a  sound  judgment,  it  followed  tlie 
subject  without  prejudice,  or  those  affectations 
which  are  the  besetting  and  almost  inevitable  sins 
of  writers  on  taste. 

The  History  of  Spanish  Literature  is  divided 
by  the  author  into  three  periods :  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  present  written  language,  to 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Char- 
lee  the  fifth,  or  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth ;  from  the 
accession  of  the  Austrian  family  to  its  extinction, 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  from 
the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  inva- 
non  of  Bonaparte,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  early  part  of  Uie  nine- 
teenth. To  the  first  belong  a  valuable  essay  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Language ;  the  early 
literature  of  tlie  ballad,  including  the  national 
poems  of  the  Cid,  the  chronicle,  the  romance,  and 
the  drama,  topics  all  of  curious  historical  as  well 
as  literary  interest,  opening  many  points  of  learned 
and  philosophical  investigation.  The  second 
period  introduces  us  to  the  glories  of  the  Casti- 
tian,  the  theatre  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Oalderon, 
the  novels  of  Cervantes,  the  historical  and  lyric 
schools — ^with  the  varied  development  of  a  rich, 
fertile,  original  literature.  The  third  is  the 
broken  age  of  decline  under  historic  influences 
which  are  skilfully  traced. 


In  addition  to  the  research  and  display  of  cri- 
tical powers  required  in  such  a  work,  Mr.  Ticknor 
had  on  his  hands  no  inconsiderable  care  in  transla- 
tion both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Here  his  labors 
are  acknowleoged  to  be  exact  and  felicitous.  He 
renders  a  dramatic  sketch  or  a  ballad  poem  with 
el^ance  and  spirit. 

m  fine,'  to  adopt  the  authority  of  a  most  com- 
petent Judge  of  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Prescott, 
^*  Mr.  Ticknor^s  histoiy  is  conducted  in  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit.  Instead  of  presenting  a  bar- 
ren record  of  books,  which,  like  the  catalogue  of 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  is  of  comparatively  little 
use  to  those  who  have  not  previously  studied 
them,  he  illustrates  the  work  by  the  personal  his- 
tory of  their  authors,  and  this,  again,  by  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  they  Uved ;  afford- 
ing, by  the  reciprocal  action  of  one  and  the  other, 
a  complete  record  of  Spanish  civilization,  both 
social  and  intellectual.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  work  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
true  Castilian  spirit,  or  to  which  the  general  stu- 
dent, or  the  student  of  civil  history,  may  refer  to 
no  less  advantage  than  one  who  is  simplv  inter- 
ested in  tlie  progress  of  letters.*'*  The  history 
of  Spanish  Literature  has  been  translated  into 
Spanish  and  Carman. 

The  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  be- 
sides this  work,  have  been  few.  In  1837  he 
edited  The  Bemaina  of  Nathaniel  Appleton 
Baveit,  with  a. Memoir  of  his  L\fe;  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  an  accomplished  friend,  of  estima- 
ble character,  who  died  the  year  previously  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  aiter  he  had  given 
proofs  of  ability  in  several  departments  of  literary 
effort.!  Mr.  Ticknor  also  published  in  1825,  in 
the  North  American  Review,  to  which  he  was  a 
contributor,  a  life  of  Lafayette,  which,  after  being 
enlarged,  passed  through  several  editions  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  was  translated  in 
France  and  Oennany.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  also  an 
early  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Anthology. 

In  his  character  and  pursuits,  he  is  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  a  liberal  scholar,  freely  render- 
ing his  information  to  others,  and  assisting  in  the 
literary  and  benevolent  or  refined  social  move- 
ments of  the  day.l 

ma  ▲nTBOB*B  XIT-HOn  to  flPAVIBK  U1SBATra& 

Tliere  are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  are  so  separate  and  peculiar,  that  they 
must  be  noticed  from  the  outset, — religious  faith  and 
knightly  loyalty, — traits  which  are  hardly  less  ap- 
parent in  the  "  Partidas"  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
stories  of  Don  John  Manuel,  in  the  loose  wit  of  the 
Arohpriest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  Chancellor  Ayala,  than  in  the  professedly  de- 
vout poems  of  B^rceo,  and  in  the  professedly  chival- 


*  North  Amerlcaa  Beriew,  January,  I860.  An  admirable 
analysis  of  tho  whole  work. 

t  M.  A.  Haren  was  born  in  Portsmooth,  K.  H.,  Jannarjli, 
1790,  of  an  eminent  family  in  the  state.  He  was  edncated  at 
Harvard,  studied  law,  beeame  versed  in  history  and  Uteratare, 
and  appeared  as  an  orator  on  several  pnblio  oooasions.  In  1814 
he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Portsmouth,  tbe  next 
year  Tisited  Knropc,  and  settled  on  his  retnm  at  Portsmouth. 
In  1816  ho  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  Dsrtmonth. 
Between  1881  and  18S5  he  edited  **The  Portsmouth  Journal** 
He  delivered  an  oration  at  Portsmouth,  May  81, 1828,  on  the 
second  Centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  first  settleia. 
He  wrote  on  sevcrral  philanthropic  topics,  papers  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Kemaina.    He  died  at  Portsmoath.  Jane  8. 1890 

$  Meaof  theTime|18B& 
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roaa  chroiiideB  of  the  Cid  and  Feman  Ooiittl«L 
They  are,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  be 
marked  among  the  promineot  features  in  Spanish 
literature. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  Spanish 
national  character,  as  it  has  existed  from  its  fint 
development  down  to  our  own  days,  was  mainly 
formed  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  solemn  contest 
which  began  the  moment  the  Moors  landed  beneath 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  ended,  until,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third, 
the  last  remnants  of  their  unhappy  raea  -were 
cruelly  driven  fr'om  the  shores  which  their  lathen^ 
nine  centuriet  before,  had  so  unjustifiably  invaded. 
During  this  contest,  and  especially  during  the  two 
or  three  dark  centuries  when  the  earliest  Spanish 
poetry  appeared,  nothing  but  an  invincible  religious 
uuth,  and  a  no  less  invincible  loyalty  to  their  own 
princes,  could  have  sustained  the  Christian  Span- 
iards in  their  disheartening  struggle  against  their  in- 
fidel oppressora  It  was,  therefore,  a  stem  necessity 
which  made  these  two  high  qualities  elements  of  the 
Spanish  nationol  character, — a  character  all  whose 
energies  were  for  ages  devoted  to  the  one  grand 
object  of  their  prayers  as  Christians  and  their  hopes 
as  patriots,  the  expulsion  of  their  hated  invadeia 

But  Castilian  poetry  was,  from  the  first,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  an  outpouring  of  the  popular 
feeling  and  character.  Tokens  of  religious  suomis- 
sion  and  knightly  fidelity,  akin  to  eoch  other  in  their 
birth,  and  often  relying  on  each  other  for  strea(;th 
in  their  trials,  ore,  therefore,  among  its  earliest  at- 
tributes. We  must  not,  then,  be  surprised,  if  we 
hereafter  find,  that  submission  to  the  Church  and 
loyalty  to  the  king  constantly  break  through  the 
mass  of  Spanish  literature,  and  breathe  their  spirit 
fit>m  nearly  every  portion  of  it, — not,  indeed,  with- 
out such  changes  in  the  mode  of  expression  as  the 
changed  condition  of  the  country  in  successive  sees 
demanded,  but  still  always  so  strong  in  their  origi- 
nal attributes  as  to  show  that  they  survive  every 
oonvulsion  of  the  state,  and  never  cense  to  move  on- 
ward by  their  first  impulse.  In  truth,  while  their 
very  early  development  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
are  national,  their  nationality  makes  it  all  but  ine- 
vitable that  they  should  become  pennonent. 


SPAinSH   LOW   BALLAI>— VSOM   THE   BOMAVOBOO   OV 

Her  sister  Miguela 
Once  chid  little  Jane, 

And  the  words  that  she  spoke 
Gave  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

"  You  went  yesterday  plnying, 
A  child  bke  the  rest ; 
And  now  you  come  out, 

More  than  other  girls  dressed. 

**  You  take  pleasure  in  aighs. 
In  sad  music  delight ; 
With  the  dawning  you  rise. 
Yet  sit  up  half  the  night. 

•*  When  you  tike  up  your  work. 
You  look  vacant  and  stare. 
And  gaze  on  your  sampler, 
'  But  miss  the  stitch  there. 

"  You  're  in  love,  people  say. 
Your  actions  all  snow  it  :«- 
New  ways  we  shall  have. 
When  mother  shall  know  it. 

"  She  11  nail  up  the  windows. 
And  lock  up  the  door ; 
Leave  to  frolic  and  dnnce 
She  will  give  us  no  more. 


"  Old  aunt  will  be  sent 
To  take  us  to  masa» 
And  stop  all  our  talk 
With  the  girls  as  we  paap. 

^  And  when  we  walk  out. 
She  will  bid  our  old  shrew 
Keep  a  fruthful  account 
Of  what  our  eyes  do. 

"And  mark  who  goes  by. 

If  I  peep  throuffh  the  blind. 
And  be  sure  and  deteet  us 
In  looking  behind. 

"  Thus  for  your  idle  follies 
Must  I  suffer  too. 
And,  though  nothing  Fve  done^ 
Be  punished  like  you." 

"  O,  sister  Miguela, 

Your  chi£ng  pray  spare ; — 
That  Fve  troubles  you  guess. 
But  not  what  they  arci 

"  Young  Pedro  it  is, 

Old  Juan's  fair  youth ; 
But  he's  gone  to  the  wars, 
And  where  is  his  truth! 

**  I  loved  him  sincerely, 
I  loved  all  he  said; 
But  I  fear  he  is  fickle^ 
I  fear  he  is  fled  I 

"  He  is  gone  of  fi«e  choice. 
Without  summons  or  call. 
And  'tis  fooliah  to  love  him. 
Or  like  him  at  aE" 

**  ^?*  '^^^®''  ^^  ^^^ 
To  God  pray  above, 

Lest  Pedro  return. 

And  again  you  should  love  * 

Said  Miguela  in  jest» 
As  she  answered  poor  Jane ; 
'*  For  when  love  has  been  bought 
At  cost  of  such  pain, 

"  What  hope  is  there,  sister. 
Unless  the  soul  part. 
That  the  passion  you  cherish 
Should  yield  up  your  heart! 

**  Your  years  will  increase, 
But  so  will  your  pains, 
And  this  you  may  learn 
From  the  proverb^s  old  strains ; 

«<<!!;  when  but  a  child. 

Love's  power  you  own. 
Pray,  what  will  you  do 

When  you  older  are  grown  f ' ' 


OV 
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And  dost  thou,  holy  Shepherd,  leave. 

Thine  unprotected  flock  alone. 
Here,  in  this  darksome  vale,  to  ^eve. 

While  thou  ascend'st  thy  glorious  throne  f 

O,  where  can  they  their  hopes  now  turn. 
Who  never  lived  but  on  thy  love  I 

Where  rest  the  hearts  for  thee  that  bum. 
When  thou  art  lost  in  light  above  f 

How  shall  those  eyes  now  find  repose 
That  turn,  in  vain,  thy  smile  to  see  f 

What  can  they  hear  save  mortal  woes^ 
Who  lose  thy  voice's  melody  f 
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And  who  aihall  lay  his  tranquil  hand 

Upon  the  troubled  ocean's  might  I 
Who  hush  the  winds  by  his  eominandl 

Who  guide  us  through  this  starless  night  f 

For  Tbou  art  gone ! — ^that  eloud  so  bright^ 
That  besiB  thee  from  our  love  away, 

SprincB  upward  through  the  dazzling  lights 
And  leaves  us  here  to  weep  aud  pray ! 

OCX  Qiirxxon. 

ThiB  honor,  if  we  may  trust  the  untlbmi  testimony 
of  two  oenturies,  belongs,  beyond  question,  to  his 
Don  Quixote,— the  work  which,  above  all  others, 
not  merely  of  his  own  age,  but  of  all  modem  times, 
bears  most  deeply  the  impression  of  the  national 
character  it  represents,  and  nas,  therefore,  in  return, 
enjoyed  a  degree  and  extent  of  national  iisTor  never 
granted  to  any  other.  When  Cervantes  began  to 
write  it  is  wholly  uncertain.  For  twenty  years  pre- 
'  ceding  the  appearance  of  the  First  Part  he  printed 
nothing;  ana  the  little  we  know  of  him,  during  that 
long  and  dreary  period  of  his  life,  shows  only  how 
he  obtained  a  nard  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
fnmily  by  common  business  agencies,  which,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  were  generally  of  trifling  im- 
portance, and  which,  we  are  sure,  were  sometimes 
distressing  in  their  consequencea  The  tradition, 
therefore,  of  his  persecutions  in  La  Mancha,  and  his 
own  averment  that  the  Don  Quixote  was  begun  in 
a  prison,  are  all  the  hints  we  have  received  concern- 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  ima- 
gined; and  that  such  circumstances  should  have 
tended  to  such  a  result  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory, not  only  of  Cervantes,  but  of  the  human  mind, 
and  shows  how  diiSerent  was  his  temperament  from 
that  commonly  found  in  men  of  genius. 

His  purpose  in  writing  Don  Quixote  has  some- 
times been  enlarged  by  Uie  ingenuity  of  a  refined 
criticism,  until  it  has  been  made  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  endless  contrast  between  the  poetical 
and  the  prosuc  in  our  natures,— between  heroism 
and  generosity  on  one  side,  as  if  they  were  mere  il- 
lusions, and  a  cold  selfishness  on  the  other,  as  if  it 
were  Uie  truth  and  reality  of  life.  But  this  is  a 
metaphysical  conclusion  drawn  from  views  of  the 
work  at  once  imperfect  and  exaggerated ;  a  conclu- 
sion contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  nge,  which  was 
not  given  to  a  satire  so  philosophical  and  genemliz- 
ing,  and  contrary  to  the  character  of  Cervantes  him- 
self as  we  follow  it  from  the  time  when  he  first  be- 
came a  soldier,  through  nil  his  trials  in  Algiers,  and 
down  to  the  moment  when  his  warm  and  trusting 
heart  dictated  the  Dedication  of  "  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda**  to  the  Count  de  Lemos.  Hb  whole  spirit, 
indeed,  seems  rather  to  have  been  filled  with  a  cheer- 
ful confidence  in  human  virtue,  and  his  whole  bear- 
ing in  life  seems  to  have  been  a  contradiction  to  that 
discouraging  and  saddening  scorn  for  whatever  is 
elevated  and  generous,  which  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Don  Quixote  necessarily  implies. 

Nor  does  he  himself  permit  us  to  give  to  his  ro- 
mance any  such  secret  meaning:  for,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work,  he  announces  it  to  be  his  sole 
purpose  to  break  down  the  vogue  and  authority  of 
DOOKS  of  chivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  he 
declares  anew,  in  his  own  person,  that  *'  he  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  render  abhorred  of  men  the 
fiilse  and  absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of  chi- 
valry;" exulting  in  his  success,  as  an  achievement 
of  no  small  moment  And  such,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for 
we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  fanaticism  for 
these  romances  was  so  great  in  Bpain,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  become  matter  of 
alarm  to  the  more  judicioua     Many  of  the  distin- 


guished  oontemporary  authors  speak  of  its  misohiefk, 
aud  among  the  rest  the  venerable  Luis  de  Granada, 
and  Halon  de  Chaide,  who  wrote  the  eloquent  "  Con- 
version of  Mary  Magdalen."  Guevara,  the  learned 
and  fortunate  courtier  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  declares 
that  *'  men  did  read  nothing  in  his  time  but  such 
shameful  books  as  'Amadis  de  Gaula,'  'Tiistiui,' 
'  Primaleon,'  and  the  like ;  the  acute  author  of  the 
'*  Dialogue  on  Languages,"  says  that  *'  the  ten  years 
he  passed  at  court  he  wasted  in  studying '  Flori- 
sanoo,'  '  Lisuarte,' '  The  Knight  of  the  Cross,'  and 
other  such  books,  more  than  he  can  name;" and 
from  ditferent  sources  we  know,  what,  indeed,  we 
may  gather  from  Cervantes  himself,  that  many  who 
read  theae  fictions  took  them  for  true  histories.  At 
last,  they  were  deemed  so  noxious,  that,  in  1653, 
they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  being  printed  or 
sold  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  1666  the  same 
prohibition,  and  even  the  burning  of  all  copies  of 
them  extant  in  Spain  itself,  was  earnestly  asked  for 
by  the  Cortea  The  evil,  in  fact,  had  become  formi- 
dable, and  the  wise  began  to  see  it 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  character  of  all  classes  of  men,  to 
break  up  the  only  reading  which  at  that  time  could 
be  considered  widely  popular  aud  fashionable,  was 
certainly  a  bold  undertaking,  and  one  that  marks 
anything  rather  than  a  scornful  or  broken  spirit,  or 
a  want  of  faith  in  what  is  most  to  be  valued  in  our 
common  nature.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  Cervao- 
tes  succeeded.  But  Uiat  he  did  there  is  no  question. 
No  book  of  chivalry  was  written  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605 ;  and  from  the  same  date, 
even  those  already  enjoying  the  greatest  favor  ceased, 
with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  to  be  r^ 
printed ;  so  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  tliey 
nave  been  constantly  disappearing,  until  they  are 
now  among  the  rarest  of  literary  curiosities;-- « 
solitary  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  to  destroy, 
by  a  single  well-timed  blow,  an  entire  department, 
and  that,  too,  a  flourishing  and  favored  one,  in  the 
literature  of  a  great  and  proud  nation. 

The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to  accomplish 
this  object,  without,  perhaps,  foreseeing  its  whole 
course,  and  still  Icis  all  its  results,  was  simple  as  well 
OS  original  In  1606,  he  published  the  Firat  Part  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  a  country  gentleman  of  La 
Mancha— full  of  genuine  Castilian  honor  and  enthu- 
siasoi,  gentle  and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted 
by  his  friends,  and  loved  by  his  dependants— is  re- 
presented as  BO  completely  crazed  by  long  reading 
the  most  famous  books  of  chivalry,  that  he  believe:^ 
them  to  be  true,  and  feels  himself  called  on  to  be- 
come the  impossible  knight-errant  they  describe, — 
nay,  actually  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  defend  the 
oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured,  like  the  heroes  of 
his  romances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  equipment — ^which  he 
had  begun  by  fitting  up  for  himself  a  suit  of  armor 
stranse  to  his  century — ^he  took  an  esquire  out  of  his 
neighborhood ;  a  middle-agod  peasant,  ignorant  and 
credulous  to  excess,  but  of  great  good-nature ;  a 
glutton  and  a  liar ;  selfish  and  gross,  yet  attached  to 
his  master ;  shrewd  enough  occasionally  to  see  the 
folly  of  their  position,  but  always  amusing,  and 
sometimes  miscnievous,  in  his  interpretations  of  it 
These  two  sally  forth  from  their  native  village  in 
search  of  adventures,  of  which  the  excited  imagina- 
tion of  the  knight,  turning  windmills  into  giants, 
solitary  inns  into  castles,  and  galley-slaves  into  op- 
pressed gentlemen,  finds  abundance,  wherever  he 
goes ;  while  the  esauire  translates  them  all  into  the 
plain  prose  of  trutn  with  an  admirable  simplicity, 
quite  unconscious  of  its  own  humor,  and  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  its  contrast  with  the  lofty  and 
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eonrteons  dignity  and  magnificent  illndonfl  of  th« 
superior  personage.  There  could,  of  course,  be  but 
one  consistent  termination  of  adventoreB  like  these. 
The  knight  and  his  esquire  suffer  a  series  of  ridi- 
culous discomfitures,  and  are  at  last  brought  home 
like  madmen,  to  their  native  villnge,  where  Cervan- 
tes leaves  them,  with  an  intimation  that  the  story 
of  their  adventures  is  by  no  means  ended.  •  •  • 
This  latter  half  of  Don  Quixote  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  proverb  Cervantes  cites  iu  it, — ^that  second  parts 
were  never  yet  good  for  much.  It  is,  in  fact,  better 
than  the  first.  It  shows  more  freedom  and  vigor; 
and  if  the  caricature  is  sometimes  pushed  to  the 
very  veree  of  what  is  permitted,  tlie  invention,  the 
style  of  thought,  and,  indeed,  the  materials  through- 
out, are  richer,  and  the  finish  is  more  exact.  Ttie 
character  of  bamson  Carrasco,  for  instance,  is  a  very 
hiippy,  though  somewhat  bold,  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal persons  of  the  drama;  and  the  adventures  at  the 
castle  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  where  Don  Quixote 
is  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  tlie  managements  of 
Sancho  ns  governor  of  his  island;  the  visions  nnd 
dreams  of  llie  cave  of  Montesinod ;  the  scenes  with 
Roque  Guinart,  the  freebooter,  and  with  Gines  de 
Passamonte,  the  galley-slave  and  puppet-show  man ; 
together  with  the  mock-herqio  hospitalities  of  Don 
Antonio  Moreno  at  Barcelona,  and  the  final  defeat 
of  the  knight  there,  are  all  admirable.  In  truth, 
every  thiiig  in  this  Second  Part,  especially  its  general 
outhne  and  tone,  show  that  time  and  a  degree  of 
success  he  had  not  before  known,  had  ripened  and 
perfected  the  strong  manly  sense  and  sure  insight 
mto  human  nature  which  are  vbible  everywhere  in 
the  works  of  Cervantes,  and  which  here  become  a 
part,  as  it  were,  of  his  peculiar  ffenius,  whose 
foundations  had  been  laid,  dark  and  deep,  amidst 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his  various  life. 

But  throughout  both  parts,  Cervantes  shows  the 
impulses  and  instincts  of  an  original  power  with 
most  distinctness  in  his  development  of  the  eharao- 
ters  of  Don  Quixote  and  Bancho;  characters  in 
whose  contrast  and  opposition  is  hidden  the  fall 
spirit  of  his  peculiar  humor,  and  no  small  part  of 
what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  entire  fiction. 
They  are  his  prominent  personages.  He  delights, 
therefore,  to  have  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
front  of  his  scene.  They  grow  visibly  upon  his 
favor  as  he  advances,  and  the  fondness  of  his  liking 
for  them  makes  him  constantly  produce  them  in 
lights  and  relations  as  little  foreseen  by  himself  as 
they  are  by  his  readers.  The  knight,  who  seems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  a  parody  of  the 
Amadis,  becomes  gradually  a  detacned,  separate, 
and  wholly  independent  personage,  into  whom  is  in- 
fused so  much  of  a  generous  and  elevated  nature, 
such  gentleness  and  delicacy,  such  a  pure  sense  of 
honor,  and  such  a  warm  love  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  good,  that  we  feel  almost  the  same  attachment 
to  him  that  the  barber  and  the  curate  did,  and  are 
almost  as  ready  as  his  family  was  to  mourn  over  his 
death. 

The  case  of  Sancho  is  again  very  similar,  and  per- 
haps in  some  respects  stronger.  At  first,  he  is  in- 
troduced as  the  opposite  of  Don  Quixote,  and  used 
merely  to  bring  out  his  master's  pecrdiarities  in  a 
more  striking  relie£  It  is  not  untu  we  have  gone 
through  nearly  half  of  the  First  Part  that  he  utters 
one  of  those  proverbs  which  form  afterwards  the 
staple  of  his  conversation  and  humor ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part,  and,  indeed,  not 
till  he  comes  forth,  in  all  his  mingled  shrewdness 
and  credality,  as  governor  of  Barataria,  that  his 
character  is  quite  developed  and  completed  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  grotesque,  yet  congruous  propor- 
tions 


Cervantes,  in  truth,  came  at  last,  to  love  theae 
creations  of  his  marvellous  power,  as  if  they  were 
real,  fiamiliar  personages,  aoa  to  speak  of  them  and 
treat  them  with  an  earnestness  and  interest  that 
tend  much  to  the  illusion  of  his  readers.  Both  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  are  thus  brought  before  us,  like 
such  living  realities,  that  at  this  moment,  the  figures 
of  the  crazed,  gaunt,  dignified  knight,  and  of  his 
round,  selfish,  and  most  amusing  esquire,  dwell 
bodied  forth  in  the  imaginations  of  more,  among  all 
conditions  of  men  througboat  Christendom,  than  any 
other  of  the  creations  <n  hmBan  talent  The  great- 
est of  the  great  poets— Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton — have  no  doubt  risen  to  loftier  heights,  and 
placed  themselves  in  more  imposing  relations  with 
the  noblest  attributes  of  our  nature ;  bat  Cervantes 
— always  writing  under  the  unchecked  impulse  of 
his  own  genius,  and  instinctively  concentrating  in  his 
fiction  wnatever  was  peculiar  to  the  character  of  hia 
nation— 4ias  shown  lumself  of  kindred  to  all  times 
and  all  lands ;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  cultiva- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  highest ;  and  has  thus,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  received  in  return  a  tribute  of . 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  the  universal  spirit 
of  humanity.  •  •  •  The  romance,  however, 
which  he  threw  so  carelessly  from  him,  and  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  he  regarded  rather  as  a  bold  effort 
to  break  up  the  absurd  taste  of  his  time  for  tiie 
fancies  of  cnivalry  than  as  any  thing  of  more  serious 
import,  has  been  established  bjr  an  uninterrupted, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  an  unquestioned,  success  ever 
since,  both  as  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,  and  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  modern  geniusw  But  though  this  may 
be  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  human  fame  and 
glory,  it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is  entitied ; 
for,  if  we  would  do  him  the  Justice  that  would  have 
been  dearest  to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would 
ourselves  fully  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole 
of  his  Don  Quixote,  we  should,  as  we  read  it,  bear 
in  mind,  that  this  delightful  romance  was  not  the 
result  of  a  youthful  exuberance  of  feelinsr  and  a 
happy  external  condition,  nor  oomposed  in  nis  best 
years,  when  the  spirits  of  its  author  were  light  and 
his  hopes  high ;  but  that— with  all  its  un<}uenchable 
and  irresistible  humor,  with  its  bright  views  of  the 
world,  and  his  cheerful  trust  in  goodness  and  virtue 
—it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  life  nearly  every  step  of  which  had  been  marked 
with  disappointed  expectations,  disheartenirg  stm^^ 
gles,  and  sore  calamities ;  that  he  began  it  in  a  pn* 
son,  and  that  it  was  fini^ed  when  he  felt  the  hand 
of  death  pressing  heavy  and  cold  upon  his  heart 
If  this  be  remembered  as  we  read,  we  may  feel,  as 
we  ought  to  feel,  what  admiration  and  reverence  are 
due,  not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don  Quixote, 
but  to  the  cnaracter  and  genius  of  Cervantes ; — if 
it  be  forgotten  or  underrated,  we  shall  fisil  in  regard 
to  both. 

I.A  DAifA  T>wam  or  OAumaoir. 

"  The  Faiiy  Lady/'  i^  another  of  Calderon*s  dra- 
mas that  is  rail  of  life,  spirit,  and  ingenuity.  Its 
scene  is  laid  on  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  Prince 
Balthasar,  heiNipparent  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which, 
as  we  know,  occurred  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1629 ;  and  the  piece  itself  was,  therefore,  probably 
written  and  acted  soon  afterwards.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  times  Calderon  eompla- 
oenUy  refers  to  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a 
ikvonte  with  him ;  and  if  we  judge  by  its  intrinaie 
merits,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  a  ikvorite  with  the 
publie. 

Dofia  Angela,  the  heroine  of  the  intrigue,  a  widow, 
young,  beautifcd,  and  rich,  lives  at  Madrid,  in  the 
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lionsd  of  her  Wo  brothers ;  but,  from  circnmstATices  I 
eouuected  vith  her  affairs,  her  life  there  is  so  retired, 
that  nothing  is  known  of  it  abroad.  Don  Manuel,  a 
friend,  arrives  in  the  city  to  visit  one  of  these  bro- 
thers; and,  as  he  approaches  the  house,  a  lady 
strictly  veiled  stops  him  in  the  street,  and  conjures 
him,  if  he  be  a  cavalier  of  honor,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  further  pursued  by  a  gentleman  already 
close  behind.    This  lady  is  Doiia  Angela,  and  the 

gentleman  is  her  brother,  Don  Luis,  who  is  pursuing 
er  only  because  he  observes  that  she  carefully  con- 
ceals herself  from  hluL  The  two  cavaliers  not 
being  acquainted  with  each  other, — ^for  Don  Manuel 
had  come  to  visit  the  other  brother, — a  dispute  is 
easily  excited,  and  a  duel  follows,  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  this  other  brother,  and  an 
explanation  of  his  friendship  for  Don  Manuel 

Don  Manuel  is  now  brought  home,  and  established 
in  the  house  of  the  two  cavaliers,  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  a  distinguished  ffuest  His  apartments, 
however,  are  connected  with  those  of  Doiia  Angela 
by  a  secret  door,  known  only  to  herself  and  her  con- 
fidential maid ;  and  finding  she  is  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  near  a  person  who  has  risked  his  life  to 
save  her,  she  determines  to  put  herself  into  a  myste- 
rious communication  with  him. 

But  Doiia  Angela  is  young  and  thoughtless.  When 
she  enters  the  stranger^  apartment,  she  is  tempted  to 
be  mischievous,  and  leaves  behind  marks  of  her  wild 
humor  that  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  servant  of 
Don  Manuel  thinks  it  is  an  evil  roirit,  or  at  best  a 
fairy,  that  plays  such  fantastic  tricks;  disturbing  the 
private  papers  of  his  master,  leaving  notes  on  his 
table,  throwing  the  furniture  of  the  room  into  con- 
fusion, and — ^from  an  accident— once  jostling  its  oc- 
cupants in  the  dark.  At  lost,  the  master  himself  b 
confounded  ;  and  though  he  once  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  mischievous  lady,  as  she  escapes  into  her  own 
part  of  the  house,  he  snows  not  wnat  to  make  of 
the  apparition.    He  says : — 

Bbe  friided  like  s  spirit,  and  her  light 
Did  all  fantastic  seem.    But  still  her  form 
Was  haman :  I  touched  and  felt  its  subetaooe. 
And  she  had  mortal  fears,  and,  woman-like, 
Bhmnk  back  again  with  dainty  modesty. 
At  last,  Uke  an  lllusioa,  all  dissolyed. 
And,  like  a  phantasm,  melted  quite  away 
If;  then,  to  my  ooidectnres  I  giro  rein, 
Bv  heaTen  above,  I  neither  know  nor  8:ness 
what  I  most  doubt  or  what  I  may  belfove. 

But  the  tricksy  lady,  who  has  fairly  frolicked  herself 
in  love  with  the  handsome  young  cavalier,  is  tempted 
too  far  by  her  brilliant  successes,  and,  being  at  last 
detected  m  the  presence  of  her  astonished  brothers, 
the  intrigue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  gay  to  be  found  on  any  theatre,  ends  with  an 
explanation  of  her  fairy  humors  and  her  marriage 
with  Don  Manuel 

WnXIAM  H.  PBESCOTT. 

William  Hicklinq  Presoott,  the  historian,  is 
the  son  of  William  Prescott,  a  distingni^ed  jurist, 
who  died  at  Boston  in  1844,  and  the  grandson  of 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  who  commanded  at 
Banker  Hill  on  the  memorable  17th  of  Jane, 
1775.  The  father  of  Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  that  New  England  has  produced,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pepperell  in  Massachusetts,  bat  lived  in 
Salem  from  1789  to  1808 ;  and  there  the  Histo- 
rian was  bom,  May  4,  1796:  his  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hickling,  who  for  nearly 
half  a  oentary  held  Washington's  commission  as 
Consul  at  St.  MichaeVs.  But  Mr.  Presoott's  fami- 
fy  having  removed  to  Boston  when  he  was  hard- 


ly twelve  years  old,  his  literary  training  was 
diiefly  in  that  city  and  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1814  with  honors  suited  to  the 
classical  tastes  he  had  cultivated  with  much  more 
than  oonmion  sacoess,  both  during  his  University 
course  and  earlier. 

His  original  intention  was,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  profession  which  his  fiEitlier's  eminence  had 
naturally  made  attractive  to  him.  But,  just  as 
he  was  closing  his  academical  career  in  Harvard 
College,  an  accident  deprived  him  instantiy  of  the 
use  or  one  eye ;  and  the  other,  after  mnch  suffer- 
ing, became  so  enfeebled  and  impaired,  that  it 
was  soon  plain  that  he  could  devote  himself  to 
no  course  of  life  in  which  his  occupations  would 
not  be  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  results  of 
this  infirmity.  He  struggled  against  it,  however, 
as  well  as  he  mi^t.  Two  years  he  spent  in  tra- 
velling through  England,  ^anoe,  and  Italy,  and 
in  endeavors  to  procure  alleviations  for  his  mis- 
fortune from  the  great  oculists  of  London  and  Pa- 
ris ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  His  general  health, 
indeed,  was  strengtiiened  and  his  <maracter  deve- 
loped by  it;  but  the  infirmity  from  which  he 
sought  relief  was  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies, 
and  had  been  so,  no  doubt,  from  the  first. 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  therefore,  he  look- 
ed round  to  see  what  course  was  still  open  to 
him  for  that  active  period  of  life  on  whose  thres- 
hold he  then  stood ;  and  with  a  deliberation  of 
purpose  rare  in  one  so  young,  he  determined  to 
beoomd  a  historian.  But  first  he  went  through 
a  careful  coarse  of  intellectual  discipline  in  ti^e 
classics  of  antiquity  which  had  always  been  his 
favorite  study,  and  in  the  literatures  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  which  followed  them  in  natoral 
sequence.  To  tiiis  task,  he  devoted,  on  a  well 
considered  pUn,  ten  years ;  and,  except  that  he 
often  suffered  severely  from  infiammations  or'  the 
debilitated  organ  of  sight,  and  that  his  reading 
and  studies  of  all  kinds  were  carried  on  to  much 
disadvantage  from  the  necessity  of  using  the  eyes 
of  others  rather  than  his  own,  they  were  years  of 
great  happiness  to  him.  His  industry  never  flag- 
ged ;  his  courage  never  faltered ;  his  spirits,  buoy- 
ant by  natnre,  never  sank  under  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them.  It  was  the  period  when  he 
laid  deep  and  sore  the  foundations  of  his  coming 
success. 

His  next  task  was  to  choose  a  subject.  In  this, 
he  was  eminentiy  fortunate.  Sixty  years  had  just 
elapsed  since,  in  1769,  Dr.  Robertson  had  succeed- 
ed in  fastening  the  attention  of  the  world  on  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  power  of  Spain  was 
greater  than  it  ever  was  before  or  than  it  has 
ever  been  since,  and  when  that  wide  European 
system  was  consolidated,  which  was  first  broken 
up  by  Buonaparte  and  which  Buonaparte's  con- 
querors have  so  imperfectly  reconstructed.  But 
Kobertc^on  did  not  go  far  enoueh  back  in  the  an- 
nals of  Spain  to  mi^e  his  wor£  all  that  it  should 
have  been.  The  central  point  in  the  history  of 
modern  Spain  is  tiie  capture  of  Grenada,  and  he 
should  have  embraced  it  in  the  plan  of  a  work 
intended  to  present  that  country  in  its  entrance 
apon  the  grand  theatre  of  European  afbirs.  All 
before  that  decisive  epoch,  for  eight  centuries,  had 
been,  as  it  were,  preparation ;  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since,  for  four  centuries,  has  been  results 
and  consequences.    The  power  which  had  been 
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created  br  the  Hoorisli  wars,  and  which  had  been 
•xclndTelf  (Mooeatrated  upon  them  for  •■>  k>Dg  k 
poiod,  waa  thva  firat  let  looae  apon  tha  r«sC  of 
£uropa,  while,  almoat  at  tiie  same  TnomenC,  the 
diaoover;  of  America  and  its  boDiidlesa  wealth 
came  in  to  give  that  power  a  life  and  efficiency 
which  it  never  before  pooaesaed,  and  which,  be- 
jond  the  Pyrenees,  hod  bnnilj  Irecn  Bospected  or 
thought  of;  tnrning  all  the  gentlemen  of  Spain 
into  soldiers  and  sendins  them  forth  npon  adveit- 
tnre  to  fi^t  wherever  the  spirit  of  loyalty  might 
call  them,  either  for  the  glory  of  their  monarchs 
or  for  the  advonoeraent  of  the  Catholio  fhith. 
Robertson,  indeed,  in  hia  elat>orate  and  philoao- 
phical  introdoocion  to  his  history ,has  endeavored 
to  eopply  this  defidency  in  bis  clan ;  but  that 
Essay,  a  noble  portico  to  bis  worlc,  is  ratber  an 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  rest  of  En- 
rope,  out  of  which  grew  what  is  most  distinctive 
in  the  character  of  more  recent  time«,than  un  ex- 
planation of  the  previous  condition  of  8[)Aln  iMlf, 
on  which  Cliarlea  V.  established  his  va-it  power, 
and  on  whose  ba^s  Philip  11.  endeavored  tobnild 
np  an  empire  wider  than  the  Roman,  beoanse  it 
was  to  embrace  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old. 

Mr.  Prceeott,  DO  doubt,  perceived  this,  and  chose 
(br  the  subject  of  his  fir>t  work.  The  Keion  of 
FwdijiandandliabeUa;  th.^gn.nA  consolidation 
rf  Spain  into  one  compact  monnrcliy  ;  the  final 
overthrow  of  Moslem  power  in  Western  Enrope, 
and  the  discoveiy  of  America  and  its  wealth.  It 
was  auoble  snt^ect,  imposing  in  each  of  iis  greater 
divisions,  and  interesting  nlilie  to  both  hemi- 
ifiheres.  With  wbatabilityhetrMitedit,iBknowii 
on  the  other  side  of  Ht^  Atiantlo  no  lees  than  on 
this,  for  the  original  work,  which  after  nearly  ten 
years  of  taithM  labor  npon  it  first  appear^  in 
1S88,  has  not  only  l>een  printed  and  reprinted  in 
the  United  Sratef,  in  England  end  Fmnce,  bnthas 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 


B  famiUar,  as  one  of  the  world's  olasdco, 
wherever  histoiy  is  stodied. 
On  looking  again  for  a  satijeot,  Hr.  Prwoott 


may  have  been  anew  partly  infloenoed  by  the  m^ 
perfect  snoceas  of  Dr.  Bobertaon,  and  partly  or 
chiefly  by  the  direction  given  already  to  his  own 
inquiries  in  that  portion  of  his  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella which  relates  to  America.  At  anv  rate, 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  pnblished  in 
I7TT,  is  entirely  unequal  to  the  elums  it  makes. 
Simancus  was  closed  to  him,  and  the  admirable 
collection  at  the  Loqja  of  Seville  was  not  yet  ima- 
gined, so  that  be  bad  not  the  materials  ueedfid 
for  bis  task ;  bendea  which  bis  plan  was  not  only 
too  vast,  but,  in  its  separate  paHa,  was  iU  propor- 
tioned and  ill-ac^nsteo.  The  great  result^  how- 
ever, upon  Bpain,  and  indeed  npon  nil  Europe,  «t 
the  ooni^neeta  on  tbe  American  continent  made 
by  Spanish  adventurers,  follow,  by  an  almost  in- 
evitable snoce^on,  acconnts  snch  as  Mr.  Prescott 
hod  already  given  of  its  discovery.  He  there- 
fore naturally  turned  his  tlioughts  in  this  direo- 
tion,  and  skimilly  confining  his  labors  to  the  two 
portions  of  tbe  newly  discovered  oonotriea 
that  bad  the  most  infiuenoe  on  the  &tes  and  for- 


Norlh  and  South  America,  he  gave  the  world 
SQCCeSHvely  hia  Congvat  of  Miadeo  in  l&4fi  and 
his  Conquett  of  Peru  in  1&4T.  Both  of  these 
works  are  written  largely  from  manuscript  maie- 
riols  obtained  in  Spain.  The  first,  from  the  very 
natare  of  its  Enbjeet,  is  the  most  effective  and  po- 
pular, comprehending  that  marvellf.us  series  of 
military  adventures,  which  read  more  like  a 
cruel  romance  than  the  resulte  of  sober  his- 
tory; while  the  lust,  so  ftili  of  philosophy  in  its 
acconnts  of  the  early  traditions  of  Peru,  and  ho 
full  of  wisdom  in  ib)  explanation  of  the  healing 
government  of  Uu.-.ca,  is  no  lesa  important  for  it« 
teacbings  to  the  world.  Both  are  written  in  Mr. 
Prescott's  mast  attrautiTe  and  brilliant  style,  and 
were  foUoweil  by  tbe  amplest  and  most  bonotnble 
snccen  alike  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  their 
translations  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantie, 
and  especially  in  Ueiioo,  where  two  have  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  now  shown  how  the  military 
power  d  Spain,  which  had  been  developed  in  a 
manner  so  extraordinary  by  the  Moorish  wars, 
had  begim  to  spread  its  viotoriee  over  Europe  and 
America;  and  how  the  wealth fbnnd  in  ilsgolden 
colonies  was  eostaining  farther  and  wider  oon- 
qnesta  that  were  soon  destined  to  disturb  all 
Christendom.  We  alrncet  regret,  therefore,  that 
be  had  not  oontinued  tbe  History  of  Spain  and 
her  foreign  wars  and  conqueste  from  the  point 
where  he  left  them  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Oertainly,  on  one  side,  this 
is  the  view  that  immediately  preeento  itself;  for 
tiie  work  of  Robertson  on  Chartes  V.,  important 
u  it  baa  been,  caimot,  we  conceive,  be  regarded 
as  the  final  record  of  the  great  and  stirringperiod 
itembraoee;  so  imperfcctis  bis  knowledgeof the 
deep  and  complicated  movements  in  Germany 
that  belong  to  it,  and  so  much  is  lie  wanting  in  a 
olear  comprehension  of  Spain  and  of  tbe  Spanish 
oharactAT  at  the  time  they  were  becoming  pre' 
ponderant  in  Europe.  Hr.  Presoott,  we  are  per^ 
suoded,  wonld  have  treated  this  rrMst  attractive 
BDbjeirt  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  so  have 
rendered  a  new  service  to  the  History  of  the 
World  at  one  (^  the  taming  points  in  its  desti- 
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Ales.  Bat  it  is  understood  that  he  has  modestly 
decided  otherwUe,  and  that  leaving  Dr.  Robert- 
son in  undisputed  possession  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  he  is  aboat  to  give  the  pnbUo  the 
History  of  Philip  II. 

Here,  no  donbt,  he  has  a  field  both  ample  and 
free ;  for,  saving  the  slight  history  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son, which,  since  1777,  when  it  was  pabh'shed, 
lia^  been  good-nataredly  received  by  the  world 
as  an  aoooont  of  the  times  of  Philip  II.,  Mr.  Pre;^ 
oott  will  find  no  work  on  the  subject  worth  nam- 
ing, either  in  Spain  or  out  of  it.  And  yet  such 
a  subject  might  well  have  claimed,  long  since,  the 
most  earnest  efforts  of  the  highest  ^ent  At 
home — in  Spain  we  mean — ^its  details  are  fhll  of  in- 
terest and  of  grave  teachings.  They  begin  with 
the  solemn  farce  of  the  Cloister  life  of  Charles  V. 
by  which  aU  the  elder  historians  have  been  duped, 
but  whi(th,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stirling,  M.  Mignet,  and 
M.  Gachard,  can  now  be  placed  where  it  belongs 
and  be  exhibited  a?  what  it  really  was.  Next,  we 
have  the  dark  death  of  the  miserable  and  unwor- 
thy Don  Carlos,  of  which  his  father  may  never 
be  convicted,  but  from  which  he  never  can  be 
ab^lved  ;  and  which  after  being  turned  into 
poetry  by  Schiller  and  so  many  others,  among 
whom  Lord  John  Russell  should  not  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  placed,  ought  at  lost  to  be 
re^luced  to  the  plai  n  pro-se  of  exact  history.  Later, 
we  have  the  murder  of  Escovedo  and  tiie  conse- 
quent shameful  persecution  of  that  brilliant  ad- 
venturer, Antonio  Perez,  which  Mignet  again  has 
set  in  its  true  light,  as  the  heartless  work  of  Plii- 
lip,  in  order  to  conceal  Ms  own  hand  in  a  murder 
oonunittdd  by  his  own  orders.  And  above  all 
and  everywhere  on  the  soil  of  Spain,  or  wher- 
ever Spanish  power  reached,  we  have  the  Inqui- 
lition  and  the  Church  stretching  up  like  a  black 
cloud  between  heaven  and  earth,and  casting  their 
blight  over  even  the  patriotistn  and  loydty  of  the 
Spanish  people;  allying  their  love  of  country  to 
bigotry,  and  mining  their  devotion  to  despotism, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  religious  humility.  All 
this,  too,  ha4  never  been  explained  as  it  ought  to 
be,  nor  made  the  solemn  warning  to  the  world, 
which,  in  Mr.  Prescott^s  hands,  it  will  assuredly 
b&coine. 

Abroad,  out  of  Spain,  his  subject  is  yet  more 
striking.  It  embraces  all  Europe  and  its  interests. 
The  old  wars  a^nst  the  Moors  come  up  again ; 
the  siege  of  Malta ;  the  cruel  contest  in  the  Al- 
pnxarras;  but,  above  all,  Don  John  of  Au^^tria, 
the  most  romantic  of  military  captains,  and  his 
victory  at  Lepanto,  by  which  the  hated  Moslem 
was,  for  the  second  time,  driven  back  from  West- 
em  Europe  by  Spanish  valor  and  enthusiasm ; — 
how  they  rise  before  us,  ta  if  they  belonged  to 
the  earlier  period  of  Spanish  history,  and  connect 
ns  with  its  heroic  adventures.  Then,  to  coun- 
terbalance them,  come  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
which,  when  Don  Sebastian  had  mysterious- 
ly perished  in  Africa,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his 
crafty  cousin :  the  troubles  with  France  in  the 
days  of  the  three  last  Henries,  and  during  the 
struggle^  of  French  Protestantism,  not  forget- 
ting the  battle  of  Sl  Quentin,  where  a  character- 
istic vow  of  Philip,  breathed  perhaps  in  personal 
fear,  bnilt  the  no  less  characteristic  E'^curial ;  the 
minona  war  of  the  Netherlands  ending  with  their 
loss;  and  the  strange  relations  with  England, 


both  when  Philip  reigned  there  with  Mary,  and 
when  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  he  undertook  that 
bold  conquest  of  the  island  which  would  have 
added  the  possession  of  North  to  that  of  South 
America — aye,  and  perhaps  even  that  of  all  India 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope.  Each  of  these 
subjects,  we  mean  to  say,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
historical  talent,  while  all  taken  together  and  kept 
in  their  respective  positions  and  proportions  by 
the  wary,  inflexible,  and  unscrupulous  genius  of 
Philip  himself— always  in  the  foreground  of  his 
own  affairs — always  the  master-spirit,  whatever 
is  done  or  proposed — ^and  always  carefully  acUusU 
ing  his  projects  into  the  vast  framework  of  his 
own  ambition  to  establish  an  Univer^l  Monarchy, 
whose  seat  should  be  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
whose  foundations  should  be  laid  in  the  Faith  of 
the  Church  of  Rome; — ^these  grand  materials, 
thus  grouped  together,  constitute  a  subject  for 
history  which  the  great  masters  of  ancient  or 
of  modern  times  might  well  envy  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott.  That  it  will — even  more  than  anything  he 
has  yet  done — ^insure  him  a  place  at  their  side, 
we  do  not  doubt. 

Since  theappearanca  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  1838,  literary  bodies,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
showered  on  Mr.  Prescott  their  higher  honors ; 
beginning  with  Columbia  College  in  New  York, 
which  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1840,  and  ending,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
with  a  similar  degree  from  the  ancient  IJni veri- 
ty of  Oxford  in  1850 ;  when,  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  received  in  a  manner  the  most  flat- 
tering by  whatever  is  most  distinguished  in  so- 
ciety and  letters.  In  this  interval,  however  (we 
think  it  was  in  184o),  he  received  the  yet  higher 
distinction  of  being  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  Moral  and  Polltictd  Philosophy 
in  the  French  Institute,  as  successor  to  Navar- 
rete,  the  Spanish  historian.  The  vacancy  was 
certainly  well  and  appropriately  filled. 

Except  his  great  historical  works,  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Prescott  has  pnbli.'shed  only  a  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  chiefly  reviews  from  the  North  Ame- 
rican, which  appeared  first  in  1845,  and  hai  since 
been  reprinted  both  in  England  and  the  Uniteil 
States.* 

•not  BSTiTRv  ov  ooLTHf srs  Arnsv.  his  mtsr  totaos-^vox 

THS  HIBTOKY  OF  WtMDUXAtiv  AND  UABKLLA. 

In  the  spring  of  1498,  wliile  the  court  was  still 
at  Barcelona,  letters  were  received  from  Christopher 
Columbus,  announcing  his  rellura  to  Spain,  and  the 
successful  achievement  of  his  Breat  enterprise,  by  the 
discovery  of  laud  oeyorid  th»  western  ocean.  The 
delight  and  aBtoiiishme.it,  raiie  1  by  this  intelligence, 
were  proportioned  to  the  skfepticism  with  which  his 
project  had  been  originally  viewed.  The  sovereigns 
were  now  fillel  with  a  uattjral  impatience  to  ascer* 
tain  the  extent  and  other  paijticulars  of  the  important 
discovery :  and  they  transmitted  instant  inatnictions 
to  the  admiral  to  repair  to  parcelomi,  a?  soon  as  he 
should  have  made  the  preliminary  arrangemeuts  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise. 

The  great  navigitor  had  succeeded,  as  is  well 
known,  after  a  voyage  th^  natural  difficulties  of 
which  had  been  much  augmented  by  the  distrust 
and  mutinous  spirit  of  hi«  followers,  in  descrying 


*  Wo  sre  Indebted  for  this  memoir  to  the  pes  of  Mr.  Oeorge 
Tieknor. 
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land  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  1492.  After 
some  months  spent  in  exploring  the  delightful  re- 
gions, now  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  eyes 
of  a  European,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1498,  for  Spain.  One  of  his  Tessels  had  pro- 
yiously  foundered,  and  another  had  deserted  hmi ; 
so  that  he  was  left  alone  to  retrace  his  course  across 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  most  tempeatuons  voyage,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  Tagos,  sorely 
against  his  iucliuation.  He  experienced,  however, 
the  most  honorable  reoeptiou  trom  the  Portu^ue^ie 
monarch,  John  the  Secono,  who  did  ample  justice  to 
the  great  qualities  of  Columbus,  although  he  had 
failed  to  profit  by  them.  After  a  brief  delay,  the 
admiral  resumed  his  voyage,  and  crossing  the  bar 
of  Soltes  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos  about  noon, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1493,  being  exactly  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  since  his  departure  from 
that  port 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  litUe  community 
of  Palos,  as  they  beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of 
the  admiral  reentering  their  harbor.      Their   de- 
sponding imaginations  had  long  since  consigned  him 
to  a  watery  grave  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preterna- 
tural horrors  which  hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had 
experienced  the  most  stormy  and  disastrous  winter 
within    the  recollection    of    the  oldest    mariners. 
Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  frieuils  on  board. 
They  thronged  immediately  to  the  shore,  to  assure 
themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their 
return.    When  they  beheld  their  faces  once  more, 
and  saw  tliem  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evi- 
dences which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
joy  and  gratulation.    They  await-ed  the  landing  of 
Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal 
church,  where  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up 
for  their  return ;  while  every  bell  in  the  village  sent 
forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honor  of  the  glorious  event 
The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself 
before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at 
Palos.    He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens 
of  the  multifarious  products  of  the  newly  discovered 
regiona     He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  simple  barbaric 
costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed  through  the 
principal  cities,  with  collars,  bitkcelets,  and  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  rudely  fashioned ;  he  exhibited 
also  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  metal  in 
dust,  or    in    crude   masses,    numerous    vegetable 
exoties,  possessed  of  aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue, 
and  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe, 
and  birds,  whose  varieties  of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a 
brilliant    effect    to    tlie   pageant     The   admiral's 
progress  through  the  country  was  everywhere  im- 
peded by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at 
the  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  more  extraor- 
dinary man,  who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  that 
time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force  from  its  familiarity, 
first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  ''New  World."    As 
he  passed  tlirough  the  busy,  populous  city  uf  Seville, 
every  window,  balcony,  and  housetop,  which  could 
afford  a  glimpse  of  him,  is  described  to  have  been 
crowded   witn  spectators.     It  was  the  middle  of 
April  before   Columbus  reached    Barcelona.    The 
nobility  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
together  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  came  to 
the  gates  to  receive  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
royfd    presence.     Ferdinand    and    Isabella    were 
seated,  with  their  son,  Prince  John,  under  a  superb 
canopy  of  state,  awaiting  his  arrival    On  his  ap- 
proach, they  rose  from  their  seats,  and  extending 
their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated 
before  them.    These  were  unprecedented  marks  of 


condescension  to  a  person  of  Columbiis's  rank,  in  the 
haughty  and  ceremonious  court  of  Castile.  It  wan^ 
indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus 
He  had  fully  established  the  truth  of  his  long^-coor 
tested  theory,  in  the  face  of  argument,  sophistry, 
sneer,  skepticism,  and  contempt  He  had  achieved 
this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calculation,  supported 
through  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  consum- 
mate conduct  The  honors  paid  him,  which  had 
hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
military  success,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of 
thousands,  were,  in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual 
power,  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest 
mterests  of  humanity. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  sovereigns  requested 
from  Columbus  a  recital  of  his  adventurea  His 
manner  was  sedate  and  dignified,  but  warmed  by 
the  glow  of  natural  enthusiasm.  He  enumerated 
the  several  islands  which  he  had  visited,  expatiated 
on  the  temperate  character  of  the  climate,  and  the 
capacitor  of  the  soil  for  every  variety  of  agricultural 
production,  appealing  to  the  samples  imported  by 
nim,  as  evidence  of  their  natural  fruitfufuess.  He 
dwelt  more  at  large  on  the  precious  metals  to  be 
found  in  these  islands,  which  he  inferred,  less  from 
the  specimens  actually  obtained,  than  from  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  the  natives  to  their  abundance  in 
the  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior.  Lastly,  he 
pointed  out  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian 
zeal,  in  the  illumination  of  a  race  of  men,  whose 
minds,  far  from  being  wedded  to  any  system  of  ido- 
latry, were  prepared  by  their  extreme  simplicity  for 
the  reception  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  doctrine. 
The  last  consideration  touched  Isabella's  heart  most 
sensibly ;  and  the  whole  audience,  kindled  with  va- 
rious emotions  by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  filled  up 
the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  their 
own  fancies,  as  ambition  or  avarice,  or  devotional' 
feeling  predominated  in  their  bosoms.  When  Co- 
lumbus ceased,  the  king  and  queen,  together  with 
all  present,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in 
grateful  thanksgivings,  wliile  the  solemn  strains  of 
the  Te  Deum  were  poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel,  as  in  commemoration  of  some  glorious 
victory. 

OmUK  IBABKLLA— raOM  THX  SAlfX. 

Her  person  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well 
proportioned.  She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion, 
witn  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair, — a  style  of 
beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features 
were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncom- 
monly handsome.  Tlie  illusion  which  attaches  to 
rank,  more  especially  when  united  with  engaging 
manners,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  her. 
But  they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justi- 
fied by  the  portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which  com- 
bine a  faultless  symmetry  of  features  with  singular 
sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing. 
They  were  marked  by  natural  dignity  ana  modest 
reserve,  tempered  by  an  affability  which  flowed 
from  the  kinuliness  of  her  disposition.  She  was  the 
last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity ; 
yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She 
showed  great  tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the 
peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those  around  her.* 
She  appeared  in  orms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and 
shruk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.  During 
the  refonns  introduced  into  the  religious  houses,  she 
visited  the  nunneries  in  person,  taking  her  needle- 
work with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in  the  society 
of  the  inmates.    When  travelliog  in  Galicia,  she  at*. 
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tired  herself  in  the  ooetame  of  the  oonntry,  borrow- 
ing for  that  porpoee  the  jewels  aud  other  ornaments 
of  the  ladies  there,  and  returning  them  with  liberal 
additions.  By  this  eondescendiug  and  captivating 
deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  quabties,  she 
gained  an  ascendency  over  her  tnrboleut  subjects, 
which  no  kinff  of  Spain  could  ever  boast 

She  spoke  we  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and 
correctness.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse, 
which,  tiiough  generally  of  a  serious  complexion, 
was  oocasioually  seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies, 
some  of  which  have  passed  into  proverbs.  She  was 
temperate  even  to  aostemiousness  in  her  diet,  seldom 
or  never  tasting  wine ;  and  so  frugal  in  her  table, 
that  the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and  family  did 
not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducatsi  She 
was  equally  simple  and  econooucal  in  her  apparel 
On  all  public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a 
royal  magnificence;  but  she  had  no  relish  for  it 
in  private,  and  she  freely  gave  away  her  clothes 
and  jewels,  as  presents  to  her  fiienila.  Naturally  of 
a  sedate,  though  cheerful  temper,  she  had  little  taste 
for  the  frivolous  amusements  which  make  up  so  much 
of  a  court  life ;  and,  if  she  encouraged  the  presence 
of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her  palace,  it  was  to 
wean  her  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  aud  leas 
intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were  addicted. 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  was  her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed  no- 
thing little  or  selfish,  in  thought  or  action.  Her 
schemes  were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble 
spirit,  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never 
employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but 
the  most  direct  and  open  policy.  She  scorned  to 
avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the  perfidy  of 
others  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confidence, 
she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ;  and  she  was 
scrupulous  to  redeem  any  piedge  she  had  mode  to 
those  who  ventured  in  her  cause,  however  un- 
popular. She  sustained  Ximenes  in  all  his  obnox- 
ious, but  salutary  reforms.  She  seconded  Columbus 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and 
shielded  him  from  the  calumny  of  his  enemies^  She 
did  the  same  good  service  to  ner  fisvorite,  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova ;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt,  and, 
as  it  proved,  truly  felt  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their 
good  fortune.  Artifice  a  id  duplicity  were  so  ab- 
horrent to  her  character,  and  so  averse  from  her  do- 
mestic policy,  that  when  they  appear  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to 
her.  She  was  incapable  of  harboring  any  petty  dis- 
trust, or  latent  malice;  and,  althongh  stem  in  the 
execution  and  ex:iction  of  public  justice,  she  made 
the  most  generous  allowance,  and  even  sometimes  ad- 
vances, to  those  who  had  personally  injured  her.  ^ 

But  the  principle,  whion  gave  a  peculiar  coloring 
to  every  feature  of  Isabella's  mind,  was  piety.  It 
shone  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul  with  a 
heavenly  radiance,  which  ulumiuated  her  whole 
diaracter.  Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been 
passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the 
eye  of  a  mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind 
such  strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after 
life  had  pbwer  to  shake.  At  an  early  age,  in  the 
flower  oi  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introduced  to 
her  brother's  court;  but  its  blandishments,  so  daa- 
zling  to  a  young  imagination,  had  no  power  over 
hers ;  for  she  was  surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere 
of  purity. 

Driving  Ikr  off  aseh  tUng  of  sin  end  goflt 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though 
encompassed  by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not 
the  slightest  reproach  was  breathed  on  her  fiair 
name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnioos  court 


TSB  MUTB  or  M0imZI7MA— nOM  TBI  OOVQUSBT  OV  MBXieO. 

The  Indian  monarch  had  rapidly  declined,  sinoe 
he  had  received  his  injury,  sinking,  however,  quite 
as  much  under  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit,  as 
under  disease.  He  continued  in  the  same  moody 
state  of  insensibility  as  that  already  described ;  hold- 
ing little  communication  with  those  around  him, 
deaf  to  consolation,  obstinately  rejecting  all  medical 
remedies  as  well  as  nourishment  Perceiving  his 
end  approach,  some  of  the  cavaliers  present  in  the 
fortress,  whom  the  kindness  of  his  manners  had  per- 
sonally attached  to  him,  were  anxious  to  save  the 
soul  of  the  dying  prince  from  the  sad  doom  of  those 
who  perish  in  the  darkness  of  unbelief  They  ac- 
cordingly waited  on  him,  with  father  Olmedo  at 
their  head,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner  implored 
him  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  error  of  his  creed,  and 
oonsent  to  be  baptized.  But  Montezumi^— whatever 
may  have  been  suggested  to  the  contrary — seems 
never  to  have  faltered  in  his  hereditary  faith,  or  to 
have  contemplated  becoming  an  ap^istnte ;  for  surely 
he  merits  that  name  in  its  most  odious  application, 
who,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  renounces  his  re- 
ligion without  conviction  of  its  falsehood.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  too  implicit  reliance  on  its  oracles,  which  Iiad 
led  him  to  give  such  easy  confidence  to  the  Span- 
iardsi  His  intercourse  with  them  had,  doubtless, 
not  sharpened  his  desire  to  embrace  their  commu- 
nion ;  and  the  calamities  of  his  country  he  might 
consider  as  sent  by  his  gods  to  punish  him  for  his 
hospitality  to  those  who  had  desecrated  and  de- 
stroyed their  shrines. 

When  father  Olmedo,  therefore,  kneeling  at  his 
side,  with  the  uplifted  crucifix,  affectionately  be- 
sought him  to  emoraoe  the  sign  of  man's  redemption, 
he  coldly  repulsed  the  priest,  exclaiming,  *'  I  have 
but  a  few  moments  to  live ;  and  will  not  at  this  hour 
desert  the  faith  of  my  fathers.''  One  thins,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  press  neavily  on  Montezuma^  mind. 
This  was  the  fate  of  his  children,  especially  of  three 
daughters,  whom  he  had  by  his  two  nf  ives ;  for  there 
were  certain  ritea  of  marriage,  which  distinguished 
the  lawful  wife  from  the  concubine.  Calling  Cort^ 
to  his  bediide,  he  earnestly  commended  these  chil- 
dren to  his  care,  as  "  the  most  precious  jewels  that 
he  could  leave  him."  He  besought  the  general  to 
interest  his  master,  the  emperor,  in  their  behalf,  and 
to  see  that  they  should  not  be  left  destitute,  but  be 
allowed  some  portion  of  their  rightful  inheritance. 
**  Your  lord  will  do  this,"  he  concluded,  "  if  it  were 
only  for  the  friendly  offices  I  have  rendered  the 
Spaniards,  and  for  the  love  I  have  shown  them,— 
though  it  has  brought  me  to  this  condition !  But 
for  this  I  bear  them  no  ill-wilL"  Such,  according  to 
Cort6s  himself^  were  the  words  of  the  dying  monarch. 
Not  long  after,  on  the  3(>th  of  June,  1620,  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  some  of  his  own  nobles,  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  in  their  attendance  on  his  person. 
"  Thus,"  exclaims  a  native  historian,  one  of  ms  ene- 
mies, a  Tlascalan,  "  thus  died  the  unfortunate  Mon- 
tezuma, who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  with  such  con- 
summate policy  and  wisdom ;  and  who  was  held  in 
ereater  reverence  and  awe  than  any  other  prince  of 
his  lineage,  or  any,  indeed,  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne 
in  this  Western  Worid.  Witii  him  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  royal  line  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
the  glory  to  have  passed  away  from  the  empire, 
which  under  him  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity." "  The  tidings  of  his  death,"  says  the  old 
Castilian  ohronioler,  Diaz,  "  were  received  with  real 
erief  by  every  cavsJier  and  soldier  in  the  army  who 
had  had  access  to  his  person ;  for  we  all  loved  him 
as  a  father, — and  no  wonder,  seeing  how  good  he 
was."  This  simple,  but  emphatic,  testimony  to  hia 
desert,  at  such  a  time,  is  in  itself  the  best  rcSutatioa 
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of  the  snspicioDB  occasionally  entertained  of  his  fide- 
lity to  the  Christians. 

It  is  not  easy  to  depict  the  portrait  of  Monteziim* 
in  its  true  colors,  since  it  has  been  exhibited  to  ns 
under  two  aspects,  of  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory character.  In  the  accounts  gathered  of  him 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  coming  into  the  country,  he 
was  uniformly  represented  as  bold  and  warlike,  un- 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tion, hollow  and  perfidious,  the  terror  of  his  foes, 
with  a  haughty  bearing  which  made  him  feared 
even  by  his  own  people.  They  found  him,  on  the 
contrary,  not  merely  afiable  and  gracious,  but  dis- 
posed to  waive  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  himself; 
making  their  wishes  his  law ;  geuUe  even  to  effemi- 
nacy in  his  deportment,  and  constant  in  his  friend- 
ship, while  his  whole  nation  was  in  arms  against 
them.  Yet  these  traits,  so  contradictory,  were  truly 
enough  drawn.  They  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  position. 

When  Montezuma  ascended  the  throne  he  was 
searcely  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Young,  and 
ambitious  of  extending  his  empire,  he  was  continu- 
ally engaged  in  war,  and  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sent himself  in  nine  pitched  battles.  He  was  greatly 
renowned  for  his  martial  prowess,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  Qttaehictin,  the  highest  military  order  of  his 
nation,  and  one  into  which  but  few  even  of  its  sove- 
reigns had  been  admitted.  In  later  life,  he  preferred 
intrigue  to  violence,  as  more  consonant  to  his  cha- 
racter and  priestly  education.  In  this  he  was  as 
great  an  adept  as  any  prince  of  his  time,  and,  by 
arts  not  very  honorable  to  himself,  succeeded  in 
filching  away  much  of  the  territory  of  his  royal 
kinsman  of  Tescuco.  Severe  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  he  made  important  reforms  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tribunaU  He  introduced  other  inno- 
vations in  the  royal  household,  creating  new  offices, 
introducing  a  lavish  magnificence  and  forms  of  court- 
ly etiquette  unknown  to  his  ruder  predecessors.  He 
was,  in  short,  most  attentive  to  all  that  concerned 
the  exterior  and  pomp  of  royalty.  Stately  and  de- 
corous, he  was  careful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  might 
be  said  to  be  as  great  an  "  actor  of  majesty"  amoiig 
the  barbarian  potentates  of  the  New  World,  as  Louis 
the  Fourteentn  was  among  the  polished  princes  of 
Europe. 

He  was  deeply  tinctured,  moreover,  with  that 
spirit  of  bigotry,  which  threw  such  a  shade  over  the 
latter  days  of  tJie  French  monarch.  He  received 
the  Spaniards  as  the  beings  pre<Hcted  by  his  oracles 
The  anxious  dread,  with  which  he  had  evaded  their 
profiered  visit,  was  founded  on  the  same  feelings 
which  led  him  so  blindly  to  resign  himself  to  them 
on  their  approach.  He  felt  liimself  rebuked  by  their 
superior  geniu&  He  at  once  conceded  all  that  they 
demanded, — ^his  treasures,  his  power,  even  his  per- 
son. For  their  sake,  he  forsook  his  wonted  occupa- 
tion, his  pleasures,  his  most  fiuniliar  habits,  He 
might  be  said  to  forego  his  nature ;  and,  as  his  sub- 
jects asserted,  to  change  his  sex  and  become  a  wo- 
man. If  we  cannot  refase  our  contempt  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  Astec  monarch,  it  should  be 
mitigated  by  the  consideration,  that  his  pusillani- 
mity sprung  from  his  superstition,  and  that  super- 
stition in  the  savage  is  the  substitute  for  religious 
principle  in  the  civilised  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  Monte- 
xnma  without  feelings  of  the  strongest  compassion ; 
^to  see  him  thus  borne  along  the  tide  of  events  be- 
yond his  power  to  avert  or  control ;  to  see  him,  like 
some  stately  tree,  the  pride  of  his  own  Indian  for^ 
ests,  towering  aloft  in  the  pomp  and  mnjesty  of  its 
branches,  by  its  very  eminence  a  mark  for  the  thun- 


defbolt,  the  first  victim  of  the  tempest  which  was  to 
sweep  over  its  native  hills  I  When  the  wise  king  of 
Tezeuco  addressed  his  royal  relative  at  hiscoiona^ 
tion,  he  exclaimed,  "Happy  the  empire,  which  is 
now  in  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity,  for  the  sceptre 
is  given  to  one  whom  the  Almighty  has  in  his  keep- 
ing ;  and  the  nations  shall  hold  him  in  reverence  r 
Alas  I  the  subject  of  this  auspicious  invocation  lived 
to  see  his  empire  melt  away  kke  the  winter^s  wreath ; 
to  see  a  strange  race  drop,  as  it  were,  from  the 
clouds  on  his  land ;  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
palace  of  his  iSsthers,  the  companion  of  those  who 
were  the  enemies  of  his  gods  and  his  people ;  to  be 
insulted,  reviled,  trodden  in  the  dust,  by  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects,  by  those  who,  a  few  months  pre- 
vious, had  trembled  at  his  glance ;  drawing  his  last 
breath  in  the  halls  of  the  stranger, — a  lonely  outcast 
in  the  heart  of  his  own  capiUl  I  He  was  the  sad 
victim  of  destiny ,^-a  destiny  as  dark  and  irresistible 
in  its  march,  as  Ihat  which  broods  over  the  mythie 
legends  of  Antiquity  I 

■oinssinu*s  wat  or  uF>-«moif  vm  ooH^vasv  or  nxroo. 

Ihe  domestic  establishment  of  Montezuma  was  on 
the  same  scale  of  barbaric  splendor  as  every  thing 
else  about  hint  He  could  boast  as  many  wives  as 
are  found  in  the  harem  of  an  Eastern  sultan.  They 
were  lodged  in  their  own  apartments,  and  provided 
with  every  accommodation,  according  to  their  ideas, 
for  personal  comfort  and  cleanliness.  They  passed 
their  hours  in  the  usual  feminine  employments  of 
weaving  and  embroidery,  especially  in  the  graceful 
feather-work,  for  which  such  rich  materials  were 
furnished  by  tlie  royal  aviaries.  They  conducted 
themselves  with  strict  decorum,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  certain  aged  females,  who  acted  in  the  re- 
spectable capacity  of  duennss,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  reUgious  houses  attached  to  the  teocaUit, 
The  palace  was  supplied  with  numerous  baths,  and 
Montezuma  set  the  example,  in  his  own  person,  of 
frequent  ablutions  He  oathed  at  least  once,  snd 
changed  his  drees  four  times,  it  is  said,  every  day. 
He  never  put  on  the  same  apparel  a  second  tinse,  but 
gave  it  away  to  his  atteuoautsw  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  a  similar  taste  for  costume,  showed  a  less 
priocely  spirit  in  hoarding  her  discarcled  suits. 
Her  wardrobe  was,  probably,  somewhat  more  costly 
than  that  of  the  Indian  emperor. 

Besides  his  numerous  female  retinue,  the  halls  and 
antechambers  were  filled  with  nobles  in  constant 
attendance  on  his  person,  who  served  also  as  a  sort 
of  body-guard.  It  had  been  usuul  for  plebeians  of 
merit  to  fill  certain  ofiiees  in  the  paloc-e.  But  the 
haughty  Montezuma  refused  to  be  waited  upon  by 
any  out  men  of  noble  birth.  They  were  not  unfiro- 
quently  the  sons  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  remained 
as  hostages  in  the  absence  of  tlieir  fathers ;  thus  serv- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  security  and  state. 

His  meals  the  enpeior  took  alonei  The  well- 
matted  fio<»r  of  a  lurge  saloon  was  covered  with 
hundreds  of  dishes.  Sometimes  Montezuma  him^^elf, 
but  more  frequently  his  steward,  indicated  those 
which  he  preferred,  and  which  were  kept  hot  by 
means  of  enafing-dishes.  The  royal  bill  ot  fare  com- 
prehended, besides  domestic  animals,  gome  from  the 
distant  forests,  and  fish  which,  the  day  before,  was 
swimming  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I  They  were  dressed 
in  manifold  ways,  for  the  Aztec  artisUs,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  had  penetrated  deep 
into  the  mysteries  of  culinary  science. 

The  meats  were  served  by  the  attendant  nobles, 
who  then  resigned  the  <j^ee  ot  waiting  on  the  mo- 
nareh  to  maidens  selected  for  their  personal  graoe 
and  beauty.  A  screen  of  richly  gilt  and  carved 
wood  was  drawn  around  him,  so  as  to  conceal  him 
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from  vulgar  eyes  during  the  repast.  He  was  teated 
on  a  cnsmon,  and  the  dinner  was  served  on  a  low 
table  covered  with  a  delicate  cotton  cloth.  The 
dishes  were  of  the  finest  ware  of  Cholnla.  He  had 
a  service  of  gold,  which  was  reserved  for  religions 
celebrations.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  have  com- 
ported with  even  his  princely  revenues  to  have  used 
it  on  ordinary  occasions,  wnen  his  table  equipage 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  a  second  time,  but  was 
given  awav  to  his  attendants.  The  saloon  was  light- 
ed by  torches  made  of  a  resinous  wood,  which  sent 
forth  a  sweet  odor  and,  probably,  not  a  little  smoke» 
as  they  burned.  At  his  meal,  he  was  attended  by 
five  or  six  of  his  ancient  counsellors,  who  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance,  answering  his  <juestion8,  and  oc- 
cauonally  rejoiced  by  some  of  the  viands  with  which 
he  complimented  them  from  lus  table. 

This  course  of  solid  dishes  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other  of  sweetmeats  and  pastry,  for  which  the  Aztec 
cooks,  provided  with  the  important  requisites  of 
maize-flour,  eggs,  and  the  ricn  sugar  ot  the  aloe, 
were  fsmoua.  Two  girls  were  occupied  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  apartment,  during  dmner,  in  prepar- 
ing fine  rolls  and  wafen,  with  wmch  they  gamisned 
the  board  from  time  to  time.  The  emperor  took  no 
other  beverage  than  the  choeolaU,  a  potation  of  cho- 
eolate,  flavored  with  vanilla  and  other  spices^  and  so 
prepared  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  froth  of  the  consist- 
ency of  honey,  which  gradually  dissolved  in  the 
mouth.  This  bevernge,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  was 
served  in  golden  goblets,  with  spoons  of  the  same 
metal  or  of  tortoise-shell  finely  wrought  The  em- 
peror was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  to  judge  from  the 
quantity, — ^no  less  than  fifty  jars  or  pitchers  being 
prepared  for  his  own  daily  consumption !  Two  thou- 
sand more  were  allowed  for  that  of  his  household. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  meal  seems  to 
have  been  not  very  unlike  that  of  Europeana  But 
no  prince  in  Europe  could  boast  a  dessert  whjch 
eoufd  compare  with  that  of  the  Aztec  emperor.  For 
it  wss  gathered  fre^  from  the  most  opposite  climes ; 
and  his  board  displayed  the  products  of  his  own 
temperate  region,  and  the  luscious  firuits  of  the  tro- 
pics, plucked,  the  day  previous,  from  the  green 
groves  of  the  Herra  ealliente,  and  transmitted  with 
the  speed  of  steam,  by  means  of  couriers,  to  the  ca- 

e'taL     It  was  as  if  some  kind  &iry  should  crown  our 
knquets  with  the  spicy  products  that  but  yesterday 
were  growing  in  a  sunny  isle  of  the  far-off  Indian 


After  the  royal  appetite  was  appeased,  water  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  female  attendants  in  a  silver 
basin,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  before 
eommendnff  his  meal ;  for  the  Aztecs  were  as  con- 
stant in  their  ablutions,  at  these  times,  as  any  nation 
of  the  East  Pipes  were  then  brought,  made  of  a 
varnished  and  nchly  gilt  wood,  from  which  he  in- 
baled,  sometimes  through  the  nose,  at  others  through 
the  mouth,  the  fumes  of  an  intoxicating  weed,  *'  called 
tobacco!*  mingled  with  liquid-amber.  While  this 
soothing  process  of  fumigation  was  going  on,  the 
emperor  enjoyed  the  exhibitions  of  his  mountebanks 
«,ljngglei.^of  whom  .  reguLr  copp.  w«.  rttached 
to  the  jMlaoe.  No  people,  not  even  those  of  China 
or  Hindostan,  surpassed  the  Aztecs  in  feats  of  agility 
and  legerdemain. 

Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  his  jester ;  for 
the  Indian  monareh  had  his  jesters,  as  well  as  his 
more  refined  brethren  of  Europe,  at  that  day.  In- 
deed, he  used  to  say,  that  more  instruction  was  to  be 
Sthered  from  tliem  than  from  wiser  men,  for  they 
red  to  tell  thp  truth.  At  other  times,  he  witnessed 
the  graceful  dances  of  his  women,  or  took  delight  in 
listening  to  music, — ^if  the  rude  minstrelsy  of  the 
Mexicans  deserve  that  name, — accompanied  by  a 
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chant,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  cadence,  eelebratiiig 
the  heroic  deeds  of  great  Aztec  warriors,  or  of  his 
own  princely  line. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  refreshed  his  spirits  with 
these  diversions,  he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  for  in 
his  tietta  he  was  as  regular  as  a  Spaniard.  On 
awaking,  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors  from  for- 
eign states,  or  his  own  tributary  cities,  or  to  such 
caciques  as  had  suits  to  prefer  to  him.  They  were 
introduced  by  the  youn^  nobles  in  attendance,  and, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank,  unless  of  the  blood 
royal,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  shrouding  their  rich  dresses  under  the  coarse 
mantle  of  negvcn,  and  entering  barefooted,  with 
downcast  eyes,  into  the  presence.  The  emperor 
addressed  few  and  brief  remarks  to  the  suitors,  au' 
swering  them  generally  by  his  secretaries ;  and  the 
parties  retired  with  the  same  reverential  obeisance, 
taking  care  to  keep  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
monarch.  Well  might  Cort^  exclaim,  that  no  court, 
whether  of  the  Grand  Seignior  or  any  other  infidel, 
ever  displayed  so  pompous  and  elaborifte  a  cere- 
monial 1 

Besides  the  crowd  of  retainers  already  noticed,  the 
royal  household  was  not  complete  without  a  host  of 
artisans  constantly  employed  in  the  erection  or  re- 
pair of  buildings,  besiaes  a  great  number  of  jewel- 
lers and  persons  skilled  in  working  metals,  who  found 
abundant  demand  for  their  trinkets  among  the  dark- 
eyed  beauties  of  the  harem.  The  imperial  mum- 
mers and  jugglers  were  also  very  numerous,  and  the 
dancers  belonging  to  the  palace  occupied  a  particu- 
lar district  of  the  city,  appropriated  exclusively  to 
them. 

The  maintenance  of  this  little  host,  amounting  to 
some  thousands  of  individuals,  involved  a  hea\'y  ex- 
penditure, requiring  accounts  of  a  complicated,  and, 
to  a  simple  people,  it  might  well  be,  embairassing 
naturei  Every  thing,  however,  was  conducted  with 
perfect  order ;  and  all  the  various  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements were  set  down  in  the  picture-writing  of 
the  countiy.  The  arithmetical  cnaracten  were  of 
a  more  refined  and  conventional  sort  than  those  for 
narrative  purposes ;  and  a  separate  apartment  was 
filled  with  hieroglyphical  ledgers,  exhibiting  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  economy  of  the  palace.  The  care 
of  all  this  was  intrusted  to  a  treasurer,  who  acted 
as  a  sort  of  major-domo  in  the  household,  having  a 
general  superintendence  over  all  its  concerns  'niis 
responBible  office,  on  the  arrival  of  the  iSpaninrds, 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  cacique  named  Tapia. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Montezuma's  domestic  esta- 
blishment and  way  of  living,  as  delineated  by  the 
Conquerors  and  their  immediate  followers,  who  had 
the  best  means  of  information ;  too  highly  colored, 
it  may  be,  by  the  proneness  to  exaggerate,  which 
was  natural  to  those  who  firat  witnessed  a  spectacle 
so  striking  to  the  imagination,  so  new  and  unex- 
pected. I  have  thought  it  best  to  present  the  full 
details,  trivial  though  they  may  seem  to  the  reader, 
as  afibrding  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  so  superior 
in  point  of  refinement  to  those  of  the  other  Aborigi- 
nal tribes  on  the  North  American  continent.  Nor 
are  they,  in  tiact,  so  trivial,  when  we  reflect,  that,  in 
these  details  of  private  life,  we  possess  a  surer  mea- 
sure of  civilization,  than  in  those  of  a  public  nature. 

In  surveying  them  we  are  strongly  reminded  of 
the  civilization  of  the  East ;  not  of  that  higher,  in- 
tellectual kind  which  belonged  to  the  more  polidied 
Arabs  and  the  Persians,  but  that  semi-civilization 
which  has  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Tartar  ta- 
ces,  among  whom  art,  and  even  science,  have  made, 
indeed,  some  progress  in  their  adaptation  to  material 
wants  and  sensual  gratification,  but  little  in  refer- 
ence to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  interests  of 
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)f  meh  a  people,  U 


hmaaaity.     It  is  oliM«et«rislic 

find  a  puerile  pleaiur«  in  dux 

p«geantry;    to  miitalie  show  for  sabrtauice;    tud 

pomp  for  power;  to  hedge  round  the  throne  iUelf 

-with  B  buren  aod  hurdenmme  ceremoaial,  the  eonn- 

terfeit  o[  real  mqeety. 

Even  this,  hovever,  vas  an  advaiicQ  io  refioement, 
compared  vith  the  nide  mannen  of  the  earlier  Af- 
teca.  The  cbanffe  may,  doubtleet,  be  referred  In 
WHne  degree  to  the  peraonal  inSnence  of  Montemma. 
In  hi>  younger  day>,  he  had  tampered  the  fierce  ha- 
bits of  the  soldier  vilh  the  milder  profeeaion  of  reli- 
gion. In  later  life,  he  bad  withdrawn  himftelf  still 
more  from  the  brotalixing  occupations  of  war,  and 
Ills  mimtiers  soqnired  a  i-e^nemant  tinctared.  it  may 
b«  added,  with  an  effeminacy,  unknown  to  1>U  mar- 
tial predeceMora. 

CHABLES  FOLLEN. 

CaiBLES  Tbbodobb  Ciibisti&n  Follen  w&s  bom 
September  4th,  1793,  ftt  Koinr6d.  Id  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  He^se  Darmstadt.  Be  lost  bis  mother 
vhen  he  was  three  yean  old,  bat  her  place  wna 
sapplied,  so  far  as  pnesible,  by  the  tender  care  of 
his  father's  second  wife,  ^s  interooune  with 
both  these  pnrents  was  nlwajs  of  the  tni>8t  oSfec- 
tionate  nature,  and  mnintdned  after  his  separation 
from  them  by  freqoecit  correBpondenoe,  He  wrb 
edncated  at  the  college  or  p«dagogmni^  nnd  oAer- 
vanU  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  chose  the 
law  HB  Mb  profession.  While  he  wns  at  the  Dni- 
Tersi^  the  German  War  of  Liberation  brolce  out, 
and  Charlea  Follen,  with  his  brothers,  enhst«d, 
but  was  never  in  aotive  service.  On  htaTetnmto 
the  Foiveraity  he  took  a  lendlog  part  in  efforta 
for  the  improvement  of  the  clubs  01  the  students, 
endeavoring  to  impart  to  these  asBociations  a  na- 
donal  in  place  of  a  sectional  character.  In  Varch, 
1618,  he  received  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  and  in  the  sammer  of  the  same  year  was 
employed  in  a  case  of  natioiial  importance. 


C.'Ji^cex^ 


During  the  twenty  years'  oontinnanM  of  the 
French  wars  the  "  oommonitiee"  or  municipal  as- 
sembUes  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  province 
of  He»«e ,  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest 
without  assistance  from  the  government  of  the 


Grand  Dukedom,  had,  with  the  consent  of  the 
government,  contracted  large  debts.  The  interest 
was  r^nlariy  paid,  and  the  creditors  were  satis- 
fied, but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oiroumstanoe 
after  the  peace,  to  deprive  theae  corporations  of 
the  right  of  self-govenunent  on  the  plea  that  their 
expenilitarea  had  been  extravagant.  A  law  to 
this  efiect  was  poblished  July  9.  The  oooimimi- 
tiee  ao^ed  to  Follen  to  draw  np  a  petatioD  to  tbe 
Grand  Dnke  for  its  repeal  He  did  bo;  the  docu- 
ment was  praeented,  and-  at  the  same  time  made 
pnblic  throng  the  pren,  and  caused  so  etrotig  an 
expression  of  pnbUo  opinion  that  the  law  was  soon 
repealed.  Re  next  drew  up  a  petition  asking  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promiEo  of  a  oonsdtational 
^Temiiient  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Theae  acts  were  so  distaBtefol  to  those  in  anthor- 
ity  that  Follen  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Jena, 
where  he  delivered  a  oonrse  of  lectures  in  the 
winter  of  1B18-1B  on  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 
In  March  the  assassination  <^  Eotzebae  by  Sand 
aroused  the  conntry.  FoUm  was  arrested  in  May 
SB  an  aceomphoe,  ezamiited  and  discharged ;  bnt 
again  arrested  in  October,  confronted  with  fiand 
ut  Mannheim  and  acquitted,  but  forbidden  to  lec- 
ture at  Jena.  He  retired  to  GiesKen,  bnt  hearing 
that  fresh  persecutions  were  impending  from  the 
government,  resolved  to  leave  Germany.  He  es- 
caped to  Strasbarg,  where  be  passed  SMne  time  in 
the  stnd  J  d  architecture  with  his  uncle  Muller,  who 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  draw- 
ing of  the  Roman  remains  extant  in  the  town. 

He  visited  Parui  and  became  acquainted  with 
La  Fayette,  bnt  in  consequence  <^  the  decree 
which  foUowed  the  assafirination  of  the  Due  do 
Berri,  expelling  foreigners  not  engaged  in  spe- 
dfled  pnr«Qlts  from  the  country,  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  Switzerland.  He  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Conntees  ti  Benzel  Bteman,  who 
sympathized  with  his  opinions,  to  viat  her  other 
ooantry-seiit  on  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  and  acoepting 
the  proffered  hospitality,  remuned  in  this  beao- 
tdftil  place  until  ne  accepted  an  appointment  as 
teacher  in  the  cantonal  school  at  Chur  in  the  Gri- 
Bons.  He  reiiigned  this  charge  within  a  year,  in 
conseqnence  of  the  oomplaints  which  were  made 
that  his  religions  teaohinga  did  not  accord  with 
the  prevuling  Calvinism  c€  the  place.  He  imme- 
diately received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Civil  and  EccleBiastdcat  Ijtw  at  Basle,  and  Mfilled 
his  dnties  until,  by  the  inflnencfi  of  the  other  Ed- 

Xn  powers,  the  anthorities  were  induced  to 
his  arrest.  He  hurried  through  France  to 
Havre,  embarked  in  the  CaSmiu,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  brought  La  Fayette  to  Ame- 
rica, and  landed  at  New  York  December  19, 18M. 
Hewroteto  La  Fayette,  then  at  Washington,  on 
his  arrival,  and  received  frum  him  introductions 
to  Mr.  Dn  Ponceau  and  ProfcBBor  George  Ticknor, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  i4>pointed  t«acher  q£ 
German  in  Harvard  Univerrity  in  the  autumn  of 
1625.  Dnringthe  winter  he  accepted  invitations 
to  deliver  a  oonrse  of  lectures  on  Civil  law,  and 
in  1SS6  opened  a  school  for  gymnastics  in  Boston; 
In  the  winter  of  182S  and  T  he  was  introduced, 
by  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married,  to  Dr. 
Channing,  with  whom  he  soon  after  commenced 
a  preparation  for  the  miniatiy.  He  commenced 
pivjkcliing  in  July,  1838,  and  shortly  after  was  made 
t«aoher  A  Ecoletdastioal  History  and  Ethics  in  the 
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Th«ologioa1  School  of  HaiTard,  a  temporary  pro- 
vision for  five  yeara  haying  heen  made  for  the 
support  of  his  German  course.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  September  of  Uie  same  year  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Elixa  Lee  Cabot  of  ISoston. 

His  German  Orammar  was  published  about  the 
same  time.  In  1880  he  resigned  his  post  in  the 
divinity  school,  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Moral  Philueophy  in  Boston.  In  1881  he  was  in- 
augurated Professor  of  German  Dterature  at  Har- 
vard, on  wMch  occasion  he  pronounced  an  elabo- 
rate Inaugural  Address.  In  the  winter  of  1 882  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Schiller.  In 
these,  after  a  brief  account  of  Uie  life  of  the  author, 
a  critical  analysis  is  given  of  each  of  his  drama.% 
with  numerous  illustrative  extracts  translated  by 
the  lecturer  in  a  happy  manner.  The  course 
closes  with  a  comparison  between  Schiller  and  his 
great  contemporary  Gk>ethe.  In  1884  the  sub- 
scription for  the  German  professorship  expired,  and 
was  not  renewed  by  tne  University  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Follen  having  identified 
himself  prominently  with  the  Abolition  party. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  1886 
he  published  a  tract,  Edigion  and  tk6  Church, 
designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  but  meeting 
with  no  support  he  abandoned  the  work.  In  the 
same  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charse 
of  a  unitarian  congregation.  He  remained  in 
this  position  until  May,  1888,  when  he  returned 
to  Boston.  In  May,  1889,  he  received  a  call  to  a 
congregation  at  £!ast  Lexington,  Massachasetts. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  visited  New 
York  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  German 
literature.  He  embarked  on  his  return  in  the 
steamboat  Lexington,  January  18,  1840,  and  was 
one  of  the  many  who  perished  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  that  vessel  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Dr.  Follen^s  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
Hsheil  in  five  volumes,  in  1841.  The  first  of  these 
contains  hb  life  by  his  widow,  with  a  selection 
from  his  poetical  productions  in  the  German 
language;  the  second,  his  sermons;  the  third, 
Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  an  unfinished 
work  on  Psychology ;  the  fourth,  a  portion,  all 

.     that  were  written  out,  of  his  lectures  on  Schiller ; 

N    the  fifth,  miscellaneons  reviews  and  addresses. 
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In  what,  now,  I  would  ask,  consists  the  individual 
literary  character  of  Sohiller  as  a  dramatio  poet  9 
Goethe,  in  ^Making  of  the  individual  tendency  of 
Sehillcnr's  poetic  nature  and  his  own,  said,  "  Schiller 
preached  the  gospel  of  freedom ;  I  would  not  allow 
the  rights  of  nature  to  be  encroached  upoQ."  The 
word  freedom  is  to  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of 
Eant^B  philosophy,  as  synonymous  with  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  EQs  enthusiasm  for  freedom  was 
manifested  in  his  resistance  against  all  kinds  of  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  restraint;  freedom  from 
oppression,  fh>m  fear,  from  prejudice,  and  from  sin. 
His  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  had 
taken  root  early  in  the  unnatural  discipline  of  the 
Cluuries  Academy ;  it  had  grown  by  his  experience 
of  active  life  and  the  study  of  history.  It  appears 
as  a  wild,  untamable  impulse  in  Gharies  Moor. 
'*  The  law  has  never  formed  a  great  man,"  he  says, 
"  but  liberty  hatches  wonders  and  extremes." 
'*  Who  is  the  greater  tyrant,"  asks  ¥lesco,  "  he  who 
iiiows  the  intention,  or  he  who  has  the  power,  to 
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become  a  tyrant  T  "  I  hate  the  ibrmer,  I  fear  the 
latter,"  answers  Verrina ;  "let  Andrea  Doria  die  I" 
"  Chains  of  iron  or  chains  of  silk, — they  are  chains," 
says  Burgognino ;  "  let  Andrea  Doria  die  1" 

"  Restore  to  man  his  lost  nobility ;  let  no  duty 
bind  him  except  the  equally  venerable  rights  of  his 
fellow-men."  These  are  the  words  of  Posa  to  the 
tyrant  king.  To  the  queen,  when  he  commits  to 
her  his  last  message  to  his  friend  Carlos,  he  sayi, 
"  Tell  him  he  shiill  realise  the  bold  dream  of  a  new 
state,  the  divine  offspring  of  friendship!"  It  has 
been  justly  observed  (oy  Mencel)  that'Schiller's  Posa 
maintains  the  rights  of  mankind ;  his  Mud  of  Or- 
leans fights  for  the  rights  of  nations;  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  asMrted  by  William  TelL 

The  second  kind  of  free(K>m  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, flreedom  from  preladice,  appears  in  its 
healthiest,  purest,  and  highest  form,  in  the  truly 
philosophic  mind  of  Posa,  while  the  same  tendency 
appears  in  its  perversion  and  state  of  insanity  in  the 
atheist,  Francis  Moor,  who,  by  the  chemical  force 
of  his  wit,  sublimates  the  wnole  substance  of  the 
moral  world,  respect  and  love,  conscience  and  reli- 
ion,  into  vapid  prejudices,  which  he  thinks  he  can 
low  away  by  the  breath  of  his  month. 

Freedom  from  prejudice  in  a  more  confined 
sphere,  and  more  practical  form,  appears  in  Ferdi- 
nand Walter  and  Louisa  Miller,  contending  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  heart,  against  the  aristocracy  of 
Ferdinand's  father  and  Lady  Milford. 

The  same  principle  appears  in  that  scene  of 
"  William  Tell,"  in  which  Rudenz,  after  his  political 
conversion  by  Bertha,  enters  the  house  after  his 
uncle's  death,  and,  after  being  received  by  Walter 
Furst  and  others  as  their  future  feudal  lord,  aspires 
after  the  higher  privilege  of  being  considered  by 
them  as  a  friend  of  the  friends  of  his  country. 
When  Melchthal  refuses  to  give  Radenz  his  hand, 
Walter  Fu»t  says, 

Olve  him  jonr  hand  1  his  ntamlng  heart 
Daservea  oonfldanoo. 

Mdohihal.  Yon  have  never  reroeetod 

The  hasbandman ;  taj,  what  shall  we  expect  fh>in  jon  f 

Rttdenm.    O  do  not  remember  the  error  of  my  vonth  I 

MeUAikak  Horo  la  my  hand  1 

The fkrmer*s hand, mypoble Sir,  la abo 
A  pledae  oi  honor,    what,  without  na,  la 
The  knight  ?    And  our  rank  la  older  than  yoora. 

Freedom  from  fear,  is  another  element  of  Schiller^s 
poetry.  Courage,  in  its  lower  form,  is  the  inspiring 
principle  in  *'  Wallenstein's  Gamp,"  while  it  appears 
as  manly  gp*eatneas  in  him  who  is  the  idol  of  the 
camp,  who,  when  all  his  supports  from  without  have 
dropped  off,  and  left  him  a  leafless  trunk,  feels  and 
announces  that  now  his  time  has  come, — ^for. 

It  mnst.be  night  fi>r  Frledknd^s  ttan  to  sUna. 

The  same  principle  appears  in  William  Tell,  as  a 
devoted  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  goodness  of  his 
bow,  his  arm,  and  his  eonsoience.  It  appears  as 
elevated  resignation  in  Mary  Stuart,  and  as  heroie 
inspiration  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  highest  form  of  freedom,  freedom  from  debas- 
ing'immorality,  purity  of  heart,  is  so  charaeteristio 
of  Schiller's  poetry,  that  we  may  apply  to  it  with 

SMsuliar  truth  the  words  of  KlopstocK,  in  describing 
erman  poetry.    Schiller^s  poetry  is  a  chaste  virsin 
lookinff  up  to  heaven.    It  is  this  which  gives,  to  his 

Seat  dramatio  pictures,  the  highest  ideal  beauty, 
e  beauty  of  holineaSi  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
holy  innocence  which  gives  to  the  simple  daughter 
of  the  musician.  Miller,  a  sense  of  rank  which  out- 
shines all  earthly  distinctions,  and  will  appear 
brightest  where  all  these  walls  of  partition  must 
&1L  "  Then,  mother,"  she  says,  "  wnen  every  en- 
velope of  rank  bursts,  when  men  arc  nothiug  but 
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men,— I  shftD  bring  vith  m»  nothing  bnt  my  inno- 
eeneei  But  my  &ther  says,  ornaments  and  splendid 
titles  will  become  eheap  when  God  eomes,  and 
hearts  rise  in  yalne.  There,  tears  are  aeeonnted  as 
triomphs,  and  beautifol  thoughts  as  anoestorSb 
Then  I  shall  be  a  lady,  my  mother.  And  what  ad- 
vantage will  he  then  hiaye  over  his  faithfol  girl  V* 

This  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Spanish  Queen,  Eliiabeth,  as  the  Marquis  of  Posa 
describes  her  to  his  friend. 

Arrajed  tn  nature^  nnatsamfng  glory, 
With  careless  aDooncera,  all  anaoonaintsd 
With  calottlatlng,  sebool-taogbt  etIqQeUs, 
£qaa]Ijr  free  from  boldness  and  from  fear. 
With  odm,  heroic  step  she  moTce  along 
Tha  narrow,  middle  path  of  modestj ; 
Knows  not  that  she  ezaetad  adorattoiL 
When  sba  was  tu  from  dreaming  or  applanaa. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  his  purpose, 
which  enables  the  single-hearted  hunter  of  the  Alps 
to  bend  his  peaceful  Imw  to  works  of  blood.  It  was 
that  purity  which  makes  the  simple  wise,  that  en- 
ablea  Bertha,  of  Bruneek,  to  open  the  eyes  of  her 
deluded  lover  to  the  deception  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  and  to  his  own  true  destiny  and  duty. — ^The 
Maid  of  Orleans,  the  pure  virgin,  was  intrusted  with 
the  standard  of  Heaven :  it  was  the  £uth  in  her  own 
purity  which  made  the  sword  invincible  in  her 
nand. — ^But  the  power  and  beauty  of  this  moral 
princi]>le,  the  prophetio  wisdom  of  childlike  inno- 
cence, is  most  niUy  and  gloriously  displayed  in  Max 
and  Theklo.  When  Max  is  wavering  between  the 
two  ways,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  poasession  of 
his  Thekla,  and  is  reoonmiended  to  his  heart  by  the 
filial  gratitude  he  owes  to  her  father, — while  the 
other,  pointed  out  by  his  conscience,  is  darkened  by 
the  treachery  of  his  own  fisther,  and  still  more,  by 
the  certain  loss  of  his  highest  hope  in  life, — ^it  is  in 
this  moment  of  fearful  doubt,  that  he  says. 

Where  is  the  Toloe  of  tratfa  which  I  dara  follow  t 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  mj  heart    We  all 
Bnt  ntter  wliat  our  passionate  wishes  dictate  : 
0  that  an  angel  would  desoend  from  heaven. 
And  scoop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncorrupted. 
With  a  pore  liand  from  the  pure  Foant  of  Light 

(IH»  eyes  glanM  on  TktUa.) 
What  other  angel  seek  I  ?    To  this  heart, 
To  this  nnerring  hc^  will  I  submit  it ; 
Will  ask  thy  love  which  has  the  power  to  bless 
The  happj  man  slone,  Bverted  erer 
From  tne  disquieted  and  guiltr,— canst  thou 
Btllllovemelf  Istoyt    Baj  that  thou  caost,  * 

And  I  am  the  Duke's        a  a  a  ^  ^ 

Speak  and  lot  thy  heart  decide  it 

0  thy  own 


ThOda. 
Hath  long  ago  decided.    Follow  thou 
Thy  heart's  first  feeling. 

#  a  a  a  a 


Being  fidthftil 


To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  Ihlthfti  too  to  roa. 
If  our  fates  part  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  diTide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piocolomini  and  Friedland : 
Bnt  we  belong  not  to  our  houses ;  -—       Oo  I 

Thus,  when  conflicting  passions,  interests,  and 
fears  have  darkened  the  way  of  duty  before  us,  it  is 
the  inward  light,  it  is  purity  of  heart  which  reveals 
the  narrow  path.  The  pure  in  heart  see  tibe  truth, 
because  it  is  they  alone  that  see  God. 

Schiller's  enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  not  a  nega- 
tive or  destructive  principle.  He  manifested  in  his 
poetry  a  striving  alter  freedom  from  oppression, 
from  fear,  from  prejudice,  and  sin,  from  alf  earthly 
and  unreasonable  restraints,  that  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  might  unfold  itself  purely  and 
fujly  in  the  individual  and  in  society.  His  love  of 
freedom  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
of  tliat  pure  delight  in  perfection,  the  love  of  na- 
ture, of  man,  and  of  Goo,  which  is  tiie  life  of  his 
poetvy. 


**  Quiet  kingdom  of  pbntsi  in  thy  silent  wonders 
I  hear  the  steps  of  the  Deity ;  thv  meritless  excel- 
lence carries  my  inquiring  mind  upward  to  the 
highest  understanding  ;  in  thy  still  mirror  I  see  his 
divine  image  reflected.  Man  troubles  the  silver 
stream ;  where  man  walks,  the  Creator  disappears^" 

That  Schiller  loved  in  nature  what  excites  most 
deeply  those  powers  and  passions  which  are  peculiar 
to  man,  might  be  shown  by  many  other  passages. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  sunset  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  in  **  The  Robbers"  f  *'  Thus  is  a  hero's 
death  adorable.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  mj 
£svorite  thou^t  to  live  Uke  the  aun,  to  die  like  hinL 
It  was  a  boyish  thought  lliere  was  a  time  when  I 
oonld  not  sleep  if  I  had  forgotten  my  evening 
prayenL  O  my  innoeeneel  See,  all  nave  gone 
foru  to  Bun  themselves  in  the  peaceful  beam  of 
spring; — ^why  must  I  alone  inhale  infernal  in- 
fluences from  the  Joys  of  heaven  f  All  is  so  happy  \ 
all  beings  related  to  each  other  by  the  spirit  of 
peace,  the  whole  world  one  fiunily,  and  one  Father 
above  1  not  my  father ; — I  alone  rejected,  alone  ex- 
cluded from  the  ranks  of  the  pura  Not  to  me  the 
sweet  name  of  child, — not  to  me  the  languishing 
look  of  the  loved  one,^never,  never  the  embrace 
of  a  bosom  friend." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  impression  of  the 
sunrise  over  Genoa  upon  the  ambitious  Fiesco^  and 
that  of  the  sunrise  in  the  Alps  upon  the  united 
Swiss  f    These  are  the  words  or  Fiesca 

«<This  majestic  cityl  mine  I  to  rise  upon  it  like 
the  royal  dny,  to  brood  over  it  with  a  monarch's 
power  1  One  moment  of  royaltj  absorbs  all  the 
marrow  of  human  ezistencci  Spht  the  thunder  into 
its  elementary  syllables,  and  it  becomes  a  luUabv 
for  babes  ;  join  them  together  into  one  sudden  peal, 
and  the  royal  sound  moves  the  eternal  heavena. 

In  the  Rutli,  Rosselmon,  the  priest,  says,  when  he 
sees  the  morning  place  its  glowing  sentries  on  the 
mountain  tops — 

Br  this  pure  light  which  greets  us  first  of  all 
The  nations  that  are  dwelling  far  beKiw, 
HeaTily  breathing  in  the  smoke  of  dtiea, 
Let  us  swear  the  oath  of  our  new  covenant 
We  will  be  one  nation  of  brothers,  never 
To  eepantta  in  danger  or  distress. 
We  will  be  ft«e,  free  as  our  fathers  wars, 
And  nther  die  than  live  in  servituda. 
We  *n  put  our  trust  upon  the  highest  Ood, 
And  thus  wa  will  not  fear  the  power  of  mea. 

Tlie  Swiss  fisherman  sees,  in  the  fearftil  agitation 
of  the  lake,  the  power  of  the  angel  of  divine  ven- 
geance, that  has  stirred  up  the  deep  waters  against 
the  tyrant  that  is  floating  upon  them. 

Judgments  of  God  I  yes,  K  Is  he  himseU; 
The  hau^tT  Landvogt,— there  ha  sails  along; 
And  with  him,  in  his  ship,  he  bean  his  crime. 
O  swiftly  the  Avanger*s  arm  has  found  htm  I 
Now  o'er  himself  he  knows  a  stronger  master. 
The  waves  heed  not  his  bidding ; 
llieea  rocks  will  not  bow  down  their  heads  beftm 
His  hat.    Nay,  do  not  pray,  my  boy,  do  not 
Attempt  to  May  the  arm  (rf  the  Avenger. 

The  restless,  homesick  spirit  of  the  Queen  of  Soot- 
land  soars  beyond  her  prison,  and  embarks  in  the 
clouds,  flitting  overhead 

Hastening  etonds  I  yesiflorsonhigbl 

With  you  I  would  wander,  with  you  I  would  fly. 

Greet  for  me  sweetly  the  land  of  my  youtti  1 

Doomed  in  this  land  of  bondage  to  tury. 

Ah !  I  have  no  one  my  messsge  to  esny. 

Free  in  the  air  is  vour  lofty  wav. 

Far  beyond  this  Queen^  impenous  sway. 

In  "  The  MiBanthrope,"  the  disappointed  lover  of 
man  seeks  consolation  in  nature. 

"Man,  noble,  lofty  phenomenon,  most  beautifiL^ 
of  all  the  thoughts  of  tne  Creator.  How  rich,  how 
perfect  did  you  proceed  from  his  hands  I    What 
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melodies  dept  in  your  breMi  before  your  peasion 
dertroyed  the  golden  play  1  All  beings  eroaad  yon 
■eek  and  attain  the  beautiful  statare  of  perfection  ; 

Cklone  stand  onripe  and  misshapen  in  the  Isolt- 
plan.  Discerned  b^  no  eye,  admired  by  no  un- 
derstandinff,  the  pearl  in  the  silent  shell,  the  crystal 
in  the  depUi  of  the  moantaiu,  strive  after  the  most 
perfect  form.  Gratefully  all  the  children  of  nature 
present  the  ripened  fruits  to  the  contented  mother ; 
whererer  she  has  sowed,  she  finds  a  harvest ;  yon 
^one,  her  dearest,  her  most  favored  son,  are  not 
among  them ;  only  what  she  gave  to  you  she  finds 
no  more,  she  knows  it  no  more  in  its  disfigured 
beauty. 

"  Be  perfect!  Harmonies  without  number  are 
slumbering  in  you,  to  awake  at  your  bidding ;  call 
tiiem  fortii  by  your  excellence.  To  bless  you  is  the 
eoronal  after  which  all  beings  are  aspiring ;  your 
wild  passion  opposes  this  kind  intention  ;  you  rorci- 
bly  pervert  the  beneficent  objects  of  nature.  Ful- 
ness of  life  she  hns  spread  around  you,  and  you 
eoctract  death  from  it  Your  hatred  sharpened  the 
peaceful  iron  into  a  sword ;  your  avarice  charges 
with  crimes  and  curses  the  innocent  gold  ;  on  your 
intemperate  lip  the  life  of  the  vine  becomes  poison. 
That  which  is  perfect  serves  your  crimes,  but  your 
erimes  do  not  infect  it  You  ean  rob  it  of  its  des- 
tination, bat  of  the  obedience  with  which  it  serves 
you,  you  cannot  deprive  it  Be  humane,  or  be 
a  barbarian ;  with  equally  suitable  pulsation  the 
loyal  heart  will  accompany  your  hatred  or  your 
gentleneaa." 

The  most  vast  and  sublime  illustration  of  the 
moral  nature  and  destiny  of  man  by  the  nature  of 
6od*s  creation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  Tosa 
to  tiie  Spanish  King. 

Look  roand 
On  God't  bssntifhl  world  I    Lo  I  it  is  fonndad 
On  freodom  ;  and  Wbold  I  how  rioh  it  b 
Through  fk^edom.    He,  the  fi^rMt  Creator,  throws 
Into  a  drop  of  dew,  ao  intect,  and  allows 
That  even  in  the  dread  realms  of  corruption 
Desire  should  find  dellffht    Your  world,  how  narrOTi; 
How  poor  I    The  mstUng  of  a  leaf  affrights 
The  lord  of  Gbristendom.    Yon,  Sire,  must  tranhlo 
At  every  virtne.    He,  rather  than  prednds 
The  beautiftil  phenomenon  of  ft'eeaom, 
Even  allows  the  dreadful  hoet  of  evil 
To  rage  In  his  creation.    Him,  the  artist, 
Yon  see  not ;  modestlj  he  disappears 
Behind  eternal  laws ;— and  the  freethinker 
Bees  these,  but  sees  not  Him.    Why  does  it  need 
A  Ood  ?  he  says ;  the  world  is  self-snlBeient 
And  never  Christian's  worship  has  extolled  Him, 
Better  than  that  freethinker's  blasphemy. 

To  these  passages,  selected  from  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  Schiller,  many  others  might  be 
added  from  his  various  works,  to  show  how  his  love 
of  nature  was  characterised  by  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  his  mind.  He  loved  nature  for  herself,  in 
all  her  various  shapes  and  moods ;  but  he  loved 
best  those  things  in  nature  whieh  call  forth  most 
effectually  the  energies,  the  strong  and  tender  emo- 
tions and  high  aspirations  of  uie  soul,  all  that 
reminds  man  of  his  sublime  destiny,  and  aids  him  in 
attaining  it  He  saw  in  her  the  true  friend  of  man, 
exercising  over  him,  according  to  the  different  states 
of  his  mind,  an  exhilarating  or  consoling,  inspiriting 
or  tranquillizing  influence ;  again  he  saw  in  her  a 
salutary  enemy  of  man,  rousing  his  active  powers  to 
constant  watchfolncis  and  brave  resistance  ;  finally, 
he  found  in  her  a  prophet,  that  is  sent  to  man 
to  solve  the  dark  enigmas  of  his  own  being  and 
destiny. 

Freedom  and  love,  the  two  elements  of  our  moral 
nature,  of  true  humanity,  are  the  living  springs  of 
Schiller^s  poetry.  The  history  of  his  dramatio 
genius,  which  I  nave  endeavored  to  set  before  you. 


shows  how  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  love  grew  in 
him,  to  the  end  of  his  course.  This  spirit,  which  in 
'*  The  Robben,"  and  other  productions  of  his  eariy 
life,  which  might  well  be  called  the  heroie  age  of 
his  genius,  appears  in  the  shape  of  Hereules,  with 
the  dub  and  the  lion-ekin,  going  about  to  free  the 
earth  from  t^yrants  and  monsters;  the  same  spirit 
spears  in  his  **  Carlos,"  and  his  later  productions, 
in  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  his  **  Mary  Stuart,"  his 
"  William  Tell"  It  is  the  instinct  of  liberty  war- 
ring offainst  the  tyranny  of  circumstances  and  arbi- 
trary institutions.  In  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco," 
it  appears  in  the  character  of  Fiesco  himseU^ 
united  with  the  ruling  passion  of  ambition;  while 
in  that  of  Verrina  it  assumes  the  austere  grandeur 
of  a  Roman  and  a  Stoic.  In  "  Intrigue  and  Love," 
all  the  imperfov  tlons  of  European  governments  are 
unsparingly  exposed.  The  old  Adam  of  the  feudal 
wond,  with  all  hia  imperfections  and  deformities,  is 
brouffht  before  the  confessional  of  sound  reason  and 
enlightened  philanthropy. 

His  poetry  is,  indeed,  essentially  a  revelation  of 
moral  beauty;  all  his  dramatic  productions  prove 
his  faith,  that  wliile  all  other  created  beinss  are 
confined  by  necessary  laws  to  a  finite  mode  of  exist- 
ence, man  alone  possesses  a  creative  power,  being 
able  to  form  his  own  character,  and  capable  of  itm- 
nite  advancement  The  freedom,  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  is  the  native  soil  of  his  poetry  ;  every  good 
principle  loves  to  grow  in  it,  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  does  not  appear  as  the  forced  production  of 
rigid  self-control,  out  as  springing  up  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  with  living  grace  and  ideal 
beauty. 

Ms8.  FoLLEN,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
undertook  the  entire  charge  of  the  education  of 
their  only  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  olJ.  To 
facilitate  this  and  other  objects,  she  received  into 
her  hoose  a  few  other  pupils,  all  of  whom  she 
fitted  for  matriculation  at  Harvard.  In  addition 
to  the  Memoir  of  her  husband,  this  lady  is  the 
author  of  Sketchy  of  Married  Life;  The  Skeptic^ 
a  tale;  a  yolnme  of  Poems  on  Occasional  Topics^ 
published  in  1839,  and  a  number  of  magazino 
tales  and  sketches. 

The  following  is  from  her  yolume  of  pooms. 

OH  Tm  DIATH  OP  ▲  BOAUnnTL  OZBU 

The  young,  the  lovely,  pass  away, 

Ne'er  to  be  seen  again ; 
Earth's  fairest  flowers  too  soon  decay 

Its  blasted  trees  remain. 

FuU  oft,  we  see  the  brightest  thing 

That  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Smile  in  the  light,  then  droop  ita  wing» 

And  fode  away,  and  die. 

And  kindly  is  the  lesson  given ; 

Then  dry  the  falling  tear : 
Thev  came  to  raise  our  hearts  to  Heaven ; 

They  go  to  call  us  there. 

CALVIN  COLTON. 

OALyiN  OoLToir  was  bom  at  Long  Meadow,  Mas- 
aaohiisettB.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Oollege  in 
1812 ;  and  aft»r  completing  a  course  of  diyinity 
at  Andover,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman in  1815.  He  became  a  minister  of  a 
congregation  at  Batayia,  New  York,  a  position 
he  retained  until  compelled  in  1826,  by  the 
fiiilare  of  his  yoice,  to  abandon  preaching;  af- 
.  ter  which,  he  employed  himself  by  oontribat* 
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inff  to  various  reUgions  and  literary  periodic 
cau.  In  the  sammer  of  1881,  after  having 
made  a  long  toor  throng  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  American  Union,  he  Tinted  Lon- 
don as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Toric  Oheer- 
Ver.  During  his  residence  in  England  he  pnh- 
lished  in  1882,  A  Manual  for  Bmigrant$  to  Ame- 
TtoOy  and  The  HUtory  and  ChaTaet€r  of  Ammiean 
Mmvali  of  BeHffian^  which  passed  throngh  two 
or  three  editions :  in  1838,  incited  by  the  constant 
attacks  by  the  British  press  on  everything  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  this  country,  he  pnb- 
lished  a  spirited  aefence  entitled  Tks  Amoncofu 
hff  an  Ammiean  in  London^  and  during  the  same 
year,  1%6  Ameriean  Cottager^  a  popnliu*  religious 
story ;  A  Tour  of  tks  Ameriean  Laicee  and  among 
tiU  Indiane  of  the  North  West  Territory^  in  two 
volomes,  and  Ckwreh  and  State  in  America^  a 
defence  of  the  voluntary  system,  in  reply  to  some 
remarics  of  the  Bishoo  of  Ixmdon. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  New  York  in  1885,  he 

Published  Four  Yean  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
886.  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Froteetant 
Jetuttitm^  in  which  he  reviewed  the  intriguing 
and  intolerant  course  of  many  of  the  prominent 
religious  and  benevolent  organizations  of  the  coun- 
tij  with  openness  and  severity.  Hia  next  work, 
TnougJUe  on  the  Beligioue  State  of  the  Country^ 
and  Beaeone  for  preferring  Epieeopacy^  presented 
the  causes  of  his  recent  step  in  taking  Episcopal 
orders. 

Mr.  Oolton  next  devoted  his  attention  to  politi- 
cal topics.  In  1888,  he  published,  Abolition  a 
Sedit%on^  and  Abolition  and  Colcnieation  Conr 
trcuted  ;  in  1889,  A  Voice  from  America  to  Eng- 
land by  an  Ameriean  Gentleman^  a  work  some- 
what similar  to  his  Amerieane;  in  1840,  The 
Crieie  (^  the  Country^  Ameriean  Jaeobiniem^and 
One  Preeidential  Term^  a  series  of  tracts  with  the 
signature  of  "  Junius"  which  were  very  widely 
circulated  by  the  Whig  party,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Harrison.  In  1842,  he  edited  a 
paper  at  WaHhington  called  the  True  Whig,  and 
in  1848  and  *4  published  a  new  series,  ten  in  num- 
ber, of  the  Juniui  Tracts. 

In  November,  1844,  he  visited  Henry  Clay  at 
Ashland,  to  collect  materials  for  a  Life  of  the  great 
statesman ;  for  whose  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
he  had,  in  common  with  so  great  a  multitude  of 
his  countrymen,  labored  long  and  arduously.  Mr.< 
Clay  permitted  free  access  to  his  papers,  and  the 
work  was  completed  and  published  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  The  Righte  of 
LaboT^  a  work  in  defence  of  a  protective  tariffl 
It  was  followed  by  a  second  and  more  extensive 
work  on  political  economy  in  1848,  entitled  Pub- 
lie  Economy  for  the  Uhtted  Statee^  in  which  he 
advocates  the  protective  system.  His  last  w<n^ 
is  a  volume  entitled  The  G&nim  and  Mieeian  of 
the  Proteetant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States^  in  which  his  aim  is  to  show  the  descent  of 
^at  body  from  the  Apostolic  age,  independent  of 
the  dhuTch  c^  Rome ;  its  purification  from  error 
at  the  Reformation  and  emancipation  from  state 


control  at  the  American  Bevolutioil,  with  iti  sub- 
sequent rapid  progress  and  consequent  incumbent 
duties. 

Mr.  Golton  was  a  few  years  since  appmnted 
professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity  College^ 
Hartford,  a  position  which  he  still  retains. 

WALTEB  OOLTON 

Was  bom  in  Rutland,  Vt,  in  1797.  He  was  gra- 
duated from  Tale  College  in  1 822,  and  after  a  tmee 
years^  course  at  Andover,  was  ordained  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  He  became  a  teacher  in  an 
academy  at  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  while  thus 
occupied,  wrote  a  prise  essay  on  Duelling,  and  a 
number  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  with  the 
signature  of  ^^Bertram,^^  for  various  journals. 
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In  1828,  he  became  editor  of  the  American 
Spectator,  a  weekly  political  paper  at  Washing- 
ton, and  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
who  in  1880,  on  a  sea  voyage  being  recommend- 
ed for  the  benefit  <^  Mr.  Colton's  health,  aflTered 
him  a  consulship  or  a  chaplaincy  in  the  navy. 
He  accepted  the  clerical  post,  and  joined  the  West 
India  squadron.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  re- 
lated <^  his  self-possession  while  on  the  station. 
He  had  occasion  to  comment  with  severitv  on  the 
conduct  of  the  police  during  an  affray  between 
several  American  sailors  and  a  party  of  Spaniards, 
in  which  several  of  the  former  were  killed.  The 
mayor  of  the  place,  a  Spaniard,  rushed  on  the 
chaplain  with  a  long  knife,  but  being  met  by  the 
other  with  a  drawn  pistol  and  a  threat  to  shoot  if 
he  advanced  a  step,  desisted. 

On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Constel- 
lation frigate,  and  made  a  three  years'  cruise  in 
^e  Mediterranean,  during  which  he  derived  the 
materials  for  his  Ship  and  Shore^  and  Vieit  to 
Constantinople  and  Athens^  volumes  published  in 
1885  and  1886.  He  was  next  appointed  Hitiitorio- 
grapher  to  the  Exploring  Expedition ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  force  originally  de- 
signed to  be  sent  did  not  accompany  it,  but  was 
stationed  at  Philadelphia  as  chaplain  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  afterwards  of  liie  Naval  Asylum.  He 
also  edited  in  1841  and  1842,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  wrote  articles  for  other 
journals. 

In  1844,  he  delivered  a  poem  oititled  The 
Sailor  at  the  Commencement  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  which  is  still  in  manuscript  In  1846 
he  was  married,  and  soon  after  ordered  to  the 
squadron  for  the  Padfia  A  short  time  aft»r  his 
arrival  at  Monterey  he  was  appointed  Alcalde  of 
the  city,  an  office  which  he  discharsed  during  the 
Mexican  war  with  efficiency.  He  also  established 
the  CaJ^omian,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
California,  which  was  aft^rwarus  traniaferred  to 
San  Francisco,  and  entitled  the  Alta  California. 
He  was  also  the  builder  of  the  first  school-house 
in  the  present  state ;  and  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  the  first  to 
make  known  the  discovery  of  California  gold  to 
the  residents  of  the  Atlantic  states.  During  his 
residence  on  Uie  Pacific  he  wrote  Deck  and  Fort 
and  Three  Years  in  Oalifomia. 
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He  reCbroed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  siiniiner  of 
1850,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  additional  ydomes  of  his  travel&wnen  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  exposure  on  a  viidt  to  Washington  he 
took  a  yiolent  cold,  which  led  to  a  dropsy,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  22d  of  Jannary,  1851. 

Two  additional  Yolomesfrom  his  pen,  Landand 
Lee  and  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor^  Notee  on  France 
and  Italy ^  and  other  Literary  Bemaine^  appeared 
shortly  after  his  decease;  the  last,  accompanied 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  from  his  friend  the 
Sev.  Henry  T.  Oheever. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Oolton*8  Tolumes  is  lively  and 
entertaining.  He  has  also  his  serious  vein,  is  fond 
of  sentiment,  which  often  advances  from  prose  into 
simple  but  harmonious  verse.  The  long  series  of 
volumes  to  which  his  wanderings  have  extended, 
furnishes  in  this  a  proof  of  their  popular  accepta- 
tion. 

HUGH  BWINTON  LEGABi. 

HuoH  SwiNTON  Leoabb,  ouo  of  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  scholars  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, was  bom  in  Oharleston,  South  Carolina, 
January  2.  1797.  As  his  name,  in  connexion 
with  the  place  of  his  nativity,  imports,  he  was  of 
Huguenot  ancestry.  On  his  mother^s  side,  from 
whom  he  derived  the  name  of  Swinton,  he  was 
<^  Sootdi  descent.  His  father  dying  left  him  en- 
tirely  dependent,  at  an  early  age,  upon  his  mother, 
a  lady  everyway  qualified  for  the  oischarge  of  her 
duties.  In  his  fourth  year  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  inoculate  the  child  with  the  small-pox. 
The  vims  acted  with  unusual  power  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  finally  concentratea  its  force  in  large 
sores  on  the  elbows  and  kneesw  He  was  thus 
compelled  to  lie  on  his  back  for  some  three 
months,  and  was  reduced  from  a  hearty  state  of 
health  to  a  mere  skeleton,  being  carried  about  on 
a  {hIIow  in  his  mother's  arms.  The  tmnora  were 
finally  healed,  but  produced  a  lasting  effect  on  his 
growth,  so  that  for  eight  or  nine  years  he  made 
soaroely  any  perceptible  advance  in  stature.  After 
that  period  he  suddenly  shot  up,  but  the  growth 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
leaving  him  with  limbs  of  dwarfed  proportions. 
The  defects  of  his  body,  however,  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  development  of  his  mind,  by 
forcing  him  to  seek  emplojonent  and  pleasure  in 
inteUeotnal  rather  than  athledo  exercises. 

His  education  commenced  at  an  eariy  age,  for 
he  leamt  to  read  while  carried  about,  as  we  have 
related,  in  his  mother's  anns.  He  was  sent  to 
school  before  his  sixth  year,  and  passing  through 
the  hands  of  successive  teachers — ^many  of  whom, 
themselves  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  ex- 
pressed prognostications  of  his  future  eminence — 
entered  the  then  recently  established  University 
of  South  Oarolina  at  Oolumbia  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  His  fiivorite  studies  during  his  collegiate 
career  were  the  olassios  and  philosophy.  The  other 
departments  of  the  course  were,  however,  not  neg- 
lected, as  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  hisdaai. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  his  former  teachers,  Mr. 
Mitchell  King,*  who  had  in  the  meantime  become 


*  Mr.  King  wm  %  maok  of  great  b«06TOlenoe  m  well  m  ablHtj. 
At  a  aabaeqiientperlod  he  aooepted,  at  great  loaa  and  Inoon- 
renlenee,  the  oflue  of  Beoordor  and  Cttjr  Jodge  of  Charleaton, 


a  leading  practitioner  of  Charleston.  After  three 
years  of  diligent  preparation  he  was  ^^  arriving 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  fully  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  but  instead  of  presenting  him- 
self for  examination  he  determined  to  pursue  his 
legal  studies  at  the  European  Universities. 

In  May,  1818,  he  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  several  months.  His  previous  study  of 
many  of  the  modem  languages  had  qualified  him 
to  appear  with  advantage  in  continental  society, 
but  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  tne  law  and  of  the  languages,  with 
which  he  had  not  as  yet  become  thoroughly  con- 
versant. 

From  Paris  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  instead 
of^  as  he  originally  proposed,  Gottingen.  On  his 
arrival  he  entered  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  of  the  Univor^dty, 
which  were  in  the  charge  of  Irving,  Playfair,  and 
Murray.  He  also  attended  the  private  class  of  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Murray.  His  chief 
attention  was  ^ven  to  the  law,  but  the  testimony 
of  his  associate,  Mr.  Preston,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  hard  student  in  the  ouier  departments  aa 
well.  ^  He  gave  three  hours  a  day  to  Playfair, 
Leslie,  and  Murray,  in  the  lecture-room.  From 
eight  to  ten  were  devoted  to  Heineccius,  Cigaciua, 
and  Terrasson ;  side  by  side  with  whom  \B,y  upon 
his  table,  Dante  and  Tasso,  Guicciardini,  Davila, 
and  Madbiavelli.  To  this  mass  of  labor  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  quiet  diligence,  sometimes 
animated  into  a  sort  of  intellectual  joy.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  himself  at  breakfast,  Sunday 
morning,  on  the  same  seat  where  he  had  break- 
fasted the  day  before — ^not  having  quitted  it 
meantime.'^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  Edinburgh 
he  passed  a  year  in  travellinff  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, France.  Belgium,  the  iuiine,  and  Switzer- 
land, returning  to  Charleston  by  way  of  New 
York  and  Washington.  His  first  attention  on  his 
return  home  was  given  to  the  affiurs  of  his  mo- 
therms  plantation  on  John^s  Island  near  Charleston, 
which  had  suffered  for  want  of  efficiency  in  ita 
management.  He  was  elected  from  this  district 
in  the  autumn  after  his  arrival,  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  1820  to  1822. 
At  the  dose  of  this  period  he  become,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  requirements  of  his  profession,  a  re- 
sident of  Charleston,  where  the  mother  and  son, 
being  unwilling  to  be  separated,  the  remainder  of 
the  family  soon  followed  him. 

Hb  extensive  erudition  seems,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  have  acted  unfavorably  to  his  success. 
Clients  supposed  him  more  at  home  in  the  study 
than  the  court-room.  '*  Sir,*'  said  he,  in  answer 
to  a  query  addi'essed  to  him  at  that  time,  ^*  do  you 
ask  how  I  get  along?  Do  vou  inquire  what  my 
trade  brings  me  in?  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  a 
variety  of  canes,  and,  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, sometimes  get  a  fee;  but  in  general,  sir,  I 
practise  upon  the  old  Roman  plan ;  and,  like  Ci- 


■Bd  perfcrmed  Its  datlee  gretQitonalf.  In  order  that  the  prerl- 
one  UMDmbent,  Jndge  Azmn,  tnoeiNidtated  hj  ponlTiie,  mtefat 
•till  oontlnne  in  the  reoelpt  of  his  ofBdal  emolamente.  Ho 
oontlnned  theee  gntnltone  B«nieee  during  the  Hfh  of  Jadgo 
Azaon,  end  for  e  fo  w  months  sfter  his  deoeese  fn  the  benefit  <^ 
his  nurlTing  fkunllj. 
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oero'B,  my  clients  pav  me  what  they  like — tiist 
iB,  often,  notliing  at  flfl," 

In  1624  he  was  agaia  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislatarc,  where  he  remained  antil  chosen 
b;  it  Attorney-General  of  the  stale.  Boring  the 
Btormy  Jiscnstdons  of  this  period  lie  ivtu  on  advi:- 
cate  of  the  doctrine  of  ataUia  rights,  but  opposed 
to  noIUfioation. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Soutlicm  Review  in 
1827,  he  gave  efficient  aid  in  the  plan  and  pro.-^e- 
CDtion  of  tlie  work,  ciiDtribntingon  more  than  one 
occa^ion  more  than  bulf  the  umtter  of  a  number. 
The  increase  of  hid  profueional  iiroutice,  and  his 
flppoiiitment  finullj  as  State  Attuniey,  compelled 
him,  after  a  few  yeom,  to  cca-«  his  contributions, 
and  the  Review,  deprived  of  his  puweitbl  aid,  was 
soon  after  discontinued. 

While  Blate  Attorney  he  was  calle<1  to  orgnc  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 
The  ability  he  displayed  attracted  univertud  admi- 
ration, and  led  to  his  intimate  acqniuntance  with 
Mr.  Ucingston,  lien  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
eminence  in  the  department  of  civil  law  rendered 
him  oompetent  to  appreciate  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing displayed  by  tho  pleader  in  the  same  field. 
The  Secretary  soon  after  tendered  I-egare  the  np- 

Siinttnent  of  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of 
russela  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  carry  his  study  nf  the  civil  law  still  further 
with  a  view  to  qoalify  hiniself  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  os  to  what  extent  the  incor- 
poration of  tJie  system  into  that  of  the  United 
States  might  be  desirable.  The  appointment  was 
accepted,  and  I-egarfi  at  once  entered  on  its  dntics. 
These  were  slight,  leaving  him  ample  time  for 
stndy,which  he  improved  bya  oourse  of  civil  law 
nnder  Savigny,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Dnfch, 
German,  and  Romaic  Ian gnages.  He  remained  in 
bis  misBion  for  four  years,  returning  in  the  sum- 
luer  of  18S6  t*>  New  York,  where  he  was  met  by 


the  oSbr,  eameBtly  pressed  upon  his  acceptance, 
of  a  nomination  for  Congress.  He  was  elected, 
and  entered  the  Honse  of  Repre!<enta tires  at  the 
oommenceinent  of  the  Van  Bnren  administrBtion. 
At  the  extra  session  in  September  he  delivered 
a  masteriy  speech  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  Bub-treft'ury.  His  opinions  were  those  of  the 
minority  in  his  state,  and  at  the  next  election  he 
was  defeated. 

He  returned  with  renewed  ardor  to  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  conduct  of  several  important  cases.  Be 
also  entered  warmly  into  the  presidential  contest 
of  1310,  and  delivereil  eloquent  speeches  at  Rich- 
mond and  New  York,  llis  article  on  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  Nbw  York  Review,  was  written 
abont  the  same  time. 

In  IMl  L^^r6  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
Attorney-General  of  th«  United  States.  It  was 
anoflice  for  which  hewaseminently  qualified,  and 
in  which  he  eminently  distinguished  himself. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  mti- 
fication  of  die  A^hburton  treaty,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which,  especially  in  the  portinn  regarding 
tiie  ri^t  of  search,  Mr.  Legare  had  rendered  im- 
portant service,  he  discharged  for  some  time  thft 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State. 


do- 


In  January,  184S,  he  sustained  a  severe  ' 
nestio  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attaeheil.  They  were 
soon,  however,  to  be  united  in  death  as  they  had 
been  in  Ufe.  In  the  futlowing  June  the  Prendent 
and  cabinet  visited  Boston  to  take  part  in  the  c«- 
remoniea  attending  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Mr,  Legare  Wiia  seized,  on  his 
arrival  in  Boston,  witli  a  disease  of  the  bowels 
which  had,  during  the  previons  autmnn,  proituced 
such  e:cireine  aufiering  as  to  cause  the  declaration 
to  his  sister,  that  if  it  pleased  God  he  would  ra- 
ther die  than  live  in  such  torment.  He  was  una- 
ble to  take  part  in  theoclebrationof  the  following 
day,  Saturday,  and  on  Sundiiy  yielded  to  the  eoM- 
citations  ot  his  friend,  Professor  George  Tii^nor, 
and  was  removed  to  his  residence  in  Park  street, 
where  he  died  on  liie  morning  of  the  twentieth  cf 
the  aame  month.  . 

His  writings  were  oollected  by  his  ii'4er  and  "^ 

tublished  at  Charleston  in  1 846,  with  a  memoir.' 
hey  form  two  large  octnvo  volumes,  and  contolD 
hisjoumnls  during  his  diplomatic  re^denoe  abroad, 
filled  with  lively  details  of  court  gossip,  his  sto- 
dies  and  observations,  public  and  private  corres- 
pondence, speeches  and  articles  for  the  New 
York  and  Southern  Reviews.  These  artioles  ar« 
for  the  most  part  on  clussioa!  or  legal  snbjects,  the 
remainder  being  devoted,  with  few  exceptioa^  to 
authors  of  the  day.  They  display  thorough  em- 
ditiun,  and  are  admirable  as  models  of  hear^ 
scholarship  and  finished  compoation. 


■  WrlUnga  of  HdA  Bwlnton  t«H^  Ida  AUimsT-Oeniinl. 

Acting  BecrtUij  orButa  of  Iba  UnllM  BUI»;  oaiukttng  irf  ■ 
DlnrroTBnuHUudJmniiloriheBhln*:  ntneu from  hK 


[1«Com#pi>iidchL-, 

lo  the  (Jew  Twk  Hid  Boniheni 
loir  of  bK  Ufa.    Edilsd  bj  b 
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world,  and  alwAjs  and  entirely /or  the  worid.  The 
rnnat  nemtu  etfugit  urbe$,  which  has  been  predicated 
of  the  whole  tun^l  tribe,  was  only  in  a  qnalified 
•enae  a  characteriatic  of  hia  If  he  sought  seclusion, 
it  was  not  for  the  retired  leisure  or  the  sweet  and 
innocent  tranquillity  of  a  country  life.  His  retreats 
were  rather  like  that  of  Tibenos  at  Capre»— the 
ffloomy  solitude  of  misanthropy  and  remorse,  hidins 
its  despair  in  darkness,  or  seeking  to  stupify  ana 
drown  it  in  vice  and  debauchery.  But,  even  when 
he  fled  from  the  sight  of  men,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  be  sought  affcer  the  more,  and,  in  the  depth  of 
his  hiding  places,  as  was  long  ago  remarked  of  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens,  he  could  not  live  without  vomitinf 
forth  the  gall  of  his  bitterness,  and  sending  abroad 
most  elaborate  curses  in  good  verse  to  be  admired 
of  the  very  wretches  whom  he  aifected  to  despise. 
He  lived  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world — nor  is  it 
often  that  a  career  so  brief  affords  to  biography  so 
much  impressive  incident,  or  that  the  folly  of  an  un- 
disciplined and  reckless  spirit  has  assumed  such  a 
motley  wear,  and  played  off,  before  God  and  man, 
so  many  extravagant  and  fiiiitastical  antics 

On  tne  other  hand,  there  was,  amidst  all  its  irre- 
gularities, something  strangely  interesting,  some- 
thing, oecnsionally,  even  grand  and  imposing  in  Lord 
Byron's  character  and  mode  of  Ufe.  His  whole  be- 
ing was,  indeed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  extraordi- 
nary, fanciful,  and  fascinating.  All  fiiat  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  men,  whether  for  good  or  evil — ^his 
passions  aid  his  genius,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  woe, 
nis  triumphs  and  his  downfall— eprang  from  the 
same  source,  a  feverish  temperament,  a  burning,  dis- 
tempered, insatiable  imngination ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  actel  most  powerfully  upon  the  imngination 
and  the  sensibility  of  others.  We  well  remember  a 
time — ^it  is  not  more  than  two  lustres  ago— when 
we  could  never  think  of  him  ourselves  but  as  an 
ideal  being — a  creature,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  of 
loneliness  and  mystery" — ^moving  about  the  earth 
like  a  troubled  spirit,  and  even  when  in  the  midst 
of  men,  not  of  theuL  The  enchanter's  robe  which 
he  wore  seemed  to  disguise  his  person,  and  like  an- 
other fiunous  sorcerer  and  sensualist — 

h«  harl«d 
His  dsaBllng  spells  Into  the  spuner  air. 
Of  power  to  chest  the  eye  with  blear  ulasion 
And  give  It  fidse  preieatmeata. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  as  we  have  seen  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  diligently  hobbliue  up  to  his  daily  task  in 
the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  still  more 
when  we  have  gazed  upon  him  for  hours  seated  down 
at  his  clerk*s  desk,  with  a  countenance  of  most  de- 
mure and  business-like  formality,  to  contrast  him,  in 
that  situation,  with  the  only  man,  who  had  not  been, 
at  the  time,  totally  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  by 
his  genius.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  contrast! 
l^ever  did  two  such  men — competitors  in  the  high- 
est walks  of  creative  imagination  and  deep  pathos — 
present  such  a  strange  antithesis  of  moral  character, 
and  domestic  habits  and  pursuits,  as  Walter  Scott  at 
home,  and  Lord  Byron  abroad.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  prose  and  poetry — between  the  dull- 
est realities  of  existence  and  an  incoherent,  though 
powerful  and  agitating  romance — ^between  a  falcon 
trained  to  the  uses  of  a  domestic  bird,  and,  instead 
of  "  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,'*  brought  to  stoop 
at  the  smallest  quarry,  and  to  wait  upon  a  rude 
iportsnmn'.i  bidding  like  a  menial  servant — and  some 
savage,  untamed  eagle,  who,  after  struggling  with 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  until  his  breast  was  bare  and 
bleeding  with  the  agony,  had  flung  himself  forth, 
once  more,  upon  the  gale,  and  was  again  chasing 
before  him  the  "  whole  herd  of  timorous  and  flock- 
ing birdS)"  and  making  his  native  Alps,  through  all 


their  solitudes,  ring  to  his  boding  and  wild  scream. 
Lord  Byron's  pilgrimages  to  £stant  and  famous 
lands — especially  his  fint — heightened  this  effect  of 
his  ffenitis  and  of  his  very  peculiar  mode  of  existencOi 
Ma£uaae  de  StaSl  ascrities  it  to  his  good  fortune  or 
the  deep  policy  of  Napoleon,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  associating  his  name  with  some  of  t^ose  objects 
which  have,  through  all  time,  most  strongly  im- 
pressed the  imaginations  of  men,  with  the  Pyramids, 
the  Alps,  the  Holy  Laud,  ^c.  Byron  had  tne  same 
advantage.  His  muse,  like  Horace's  image  of  Care, 
mounted  with  him  the  steed  and  the  gondola,  the 
post-chaise,  and  the  packet-ship.  His  poems  are,  in 
a  manner,  the  journals  and  common-place  books  of 
the  wandering  Childe.  Thus,  it  is  stated  or  hinted 
that  a  horrible  incident,  like  that  upon  which  the 
Giaour  turns,  had  neariy  taken  pUce  within  Byron's 
own  observation  while  in  the  East  His  sketches  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  seem  to  be 
mere  images,  or,  so  to  express  it,  shadows  thrown 
down  upon  his  pages  from  the  objects  which  he 
visited,  only  colored  and  illumined  with  such  feel- 
ings, reflecfions,  and  associations,  as  they  naturally 
awaken  in  cont^plati ve  and  susceptible  mi  nds.  His 
early  visit  to  Greece,  and  the  heartfelt  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  dwelt  upon  her  loveliness  even  *'  in 
her  age  of  woe" — upon  the  glory  which  once  adorn- 
ed, and  that  whicn  might  stul  await  her — ^have 
identified  him  with  her  name,  in  a  manner  which 
subsequent  events  have  mode  quite  remarkable. 
His  poetry,  when  we  read  it  over  again,  seems  to 
breathe  of  **  the  sanctified  phrensy  of  prophecy  and 
inspiration."  He  now  appears  to  have  been  the 
herald  of  her  resuscitation.  The  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion, which  he  sent  forth  over  Christendom,  was  as 
if  it  had  issued  from  all  her  caves,  fraught  with  the 
woe  and  the  wrongs  of  ages,  and  the  deep  vengeance 
which  at  length  awoke — and  not  in  vain  I  In  ex- 
pressing ourselves  as  we  have  done  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  us  a  melancholy  reflection  that  our  lan- 
guage is  far  more  suitable  to  what  we  have  felt,  than 
to  what  we  now  feel,  in  reference  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Lord  Byron.  The  last  years  of  that 
Ufe^'the  wanton,  gross,  and  often  dull  and  feeble 
ribaldry  of  some  of  his  latest  productions,  broke  the 
spell  which  he  had  laid  upon  our  souls ;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  have  not  since  yielded 
too  much  to  the  disgust  and  aversion  which  follow 
disenchantment  like  its  shadow. 

DAYID  J.  irOOBD 

Was  bom  near  ITCord's  Ferry,  South  Carolina, 
January,  1797,  and  was  educated  at  the  GoUege 
at  Columbia,  in  that  state;  where,  among  his 
class-mates  and  intimate^s  were  the  late  Hugh  S. 
Legar6  and  Professor  II.  J.  Nott. 

In  1818  Mr.  M^Cord  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  Among  his 
associates  in  the  profession  were  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Harper,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston,  Professor 
Nott,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  De  Saussure,  Colonel  Bhmd- 
ing.  Colonel  Gregg,  and  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler, 
since  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  connexion 
with  Mr.  Nott,  he  published  two  volumes  of  Law 
Reports  of  South  Carolina,  known  as  Nott  and 
M'Cord's  Reports,  and  afterwards,  unassisted,  four 
volumes  of  Law  Reports  and  two  of  Chancery 
Reports.  In  connexion  with  Colonel  Blanding, 
he  published  also  one  volume  of  the  ^^  South  Ca- 
rolina Law  Journal." 

In  May,  1889,  Mr.  M'Cord  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  publish  the  "  Statutes  at  Large 
of  South  Oarolina ;"  a  work  which  hod  been  com- 
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roenoed  under  the  anthorily  of  the  ftete,  by  hU 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Oooper.  Dr.  Oooper's 
death  oocnrring  before  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  volnme  of  the  woiic,  it  was  transfsTred  to 
Mr.  irCord,  by  whom  it  was  completed.  The 
woi^  is  in  ten  volmnes  octavo,  inolnoing  a  gene- 
ral index. 

Mr.  M^Oord,  in  addition  to  these  literary  labors 
of  the  law,  was  a  frequent  writer  of  various  perio- 
dicals, chiefly  on  subjects  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy.  He  was  a  writer 
for  both  series  of  the  Southern  Review,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Simms.*  In  these  articles  he  was  an  eloquent 
supporter  of  Southern  institutions,  and  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  M^Gord  was  for  several  years  a.repreeenta- 
tive  of  the  district  of  Richland  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Federal  Relations,  an  important 
position  at  the  time.  To  his  exertions  are  princi- 
pallv  due  the  abolition  of  the  hite  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (composed  of  three  judges),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  which,  improved  by  subsequent 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Pettigru,  is  now  in  force.  Mr. 
M'Cord  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
1886,  and  after  1840  occupied  himself  almost 
entirclv  as  a  cotton  planter. 

He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  at  his  residence  at 
Columbia,  May  12,  1865. 

The  warm  personal  tribute  to  his  memory  in  a 
notice  of  his  merits  at  tiie  bar  and  in  society,  ap- 
peared the  following  week  in  a  newspaper  at 
Columbia,  frt>m  the  pen  of  his  friend  and  former 
law  associate,  tiie  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston.  It  ia  also 
a  genial  account  of  the  higher  social  and  literary 
society  of  Columbia — and,  we  may  add,  a  happy 
reflection  of  the  generous  nature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  writer.  We  present  it  entire  from 
the  Sotttii  Carolinian  of  May  17. 

MxssBS.  Edttobs:  In  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  M'Gord,  in  your  pi4>er  of  the  (H;h 
instant,  you  iDtimate  an  expectation  tiiat  some  one 
will  furnish  a  notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  that 
gentieman.  Pending  the  performance  of  this  pious 
office  by  some  fnend  capable  of  executing  it  ^Hj, 
let  me  cast  a  glove  into  his  grave,  and  place  a  spng 
of  cypress  upon  it  Such  a  work  of  tenderness  I 
had  fondly  hoped  to  have  received  at  his  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  called  upon  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  to  offer  it  at  his  tomb. 

Many  will  bring  tributes  of  sorrow,  of  kindness 
and  affection,  and  relieve  a  heaving  bosom  by  utter* 
ing  words  of  praise  and  commendation;  for  in 
truth,  during  many  years  he  has  been  the  chann  and 
delight  of  the  society  of  Columbia,  and  of  that  so- 
ciety, too,  when,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew 
it,  it  was  the  rarest  aggregation  of  elegant,  intelleo- 
tual,  and  accomplished  people  that  have  ever  been 
found  assembled  in  our  village.  Thirty  years  since, 
amidst  the  cordial  and  unostentatious   cordiality 

*  Among  Mb  eontrfbntloiM  to  tho  Betieir  were  PoMtted 
Eoonomjr,  Mftnnfcrtoreft,  April,  1840;  MempblB  CoBTontloii, 
October,  1846;  LIeber*e  Folltleal  Etldo^  October,  184T;  Tbe 
Federal  Constitntlon,  Norember,  1848;  XodoBtrlal  Bzdieoma, 
Jolj,  184B :  NftTicatlon  lavt,  JtaamryMd  April,  I860:  OiUfor- 
nU  Gold,  ApriL  1868 ;  Life  of  a  Negro  BlaTe,  Jml,  1868 :  CItU 
libertT  and  Belf  Oorernment,  April,  1864;  AMokib  At  Home, 
Jnhr,  1864 ;  Elements  of  Ooremment,  Oetober,  1884. 

For  De  Bow's  Beriew  st  New  Orleans,  be  wrote,  How  tbe 
Sontb  Is  sflboted  by  ber  Instltotions,  Jsnnsry,  1868;  Wbat  Is 
Mr  end  equal  Beclproeitj,  November,  1888 ;  American  Instl* 
tadons,  tbe  Mooioe  Doctrine,  Ae^  December,  1868. 


whidi  eharaeieriied  it,  at  a  dinner  party,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Judge  De  Sanssurc^s,  eight  or  ten  of  his 
favorite  associates  wanted  to  do  honor  to  some 
dirtinffuished  strangei>— for  sooh  were  never  pei^ 
mitted  to  pass  through  the  town  without  a  tender 
of  the  hospitality  c?  that  venersble  and  elegant 
gentleman — ^whose  prolonged  life  exhibited  to  an- 
other genwation  a  pattern  of  old  gentili^,  combined 
with  a  conscientious  and  effective  perionnance  of 
not  only  the  smaller  and  more  grioMi  duties  of 
life,  which  he  sweetened  and  a£»med,  but  also  of 
those  graver  and  higher  tasks  which  the  confidence 
of  his  state  imposed  upon  his  talents  and  learning. 
To  his  elegant  board  naturally  came  the  best  aid 
worthiest  of  the  land.  There  was  found,  of  e»ial 
age  with  the  judge,  that  very  remaricable  man,  Dr. 
l^omas  Cooper,  replete  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
a  living  eneydopBdia — "  JMium  UU  ei  terrisjaeto' 
tuM  et  ^to"— igood-tempered,  joyous,  and  of  a  cndly 
disposition.  There  was  Judge  Nott,  who  brougjht  into 
the  social  circle  the  keen,  shrewd,  and  flashing  intd- 
lect  which  disdnsuished  him  on  the  bench.  There 
was  Abram  Blandinff,  a  man  of  affiBirs,  very  eminent 
in  his  profession  of  uie  law,  and  of  most  interesting 
conversation.  There  was  Professor  Robert  Henry, 
with  his  elegant,  accurate,  and  dsssical  scholarshipi 
There  were  Judges  Johnston  and  Harper,  whom  we 
all  remember,  and  lament^  and  admire. 

These  gentlemen  and  others  were  called,  in  the 
course  of  a  mominff  walk  of  the  Chancellor,  to  meet 
at  dinner,  it  might  oe,  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  Captain  Basil 
Hull,  or  Washington  frving,  and  amon^^  these  was 
sure  to  be  found  David  J.  M'Cord,  with  his  genial 
vivacity,  his  multiiiBrious  knowledge,  and  his  inex- 
haustible store  of  amusing  and  apposite  anecdotes. 
He  was  the  life  and  pervoding  spirit  of  the  circle — 
in  short*  a  universal  fovorite.  He  was  then  in  huge 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  publishing  his  Reports  as 
State  Reporter.  Uis  franx  and  fine  manners  were 
rendered  the  more  attractive  by  an  uncommonly 
beautiftd  physiogn  imy,  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  great  youth. 

M'Cord  entered  upon  his  fwofeanon  in  co-partner- 
ship with  Henry  Junius  Nott ;  and  when  a  year  or 
two  snbsequenUy  this  gentleman,  following  the  bent 
of  his  inclination  for  literature,  quitted  the  profession, 
Mr.  M'Cord  formed  a  connexion  with  W.  C.  Preston 
—thus  introducing  this  gentleman,  who  had  then 
but  just  come  to  Columbia,  into  practice.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  was  extc^ve,  and  the  connexion 
continued  until  their  diverging  paths  of  life  led 
them  away  from  the  profession.  The  association 
was  cordial  and  uninterrupted  throughout,  whether 
professions!  or  social ;  and  tne  latter  did  not  cease  until 
the  grave  closed  upon  M'Cord.  While  in  the  law,  how- 
ever, although  assiduoasly  addicted  to  the  study  of 
it,  his  heart  acknowledged  a  divided  all^pance  with 
literature ;  which  he  seemed  to  compromise  at  len|^ 
by  addicting  himself  to  cognate  stnaies— of  political 
economy,  the  p^ral  sciences,  and  political  ethica 

When  he  left  the  bar,  and  retii^  from  the  more 
strenuous  pursuits  of  life,  he  found  occupation  and 
delight  in  these  fovorite  studies— stimulated  and 
enhanced  by  the  vigorous  co-operation  and  warm 
sympathy  of  his  highly  aecompushed  wife,  who  not 
only  participated  in  the  taste  for,  but  shared  in  the 
labors  of,  these  studiesr— and  amidst  these  con^nial 
and  participated  pursuits  the  latter  yean  of  hia  life 
were  paasei 

Through  life  he  had  a  passion  for  hooka  He 
loved  them  as  friends— almost  as  children.  He  was 
always  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  had  one  in  his 
hand  or  in  his  pocket  The  publication  and  editing 
of  the  Law  Reports  was  a  genial  occupation  for  him. 

When  the  compilation  of  our  statutes  was  eon- 
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fldcd  by  Ui«  itata  to  Dr.* Cooper,  thii  gentleQUTi,  then 
fe^Dg  tome  too«h  of  *ge,  found  ■  hMrty  iH>-UboFcr 
in  ITCord — who  worked  eon  amort ;  uid,  indeed, 
vbM  with  hi*  kne  fil'  the  work  and  hia  frieodihip 
for  Dr.  Cooper,  k  luva  portion  of  the  ftohicremeat 
was  performed  bj  hun ;  and  the  Uit  Tolume — the 
Indtx,  1  thiok — wu  exeladvelT  Aii ;  thu  fumiahiug 
M  once  a  inonnment  of  his  wilUiiKaeM  to  labor  in  a 
praiseworthr  work,  muA  the  kiualin«M  of  hi*  tem- 
per to  do  a  MTor  to  a  friend- 
He  wai  conspicuoiu  for  apLrit,  eandor,  and  Mend- 
■Up  He  wm  fiiitUul  and  true.  fekrieM  and  warm- 
hMTted  ;  loved  learning  and  pbiloMphy — the  learn- 
ing which  ia  oonaonant  with  the  buuneM  and  bosoini 
of  men — the  philoeoph;  which  w  not  "  hanh  and 
crabbed,  u  dull  (ooli  sappoae,"  but  geniiJ  and  diF- 
fneive,  running  otct  into  and  penneatiag  the  aflkira 
of  life.  A*  hu  earlj  life  wu  amiJat  etronle  and 
txMtle — the/Hnwm  ilTepitniaqut  of  the  pubfia  arena 
— >o  hie  latter  yaai*  were  amidat  the  repoM  of  aa 
•leniit  and  lettered  reLirement,  in  hii  well  cnltivat- 
•d  fieldi,  and  amongst  hia  books,  Hii  last  momenta 
were  aolaeed  by  the  tender  oHiduitiea  ofhii  congenial 
help-mate,  of  hia  ohildren,  and  of  hia  old  and  long- 
Cuniliar  triendKi 

It  wai  a  eomewhat  cnriona  ooincidenee,  that  the 
diinaan  which  terminated  hi*  ezJetenee,  atmck  him 
in  the  Library  of  the  College,  whither  hia  taatea  and 
habiU  led  him  habitually. 

To  this  we  may  here  appropfiately  add  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  frieniily  eervicea  of  the  lata 
Colonel  H'Cord  to  the  present  wurk  on  American 
literature.  We  are  Indebted  to  bia  pen  for  mnch 
iidiunnation  of  vslne  relative  to  his  literary  asH>- 
oiaUa  at  Colninbia,  the  aSain  of  the  college  of 
whioh  be  ww  a  tmst«e,  and  partionlarly  for  n 
■ketoh  of  his  conTersationa  with  the  late  enunent 
Judge  Cooper,  with  whom  he  was  intimate— an 
interating  paper,  which  will  be  found  In  the  «p- 
pMtdix  to  the  present  volmiie. 

Louts*  8.  ITCoKD,  the  widow  of  Colonel 
VCord,  a  lady  of  atrong  natoral  powers,  who 


hai  ooltiTated  with  mcoev  both  poetiy  and  phi- 
kaophy,  U  a  resident  of  Ccdambia,  Sonth  (An>- 


!  Una.  She  ia  tbe  daughter  of  the  eminent  poUtl- 
dan,  the  Hon.  lADgdon  Cheves,*  and  was  bom 

\  in  Sonth  Oaroliua,  in  December,  1810.  In  1840 
she  was  married  to  Culunel  David  J.  M'Curd.  Her 
winter  remdeiioe  is  the  plantation  of  Fort  Uott,  the 
•cene  of  a  heme  adventure  in  the  reToluUon- 
ary  annals  of  the  state,  in  which  Mrs.  Mottmnde 
herself  fiunona  by  the  voluntary  sacrifioe  of  her 
property. 

The  literary  prodnotions  of  Mrs,  JTOord  are  a 
volume  of  poems.  My  Drtanu,  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1818 ;  Sophitiiu  of  the  ProUetw 
Poliey,  a  tiansUtiun  from  the  French  of  Bastiat, 
iaaued  by  Pntnara,  New  York,  the  same  year; 
Ga^^^l  Oraethvt,  printed  at  New  York  in  18G1, 
and  nuinerons  contribntiona  to  the  Bonthem 
Qnarterly  Review,  De  Bow's  Review,  and  the 
Sonthem  Lite  rarv  Messenger,  from  1849  to  the 
present  limu.t  These  review  papers,  written 
with  spirit  and  energy,  are  of  a  ounservative 
character,  with  resources  derived  from  the  study 
of  political  economy,  mainly  treating  the  quesUoD 
of  southern  slavery  in  reference  to  the  diverdty 
of  races,  its  oomparison  with  the  white  laboring 
claas,  with  a  rather  sharp  handling  of  the  novd 
of  Mn.  Stowe.t  Mrs.  H'Cord  has  also  dieonssed 
the  woiiian'i  rights  movements  of  the  day  with 
pnngenoy  and  good  sense.  In  one  of  theee  arti- 
clea  in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  that  "a  reaton  must  be  given  why  any- 
thing should  be  permitted  te  one  person  and  in- 
terdicted to  another,"  slie  exclaimed, "  A  reaeoni 
— a  reason  why  nun  caimut  drink  fire  and  breathe 


B,  IdngdoB  Obnaa,  the  T< 


ot  lb*  Kenlatliw,  nt  bora  la  Abbmll*,  S.  O.  iiaiiiabmi.  ^ 
IT,  mt.  A  kanrer  b;  pnfMaloii,  bg  wii  alKtad  le  Coiigrtaa 
hi  the  wlBUr  of  JilMl.  and  bMama  ■  nwmbai  oT  tb*  «1a- 
bratMl  "war  naaa,'*)  tba  eeadJuM^  U«ara.  Obaviia,  Okr. 
Lwndaa,  Oalbou,  isd  Bibb, «««  tarawd,  who  wrhid  tbs 
dHlaradoD  of  war  U  ISll  Hia  ipoaeb  on  Uh  -  Mtrebaott' 
fioiHli''  In  Daeaabar,  ISll.  via  luatlr  ^wraaUriaad  bj  Ur. 
ClaT.lbsaBuakM'i^UM  Hoaaa,M  -aa^adldiihlblUonor 
•lM|iiaua.~  Hka|MMb>a«iIb*L«DaiidIIaTTBIIIa  Intha-t, 
bi^alog  tf  lSt%  i^iMd  bim  niuib  MUnetloa.  Ur.  Cbtvas  r* 
vaa  ahnp  ■■Ppaaad  U  tb*  reatrietlTa  (plan.  He  ueaaaABd 
Hi.  CUj  aaSpeatOT  of  [b«  Bouac  and  dnrlaf  bla  luni*  «l 
OM  odsj  (wblsfa  vaa  till  ba  left  OoDgn**,  dMltnlng  a  ra- 
•laetioa  la  Ilu>eb.  ISU),  Mt  ■  ringl*  dmilalsa  of  U*  vai  arar 
renraad  bj  tbat  bodf,  Ob  karlng  Ooatnaa.  Hi.  Cbavaa  waa 
cboaeD  oba  of  tba  Boparlor  Jndgaa  of  tb*  Coarta  et  Law  of 
SoBtb  OarollB*,  ind  In  IBlt  beeama  PnaUoBt  of  tb*  Bank  of 
tb*  DDlt««  8t*ia*  *I  nilUdalpbla,  tba  aAli*  of  wbMi  b* 
muond  wltb  (mat  aUlltr  at  ulmportuil  artda  of  tu  hlalorr. 
Ha  bald  tbit  ardiuHM  oOas  lor  tint  jmrt,  aod  eonUnnad  ts 
rcdda  br  aom*  tlaw  fBrtbu  In  Pwutrlnab,  irban  be  !•- 
tamad  (o  Somb  OaroHBa, 

A*  ■  Utatai;  mao,  Mi.  Cbavaa  la  known  b]r  tt»  apetoba*  Id 
Oongnaa,  a  w«ll  a  br  dlTBia  aaaaalDDal  puu* ;  unong  o1b*r% 
blaeaanoDtb*  ntdiotof  tba  B*Bk,piil>UdMdwUh  tb*tfg- 
ulBi*  of  "B^,*  whTeta  ■ttnetwl  mwib  attaotlsg.  At  ■  later 
partod,  U*  "oeoartMial  r*Tl*w^'' oppoalBg  mlHIkattiHKDd  ad- 
voaatlDg  ■  Boatbam  Ooo&danaT,  a*  ■  ebadt  apoo  tb*  adnne- 
toe  ntoTaiMDt  of  tb*  aoD-*l*Te-beldUi«  alal**!  U*  latter  on 
tbataraaagUaetlothapaoi^aof  GolnmUBlIlMOj  Ualattar 
to  lb*  p**p>*  of  P«Bdl*ioa :  bk  latter  to  tba  -CbariaMoa  Mai^ 
enn^w  SontbarB  Wrangs  In  18U:  Ua  ipeaab  at  tb*  Naab- 
TlDa  OoBTaBtloB.  and  other  letlaiB.  d»*  bit  aoculoiDad  qoa- 
lltlaa  of  power,  vlaar,  aad  eloaoaiM*. 

t  Tba  napen  In  tb*  AHMm  OaortMlv  SaafaiB.  an  "  Jbb- 
tteeandFiaienltr.'Jidr.lM;  -  Tba  Bl^t  lo  Labor,' Oeto- 
b*r,lSM;  » D(v«*it*  aTtb*  Baea*.  Ita  baariBg  apon  Sagro 
BkTnr,'  April,  UBI;  "Nacn  asd  WUta  gliTHT^wbaraln 
do  lb*7  dUbrZ  JnlK  I8U:  BBftamhlaamaBt  of  Wurata," 
April,  lGDI;-IIiiid*Ti>n'aCkUn,''JaaiwrT,IHi;  -Ckieroa 
tbe81*T*Tnd*,'JaBaaiT.lU^  In  A)  Am)'*  Aaetag, -Be- 
en llaala,''  Hai,  I8U ; -%«mo  and  bei  K**di,'-  8«tamb*r, 
IgU;  -  BritfahTtrikBlhini)'  Bod  AnMi1«*B  Bknrr,*  Hanb, 
ISMl  AwMana  IMnru  JTaaandw,  tb*  paper,  "  OtHVj 
wbUi  4*«*  not  b«ila  at  boDM,"  April.  ISBi. 

1  Tb*''(TBil*1&B''maT«BaBt  Blao  tailed  ftifth  rMn  Ura. 
IreoiJ,  "A  L*tt«rto  lb*  Dnehaaa  erf  Satberland  (Km  ■  Lidr 
ofSoatbOaroUD*.  Jal7t0,l«i&'- pabttibedlD  ibe -Obaiiaa- 
fa>B  HaraBrj,"  and  laprinted  hi  aeranl  Mnban  papat*. 
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water  I  A  scientifio  answer  about  hydrogen  and 
oxj'gen  will  not  tmswcr  the  purpose.  These  are 
facts,  not  reasons.  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  is  any- 
thing on  God^s  earth  what  it  is?  Can  Miss  Ma> 
tincau  tell?  We  cannot  God  has  made  it  so, 
and  reason,  inAtinct,  and  experience,  teaoh  us 
its  uses.  Woman,  Nature  teaches  you  yours.*^ 
Again  she  writes  in  reference  to  the  demand  for 
opportunities :  "  Even  at  her  own  fire>ide,  may 
woman  find  duties  enough,  cares  enough,  troubles 
enough,  thought  enough,  wisdom  enough,  to  fit  a 
martyr  for  the  stake,  a  philosopher  for  life,  or  a 
saint  for  heaven.^^ 

Mrs.  M^Cord  herself  illustrates  her  views  of 
female  life  by  her  own  doily  example.  8he  con- 
ducts tlie  hospital  on  her  own  large  plantation, 
attends  to  the  personal  wants  of  the  negroes,  and 
on  one  occasion  perfectly  set  a  fracture  of  a 
broken  arm.  Thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  she  employs  her 
leisure  in  the  education  of  her  children. 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  M^Gord  is  simply  and 
clearly  uttered,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  healthy 
nature.  Her  tragedy  of  Gains  Gracchus,  a  dra- 
matic poem  for  the  closet,  is  balanced  in  its  philo- 
sophy and  argument,  Gomelia  wisely  tempering 
the  democratic  fervor  of  her  son.  Many  soun<^ 
pithy  aphorisms  of  conduct  may  be  extracted 
from  this  piece ;  all  expressed  with  purity  and 
precision.  The  character  of  Gomelia  is  well 
sustained. 


TEE  TOIOB  or 


It  floated  by,  on  the  paeaing  breeze, 

The  voice  of  years: 
It  breathed  o*er  ocean,  it  wanderea  through  earth. 
It  spoke  of  the  time  when  words  had  birth. 
When  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  sea, 
When  earth  was  only  a  thing — ^to  be. 
And  it  sighed,  as  it  passed  on  that  passing  breeze, 

The  voice  of  years. 

From  ocean  it  came  on  a  murmuring  wave, 

The  voice  of  yean : 
And  it  spoke  of  the  time  ere  the  birth  of  light ; 
When  earth  was  hushed,  'nenth  the  ocean's  might. 
And  the  waters  rolled,  and  the  dashine  roar, 
Of  the  angered  surge  owned  not  yet  the  power. 
Which  whispers  in  that  murmuring  wave 

The  voice  of  years. 

From  earth  it  came,  from  her  imnoet  deep. 

The  voice  of  years : 
It  murmured  forth  with  the  bubbung  stream, 
It  came  like  the  sound  of  a  long-past  dream — 
And  it  spoke  of  the  hour  ere  Tune  had  birth. 
When  living  thine  moved  not  yet  on  earth, 
And,  solemnly  sad,  it  rose  from  the  deep, 

The  voice  of  yearSb 

From  heaven  it  came,  on  a  beam  of  light, 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  a  God  who  reigned  alone, 
Who  waked  the  stars,  who  lit  tiie  Sun. 
As  it  glanced  o*er  roountaio,  and  river,  and  wood. 
It  spoke  of  the  good  and  the  wonderful  God ; 
Ana  it  whisper^  to  Pj"*^  that  God  of  light. 

The  voice  of  yearsi 

It  howled  in  the  storm  as  it  threatening  passed. 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  ruin,  and  fiercest  might ; 
Of  angiT  fiends,  and  of  things  of  night ; 
But  ragmg,  as  o'er  the  Earth  it  strode, 


I  knelt  and  I  prayed  to  the  merciful  God, 
And  methougnt  it  less  angrily  howled  as  it  passed, 

Hie  voice  of  yeam 

And  it  eame  from  yon  moss-grown  rain  gray, 

The  voice  of  years: 
And  it  spoke  of  myself^  and  the  years  which  were 

gone, 
Of  hopes  which  were  blighted,  and  joys  whidi  were 

flown; 
Of  the  wreck  of  so  mueh  that  was  bright  and  was 

lisir; 
And  it  made  me  sad,  and  I  wept  to  hear, 
As  it  eame  from  yon  moss-grown  min  gray, 

The  voice  of  yean* 

And  it  rose  from  the  grave,  with  the  song  of  death. 

The  voice  of  years: 
And  I  shuddered  to  hear  the  tale  it  told. 
Of  blighted  youth,  and  hearts  grown  cold ; 
And  anguish  and  sorrow  which  crept  to  the  grave. 
To  hide  from  the  spoiler  the  wouna  which  he  gave. 
And  sadly  it  rose  nK)m  that  home  of  death. 

The  voice  of  yearsi 

Bat  again  it  passed  on  the  j^assing  breeze. 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  a  God,  who  watched  us  here. 
Who  heard  the  sigh,  and  who  saw  the  tear ; 
And  it  spoke  of  mercy,  and  not  of  wo ; 
There  was  love  and  hope  in  its  whispering  low ) 
And  I  listened  to  cat^h,  on  that  paasmg  breeze, 

Tne  voioe  ot  yearn 

And  it  spoke  of  a  pain  which  might  not  last. 

That  voice  of  years : 
And  it  taught  me  to  think,  that  the  G4»d  who  gave 
The  breath  of  life,  could  wake  from  the  grave; 
And  it  taught  me  to  see  that  this  beautiful  earth. 
Was  not  only  made  to  give  sorrow  birth ; 
And  it  whispered,  that  mercy  most  reign  at  ]ast» 

That  voice  of  yean. 

And  strangely  methought,  as  it  floated  by. 

That  voice  of  years 

Seemed  fraueht  with  a  tone  from  some  higher  sphere. 

It  whispered  around  me,  that  God  was  near; 

He  spoKS  from  the  sunbeam;  He  ipoke  from  the 
wave; 

He  spoke  from  the  ruin ;  He  spoke  from  the  grave ; 

Twas  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  flonted  by. 

That  v<Hce  of  years. 

ooaimxA  Aim  QWMOCMm. 
[AotlU.    Scene  1] 
Gracckua. 
Wolves  breed  not  lambs,  nor  can  the  lioness 
Rear  fawns  among  her  litter.     You  but  chide 
The  spirit,  mother,  which  is  bom  from  you. 

Curb  it,  my  son ;  and  watch  against  ambition  I 
Half  demon  and  half  god,  she  oft  misleads 
With  the  bold  face  of  virtne.    I  know  well 
The  breath  of  discontent  is  loud  in  Rome ; 
And  a  hoarse  murmuring  venceance  omoulders  there 
Against  the  tyrannous  ntle  which,  iron  shod. 
Doth  trample  oat  man's  life    The  crisis  comes, 
But  oh  1  beware  my  eon,  how  yon  shall  force  it  I 

Nay,  let  it  come,  that  dreaded  day  of  doom. 

When  by  the  audit  of  his  cruel  wrongs 

Heaped  by  the  rich  oppressor  on  the  crowd 

Of  8tru|;gling  victims,  nemust  stand  condemned 

To  vomit  forth  the  Hi-got  gains  which  gorge 

His  luxury  to  repletion.    Let  it  come  I 

"Die  world  can  sleep  no  longer.    Reason  wakes 

To  know  man's  rights,  and  forward  progress  points 
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Br  ntton  led,  and  pe&cefal  wisdom  nuned, 

AU  progress  is  for  good.    Bat  the  deep  oane 

Of  bleedittg  nations  follows  in  the  traek 

Of  mad  ambition,  whieh  doth  cheat  itself 

To  find  a  glory  in  its  Inst  of  rule ; 

Which  piling  priTate  ill  on  public  wrong, 

Beneath  the  garb  of  patriotum  hides 

Its  large^mawed  crarings ;  and  would  thonghtleai 

plunge 
To  every  change,  however  riot  waits, 
With  feud  intestine,  by  mad  uproar  driven. 
And  red-eyed  murder,  to  reproach  the  deed. 
Death  in  its  direst  forms  doth  wait  on  such. 

Oracekua. 

Man  lives  to  die,  and  there's  no  better  way 
To  let  the  shackled  spirit  find  its  freedom 
Than  in  a  glorious  combat  'g^iist  oppression. 
I  would  not  grudge  the  breath  lost  in  the  struggle. 

OorruUa. 

Nor  I,  when  duty  calls.     I  am  content, 
May  but  my  son  prove  worthy  of  the  crisis ; 
Not  shrinking  from  the  trinl,  nor  yet  leaping 
Beyond  tiie  marked  outline  of  licensed  right ; 
Curbing  his  passions  to  his  duty's  rule ; 
Oiving  his  country  all, — ^life,  fortune,  ikme. 
And  only  clutching  back,  with  misei^s  care. 
His  all  untainted  honor.     But  take  heed  t 
The  world  doth  set  itself  on  stilts,  to  wear 
The  countenance  of  some  higher,  better  thing. 
Tis  well  to  seek  this  wisely ;  but  with  haste 
Graspins  too  high,  like  child  beyond  its  reach 
It  tnps  in  the  aspiring,  nnd  thus  falls 
To  lowlier  condition.     Rashness  drags 
Remorse  and  darkest  evil  in  her  train. 
Pause,  ere  the  cry  of  suffering  pleads  to  Heaven 
Against  this  fearral  mockery  of  right ; 
This  licenae  wild,  which  smothers  liberty 
While  feigning  to  embrace  it 

Thought  fkntastic 
Doth  drapery  evil  thus  with  unsketched  ilia. 
No  heari-sick  maid  nor  dream-struck  boy  am  I 
To  scare  myself  with  these.    There's  that  in  man 
Doth  long  to  rise  by  nature.     Ever  he 
Couching  in  lethargy,  doth  wrong  himsell 

Chmdkk 

Most  true  and  more.    I  reverence  human  mind ; 

And  with  a  mingled  love  and  pride  I  kneel 

To  nature's  inborn  nsajestv  in  man. 

But  as  I  reverence,  therefore  would  I  lend 

My  feeble  aid,  this  mighty  power  to  lead 

To  its  true  aim  and  end.    Most  often  'tis 

When  orowds  do  wander  wide  of  right,  and  fisll 

To  foul  misuse  of  highest  purposes. 

The  madness  of  their  leaders  drags  them  on. 

I  would  not  check  aspiring,  justly  poised ; 

But  rather  bid  you  "  on" — where  light  is  clear 

And  yoiur  track  plainly  marked.    I  scorn  the  slaiig 

Of  "  greedy  populace,"  and  "  dirty  crowd," 

Nor  slander  tnus  the  nature  which  I  bear. 

Men  in  the  aggregate  not  therefore  cease 

Still  to  be  met! ;  and  where  untaught  they  fijl, 

It  is  a  noble  duty,  to  awake 

The  heart  of  truth,  that  slambers  in  them  stilL 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  rouse  the  soul, 

Tlie  reasoning  heart  that  in  a  nation  sleeps  1 

And  Wisdom  is  a  laggard  at  her  task 

When  but  in  closet  speculations  toiling 

She  doth  forget  to  share  her  thought  abroad 

And  make  mankind  her  heir. 


HXNBT  JUNIUS  NOTT 

Was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Abram  Nott  (a  distin- 
goished  judge  of  the  South  Carolina  Bench),  and 
was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Pacolet  river,  Union 
District,  South  Carolina,  November  4th,  1797. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  great  fondness  for 
poetry  and  old  songs,  reciting  endless  ooUections 
of  verses,  hymns,  and  corn-shucking  catches.  In 
1806  his  father  removed  to  Columbia,  where,  at 
the  "South  Carolina  College,"  young  Nott  was 
edncated.  While  at  college  he  was  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  attention  to  the  regular  course 
of  studies,  yet  few  boys  of  his  class  had  a  higher 
reputation  for  talents  or  acquirements.  He  read 
much  and  never  forgot  anything.  In  1818  he 
came  to  the  Bar  in  Columbia,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  standing  and  a  good  practice.  This 
was  in  competition  with  a  Bar  distinguished  for 
many  years  for  its  ability  and  learning.  While 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  Mr.  Nott,  in 
conjunction  with  his  intimate  friend  D.  J.  M*Cord, 
published  two  volumes  of  Law  Reports. 

In  1821  preferring  the  pursuits  of  literature  to 
the  law,  Mr.  Nott  abandoned  his  profession  and 
took  np  his  abode  in  France  and  Holland,  the  bet- 
ter to  pursue  his  studies.  Before  his  return,  the 
professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  was  established  in 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  he  was  elected, 
while  still  absent  in  Europe,  to  fill  this  position. 
On  his  return,  about  January,  1824,  he  com- 
menced the  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  His  extensive 
reading,  wonderful  memory,  and  facility  of  quota- 
tion, united  with  a  sprightly  mind,  ready  wit,  and 
amiable  temper,  rendered  him  an  exceedingly 
popular  lecturer. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Nott  pub- 
lished in  1834  two  volumes  of  tales  called  yavel- 
lettea  of  a  Traveller;  or^  Odds  and  Etids  from 
the  KnapsaeJc  of  Thomas  Singularity^  Journeyman 
Printer.  These  are  taken  from  life  (many  of  the 
incidents  being  at  the  time  well  known  about  Co- 
lumbia), and  exhibit  in  a  style  of  much  humor, 
the  happy  faculty  possessed  by  Mr.  Nott  of  catch- 
ing every  odd  trait  of  character  that  presented 
itself.  This  peculiarity,  with  his  various  acquire- 
ments and  accomplishments,  rendered  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion. 

Prof.  Nott  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
as  well  as  master  of  several  modem  languages. 
While  in  Holland  he  met  Prof.  Gwsford  of  Oxford, 
for  whom  he  contracted  a  high  esteem,  which 
was  we  presume  mutual. 

Mr.  Nott  wrote  several  articles  for  the  ^'  South- 
em  Quarterly,^^  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  men- 
tion the  following: — ^life  of  Wyttenbaoh,  May, 
1828;  Life  of  Erasmus,  February,  1829;  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  Febraary,  1880 ;  Woolrych's  Life 
of  Judge  Jeffrey,  August,  1831;  D^Aguessean, 
February,  1382.  These  with  a  MS.  novel  (a  pi- 
rate story  founded  upon  historical  events  in  tne 
history  of  South  Oarolina)  left  at  his  death,  and 
which  has  never  been  published,  are  all  that  we 
have  of  his  literanr  productions. 

Mr.  Nott  and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  unfortunate  steamer  ^'  The  Home  ^'  off  the 
coast  of  NorUi  Carolina  18th  Oct.  1837,  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  now  Mrs.  W.  McEenzie  Parker 
of  St.  Andrews,  S.  C.  We  have  been  told  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fearful  tragedy  of  the  wreck  in 
which  he  parishedf  that  Mr.  Nott  might  easily 
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have  Bared  himself,  but,  with  generous  devotion 
refusing  to  separate  from  his  wife,  he  perished 
with  her.  No  one  in  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt  was  ever  more  beloved,  and  none  oonld 
have  been  more  deeply  regretted. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writing  we  extract  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hnnt,  from  the  story  of  Thomas 
Singularity.* 

Though  in  aU  eases  a  prudent,  gtin-saving  kind  of 
a  man,  Mr.  Hunt's  bowels  for  once  yearned  with 
pity,  and  be  pleaded  with  hi«  spouse  that»  inasmuch 
as  their  marriage-bed  was  barren,  they  should  at 
least  give  the  little  unfortunate  a  domicil  till  they 
could  make  due  perquisition  about  it.  This  request 
was  proposed  in  a  singularly  bland  tone,  but  with 
that  peculiar  propriety  and  force  of  emphasis  he  was 
wont  to  use  when  he  might  not  be  (gainsaid. 

From  day  to  day  the  foundling  moreased  in  the 
affection  of  his  protector,  to  whom,  strange  as  it  may 
eeem,  he  exhibited  a  prodigious  likeness.  This  was 
enough,  in  the  present  generation,  to  excite  the  sur- 
mises and  gibes  of  wicked  fancies  and  slanderous 
tongues,  although  it  was  wdl  known  that  Zephaniah 
came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  was  then 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light  of  orthodox  fidth. 
True  it  was,  that  "  in  life's  merry  morn"  he  had  cut 
Ids  gambols  as  wildly  as  an  ass's  colt,  but  he  had 
long  ago  eechewed  his  youthful  follies,  and  especially 
since  entering  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  had  been 
of  staid,  I  had  almost  said  of  saintly,  demeanor. 
He  was  regular  every  Sunday,  or,  as  he  always 
termed  it,  Sabbath,  in  attending  morning  and  eve- 
ning service,  at  the  latter  of  which,  of  a  verity,  he 
generally  took  a  comfortable  snoose ; — belonged  to 
the  Tract  Society,  Missionary  Society,  Peace  S^iety, 
Temperance  Society,  Abolition  Society,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Psalmody,  whereof  he 
led  the  bass^  But  as  the  bard  of  Avon  has  said  or 
sung,  **  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny" — various  young  men 
that  prowled  about  when  honest  people  should  be  at 
home  abed  and  asleep,  intimatea,  in  what  might  be 
called  Irish  hints,  that  they  had  espied  the  worthy 
Mr.  Hunt  at  irregular  places  and  at  irregular  hours. 
The  censorious,  too,  had  expressed  their  suspicions 
that  as  his  helpmate  was  a  good  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  and  had  brought  a  substantial  dowiy,  his 
match  had  proceeded  more  from  a  love  of  filthy 
lucre  than  from  that  etherinl  flame  which  wanned 
the  bosom  of  chivaliy  or  inspired  the  lay  of  the 
troubadour.  The  perfect  **  counterfeit  presentment" 
that  the  foundling  exhibited  to  the  honest  man,  was 
a  constant  theme  with  those  who  wished  to  bring 
him  to  shame,  and  was  eventually  whispered  by 
some  kind  friend  into  the  ears  of  hts  spouse.  Kow 
although  she  hnd  a  "pretty  consideraole"  belief  in 
Zepbaniah's  marital  faith  and  seruihic  piety,  still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  and 
the  monster,  whom  poets  portray  as  green-eyed, 
communicated  a  beiyl  tan^e  to  the  cat-like  visual 
ray  of  Mra  Hunt,  that  rapidly  assumed  the  deepest 
line  of  the  emerald.  She  Doldly  upbraided  her  hus- 
band for  contaminating  the  sanctuary  of  married 
life  with  the  unholy  fruits  of  his  wayward  propen- 
sities, and  required  that  the  bantling  shoula  forth- 
with be  sent  a-packing,  as  one  roof  could  no  longer 
cover  both  of  them.  Mr.  Hunt,  after  expressmpr 
some  astomshment  at  this  outrageous  and  unmerited 
attack,  replied  with  marvellous  mildness  and  compo- 
sure that,  as  for  turning  out  of  doors  a  helpless  in- 
fant, cast,  as  it  were,  by  Providence  under  nis  pro- 
tection, he  could  not  and  would  not  do  it;  but  that 
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as  for  her  staying  under  the  same  roof  he,  as  a  C9inB- 
tiaa,  did  not  think  himself  aothoriaed  to  employ  any 
compulsion  over  one  he  had  ever  eonsiderea  his 
eoual,  and  that  therefore  she  was  at  liberty  to  co, 
wnen  and  where  to  her  seemed  meet  Upon  tibia 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  calling  him  a  cruel, 
perjured  man,  with  many  other  sneh  endearinc  epi- 
thets, aeoompanied  by  loud  screams  and  violent  kicaa 
As  I  have  oefore  noticed,  he  was  a  man  of  wod- 
drously  composed  temperament,  and  not  liking  scenes 
of  this  kind,  he  slipped  off  easily  into  the  shop, 
where  he  drank  a  pint  of  Philadelphia  beer,  quau- 
fied  with  a  ^U  of  New  England  rum,  then  putting 
a  quid  of  pigtail  tobacco  m  his  month,  he  bid  his 
clerk  to  keep  a  tight  eye  on  the  shop,  and  walked 
off  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Magdalen  Society. 
Meanwhile  the  afllieted  fair  one,  stMlthily  opening 
I  an  eye,  perceived  that  she  was  alone ;  and  foreseeing 
that  nouung  was  to  be  gained  by  a  further  contest^ 
got  up,  wijMd  off  her  tears  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  rather  by 
her  own  co^  fireside,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  going 
ftirther  and  uriog  worse.  Yet  for  a  long  tract  of 
time  she  continued  in  the  dumps,  and  poured  forth 
her  sorrows  to  the  neighboring  posslps,  by  all  of 
whom  her  lord  and  master  was  vilipended  as  a  bar- 
barous husband  and  most  salacious  old  heathen. 
He  perhaps  thinking,  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
the  least  said  is  soonest  mended,  held  **  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  his  way,"  with  as  much  composure  as  a 
veteran  porker  amid  the  impotent  attacks  of  a  nest 
of  hornets,  until,  persuaded  by  his  sober  earriatre, 
one  half  of  his  enemies  began  to  doubt,  and  the 
other,  turning  foirly  round,  declared  his  wife  a  jea- 
lous, weak-minded  body,  and  him  an  injured  saint 

STEPHEN  OUN, 

The  President  of  the  Weslevan  UniyeTsity,  was 
born  in  Leicester,  Vermont,  March  2,  1797,  of  a 
family  which  first  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  1678. 
His  dkther,  Heniy  Ohn,  who  attained  the  dignity 
of  jndge  of  the  Snpreme  Court  in  Vermont,  was 
a  man  of  force  of  character  and  of  genuine  hn- 
mor.  He  directed  his  son^s  education,  and  inspired 
it  with  his  own  vigorous  example.  At  seventeen 
Stephen  taught  a  village  school,  then  entered  a 
lawyer^s  oflSce  at  Middlebnry,  fh>m  which  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  College  at  that  place, 
where  he  completed  his  course  in  1820.  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
a  newly  founded  seminary  in  South  Carolina,  he 
became  a  Methodist  preacher.    In  1826  he  be- 
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came  Professor  of  BeUes  Lettres  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  Athens  in  Georj^a,  and  in  1882  President 
of  a  Methodist  institution,  the  Randolph  Maoon 
College  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  undertook  the 
departments  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Belles 
Letovs,  and  Political  Philosophy.  In  1887,  driven 
thither  by  ill  health,  he  visited  Enrope  and  the 
East,  on  a  protracted  ionmey  of  several  years; 
and,  on  his  return,  published  in  1848  his  TranelB 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petiraa^  and  the  Holy  Land, 
His  last  post  of  duty,  varied  by  another  visit  to 
Europe,  during  which  he  was  delegate  to  the 
Evangelical  Auianoe  in  London  in  1846,  was  the 
Presidency  of  the  Werieyan  Uniyenily  in  Middle- 
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town,  Connectioat.  He  died  August  16, 1851,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four. 

Besides  the  book  of  travelfl  alluded  to,  he  pub- 
lished a  eeriee  oi  Sermons  and  Lectures  and  Ad- 
dresses, which  were  collected  in  a  posthumous 
publication  of  his  works  by  the  Harpers  in  1852. 
A  large  collection  of  his  correspondence  was  also 
pubhsned  in  his  Life  and  Letters  in  1858,  two  vo- 
lumes of  Memoirs  composed  of  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  McGUntock,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Qoarterly  Review,  Dr.  Holdich,  and 
other  £Bdthfhl  friends. 

The.  academic  discourses  of  Dr.  Olin  disdoBe  a 
well  trained  mind,  seeldng  constantly  for  the 

Srindple  to  test  the  foot,  and  insisting  upon  the 
evelopment  of  mental  discipline  before  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  sound 
conservative  in  the  cause  of  education,  distrusting 
many  of  the  pretentious  expedients  of  the  day. 
He  appreciated  the  study  of  the  classics  in  a 
course  oi  instruction,  ms  religious  discourses 
were  of  a  practical  character,  and  maintain  a  high 
rank  in  Obristian  precept  His  character  and 
teachings  gave  him  great  influence  with  his  stu- 
dents. 

In  person  Dr.  Otin  was  over  six  feet  in  height, 
of  a  large  frame  and  broad  shoulders,  and  a  fine 
head.  His  voice  was  of  great  power  and  com- 
pass, while  his  gestures  were  stiff  and  con- 
strained. 

KATHABINB  AUGUSTA  WABE. 

This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rhodes  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  wife  of  Oharles  A.  Ware,  of  tiie  Navv, 
is  the  author  of  a  volnme  entitled  Foteer  qf  the 
JPamoM^  and  other  Poems^  published  by  Pickering 
in  London  in  1842.  She  was  bom  in  1797,  was 
married  in  1819,  wrote  occasional  poems  for  the 
papers,  edited  ne  Bower  of  Taete  in  Boston,  and 
visiting  Europe  in  1889  died  at  Paris  in  1848. 
She  was  a  rdative  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  wrote  some  verses  on  his 
death. 


Tliere  is  a  voioe  in  the  wertern  breeie, 
As  it  floats  o'er  Springes  3roang  roses, 
Or  sighs  among  the  blossoming  trees, 
Where  tlie  spirit  of  love  reposes. 
It  tells  of  the  joys  of  the  pure  and  young, 
£*er  they  waodor  life's  yudering  paths  amo:  g. 

There  Is  a  voice  in  the  Sinnmer  gale, 

Which  breathes  among  regions  of  bloom, 
Or  mnrmurs  soft  through  the  dewy  vale. 
In  moonligfat^s  tender  gloom. 
It  tells  of  hopes  unblighted  yet^ 
And  of  hours  the  soul  can  ne'er  forget 

There  is  a  voioe  in  the  Autumn  blast, 

That  wafts  the  fidUng  leaf. 
When  the  glowinc  scene  is  fadtng  fust, 
For  the  hoar  of  bloom  b  brie^ 
It  tells  of  life— of  its  sure  decay. 
And  of  earthly  splendois  that  pass  away 

There  is  a  voioe  in  the  wintry  storm. 

For  the  blastmg  spirit  is  there, 
Sweeping  o^er  every  vernal  charm, 
CKer  tSi  that  was  bright  and  fair ; 
It  teOa  of  death,  as  it  moans  around. 
And  the  desolate  hall  returns  the  sound. 


And  there's  a  voice— a  small,  still  voice, 

That  comes  when  the  storm  is  post; 
It  bids  the  sufferer's  heart  rejoice, 
In  the  haven  of  peace  at  fast! 
It  tells  of  joys  beyond  the  grave, 
And  of  Him  who  died  a  world  to  save. 

NATHANIEL  OREENB. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.H., 
May  20,  1797.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  a 
lawyer  of  the  town,  he  was  thrown  at  the  age  of 
ten  on  his  own  exertions,  and  at  first  found  ooon- 
pation  in  a  oonn^  store.  The  pemsal  of  the 
autobiography  of  Franklin  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  become  an  editor,  which  led  him,  when 
Isaac  Hill  established  the  Nisw  ffampahire  Pof 
triot  at  Concord,  to  offer  himself  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  printing-offioe.  This  he  did  on  tne  fourth 
of  July  of  that  year,  and  was  accepted.  He  re- 
mained two  years  in  this  mechanical  pursuit, 
when,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  in 
charge,  as  editor,  of  the  Concord  Gaeette,  of  which 
he  was  the  sole  conductor  till  1814,  when  he  be- 
came engaged  on  the  Ifew  Hampshire  Oaeette^  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  edited  the  Gazette  at  that  place.  With 
this  juvenile  experience  he  started  a  new  Demo- 
cratic Journal,  77^  Euex  Patriot^  on  his  own  ao- 
connt,  in  1817,  which  he  continued  till  he  com- 
menced The  Boston  Statesman  in  1821,  a  paper 
which,  as  it  grew  from  a  semi-weekly  to  a  tri- 
weekly and  didly,  vigorously  supported  the  De- 
mocratic policy  and  the  election  of  General 
Jackson.  In  1829  he  became  postmaster  of  Bos- 
ton, and  disposed  of  his  newspaper  interest  to  his 
brother,  the  present  able  and  witty  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post^  Mr.  Charles  G.  Greene. 

Besides  his  writings  as  editor,  Mr.  Greene  has 
employed  the  leisure  of  official  life  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  several  works,  chiefly  versions  from  the 
German  of  popular  tales.  His  tales  and  sketches 
translated  from  the  Italian,  Grennan,  and  French, 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1848. 

BOBEBT  B.  CX)FFIN, 

The  self-styled  ^^  Boston  Bard,"  was  a  native  of 
the  state  of  Maine.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  printer  ill  Newburyport;  worked  on  news- 
papers in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  illuminated  their  poet^s  comer  with  his 
verses.  A  number  of  these  were  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  the  Oriental  Ha/rp^  Posms  of  the 
Boston  Bardi  with  a  stiff  portrait  of  the  author, 
in  a  Byronically  disposed  shirt  collar.  The  con- 
tents are  as  varied  as  the  productions  of  news- 
Tpapeic  laoreates  are  apt  to  be.  Anything  will  in- 
spire their  ever-ready  muse.  The  hard  lying 
awake  at  nij^t,  hettre  ^  Yankee  Doodle  "  in  the 


To  arms,  to  aroisl  I  waking,  cried; 

To  armsl  the  foe  is  nigh. 
Aemtchl  a  hatchet  1  sImvcU  spade! 

On;  death  or  victory. 

^  Presenting  a  lady  with  a  cake  of  soap,*^  in  itself 
a  somewhat  questionable  liberty,  seems  to  be  made 
doubly  so  by  the  lecture  which  accompanies  it, 
the  moral  as  well  as  material  alkali.  The  occa^ 
sion  is  **  improved'^  alter  the  manner  of  Erskine's 
''  Smoking  spkitoalized." 
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The  tparkliDg  gem  of  Induu  xnineB 

Does  not  ito  tai.uk  lose, 
Though  on  the  robes  of  ^ute  it  ahinei^ 

Or  decks  the  beggar's  clothes. 

•        ••••• 

And  lady,  when  this  cake  yon  preai. 

Tour  snowy  hands  between, 
And  mark  the  bubble's  varied  dress 

Of  azure,  sold,  and  green  ; 
Then,  lady,  thmk  that  bubble,  brief, 

Of  life  an  emblem  true ; 
Han*8  but  a  bubble  on  the  lea( 

That  br^ika  e'en  at  the  yiew. 

His  mnse  is  ready  to  greet  all  oomers,  from 
the  ^^  Mouse  which  took  lodginss  with  the  author 
in  a  public  honse,  near  the  Park,  New  York," 

fly  not,  poor  trembler,  from  my  bed, 

Beside  me  safely  rest; 
For  here  no  murderous  snare  is  spread, 

No  foe  may  here  molest, 

up  to  General  La  Fayette.  Christmas  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  are  of  course  celebrated,  nor  is 
the  "  First  of  May  in  New  York"  neglected,  as 
a  stanza  or  two  of  a  comic  song,  "song  with  ap- 
plause at  Chatham  Garden,"  rattles  off  like  the 
neterogeneous  laden  carts  in  active  motion  on 
that  day. 

first  of  May— clear  the  way  I 
Baskets,  barrows,  trundles ; 

Take  good  care — ^mind  the  ware  t 
Betty,  Where's  the  bundles  f 

Pots  and  kettles,  broken  victuals. 
Feather  beds,  plaster  heads, 
Looking-glasses,  torn  matrasses. 
Spoons  and  ladles,  babies*  cradles. 
Cups  and  saucers,  salts  and  castors, 

Hurry  scurry — grave  and  gay. 

All  must  trudge  the  first  of  May. 

"  A  Large  Nose  and  an  Old  Coat"  show  that 
the  writer  did  not  disdain  familiar  themes,  while 
an  ^'  Ode  to  Genius,  sugsrested  by  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Boston  Babd,  an  emi- 
nent poet  of  this  country,"  stands  in  evidence 
that  tne  bard  held  the  poetaster^s  usual  estimate 
of  his  powers. 

Coffin  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  sailor,  or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  ^^  a  Marine  Bachelor." 
He  died  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  May,  1827,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty. 

The  following  song  would  do  honor  to  a  poet 
of  fax  higher  pretensions. 

■ove. 

Love,  the  leaves  are  falling  round  thee ; 

All  the  forest  trees  are  bare ; 
Winter^s  snow  will  soon  surround  thee, 
Soon  will  frost  thy  raven  hair : 

Then  say  wiu  me. 

Love,  wilt  thou  flee. 
Nor  wait  to  bear  sad  autumn's  pntyer ; 

For  winter  rude 

Will  soon  intrude, 
Nor  aught  of  summer*s  blushing  beauties  spare. 

Love,  the  rose  lies  withering  by  thee. 

And  the  lily  blooms  no  more ; 
Nature's  charms  will  quickly  fly  thee, 
Chilling  rains  around  thee  pour : 
Oh,  then  with  me, 
Love,  wilt  thou  flee, 


Ere  whirling  tempests  round  thea  ioar» 

And  winter  dread 

Shall  frost  thy  head. 
And  all  thy  raven  nngletf  silver  o'er  f 

Love,  the  moon  is  shining  for  thee ; 

All  the  lamps  of  heaven  are  bright ; 
Holy  spirits  glide  before  thee. 
Urging  on  thy  tardy  flight 

Inen  say,  with  me, 

Love,  wilt  thou  flee. 
Nor  wait  the  sun's  returning  light? 

Time's  fin^^,  rude, 

Will  soon  mtande 
Relentless,  all  thy  blushing  bwulies  blight 

Love,  the  flowers  no  longer  greet  thee. 

All  their  lovely  hues  are  fled ; 
No  more  the  violet  springs  to  meet  thee. 
Lifting  slow  its  modest  head: 

'Dien  say,  with  roe. 

Love,  wilt  thou  flee, 
And  leave  this  darkling  desert  dread, 

And  seek  a  dime, 

Of  joy  sublime, 
Where  fadeless  flowers  a  lasting  fragrance  shed  I 

N.  L.  FB0THIN6HAM. 

Nathaniel  Lanodon  Fhothikoham  was  bom 
at  Boston  July  28,  1798.  After  a  preparation 
for  college  at  the  public  schools  of  tiiat  dty, 
he  entered  Harvaro,  where  he  completed  his 
course  in  1811.  He  next  became  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  after- 
wards a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Lyman 
of  Waltham.  In  1812,  when  only  nineteen,  he 
was  appointed  instructor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratoiy 
at  Harvard,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
office.  He  pursued  theological  studies  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1816,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Ghnroh  in  Bost(Ni ; 
a  charge  which  he  retained  nntil  1860,  when  he 
resign^  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Frothingham  is  the  author  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  8erm<»s  and  addresses,  published  in  separate 
forms,*  and  of  a  volume,  Sermaru  in  the  order  of 
a  Twelvemonth,  none  of  which  had  previously 
appeared.  He  has  also  contributed  numerous 
prose  articles  to  various  religious  periodicals. 
His  poetical  career  was  comraenoed  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  poem  in  the  jonior  year  of  his  col- 


*  The  fbllowing  list  Inolndes  most  of  theM  prodnctloM : — 
On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Joseph  MeKean :  18ia  ArtHIerr  Elee- 
'  tlon  Sermon  :  1825.  On  the  Death  of  President  John  Adams : 
18S<L  Plea  afslnst  Bellgious  Gontnyveny  :  1689.  Terms  of 
Aooeptanco  with  God:  18S9.  Centennial  Bermoo  on  Tiro 
Hundred  Tears  Ago :  1880.  Signs  in  the  San ;  On  the  great 
Eclipse  of  February  13:  1881.  Barabbas  preferred:  188S. 
Centennial  Sermon  of  the  Thorsdav  Latere :  1688.  On  the 
Death  of  Lafayette :  1884.  Twentieth  Anniversary  <tf  my  Or- 
dination :  1885.    On  the  Death  of  J.  O.  Stevenson,  aLD. : 

1885.  At  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt,  at  Qolney : 

1886.  At  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Edgar  Baekingham :  1888. 
The  Butfian  Released :  1886.  The  Chamber  of  Imagery : 
1888.  Duties  of  Hard  Timea :  188T.  On  the  Death  of  Joseph 
P.  Bradlee  :  1883.  All  Saints'  Day  :  1840.  The  New  Idolatiy : 
184a  The  Solemn  Week :  1841.  Death  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris, 
and  of  Hon.  Daniel  Sargent :  1848.  The  Believer's  Best : 
184B.  On  the  Death  of  Bev.  Dr.  Greenwood :  1848.  The 
Duty  of  the  Citizen  to  the  Law :  1844.  Address  to  the  Alumal 
of  the  Theological  School :  1844  Deism  or  Christianity  ?  Four 
Discourses:  1845.  Ordination  of  O.  Frothingham:  1847.  Fu- 
neral of  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gray :  1847.  A  Fast  Sermoo— Na- 
tional Sins:  1847.  Paradoxes  in  the  Lord's  8npp«r:  1848. 
A  Fast  Sermon  ;  God  among  the  Nations :  1848.  water  into 
the  City  of  Boston :  1848.  Salvation  through  the  Jews :  1800. 
Death  of  Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks:  1848.  Gold :  1848.  Sermon  on 
resigning  my  Ministry:  1800.  Great  Men;  Washlngtonii 
Birth-Day:  186BL    Days  of  Moimlng  moat  end :  1808^ 
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lege  coarse,  at  the  inAngaratioii  of  President  Kirk- 
land,  which  has  never  been  pabllshed,  but  is 
still  remembered  with  favor  by  its  aaditors.  He 
has  since  oontribnted  several  occasional  poems 
of  great  beantv  to  the  magaadnes,  written  nume- 
rous hymns,  which  hold  a  place  in  the  collections, 
and  translated  various  specimens  of  the  mo- 
dem G^nan  poets.  A  collection  of  these,  with 
the  title  Metrical  PteceSy  Translated  and  Origv- 
nalj  18  now  in  press. 


O  God,  whose  presence  glows  in  all 

Within,  around  us,  and  above  1 
Thvword  we  bleaa,  thy  name  we  call, 

whose  word  is  Truth,  whose  name  is  Love. 

Tliat  truth  be  with  the  heart  believed 

Of  all  who  seek  this  sacred  place ; 
With  power  proclaimed,  in  peace  received,— 

Our  spirit^s  light,  thy  Spirit's  graee. 

That  love  its  holy  influence  pour, 
To  keep  us  meek  and  make  us  free, 

And  throw  its  binding  blessing  more 
Round  each  with  oU,  and  aU  with  thee. 

Send  down  its  angel  to  our  side, — 

Send  in  its  oalm  upon  the  breast ; 
For  we  would  know  no  other  guide, 

And  we  can  need  no  other  rest 

TBI  MOLBAH  ^TLVK,  SOMSBTTLUI,  MASS. 

O  House  of  Sorrows  1    How  thy  domes 
Swell  on  the  sight,  but  crowa  the  heart ; 

While  pensive  fancy  walks  thy  rooms. 
And  shrinking  Memory  minds  me  what  thou  arti 

A  rich  ffay  mansion  once  wert  thou ; 

And  he  who  built  it  chose  its  site 
On  that  hill's  proud  but  gentle  brow. 

For  an  abo<M  of  splen^r  and  delight 

Tears,  pains,  and  cost  have  reared  it  high, 

The  stately  pile  we  now  survey; 
Grander  than  ever  to  the  eye ; — 

But  all  its  fireside  pleasures—where  are  they  ? 

A  stranger  might  suppose  the  spot 
Some  seat  of  learning,  shrine  of  thought  ;— 

Ah  I  here  alone  Mind  npens  not, 
And  nothing  reasons,  nothing -can  be  taught 

Or  he  might  deem  thee  a  retreat 

For  the  poor  body's  need  and  ail ; 
When  sudaen  injuries  stab  and  beat. 

Or  in  slow  waste  its  inward  forces  fiuL 

Ah,  heavier  hurts  and  wastes  are  here! 

The  ruling  brain  distempered  lie& 
When  Mind  flies  reeling  from  its  sphere, 

life,  health,  aye,  mirth  itself,  are  mockeries 

O  House  of  Sorrows  I    Sorer  shocks 

Than  can  our  frame  or  lot  befall 
Are  hid  behind  thy  jealous  locks; 

Man's  Thought  an'iufant,  and  his  Will  a  thrall. 

The  mental,  moral,  bodily  parts. 

So  nicely  separate,  strangely  blent, 
Ply  on  each  other  in  mad  starts. 

Or  sink  together,  wildered  all  and  spent 

The  sick — ^but  with  fantastic  dreams  I 
The  sick — but  from  their  nncontrol  1 

Poor,  poor  humanity  t  What  themes 
Of  grief  and  wonder  for  the  musing  soul  I 

Friends  have  I  seen  from  free,  bright  life 

Into  thy  drear  confinement  oast ; 
And  some,  throngh  many  a  weeping  strife, 

Brought  to  tlmt  last  resort, — the  last,  the  last 
V<)T..  If. — 17 


0  House  of  Mercy  t    Refuge  kind 
For  Nature's  most  unnatural  state  I 

Place  for  the  absent,  wandering  mind. 
Its  healing  helper  and  its  sheltering  gatel 

What  woes  did  man's  own  cruel  fear 
Once  add  to  his  crazed  brother's  doom  I 

Ncfl^eet,  aversion,  tones  severe, 
The  diain,  the  lash,  the  fetid,  living  tomb  I 

And  now,  behold  what  different  hands 
He  lays  on  that  crazed  brother's  head  I 

See  how  this  builded  bounty  stands, 

With  scenes  of  beauty  aU  around  it  spread. 

Yes,  Love  has  planned  thee.  Love  endowed  ;— 
And  blessings  on  each  pitying  heart, 

That  from  the  first  its  gifts  bestowed. 

Or  bears  in  thee  each  day  its  healthful  part  i 

Was  e'er  the  Christ  diviner  seen. 

Than  when  the  wretch  no  force  could  bind — 
The  roving,  raving  Gadarene — 

Sat  at  his  blessed  feet,  and  in  his  peifeot  mind  f 

Mr.  Richard  Frothingham,  Jnn.,  the  author  of 
the  thorough  and  valuable  HUtorv  of  the  Siege 
of  Boston^  is  a  relative  of  Dr.  Frothingham. 

&OBEST  WAJLS, 

RoBEBT  Waln  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1797. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  but  never  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits.  He  published  in  1819 
The  Hermit  in  America  on  a  weit  to  FhUadel- 
phia^  one  of  several  imitatioDS  of  on  English 
work  then  popular,  the  Hermit  in  London.  It 
contains  a  series  of  sketdies  on  the  fashionable 

Pursuits  and  topics  of  city  life,  pleasantly  written, 
nt  without  any  features  or  mark.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  a  similar  essay  in  verse  by 
the  publication  of  American  Barde,  a  Satire,  In 
this  poem  of  nearly  one  thousand  lines  he  reviews 
the  leading  aspirants  of  the  day,  praising  Olifffcon 
and  Dwight  and  condemning  Barlow  and  Hnm- 
phreys.  Lucius  M.  Sargent  and  Knight  receive 
severe  treatment,  and  the  Backwoodsman  is  dealt 
with  in  like  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  piece 
a  nnmber  of  minor  writers  of  the  ever  renewed 
race  of  poetasters  are  mentioned,  most  of  whom 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.  A  description 
of  a  newspaper  with  the  approaches  of  a  youth- 
ful bard  is  one  of  its  best  passages. 

How  oft,  when  seated  in  our  elbow-chairs, 
Restiiiff  at  eve,  from  duU,  diurnal  cares, 
We  hold  the  diaily  chronicles  of  men. 
And  read  their  pages  o'er  and  o'er  again ; 
A  varied  charm  creeps  o'er  the  motiey  page, 
Pleasinff  alike  to  infancy  and  age ; 
The  Politician  roams  through  every  clime: 
The  Schoolboy  dwells  on  Accidents,— and  Rhyme : 
The  Merchant  harps  on  Bank  stock  and  Exchange, 
As  speculative  notions  widely  range. 
And  humming  all  the  advertisements  o'er. 
His  searching  thoughts,  each  inference  explore ; 
A  secret  trui^  from  rich  storehouses,  grows  ; 
A  list  of  trifles,  doubtful  credit  shows ; 
Still  as  he  reads,  the  air-built  casties  rise. 
While  wealth  and  honours  glisten  in  his  eyes : 
Old  Ladies  seek  for  Murders, — ^Fires — ^Escapes ; 
Old  Maids  for  Births,  and  Recipes  and  Rapet^ 
Toun^  Belles  o'er  Marriages  and  Fashions  glance, 
Or  point,  in  raptures,  to  some  new  Romance ; 
Old  age  (with  horror)  reads  of  sudden  death; 
The  fop,  of  perfumes  for  the  hair  or  breath, 
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And  OS  he  lisps  the  Thespian  Bill  of  Fare, 
Twirls  his  gold-«hain,  and  twists  his  whiskered  hair: 
All  own  tlie  channs  l^at  deck  the  Daily  Mews, 
But  none  more  wannly  than  the  youthful  Muse. 

Nine  times  the  midnight  lamp  has  shed  its  rays 
0*er  that  young  laborer  for  poetic  bays, 
Who  to  the  heiglits  of  Piudus  fain  would  climb. 
By  seeking  words  that  jingle  into  rhyme ; 
See  how  tlie  varying  passions  flush  his  face ! — 
The  hasty  stamp  I — the  petukut  grimace  I — 
His  youthful  brains  are  puzzled  to  afford 
A  rhyme  to  sound  with  some  unlucky  word. 
Till,  by  the  Rliyming  Dictionary's  aid. 
It  finds  a  fellow,  and  the  verse  is  made ; 
"  For  so  the  riiyme  be  at  the  verse's  end. 
No  matter  whither  all  the  rest  does  tend." 

Now,  with  a  trembling  step,  he  seeks  the  door, 
So  often  visited  in  vain  before, 
Whose  horizontal  aperture  invites 
Communications  from  all  scribbling  wights , 
He  stops ;  and  casts  liis  timid  eyes  around ; 
Approaches;— -footsteps  on  the  p:ivement  sound 
With  careless  air,  he  wanders  from  the  scene, 
Till  no  intruding  passengers  are  seen ; 
Again  returns ; — ^fluttering  with  fears  and  hopes 
He  slides  the  precious  scroll — and  down  it  drops  1 
With  hurried  steps  that  would  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  casting  many  a  fearful  glance  behind, 
He  hastens  home  to  Beck  the  arms  of  sleep. 
And  dreams  of  quartos,  bound  in  calf  or  sheep. 

Gods !  how  his  anxious  bopom  tltrobs  and  beats 
To  see  the  newsman  creeping  through  the  streets ! 
Thinks,  as  he  loitei-s  at  each  patron's  door, 
Whole  ages  passing  in  one  short  half-hour : 
Now,  from  his  ttirdy  hand  he  grasps  the  news. 
And,  trembling  for  the  honor  of  his  muse, 
Unfolds  the  paper;  with  what  eager  glaisce 
His  sparkling  eyes  embrace  the  vast  cxp:;nsel 
Now,  more  intent,  he  gazes  on  the  print. 
But  not  one  single  line  of  rhyme  is  iu'tl 
Tlie  paper  falls ;  he  erica,  with  many  a  tear. 
My  God  1  my  Ode  to  Cui)id — U  not  here  1 
One  hope  remains ;  he  claims  it  with  a  sigh. 
And  "  Z  to-morrow"  meets  his  dazzled  eye  I 

Wain  published  a  second  volume  of  vei-se  in 
the  some  year  entitled  Sisyphi  Opm^  or  Touches 
at  the  Times^ith  other  poenie^  and  in  1821  The 
Hermit  in  Philadelphia^  a  continuation  of  his 
previous  work,  but  mostly  occupied  with  a  caveat 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  vices  into  the 
United  States.  He  makes  np  a  formidable  list  of 
wives  sold  at  Smithficld,  betting  noblemen,  and 
bruised  prizefighters,  as  an  ofiset  to  the  stories  by 
English  travellers  of  society  in  onr  frontier  set- 
tlements. 

We  next  hear  of  our  author  as  the  supercargo 
of  a  vessel,  in  which  capacity  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China,  turning  his  observations  to  account  on 
his  return  by  writing  a  history  of  that  country, 
which  was  published  in  quarto  numbers.  He 
also  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Signers,  after  the  publication  of  the  third  volume, 
and  wrote  several  of  the  biographies  which  ap- 
peared in  the  subi^uent  portion  of  the  series. 
In  1824  be  published  a  Lt/e  of  Lafayette.  In 
addition  to  these  works  he  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.    He  died  in  1824. 

Hunrnva  sova 

Tib  the  break  of  day,  and  clondless  weather, 
Th«  eager  dogs  are  all  roaming  together, 


The  moor-cock  is  flitting  across  the  heather, 

Up,  rouse  from  your  slumbera, 
Awayl 

No  vapor  encumbers  the  day ; 

Wind  the  echoing  horn. 

For  the  waking  morn 
Peeps  forth  in  its  mantle  of  grey. 

llie  wild  bonr  is  shaking  his  dewy  bristle. 
The  partridge  is  sounding  his  morning  whistle. 
The  red-deer  is  bounding  o'er  the  thistle 

Up,  rouse  from  your  slumbers, 
Awayl 

No  vapor  encumbers  the  day ; 

Wind  the  echoing  horn. 

For  the  waking  morn 
Peeps  forth  in  its  mantle  of  grey. 


WILLIAM  A.  mJHLENBEKO. 


^ 


Thb  Bev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  a  descendant  fW>m  a 
family  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  for  many  years 
ibe  head  of  St  PauFs  College,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  an  institution  which  under  his  oontrtd  at- 
tuned a  high  measure  of  useftilness  and  reputa- 
tion. He  is  now  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  published  in  1828,  Chttreh 
Poetry :  Being  portions  of  the  Psalms  in  terse^ 
and  Hymns  suited  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  and 
various  oeeasions  of  the  Churchy  selected  and  al- 
tered from  various  Authors*  He  has  since, in 
connexion  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Qhurch  Musid,  and  has  odne 
much  in  the  practical  advancement  of  public  taste 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  choral  arrangements 
of  his  own  church,  while  he  has  served  church 
poetry  as  well  as  music  by  the  production  of  se- 
veral highly  esteemed  hymns.  We  give  the  best 
known  of  these  in  its  original  form,  with  a  brief 
note  from  the  Evangelical  Catholic,  a  w^eekly 
paper  conducted  for  about  a  year  by  Dr.  Mulilen- 
berg,  descriptive  of  its  introduction  in  the  Epis- 
copal collection  (where  it  appears  in  an  abridged 
form). 

THS  187th  HTlOf. 

We  have  been  so  repeatedly  urged  by  several  of 
our  readers  to  give  them  the  whole  of  the  original 
.of  "  I  would  not  livs  altoay,**  that  we  at  length  com- 
ply, though  somewhat  reluctantly,  as  it  has  appenred 
at  various  times  in  print  before — ^first  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Episcopal  Recorder,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1824.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest 
idea  that  any  portion  of  it  would  ever  be  employed 
in  the  devotions  of  the  Church.  Whatever  service  it 
has  done  in  that  way  is  owing  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  the  Rector  of  St  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  who  made  the  selection  of  veives  out  of 
the  whole,  which  constitutes  the  present  hymn,  and 
offered  it  to  the  Committee  ou  Hymns,  appointed  by 

the  General  Onvention  of .    The  hymn  wae,  it 

first,  rejected  by  the  committee,  of  which  the  un- 
known author  was  a  member,  who,  upon  a  satirieal 
criticism  being  made  upon  it,  earnestly  voted  against 
its  adoption.  It  was  admitted  on  the  importunate 
application  of  Dr.  Onder<lonk  to  the  bishops  on  the 
committee.  Tae  following  is  a  revised  copy  o  the 
original : — 


*FUIa.;limo.pp.Ma 


SAMUEL  H.  DICBBON. 
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I  WOVLD  HOV  Lin  ALWAT.— 4ob  tIL  16l 

1  wotdd  not  live  alway — live  alway  below ! 

Oh  no,  ni  not  linger,  when  bidden  to  ga 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  vm  here, 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  fall  enongh  for  its  cheer. 

Would  1  shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophets  of 

God, 
Apostles  and  martyrs  so  joyfully  trodf 
While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home, 
lake  a  spirit  unblest,  o'er  the  earth  would  I  roam  f 

I  would  not  live  alway— I  ask  not  to  stay, 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way : 
Where,  seeking  for  peace,  we  but  hover  around, 
like  the  patnaruh's  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found ; 
Where  hope,  when  she  paiuta  her  gay  bow  in  the 

air, 
Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  despair, 
Aiud  joy's  fleeting  angel  ne'er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gloom  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

I  would  not  live  alway — ^thus  fettered  by  an. 
Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within ; 
In  a  moment  of  strength  if  I  sever  the  chain, 
Scarce  the  victory's  mine  ere  I'm  captive  again. 
E'en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears. 
And  my  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears. 
Tlie  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songs. 
But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs 

I  would  not  live  alway — no,  welcome  the  tomb ; 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there  I  dread  not  its  gloom : 
Where  He  deigned  to  sleep,  FU  too  bow  my  head ; 
Oh  I  peaceful  the  slumbers  on  that  hallowed  bed. 
And  then  the  glad  dawn  soon  to  follow  that  night, 
When  the  sunrise  of  glory  shall  beam  on  my  sight, 
When  the  full  matin  song,  as  the  sleepers  arise 
To  shout  in  the  morning,  shall  peal  through  the 
skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway — away  from  his  God, 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright 

plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns: 
Where  saints  of  all  ages  m  harmony  meet, 
Tlieir  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 
While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll, 
And  Hie  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul  f 

That  heavenly  music !  what  is  it  I  hear  f 
Tlie  notes  of  the  harpers  ring  sweet  in  the  air  ; 
And  see,  soft  unfoMing,  those  portals  of  gold  I 
Tlie  King,  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty,  behold ! 
Oh,  give  me,  Oh,  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove  I 
Let  me  hasten  my  flight  to  those  mansions  above ;    * 
Aye,  'tis  now  that  my  soul  on  swift  pinions  would 

soar, 
And  in  ecstasy  bid  earth  adieu,  evermore. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  is  also  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  topics  connected  with  the  church 
of  which  he  19  a  prominent  member,  and  the 
nnmerons  charitable  enterprises  of  the  city  with 
which  his  name  is  identified. 


8AHUEL  H.  DICKSON 

Was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1798. 
His  parents,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  both 
of  unmixed  Scottish  blood.  His  father  came  to 
America  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  fought 
in  the  south  under  General  Lincoln  and  others. 
He  was  in  Charleston  during  the  siege,  but  es- 
caped in  a  canoe  up  Cooper  river  previous  to  the 
capitulation.  He  was  long  a  resident  in  Charles- 
ton, where  he  taught  the  school  of  the  South  Ca- 


rolina Society.  He  died  in  1819.  The  maternal 
uncle  of  Dr.  Dickson  was  Samuel  Neilson,  the 
editor  of  the  Northern  Star,  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  Ireland  advocating  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Protestants 
who  became  United  Irishmen.  He  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  after  the  execution  of  Emmet, 
and,  being  at  Inst  relea-*ed  on  condition  of  expa- 
triating himself,  came  to  this  country  aud  died  at 
Poughkeepsie. 


The  early  education  of  Dr.  Dickson  was  chiefly 
in  Charleston  College,  a  resi)ecu:ible  high-school 
merely  at  that  time,  under  Drs.  Buist  an<l  Hedley 
and  Judge  King.  He  was  sent  to  Yale  College  in 
181 1,  joined  the  Sophomore  clas8,and  was  graduat- 
ed in  due  course.  He  commenced  at  once,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  the  study  of  medicine,  entering 
the  office  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Priolean,  who  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  professional  eminence  at  the 
South,  and  whose  practice  was  extended  and  lu- 
crative in  an  almost  unparalleled  degree.  In  1 8 17, 
'18,  and  '19,  he  attended  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  its  palmy  days,  when  Chap- 
man, Physick,  and  Wistar  were  among  its  facul- 
ty, and  received  the  diploma  in  1 8 1 9.  lie  return- 
ed to  Charleston  and  became  engaged  in  a  large 
practice.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Physiology  and  Pnthology  before  the 
medical  students  of  the  city,  the  class  consisting 
of  about  thirty.  With  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  then 
read  to  the  same  cla'ts  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Surgery,  and  Dr.  Frost,  he  undertook  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Hubject  of  domestic  medical  instruc- 
tion, and  urged  the  institution  of  a  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Charleston.  He  moved  the  Medical  So- 
ciety to  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  school  went  into  oi)e- 
ration  in  18-24.  He  was  elected  witliout  oi^osi- 
tion  to  the  professorship  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  which  chair  he  held  until  1832, 
when  he  resigned  it  in  consequence  of  a  contest 
between  the  Medical  Society  and  the  College.  Tiie 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in 
the  Medical  College  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, newly  erected,  with  a  liberal  charter  iVom 
the  legislature.  In  1847  he  received  the  nnaiii- 
mous  vote  of  the  New  York  University  to  fill  the 
chair  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Kcvere,  and  removed  to  that  city,  where  ho  lec- 
tured to  large  ckisses.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  re> 
quest  of  his  former  coUeaguas,  he  resumed  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Medical  School  at  Charleston. 

His  writinsrs  are  varied  and  numerous.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  periodicals  of 
tl)e  day,  and  ha^  delivered  many  occasional  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  published.  His  address 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Yale  in  1842,  on 
the  Pursuit  ofHappinesn^  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  latter.  He  has  written  mnuy  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Medical  Journal  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Medical  Journal  of  New  York,  the 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  journals.  He  has  published 
two  large  volumes  on  the  Practice  of  Medidno^ 
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and,  in  1852,  a  volnmo  of  E*9ays  an  L\fe^  Sleep, 
Fain,  4te.,  embriiciiig  many  important  questions 
of  philosophy  and  hygiene  handled  in  an  ingeiu- 
ons  and  popular  manner ;  amply  illustrated  from 
copious  stores  of  reading  and  exten<>ive  personal 
experience.  This  book  is  written  in  an  ingenious 
and  candid  spirit ;  his  Manual  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  has  gone  through  six  or  seven  edi- 
tions. A  small  volume  of  versos  from  his  i^en, 
printed  but  not  published,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Soutliern  Literary  Messenger,*  to  which  magazine 
he  has  sent  several  papers.  In  most  of  the  South- 
em  literary  journals,  the  Rose-Bud,  Magnolia, 
Literary  Gazette,  &c.,  -will  be  found  articles  by 
him.  To  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  he  has 
been  from  its  origin  a  frequent  contributor.  One 
of  his  recent  articles  was  a  review  of  Forsyth's 
Life  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  has  published  a 
])amphlet  on  Slavery,  originally  printed  in  a  Bos- 
ton periodical,  in  which  he  maintains  the  essen- 
tial inferiority  of  the  negro,  and  the  futility  of 
the  projects  suggested  for  changing  his  condition 
at  the  South. 


I  seek  the  quiet  of  the  tomb, 

There  would  I  sleep; 
I  love  its  silence  and  its  gloom 

So  dark  and  deep. 

I  would  forget  the  anxious  cares 

That  rend  ray  breast ; 
Life's  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 

Here  let  me  rest^ 

Weep  not  for  nre,  v.or  breathe  cue  sigh 

Above  my  bier — 
Depart  and  leave  me  tranquilly. 

Repose  is  here. 

Moek  me  not  with  the  lofty  monnd 

Of  sculptured  stone ; 
Lay  me  unmarked  benenth  the  ground 

All — all  alone. 

OLD  AGS  ▲HD  XnBATH— rSOM  TIIB  EKATS  ON  UTB,  BIJBSP,PA1X,&C. 

Death  may  be  consideretl  physiologically,  patho- 
logicallv,  and  psychologically.  We  are  obliged  to 
regard  it  and  speak  of  it  as  the  uniform  correlative, 
and  indeed  the  necessary  consequence,  or  "final  result 
of  life ;  the  act  of  dying  as  the  rounding  off,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  act  of  living.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  conclusion  is  derived,  not  from  any 
understanding  or  comprehension  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  asserted  connexion,  nor  from  any  d  priori  rea- 
soning applicable  to  the  inquiry,  but  merely  d  pos- 
teriori as  the  result  of  universiil  experience.  All  that 
has  lived  bos  died ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  livesmust 
die. 

The  solid  rock  upon  which  we  tread,  and  with 
which  we  rear  our  palaces  and  temples,  what  is  it 
often,  when  microscopically  examined,  but  a  conge- 
ries of  the  fossil  remains  of  innumerable  animal  tribes  I 
The  soil  from  which,  by  tillage,  we  derive  our  vegeta- 
ble food,  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  the  decayetl  and  decaying  fragments  of  former 
orffanic  being :  the  shells  and  exuvifB,  the  skeletons, 
and  fibres,  and  exsiccated  juices  of  extinct  life. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  reason  known  to  us 
why  Death  should  always  *'  round  the  sum  of  life." 
Up  to  a  certain  point  of  their  duration,  varying  in 
each  separate  set  of  instances,  and  in  the  comparison 


•  8.  Literary  Messenger,  July,  1841,  vol.  x.  p.  4S1 


of  extremes  varyiag  prodigioiuly,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms  not  only  stuUin  themselves,  but 
expand  and  develop  themselves,  grow  and  increase, 
eiyoying  a  better  and  better  life,  advancing  and  pro- 
gressive. Wherefore  b  it  that  at  this  period  all  pro- 
greas  is  completely  arretted;  that  thenceforward  thej 
waste,  deteriorate,  and  fisil  f  Why  should  they  thus 
decline  and^lecay  with  unerring  nuifonnity  upon 
their  attaining  their  highest  perfection,  their  most 
intense  aetivity  I  This  ultimate  law  is  equallr  mjrs- 
terious  and  inexorable.  It  is  true  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings tell  us  of  Enoch,  **  whom  God  took,  and  he  was 
not ;"  and  of  Elijah,  who  was  transported  through 
the  upper  air  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  and  of  Melchise- 
dek,  tne  most  extraordinary  personage  whose  name 
is  recorded,  **  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out descent :  haviog  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life.**  We  read  the  history  without  eonceiv- 
inff  the  faintest  hope  from  these  exceptions  to  the 
universal  rule.  Yet  our  fancy  has  always  exulted 
in  visionary  evasions  of  it,  by  foi-ging  for  ourselves 
creations  of  immortal  maturity,  youth,  and  beauty, 
resi^^  in  Klysinn  fields  of  unfading  spring,  amidst 
tlie  frwtioii  of  perpetual  vigor.  We  would  drink,  in 
imagination,  of  the  sparkling  fountain  of  rejuTenes- 
cence ;  nay,  boldly  dare  tlie  terror  of  Medea's  cal- 
dron. We  echo,  in  every  despairing  heart,  the  eja- 
culation of  the  expiring  Wolcott,  *'  Bring  back  my 
youth  I" 

Reflection,  however,  cannot  fail  to  reeoncfle  us  to 
our  ruthless  destiny.  There  is  another  law  of  our 
being,  not  less  unrelenting,  whose  yoke  is  even 
harsher  and  more  intolerable,  from  whose  pressure 
Death  alone  can  relieve  us,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  the  absolute  certainty  of  dying  becomes  a 
glorious  blessing.  Of  whatever  else  we  may  remain 
ignorant,  each  of  ns,  for  himself,  comes  to  feel,  real- 
ize, and  know  unequivocally  that  all  his  capacities, 
both  of  action  and  enjoyment,  are  transient,  and  tend 
to  pass  away ;  and  when  our  thirst  is  sutiated,  we 
turn  disgusted  from  the  bitter  lees  of  the  once  fra- 
grant and  sparkling  cup.  I  am  aware  of  Par- 
nell's  offered  anal<^-— 

Tbo  tree  of  deepest  root  fs  ibnnd 
UnwUUog  still  to  leave  the  ground ; 

and  of  Rush's  notion,  who  imputes  to  l^e  aged  racb 
an  augmenting  love  of  life  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  suggests,  ouaintly  enough,  that  it 
may  depend  upon  custom,  tne  great  moulder  of  oar 
desires  and  propensities;  and  that  the  infirm  and 
decrepit  "  lovo  to  live  on,  because  they  have  acquir- 
ed a  habit  of  living."  His  assumption  is  wrong  in 
point  of  fact  He  loses  sight  of  tlie  important  prin- 
ciple that  Old  Age  is  a  relative  term,  and  that  one 
man  may  be  more  suj^erannuated,  farther  advanced 
in  natural  decay  at  sixty,  than  another  at  one  hun- 

'  dred  yeara.  Parr  might  we^l  rejoice  at  being  alive, 
and  exult  in  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  live,  at 

;  one  hundred  and  thirty,  being  capable,  as  is  afiSrm- 
ed,  even  of  the  enjoyment  of  sexual  life  at  that  age; 
but  he  who  has  had  his  "  three  sufiicient  waniiiigs,** 
who  is  deaf,  Inme,  and  blind ;  who,  like  the  monk  of 
the  Escurial,  has  lost  all  his  cotemporariea,  and  is 
condemned  to  hopeless  solitude,  and  oppressed  with 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  and  imoecility,  must 
look  on  Death  not  as  a  cm-se,  but  a  refuge. 

Strolling  with  my  venerable  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Prof  Stephen  Elliott,  one  afternoon,  through 
a  field  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ashley,  we  came 
upon  a  negro  basking  in  the  sun,  the  most  ancient 
looking  personage  I  have  ever  seen.  Our  attempts, 
with  his  aid,  to  calculate  his  age,  were  of  course 
conjectural ;  but  we  were  satisfied  that  he  was  far 
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Jbore  one  hundred.  Bald,  toothl«gs,  nearly  blind, 
bent  tlnuMt  horiioataUy,  and  aearoely  capabli  of 
laeomotioQ,  he  va«  alwolntely  aloae  in  the  vorld, 
linDg  by  permiauon  npoa  a  place,  from  vbicb  the 
cmention  to  vhich  bu  maater  and  feUaw-aerrauta 
belonged  had  long  aiiice  diaappevvd.  Ue  eipreaaed 
many  an  earnest  wish  for  death.  a:id  declared,  em- 
phabGallj,  that  ha  "  was  atraid  God  Almightj  had 
folfotten  bim.' 

Bird!  and  ftthej  are  wid  tobetb«longeitlivedof 
animala.  For  the  loiigevity  of  the  latter,  aicerUin- 
ed  in  fiah-penda.  Bacon  gives  the  whim^cal  reason 
that,  in  the  auH^t  element  which  Burrounds  them. 
thej  are  protected  &oia  exiiccation  of  the  vital 
joicea,  and  tbo*  preterveX  This  idea  eorreaponds 
Ter;  vol!  with  the  etariea  told  of  the  uncaiculated 
ages  of  aoine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bujous  of 
T I"" '*'■"■,  and  of  the  happ;  ignorance  of  that  rwion, 
where  a  traveller  once  foudd  a.  withered  and  ati- 
tiqae  corpse — «o  goes  the  tale — ^titling  proppe  Jin  on 
arm-chair  amcing  hia  poateritj,  who  could  not  oom- 
prehead  why  be  tlept  to  long  aud  to  Btiuiidly. 

Bnt  ^le  Hollanders  and  Burmese  do  oot  hve  espe- 
cialljr  long;  aud  the  Arab,  always  lean  and  wiry. 
l«adt  a  protracted  life  amidst  his  arid  sandi.  Kor 
can  we  tbu*  aoooant  for  the  lengthened  age  of  the 
crow,  the  raven,  and  the  eagle,  which  are  atfirmed 
to  hold  ont  for  two  or  three  centnriei. 

There  ji  th«aain«  difference  among  shrnba  and 
tree«,  of  which  aooie  are  aniiual.  some  of  still  more 
brief  eiisteace.  and  sonie  almost  eternaL  The  vene- 
rable oni:  bills  defiance  to  the  storma  of  a  thousand 
winters;  and  the  Indian  baobab  ia  set  down  as  a 
ootemporary  at  leostof  the  Tower  of  Babel,  having 

Cobnbly  braved,  like  tlie  more  transient  tbongli 
ng-endaring  olive,  the  very  waters  of  the  great 

It  will  be  delightfnl  to  know — will  Science  ever 
discover  for  ml — what  constitutes  the  diHTerence 
thns  impreased  npon  the  long  and  shortrUved  roccj 
of  the  oi^niied  creation.  Why  must  the  fragrant 
■hrub  or  gorgeona  flower-plant  die  immqdiately  alter 
perfbnning  its  fanctions  of  continuing  the  species. 
and  the  prettj  ephemeron  Ungniah  iuto  Don-eiLot- 
enee  just  as  it  flatters  through  ita  genial  hour  of  love 
and  grace  and  enjoyment :  while  tbo  biinyan  nnd  the 
cbettoDt,  the  tort«lae,  the  vulture,  ana  the  earp, 
formed  of  the  same  primary  material  elements. 
■ubwating  upon  tile  very  same 


spoken  of  as  death  without  diseat 
perljr  termed  by  writers  an  euthanasia.  AlosI  dov 
hu  otherwise  a  the  truth  I  Old  a^e  itself  is,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  exceptions  which  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortane  to  meet  with  anywliere — uld 
•ga  itself  is  a  ]Hvtract«d  and  tei-rible  disease. 

ITDONALD  GLABEE, 

Thx  Mad  Poet,  as  ha  was  oalliHl  in  New  Tork, 
where  he  figured  sa  t^e  author  of  nnmerous  yo- 
Intoee,  and  as  a  well  known  ecaeatria  in  Broadway 
eome  twenty  yearit  since,  waa  born  io  one  of  the 
New  England  states,  we  bdieve  OoanectiODt. 
An  ioseription  to  the  portrait  of  one  of  his  books 
BOpplies  the  date  of  his  birth,  June  18,  17flS.  An 
allnsioQ  in  the  prefitoe  to  another  speaks  of  a  soetie 
with  his  mother  at  New  London,  when  he  was 
in  bis  ninth  year;  and  the  some  introduotion  re- 
oorda  his  llrat  appeoranoe,  Aiwist  13,  1819,  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  thenoe&rward  Uie  main 
haont  and  r^Iim  of  his  eiratio  song. 


He  was  ft  poet  of  the  order  ot  Nat  Lee,  one  of 
those  wits  in  whose  heads,  according  to  Drydeo, 
gemus  is  divided  from  mildness  by  a  thin  parti- 
tioiu  lie  was  amiable  in  his  weakneaee-s  liaving 
no  vices,  always  preserving  a  genUItty  of  deports 
iLient,  while  he  entertained  hi^  imagination  with  a 


and  the  day  with  a 
gorgeous  Byronic  enthnsiaam.  He  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  Broadway,  and  was  a  regnlor  at- 
tendant at  the  then,  as  now,  fashionable  6rac« 
church.  lli»  blue  oloak,  cloth  cap,  and  erect 
military  air,  uniiaiioed  by  his  mnrked  profile,  ren- 
dered oim  one  of  the  lions  of  the  pnvement. 
With  mnch  purity  ond  delicacy  in  his  vei-aes,  it 
>vas  his  hobby  to  fall  in  love  wiOi,  and  culobrate 
in  his  rhyme*,  the  bcUes  of  the  city.  This  w.is 
sometimes  annoying,  however  well  meant  on  tlie 
part  of  tiie  poet.  Then,  from  the  irregularity  of 
his  genins,  his  mnso  was  constantly  stooping  from 
the  oighest  heaven  of  invention  to  the  lowest  re- 
gions of  the  bathetic.  The  simple,  honest  natare 
of  the  man,  however,  prevailed;  andtho;igli  wit- 
tingi  occasionally  mode  a  butt  of  him,  and  enter- 
tained themselves  with  his  brilliant  flights  and  his 


tenderness  and  respect.* 
His  poems  hel]ied  t<)  support  bim.  Judging  iixim 
the  nombur  of  editions  and  their  present  soaj^ty 
lie  probably  succeeded,  in  some  way  or  other,  by 
^subscription  or  the  charity  of  publisher>,in  getting 
from  toem  a  revenue  adequate  to  his  humble 

We  are  not  cert^n  that  the  following  are  the 
titles  of  all  his  voUiines.  In  1820  apiieared  a 
slight  brochure,  a  Beview  of  the  Bee  of  Elemity 
and  other  Poem*;  and  in  1822,  The  Elixir  of 
Moimthitte;  being  a  eollecticn  of  P rote  and  Po- 


3n  one  oooahni  Ool.  Btans  of  the  Commanlsl.  nd  John 
t  atxha  OaieltB,  were  ADgaged  in  a  newspaper  sltarcuClon. 
«  ddhtu  of  wUeh  lUg  ramarlud  thai  Stcne'ibnlns  wen 
the  paet'%  ■  Utile  iIe-iu.  lloDoDsld  Meppsd  into  tbs 
I  ot  ihe  CoDuneislal,  uid  eeelBC  the  Ouelt*,  wnto  IU» 

I  tellJohnDj  T^ng  Id  the  way  of  b  Isa^ 
ftliiDS  bfl  lua  AnwA  my  Dims  En  bb  petulut  brawi, 
.  ual  most  pespte  tHnk  It  1:  betler  bj  balf 
I         To  bsva  bnua  ttist  are  ilg-iig  tbu  no  braluB  at  til. 
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etry  hy  the  Mad  Poet,  a  noat  volume  of  one  hnn- 
dred  and  forty-eight  small  pages,  publialied  at  the 
"Sentimental  Epicnre^s  Ordinary,"  and  bearing 
the  not  very  savory  motto— 

Tis  vain  for  present  fame  to  wish, 
Our  pei'soiia  fii-st  mubt  be  foi  gotten. 

For  poets  are  like  atinkii;^  li."!!, 
That  never  shiue  until  they're  rotten. 

In  1825  aarke  published  TJie  Gossip ;  or,  a 
Laugh  with  the  Ladies,  a  Grin  with  the  Gentle- 
men, and  Burlesque  on  Byron,  a  $Sentimental  Sa- 
tire, with  other  Poems;  wliioh  gave  Clason  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  hid  cleverness  by  burlesquing 
burlesque.  The  next  year  he  sent  forth  a  mis- 
chievous volume  of  poetic  Sletehes,  with  some 
complaints  oi  the  "  Dutch  dignity"  of  the  wealthy 
young  belles  who  were  insensible  to  his  gallantries. 
Then  there  were  two  series  of  Afara  or  the  Belles 
of  Broadway,  and  a  grand  collection  of  the  Poems 
in  1836.  The  last  etluhion  of  which  we  have  met 
with  the  title  is  ACross  and  Coronet,  published  in 
1841.  Disdaining  to  extrac-t  ainasement  from  tlie 
wildest  of  these  vei"sos,  we  may  cite  a  few  of  the 
othera  which  do  credit  to  the  writor^s  feelings. 

These  are  at  the  commencement  of  some  stanzas 
on  the  death  of  the  poet  Bra:nai'd,  who  appears 
t(>  have  been  his  playfellow  in  their  boyhood  at 
New  London. 

So  early  to  the  grave,  alas  1 — alas ! 

Life  IS  indeed  a  rushing  dream: 
His  did  on  wir.ga  of  lightning  pass, 

Brightening  a  Nation  with  its  bcr/JX 

Its  happy  dawn  was  spent  with  mine, 
Ana  we  were  wont,  in  those  young  dars, 

Many  a  joyous  hour  to  join 
In  kindred  tasks,  and  kindred  plays. 

Where  now  his  shrouded  form  is  laid, 

Our  boyish  footsteps  used  to  go : 
How  oft)  unthinkingly,  we  strayed 

In  that  sad  place,  long  yean  ugo  I 

Life  was  flushed  with  phantoms  then. 
That  tinged  each  object  with  their  bloom ; 

We  knew  not  years  were  coming,  when 
They'd  fade  in  the  future's  gloom: 

We  had  not  seen  the  frown  of  Hope — 
Knew  not  her  eye  had  ever  frowned — 

That  soon  our  beaHs  would  have  to  grope 
For  feelings^— manhood  never  found. 

Saddened  ns  stormy  moonlight,  looks 
The  memory  of  those  half  bright  da3rs, 

Wlien  we  have  stolen  away  from  ^ooks, 
And  wasted  hours  in  idle  pl&ya 

On  Handy's  Point — on  Groton  Height, 
We  struck  the  ball,  or  threw  the  quoit. 

Or  calmly,  in  the  cool  twilight. 
From  Hurlbut's  wharf  have  flung  the  bait 

The  following  is  in  one  of  Clarke's  frequent 
moods. 


OK  RBEnvO  A    TOUKO  OIXL  LOOK   TXST  WISnFITLLT  IKTO   TIIB 

VTBEvr,  noa.  a  wnvow  or  xni  ^— *s  BOABonre  bgbool, 
nr  Baojj>wAT. 


Sequestered  girl — and  dost  thou  deem 
Thy  lot  is  hard,  because  thou'rt  hidden 

From  public  life's  bewildered  streom. 
And  public  pleasure's  fruit  forbidden  9 

Thou  little  knowest  how  many  cares 
Are  scattered  o'er  the  surge  of  fiiduon. 


How  soon  its  g^lty  scene  impairs 
£aeh  virtuous  hope— each  modest  passion. 

Tlie  world  assumes  a  winmng  shape, 
Tliat  soils  whate'er  may  dare  to  eye  it. 

And  those  young  hearts  alone  escape. 
That  have  the  fortitude  to  fly  it 

It  takes  the  mask  of  coaxing  eyes. 

Of  languid  words,  and  buhful  wooing, 

Of  tutored  prayers,  and  treacherous  Bighs 
To  tempt  the  innocent  to  rum. 

Its  look  is  warm — its  heart  is  cold. 
Its  accent  sweet — ^its  nature  savage ; 

Its  arms  embiace  with  feeling's  fold. 
Till  tliey  shall  have  the  power  to — ^ravcgc. 

Those  who  have  mingled  in  its  clash. 
And  outwardly  would  seem  to  prize  it, 

Its  sweetest  cup  would  gladly  dsi^n. 
And  while  they  feel  its  smile— despise  it 

The  broken  form — the  nifiled  cheek — 
The  icy  voice — the  clKe:le.sg  munuei  — 

DiBgusted  hope  and  feelii  g  speak. 
Worn  out  oeneath  a  bandit's  banner. 

Maiden  I  in  some  yet  shapeless  years, 

Thoult  fliitl  too  true  what  I  have  spoken, 

And  read  these  lines  pcrhi^  with  tears. 
That  steal  out  from  a  heart  thaf  s  broken. 

There  is  the  spirit  of  his  New  England  hoiiK  In 
these  lines : — 

suvBAT  nr  smaiBi. 

When  the  tumult  and  toil  of  the  week  have  eeask'd. 
How  still  is  the  morning  that  smiles  in  the  east, 
The  sweet  Sabbath  momio^  that  comes  to  refresh 
Every  soul  that  is  faint  in  its  prison  of  flesh. 

The  rich  clouds  are  firinged  with  yellow  and  bUu- — 
The  lips  of  the  flowers  are  silvered  with  dew — 
The  winds  are  reposed  upon  pillows  of  balm — 
Enjoyment  is  throned  on  the  clear  azure  calm. 

The  orchard  trees  bend  their  full  arms  to  the  eaith. 
In  blessing  the  breast,  where  their  beauty  boa  biith. 
And  while  bending  in  crimson  luxuriance  there, 
iSeem  to  have  joined  iu  the  iSabbath's  first  prayer. 

The  little  birds  sing  tlieir  gny  hymns  in  die  bonghn — 
The  deUcate  winds  from  their  cradles  arouse-^ 
The  Sun  gently  Ufta  his  broad  forehead  on  high. 
As  Seremty  presses  her  cheek  to  the  sky. 

And  shall  man,  who  tnight  be  an  Angel  in  tears. 
Would  he  weep  out  the  stains  of  his  sensual  years. 
While  Kature  isbrim'd  with  affection  and  praise. 
Be  a  stranger  to  God,  on  this  dearest  of  days  f 

0  no— the  deep  voice  of  the  steeple  is  loud. 
And  City  and  Village  in  worship  are  bowed. 
While  the  blue  eyes  of  Summer  look  tenderly  down. 
And  nothing  but  Sin  has  a  fear  or  a  frown. 

M'Donald's  mixture  of  cruditieB  and  sublimities 
attracted  the  public,  we  fear,  mote  than  his  cor- 
recter  pieces.  He  was  the  mod  poet  of  the  town, 
something  like  the  fool  in  old  plays,  Tenting  ho* 
mihes  in  most  melancholy  jest,  perhaps  with  a 
broken  note  of  music,  or  a  half  caught  felicity  of 
genius  grasped  at  in  one  of  his  quick  random  flints. 
Of  his  humorous  efforts  a  single  specimen  may 
suflSoe,  which  he  i4)pearB  to  have  written  on  the 
completion  of  the 

ASIOK  Bousa 

The  winds  of  1784, 

Beat  on  a  young  Dutchman's  head, 
Who  on  his  brawny  shoulders  bore 

Beaver  skins,  he  said 
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He'd  sell,  extremely  eheap-* 
Ue  sold  a  heap. 

To  the  ahaggy  burden  beat 

Firmly,  tor  many  a  year, 
From  the  copper  seeds  of  a  cent. 

Has  reaped  a  goldea  harvest,  here. 
Till  his  name  is  smothered  in  bank  stock. 
And  notched  on  the  eternal  rock. 

His  ftiner&l  raoinunent  is  done — 

Crowned  with  its  granite  wreath — 
Poverty,  load  the  loudest  gun, 

When  he  shall  bequeath 
His  example — as  Industiy  stares- 
How  to  gild  grey  hairs. 

A  jovial  to»nb-»tone, — whew  I 
Such  ai$  but  few  on  earth  afford — 

Many  a  Fellow  will  get  blue, 
Many  a  mock-dirge  be  roared 

From  those  gay  corners,  when  New  Turk 

Hears  other  Centuries  laugh,  and  talk. 

Its  front,  to  the  flashing  East, 
Let  the  broadside  of  the  heaviest  storm, 

With  wild,  wkiite  lightnings  creased. 
Thunder  for  Ages  on  its  form. 

Twill  stand  through  thick  and  thin, 

Showers  of — whiskey  punch,  within. 

Benevolence,  bid  him  build, 

A  twin-tomb  to  that  Alpine  pile, 

Have  it  with  homeless  orphans  filled, 
Whoie  fond  and  grateful  smile, 

Shall  memory's  sweetest  moonlight  shed. 

For  ever,  o'er  his  mouldering  head. 

Boom  and  sentiment  were  the  best  winged  ar- 
rows in  Clarke's  quiver.  His  indignation  at  for- 
tune for  her  treatment  of  genins  and  beauty,  and 
at  the  fopperies  and  impertinences  of  fashion,  was 
unbounded ;  he  would  rant  in  these  fits  of  indig- 
nation beyond  the  powers  of  the  language ;  but 
he  would  always  be  brought  back  to  human  sen- 
sibility by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face  or  an  innocent 
look. 

His  verses  are  incongraons  enough,  grotesque 
and  absurd  to  the  full  measure  of  those  qualities, 
but  a  kind  eye  may  be  attracted  by  their  very  ir- 
regularity, and  find  some  soul  of  goodness  in  them ; 
and  a  lover  of  oddity — ^who  would  have  subscribed 
for  a  copy  when  the  poet  was  living-^may  inno- 
cently enough  laugh  at  the  crudities.  At  any 
rate  we  have  thought  some  notdce  of  the  man 
worth  presenting,  if  only  asaourioos  reminiscence 
of  city  life  in  New  York,  and  a  gratification  to  the 
inquiring  visitor  nt  Greenwood  Cemetery,  who 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  simple  monument  at  ^^  the 
Poet's  Mound,  Sylvan  Water,"  upon  which  the 
dentil  of  M'Doiiald  Clai'ke  is  recorded  March  5, 
1812. 

ISAAC  BTABB  CLASON, 

A  WRETEB  of  fine  talent  but  of  a  dissipated  life, 
was  bom  in  New  York  in  1798.  His  mther  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city.  The  son  had  a 
good  education  and  inherited  a  fortnne.  He  wast- 
ed the  latter  in  a  t^ourse  of  pro<1igal  living,  and 
was  driven  to  exhibit  his  literary  aocomplishr 
ments  as  a  writer  of  poems,  generally  more  re- 
markable for  spirit  than  sobriety,  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  as  an  actor.  He  appeared  on  the 
boards  of  the  Bowery  and  Park  theatres  in  lead- 
ii^  Shakespearian  parts,  bat  without  much  boo- 


cesB.  In  1825  he  published  Don  Juan^  Canto§ 
xvn.,  xym.,  supplementary  to  the  poem  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  a  kindred  vein,  not  merely  of  the 
groBsnesB  but  of  the  wit.  It  made  a  reputation 
for  the  author,  and  still  remains  probably  the  best 
of  the  numerous  imitations  of  its  brilliant  ori^pnal 
which  have  appeared.  The  scandal  of  the  au- 
thor's life  faithfully  reflected  in  it,  added  not  a 
little  to  its  piauanoy. 

This  was  followed,  in  1826,  by  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  Bbraee  in  New  York,  In  this  the 
author  celebrates  Malibran,  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  opera,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Holleck,  and  the  Croakers, 
and  other  gossip  of  the  town.  In  addition  to 
these  playful  effusions,  his  capacity  for  serious 
verse  is  shown  in  some  feeling  lines  to  the  memory 
of  the  orator  and  patriot  Emmett. 

In  1883  he  wrote  a  poem  founded  on  the 
*^ Beanchainpe  tragedy"  of  Kentucky;  but  the 
manuscript  wns  never  seen  by  any  of  his  family, 
though  he  was  heard  to  repeat  passages  from  it. 
The  poem  is  probably  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  1834  Clason  closed  his  life  by  a  miserable 
tragedy  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a 
theatrical  adventurer.  Reduced  to  poverty,  this 
man  of  naturally  brilliant  powers  threw  away 
the  ODportunities  of  life  by  suicide.  In  company 
with  his  mistress  he  cnrefully  sealed  the  room  in 
which  they  lodged  in  London  against  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  and  lighted  a  fire  ol  charcoal,  from  the 
fumes  of  which  both  wei'e  found  sulfooated. 

VArOLMOX—^aOM.  THa  DOSr  iUAX. 

I  love  no  land  so  well  as  that  of  France- 
Land  of  Napoleon  and  Charlemagne ; 
Renowned  for  valor,  women,  wit,  and  dance, 

For  racy  Burgundy,  and  bright  Champagne— 
Whose  only  wonl  in  oattle  was  "  advance," 
While  that  "  Grand  Genius'*  who  seemed  born  t^) 
reign- 
Greater  than  Ammon*6  son,  who  boasted  birt!i 
From  heaven,  and  spurned  all  sons  of  earth. 

Greater  than  he,  who  wore  his  buskins  high, 

A  Venus  armed,  impressed  upon  Ids  Seal — 
Who  smiled  at  poor  Calphurnia*s  prophecy. 

Nor  feared  the  stroke  ne  soon  was  doomed  to  feel ; 
Who  on  the  Ides  of  MuKih  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

As  Brutus  plucked  away  his  "  cursed  steel,'' 
Exclaiming  as  he  expire  J,  *'  £t  tu  Brute  !** 

But  Brutus  thought  he  ozdy  did  his  duty. 

Greater  than  he  who  at  nine  years  of  age, 
On  Carthage*  altar  swore  etemxil  hate. 

Who  with  a  rancor,  time  could  ne'er  assuage — 
With  Feelings,  no  reverse  could  moderate— 

With  Talents,  such  as  few  would  dare  engage — 
With  Hopes,  that  no  misfortune  could  abate — 

Died,  like  his  rival,  both  with  broken  hearts : 

Such  was  their  fat^  and  such  was  Bonaparte's. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  I  thy  name  shall  live. 
Till  Time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased  to  sound, 

And  if  Eternity's  confines  can  give 
To  Space  reverberation — ^round  and  round 

The  Spheres  of  Heaven,  the  long,  deep  cry  of  "  Vive 
Nfmoleon  1"  in  Thunders  shall  rebound— 

The  Lightning's  flash  shall  blaze  thy  name  on  high. 

Monarch  of  £rth,  now  Meteor  of  the  Sky  1 

Whatl  thouffh  on  Si  Helena's  rocky  shore, 
Thy  head  be  pillowed,  and  thy  form  entombed,— 

Perhaps  that  Son,  the  child  thou  didst  adore, 
Fbed  with  a  £Bther^B  fame,  may  yet  be  doomed 
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To  cnuh  the  bigot  Bourbon,  and  restore 

Thy  mould'riog  ashes,  ere  they  be  consumed  ;•— 
Perhaps,  may  run  the  course  thyself  didst  run — 
And  light  the  World,  m  Comets  light  the  sun ; 

TIs  better  thou  art  gone ;  'twere  sod  to  see 
Beneath  an  "  imbecileV  impotent  reign, 

Thy  own  uuvanquished  legions,  doomed  to  be 
Cursed  instruments  of  Tcngeanee  on  poor  8paiii,-« 

That  land  so  glorious  once  in  ehivalry, 
Now  sunk  in  Sla^'iy  and  in  Shame  again ; 

To  see  th'  Imperial  Guard,  thy  dauntless  baud. 

Made  tools  for  such  a  wretch  as  Ferdmarui 

Farewell  Napoleon  t  thine  hour  is  past ; 

No  more  earth  trembles  at  thy  dreaded  name, 
But  France,  unhappy  France,  shall  long  contrast 

Thy  deeds  with  those  of  worthless  J/AngoulSme. 
Te  Godst  how  long  shall  slaTery's  thraldom  last  I 

Will  France  alone  remain  for  ever  tame  f 
Say  1  will  no  Wallace,  will  no  Washington, 
Scourge  from  thy  soil  the  infamous  Bourbon  ? 

Is  Freedom  dead  ?    Is  Nero's  reign  restored  ? 

Frenchmen  1  remember  Jena,  Austerlits  I 
The  first,  which  made  thy  Emperor  the  Lord 

Of  Prussia,  and  which  almost  threw  in  fits 
Great  Frederick  William— he  who  at  the  b(«rd 

Took  all  the  Fruaeian  uniform  to  bits ; 
Fred'rick,  the  king  of  regimental  tnilors, 
As  Hudson  Lowe  the  very  prince  of  jailers. 

Farewell  Napoleon  I  hadst  thou  have  died 
The  coward  scoroion's  death — afraid,  ashamed. 

To  meet  Adversity^  advancing  tide, 
The  weak  had  praised  thee,  but  the  wise  had 
blamed : 

But  no !  though  torn  from  country,  child,  and  bride. 
With  Spirit  unsubdued,  with  Soul  untamed, 

Great  iu  Misfortune,  as  in  Glory  high. 

Thou  daredst  to  live  through  life's  worst  ogony. 

Pity,  for  thee,  shall  weep  her  fountains  dry  I 
Mercy,  for  thee,  shall  Donkrupt  all  her  store! 

Valor  shall  pluck  a  garland  from  on  high  I 
And  Honor  twine  the  wreath  thy  temples  o'er! 

Beauty  shall  beckon  to  thee  from  the  Sky  1 
And  smiling  Seraphs  open  wide  Heaven's  door  1 

Around  thy  head  the  brightest  Stars  shall  meet. 

And  rolling  Suns  play  sportive  at  thy  feet  I 

Farewell  Napoleon !  a  long  farewell  I 

A  stranger's  tongue,  alas  I  must  hyum  thy  worth ; 
No  craven  Gaul  dare  woke  his  Harp  to  tell 

Or  sound  in  song  the  spot  that  gave  thee  birth. 
No  more  thy  Name,  that  with  its  magie  spell 

Aroused  uie  slumb'ring  nations  of  the  earth, 
Echoes  around  thy  land  I  'tis  post;  at  length, 
France  sinks  beneath  the  sway  of  Charles  the  Teoth. 

TBOXiS  ADDS  SMHXT. 

Son  of  a  land,  where  Nature  spreads  her  green. 
But  Tyranny  secures  the  blossomed  boughs; 
Son  of  a  race,  long  fed  with  Freedom's  flame, 
Yet  trampled  on  when  blazing  in  her  cause  :— 
With  reverence  I  greet  thee,  gifted  man — 
Youth's  saucy  blood  subsides  at  thy  grey  hairs. 

Oh,  what  was  the  true  working  of  thy  soul-^ 
What  grie& — ^what  thoughts  played  in  thy  pliant 

mind, 
'When,  in  the  pride  of  manhood's  steady  glow. 
Thy  back  was  turned  upon  the  fav'rite  trees, 
'Which,  to  thy  childhood,  had  bestowed  a  shade  f 
When  every  step,  which  bore  thee  to  the  shore. 
Went  from  old  paths,  and  hospitable  roo&?— 
Did  not  the  heartVtear  tremble  in  thine  eye, 
A  j>rayer.fbr.Erin  quiver  on  thy  lip, 


As  the  ship  proudly  held  ber  prow  aloft, 
And  left  the  green  isle  in  her  creaming  wake  I 

And  if  a  grief  pressed  on  thy  manly  heart, 
A  prayer  arose  upon  the  ocean  breeie. 
At  leaving  each  beloved  face  and  scene  :— 
Did  not  the  tear  appear,  and  praise  arise. 
When  stranger  forms  held  oat  tlie  friendly  hand-, 
When  shores,  as  strange,  with  smiles  adopted  thee! 
Yes  I  yes  I  there  was  a  tear : — a  tear  of  joy ; — 
There  was  a  prayer: — a  prayer  of  gratituae. 

And  well  thou  hast  returned  each  kindness  done, 
A  birth-right  purchnsed  by  thy  valued  deeds ; 
And  those  who  tendered  thee  a  brother^s  grasp, 
Bow,  with  respect,  at  thy  intelligence. 
And  glory  in  tne  waimth  their  friendship  showed. 

I  love  to  see  thee  in  the  crowded  court, 
Filling  the  warm  air  with  sonorous  voice. 
Which  use  hath  polished,  time  left  unimpaired- 
Bold,  from  the  knowledge  of  thy  powers  of  mind ; 
'Flowing  in  speech,  from  Nature  s  liberal  gift^— 
While  thy  strong  figure  and  oonunanding  arm. 
Want  but  the  toga's  full  and  gracefU  fold. 
To  form  a  model  worthy  of  old  Rome. 
I  smile  to  see  thy  still  unbending  form 
Dare  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
And  buffet  the  wild  crowd  with  gallant  strength-— 
The  slight  bamboo  poised  graceful  in  thy  hand« 
And  wielded  with  the  air  of  Washington — 
While  thy  light  foot  conies  bravely  from  the  earthy 
As  if  the  mind  were  working  in  the  trunk. 

And  yet,  though  I  enjoy  thy  frosty  strength. 
There's  somethmg  tells  me  in  thy  farrowed  fiuie, 
A  virtuous  age  cnnnot  o'erstep  the  tomb  t 
A  solemn  something  whispers  to  my  soul. 
The  court  will  feel  the  silence  at  thy  death. 
More  than  it  did  thy  bursts  of  eloquence. 
While  thy  chair  standing  in  thy  now  warm  home. 
Will  have  an  awful  void  when  thou  art  gone. 
What  is't  to  thee  if  thy  long  life  should  wane  I 
The  immortal  soul  will  unsubdued  arise, 
And  glow  upon  the  steps  of  God's  own  throne : 
Like  incense  kindled  on  an  altar's  top. 

Cold  as  thy  monument  thy  frame  must  be — 
Warm  as  thy  heart  will  be  thy  epitaph.  ^^ 

For  thus  the  aching  mind  of  valued  friend,  J- 

Shall  pay  the  lost  meed  to  tlie  man  he  loved: 
"  Green  as  the  grass  around  this  quiet  spot; 
Pure  as  the  Heavens  above  this  cenotapn ; 
Warm  as  the  sun  that  sinks  o'er  yonder  hills; 
And  active  as  the  rich,  careering  clouds ; 
Was  he  who  lies  in  earth  a  thins  of  noughtl 
A  thing  of  nought  I — For  what  is  man,  great  God  f 
A  very  worm ;  an  insect  of  a  day — 
His  body  but  tJ^e  chryslis  to  his  mind ! 
For,  even  here — here  where  the  eood  man's  laid. 
And  proud  Columbia's  genius  gneves — 
We  can  but  murmur :  Here  an  Emmet  liesL" 

JOHN  HU6HE& 

Thib  distrngnished  divine  and  oontroversialist 
was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  1798.  He 
oame  to  America  in  bis  nineteenth  year,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  ooUege  of  Mount  8t.  Mary, 
Enunetsbnrg,  Maryland.  SSon  after  his  ordinar 
tion  in  1825,  he  became  the  rector  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  PhOadelphia,  where  he  en- 
tered, in  1880,  upon  a  newspaper  discnssion  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenndge,  a  leading  diyine 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  T%e  articles  thus 
published  were  collected  in  &  volume.  An  ond 
discDssion  between  the  same  parties  took  plaoe  in 
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1881.  In  1888,  Dr.  Hagfaea,  having  been  sp- 
pmnted  Biibop  AdmiiiiBtrMar  of  N«W  York,  re- 
moved to  that  oitf.  In  1S40,  he  ooraroenced  an 
station  of  the  Sobool  question,  oloiming  either 
t^  no  tax  should  be  levied  fur  eduoaticiDal  por- 
poMS,  or,  if  levied,  its  prooeeda  be  distributed 
ttaoag  the  varkHU  religioos  deuomioatioas  of  the 
ooounnnitj,  it  b^iiK  impossible,  as  he  urged,  to 
provide  a  Bfetera  of  ednoation  which  could  be 
bderated  by  all.  The  reading  of  the  ordinary 
n^otesCant  version  of  the  Bible  he  espedallj  ol>- 
Jected  to.  The  long  diaonasion  of  the  subject 
which  followed  was  maintained  with  great 
energj,  peraeveraiue,  and  ability  hj  the  prelat«, 
who  aoooeeded  in  obtjaiuing  a  modification  of  the 
previonslj  existing  systero.  His  claim  that  the 
churoh  property  of  hU  denominatioa  should  be 
exolosivelj  vested  in  tlie  bands  of  the  olerg;, 
likewise  urged  at  an  early  period  of  his  episoopate, 
haa  alao  oaoied  moch  discDsaion,  and  has  Men 
revived  in  the  year  1866  in  a  eontrover^y 
between  Dr.  Hi^es  and  the  Hon.  £rastas 
Brooka,  of  the  New  York  Benate,  growing  oat  of 
a  statement  by  the  latter  tliot  the  Bishop  was,  in 
thia  manner,  in  possession  of  property  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  dollan.  The  artidea 
which  have  p&jsed  between  the  parties  have 
been  ooUeoted  in  two  Beparate  and  rival  publica- 
tiona.  In  18S0,  Bishop  Ilughoa  and  his  dloce^ 
were  promoted  hy  Pius  IS.  to  archiepiscopol 
rank.  His  energetic  discba^e  of  the  duties  of 
his  elevated  position  has  not  interfered  with  his 
UteraiT  activity.  He  has  oonstoiitly,  as  occasion 
has  ansen,  availed  hiiriaelf  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  to  repel  charges  made  agonal  his  deno- 
mination in  relation  to  its  arctiun  on  contempo- 
rary questions,  and  has  also  frequently  appeared 
as  a  lecturer.  Several  of  his  prodootiona  in  the 
last  named  capacity  hav«  been  published,  and 
exhibit  him,  in  eomnion  with  his  leu  eluborate 
efforts,  as  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  polished 
writer,  decided  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  and 
qnick  in  availing  himself  of  every  ailvontJiee  of 
debate.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  these 
addresses :  Chriitiaiiity  tht  only  Smiree  of 
Moral  Social,  and  PalUieal  Rtgentratioii,  de- 
Kvered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea 
of  the  United  States  in  IBIT,  by  request  of  the 
members  of  both  honses  of  Congress ;  Tht 
Chunk  Olid  tht  World  ;  Th«  Deellie  of  Fro- 
UttaatUm ;  Ltetart  on  ihe  Anteeedeat  CauM 
^  tht  IHJA  Famine  in  1847  ;  Leetu,r«  on  Mix- 
tuTo  of  OiM  and  Ecdetiattieal  Fewer  in  the 
Middle  Age» ;  Leeturei  on  the  Importance  of  a 
Christian  Ba.ni  for  the  Seienee  of  Falitical 
Economy;  l\eo  Lecturen  an  the  Moral  Cautee 
that  have  prod-aeed  the  Boil  Spirit  of  the  Timet  ; 
Debate  btfare  the  GominoH  Oouiieil  I'/Nea  Tvrky 
on  the  Catholic  Petition  retporMiig  the  Common 
School  Fund;  and  The  Cathalie  Chapter  in  the 
Hietory  of  the  United  State*. 

Bishop  Hughes  is  an  impresdve  and  agreeable 
roeoker.  In  penoa  he  [s  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  a  oonntenanoe  exprenve  of  benevo- 
lence and  dignity. 


FBANCIB  I.  HATKB, 

Ai  eminent  pnlpit  omXttr   nf    the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ohoroh,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina, 


at  Newbem,  June  10,  1768.  His  grandfather 
osme  with  the  oolonial  governor  Tryon  from 
England,  and  was  employed  as  an  architect  in 
some  of  the  prominent  pubtio  works  of  the  state, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  liberal  opinions  in 
the  Revolution. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  Universi^  of  North 
Carolina,  and  prosecntiw  the  study  of  the  law  in 
ttie  Moe  of  ibe  Hon.  Wilhoin  Gaston,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  axe  of  twenty-one. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  for  several 
yean  in  his  native  Etat«,  with  distinguished  sno- 
cass.  A  memorial  of  his  career  at  this  period  is 
leA  to  the  publio  in  hu  four  volumes  of  F^orlt 
of  Dedtiaiie  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  1820-36,  and  his  Digeel  of  all  the 
Caeei  deeided  and  reported  in  North  Carolina. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  vras  elected  to  the 
Leiri'^latDre  of  bis  state. 


nations  led  him  to  the  church  as  his  appropriate 
sphere.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  R*venscroft 
in  1827.  His  earliest  ministerial  dutiee  were  in 
charge  of  a  congr^ation  in  New  Haven.  In 
1829  he  became  the  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Jomea's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  which  Bishop 
Wiiite  was  rector.  Thenezt  yeurbe  wascalU-d  to 
St.  Stephen's  Chorch  in  New  York,  in  which  cdty 
his  rcpntation  for  eloquence  became  at  once  per- 
manently established,  from  Bt.  Stephen's  he 
passed  to  Bt.  Thmnas's  Church  in  18SS,  and  con- 
tinned  his  connexion  with  the  parish  till  his  re- 
moval to  Missis^ppi  in  1814.  During  the  latter 
period  of  hia  brilliant  career  at  St.  Thomas's,  he 
was  reheved  from  a  portion  of  his  city  parochial 
labors  by  an  assistant,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
liberal  plan  of  education,  which  he  tuul  matured 
ivitli  great  ability,  and  the  details  of  which  were 
faithfully  carried  out.    Ho  Mtabliohed  at  Flush- 


ing, Long  Island,  a  boarding  soliool,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Bt.  Thomas's  Hall.  The  grounds 
were  prepared  and  the  buildings  erected  by  him; 
a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction 
and  personal  comforts  of  the  students.  He  intro- 
dnced  order  and  method  in  all  departments. 
Substantial  comfort  and  prosperity  pervaded  the 
eatsblishment  on  all  sides.  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  fell  upon  a  period  of  great  commer-. 
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dd  pr«snre,  and  the  fruits  of  the  henrty  zeal, 
labor,  aod  Rclf-denial  of  its  projector,  were  lost 
JD  its  financinl  eiiibarrassmtntf.  Tlie  failnre  of 
diis  institution  wob  &  M'riooa  loss  to  the  cause 
of  e<!Dcation.  Its  success  would  liare  greatly  as- 
tested  to  elevate  the  etaodard  of  the  freijUMitly 
mismanaged  and  even  injurious  country  boarding 
schools.  As  a  characteristic  of  Dr.  Havks'd 
habituiil  conMderation  for  die  needy  niembere  of 
hia  profession,  and  of  his  own  ]ierBODal  diajnter- 
eatednese,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, when  he  hod  fnirly  eetahlished  tlie  innti- 
tntion,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  appropriate 
trustees,  with  the  simple  provision  that  the  sons 
of  poor  cler),'ynien  shoald  receive  from  it,  with- 
out charge,  im  education  worthy  the  position  due 
their  parents. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  the  soulh-west, 
Dr.  Hawks  had,  in  1866,  passed  a  aumtuer  season 
in  England,  procuring,  in  accordance  witli  a  pro- 
vision of  the  General  Convention,  coi)ie«  of  im- 
portant papers  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  In  this  he 
had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  dignitaries  of 
the  English  Church,  and  secnred  a  Urge  and 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  which  have  been 
nnce  fl^aently  cou'^iilti'd  on  important  topics  of 
the  ecclesia-^ticil  and  civil  history  of  the  country. 
While  at  Flu-hing,  otter  his  retnm,  ho  printed 
considerable  i-oriions  of  them  in  the  Church  Re- 
cord, a  weekly  pnjier  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Christiaiiity  and  education,  which,  couinienoed  in 
November,  1840,  was  continued  till  Octtibcr, 
1812.*  The  Itecord  was  cundncicd  by  Dr. 
llawkii,  and  besides  its  support  of  Protestant 
theolo^  in  the  agitations  of  the  day  indnced  by 
the  publication  of  the  "Oifoi-d  TrucU,"  in  which 
Dr.  Hawka  maintnined  the  old  American  chuTCh> 
mauship  and  respect  for  the  riglits  of  the  Iwty, 
which  be  hod  learnt  in  the  schools  of  White  and 
Ravenscroft,  the  journal  made  also  a  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  disjilay  of  the  sound  old  Englifih 
literature,  in  aseries  iif  articles  in  which  itswantji 
were  sot  forth  from  Sir  Tliomas  More  to  Do  Foe, 
In  1S87  Dr.  llawks  esUbUiJied  the  Xeie  York 
Rnieu:,  for  a  time  oontinuing  its  octive  editor, 
and  conimenciog  ita  valuable  i>eries  of  articles  on 
the  leading  stateamen  of  the  country,  wiUi  his 
papers  on  Jefferson  and  Buri.t 

While  in  the  south-west  Dr.  Hawks  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Missi.ssippi,  his  confirmation  in  wliich 
office  was  met  by  opposition  in  the  (Teneral  Con- 
vention, wherecharges  were  pro|)osedagainsi:him  I 
growing  out  of  the  linandal  difficnlties  of  the  St.  i 
Thonia^s  Hall  education  scheme.     His  vindiczi-   : 
tion  of  his  course  in  this  matter  occujiiod  several  i 
hours  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  I 
described  by  those  who  IJsteuud  to  it  as  a  inus- 


ter]y  anil  eloqnent  oration :  d«ar  and  ample  in 


appeal  of  tne  motives  which  had  led  him  li 
disastrous  enterprise.  A  vote  of  acquittal 
UMwd.  and  the  matter  referred  ta  th«  Dioca 

Missis^ijipi,  which  eiprewed  it 


since  been  tendered  the  bisboii 
In  1 942  Dr.  Hawks  edited  a  volmiie  of  the  Hamilton 
papers  fVom  MS&.  oonfided  to  him  by  the  venerable 
widow ;  but  the  undertHking  was  laid  aside  with 
a  single  volume,  the  work  having  been  aflerwards 
entered  npon  by  Hamilton's  son,  with  the  u- 
fflstanoe  of  Congress*  In  1844  he  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  Christ's  Church  in  New  (>leaius  e 
position  which  he  held  for  five  years;  during 
which  time  he  alw  lent  his  assistance  to  the 
iiirtberance  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Uni- 
vetsin,  of  which  he  was  made  President.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1849  at  the  reqaeet  of 
his  fliends  with  the  understanding  that  providm 
was  to  be  made  for  his  Bt.  ThomaB's  Hall  obliga- 
tions; the  unabated  admiration  of  his  eknnence 
and  personal  qualities  readily  secnred  a  snffloieilt 
ftind  for  this  object,  and  he  h  '  —  -  - 
pnlpit  at  Calvary  Churob. 


a  filled  the 


■(  Cio  -  t-y^St-ct™^  ■ 


•  Throe  Tolnmea  of  Ibb  work  iroro  poblltlipa  by  G  K.  Lin- 
don.  in  iDEi-ntau*  pncKcal  prinur.  indrlDce  Iha  cIi^Ter  editor 
or  tho  FliuliInK  Giults :  Ivo  In  qoulo  or  thu  irMkl]'.  and  ■ 

t  From  tho  liuuk  Df  Dr.  Hswki  ttw  Bertew  puHd  andor  tb» 
Duu^ment  of  hto  juwodfttdlo  Ibo  enlvrprtse,  the  Re«.  Dr.  C. 
8.  Htorr,  (bfl  (nnluor  ofConrln.  iDthur  ufiHlBIorj  of  Phllo- 
Mphj'  In  Hurpen*  Funlly  Ubiary.  and  for  mtnj  yarn  Pts- 
r«Kir  of  Hon!  ud  iDtallKlDal  Fhlloeopby  In  Iho  New  York 
DnlTBrtltT.  When  Dr.  Henry  rollrpd  ftnm  the  Ri^tleir,  ho  ttm 

Dliwudamt  Ubmriu  of  Ibe  Aelor  Llbnrr.  Dr.  J,  Q.  Can- 
well,  br  wbom  iba  work  ww  oohducttd  UU  lu  dooe  in  lu 
toDUi  f  oluma  in  IHL 


The  literary  pnblicstions  of  Dr.  Hawks  are  two 
volumes  of  Contribviiont  to  the  Eeelmia*tKal 
Biitory  qf  the  Uiiittd  Statu,  embraxtiiig  the 
states  of  Virginia  and  Morjlund  (  a  volume  of 
Th«  Cimttitutioiit  and  Cajumt  of  the  Epucoptd 
Church  with  notes;  a  caustic  essitT  on  A-urieular 
Cot'feurivn  in  the  ProtataiU  Jipttaipal  Chvr^ 
published  in  1651);  an  octavo,  £gypt  and  ib, 
JUanumtnti,  m  particular  relation  to  bihliosl  evi- 
dence; a  translation  of  Eivero  and  Tscbudi'a 
Antiqvitiet  of  Pent,  in  1868  ;  and  seversl  juve- 
nile volumes  of  natural  history  and  American 
annals  published  in  tlie  "Buy's  and  Cirl's  Li- 
bmrj-"  by  the  Harpers,  HJth  the  title  "  Unde  Phi- 
liii's  Conversatiom."  Dr.  Hawks  is  alM>  the  aathM" 
of  a  few  poems,  mostiy  descriptive  of  inddenta  in 
his  parochial  relations,  which  have  been  recently 


'  The  Offldil  Hid  flCber  Fipan  of  Iba  lata  ItMiat^mmi 
inndor  Hamlllon,  eomnlled  oUaflTftom  tbear--^-<-  '-  -■-- 
if  Mn.  Bunirton.    °—     "~  '-^ 
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printed  in  the  North  Oarolina  ooUeotion  of  poetry 
eatitled  "  Wood  Notes."  It  is  nndersitood  that  he 
has  ia  preparation  a  work  on  the  Antiquitieg  of 
America^  a  sabject  wliich  has  long  employed  lids 
attention.  lu  addition  to  these  literary  pursuits, 
which  have  been  but  episodes  in  his  active  pro- 
fessional career,  Dr.  Hawks  has  delivered  several 
lectures  and  addresses,  of  which  we  may  mention 
particularly  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  a  vindication  of  the  early  position  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  afiOiirs  of  the  Kevolntion. 
He  has  been  also  an  active  participant  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Ethnological,  Histori- 
cal, and  Geographical  Societies.  Of  the  most 
important  part  of  Dr.  Hawks's  intellectual  labors, 
his  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  their  merits  in  argument  and  rhetoric  have 
deservedly  maintained  his  high  position  as  an 
orator,  through  a  period  and  to  an  extent  rare  in 
the  history  of  popular  eloquence.  A  manly  and 
unprejudiced  conviction  of  Christian  truth,  a 
brilliant  fancy,  illuminating  ample  stores  of  read- 
ing, and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
seldom  seen  physical  powers ;  a  deep-toned  voice, 
expressive  of  sincere  feeling  and  pathos,  and 
easy  and  melodious  in  all  its  utterances ;  a  warm 
Southern  sensibiUty,  and  courageous  conduct  in 
action,  are  among  the  qualities  of  the  man,  which 
justify  the  strong  pergonal  influence  which  he  has 
long  exercised  at  will  among  his  oontemporories. 

rAlTBAL   rOK   irniOir  OV   Tins    RBVOLimoirABT    FATHSR8  Ain> 
STAraBJonr ;— prom  a  tuaitksoitino  bbkmon  at  oaltart 

OHITBCH,  ON   **  TUB  DUTY  OV   OULXITATXXO  VNtTT    AMD   TUB 
0PIUT   OV   VATIONALITY.* 

We  owe  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  esta- 
blish, to  the  memory  of  our  heroic  old  fathers.  Theirs 
was  the  first  great  onward  march  in  the  work  of 
making  us  a  nation.     Every  step  of  that  march  was 
marked  by  their  blood  and  sufferings.     Tliey  did  not 
know  all  that  they  were  doine ;  but  they  did  see, 
dimlv  rising  up  in  the  distance  before  them,  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  freedom  was 
the  root  of  their  planting,  from  which  union  and  na- 
tionality   sprung.      What  think   you,  could  they 
eome  bock  trom  their  graves  and  stand  here  among 
us  to-dav,  to  see  the  nation  of  which  they  planted 
the  seed  nearly  eighty  yeare  ago ;  what  think  you 
they  would  say  to  us  upon  this  subject?    They 
would  tell  us  of  that  dark,  sad  period,  when  with- 
out arms  and  without  ammunition;  with  nothing 
but  courage  to  supply  the  want  of  discipline,  ana 
with  nu  leader  but  God  Almighty,  they  looked  in 
upon  their  brave  hearts,  and  questioning  them,  re- 
ceived for  response,  **  Be  free,  or  die  1"    And  then 
they  solemnly  swore,  the  Lord  being  their  helper, 
that  they  would  be  fre&    They  would  tell  us  how 
they  tore  themselves  away  from  weeping  wives  and 
children ;  and  how  the  noble  mothers  from  whom  we 
sprung,  ohid  the  children  for  their  tears,  even  while 
they  wept  themselves,  and  how,  dashing  the  tear- 
drops  £rom   their  eyelids,  they  threw  their  arms 
around  them  for  a  parting  embrace,  and  without  a 
fidter  in  the  voice,  rung  out  in  dear,  womanly  tones, 
the  words— often  remembered  afterwards  in  the  bat- 
tle strife—-"  Gro,  my  brave  husband  I  go,  my  daring 
boy  I     I  give  you  to  your  bleeding  country ;  I  give 
you  to  the  righteous  cause  of  freedom ;  and  if  He 
so  will  it,  I  give  you  back  to  God."    They  would 
tell  us  how,  through  seven  long  years,  they  endured 
cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness ;  how  they  fought, 
how  they  bled,  how  some  among  them  died ;  how 


God  went  with  them  and  brought  them  through  tri- 
umphant at  last  They  would  tell  us  how  they  wei'e 
more  than  compensated  for  all  they  hod  suffered,  as 
they  looked  around,  (as  on  this  day,)  and  in  this 
mighty  nation  of  many  millions,  saw  what  God  was 
working  out  in  their  seven  long  years  of  suffering. 
And  who  among  us,  as  the  stoi-y  ceased,  would  dare 
to  say  to  these  venerable  witnesses  to  the  post, 
"  Shall  we  throw  away  that  which  cost  you  so  much ; 
shall  we  break  up  our  unity ;  shall  we  cease  to  be  a 
nation  T  Dare  to  say  it  f  Why,  a  man's  own  con- 
seience  would  rise  up  and  call  mm  accursed  traitor, 
if  he  but  dared  to  think  it. 

Is  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  dead  within  us  ?  Has 
the  blood  of  our  noble  old  mothers  ceased  to  flow  in 
our  veins?  Who  then  are  these  white-haired  old 
men  that  are  sitting  here  around  me  I  A  remnant,  a 
mere  renmant  I  Remnant  of  what  ?  Of  those  who, 
when  our  nation  hod  attained  just  about  half  its  pre- 
sent age,  showed  that  the  spirit  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers  was  not  then  dead.  These,  are  what  re- 
mains of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812.  It  is 
thirty  years  ago  since  they  were  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
and  then  they  did  just  as  their  fathers  had  done  bo- 
fore  thenL  Their  country  wanted  them,  and  they 
waited  no  second  sumnioos ;  they  went  forth  and 
kept  the  field  until  their  country  gave  them  an  honor- 
able discharge.  But  in  one  thing  they  differed  from 
their  fathers.  God  permitted  them  to  see,  when 
they  so  promptly  answered  their  country's  coll,  and 
has  permitted  them,  by  prolonging  their  lives  until 
now,  more  fully  to  see,  what  their  fathers  could 
only  hope  for :  the  immense  advantages  and  bless- 
ings of  a  great,  consofldated,  united  people.  And 
how  have  they  come  up  in  a  body  to-day,  request- 
ing it  as  a  privilege  to  do  so,  tliat  they  might  unit- 
edly thank  God,  among  other  national  blessings,  for 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  that  national- 
ity which  the  fathere  of  the  Republic  began,  and  to 
preserve  the  infant  growth  of  which,  they  perilled 
their  hves.    "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'' 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  to  whom  we  owe 
it  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  a  broad  nntionality.  These, 
too,  served  their  country,  but  not  in  the  tented  field. 
These  were  our   patriot  statesmen — ^the  men  who 
framed,  exi>oundea,  and  upheld  the  great  principles 
of  our  ^lolitical  fabric     We  may  not,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  pass  them  by  unmentioned.    I  cannot,  of 
course,  allude  to  all,  but,  since  last  we  met,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  two  have  gone,  whose  lives  were 
devoted  to  their  country,  with  as  pure  a  patriotism 
as  ever  animated  an  American  heart ;  and  each  of 
whom  ^ve,  not  merely  commanding  talents  to  the 
Republic,  but  by  a  sad  coincidence  gave  also  a  son, 
ana  they  wept  alike,  as  they  laid  their  dead  soldier 
boys  in  honored  graves.    Need  I  name  them?    Not 
when  I  speak  to  Americans ;  for  grief  is  yet  too  green 
in  the  nation's  heart  to  call  for  names.    These  men 
knew  the  worth  of  unity  and  nationoUty.    The  one 
living  among  the  new  settlements  of  our  moffnificent 
lovely  West,  the  otiier  on  the  shores  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts, near  the  very  spot  where  one  of  the  earliest 
colonies  was  planted ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  them 
whetlier  a  State  were  on  this  side  or  the  other  of 
the  mountains,  whether  it  were  planted  by  ''pilgrim 
fothers"  or  **  the  hunters  of  Kentucky,"  so  mng  as 
all  was  ONE.    The  one  knew  "  no  North,  no  South, 
no  East,  no  West :"  the  other  prayed  that  when  he 
died,  his  eye  might  rest  upon  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  Republic,  and  see  every  star  in  its  place, 
while  the  rallying  ory  of  his  country  should  stdl  be 
"Liberty  ana  Union,  now  and  for  ever!"    These 
men  had  studied  the  value  of  these  United  States ; 
they  oould  see  but  little  vidne  in  them  ditunitsd. 
They  saw  the  grand  conception  of  a  eotUinental 
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Union  in  all  iia  mighty  oomeqnencM.  They  we 
deed;  we  shell  hear  their  voiees  of  wisdom  no 
more.  The  one,  in  arffoment,  smote  lUce  lightnbg, 
and  shivered  the  rod  into  fragments;  the  other 
eame  with  the  ponderous  force  of  the  Alpine  ava- 
lanche, and  sweeping  away  rock,  tree,  hamkt^  every- 
thing in  its  path,  buried  them  out  of  sight  for  ever. 
I  thank  God  for  both,  and  pray  that  he  may  raise 
n^  others  to  fill  their  places.  I  thank  Him  for  the 
wisdom  He  gave  them,  and  pray  that  my  coantry 
may  treasure  it  up  among  her  hsillowed  possessiona 
And  when  I  think  how  universal  and  heartfelt  was 
the  individual  grief  of  my  countrymen  at  their  loss, 
I  cannot  believe  that  their  great  principle  of  na- 
tional unity  will  not  survive  tliem.  They  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave  with  the  Christian's  hope;  oeaee 
be  to  their  remains— honor  to  their  memonesTj 

*o  Av  AflKD  Ain)  vnrr  oHxnruL  CHusTLur  ladt. 

Lady  I  I  may  not  think  that  thou 
Hast  travelled  o'er  life's  weary  road. 

And  never  felt  thy  spirit  bow 
Beneath  affliction's  heavy  load. 

I  may  not  think  those  aged  eyes 

Have  ne'er  been  wet  with  sorrow's  teors ; 

Doubtless  thy  heart  has  told  in  sighs, 
The  tale  of  human  hopes  and  fears. 

'    And  yet  thy  cheerful  spirit  breathes 
The  freshness  of  its  golden  prime. 
Age  decks  thy  brow  with  silver  wreaths, 
But  thy  young  heart  still  laughs  at  Time. 

Life's  sympathies  with  thee  are  bright. 
The  current  of  thy  love  still  flows» 

And  silvery  clouds  of  living  lights 
£[ang  round  thy  sunset's  golden  dose. 

So  have  I  seen  in  other  lands. 
Some  ancient  fame  catch  sweeter  grace. 

Of  mellowed  richness  from  the  hands 
Of  Time,  which  yet  could  not  deface. 

Ah,  thou  hast  sought  'mid  sorrow's  tears. 
Thy  solace  from  the  lipe  of  truth ; 

And  thus  it  is  that  fourscore  years 
Crush  not  the  cheerful  heart  of  Touth. 

So  be  it  still  1— for  bright  and  fair, 
His  love  I  read  on  Uiy  life's  pase; 

And  "rime !  thy  hand  lay  gently ^ere. 
Spoil  not  this  beautiful  old  age. 

ALBEBT  BASNE8, 

Thx  ftathor  of  the  Series  of  Popular  Biblical 
Oommentariea,  was  bom  at  Rome,  New  York, 
December  1, 1798.  He  was  educated  at  Hainil- 
ton  College,  and  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  in  1830;  was  onlained  and 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Morristown, 
K.  J.,  and  subaeqnently,  in  1880,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  HiikdelphiiL  where  h^ 
has  since  remained.  The  series  of  Note$  on  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  Dr.  Barnes  has  obtained  a 
wide-spread  reputation  as  an  author  and  com- 
mentator, was  commenced  during  his  residence 
at  Morristown.  His  original  design  was  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the 
use  of  Smiday  Schools.  After  he  had  com- 
menced, hearing  that  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alex- 
ander  was  engaged  on  a  similar  work  for  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  he  wrote  to 
him,  proposing  to  abandon  his  project  in  favor  of 

that  of  his  friend.    On  Dr.  Alexander's  reply 

that  in  consequence  of  his  feeble  health  he  was 


desircms  to  transfer  his  task  to  the  able  hand 
already  occupied  on  the  same  project,  Mr.  Barnes 
determined  to  continue.  The  work  appeared, 
and  met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  that  the 
author  enlarged  his  design,  and  has  since  anno- 
tated most  of  the  hooka  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  the  same  distinguished  succem. 
Besides  these  Commentaries,  Dr.  Barnes  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  Sermons  On  Bmi- 
vaU  and  PracUeal  Sermons  far  Vacant  Congre- 
gatiotiM  and  Familin  ;  some  other  devotional 
works,  and  an  eUborato  Introduotoiy  Essay  to 
Bishop  Butler's  Analogy. 

In  his  pastoral  relations  and  personal  character 
Dr.  Barnes  is  highly  esteemed,  as  well  aa  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  writing  at 
an  early  hour,  he  has  been  ^le  to  prepare  the 
long  series  of  volumes  to  which  his  commeutariea 
extend,  without  any  interference  with  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  his  daily  duties,  all  of  die 
volumes  to  which  we  have  referred,  together 
with  a  work  on  Slavery,  having  been  o(Hnpoeed 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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WiLUAM  TunoB,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  the  Revo- 
lution, from  the  office  of  John  Adams,  was  bom 
at  Boston,  January  28, 1790.  He  was  educated 
at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  and  at  Harviufd, 
and  afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  the  counting- 
room  of  John  Oodman.  In  tiie  employ  of  the  k^ 
ter  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  litenur  molinations 
were  confirmed.  He  next  sailed  for  Leghorn  on  a 
coDunercial  venture ;  that  failed,  but  he  secured  a 
European  tour  through  Italy  and  the  Continent. 
On  Ms  return  to  Boston  he  waa  an  active  mem- 
ber in  foundinff  the  Anthology  Club,  publishing 
his  European  letters,  with  various  entertaining 
miscellanies,  in  their  monthly  magazine. 

This  journal,  which  bore  the  name  of  The 
Monthly  Anthology^  was  orinnally  conmienced 
iu  November,  1808,  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  at  the  time  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Boston.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson, 
who,  joining  a  few  friends  with  him,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  dub.  The  magazine  was  then 
announced  as  edited  "  by  a  society  of  gentiemen.'^ 
By  the  theory  of  the  club  every  member  was  to 
write  for  the  "  Anthology,"  but  the  rule  was  mo- 
dified, aa  usual,  by  the  social  necessities  of  the 
company,  and  the  journal  was  greatiy  indebted  to 
outsiders  for  its  articles.  The  members,  how- 
ever, had  the  privilege  of  paying  its  expenses, 
which  in  those  days  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  met  by  the  public.  In  giving  an 
account  of  this  work  subsequentiy  Mr.  Tudor  re- 
marks, "  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  Anthology,  its  authors  would  have  been  sadlv 
disappointed  if  they  had  looked  for  any  other  ad- 
vanti^ges  to  be  derived  from  it  than  an  occasional 
smile  from  the  public,  the  amusement  of  their 
task,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  social  meetings. 
The  publication  never  gave  enough  to  pay  the 
moclerate  expense  of  their  supper&  and  through 
their  whole  career  they  wrote  and  paid  for  the 

gleasure  of  writing.    OccanonaUy  a  promise  waa 
eld  out  that  the  proceeds  of  the  work  would  soon 
enable  them  to  proceed  without  assessments,  but . 
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the  obeeirance  never  came.  The  piiaten  were 
changed  several  times,  and  vhenever  they  paid 
anything  it  wai  aa  omen  of  ill  lack  to  them."* 
Ten  TolDinee  of  the  Antholi^  were  thug  published 
from  1803  to  1811,  Bnpporteil  by  the  best  pens  of 
Bostonat  the  time;  by  Tudor,  BnckminHtcr,  John 
Qaincy  Adams,  George  "nclinor,  Dr.  John  Syl- 
vester John  Gardiner,  and  others. 
In  1806  Mr,  Tndor  went  to  the  West  Indies  to 


establish  for  hie  brother  agencies  for  a  new  branch 
of  ooinmerce,  the  exportation  of  ice.  lie  woa 
ulao  engaged  afterwards  in  some  other  commer- 
cial tranfiiictiona  in  Europe  reqairing  ability  and 
address.  In  1609  he  hod  delivered  the  Fourth 
of  Jnly  oration  'm  Boston,  and  in  1810  prepored 
tiie  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  for  Harvard.  In 
December,  1814,  be  wrote  the  proapeotus  for  the 
JforCh  Ameriean  Seniea^  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  May,  181G,  under  Ins  editor- 
ship. It  orif^onlly  wai  a  combination  of  the  ma- 
gazine anil  review,  admitting  h^t  articles,  essays, 
uud  poems,  while  the  staple  was  elaborate  crilj- 
ciam,  and  appeared  in  this  style  every  two  months 
till  December,  1818,  when  it  was  changed  to  a 

Sinarterly  publiaition.  Mr.  Tndor  wrote  three 
ourths  of  the  first  four  volnmeo. 

In  the  yeur  1819  he  pablidhed  his  volume  oi 
Lattert  on  tha  Eaitem  Stattt,  a  book  which  with 
some  diffnscness  handlea  topics  of  originality  for 
the  time  with  acut«ness.  In  1821  he  poblished 
a  volume  of  MUctllaniet,  collected  from  his  con- 
tribntions  to  the  Monthly  Anthology  and  (he 
eariy  volame.i  of  the  Korth  American  Review, 
Tkich  show  the  antlior's  playful,  learned  humor, 
in  s  very  ogreoahla  light.}  Ills  spirited  Life  oj 
Jam**  dtit  appeared  in  1828.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  tiuea  aa  well  as  of  the  toon.  The  leading 
personage*  of  the  period  are  presented  in  its  aiu- 
mated,  picturesqae  pigee. 


AotiM  of  Oh  Handily  katbOagj  fn  "  HDcanulM,"  I 


OMiBDli^^UlOBiipaDTtilD^lziatiianl;  UuH1b«)h(i( 


It  is  to  Tndor  that  Boston  is  indebted  for  the 
monument  on  Bunker  Uill;  he  heard  that  the 

rand  was  to  be  sold.  Interested  men  ci  wealth 
the  pDnthftse,  and  the  woric  was  commenced 
at  his  saggeetion.  At  tbe  close  of  the  same  year 
(1628)  he  received  the  appointment  of  oonsoi  for 
the  United  Btntea  at  Lima,  the  doljea  of  which 
he  discharged  till  hia  transfer  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  18S8  aa  eharff  ■  iaffaira  at  Rio  Janeiro.  He 
was  SDCcenaful  in  the  negotiation  of  an  indemnity 
for  spoliationB  on  American  commerce.  While 
at  Rio  he  wrote  a  work,  which  was  published 
anonymously  at  Boston  in  183S,  entitled  0«A«I 
Tair.  Itismaningenious  vein  of  description  and 
specniation  touching  the  manners  and  poUtioe  of 
tnc  most  important  nations  of  the  world,  whose 
t^BuTB  are  discoaaed  by  a  synod  of  birds  who  meet 
on  a  mountun  in  Africa,  the  book  taking  its 
name  fh>m  a  legendary  conceit  that  Gcbel  Teir, 
in  Egypt,  was  so  called  from  an  annual  conncil 
of  the  birds  of  the  universe  on  its  snmmiL  In 
this  "politic  con^'remtion"  the  United  States  are 
represented  for  the  Eastern  portion  bv  the  wren; 
the  pigeon  for  the  Weat;  the  robiti  tor  the  Mid- 
dle; and  the  vnknre  and  the  mocking-binl  for 
the  South.  The  pheasant,  thehumming-bird,  and 
the  bat,  are  the  membei-s  for  Spain ;  the  marten 
and  thnish  for  England ;  the  sparrow  and  cook 
for  France;  and  the  ibis  for  the  Etysian  Fields, 
In  the  speeches  dehvered  at  this  parliament  the 
render  may  gather  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  pre- 
valent political  ideas  at  home  and  abroad  at  the 
time  of  the  pnblic^tion  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Tndor  died  suddenly  at  Rio,  March  9,  1880. 
It  is  uniJordtood  that  he  left  many  monoscripta 
relating  to  the  countries  which  be  visited  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  which  with  his  official  corre- 
spondence will  probably  bo  published. 

As  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  mnnificent  library  and 


fine  art  association,  the  Boston  Athenienm,  a  oir- 
oumstanoe  which  brings  him  within  the  range  of 
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Mr.  Qnincj^s  reocnt  memorial  of  that  institQtion* 
The  society  was  incorporated  in  1 807.  It  received 
nmnerona  important  gifts,  especiuUv  from  the  Per> 
kina  family.  The  ooUeotion  of  books  exceeds  fifty 
thousand  volnmes.  Its  American  department  is 
valuable,  and  its  series  of  foreign  reports  of  socie^ 
ties,  etc.,  extensive.  Among  other  specialities  it 
has  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
belonged  to  General  Washington,  that  were  pur* 
chased  for  the  institution  by  a  liberal  subscription 
of  gentlemen  at  Cambridge  and  Boston.  After 
several  changes  of  position  the  Library  is  now  lo* 
cnted  in  a  sumptuous  building  in  Beacon  street, 
where  the  gallery  of  fine  ails  connected  with  it  is 
also  established .  The  price  of  a  share  is  three  hun* 
dred  dollars;  that  of  life  membership,  one  hun- 
dred. The  use  of  the  Ubrary,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  out  bouk?,  is  extended  to  others  on 
an  annual  payment  of  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  an  accomplished  and  efii- 
clent  presiding  ofiicer,  is  the  present  HLrarian. 

TBB  SLTSIAir  FTELM— ROM  OIBSL  TSn. 

The  setting  snn  had  now  left  the  nssembly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  rocks  under  which  they  met, 
aud  the  approach  of  twilight  was  accompauied  with 
the  freshuess  of  evening.  The  numerotu  aasembly, 
true  to  nature,  were  preparing  for  repose,  when  the 
attention  of  the  whole  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which  seemed  an  /6m,  that  now  oc- 
cupied the  perch,  whose  appearance  was  sudden,  and 
whose  commg  was  noiseless  and  unseen.  The  older 
members  exhibited  awe  more  than  surprise,  but  thoee 
who  were  present  for  tlie  first  time  felt  a  chilling 
dread.  The  mysterious  delegate  seemed  nr.eai*t}ily 
and  unsubstantial,  a  spectral  hollowness  marked  his 
aspect,  and  the  first  sepulchral  tones  of  his  voice 
penetrated  the  whole  audience,  which  sat  in  solemn, 
mute  expectation. 

"  I  come,  Mr.  President,  to  make  my  annual  re- 
turn from  the  shades  below.  Many  of  this  assembly, 
whom  I  have  seen  before,  know  that  after  my  death, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  my  earthly  remains  were 
carefully  embalmed  by  tlje  priests  of  Memphis,  and 
still  repose  in  the  catacombs  of  that  ancient  city. 
Nought  created  by  God  ever  perishes,  matter  is 
transmuted  into  new  combinations,  but  the  essence 
of  birds  as  well  as  of  men,  each  in  their  kinds,  is  sub- 
limated at  once  for  an  incorporeal,  impei-ishable  ex- 
istence in  the  world  of  spirits.  Many  of  the  secrets 
of  that  world  we  are  not  allowed  to  disclose,  and  to 
grcBs  coi-poreal  minds  they  would  be  unintelligible. 
Buch  things  as  may  be  told  I  shall  now  relate  to  this 
assembly.  Birds  have  instinct,  and  men  have  rea- 
son, to  guide  them  in  this  world ;  the  former  seldom 
errs,  the  hitter  often ;  could  either  race  behold  the 
teiTific  consequences  of  these  errors,  they  would  be 
less  frequent ;  but  sufficient  warnings  of  them  have 
been  given,  which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to 
repeat 

"My  life  having  been  adjudged  blameless,  my 
spirit  winged  its  way  to  the  fields  of  Elysium,  wliile 
some  of  those  who  worshipped  and  enibalmed  my 
body  were  doomed  to  the  banks  of  Phlegethon.  Sad 
and  harrowing  would  be  the  description  of  thoee 
dreary  regions.  I  have  dwelt  upon  and  enforced  it 
from  time  to  time  for  twenty  centuries,  since  I  was 
first  deputed  to  attend  this  assembly:  I  shall  not 
now  repeat  it.   But  to  instruct  and  incite  the  younger 


*  The  History  of  the  Bostos  Athensnm.  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  its  deceased  Founders.  By  Josiah  Qnincy.  Gam- 
bridge:  1851. 


members  here  present,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
sights  that  gladden  the  eye  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where  birds  who  have  shown  themselves  faithful  in 
their  duties,  vigilant  sentinels  when  stationed  on 
that  service,  vi2iant  defenders  of  their  nests,  and 
carefal  providers  for  their  young,  enjoy  the  unceas- 
ing delights  of  Elysium,  on  a  wing  that  never  tirea 
They  are  there  secure  from  attack  and  from  suffer- 
ing, in  a  blissfU  region,  where  peace  for  ever  dwells, 
aud  violenee  or  want  can  never  enter. 

"  In  these  abodes  of  eveiMluriD^  felicity  a  deep 
harmony  and  universal  participation  increase  the 
chnrm  of  every  delight  Among  the  varieties  of 
ethereal  enjoyment  it  is  one  to  see  the  tenants  of 
Elysium  attended  by  the  semblances  of  all  those 
creations  of  their  genius  which  emiobled  their  exist- 
ence in  tliis  world.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  allotted 
to  them  that  these  embodied  shadows  shall  there 
follow  them ;  and  the  pleasure  is  mutual,  as  each 
purified  from  envy  and  all  earthly  passion  enjoys 
the  creations  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Tnere 
the  Grecian  poets  and  artists  are  accompanied  bv 
the  classic  designs  they  invented.  Homer  is  fol- 
lowed by  Achilles,  Kestor,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  a 
crowd  of  others.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  at- 
tended by  Clytemnestra,  Iphigenin,  Oi*cstes,  Jason, 
Ac  The  clouds  and  birds  nover  over  Aristophanes. 
The  sculptors  have  for  companions  their  Apollo,  Ve- 
nus, and  the  Graces;  and  the  painters  their  repre- 
sentations, even  to  the  grapes  that  deceived  the 
birds,  and  the  curtnin  that  deceived  the  artist  Vir- 
gil sees  ^neas,  Creusa,  and  Ascanius,  Dido,  Kisus^ 
and  Euryalus,  and  all  his  heroic  and  pastoral  cha- 
racters. Raphael  is  surrounded  with  the  beautiful 
mothers  and  children  he  painted  for  Catholic  wor^ 
ship,  and  Michael  Angelo  nere  compares  that  nwfol 
scene  which  he  spresid  on  the  walls  of  the  Siistine 
Chapel  with  the  reality  that  exists  around  him. 

"  Petrarch  sees  his  laurel  covered  with  sonnets  to 
Laura,  who  sits  beneath  its  shade.  Dante  with  Bea- 
trice here  realizes  the  scenes  he  tried  to  discover  in 
this  world ;  Ariosto  has  his  wild,  gay  im.'iginations 
of  ladies,  magicians,  and  knights  to  recreate  his 
fancy.  Cervantes  is  acconjpanied  by  Don  Quixote, 
bancho,  and  all  the  characters  of  his  brilliant  genius. 
Rabelais  has  Panurge  and  his  grotesque  companions, 
and  Fenelon  is  escorted  by  Mentor,  Telemachus, 
Calypso,  and  Eulalia.  Spenser  has  his  allegoric  vi- 
sions. But  of  all  who  are  thus  gratified  and  contri- 
bnte  to  the  general  delight,  none  is  so  distinguished 
OS  Shakespeare,  around  whom  every  creation  of 
fancy,  the  gay,  sad,  heroic,  terrific,  fsntastio,  appears 
in  a  hundred  forms.  Falstaff  and  his  buffoons,  Au- 
tolyeus  and  his  clowns,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  Othello  and  Desdemona,  Lear,  Mae- 
beth,  Ariel,  Miranda,  Caliban,  the  Fairies  of  a  Mid- 
summer's ifight,  and  the  Witches  of  a  Highland 
Heath,  all  attend  his  beck.  Of  late  new  grou]^ 
have  made  their  appearance  as  yet  without  tiieir 
master.  Some  of  tuese  in  all  the  various  measures 
of  poetry,  others  in  the  more  serious  steps  <'f  prose ; 
and  these  were  multiplied  so  fast,  and  exhibited  so 
much  invention,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  they 
would  realize  the  prodigies  of  any  other  imagination. 

"The  heroes  and  statesmen  who  are  rewarded 
with  a  residence  in  these  blissful  fields,  have  yet  one 
mark  to  designate  their  errors.  They  are  at  times 
partially  or  wholly  enveloped  in  an  appearance  of 
mist,  which  impedes  them  from  seeing  or  being  seen 
by  others.  Wnen  this  is  examined,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute,  vapory  pieces 
of  paper,  to  represent  their  delusive  statements,  and 
their  intrigues  of  ambition  and  rivalry ;  vphen  titis 
Is  dissipated,  there  appear  over  their  heads  in  aerial 
letters  of  light,  the  great  and  useful  ir.easures  they 
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proaecQted.  The  mut  that  encircles  heroes  is  com- 
posed of  an  innnmerable  quantity  of  weapons  of  de- 
straction,  in  miniatare ;  as  every  man  who  fell  in 
battle  in  a  useless  war,  is  here  typified  by  a  sword, 
ball,  or  spear,  or  if  he  perished  of  disease,  by  a  small 
livid  spot  Some  are  thus  surrounded  more  than 
others.  An  illuatrious  chief,  recently  arrived,  who 
extended  his  march  to  this  spot  wliere  we  assemble, 
is  sometimes  wholly  enveloped :  when  the  mist  breaks 
away  we  see  in  the  air  inscriptions  of  '  religious  to- 
leration,* 'road  over  the  Alps,*  *  protection  of  tlie 
arts,*  dsc  But  among  all  those  wno  as  a  statesman 
or  a  warrior  walks  these  ble^ised  groves,  there  is 
but  one  combining  both  attributes,  whose  majestic 
form  is  for  ever  unshrouded ;  around  whom  there 
never  flits  the  representation  of  a  delusive  state- 
ment, nor  an  effort  of  personal  intrigue,  nor  a  Bin|;le 
minute  resemblance  of  a  destructive  weapon  to  sig' 
uify  that  a  soldier  perbhed  in  a  battle  fought  with 
ambitious  views ;  over  his  head  appears  in  mild  ra* 
diance  an  inscription :  '  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen/  " 

The  form  of  the  Ibis  had  now  vanished  as  suddenly 
and  silently  as  it  first  appeared;  the  iiifiuonce  of 
the  hour  replaced  the  feeling  of  awful  attciitlon  by 
which  it  had  been  suspended  The  nocturnal  birds, 
the  owls,  whip-poor'wills,  and  bats  b^an  their  ca- 
reer of  nightly  occupation  and  watching,  while  the 
rest  of  the  immense  assembly  soon  had  their  heaJs 
under  their  wings,  and  presented  a  more  numerous 
collection  than  could  be  formed  by  the  afternoon 
patients  united  of  a,  thousand  somnifci'ous  preachei's. 

BOBEBT  0.  SAKDS, 

Onb  of  the  most  original  of  American  humorists, 
a  fine  scholar,  and  a  poet  of  ardent  imagination^ 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  11, 1799. 
His  father,  Comfort  Sands,  was  a  merchant  of  the 
city,  who  had  borne  a  patriotic  part  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Re  vol  ution.  Sands  early  acqni  red 
a  taste  for  the  ancient  classics,  which  his  (nluca- 
tion  at  Golambi%  College  confirmed,  to  which  be 
afterwards  added  a  knowledge  of  the  modern 
tongues  derived  from  the  Latin.  One  of  his 
college  companions,  two  years  his  senior,  was  his 
friend  and  partner  in  his  poetical  scheme,  James 
Wallis  Eastbarn.  They  projected  while  in  col- 
lege two  literary  periodicals.  The  Moralist  and 
Academic  Becrcationg.  The  first  had  but  a  single 
number;  the  other  reached  a  volume ;•— Sands 
contributing  prose  and  verse.  Graduating  with 
the  class  of  1815,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
David  B.  Ogden,  and  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
yonng  poets,  studied  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  His 
talent  for  writing,  at  this  time,  was  a  passion. 
He  wrote  with  facility,  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects;  one  of  his  compositions,  a  sermon, 
penned  for  a  friend,  finding  its  way  into  print, 
with  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who  delivered 
it.  In  1817  he  published,  in  the  measnre  which 
the  works  of  Scott  had  made  fashionable.  The 
Bridal  of  Vaumondy  founded,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  ^*  on  the  same  legend  of  the  transformation 
of  a  decrepit  and  miserable  wretch  into  a  youthfid 
hero,  by  compact  with  the  infernal  powers,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  Byron's  "  Defonned 
Transformed.*'*  This,  though  spoken  of  with 
respect,  is  not  included  in  the  author's  writings. 
His  literary  history  is  at  this  time  interwoven 
with  timt  of  his  friend,  Ea<)tbum,  with  whom  he 
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was  translating  the  Psalms  of  David  into  verse, 
and  writing  a  poem, "  Yamoyden,"  on  the  history 
of  Philip,  the  Indian  chieftain.  This  was  plan* 
ned  by  Eastbum,  while  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies  for  the  ministry,  during  a  residence  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
dian locality  of  the  poem.  It  was  based  on  a 
slight  reading  of  Hubbard's  Narrative  of  the 
Indian  Wars.  The  two  authors  chose  their  parts, 
and  communicated  them  when  finished  to  each 
other;  the  whole  poem  being  written  in  the 
winter  of  1817  and  following  spring.  While  it 
was  being  revised,  Eastburn,  wno  in  the  mean- 
time had  taken  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  died  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1819,  on  a  voya^  to  Santa  Cruz,  under- 
taken to  recover  his  heiuth. 

The  poem  was  published  the  year  following,  in 
1820,  with  an  advertisement  by  Simds,  who,  on 
a  fui*ther  study  of  the  subject,  had  made  some 
additions  to  the  matter.  The  proem,  which  cele- 
brates the  friendship  of  the  two  authors,  and  the 
poetical  charm  of  their  Indian  subject,  is  justly 
considered  one  of  tho  finest  of  Sands's  literary 
achievements.  The  basis  of  the  poem  belongs  to 
Eastbum. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  latter  have 
never  been  collected.  That  they  would  form  a 
worthy  companion  volume  to  the  writings  of  his 
friend  Sands,  while  exhibiting  some  characteristic 
differences  of  temperament,  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  all  that  is  Known  to  the  public  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  In  the  absence  of 
further  original  material,  we  may  here  present 
tlie  tribute  paid  to  his  genius  by  his  brotlior,  the 
Right  lievereiul  Manton  Eastbum,  of  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  in  an  oration  pronounced  in 
1887,  at  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  Columbia  College  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York. 

*'  The  remains,"  said  Dr.  Eastbum,  "  which 
Eastbum  has  left  behind  him  are  amazingly 
voluminous.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
few,  who,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
which  was  the  limit  of  his  mortal  career,  will  be 
found  to  have  accomplished  so  much  literary 
composition.  His  pii  >se  writings,  many  of  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  a  series  of  periodical 
essays,  conducted  by  himself  and  some  of  his 
friends,  take  in  an  extensive  range  of  moral  and 
classical  disquisition ;  and  are  models  of  the 
purest  Addisonian  English.  The  great  charm, 
however,  of  all  his  writings,  is  the  tone  that 
breathes  through  them.  Whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject, the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget,  that 
the  pages  before  him  are  indited  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  the  dew  of  heaven.  An  illustration 
of  this  p'eculiar  feature  of  his  productions  will 
form  the  most  appropriate  ending  of  this  brief 
ofiering  to  his  memory.  On  one  glorious  night 
of  June,  1819,  during  his  residence  as  a  parochial 
clergyman  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Virj^nia, 
and  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  sat  up 
until  the  solemn  hour  of  twelve  to  ei^oy  the 
scene.  The  moon  was  riding  in  bet*  mt^esty; 
her  light  fell  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  all  was  hushed  into  stillness.  Under  the 
immediat^e  inspiration  of  such  a  spectacle,  he 
penned  the  following  lines,  which  he  has  entitled 
^The  Summer  Midnight.*    After  having  given 
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them  to  yon,  my  feUow-coQegitmB,  I  will  Icare 
yOD  b>  dedde  whether  the  ohaJacter  I  have  just 
dniwu  bfl  a  true  portrait,  or  has  been  dictated 
onlj  bj  the   Dotoral   enthusiasm  of  a  brother's 

"  Tbe  breeie  of  niglit  hu  sank  Ut  rest, 
Upon  the  river'a  Iriuiquil  brent ; 
And  evcrj  bird  haa  Hin^ht  her  nest, 

Where  silent  is  her  miDBtrelef ; 
The  qaeen  of  hesreii  a  aailiag  high, 
A  psfe  bark  on  the  uure  sky. 
Where  Dot  &  breath  is  beard  to  ligh— 

So  deep  tha  Eoft  tranqnillitj. 
"  Forgotten  now  the  beat  of  day 
That  on  the  burning  wittcn  lay, 
The  noon  of  iiigbt  her  mautle  grey 

Spreads,  for  the  sun's  liigli  biuioary  ; 
But  glittering  in  that  gentle  niBht 
There  gleams  a  line  of  tJlvery  light, 
As  tremulous  on  the  sboree  of  wliite 

It  horeis  sweet  and  playfuLlj. 
"  At  peace  the  distant  shallop  rides ; 
Not  as  when  dasliing  o'er  ber  eidca 
The  roaring  bay's  unruly  tides 

Were  beating  roun.l  her  glorioasTy  ; 
But  every  sail  a  furled  and  (till : 
Silent  the  ■guduu'b  vhistte  shrill, 
While  dreamy  slumbers  seem  to  thrill 

With  parted  bouraof  ecstasy. 
"Stars  of  the  iiiBny«pangled  heaTeu  1 
Faintly  this  niglit  your  beams  are  girea, 
Tho'  proudly  where  your  boats  are  drireu 

Ye  rear  your  dajaliiig  galaij  ; 
Since  for  and  wide  u  softer  liue 
Is  eprend  Berosa  the  plaina  of  blue, 
Where  in  bright  ehorns,  erer  tme, 

For  ever  swells  your  hairuouy. 


"Ofor« 

Upot    ■ 
Wie 


thisB 


e  Bndly  dying  d< 


Hiera  from  the  bustling  world  remote 
The  Ivre  might  wake  its  melody  ; 

One  feeble  gtroiu  is  all  can  swell 

From  mine  Blmmt  deserted  shell, 

lu  moumftil  aecents  yet  to  tell 
That  slumben  not  its  minstrelsy. 

"  Thebe  is  an  bouh  of  deep  repose 
That  yet  upon  my  heart  ehnil  close. 
When  all  that  nature  dreatls  and  knows 

Shall  burst  uj>on  me  woudrously  ; 
0  mny  I  then  awake  for  ever 
My  hnrp  to  rapture's  high  endenvor, 
And  0*  from  earth's  vain  eeeuc  I  sever. 
Be  loet  in  Immortality  I" 

III  1832  and  1828,  Sands  \raa  writing  for  (lie 
Literary  Review,  a  montJily  New  York  periodi- 
cal, in  conjunction  with  tome  friend^  o-tsociated 
in  a  JDUto  known  as  the  Literary  CimfcdeTscy. 
Tliey  were  four  in  nnmber,  and  had  already  con- 
tributed the  series  of  papers,  "  The  Neologist" 
to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  "  The  Amphilogiet" 
to  the  Commercial  Adverti^r ;  and  in  1822 
Bnd  1828  he  fhmiEhed,  in  cotfjunction  with  his 
Mends,  numeroas  articles  to  the  Literary  Review, 
a  New  York  monthly  periodical,  nnd  in  the 
winter  of  1823-1,  the  confederacy  published  the 
seven  numbera  of  the  .St.  Tammany  Magarine. 

In  Hay,  1S24,  Sands  commenced  the  Atlantic 
Magtmne,  which  he  edited,  and  for  which  he 
wrote  numy  of  the  articles  during  its  flnt  volume; 


when  it  becstite  the  New  York  Review  he  again 
entered  upon  the  editorship,  which  he  continued, 
supplying  many  ingenioos  and  eloquent  papers 
tiU1837.  After  this  he  became  associated  in  tbe 
oondnst  of  the  CommeTcial  Advertiser,  a  post  . 
which  he  occnpied  at  his  death. 

In  1828,  he  wrote  an  Sutoriaal  SoUm  ofSar- 
non  CoTte*,  to  acoompany  a  pnblication  <rf  the 
Cortea  Letters  for  the  South  American  market 
For  this  purpose  it  was  translotad  into  Spaniah 

S'  Mannel  Dominguez,  and  was  not  pnhlished  in 
)  author's  own  langnage  tillathe  collection  irf 
his  writings  was  made  after  his  death.  In  this 
year  Tlu  Taliiman  was  projected.  It  turned 
out  Id  the  hands  of  its  publisher,  Elam  BliFS,  to 
be  an  annoaJ,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
hnt  it  was  originally  undertaken  by  the  poet 
Hryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands,  as  a  joint  collec- 
tion of  Miscellanies,  after  the  manner  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  their  tVienda.  The  Talismao,  under  tbe 
editorship  of  the  imnginary  Francis  Heriwrt,  Eaq^ 
and  written  by  the  three  antbons  was  continued 
to  a  third  volume  in  1880.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
issued according  to  the  original  plan,  with  the 
title  ot  Mueellai,im. 

The  "  Dream  of  the  Princess  Papantdo,"  first 
published  in  the  Talisman,  founded  on  a  legend 
recorded  by  the  Abb6  Clavigero,  a  poem  of  more 
than  four  hundred  lines  of  bUnk  ven«,  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Verpliuick  "  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  left  by  Ur.  Sands  of  his  poetic 
powers,  whether  we  regard  the  varied  music  of 
the  versification,  the  freedom  and  splendor  of  the 
diction,  the  nobleness  and  alBneuce  of  tbe  imae- 
ery,  or  the  beautiliil  and  original  use  he  has  maae 
of  the  Mexican  mj-thology." 

In  1881  Sands  published  the  Life  and  Cotrtt- 
pondenct  of  Pautjimti,  Tlie  next  year  he  was 
again  asRociated  with  Bryant  in  the  brace  of  vo- 
lumes entitled  Taltt  of  the  Ohvbtr  ^la,  to  which 
Paulding,  Leggett,  and  Uis9  Sedgwick  were  also 
contributors,  and  for  which  Bands  wrote  the  hn- 
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raomns  introdactlon,  the  talo  of  Hr.  Green,  end 
an  imagimttlTe  vernon  of  the  old  Sjianlsh  foun- 
tain of  yaath  stur;,  entitk'd  Bofnco.  His  k»t 
finished  corapoaltion  waa  a  poem  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  The  Dtad  '/1832. 

At  the  ver7  instant  of  his  death  he  was  en^^aged 

J>n  an  artiole  of  inrendon  for  the  fir^t  number 
the  Eniokerbocker  Hsgazine  upon  Eiqiiiiiiavx 
LiUratun,  for  which  he  had  fiilea  hia  mind  with 
the  best  reading  on  the  ouQiitiy.  It  was  while 
engaged  on  this  article  on  the  17tb  December, 
1332,  that  he  was  saddeoly  attacked  by  apoplexy. 
He  liad  written  with  his  pencil  the  line  for  one  of 
the  poems  by  whidi  he  was  illustrating  his  topic, 

Ob  think  not  my  ipirit  among  yon  abide*, 

some  nncertuD  marks  fbUowed  from  hi^^ 

stricken  arm ;  he  rose  and  fell  on  the  threshold  of 
his  room,  and  Kved  but  a  few  hoars  longer. 

The  residence  of  Sands  for  the  Inttcr  part  of  his 
life  was  at  Hoboken,  then  a  rami  village  within 
bight  of  New  York.  In  that  qaiet  retreat,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods  of  Weehawkcn, 


Tho  Wood  It  Hotrakeo. 

celebrated  b;  his  own  pen  as  well  as  b3-  the  niose 
of  Ualleck,  he  drew  his  kindlj  inspirations  of  nit> 
tare,  which  he  hardly  neei'ed  lo  temper  his  atway.t 
obaritabie  judgments  uf  men.  Hia  cliarocter  has 
been  delicately  touched  by  Bryant  in  the  memoir 
in  the  Knickerbocker,*  and  drawn  out  with  ge- 
nial sympathy  by  Vcrplanck  in  the  biography 
prefixed  to  hia  publiehed  writinga.f  Sands  wnsa 
man  of  warm  and  tender  feeling,  a  loving  huino' 
ridt  whose  laughter  was  the  gay  smile  of  profound 
sensibility  j  of  a  kindling  and  rapid  imagination, 
whicii  did  not  disdain  the  labor  and  acquisitions 
ofmaturegcholnrshlp.  Iledied  unmarried,  having 
ahvays  lived  at  Iiutne  in  hia  iatlier's  house.  It  a 
related  of  liim,  in  coimexiou  with  his  love  of  na- 
ture, tlinthe  was£Ouear-=iRhted  tliathehad  never 
seen  the  stars  Irom  hL<  childhood  to  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  ho  obt^ned  appropriate  glasses. 

That  American  literature  eiixirienoed  a  great 
loss  in  Iheearlydeath  of  Sands,  will  be  felt  by  the 
reader  who  makes  aci|uaintance  with  his  well  cul- 
tivated, prompt,  einLierant  genios,  which  pro- 


mised, hod  lif)  been  spared,  a  distangdsbed  cai«er 
of  gemal  mental  activity  and  produotiventaa. 


Fralong  the  pul— Tet,  Htltv  or  all  htr  olMUr, 

Tbe  udlDiu  efaima  i>  Uill^Duiidi.  iruod,  ud  wUcc. 

Is  it  10,  Mmter  SitiristF — does  the  all-ci^ing  air, 
with  tlie  myrind  himi  which  it  lends  to  nnd  borrows 
■gala  from  the  planet  it  invests,  make  no  chai]ge  in 
the  ap^ienrance  uf  the  tptctacula  rervm,  the  viuble 
exhiUtiOJK  of  caturel  Have  owocialicm  and  eon- 
triMt  nothing  to  do  with  them  T  Ifatnre  cnn  afford 
to  be  Batiriied.  Slie  ilefies  burlesque.  Look  at  her 
in  her  barreiineas,  or  her  terrific  majesty — in  her  po- 
verty, or  in  her  glory — she  is  still  the  miglity  mo- 
ther, wtiom  man  may  Buperficlally  trick  out,  but 
C^innot  substantially  niter.  Art  can  only  aueceed  by 
following  her;  and  its  moM  magnificent  triumphs 
are  avhieved  by  a  i-ellgious  obierrnuce  of  her  rulei. 
It  is  a  proud  a:iil  priujitive  prert^tlve  of  man,  that 
the  physical  wurldlios  been  left  under  hia  ismtrol.to 
a  certain  extent,  not  merely  for  tlie  parpoM  of  rais- 
ing from  it  Ilia  instcnance,  bnt  of  modifying  ita  ap- 
!>carance  to  gintjfy  the  eye  of  taste,  and,  by  beauti- 
yliig  the  TnoteHol  creation,  of  improving  tde  spirit- 
ual elementi  of  Lis  own  being.  , 

When  the  Duke  of  Bri  Jgewater*!  engineer  was  ex- 
amined by  the  House  of  Commons  aa  to  his  views  on 
the  system  of  internal  communication  by  water,  he 


a  OS  the 


V  material  to  make  what  n-e  i 


■beWn 


Tho  Wrllliigi  of  Hobert  C  Smd), 


1  Prose  snd  Tone,  wllh 


Tills  may  be  thought  too  sublime  a  flourish  for  an 
introduction  to  the  luxuriant  and  delightful  land- 
scape by  Weir,  an  engraving  from  which  embellishes 
tlie  preaeat  number  of  the  Mirror.  But.  though  it 
may  be  crudely  expressed,  it  is  germain  to  the  sub- 
ject Good  1a«te  and  enterpHsc  linve  done  for  Ho- 
boken precisely  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  with- 
out violating  the  propriety  of  nature  Tliuse  who 
loved  ila  wild  hanats  before  the  metamorphosis, 
were,  it  is  ti'ue,  not  a  Lttle  shocked  at  what  they 
could  not  but  consider  a  desecration ;  and  thonglit 
they  heard  the  nymphs  screaming — "Wo  are  off," 
when  earts.  bullocks,  |jnddieii,  and  rollers  came  to 
clear  the  forest  sonotuary.  Tiiey  were  really  to  es- 
eljuiu  with  the  poet,  Cuniioal  Ut^niis— 


Tfm  hula  Ml  faat  Is  reverie, 
£t  d-orDFT  In  slmpllclt.' 
De»IUrUuu,iJiilr[elt 

But  "  cetle  riantt  prairie  is  now  one  of  &e  prot- 
t  places  you  may  see  of  a  summer's  day.  It  is 
■  ■  'y  cslled  the  Elysiau  '^-'^-  -  -"  ^-- 
,iid  tho  spectator  of 


is  now  clothed  in  vivid,  trarsparent,  emerald 
green ;   its  grove  is  worthy  of  temg  painted  ty 

•  First  pnbU'hcd  In  ths  New  Toik  Mirror,  to  seomnpinjr  ■ 
Uadsups  D7  Weir,  ofirhlch  Uw  wood  mgratliic  Id  Uils  snicle 

tOi^  whstashocklDg  thing  t«iteitlle* 
VsflelJ  to  iymmetry. 

To  polish  the  nutlcltv 

Of  lUi  old  rood,  di'slgoed  (br  reverf. 

Of  Uue  lUr  mesdow'a  smiUDg !»(,— Pamaa's  Dxtil 
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CUnde  Lorraine;  and  from  it  you  may  look,  and 
cannot  help  looking,  on  one  of  the  uobleet  rivers,  and 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  nuiyerse. 

Hoboken  has  been  illustrated  so  often,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  by  the  pencil  of  the  linmer,  m  late 
years,  that  it  would  be  vain  and  superfluoos  to  at- 
tempt a  new  description.  A  "  sacred  bard,**  one  who 
will  be  held  such  in  the  appreciation  of  posterity,  has 
spoken  of  the  walk  from  tois  village  to  Weehawken 
as  **  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,***  and  has 
given,  in  prose,  a  picture  of  its  appearance.  Another 
writer,  whose  modest  genius  (I  beg  your  pardon, 
Messrs.  Editors — he  is  one  of  your  own  gnng)  leavens 
the  literary  aliment  of  our  town,  and  the  best  part 
of  whom  shall  assuredly  *'  escape  libitina,"  has  ele- 
gantly and  graphically  described  the  spot  in  iUus- 
trating  another  series  of  pictorial  views.  |  Halleck's 
lines  are  as  familiar  as  houseliold  words.  Francis 
Herbert  has  mode  the  vicinity  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
tough  stories.  At  least  half  a  dozen  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  it  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  embraced,  generally,  an  extensive  view  of  the 
river,  bay,  and  city.  Weir  has  selected  a  beautiful 
spot,  in  one  of  the  new  walks  near  the  mansion  of 
Colonel  Stevens,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  sheet 
of  water  through  the  embowering  foliage.  That 
gentleman,  and  lady  with  a  parasol,  in  front  of  the 
prim,  and  who  look  a  little  prim  themselves,  seem  to 
enjoy  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  so- 
ciety of  one  another.  Our  country  has  reason  to 
reckon  with  pride  the  name  of  Weir  among  those  of 
her  artists.  ^ 

Tb«  Bunny  Ital  v  may  bosst 

The  beauteoos  lilies  that  flush  her  skies ; 

he  has  seen,  admired,  studied,  and  painted  them; 
but  he  can  find  subjects  for  his  pencil  as  fair,  in  his 
own  land,  and  no  one  can  do  them  move  justice. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  there  is,  or 
was,  an  old  town  m  Holland  called  Hoboken,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  this  place  was  named.  There  wtis 
also  a  family  of  that  name  in  Holland.  A  copy  of  an 
old  work  on  medicine,  by  a  Dutch  physician  of  the 
name  of  Hoboken,  is  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  emi- 
nent medical  men  of  this  city.  The  oldest  remaining 
house  vpon  it,  for  it  is  insulated,  forms  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Swift's  hotel  upon  the  green,  and  was 
built  sixty  years  ago,  as  nxay  be  seen  by  the  iron 
memorandums  practicated  in  the  walls.  There  is  at 
present  a  superb  promenade  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  under  the  high  bonks  and  magnesia  rocks 
which  overlook  it,  of  more  than  a  mile  m  length,  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  lay  rails,  for  the  edification 
of  our  domestic  cockneys  and  others,  who  might  not 
else  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  locomotive  in  operor 
tion,  and  who  may  be  whisked  to  the  Elysion  fields 
before  they  will  find  time  to  comb  their  whiskers,  or 
count  the  seconds. 

In  this  genial  season  of  the  year,  a  more  appro- 

Kriate  illustration  could  not  be  furnished  for  the 
[irror  than  a  view  of  this  pleasant  spot.  We  say, 
with  Horace,  let  others  cry  up  Thessnlian  Tempe,  ^c, 
our  own  citizens  have  a  retreat  from  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  metropolis  more  agreeable — 

gaam  domns  Albunen  reeonantls, 
t  pitBcepB  Anio,  et  Tlbarni  lueusi  et  vda 
HoDilibuB  pomftria  rivla. 

But,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  undertand 
Latin,  let  us  inoitate,  travesty,  and  doggrelize  the  ode 


*  American  Landscape.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Bryant,  No.  1. 
This  work  was  projected  by  the  New  York  aitista;  bat  the 
project  has  been  abandoned. 

t  Views  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs.  PnbUahed  by  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  T.  B.  Fay. 


of  Floecus  bodily.  There  is  an  abrapt  transition  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  critics  have  differed  about; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  preserved  as  he  wrote  it;  the 
whole  of  the  old  rascal's  great  argument  being,  that 
with  f;ood  wine  you  may  be  comfortable  in  any  place, 
even  m  Communipaw. 

Xavdaluni  aUt  elamtn  Shodon,  i^o. 

Let  Willis  tell,  in  glitterins  prase, 
Of  Parle  and  its  tempting  snows; 
Let  Irving  while  tils  ihncv  glows, 

Praise  Spain,  renowned-^romanticl 
Let  Oooper  write,  until  It  palls, 
0(  Venice^  and  her  marble  walls, 
Her  dungeons,  bridges,  and  canals, 

Enough  to  make' one  frantic ! 

Let  wjyagewm  yfmrauk^^n\\g^ 

With  books,  the  Alps  that  climb  the  skies, 

And  ne'er  forget,  in  anywise, 

Geneva's  lake  and  city ; 
And  poor  old  Rome— the  prond,  the  great. 
Fallen — fallen  from  her  high  estate, 
No  cockney  sees,  but  he  most  prate 

Abont  lier— what  a  pity  I 

Of  travellers  there  is  no  laok, 

Ond  knows—each  one  of  them  a  bade, 

Wlio  ride  to  write,  and  tlien  go  bade 

And  publish  a  long  story. 
Chiefly  about  themselves;  out  each 
Or  in  dispraiae  or  praise,  with  breach 
Of  tnith  on  either  ride,  will  preiwh 

About  some  place's  glory. 

For  me— who  never  saw  the  son 

Ills  ooone  o'er  other  regions  run. 

Than  those  whose  ftancnise  well  was  won 

By  blood  of  patriot  martyrs- 
Fair  fertile  France  may  soiilo  In  vain; 
Nor  will  I  seek  thy  rains.  Spain : 
Albion,  thy  freedom  I  dUidflln, 

With  all  thy  monarch's  cluu-ters. 

Better  I  love  the  river's  side, 

Where  Hudson's  sounding  waters  gUde, 

And  with  their  full  majestic  tide 

To  the  great  sea  keep  flowing: 
Weehawk,  I  loved  thy  frowning  height, 
Since  first  I  saw,  with  fond  delight. 
The  wave  1)eneath  the  rushes  bright. 

And  the  new  Some  still  growing. 

[Here  oecurs  the  seeming  hiatus  above  referred  to. 
He  proceeds  as  foUows  T 


Though  lately  we  ml^ttraly  si^, 
"The  rain  it  raineth  every  day,** 
Tlie  wind  can  sweep  the  clouds  away, 

And  open  daylight's  shutters : 
So,  Colonel  Morris,  my  fine  man. 
Drink  good  champagne  whene'er  yon  can, 
Begardless  of  the  temperance  plan, 
Or  what  the  parson  utters. 

Whether  in  regimentals  fine, 
Upon  a  spanking  horse  you  shine, 
Or  supervise  the  works  divine 

Of  scribblers  like  the  present: 
Trust  me,  the  good  old  stnfl;  the  blood 
Of  generous  grapes,  well  understood 
On  sea,  on  land,  in  town,  in  wood, 

Will  make  all  places  pleasant 

For  hear  what  Ajaz  Tencer  said,* 
Whose  brother  fooUshlv  went  dead 
For  spleen :— to  Salamfs  he  sped, 

Sans  Telamon's  dead  body ; 
His  fatlier  kicked  him  off  the  stoop— 
Said  he,  "^For  thi»  I  will  not  droop : 
llie  world  has  realins  wherein  to  tnoopt 

And  I  am  not  a  noddy. 

**  Come,  my  brave  boys,  and  let  us  go. 
As  fortune  calls,  or  winds  may  blow — 
Teucer  your  guide,  the  way  will  ^ow" 

Fear  no  mlsliap  nor  sorrow : 
Another  Salamis  as  fine, 
Is  promised  by  the  Belpliio  shrine : 
So  stuff  your  skins  to-night  with  wlne^ 

We'll  go  to  sea  to-morrow.** 


*  The  pima  of  the  two  Ajaces  charged  them,  wlien  they 
started  for  Troy,  to  bring  one  another  liome ;  or  else  be  threat- 
ened not  to  leceive  the  survivor.  Ajax  Telamon  1)elng  mifliBd, 
iMcaiue  the  armour  of  Achilles  was  awarded  to  UlysMsofsnt 
crazy,  killed  sheep,  and  made  a  holocaust  of  himself.  When 
Teucer  went  home  without  him,  the  old  gentlenan  shut  the 
door  in  his  fiiee.— J'res  IranulaUoti  ofMacu  JHider, 
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Gk>  forth,  sad  fragmente  of  a  broken  ttnin, 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e^er  essay ! 
The  hand  ean  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again, 
That  first  awoke  them,  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean  breese  its  desert  way, 
His  requiem  mnrmors  o*er  the  moaning  waye ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  nallowed  honours  crave; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  that  untimely  grave  1 

Friend  of  my  youth,  with  thee  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
llid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  rove. 
O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom  gleams 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  ever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead  that  live  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age^ 

There  wonld  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear. 
O'er  battle  fields,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  list,  where  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear, 
Through  Aivive  palaces  shnli  echoing,  stole ; 
There  would  we  mark,  uncurbed  by  ^l  control. 
In  central  heaven,  the  Theban  eagle's  fiigfat ; 
Or  hold  communion  with  the  musing  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  'mid  pagan  night. 
In  loved  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light 

Homeward  we  turned,  to  that  fair  land,  but  late 
Redeemed  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fast, 
Where  mystery,  brooding  o'er  the  waters,  sate 
And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millenniums  past ; 
When,  as  creation's  noblest  work  was  last. 
Latest,  to  man  it  was  vouchsafed,  to  see 
Iiiature's  great  wonder,  long  by  clouds  o'ercast, 
And  veiled  in  sacred  awe,  that  it  might  be 
An  empire  and  a  home,  most  worthy  for  the  free. 

And  here,  forerunners  strange  and  meet  were 

found, 
Of  that  blessed  freedom,  only  dreamed  before ; — 
Dark  were  the  morning  mists,  that  Ungered  round 
Their  birth  and  story,  as  the  hue  they  bore. 
"Earth  was  their  mother;"— or    they  knew  no 

more, 
Or  would  not  that  their  secret  should  be  told ; 
For  they  were  grave  and  silent ;  and  such  lore, 
To  stranger  ears,  they  loved  not  to  unfold. 
The  long-transmitted  tales  their  sires  were  taught 
of  old. 

Kind  nature^s  commoners,  from  her  they  drew 
Their  needful  wants,  and  learned  not  how  to  hoard , 
And  him  whom  strength  and  wisdom  crowned, 

they  knew. 
But  with  no  servile  reverence,  as  their  lord. 
And  on  their  mountain  summits  they  adored 
One  great,  good  Spirit,  in  his  high  abode, 
And  thence  their  moense  and  orisons  poured 
To  his  pervadinff  presence,  that  abroad 
They   felt  throngn  all  his  works, — ^their  Father, 
King,  and  6^ 

And  in  the  mountain  mist,  the  torrents  spray, 
The  quivering  forest,  or  the  glassy  fiood. 
Soft  falling  showers,  or  hues  of  orient  day. 
They  imaged  spirits  beautiful  and  good ; 
But  when  the  tempest  roared,  with  voices  rude, 
Or  fierce,  red  lightning  fired  the  forest  pine. 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  seared  the  wood, 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powers  malign ; 
These  they  besought  to  spare,  those  blest  for  aid  di- 
vina 

As  the  f^resh  senae  of  life,  through  every  vein. 
With  the  pure  air  they  drank,  inspiring  came. 


Comely  they  grew,  patient  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  as  the  fleet  deer's  agile  was  their  frame ; 
Of  meaner  vices  scarce  they  knew  the  name ; 
These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  son,-— 
To  reverence  age, — ^the  sluggish  hunter^s  shame, 
And  craven  warrior's  infamy  to  shuu/^ 
And  still  avenge  each  wrong,  to  friends  or  kindred 
done. 

From  forest  shades  they  peered,  with  awful  dread. 
When,  uttering  fiame  and  thunder  from  its  side. 
The  ocean-monster,  with  broad  wings  outspread. 
Game  ploughing  gallantly  the  virgin  tide. 
Few  years  have  passed,  and  all  their  forests'  pride 
From  shores  and  liilla  has  vanished,  with  the  race. 
Their  tenant*  erst,  from  memory  who  have  died. 
Like  airy  shapes,  which  eld  was  wont  to  trace. 
In  each  green  thicket's  depth,  and  lone,  sequestered 
place. 

And  many  a  gloomy  tale,  tradition  yet 
Saves  from  oblivion,  of  their  struggles  vnin. 
Their  prowess  and  their  wrongs,  mr  rhymer  meet. 
To  people  scenes,  where  still  their  names  remain ; 
Ana  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain, 
That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave, 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  arise  again. 
Where  Narragaoset's  tides  roll  by  their  mve. 
And  Hftup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the 
wave. 

Friend  of  my  youth  I  widi  thee  began  my  song. 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long,— 
Though  not  to  me  tne  muse  averse  deny. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry, 
Such  thrifUess  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore, 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 

But,  no  1  the  freshness  of  the  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be  ; 
When  through  the  ideid  fields  of  song,  at  will. 
He  roved  and  gathered  chaplets  wild  with  thee  \ 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free, 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  sail  by  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay. 
Bright  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 
Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  sees; 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air, 
And  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breeze ; 
Till,  nil  too  soon,  as  the  rude  winds  may  please, 
They  part  for  distant  ports :  the  gales  benign 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Heaven's  all-wise  decree^ 
To  its  own  harbour  sure,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Muses  of  Helicon  I  melodious  race 
Of  Jove  and  golden-haired  Mnemosyn^ ; 
Whose  art  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace, 
And  drives  each  scowling  form  of  grief  away  I 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  measures  gay 
Once  trod,  and  round  the  altar  of  great  Jove , 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  your  nightly 

way 
Ye  hel^  and  ravishing  strains  of  music  wove, 
That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  fiUed  his 
courts  above. 

Bright  choir!  with  lips  untempted,  and  with  sone 
Sparkling,  and  unapprooched  oy  touch  profonvi ; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosoms  ne'er  was  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  pain ; 
Rightly  invoked, — ^if  night  the  elected  swain* 
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On  yonr  ovn  mountain's  ride  ye  taught  of  yore, 
Whose  hoiioared  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  Tain, 
Worthy  the  bii<lding  laurel-bough  it  bore, — * 
Farewell !  a  loiig  farewell  t  I  worship  thee  no  more 


▲  xoKovT  iiAVB  <m  rmt  latb  m.  SAinm.  fatch,  bt  ah 

APMIKEB  or  TBI  BJimOflb 

By  waton  shall  he  die,  sad  take  his  end.^^BAKispBARB. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  1     Sam  Patch,  who  jumps  no 
more, 

This  or  the  world  to  come.    Sam  Patch  is  dead  I 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 

Of  dark  futurity  he  would  not  tread. 

No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dyicg  bed ; 
TSoT  with  decorous  woe,  sedately  stepped 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed  ;— 
The  mighty  river,  as  it  onward  swept, 
In  one  great  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drowned  and 
kept 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  I  he  scorned  the  common  way 
Tliat  leads  to  fame,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent, 

And  having  heard  Pope  and  Loi.ginus  say. 
That  some  great  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jumpe<l,  where  wild  Passaic's  wave;)  hod  rent 

The  antique  rooks ; — ^the  air  free  pnssage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  wave; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise, 

Led  Sam  to  dive  into  what  Byron  calls 
The  hell  of  wnterSb    For  the  sake  of  prai»c, 

He  woocil  the  bathos  down  great  water-fells ; 

The  dizzy  precipice,  which  the  eye  ap[)als 
Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls. 
Crammed  full  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sam  was  a  fool.    But  the  large  world  of  such. 

Has  thousands — ^better  taught,  alike  absurd. 
And  less  sublime.    Of  fame  he  soon  got  much, 

Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heird. 

Alas  for  Sam!     Had  he  aright  prefen*ed 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  gave 

Himself  so  fearlessly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  his  winding-sheet  and  grave. 
Nor  sunff,  'twizt  tears  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for 
the  brave. 

He  soon  got  drunk,  with  rum  and  with  renown, 
As  many  others  in  high  places  do ; — 

Whose  fall  is  like  Sam*s  last — ^for  down  and  down, 
Bv  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 
The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  n*om  our  view. 

And  then  are  found  not.    May  thev  rest  in  peace ! 
We  heave  the  sigh  to  human  froflty  due — 

And  shall  not  Sam  have  his  f    The  muse  shall  cease 

To  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  in  Greece — 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool  (and  if  the  best  accounts  be  straight^ 

Came  back,  in  n^ro  phraseology, 
With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate), 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  fate 

Of  him  who  jumped  into  the  perilous  ditch 
Left  by  Rome's  street  commissioners,  in  a  state 

Which  made^  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  himself  renowned,  and  the  contractors 
rich — 

I  sav,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
Tue  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drowned. 
Leandcr  dived  for  love.    Leucadia's  cliff 


•  Hesiod.  Theog.  L 1. 60.  80. 


Hie  Lesbian  S^mho  leapt  from  in  a  miff, 
To  punish  Phaon ;  leams  went  dead. 

Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff; 
And,  had  he  minded  what  his  fiither  said, 
He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  Helle's  case  was  all  an  accident, 
As  everybody  knows.     Why  sing  of  these  t 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sam  that  man  who  we?)t 
Down  into  .Etna's  womb— Empedoelea, 
I  think  he  called  himsell    Tliemselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sam  made  his, 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kiiigs. 

That  "  some  thi  gs  may  be  done,  as  well  as  otlior 
things." 

I  will  not  be  fiitigued,  by  citing  more 
Who  jumped  of  old,  by  hazanl  or  design. 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
Vulcan,  Apollo,  Phaeton — in  fine 
All  Tooke*s  Pantheon.     Yet  they  grew  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles;  and  if  we  can  match 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  we  not  entwine 

One  wreath  ?    W  ho  ever  come  "  up  to  the  scratch,* 

And  for  so  little,  jumped  so  bravely  as  Sam  Patch  i 

To  long  oonclnsions  many  men  have  jumped 
In  logic,  and  the  safer  course  they  tooK ; 

By  any  otlier,  they  would  have  been  stumped. 
Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book. 
And   quite    dumb-founaed,  which    they  cannot 
brooK; 

Th^  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion, 
luding  their  woful  fall,  by  hook  and  crook. 

In  slang  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 

But  that  was  not  the  way  Sam  came  to  hU  concl::- 
sion. 

Hejumped  in  person.     Death  or  Victory 

Was  his  device,  *'  and  there  was  no  mistake,' 
Except  his  last ;  and  then  he  did  but  die, 

A  Dlunder  which  the  wisest  men  will  make. 

Aloft,  where  mighty  floods  the  mountains  brcik. 
To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyes, 

And  down  into  the  coil  and  water-quake, 
To  leap,  like  Maia's  offf>pring,  from  tiie  skies — 
For  tills  all  v^'.gar  flights  he  ventured  to  despise. 

And  whfle  Ningnra  prolongs  its  thunder. 

Though  still  the  i  ock  pruuieval  di^ippcars. 
And  nations  change   their  bounds — the  theme  cf 
wonder 

Shall  Sam  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  years ; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears, 
Tliose  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fo::rs 
Lest,  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said. 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  Uie  maudlin  Alexander, 

Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  in  baud. 
Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gmider. 

With  Sam,  whoee  grief  we  all  can  understand? 

His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  planned 
For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o^erswefled 

With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 
Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld. 
And  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage 
quelled. 

His  last  great  failure  set  the  final  seal 
Unto  uie  record  Time  shall  never  tear. 

While  bravery  has  its  honour, — while  men  feel 
The  holy  natural  sympathies  which  are 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom.    Where 

The  tortured  tides  of  Genesee  descend. 
He  came — ^his  only  intimate  a  bear, — 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  anotJier  friend). 

The  martyr  of  renown,  his  waywa^  course  to  en<I 
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Hie  fiend  thftt  from  the  infemel  riren  stole 

Hell-draughts  for  man,  too  much  tormented  him, 
With  nervee  UDstruiig,  bat  steadfast  in  his  soul, 

He  stood  apon  the  salient  eiirrent*s  brim ; 

His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was  dim ; 
And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his  last,«- 

Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water  wiUUy  swim. 
With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  and  vast. 
That  stared  in  mockery;  none  a  look  of  kindness 
cast 

Beat  down,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie," 
And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  there 

The  bow  of  g^raee,  without  one  pitying  ey^— 

He  was  a  slave— a  captive  hirea  to  die ; — 
Sam  was  born  free  as  Ciesar ;  and  he  might 

The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try ; 
No  i  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  faltering  flight, — 
''Deep  in  the  roaring  gul^  he  plunged  to  endless 
mght." 

But,  ere  he  leapt,  he  begged  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  pensh,  such  collection  should  be  paid 
As  imght  be  picked  up  from  the  "  company* 
To  hi$  Mother.    This,  his  last  request,  shall  be, — 

Tho'  she  who  bore  him  ne'er  his  fate  should  know, — 
An  iris,  glittering  o'er  his  memory — 

When  aU  the  streams  have  worn  their  barriers  low, 

And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  for  ever  cease  to  flow. 

On  him  who  chooses  to  jump  down  cataracts, 

Why  should  the  sternest  moralist  be  severe ! 
Judge  not  the  dead  by  prejudice— but  tacU, 

Such  as  in  strictest  evidence  appear. 

Else  were  the  laurels  of  all  agea  sere. 
Give  to  the  brave,  who  have  passed  the  final  goal,— 

The  gates  that  ope  not  back, — the  generous  tear ; 
And  let  the  muse's  clerk  upon  her  scroll. 
In  coarse,  but  honest  verse,  make  up  the  judgment 
roll 

Therefore  it  is  conndered,  that  Sam  Patch 
Shall  never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 

His  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  tiie  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as*  they  truly  ring. 
Shall  tell  of  him ;  he  dived  for  the  sublime, 

And  found  it     Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing 

Being  a  goose,  would'st  fly,— <lream  not  of  such  a 
thingi 
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Oh  Time  and  Death  t  with  certain  pace, 
Yhou^h  still  unequal,  hurrying  on, 

O'erturning  in  your  awful  race. 
The  oot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne/ 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 

From  the  plague-smitten  realms  amr. 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn  dcepe : 

In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go. 
And  to  those  vast  dim  ehamoers  hie : — 

Where  mingled  with  the  high  and  low. 
Dead  GtBsars  and  dead  Slutkeapeares  Uel 

Dread  Ministers  of  Ood  1  sometimes 
Te  smite  at  once,  to  do  His  will. 

In  all  earth's  oeean-severed  dimes, 
Those-— whose  renown  ye  cannot  kill  I 

When  aU  the  brightest  stan  that  bum 
At  once  are  banished  from  their  spheres^ 

Men  sadly  ask,  when  shall  return 
Such  lustre  to  the  oonung  yeant 


For  where  is  he* — who  lived  so  long— 
Who  raised  the  modem  Titan's  ghost, 

•And  showed  his  fate,  in  powerful  sons, 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  sake  was  lost  t 

Where  he— who  backwards  to  the  birth 
Of  Time  itself,  adventurous  trod. 

And  in  the  mingled  mnss  of  earth 
Found  out  the  handiwork  of  Gknitf 

Where  he — who  in  the  mortal  head,} 
Ordained  to  gaze  on  heaven,  could  trace 

The  soul's  vast  features,  that  shall  tread 
Tlie  stars,  when  earth  is  nothingness! 

Where  he— who  strack  old  Albyn's  lTre,g 
Till  round  the  world  its  echoes  roll. 

And  swept,  with  all  a  prophet's  fire. 
The  diapason  of  the  soiuf 

Where  he — who  read  the  mystic  lore,| 
Buried,  where  buried  Pharaohs  sleep ; 

And  dared  presumptuous  to  explore 
Secrets  four  thousand  years  could  keep? 

Where  he — ^who  with  a  poet's  cye^f 
Of  truth,  on  lowly  nature  gazed. 

And  made  even  sordid  Poverty 

Classic,  when  in  his  numbers  glazed  f 


Wliere— that  old  sage  so  hale  and  staid,^ 
The  **  greatest  good"  who  sought  to  find ; 

Who  in  lus  garden  mused,  and  matle 
All  forau  of  rule,  for  all  mankind  I 

And  thou — ^whom  millions  far  removedf  f 
Revered — the  hierarch  meek  and  wise. 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  beloved. 
Near  where  thy  Wesley's  coflin  lies. 

He  too— the  heir  of  glory — ^where 
Hath  great  Napoleon's  scion  fled  t 

Ahl  glory  goes  not  to  an  heir  I 
Take  lum,  ye  noble,  vulgar  dead  1 

But  hark  1  a  nation  sighs  t  for  he,}! 

Last  of  the  brave  who  perilled  aU 
To  make  an  in&nt  empire  free, 

Obeys  the  inevitable  call  I 

They  go,  and  with  them  is  a  crowd, 
For  numan  rights  who  thought  and  did. 

We  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud, 
Each  hath  his  mental  pyramid. 

All  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre. 
The  MIND,  their  monument  sublime — 

Toung  in  eternal  feune  they  are- 
Such  are  voua  triumphs.  Death  and  Txaie. 

OftSNVlLLE  MELLEN. 

Grsnvillb  Mkllbn  was  born  at  Biddeford, 
Maine,  June  19,  1799.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eminent  Ohief-jnstioe  Mellen,  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  in  that  state.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1818;  stadied  law  with  his  father, 
and  settled  at  PortUnd,  Maine.  In  1828  he  re- 
moved to  North  Yarmouth,  in  the  same  state, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  poems  at 
this  period  and  snbdequently  to  his  death,  ap- 
peared frequently  in  the  periodicals,  the  maga- 
zines and  annnais,  of  the  time.  In  1826  he  pro- 
nonnoed  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine,  at 
PortUnd,  a  poem,  2%e  Be$t  qf  Bmpireg,  and  in 
1828  an  Anniversary  Poem,  before  the  Athenian 
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Sodety  of  Bowdoin  College,  The  Li(flU  qf  lAU&n. 
He  wrote  for  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
a  well  snataiDed  jonrnal  published  at  Boston. 
In  1827  he  published  Our  Chronieils  of  Twenty- 
Six,  a  satire,  and  in  1829  Glad  TaU%  and  Sad 
Tale$y  a  yolome  in  prose,  from  bis  oontribu- 
llons  to  the  periodicals.  The  chief  collection  of 
his  poems  appeared  in  Boston  in  1888,  ThsMar- 
tyrv  TriumpKy  Buried  VaUey^  and  other  Foeme, 


C 
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From  Boston  he  came  to  reside  in  New  Tork. 
His  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  was  now 
mnch  enfeebled ;  he  was  lingering  with  consump- 
tion when  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cuba,  from  which 
he  returned  without  benefit,  and  died  in  New 
York  September  6, 1841,  at -the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Colinan,  for  whoee  family  he 
felt  the  warmest  affection,  and  whose  houne  he 
had  called  his  home  for  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Before  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
collection  of  his  unpublished  poems,  which  still 
remam  in  manuscript 

A  glance  at  his  poems  shows  a  delicate  suscep- 
tibility to  poetical  impression,  tinged  with  an  air 
of  melancholy.  He  wrote  with  ease,  often  care- 
lessly and  pretentiously— often  with  eloauence. 
With  a  stronger  constitution  his  verse  would  pro- 
bably have  assumed  a  more  condensed,  energetic 
expression.  With  a  consciousness  of  poetic  power 
he  struggled  with  a  feeble  frame,  and  at  times 
yielded  to  despondency.  The  memory  of  his 
tenderness  and  purity  of  character  is  much  che- 
riiihed  by  his  friends. 
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Young  Beauty  at  the  altar  I    Oh  I  kneel  down 

All  ye  that  come  to  gaco  into  her  face, 

And  breathe  low  prayers  for  her.      See  at  her  side 

Stand  her  pale  parents  in  their  latter  days, 

Pondering  that  oitter  wonl — ^the  last  farewell  I 

The  father,  with  a  mild  but  tearless  eye — 

The  mother,  with  both  eye  and  heart  m  tears  I 

He,  with  his  iron  nature  just  put  off, 

Comes  from  the  mart  of  noisy  men  awhile. 

To  witness  holier  vows  thnn  oind  the  world, 

And  taste,  once  more,  the  fount  of  sympathy  I 

She  from  the  secret  chamber  of  her  sighs. 

The  home  of  woman  I    She  has  softly  come 

To  stand  beside  her  child — ^her  only  child — 

And  hear  her  pale-lipped  pronuBes.    She  comes 

With  hands  laid  meeluy  on  her  bosom — ^yet 

With  eye  upraised,  as  tbo*  to  catch  one  glanee 

like  that  of  childhood,  from  that  pallid  face 

That  hung  for  hours  imploringly  on  hers. 

In  the  Ions,  watchful  years  of  trial.    Now, 

She  would  endure  those  cruel  years  again. 

To  take  her  as  an  infant  back  to  arms 

That  shielded  and  encircled  her—ere  she 

Had  blossomed  into  life;    But  lo  I  she  stands 

A  pliffhted  lovely  creature  at  her  side— 

The  child  all  lost  in  woman  t    The  whole  world 

Contains  for  her  no  glory,  now,  like  that 

That  centres  in  her  roll  and  thrilling  heart 

Her  eye  roves  not — ^is  fixed  not--but  a  de^ 

And  lovely  haze,  as  tho*  she  were  in  vision. 


Has  gathered  on  its  dark  trannaireney. 

Her  sight  is  on  the  future !    Clouds  and  dreams  I 

Her  head  is  bent— and  on  her  varying  cheek 

The  beautiful  shame  flits  by — as  hurrying  thoughts 

PreM  out  the  blood  from  th'  o*erteeming  citadel 

Roses  and  buds  are  struggling  thro*  her  hair. 

That  hang|8  like  ni^ht  upon  her  brow — and  seel 

Dew  still  is  on  their  bloom !    Oh  t  emblem  &ir. 

Of  pure  luxuriant  youth— ere  yet  the  sun 

Of  toiling,  heated  ufe  hath  withered  it. 

And  scattered  all  its  fragrance  to  the  winds. 

And  doth  she  tremble— 4hia  long  oherished  flower ! 

As  friends  come  cloeer  round  her,  and  the  voice 

Of  adulation  calls  her  from  her  dream  I 

Oh !  wonder  not  that  glowing  youth  like  this. 

To  whom  existence  has  been  sunshine  all, 

A  long,  sweet  dream  of  love— when  on  her  ear 

The  tale  of  faith,  of  trial,  and  of  death. 

Sounds  with  a  fearftil  musie— should  be  dumb 

And  quake  before  the  altar  I    Wonder  not 

Tliat  her  heart  shidces  alarmingly — for  now 

She  listens  to  the  vow,  that,  like  a  voice 

From  out  of  heaven  at  night,  when  it  comes  down 

Upon  our  fevered  slumbers,  steab  on  her 

And  calls  to  the  recalless  sacrifice  I 

Young  maidens  cluster  round  her ;  but  she  vows 

Amid  her  bridal  tears,  and  heeds  them  not 

Her  thoughts  are  tossed  and  troubled — ^like  lone  barks 

Upon  a  tempest  sea,  when  stars  have  set 

Under  the  heaving  waters: — She  hears  not 

The  very  prayers  that  float  up  round  her ;  but 

Veiling  her  eyes,  she  gives  her  heart  away, 

I>eaf  to  all  sounds  but  that  low-voiced  one 

That  love  breathes  through  the  temple  of  her  soull 

Young  Beauty  at  the  altar  1    Ye  may  go 

And  rifle  eartn  of  all  its  loveliness. 

And  of  all  things  created  hither  bring 

The  rosiest  and  richest — ^but,  alas ! 

The  world  is  all  too  poor  to  rival  this  I 

Ye  summon  nothing  from  the  place  of  dreams, 

The  orient  realm  of  fancy,  that  can  cope. 

In  all  its  passionate  devotedness. 

With  this  chaste,  silent  picture  of  the  heart  I 

Youth,  bud-encircled  youth,  and  purity. 

Yielding  their  bloom  and' fragrance  up — in  tears. 

The  promiBes  have  past    And  welling  now 
Up  from  the  lowly  throng  a  faint  far  hymn 
Breaks  on  the  whispery  silence — ^plaintively 
Sweet  voices  minglmg  on  the  mellow  notes^ 
Lift  up  the  gathering  melody,  till  all 
Join  in  the  lay  to  Jesus— all,  save  tiiey 
Whose  hearts  are  echoing  still  to  other  sounds, 
The  music  of  their  vows  I 


rax  BFOLS. 

Bat  Btlll  tb«  diDjTleV  hoHow  throst. 
Prolonged  Ui«  sweUIng  Bagle's  note ; 
The  owlets  started  from  tbetr  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  tbelr  soream. 
Roond  and  around  the  sonnds  were  east, 
Till  sobo  tnnied  an  answeriog  blast 

O,  wild  enchanting  horn  t 
Whose  musio  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air. 
Swells  to  the  olouds,  ana  calls  on  echo  there. 

Till  a  new  melody  is  bom. 

Wake,  wake  again  ;  the  night 
Is  bending  fh>m  her  throne  of  Beauty  down. 
With  still  stars  beaming  on  her  asure  erown. 

Intense  and  eloquently  bright  1 

Niffht,  at  its  pulseless  noon  I 
When  &e  far  voiee  of  waters  mourns  m  song. 
And  some  tired  wateh-dog,  la&ly  and  long. 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  mooa  I 
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HatIcI  how  H  sweeps  away, 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky, 
As  if  some  spnte  of  sound  went  wauUering  hy, 

With  lone  halloo  and  roondelay. 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out  1 
Thy  tones  come  pouriug  on  my  leaping  heart. 
And  my  stirred  s{ttt-it  hears  thee  with  a  starts 

As  boyhood^B  old  remembered  shout 

Oh,  have  ye  heard  that  peal, 
From  sleeping  city'd  moon-hathed  battlements. 
Or  from  toe  guarded  field  and  warrior  tents, 

like  some  near  breath  nroniid  ye  steal  I 

Or  have  ye,  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise. 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamor  to  the  skies. 

Where  wingj  and  tempests  never  soar. 

Go,  go ;  no  other  sound. 
No  music,  that  of  air  or  earth  is  bom, 
CSan  match  tlie  mighty  music  of  thnt  horn, 

On  midnight's  fathomless  profound  I 

PBOSFBB  M.  WETMOBE. 

Pbospsb  Montoomebt  Wetmobe  was  bom  at 
Stratford  on  the  Housatonic,  Couneoticnt,  in  1799. 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
New  York.  His  father  dying  soon  after,  he  was 
placed,  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  age,  in  a 
counting-room,  where  he  continued  as  a  clerk  till 
he  reached  his  majority.  He  has  since  that 
period  been  engaged  in  mercantile  buiiiness  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

With  scant  early  opportunities  for  literary  cul- 
ture, Mr.  Wetmore  was  not  long  in  improving  a 
natural  tendency  to  the  pursuits  of  authorship. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  print  in  1816,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  became  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  strugficling  literature,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  writers  of  the  times.  He  wrote  for  the 
magazines,  the  annuals,  and  the  old  Mirror ;  and 
as  titerature  at  that  period  was  kept  up  rather  as 
a  social  affair  than  from  any  rewiurd  promised  by 
the  trade,  it  became  naturally  associated  with  a 
taste  for  the  green-room,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  theatrical  stars  of  the  day.  Mr.  Wetmore  was 
the  companion  of  Price,  Simpson,  Brooks,  Morris, 
and  other  members  of  a  society  which  supported 
the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the  town. 
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In  1880  Mr.  Wetmore  published  in  an  elegant 
octavo  volume,  LexingUm^  with  other  Fugitive 
Poeme.  This  is  the  only  collection  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  made.  Lexington,  a  picture,  in 
an  ode,  of  the  early  revolutionary  battle,  is  a 
spirited  poem.  It  has  fire  and  ease  of  venifica- 
tion.  The  Banner  of  Murat,  The  Russian  Re- 
treat, Greece,  Painting,  and  several  theatrical  ad- 
dresses possessing  similar  qualities,  are  among  the 
contents  of  this  volume. 

In  1882  Mr.  Wetmore  delivered  a  poem  in 
Spenserian  stanza  on  Ambition,  before  one  of  the 
literary  societies  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
which  has  not  been  printed. 

In  1838  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poems  of 


James  Nack,  prefaced  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
lite  of  that  remarkable  person. 

Mr. Wetmore,  however,  has  been  more  generally 
known  as  a  man  of  literary  influence  in  society 
than  as  an  author.  He  has  been  prominently 
coimected  with  most  of  the  liberal  interests  of 
the  city,  both  ntilitarian  and  refined — as  Regent 
of  the  University,  to  which  body  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1883,  promoting  the  public  school 
system ;  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  colleges 
and  academies  in  the  State  Legislature,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1834  and  1835 ;  as  member  of 
the  City  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  as  an  efficient 
director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
as  President  of  the  American  Ail-Union,  which 
rapidly  extended  under  his  management  to  a 
natiorml  institution ;  and  as  a  most  active  member 
and  supporter  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
These  varied  pursuits,  the  public  indexes  to  more 
numerous  private  acts  of  liberality,  have  been 
sustained  by  a  graceful  personal  manner,  a  san- 
guine temperament  which  preserves  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  a  wide  versatility  of  talent. 

The  military  title  of  Greneral  Wetmore,  by 
which  he  is  widely  known,  is  derived  from  his 
long  and  honorable  service  in  the  militia  organi- 
zation of  the  state,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  Paymaster-General. 
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Peopling,  with  art's  oreattye  power, 
The  loneij  home,  the  aUent  hoar. 

Tia  to  the  pencirs  magic  skill 

life  owes  the  power,  almost  divine, 
To  call  back  vanished  forms  nt  will. 

And  bid  the  grave  its  prey  resign : 
.^eetion's  eye  again  may  trace 

The  lineamento  beloved  so  well ; 
The  speaking  look,  the  form  of  grace, 

All  on  the  living  canvas  dwell : 
Tis  there  the  childless  mother  pays 

Her  sorrowing  sonl*s  idolatry ; 
There  love  can  find,  in  after  days, 

A  talisman  to  memory  I 
lis  thine,  o'er  History's  storied  page. 

To  shed  the  halo  light  of  truth ; 
And  bid  the  scenes  of  by-gone  age 

Still  flourish  in  immortal  youth — 
The  long  forgotten  battle-field. 

With  mailed  men  to  people  fovth  ; 
In  bannered  pride,  with  spear  aad  shield. 

To  show  the  miffhty  ones  of  earth — 
To  shadow,  from  the  holy  book. 

The  images  of  sacred  lore ; 
On  Calvary,  the  dying  look 

That  told  life's  agony  was  o'er — 
The  joyous  hearts,  and  gUsteninff  eyes, 

Wnen  little  ones  were  suflTered  near — 
The  lips  that  bade  the  dead  arise. 

To  ary  the  widowed  mother's  tear: 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  the  art, 

Conceptions  of  the  master-mind ; 
Time*shrouded  forms  to  beins  start. 

And  wondering  rapture  fiSs  mankind! 

Led  by  die  light  of  Genius  on. 

What  visions  open  to  the  gaze  I 
Tis  nature  all,  and  art  is  gone, 

We  breathe  with  them  of  other  days : 
Italia's  victor  leads  the  war, 

And  triumphs  o'er  the  ensanguined  plain: 
Behold !  the  Peasant  Conqueror 

Piling  Marengo  with  his  slain : 
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That  ion  of  glory  beams  once  more, 
But  clouds  hnve  dimmed  its  radiant  boe. 

The  splendor  of  its  race  is  o'er, 
It  sets  in  blood  on  Waterloo] 

What  scene  of  thrilling  awe  is  here  1 

No  look  of  joy,  no  eye  for  mirth ; 
With  steeled  hearts  and  brows  austere. 

Their  deeds  proclaim  a  nation's  birth. 
Fame  here  inscribes  for  future  nge, 

A  proud  memorial  of  the  free ; 
And  stamps  upon  her  deathless  page,* 

The  noblest  theme  of  history  1 

JAMES  LAWSON, 

A  cmzKS  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  t^n- 
nected  with  its  literary  interests,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 9,  1799,  in  Glasgow,  Scothind.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Uniyersity  of  that  city,  and  came  ear- 
ly in  life,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S15,  to  America, 
where  he  was  received  at  New  York  in  the  count- 
ting-hoase  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Hr.  Lawson  neems 
early  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  American  let- 
ters; for  in  1821  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  John  Mennona,  editor  of  the  Grreenock 
Advertiser,  who  was  then  engaged  in  pnbli.shiiig 
a  misoellaneouB  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  en- 
titled the  Dterary  Coronal.  Mr.  Mennona  desired 
to  introduce  specimens  of  American  authors,  then 
a  novelty  to  tne  British  public,  into  his  book,  and 
Mr.  Lawson  supplied  him  with  the  materinls.  It 
was  through  this  avenue  and  one  or  two  kindred 
publications,  that  the  merits  of  several  of  the  best 
American  authors  first  bt'came  kno^^n  abroad. 
Halleck^s  **  Fanny"  was  repui  V  ^-^d  by  Mr.  Men- 
nons  in  September,  1821,  a  fac-himile  of  the  New 
York  edition.  In  a  second  volume  of  the  Literary 
Coronal  of  1828,  it  was  again  re-published  with 
poems  by  Bryant,  Percival,  James  G.  Brooks,  and 
Miss  Monley.  An  English  edition  of  Salmagundi 
was  published  in  the  same  year  in  the  style  of  the 
Coronal,  by  Mr.  Mennons,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  in  the  old  world  to  seek  after  American  poetry, 
and  introduce  abroad  those  felicitous  short  pieces 
of  verse  which  have  since  become  household 
words  in  England,  through  collections  like  his 
own.  In  this,  he  had  a  willing  co-operator  in  Mr. 
Lawson,  whose  literary  and  personal  friendship 
with  the  authors  of  the  country  has  been  a  marked 
trait  of  his  life. 


A  third  Edinburgh  publication  followed,  "The 
American  Lyre,"  composed  entirely  of  American 
ix)etry.  It  opened  with  OnUtd,  the  Son  of  the 
Forest^  a  poem  first  published  in  New  York  in 
1822,  the  curious  and  interesting  notes  to  which  on 
Indian  character  and  antiquities,  were  written  by 
the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Governor  of  Michigan. 
Ontwa  is  a  spirited  poem,  an  eloquent  commemo- 
ration of  the  manners  and  extinction  of  the  nation 
of  the  Eries. 

Another  volume  of  the  Coronal,  liberally  sup- 
plied with  American  verse,  appeared  in  1826. 

About  this  time  the  failure  of  the  mercantile 
house  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  partner,  led  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  literatore.    He  had  been 


already  connected  with  the  poet  and  editor,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Brooks,  in  writing  for  the  literary  periodi- 
cal of  the  latter,  the  Nevo  York  Literary  Gaeette^ 
and  American  AtheruBum,* 

In  this,  Mr.  L:iwson  wrote  the  first  criticism  on 
Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  had  tJien  just  ooade  his 
^peoranoe  in  New  York  at  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
nnder  the  management  of  Gilfert  This  opening 
performance,  in  November,1826,  was  Othello ;  and 
Mr.  Lawson's  criticism  of  several  columns  appear- 
ed in  the  next  number  of  fais  fnend^s  paper.  It 
was  shrewd,  acnte,  freely  pointing  out  nefects,  and 
confidently  anticipating  his  subsequent  triumphs. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  on  its  discondnnanoe, 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  an  important  news- 

Saper  enterprise,  founded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks, 
[r.  John  B.  Skilman,  and  Mr.  James  Lawson,  as 
I  associates.  This  was  the  Morning  Courier  grown 
into  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The 
first  number  of  this  journal  was  issued  in  1827; 
and  its  firat  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lawson. 
The  joint  editorship  of  the  paper  continued  till 
1829,  when  new  financial  arrangements  were 
made,  and  Noah^s  Enquirer  was  added  to  the 
Courier.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Lawson  retired, 
when  the  latter  immediately  joined  Mr.  Amos 
Butler  in  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  with  which 
he  remained  associated  till  1883. 

In  1880,  a  volume,  Tale%  and  Sketchee  hy  a  Co$- 
mopolite^  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lawson,  was  pub- 
lished by  Elam  Bliss,  in  New  York.  In  these  the 
writer  finds  his  themes  in  the  domestic  life  and  ro- 
mance of  his  native  land,  and  in  one  instance  ven-. 
tures  a  dramatic  sketch,  a  love  scene,  the  precur- 
sor of  the  aathor^s  next  publication,  Giordano^  a 
tragedy;  an  Itjdian  state  story  of  love  and  con- 
spiracy, which  was  first  perfonued  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  Nov.  1828.  The  pix^ogue 
was  written  by  the  late  William  Leggett,  and  the 
eniloc:ue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hilson,  byMr.  Prosper 
M.  Wetmore. 

This  is  Mr.  Lawson^s  only  dramatic  production, 
which  has  issued  from  the  press.  He  has,  how- 
ever, in  several  instances,  appeared  before  the 
public  in  connexion  with  the  Htage.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Halleck,  Mr. Wetmore, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Leggett,  on  the  committee 
which  secured  for  Mr.  Forrest  the  prize  play  of 
Metamora  by  the  late  J.  A.  Stone,t  for  whidi 

*  This  weekly  periodical  wm  eommeneed  by  Itr.  Brooks  in 
the  octavo  fomLdept  lo,  ISSSi  as  the  New  Turk  Utenry  0»- 
lette  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ri>po»1torv;  the  latter  portion  of 
the  title  belDff  taken  fh>in  some  dependenoe  npon  the  eopport 
of  members  of  that  Society,  which  tnmed  out  to  be  nugatory. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  the  twenty -sixth  number,  the 
Phi  Beta  title  was  drom>ed,  and  an  association  effoeted  with  a 
similar  publication.  The  American  Atbenmim,  also  weekly 
in  quarto,  conducted  by  Geoise  Bond,  which  had  been  com- 
menced April  21, 1825.  of  which  forty-four  numbers  had  been 
issued.  The  Joint  publication  boro  the  title  '^The  K«w  York 
Literary  Gazette  and  American  Atbconum,*'  and  as  such  was 
pnbli&hod  In  two  qnarto  Tolumea,  endlnc  March  8, 1827. 

t  John  Augustus  Stone,  the  author  or  Metamora,  was  bom 
in  1801,  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  was  an  actor  as  well  as  drama- 
tic writer,  and  made  fais  first  qipearanoe  in  Boeton  as  **  Old 
NorvaP  in  the  play  of  Douglas.  He  acted  in  New  York  In 
182d,  and  in  Philadelphia  afterwards  at  interrals.  He  reoeired 
five  hundred  dollars  m)m  Mr.  Forrest  for  MetamorSi  He  wrote 
two  other  playfl  in  which  Mr.  Forrest  performed,  7%0  AnciaU 
BHttm^  in  which  betook  the  partof  Brlgantiua,  and  for  which 
he  paid  the  author  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  /V»«mtisroy,  Tlks 
Banter  o/Rotien^venion  of  the  storyofthe  English  personage 
of  that  name.  In  the  latter,  the  hero  was  executed  on  tiie  stage 
by  s  machine  bearing  adoae  resemblance  to  an  actual  gnlUotino. 
The  loaded  knife  descended ;  the  private  signal  was  imperfect- 
ly given,  and  the  young  American  tragedian  saved  his  head  hj 
a  quick  motion  at  the  expense  of  his  locks»  which  were  dofslj 
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on  its  repreflentation  Mr.  Wetmore  wrote  tho  pro- 
logoe  and  Mr.  Lawson  tho  epilogae.  Mr.  L.  was 
also  one  of  the  Bimilar  committee  which  selected 
Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding's  prize  play  of  Nimrod  Wild- 
fire, or  the  Eentnckian  in  New  York,  for  Mr. 

Hackett 

Mr.  Lawson  has  also  been  a  freqnent  contnbu- 
tor  of  criticism,  essays,  tales,  and  verse,  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day ;  among  others,  Herbert's 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Knickerbocker, 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  Sargent's 

New  Monthly. 

These  have,  however,  been  but  occasional  em- 
ployments, Mr.  L.,  since  his  retirement  from  the 
active  conduct  of  the  nress  in  1833,  having  pur- 
sued the  busings  of  Marine  Insurance,  through 
which  important  intereet  he  is  well  known  in 
Wall  street  as  an  adjuster  of  averages,  and  in  other 
relations. 

TBI  AFFBOACB  OF  AOB. 

Well,  let  the  honest  truth  be  told ! 
I  feel  that  I  am  growing  old, 
And  I  have  guedsed  for  many  a  day, 
My  sable  locks  are  turning  grey — 
At  least,  by  furtive  glances,  I 
Some  very  silvery  hairs  espy, 
That  thread-like  on  my  temple  shine. 
And  ^n  I  would  deny  are  mine : 
While  wrinkles  creeping  here  and  there, 
Some  Bcore  my  years,  a  few  my  care. 
The  aports  that  yielded  once  delight. 
Have  lost  all  relish  in  my  si^ht ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  more  serious  thought 
A  graver  train  of  joys  has  brought, 
And  while  gay  fancy  is  refined. 
Correct  the  taste,  improve  the  mind. 
I  meet  the  friends  of  fonner  years. 
Whose  smile  approving,  often  cheere: 
(How  few  are  spared!)  the  poisonous  draught 
The  reckless  in  wild  frenzy  quaffed. 
In  dissipation's  giddy  maze 
O'erwhelmed  them  in  their  brightest  d.iya. 
And  one,  my  playmate  when  a  boy, 
I  see  in  manhooas  pride  and  joy ; 
He  too  has  felt,  through  sun  and  shower, 
Old  Time,  thy  unrelenting  power. 
We  talk  of  things  which  well  we  know 
Had  chanced  some  forty  years  ago ; 
Alas !  like  yesterday  they  seem. 
The  past  is  but  a  gorgeous  dream  1 
But  speak  of  forty  coming  years. 
Ah,  long  indeed  that  time  appears  I 
In  nature's  course,  in  forty  more, 
My  earthly  pilgrimage  is  o'er ; 
And  the  green  turf  on  which  I  tread. 
Will  gaily  spring  above  my  head. 

Beside  me,  on  her  rocking-chair. 
My  wife  her  needle  plies  with  care. 
And  in  her  eve»sheerful  smiles 
A  charm  abides,  that  quite  beguiles 
The  years  that  have  so  swiftly  sped, 
With  their  unfaltering,  noiseless  tread, 
For  we  in  mingled  happiness, 


abated.    Btone  slao  wrote  La  Roque  the  RegMde^  The  Demo- 
nutc,  Thneretf,  snd  other  pieoea. 

Tbe  clroninstsnces  of  his  death  wore  melancholv.  In  a  fit  of 
derangement  he  threw  himieif  into  the  Schnylkfll  and  was 
drowned.  The  date  of  this  event  la  reoorded  on  a  monument 
over  his  lemaina,  which  bears  this  inscription :  **  To  tbe  me- 
mory of  John  An^nstns  Stone,  who  departed  this  life  Jnne  1, 
16S4,  aged  thirty-three  years,''  and  on  the  reverse,  •*  Erected 
lo  iiieMemory  of  tbe  Avthor  of  Motamora,  by  his  fkiend  Ed- 
win Foneaf* 


Will  not  the  approach  of  age  confess. 
But  when  our  daughters  we  e8t>y. 
Bounding  with  laughing  cheek  and  eye^ 
Our  bosoms  beat  with  conscious  pride. 
To  see  them  blooming  by  our  side. 
God  spare  ye,  girls,  for  many  a  day, 
And  all  our  anxious  love  repay  I 
In  your  fair  growth  we  must  confess 
That  time  our  footsteps  closelv  press, 
And  every  added  year,  indeea, 
Seems  to  mcreose  its  rapid  speed. 

When  o'er  our  vanished  days  we  glanee. 

Far  backward  to  our  young  romance. 

And  muse  Uj>on  unnumbered  things. 

That  crowding  eome  on  Memory's  wings ; 

Then  varied  thoughts  our  bosoms  gladdcj 

And  some  intrude  that  deeply  sadden :  , 

— Fond  hopes  in  their  fruition  crushed. 

Beloved  tones  for  ever  hushed. — 

We  do  not  grieve  that  being's  day 

Is  fleeting  shadow-like  away ; 

Bat  thauk  thee.  Heaven,  our  lengthened  life 

Has  passed  in  love,  unmarred  by  strife ; 

That  sickness,  sorrow,  wo,  and  eare. 

Have  fallen  so  lightiy  to  our  share. 

We  bless  Thee  for  our  daily  bread. 

In  plenty  on  our  table  spread ; 

And  Thy  abundance  helps  to  feed 

The  worthy  poor  who  pine  in  need. 

And  thanks,  that  in  our  worldly  way. 

We  have  so  rarely  stepped  astray. 

But  well  we  should  in  meekness  siieak. 

And  pardon  for  transgressions  seek, 

For  ofk,  how  strong  soe'er  the  will 

To  follow  good,  we've  chosen  ill 

The  youthful  heart  unwisely  fears 
The  sure  approach  of  coming  years: 
Though  cumbered  oft  with  weighty  care?, 
Tet  age  its  burden  li^htlv  bears. 
Though  July's  scorching  heats  are  done, 
Yet  blandly  smiles  the  slanting  sun. 
And  sometimes,  in  our  lovely  clime. 
Till  dark  December's  frosty  time. 
Though  day's  delightful  noon  is  past. 
Yet  mellow  twilight  comes,  to  east 
A  sober  joy,  a  sweet  content, 
Where  virtue  with  rej>ose  is  blent. 
Till,  calmly  on  the  foding  sight. 
Mingles  its  latest  ray  with  night 

SOXXST— AITOKXW  JACESOIT. 

Come,  stand  the  nearest  to  thy  country's  sire. 

Thou  fearless  man,  of  uncorrupted  heart ; 

Well  wortiiy  undivided  praise  thou  art. 
And  'twill  be  thine,  when  slumbers  party  ire. 

Raised,  by  the  voice  of  freemen,  to  a  height 

Sublimer  far,  than  kings  by  birth  inav  claim  I 
Thy  stern,  unselfish  spirit  dared  the  right. 

And  battled  'gainst  the  wrong.    Thy  holiest  aim 
Was  freedom,  in  the  largest  sense,  despite 

Misconstrued  motives,  and  unmeasured  blame. 
Above  deceit,  in  purpose*  firm,  and  pure ; 

Just  to  opposers,  and  to  friends  sincere. 
Thy  worth  snail  with  thy  country's  name  endure. 
And  greener  grow  tiiy  fame,  through  every  coming 
year. 


188r. 


Bove. 


When  spring  arrayed  in  flowers,  Mary, 
Danced  with  the  leafy  trees ; 

When  larks  sang  to  the  sun,  Mary, 
And  hummed  the  wandering  bees; 
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Then  first  "ve  met  and  loved,  Mary, 

By  Grieto*e  loupin'  linn ; 
And  blither  was  thy  yoice,  Maiy, 

Than  liutie's  i*  the  whin. 

Kow  autumn  winds  blaw  cauld,  Mary, 

Amang  the  withered  boughs ; 
And  a'  the  bonny  flowers,  Maiy, 

Are  faded  frae  the  knowes ; 
But  still  thy  love's  unchanged,  Mary, 

Nae  chilly  autumn  there, 
And  sweet  thy  smile  as  spring's,  Mary, 

Thy  sunny  face  as  £air. 

Nae  mair  the  early  lark,  Mary, 

Trills  on  his  soaring  way ; 
Hushed  is  the  Untie  s  sang,  Mary, 

Through  a'  the  shortening  day ; 
But  still  thy  voice  I  hear,  Mary, 

like  melody  divine ;  ' 
Nae  autumn  in  my  heart,  Mary, 

And  summer  still  in  thine. 

WnXIAM    BOimifE     OLIVER  PEABODT — OUTEB 
WILLIAM  BOURNE  PEABODY. 

The  twin  -  brothers  name  together  at  the 
head  of  this  artide,  the  sons  of  Judge  Oliver 
Peabody  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  were  bom 
at  that  place  July  9, 1799.  They  were  educated 
togetlier  at  the  celebrated  academy  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Abbot,  entered  Harvard  College 
togeQier  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  were 
graduated  together  in  1816. 

This  close  onion  of  birth  and  education  was  ac- 
companied by  a  similarity  of  outwai-d  form  and 
inward  temperament.  Both  were  men  of  eminent 
natural  endowment,  of  ripe  scholarship,  of  gentle 
and  affectionate  tempers,  and  both  eventually  de- 
dicated their  lives  to  the  same  path  of  professional 
duty,  thus  laboring  in  spirit  though  not  in  actual 
bodily  presence,  side  by  side,  and  separated  in 
death  by  bat  a  brief  interval  fW^m  one  another. 

At  the  outset  of  life,  however,  their  courses 
were  for  a  time  separate,  Oliver  studying  law,  and 
'William  theology. 

Oliver,  after  passing  some  time  in  his  father^s 
office,  completed  his  legal  education  at  Cambridge, 
and  returned  to  practise  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  resided  for  eleven  years,  serving  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
being  also  occupied  at  different  periods  as  editor 
of  the  Rockingham  Gazette  and  Exeter  News- 
Letter.  In  1823,  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  and  shortiy 
after  read  a  similar  production  at  the  celebration 
of  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Peabody  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  the  assistant  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  £verett,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  North  American  Review.  He  was  also 
for  some  years  an  assistant  editor  of  tiie  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.    His  connexion  with  the  four 

Eeriodicals  we  have  named,  was  that  of  a  contri- 
ntor  as  well  as  a  supervisor.  The  three  journals 
contain  many  finished  essays  and  choice  poems 
from  his  pen,  marked  by  a  closeness  of  thought 
and  elaborate  execution,  as  well  as  a  lively  and 
humorous  inspiration;  while  scarcely  a  number 
of  the  North  American,  during  several  years,  was 
issued  without  one  or  more  articles  from  his  pen. 
In  1836,  Mr.  Peabody  was  appointed  Register 
of  Probate  in  Suffolk  comity,  a  laborious  office, 


which  he  redgned  in  1842  in  eonfleqveiioe  of  im- 
paired health,  and  hia  acceptance  of  the  profea- 
Borship  of  English  literatore  in  Jefferson  College, 
an  institntion  supported  by  tiie  state  of  Louidana. 
flndinff  a  sonthera  climate  unsnitedto  his  consti- 
tution, ne  returned  in  the  following  year  to  the 
North. 

His  views  and  tastes  had  been  for  some  thne 
turned  in  the  direction  of  theology,  and  he  now 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  1846,  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Boston  Unitarian  Association 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
became  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  din^harge  (so  fiur  as  his  de- 
licate health  would  permit)  St  his  parochial  du- 
ties.   He  died  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1848. 

William  B.  O.  Pkabodt,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  entered  upon  a  preparation  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Divinity  school  of  Cambridge ; 
and  was,  soon  after  his  ordination,  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Springfield. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  place  in  1820, 
when  not  quite  twenty -one  years  of  age ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life  was 
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In  addition  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  tiie 
literary  duties  of  his  nrofession.  Dr.  Peabody  of 
Springfield  is  said  to  have  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  articles  to  the  North  American  Review 
and  Christian  Examiner  tluin  any  other  person. 
He  was  also  Uie  author  of  several  choice  occasional 
poems  published  in  tiie  last  named  and  other  pe- 
riodicals; and  of  the  Report  of  the  Ornithology  qf 
Mauaehueetts^  prepared  in  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
as  one  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Peabody^s  health,  another  of  the  many 
pointd  of  assimilation  between  himself  and  his 
brother,  was  feeble.  He  suffered  a  severe  depri- 
vation in  1848  by  the  lotss  of  his  wife,  and  in  tiie 
following  year  by  that  of  a  daughter,  who  in  some 
measure  supplied  the  place  of  the  head  of  his 
household.  Neither  bodily  nor  mental  sufferings 
were,  however,  permitted  to  interpose  more  than 
a  temporary  pause  in  hia  constant  course  of  useful 
labor.  He  died,  after  a  confinement  to  his  bed  oi 
but  a  few  days.  May  28,  1847. 

A  selection  from  Dr.  Peabody's  sermons  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  his  brother  Oliver,  who 
nad  nearly  completed  a  memoir  to  accompany  the 
volume,  when  his  own  life  reached  its  termina- 
tion. The  work  was  completed  by  Everett  Pea- 
body, who,  soon  after  its  publication,  prepared  a 
selection  from  the  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Review  and  poems  of  its  author. 

MOVAmrooK. 

Upon  the  far-off  mountain's  brow 
The  angry  storm  has  ceased  to  beat. 

And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 
In  lowly  reverence  round  his  feet. 

I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  bands 
On  his  firm  head  in  wrath  descending ; 
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But  tbM%  <moe  more  ndeeoiAd,  he  iteads, 
And  heeven't  olear  ereh  k  o*er  him  banding. 

Fve  seen  him  when  the  rising  ann 
.  Shone  like  a  watch-fire  ou  the  height ; 
Tve  seen  him  when  the  day  was  done, 

Bathed  in  th4  evening's  crimson  Ught ; 
Tyb  seen  him  in  the  miduight  hour, 

When  all  the  world  beneath  were  sleeping, 
Like  some  lone  sentry  in  his  tower 

His  patient  watch  in  silence  keeping. 

And  there,  aa  ever  steep  and  clear. 

That  pyramid  of  Nature  springs  I 
He  owns  no  rival  turret  near, 

Ko  sovereign  but  the  Bang  of  kings: 
While  many  a  nation  hath  passed  by. 

And  many  an  age  unknown  in  story. 
His  walls  and  battlements  on  high 

He  rears  in  melancholy  glory. 

And  let  a  world  of  human  pride 

With  all  its  grandeur  melt  away. 
And  spread  around  his  rocky  side 

Hie  broken  fragments  of  decay; 
Serene  his  hoary  head  will  tower, 

Untroubled  by  one  thought  of  sorrow : 
He  numbers  not  the  weary  hour; 

He  welcomes  not  nor  fears  to-morrow. 

Farewell!  I  go  my  distant  way : 

Perhaps,  not  far  in  future  years. 
The  eyes  that  glow  with  smiles  to-day 

May  gsze  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  let  me  learn  from  thee  to  rise, 

All  time  and  chance  and  change  defying, 
Still  pointing  upward  to  the  skies. 

And  on  the  inward  strength  relying. 

If  life  before  my  weary  eye 

Grows  fearful  as  the  angry  sea. 
Thy  memory  shall  suppress  the  sigh 

For  that  which  never  more  ean  be  ; 
Inspiring  all  within  the  heart 

With  firm  resolve  and  strong  endeavor 
To  act  a  brave  and  faithful  part. 

Till  life's  short  warfare  ends  for  ever. 

MAV  eiWIH  UP  THB  GHOST,  AIIP  WBXKS  IS  BSf 

Where  is  he  f    Hark !  his  lonely  home 

Is  answering  to  the  mournful  call! 
The  setting  sun  with  dazzling  blaze 

May  fire  the  windows  of  his  hall : 
But  evening  shadows  quench  the  light, 

And  all  is  cheerless,  cold,  and  dim. 
Save  where  one  taper  wakes  at  night. 

Like  weeping  love  remembering  him. 

Where  is  hef    Hnrkt  the  friend  replies  : 
**  I  watched  beside  his  dying  bed. 
And  heard  the  low  and  struggling  sighs 

That  gave  the  living  to  the  dead ; 
I  saw  his  weary  eyelids  close. 

And  then — ^the  ruin  coldly  cast, 
Where  all  the  loving  and  beloved. 

Though  sadly  parted,  meet  at  last" 

Where  is  hef    Hark!  the  marble  says. 

That  "  here  the  mourners  laid  his  head ; 
And  here  sometimes,  in  after^ays, 

They  came,  and  sorrowed  for  the  dead : 
But  one  by  one  they  passed  away. 

And  soon  they  left  me  here  alone 
To  sink  in  unobeerved  decay, — 

A  nameless  and  neglectea  stones" 

Where  is  he  f    Hark  I  'tis  Heaven  replies : 
*'  The  star-beam  of  the  purple  sky. 
That  looks  beneath  the  evening's  brow, 
Mild  as  some  beaming  angel's  eye, 


As  ealm  and  clear  it  gaces  down. 

Is  shining  from  the  plaee  of  reat^ 
The  pearl  of  hia  immortal  crown. 

The  heavenly  radiance  of  the  blest  T 

LUCIUS  M.  BABGENT. 

LucnuB  Manlius  Sabgekt  was  bom  at  Boston 
Jane  25,  1786.  He  was  the  son  of  a  leading 
merchant  of  that  oity,  and  in  1804  entered  Har- 
vard Oollege.  He  was  not  mduated  in  ooorso, 
but  received  an  honorary  degree  of  AM.  fr(»n 
the  University  in  1842.  After  leaving  oollege  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Deleter.  In  1818 
he  pnbliahed  Hubert  and  JBUen^  with  other  PoemM* 
all  of  a  pathetio  and  reflective  character. 

Mr.  Sargont  married  a  sister  of  Horace  Binney 
of  Philadelphia,  on%  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  in  the  country,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Horace  Binney,  was 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1848. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  this  lady  he  again 
married. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  an  eariy  advocate  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  and  rendered  important  service  to 
the  movement  by  his  pontic  addresses  and  tiie 
composition  of  his  Temperance  Talee^  a  series  of 
short  popular  stories,  which  have  been  extensivdy 
circulated  in  this  conntry  and  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Germany,  and,  it  is  to  be  hop^ 
with  good  moral  effect,  in  Botany  Bay. 

During  the  editorship  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
by  his  relative  Mr.  £pes  Sargent,  he  contributed 
a  series  of  satirical  and  antiquarian  sketches  to 
its  columns  under  the  title  of  Dealings  with  the 
Dead  by  a  Sex^Um  of  the  Old  School  His  other 
writings  for  the  press  have  been  nnmerous,  bnt 
almost  entirely  anonymous. 

Mr.  Sargent  makes  a  liberal  use  of  a  liberal 
fortune,  possesbes  a  fine  library,  and  is  a  thorough 
scholar. 

WiHTHBOP  Sabokivt,  a  kinsman  of  Lucius  M.  Sar- 
gent and  son  of  George  W.  Sargent,  was  bom  in 
Phihidelphia,  September  28,  1825.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  an  ^^  Introductory  Memoir''  prefixed  to  the 
Journals  of  ofiicers  engaged  in  Braddock's  Expe- 
dition, printed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1855  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  Under  Uie  modest  title  we  have 
cited  Mr.  Sargent  has  not  only  given  the  most 
thorough  history  of  Braddock  and  his  expedition 
that  ha^  ever  wpeared,  bnt  furnished  one  of  the 
best  written  and  most  valuable  historical  volumes 
of  the  country.  In  the  pro:jecution  of  his  task  he 
has  used  extensive  research,  and  has  grouped  his 
large  mass  of  varied  and  in  many  cases  original 
material  with  admirable  literary  i^ill. 

WILLIAM  a  WALTER 

WiLUAM  B.  Waltbr  was  born  at  Boston,  April 
19,  1796,  and  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1818.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
bnt  did  not  follow  the  profession.  He  published, 
in  1821,  a  small  volume  of  Poeme  at  Boston,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  in  which 
he  says — ^^  I  cannot  make  the  common,  nnprofit- 

•  Hubert  uid  Ellen,  with  other  poems,  The  Trial  of  the 
Harp,  Blllowf  Water,  The  Plunderer  8  QiUTe,  The  Tear  Drop, 
ThaBlUow.    By  LneluB  M.  B«nS«nt. 
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able,  and  to  me  exceedingly  frivoloas,  apology — 
that  these  poems  are  the  pleasant  labors  of  idle 
or  leisure  hoars.  On  the  contrary,  this  volnme, 
and  I  am  proud  to  confess  it,  contains  specimens 
of  tti'b  precions  and  melancholy  toil  of  years." 
The  longest  of  these  poems  is  entitled  Bamanee, 
It  opens  with  a  picture  of  Palestine  at  tlie  time 
of  Our  Saviour,  from  thence  passes  to  the  Cru- 
sades, and  closes  with  rejections  on  nature,  and 
on  the  vanity  of  human  affiiirs.  The  remaining 
pieces,  The  Death  Cfhamber^  Mourner  qf  the 
Last  Hope^  and  others,  are  written  in  a  strain  of 
deep  despondency. 

Walter  published  in  the  same  year  a  rambling 
narrative  and  descriptive  poem,  with  the  title  of 
Sukey^  the  idea  of  which  was  evidendy  derived 
from  the  then  recently  published  ^*  Fanny."  The 
story  is  little  more  than  a  thread  connecting 
various  passages  of  description  and  reflection. 
8nkey  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  dame^s  school ; 
grows  up  under  the  peaceful  influences  of  country 
Bfe;  and  has  a  lover  who  goes  to  sea  while  Sukey 
departs  in  a  stage  sleigh  for  a  winter^s  visit  to 
the  city. 

In  due  course  of  time  Sukey  becomes  a  belle, 
and  figures  at  an  evening  party,  whicli  is  mi- 
nutely described,  with  its  supper-table,  jostling, 
and  chit-chat  about  novels  and  poems,  when  sud- 
denly ^  an  Afric's  form  is  seen,"  not  one  of  the 
Winters,  but  a  highly  intelligent  specimen  of  his 
race,  who  gives  an  animated  and  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  a  fight  at  sea  with  an  Algerine  pirate, 
whose  vessel  has  lust  been  brought  into  port  by 
the  victor,  Sukey  s  lover. 

The  poem  extends  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  six-line  stanzas,  and  contains  several  melo- 
dious passages,  many  of  which,  however,  are 
^lose  imitations  of  Byron  and  Montgomery.  The 
poem  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  Fanny, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  large  circulation ;  the 
copy  before  us  being  printed  at  Baltimore,  ^^  from 
the  second  Boston  miition,"  in  a  form  similar  to, 
and  with  the  copyright  notice  of  the  original. 

Walter  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
April  23, 1822. 


MOVBirXB  OP  THB  LA0T  BOPB. 

Where  gnas  overgrows  each  moolderlng  bone, 
And  stones  tbemflelTes  to  rains  grown, 
like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

I  saw  an  Old  Man  kneel  down  by  a  grave, 
All  alone  in  the  midniffht  stiUiu 

And  his  forehead  bare, 

Deep  wrinkled  with  care, 
Looked  pale  with  a  wintry  ohilbu 


His  hands  were  clasped  o'er  a  grave  newly  dug, 
And  they  shook  with  lus  sool-wmng  Badness ; 

His  blood  slowly  crept, 

And  he  groaning  wept. 
As  he  thought  of  his  visions  of  gladn4 


The  stars  were  along  the  wide  depths  of  bine, 
Shining  down  with  a  tremulous  gleaming— 

And  the  glorious  moon, 

At  her  hu^hest  noon. 
Sat  arrayed  with  the  Spirits  of  Dreaming. 

I  asked  the  Old  Man  why  he  wept  and  prayed  f 
And  his  look  was  a  look  of  sorrow  I 

Then  he  cried  sad  and  wild — 

Alas  1  for  my  child, 
No  waking  hast  thou  for  the  morrow! 


Years  had  wrought  changes  for  him— as  for  all, 
Now  the  last  of  his  hoi)e8  slept  beside  him  1 

She  was  youug  and  fair — 

But  now  silent  there  1 
No  voice  could  I  find  to  chide  him. 

Yea!  a  eommoD  tale,  and  a  common  lot, 
From  the  breast  to  the  charnel-honse  sLumber  I 

Dark  eunes  of  fear 

Wrap  our  being  here — 
Which  time  and  thought  cannot  number. 

She  moved  the  frirest— ^&e  lairest  among, 
like  a  youug  fairy  shape  of  lightness ; 
And  awakened  the  song 
In  the  dance  along, 
Like  a  seraph  of  heaven  in  brightness. 

None  could  saze  on  her  eye  of  lustrous  blue. 
And  not  feel  his  spirit  heaving. 

When  it  flashed  in  love. 

Like  a  light  from  abov^e. 
The  asure  cloud  brightly  leavingi 

And  her  cheek  of  snow  was  a  cheek  of  health. 
To  those  who  knew  not  her  weaknesB, 

Till  the  hectic  flush. 

Like  the  day's  fiunt  blush. 
Came  o'er  to  disturb  its  meekn< 


When  she  shrunk  away  from  her  pride  of  form. 
Like  a  cloud  in  its  loveliest  shading. 

Like  the  death-toiied  lute. 

When  winds  are  mute. 
Or  the  rose  in  the  summer's  fitding. 

And  the  crowd  did  pass  from  the  eouch  iA  woe  ; 
All  had  finished  each  mournful  duty ; 
And  the  garlands  wove, 
By  the  hands  of  love. 
Hung  around  in  a  withering  beauty. 

Never  sounded  the  death-bell  in  my  ear. 
With  a  knell  so  awful  and  weary, 

As  they  buried  her  deep^ 

For  a  long,  long  sleep 
Li  the  lone  place— so  dark  and  dreary. 

Oh,  CHanr !  'tis  a  strange  and  a  fearful  thou^t 
Tliat  beautv  Uke  her's  should  have  perished ; 

That  the  red  lean  worm 

Should  prey  on  a  form. 
Which  a  bosom  of  love  might  have  cherished. 

I  loved  her — Stranger  I  with  soul  of  truth — 
But  Grod  in  his  darkness  hath  sodtten ; 

Who  shall  madly  believe 

That  man  may  grieve 
O'er  the  page  of  eternity  written ! 

The  Old  Man  rose,  and  he  went  his  way,— 
Oh,  deep  was  his  utterless  mourning* 

But  the  woes  of  tlie  night — 

No  morrow's  dear  light 
Will  dispel  with  the  ray  of  its  dawning. 

F.  W.  P.  GREENWOOD. 

FsAVoiB  WiLUAM  PiTT  Grbsnwood  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1797.  After  completing  his  oollege 
course  at  Harvard  in  1814,  he  stuped  theology 
at  the  same  university,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a  preacher  with  great  popularity,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  but  was 
obliged  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  to  visit  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  After  passing  a 
winter  in  Devon^^ire,  England,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Miscellany. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  asso- 
ciate minister  of  King^s  Chapel.    In  1827,  he 
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revised  the  litnr^  used  by  the  congregation, 
consisting  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
the  passages  relating  to  the  Trinity  and  otiier  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith  of  its  anthors,  and  the  foonders 
of  Eing^s  Chapel,  excised  Uierefrom.  In  1880,  he 
also  prepared  a  collection  of  hymns,  which  is  In 
extensive  nse  in  the  congregations  of  his  deno- 
mination, and  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the 
taste  of  its  compiler.  In  1838,  Mr.  Greenwood 
published  a  small  volume  of  a  popidar  character, 
The  LivM  of  the  Ajmtlee  ;  in  1838  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  Hutory  qf  KingU  Chapel^  and 
about  the  same  time  a  series  of  sermons  de- 
livered to  the  children  of  his  congregation. 
During  the  years  1887  and  1838,  he  was  an 
associate  editor  of  tlie  Christian  Ezamilier,  a 
loumal  to  which  he  was  throughout  his  life  a 
frequent  contributor  of  articles  on  literary  topics, 
and  on  the  tenets  of  the  denomination  of  which 
he  was  a  zealous  advocate.  In  1842  he  published 
his  Sermong  of  Consolation^  a  work  of  great 
beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  Soon  after 
this  the  anthor^s  health,  which  had  never  been 
completely  restored,  failed  to  snch  a  degree,  that 
he  was  unable  to  execute  his  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing one  or  more  additional  series  of  his  sermons 
for  publication.  He  gradually  sank  under  dis- 
ease until  his  death,  on  the  second  of  August, 
1848. 

A  collection  of  Mucellaneotu  Writings^  edited 
by  his  sou.,  api>eared  in  1846.  The  volmne  con- 
tains his  Journal  kept  in  England  in  1820-21, 
and  a  number  of  essays  of  a  descriptive  and 
reflective  character,  exlii biting  the  powers  of  the 
writer  to  the  best  advantage.  We  cite  a  passage 
from  one  of  these  on  the 

oppoKTUHiTiu  o»  vnnm  vob  imrxvcnov. 

In  the  warm  portion  of  our  year,  when  the  sun 
reigns,  and  the  nelds  are  carpeted  with  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  the  forests  are  loaded  with  riches  and 
magnificence,  nature  seems  to  insist  on  instructing 
us  herself,  and  in  her  own  easy,  insensible  way.  In 
the  miid  and  whispering  air  there  is  an  invitation 
to  go  abroad  which  few  can  resist;  and  when 
abroad  we  are  in  a  school  where  all  may  learn,  with- 
out trouble  or  tasking,  and  where  we  may  be  sure 
to  learn  if  we  will  simply  open  our  hearts  But 
stern  winter  comes,  ana  drives  us  back  into  our 
towns  and  houses,  and  there  we  must  sit  down,  and 
learn  and  teach  with  serious  application  of  the 
mind,  and  by  the  prompting  of  auty.  As  we  are 
bidden  to  this  exertion,  so  are  we  better  able  to 
make  it  than  in  the  preceding  season.  The  body, 
which  was  before  unnerved,  is  now  braced  up  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity ;  and  the  mind  which  wns 
before  dissipated  by  the  fair  variety  of  external 
attractions,  collects  and  concentrates  its  powers,  as 
those  attractions  fade  and  disappear.  Tne  natural 
limits  of  day  and  night,  also,  conspire  to  the  same 
end,  and  are  in  unison  with  the  other  intimations  of 
the  season.  In  summer,  the  days,  glad  to  linger  on 
the  beautiful  earth,  almost  exclude  the  quiet  and 
contemplative  nights,  which  are  only  long  enough 
for  sleep.  But  in  the  winter  the  latter  gain  the 
ascendency.  Slowly  and  royally  they,  sweep  back 
with  their  broad  shadows,  and  hushing  the  earth 
with  the  double  spell  of  darkness  and  coldness,  issue 
their  silent  mandates,  and — while  the  still  snow 
falls,  and  the  waters  are  congealed — call  to  reflection, 
to  study,  to  mental  labor  and  acquisition. 

The  long  winter  nights!     Dark,  cold,  and  stem  as 


they  seem,  they  are  the  friends  td  wisdom,  the 
patrons  of  literature,  the  nurses  of  vigorous,  patient, 
inquisitive,  and  uotiTing  intellect  To  some,  mdeed, 
they  come  particularly  associated,  when  not  with 
gloom,  with  various  gay  scenes  of  amusement,  with 
fiffhted  halls,  Uvely  music,  and  a  few  (hundred) 
friends.  To  others,  the  dearest  scene  which  they 
present  is  the  cheerful  firende,  instructive  books, 
studious  and  industrious  children,  and  those  friends, 
whether  many  or  few,  whom  the  heart  and  experi- 
ence acknowledge  to  be  such.  Society  has  claims ; 
social  intercourse  is  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant ; 
amusements  are  naturally  sought  for  bv  the  young, 
and  such  as  are  innocent  they  may  well  partake  of; 
but  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  amusements 
run  into  excess,  they  do  not  leave  their  innocence 
behind  them  in  the  eareer;  whether  light  social 
intercourse,  when  it  takes  up  a  ^preat  deal  of  time, 
has  anything  valuable  to  pay  m  return  for  that 
time ;  and  whether  the  claims  of  society  can  in  any 
way  be  better  satisfied  than  by  the  intelligence,  the 
sobriety,  and  the  peaceableness  of  its  members! 
Sueh  qualities  and  habits  must  be  acauired  at  home ; 
and  not  by  idleness  even  there,  but  by  study.  The 
winter  evenings  seem  to  be  g^ven  to  us,  not  exdu-  . 
sively,  but  chiefly,  for  instruction.  They  invite  us 
to  instruct  ourselves,  to  instruct  others,  and  to 
do  our  part  in  furnishing  all  proper  means  of  in- 
struction. 

We  must  instruct  ourselves.  Whatever  our  age, 
condition,  or  occupation  may  be,  this  is  a  duty 
which  we  cannot  safely  neglect,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  season  affords  abunaant 
opportunity.  To  know  what  otiier  minds  have 
done,  b  not  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  known  from  the  records  which  they  have 
left  of  themselves,  or  from  what  has  been  recorded 
of  them.  To  instruct  ourselves  is  necessarily  our 
own  work ;  but  we  cannot  well  instruct  ourselves 
without  learning  from  othera  The  stores  of  our 
own  minds  it  is  for  ourselves  to  use  for  the  best 
effects  and  to  the  greatest  advantoge ;  but  if  we  do 
not  acquire  with  diligence,  from  external  sources, 
there  would  be  very  few  of  us  who  would  have 
any  stoi*es  to  use.  Let  no  one  undervalue  intellec- 
tual means,  who  wishes  to  effect  intellectual  euds. 
The  best  workman  will  generally  want  the  best 
tools,  and  the  best  assortment  of  them. 

We  must  instruct  others.  This  duty  belongs  most 
especially  to  parents.  All  who  have  children,  have 
pupils.  The  winter  evening  is  the  chosen  time  to 
instruct  them,  when  they  have  post  the  tenderest 
venrs  of  their  cliildhood.  Those  who  have  school- 
tasks  to  learn,  should  not  be  left  to  toil  in  solitude  ; 
but  should  be  encouraged  by  the  presence,  and 
aided  by  the  superior  knowledp^e,  of  their  parents, 
whose  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  it  should  be  to  lend 
them  a  helping  hand  along  the  road,  not  always 
easy,  of  learning.  While  tfie  child  is  leaning  over 
his  book,  the  father  and  the  mother  should  be  nigh, 
that  when  he  looks  up  in  weariness  or  perplexity, 
he  may  find,  at  least,  the  assistance  of  sympathy. 
They  need  not  be  absolutely  tied  to  the  study-table, 
but  they  should  not  often  hesitate  between  the  calls 
of  amusement  abroad,  and  the  demands  for  parental 
example,  guidance,  aitd  companionship  at  home^ 
They  will  lose  no  happiness  by  denying  themselves 
many  pleasures,  and  will  find  that  the  most  brilliant 
of  lustres  are  their  own  domestic  lamp,  and  the 
cheerful  and  intelligent  eyes  of  their  diildren. 

But  all  have  not  children;  and  the  children  of 
some  are  too  young  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
their  parents  beyond  the  earliest  hours  of  evening ; 
and  the  children  of  others  are  old  enough  to  accom- 
pany their  parents  abroad.     For  all  those  who 
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think  l3iey  could  ^l««Mui11y  and  profitably  recflire 
instmctioii  of  a  pnolie  nature,  and  for  thia  purpoae 
spend  an  hour  or  two  sway  from  their  homes,  there 
u,  happily,  a  plenty  of  inatmotion  provided.  Winter 
ia  the  very  eeaaon  for  public  inatruction,  and  it  must 
be  said  to  their  honor,  that  our  eiticena  have  excel- 
lently improved  it  aa  lueh.  Opportunities  for  gain" 
ing  useful  knowledge  have  been  provided,  and 
they  have  not  been  neglected  by  those  for  whom 
the  provision  haa  been  made.  The  fountains  of 
waters  have  been  opened,  and  the  thirsty  have  been 
refreshed.  Though  home  instruction  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  instruction,  yet  there  are  numbers 
who  have  not  instruction  al  home,  and  numbers  who 
have  none  at  home  to  whom  they  may  commmiicate 
instruction;  and  there  are  numbers  who  find  it  con- 
venient and  useful  to  mingle  public  and  domestic 
inetruction  together,  or  alternate  the  one  with  the 
other.  And  when  it  is  considered  thnt  the  public 
lectures  referred  to  are  charged  with  little  expense 
to  the  hearers ;  that  they  are  delivered  by  the  best 
and  ablest  men  among  us  ;  that  hundreds  of  youth 
resort  to  them,  many  of  whom  are  in  all  probabihty 
saved  from  idleness,  and  soma  from  vice  and  crime ; 
and  that  to  aU  who  may  attend  them  they  afford  a 
rational  employment  of  time,  we  may  look  to  the 
eontiniuince  of  such  means  of  knowletfge  and  virtue 
as  one  of  the  most  inestimable  of  ber«eiit& 

BUTU8  CHOATB, 

Thb  rapid  and  impetuous  orator  of  New  Eng- 
land, whose  eloquence  descends  like  the  flood  of 
a  mountain  river  bearing  along  grand  and  minute 
objects  in  itf«  conrse,  was  bom  at  Ipswidi, 
Essex  County  Massachusets,  October  1,  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth^  at  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  offices  of  Jud^Cum- 
mings  at  Salem,  and  Attomey*General  Wirt  at 
Washington.  He  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Dan  vers  in  1824 ;  passed  some  time  at  Salem,  and 
removed  to  Boston  in  ISQ^  having  previously 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  state  senate  and  in  the 
house  of  representatives  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
In  1842  he  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  re^^'gning  in  1845,  and  with 
these  exceptions  he  has  been  exclusively  engaged 
in  his  profession  of  the  law. 

His  claims  to  literary  notice  rest  Upon  his 
speeches  in  Congress  and  several  addresses  on 
public  occasions.  Of  his  speeches  the  most  noted 
are  those  on  the  tariff,  the  Oregon  question,  and 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Whipple,  who  has 
written  an  Eulmirable  analysis  of  tlieir  style,*^  in 
both  its  strength  and  weakness,  celebrates  their 
analogical  power  both  of  understanding  and  fruicy, 
by  which  the  most  relevant  and  incongruous  mat- 
ters are  alike  made  subservient  to  his  argument ; 
and  gives  some  happy  examples  of  the  shrewd 
sense  and  humor  which  sometimes  relieve  his 
overburdened  paragraphs.  In  one  of  these,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  Question,  he  disposes  of  the 
old  grudge  against  England : — 

No,  sir,  we  are  above  all  this.  Let  the  Highland 
clansman,  half-naked,  half-Ksivilized,  hal^blinded  by 
the  peat-smoke  of  his  cavern,  have  his  hereditary 
enemy  and  his  hereditary  enmity,  and  keep  ^e  keen, 
deep,  and  precious  hatred,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  alive 
if  he  can ;  let  the  North  American  Indian  have  his, 
and  hand  it  down  from  father  to  son,  by  Heaven 
knows  what  symbols  of  alligators,  and  rattlesnakes, 
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'  and  war^ubs  smeared  with  renmHon  and  ^twined 
I  with  scarlet ;  let  such  a  country  as  Poland^  aloven 
j  to  the  eai'^,  the  anned  heel  on  the  radiant  forehead, 
her  body  dead,  her  soul  incapable  to  die-«let  her 
remember  the  wrongs  of  days  long  past ;  let  the  ket 
and  wandering  tribes  of  Israel  remember  theirs— the 
manliness  and  the  B3'mpathy  of  the  ^orld  may  allow 
or  pardon  this  to  them :  but  shall  America,  young, 
free,  and  prosperous,  iust  setting  out  on  tlie  highway 
of  Heaven,  **  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  begins  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the 
morning  star,  full  of  life  and  joy" — shall  she  be  sup- 
posed to  be  pollutinff  and  corroding  her  noble  and 
happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stt»ries  of  starop^act, 
and  the  tax,  and  tlie  firii.g  of  the  Leopard  ou  the 
Chesapeake  in  time  of  peace  f  No,  sir ;  no,  sir ;  a 
thousand  times,  No  I  We  are  bom  to  happier  feel- 
ings. We  look  on  England  as  we  look  on  France. 
We  look  on  them  from  our  new  world,  not  unre- 
nowned,  yet  a  new  world  still ;  and  the  blood  mounts 
to  our  cheeks,  our  eyes  swim,  our  voices  are  stifled 
with  the  consciousness  of  so  much  glory ;  their  tro- 
phies will  not  let  us  sleep,  but  there  is  no  hatred  at 
all--no  hatred ;  aU  for  honor,  nothing  for  hate.  We 
have,  we  can  have,  no  barbarian  memory  of  wrongs, 
for  which  brave  men  have  made  the  last  expiation 
to  the  brave. 

Another  passage,  illustrating  his  humorans  turn, 
may  be  placed  alongside  of  this — ^his  famous  de- 
scription of  the  New  England  climate,  introduced 
as  an  illustration  in  a  speech  ou  the  tariff: — 

Take  the  New  England  climate  in  summer,  yon 
would  think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Cer- 
tain recent  heresies  on  that  subject  may  have  had  a 
natural  origin  there.  Cold  to-day ;  hot  to-morro\r ; 
mercury  at  80°  in  the  morning,  with  wind  at  south- 
west ;  and  in  three  hours  more  a  sea  turn,  wind  at 
east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  full  of  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  now  so 
dry  as  to  kill  all  the  beans  in  New  Hampshire ; 
then  floods  carrying  off  tlie  bridges  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Connecticut ;  snow  in  Portsmouth  in  July ;  and 
the  next  day  a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by 
lightning  in  Rhode  Island.  You  would  think  the 
world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an  end.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is :  we  go  along ;  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain  falls,- each  in  its  season ;  and  seedtime 
and  harvest  do  not  fail ;  the  sixty  days  of  hot  com 
weather  are  pretty  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  usl 
Hie  Indian  summer,  with  its  bland  south-west  and 
mitigated  sunshine,  brings  all  up ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November,  or  thereabouts,  being  Thursday, 
three  millions  of  grateful  people,  in  meeting-houses, 
or  around  the  family  board,  give  thanks  for  a  year 
of  health,  plenty,  and  hopping 
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Of  his  fnots^  which  pass  current,  one  is  this  sen- 
timent : — "  What  I  banish  the  Bible  from  schools  I 
Never,  while  iJbere  is  a  piece  of  Plymoutii  Rock 
left  large  enough  to  make  a  gun-flint  of.* 


*  The  aatograph  of  Mr.  Chests  is  a  celebrity.  **It  resem- 
bles,** itLjB  Mr.  Jjotitz  In  bis  Boston  Orators,  ^  somewhat  the 
nun  of  Ohio,  and  loon  like  a  piees  of  onnron  sketehiag  done 
in  ttie  dark  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  His  handwriting  osn- 
not  be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a 
quadrant* 
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ITe  poflBeiBes  thought  and  feeliDg  in  the  midoi 
of  his  boldest  eztravaffanoe.  Mr.  Loring  reUtes 
an  aneodote  of  his  calm  sensibility — of  the  iin- 

Ereflsion  made  upon  him  by  a  great  idea  in  simple 
mgaage>  whi<rii  is  very  impressive : — 

Vfe  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  excitable  pow- 
ers of  onr  orator*  In  an  argament  on  a  case  of 
impeachment,  before  a  legislative  committee,  Mr. 
Choate  remarked  that  he  never  read,  without  a  thrill 
of  sublimity,  Uie  conclading  article  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights, — ^the  language  of  which  is  borrowed  directly 
from  Harrington,  who  says  he  owes  it  to  Livy, — ^that 
'  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  le^is' 
lative  department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  executive 
shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  indicial  pow- 
ers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either 
of  them  ;«-to  the  end  tliat  it  may  De  a  government 
of  laws,  and  not  of  men ;"  thiis  providing  that  the 
three  great  departments  shall  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other ,  and  he  remembered  a  story  of  a 
person  who  said  that  he  could  read  Paradise  Lost 
without  affecting  him  at  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  which  made 
nis  flesh  creep  and  his  hair  stand  on  end.  I  confer 
said  Mr.  Choate,  that  I  never  read  that  article  of  the 
constitution  without  feeling  the  same,*-"  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 


men. 


April  21,  1841,  Mr.  Choate  delivered  a  En- 
logy  in  Boston  on  President  Harrison,  in  which 
he  oharacterized  him  as  emphatically  the  Good 
President,  in  a  noble  passage  in  which  his  elo- 
quence was  tempered  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

In  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  in  1843,  at  the  Tabernacle, 
he  delivered  the  address  in  which  he  described  a 
body  of  the  Puritans  flying  from  the  Marian  per- 
secution to  Geneva,  where  they  fonml  ^'  a  com^ 
monwealth  without  a  king,  and  a  ohnrch  without 
a  bishop."  The  sentiment  was  complimented  at 
the  dinner  which  followed  at  the  Astor  House, 
where  Dr.  Wainwright  (since  bishop)  was  pre- 
sent and  replied.  In  1852  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cironit  Court  of 
Boston  upon  the  decease  of  Webster,  and  after- 
wards, in  Jnly  of  the  next  year,  delivered  an  ela- 
borate enlocy  on  his  illnstrioos  friend  at  their 
common  coUege  at  Dartmouth.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  art  of  constructing  a  long  sentence  has 
been  lost  by  the  feeble  wits  of  the  men  of  modern 
days ;  if  so,  the  secret  has  been  regained  by  Mr. 
•Choate.  One  of  the  sentences  in  the  Dartmouth 
oration  on  Webster,  a  summary  of  the  statesman's 
career,  occupied  nearly  five  pages  of  printed 
matter  in  octavo. 
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a  stage,  and  in  parts '  totally  distinet,  by  other 
studies,  thoughts,  and  actions,  he  rose  also  to  be  at 
his  death  the  first  of  American  Statesmen.  The  last 
of  the  mighty  rivals  was  dead  before,  and  he  stood 
alone.  Give  this  aspect  also  of  his  greatness  a  pass- 
ing glance.    His  puolic  life  begaa  m  May,  1818,  in 


the  House  <]i  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  whidi 
this  state  hod  elected  hinL    It  ended  when  he  died. 
If  yon  except  the  interval  between  his  removal 
from  New  Euimpshire  and  his  election  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  a  public  life  of  forty  yean*    Bjr  what 
political  morality,  and  by  what  enlarged  patriotism, 
embracing  the  whole  country,  that  hfe  was  guided, 
I  shall  consider  hereafter.    Let  me  now  ^  your  at^ 
tention  rather  on  the  magnitude  and  variety  and 
•otoal  value  of  the  servica    Consider  that  from  the 
day  he  went  upon  the  C!ommittee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, in  1818,  m  time  of  War»  and  more  and  more, 
the  longer  he  lived  and  the  higher  he  rose,  he  was  a 
man  whose  great  talents  and  devotion  to  public  duty 
placed  and  kept  him  in  a  position  of  associated  or 
sole  command ;  command  in  the  political  connexion 
to  which  he  belonged,  conunand  m  opposition,  com- 
mand in  power ;  and  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
which  that  impUes,  what  care,  wliat  prudence,  what 
mastery  of  the  whole  groand— exacting  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  party,  as  Gibbon  says  of  Fox,  abilities  and 
civil  discretion  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  empire. 
Consider  the  work  he  did  in  that  life  of  forty  years 
—the  range  of  subjects  investigated  and  discussed ; 
composing  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our 
organic  and  administrative  ^litios,  loreign  and  do- 
mestic:  the  vast  body  of  instruotive  thought  he 
procured  and  put  in  possession  of  the  country ;  how 
much  he  achieved  in  Congress  as  well  as  at  the  bar ; 
to  fix  the  true  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  impress 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  constitution  itself,  as 
much  altogether  as  any  jurist  or  statesman  since  its 
adoption;  how  much  to  establish  in  the  general 
mind  the  great  doctrine  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  government  proper,  established  by 
the  people  of  the  States,  not  a  compact  between 
sovereign  communities,-— that  within  its  limits  it  is 
supreme,  and  that  whether  it  is  within  its  limits  or 
not,  in  any  given  exertion  of  itself,  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
— ^the  ultimate  aroiter  in  the  last  resori>— from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  revolution ;  how  much  he 
did  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  grew  out 
of  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  out  ox  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  place  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  on  its  true 
basis,  and  under  its  true  limitations ;  to  secure  to 
that  department  all  its  just  powers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  vindicate  to  the  l^^lative  de- 
partment, and  especially  to  the  senate,  aU  that  be- 
longed to  them ;  to  arrest  the  tendencies  which  he 
thought  at  one  time  threatened  to  substitute  the 
government  of  a  single  will,  of  a  single  person  of 
great  force  of  character  and  boundless  popularity, 
and  of  a  numerical  roajori^  of  the  people,  told  by 
the  head,  without  interme<uate  institutions  of  any 
kind,  judicial  or  senatorial,  in  place  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  by  which  the  consti- 
tution aimed  at  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men ;  how  much,  attracting  less  popular  attention, 
but  scarcely  less  important,  to  complete  the  great 
work  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  left  un- 
finished by  the  judiciarv  act  of  1789,  by  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against  the  Unitea 
States ;  how  much  for  securing  a  safe  currency  and 
a  true  financial  system,  not  only  by  the  promnlga* 
tion  of  sound  opinions,  but  by  good  specific  mea- 
sures adopted,  or  bad  ones  defeatod;  how  much  to 
develope  the  vast  material  resources  of  the  country, 
and  push  forward  the  planting  of  the  West^noi 
troubled  by  any  fear  of  exhausting  old  states-^y  a 
liberal  policy  of  public  lands,  by  vindicatin||  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make  or  aid  in 
making  large  daases  of  internal  improvements,  and 
by  aeting  on  that  doctrine  miifonnly  from  1813, 
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"wheDever  a  roftd  wis  to  be  built,  or  a  mpU  sup- 
pressed, or  a  canal  to  be  opened,  or  a  breakwater 
or  a  liffbthoTise  set  up  above  or  below  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  if  so  far  beyond  the  ability  of  a  single 
state,  or  of  so  wide  ntihty  to  commerce  or  labor  as  to 
rise  to  the  rank  of  a  work  general  in  its  influences — 
another  tie  of  onion  because  another  proof  of  the 
beneflcence  of  union ;  how  much  to  protect  the  vast 
mechanical  and  mamtfiMstnring  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, a  value  of  many  hundreds  of  millious-^after 
having  been  lured  into  existence  against  his  counsels, 
against  his  science  of  political  economy,  by  a  policy 
of  artificial  encourageiueut— from  being  sacrificed, 
and  the  pursuits  and  plana  of  large  regions  and  com- 
munities broken  up,  and  the  acquired  skill  of  the 
country  Bquandered  by  a  sudden    and  capricious 
withdrawfll  of  the  pronjise  of  the  government ;  how 
much  for  the  right  performance  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  ordering  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  a  nation,  free,  sensitive,  self-conscious,  re- 
eognisiiYg,  it  is  true,  public  law  and  a  morality  of 
the  state,  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  state,  yet 
aspirinff   to    power,  eminence,  and  command,  its 
whole  nume  nlled  full  and  all  on  fire  with  American 
feeling,  sympathetic  with  liberty  everywhere — liow 
much  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  foreign  aiTairs  of 
such  a  state — aiming  in  all  its  policy,  from   his 
speech  on  the  Greek  question  in  1823,  to  bis  letters 
to  M.  Hulsemann  in  1850,  to  occupy  the  high,  plain, 
yet  dizzy  ground  which  separates  influence  from  in- 
tervention, to  avow  and  promulgate  warm  good 
will  to  humanity,  wherever  striving  to  bo  free,  to 
inquire  authentically  into  the  history  of  its  struggles, 
to  take  official  and  avowed  pains  to  ascertain  the 
moment  when  its  success  may  be  recognised,  consis- 
tently, ever,  with  the  great  code  that  keeps  the  peace 
of  the  world,  abstaining  from  everything  which  shall 
give  any  nation  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
utter  one  word  of  complaint,  still  leas  to  retaliate 
by  war — the  sympathy,  but  also  the  neutrality,  of 
Washington — ^how  much  to  compose  with  honor  a 
concurreitce  of  difficulties  with  the  first  power  in 
the  world,  which  anything  less  than  the  highest 
degree  of  discretion,  nrmness,  ability,  and  means  of 
commanding  respect  and  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad  would  inevitably  have  conducted  to  the  last 
calamity — a  disputed  boundary  line  of  luany  liun- 
dred  miles,  from  St  Croix  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which    divided  an  exasperated  and  impracticable 
border  population,  enlisted  the  pride  and  affected 
the  interests  and  controlled  the  politics  of  particular 
states,  as  well  as  pressed  on  the  peace  and  honor  of 
the  nation,  which  the  most  popular  administrations 
of  the  era  of  the  quietest  and  best  public  feelings, 
the  times  of  Monroe  and  of  Jackson,  could  not  ad- 
just; which  had  grown  so  complicated  with  other 
topics  of  excitement  that  one  false  step,  right  or  left, 
would  have  been  a  step  down  a  precipice — this  line 
settled  for  ever — the  claim  of  England  to  search  our 
ships  for  the  suppression  of  the  uave-trade  silenced 
for  ever,  and  a  new  engagement  entered  into  by 
treaty,  binding  the  national  faith  to  contribute  a 
specific  naval  rorce  for  putting  an  end  to  the  groat 
crime  of  man — ^the  long    practice  of  England  to 
enter  an  American  ship  and  impress  from  its  crew, 
terminated  for  ever ;  tne  deck  nenceforth  guarded 
sacredly  and  completely  by  the  flag — how  much,  by 
profound  discernment,  by  eloquent  speech,  by  de- 
voted life  to  strengthen  tl^e  ties  of  Union,  and 
breathe  the  fine  and  strong  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  our  numbers — ^how  much  most  of  all, 
lost  of  all,  alter  the  war  with  Mexico,  needless  if  his 
counsels  had  governed,  had  ended  in  so  vast  an  ao- 
qubition  of  territory,  in  presenting  to  the  two  great 
antagonist  sections  of  our  country  so  vast  an  area  to 


enter  on,  so  imperial  a  prise  to  ooniend  fScn*,  and  the 
aeeursed  fraternal  strife  had  began— ^ow  muck 
then,  when  rising  to  the  measure  of  a  true,  and  difll- 
cult,  and  rare  greatness,  remembering  that  he  had  a 
country  to  save  as  well  as  a  local  constituency  to 
gratify,  laying  all  the  wealth,  all  the  hopes,  of  an 
illustrious  life  on  the  altar  of  a  hazardous  patriotism, 
he  sought  and  won  the  more  exceeding  glory  which 
now  attends— which  in  the  next  age  shsll  more  con- 
spicuously attend — ^his  name  who  composes  an  agi- 
tated ana  saves  a  sinking  laud — recall  this  series  of 
conduct  and  influences,  study  them  carefully  in  their 
facta  and  results — ^the  reading  of  years — and  you  at- 
tain to  a  true  appreciation  of  this  aspect  ef  his  great- 
neas — ^his  pubbc  character  and  life. 

IBS  oomoLAnoKB  or  ismATim.* 

I  come  to  add  the  final  reason  why  the  working 
man — by  whom  I  mean  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
industrif — should  set  on  mental  culture  and  that 
knowledge  which  is  wisdom,  a  value  so  high— only 
not  supreme — subordinate  alone  to  the  exercises  and 
hopes  of  religion  iteelf  And  that  is,  tiiat  therein 
he  shall  so  surely  find  rest  from  labor;  succor  under 
its  burdens;  forgetfulness  of  its  cares;  composure 
in  its  annoyances.  It  is  not  always  that  the  busy 
day  is  followed  by  the  pencefcd  night  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  fatigue  wins  sleep  Often  some  vexation 
outside  of  the  toil  that  has  exhausted  the  frame; 
some  loss  in  a  bargain ;  some  less  by  an  insolvency ; 
some  unforeseen  rise  or  fall  of  prices ;  some  triumph 
of  a  mean  or  fraudulent  competitor;  "the  law's 
delay,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  the  insolence  of 
office,  or  some  one  of  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
from  the  unwortliy  takes" — some  self-reproach,  per- 
haps— follow  you  within  the  door ;  ehill  the  nre- 
side ;  sow  the  pillow  with  thorns;  and  the  dark  care 
is  lost  in  the  last  waking  thought,  and  haunts  the 
vivid  dream.  Happy,  then,  is  he  whe  has  laid  up 
in  youth,  and  has  held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine 
and  passionate  love  of  reading.  True  balm  of  hurt 
minds;  of  surer  and  more  healthful  charm  than 
"  r<*PPy  ^^  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
tlie  world" — ^by  that  single  taste,  by  that  single  ca- 
pacity, he  may  bound  in  a  moment  into  the  still 
regions  of  delightful  studies,  and  be  at  rest  He 
recalls  the  annoyance  that  puraues  him  ;-reflects  that 
he  has  done  all  that  might  become  a  man  to  avoid 
or  bear  it ;  he  indulges  in  one  good  long,  human 
sigh,  picks  up  the  volume  where  the  mark  kept  his 
place,  and  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  takes  the 
Mohammedan  in  the  Spectator  to  put  his  head  in  the 
bucket  of  water  and  raise  it  out^  he  finds  himself 
exploring  tlie  arrow-marked  ruins  of  Kincveh  with 
Laynrd ;  or  woi^hippin^  nt  the  sprit. g-head  of  the 
stupendous  Mii>souri  with  Clarke  and  Lewis;  or 
watching  with  Columb'.JS  for  the  sublime  moment  of 
the  rising  of  tl.e  curtain  from  before  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  sea ;  or  lookine  reverentially  on  while  So- 
crates— the  discourse  of  immortality  ended — ^refuses 
the  offer  of  escape,  and  takes  in  his  hand  the  poison,  to 
die  in  obedience  to  the  unrighteous  sentence  of  the  law; 
or,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  some  vast 
spectacle  or  phenomenon  of  Nature  that  he  has 
found  his  quick  peace — ^the  renewed  exploration  of 
one  of  her  great  laws— or  some  glimpse  opened  by 
the  pencil  of  St  Pierre,  or  Humboldt,  or  Chateau- 
briand, or  Wilson,  of  the  "  blessedness  and  glory  of 
her  own  deep,  calm^and  mighty  existence." 


*  From  an  sddrose  delivered  at  DaIlver^  Mus^  September 
29,  1854,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Inetltate  for  pnnraees  of 
literatnxe,  munificently  founded  by  Bilr.  George  Feabodj,  the 
eminent  London  banker,  in  his  native  town  in  MassechnaBtts. 
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Let  the  eaee  of  a  busy  Uwyer  testify  to  the  priee- 
less  vaiae  of  the  love  of  reaaing.  He  eomee  home, 
hie  temples  throbbiuj^,  his  nerves  shattered,  from  a 
trial  of  a  week;  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  charge 
of  the  judge,  and  pale  with  anxiety  about  the  verdict 
of  the  next  mormng,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what 
he  has  done  himself,  though  he  does  not  yet  see  how 
he  eould  have  improved  it;  recalling  with  dread  and 
self-dbparagement»  if  not  with  envy,  the  brilliant 
effort  of  his  antagonist,  and  tormenting  himself  with 
the  vain  wish  that  he  could  have  replied  to  it — and 
altogether  a  very  miserable  subject,  and  in  as  unfavor- 
able a  condition  to  accept  comfort  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  poor  Christian  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progresa  With  a  superhuman  effort  he 
opens  his  book,  and  in  a  twiiikUug  of  an  eye  he  is 
looking  into  the  full  "  orb  of  Homeric  or  Miltonio 
song,"  or  he  stands  in  the  crowd  breathless,  yet 
swayed  as  forests  or  the  sea  by  winds — Shearing  and 
to  judge  the  Pleadines  for  the  Crown ;  or  the  philo- 
sophy^ which  soothed  Cicero  or  Boethius  in  their 
amictions,  in  exile,  in  prison,  and  the  contemplation 
of  death,  breathes  over  his  petty  cares  like  the  sweet 
south;  or  Pope  or  Horace  laugh  him  into  good 
humorf  or  he  walks  with  iEneas  and  the  Sybil  in  the 
mild  light  of  the  world  of  the  laurelled  dead — and 
the  court-house  is  as  completely  forgotten  as  the 
dream  of  a  preadamite  life.  Well  may  he  prize  that 
endenred  charm,  so  effectnal  and  safe,  without  which 
the  brain  had  long  ago  been  chilled  by  paralysis,  or 
set  on  fire  by  insanity  1 

To  these  uses,  and  these  enjoyments ;  to  mental  cul- 
ture, and  knowledge,  and  morality — ^the  guide,  the 
graoe,  the  solace  of  labor  on  all  its  nelds,  we  dedicate 
this  charity  I  May^  it  bless  yon  in  nil  your  successions ; 
and  may  tne  admirable  giver  survive  to  see  that  the 
debt  which  he  recognises  to  the  future  is  completely 
discharged ;  survive  to  enjoy  in  the  gratituae,  and 
love,  and  honor  of  this  generation,  the  honor,  and 
love,  and  gratitude,  with  which  the  latest  will  as- 
suredly cherish  his  name,  and  partake  and  transmit 
his  benefaction. 

OONNSCnOUT  ACADEMY  OF  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Oonneotiont  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  formed  at  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  March  4, 1799, 
by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  Its  object  was  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  literary  men  in  Connec- 
ticat  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Oonneetieut  Society  pf 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  established  in  the  year 
1786.  This  Society  published,  in  178S,  at  New 
Haven,  a  very  valnable  paper,  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.D.,  on  the  language  oi  the  Mahheka- 
neew  Indians  (Bvo.,  pp.  17),  but  after  a  few 
years  the  Society  gradually  died  out. 

In  October,  1799,  the  Academy  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  At  the  first 
meeting,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwiglit  was  elected  the 
President,  and  he  was  annually  re-elected  to  this 
office  until  his  death  in  1817.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  receiving 
communications  on  scientific  subjects,  the  Aca- 
demy, soon  after  its  organization,  engaged  wirh 
great  zeal  in  tiie  enterprise  of  preparing  a  fhll 
statistical  history  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  parishes, 
of  the  state  of  Conneoticnt.  Abont  the  sai  ne  time 
(Dec.  1799),  they  made  an  unsuccessful  endeavor, 
with  the  concurrence  of  tiie  American  Academy 
And  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  pro- 
cure an  enlargement  of  the  objects,  and  a  greater 
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particularity  in  the  details  of  the  National  Oensos 
of  1800. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  statistical  andli:.^ 
torical  accounts  of  about  thirty  towns  in  Gou- 
nectiout  had  been  received. 

The  publication  of  these  accounts  was  com- 
menced in  1811  with  tliat  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  D wight  (8vo.  pp.  84). 
In  1816,  the  Academy  published  a  Statietteal  Ac- 
count ofeeneral  Towns  in  the  County  of  Litchfield^ 
Conn.  (8va  pp.  40).  In  1819  was  pnbli^ed, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Academy,  a  Statistical 
Aeeount  of  the  County*o/ Middlesex^  by  the  Rey. 
D.  D.  Field  (Middletown,  8vo.  pp.  164). 

These  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  town  his- 
tones  which  had  been  received  and  arranged  for 
the  press.  But  so  littie  interest  was  at  that  period 
generally  felt  in  such  matters,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  desirable  to  continue  the  publication,  and 
most  of  these  oommnnications  still  remain  un- 
printed. 

Several  soientifio  papers  having  been  from  time 
to  time  read  before  the  Academy,  it  was  decided 
in  1809,  to  publish  a  selection  from  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1810,  there  appeared  at  NewHnven 
the  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  cmd  Sciences  (8vo.  pp.  21 G). 
Part  second  followed  in  1811,  part  third  in  1818, 
and  part  fourth  in  1816,  completing  a  volume  of 
412  pages. 

On  the  establishment  of  The  American  Journal 
qf  Science  and  Arts  by  Professor  SiUiman,  the 
Academy  discontinued  the  further  issue  of  their 
Memoirs  in  a  separate  form,  and  adopted  this  work 
as  their  medium  of  publication.  This  important 
Journal  was  commenced  in  July,  1818,  and  was 
sustained  for  many  years  at  the  private  expense  of 
Professor  Silliman.  In  April,  1888,  Bei\jamin 
Silliman,  Jr.,  became  associate  editor,  and  has  so 
continued.  The  first  series  of  the  Journal  was 
completed  in  1846,  and  comprises  60  volumes,  the 
last  one  being  a  full  Index  to  the  forty-nine 
volames  preceding.  A  second  series  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
B.  Silliman,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana, 
with  whom  other  scientific  gentiemen  have  since 
been  associated,  and  it  has  now  reached  its 
twentieth  volume.  This  journal  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  learned  world,  and 
has  become  a  very  extensive  repository  of  the 
scientific  labors  of  our  countrymen,  and  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  research  and  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge. 

Among  many  important  papers  communicated 
by  members  of  the  Academy,  and  presented  to  the 
public  through  the  Journal  of  Science,  may  be 
named  the  elaborate  Essay  on  Musical  Tempera- 
ment^ by  Prof.  A.  M.  Fisher ;  also,  several  papers 
on  Meteorological  Topics^  and  especially  on  the  Ro- 
tatvce  Character  of  Atlantic  Gales  and  of  Other 
Cheat  Storms^  by  Wm.  0.  Bedfield ;  and  most  of  the 
numerous  papers  on  Meteoric  Shovoers^  and  on  the 
Aurora  BoreaMs^  by  Professor  Olmsted  and 
others.* 

OEOBOE  W.  DOANK 

Gbobob  Washington  Doans  was  bom  in  Tren< 
ton,  N.  J.,  May  27,  1799.    He  was  partiy  edu- 

•  8m  the  Hlstoricftl  Sketch  of  the  Oonn.  Aoad.  by  E.  C. 
Herrlok,  In  Am.  Qutf.  Beg.,  pp.  18-98.    Aug.,  1840. 
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oated  in  New  York  by  the  Bev.  Edmund  D. 
Barry,  a  classical  instructor  who  taught  three 
senerationa  of  pupils,  and  who  died  rector  of  the 
£pisoopal  ohuroh  of  St.  Matthew  in  Jersey  City, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-siz,  in  1852.  Pursuing  his 
studies  at  Geneva  in  Western  New  York,  Mr. 
Doane  entered  Union  College,  where  be  was  gra- 
duated in  1818.  lie  was  then  for  a  short  time  a 
student  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
ofSoe  of  Richard  Harrison.  In  1821  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  was  for  four  years  an  assistant 
minister  in  Trinity  church*  New  York.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  Profei>sor  of  Khetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  new  Washington,  now  Tri- 
nity, College,  Hartford,  Ct  In  1828  he  went  to 
Boston  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1880.  In  1820  he  was 
married  to  Eliza  Greene  Perkins.  On  the  81st 
of  October,  1882,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  became  rector  of 
St.  Mai7^s  Church  at  Burlington. 

At  this  beautiful  town  on  die  banks  of  the  De- 
laware Bishop  Doane,  in  addition  to  the  more  im- 
mediate duties  of  his  diocese,  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  education,  in  connexion  with  two 
institutions  known  as  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  Bur- 
lington College.  The  former,  commenced  in  1837, 
is  a  female  seminary :  the  latter  is  an  incorporat- 
ed institution  for  the  usual  purposes  of  education, 
and  was  commenced  in  1846. 

In  1841  Bishop  Doane  visited  England  at  the 
request  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hook  to  preach  the  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  the  new  parish  church  at 
Leeds, — ^the  first  instance  of  an  American  bishop 
preaching  in  an  English  pulpit  under  the  new 
act  authorizing  the  admission  of  the  transatlantic 
dergy. 

The  literary  productions  of  Dr.  Doane  have 
been  numerous,  though  mostly  confined  to  ser- 
mons and  charges,  and  church  periodical  literature. 
He  has  edited  the  Muaiona/rp^  a  monthly  religious 
newspi^r  and  journal  of  his  diocese,  in  1842  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  by  the 
Rivingtons  in  London. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  short  poems  chiefly 
of  a  lyrical  or  simple  devotional  chnracter,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  journals.  In 
1824  he  published  a  volume  of  his  early  poetical 
writings  entitled  SongM  hy  the  Way,  chiefiy  devo- 
tional ;  with  Translations  and  Imitations,  Seve- 
ral of  them  have  been  included  in  the  collection 
of  hymns  in  use  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  translations  are  of  Latin  hymns, 
from  the  Italian  of  Metastasio,  and  from  the  odes 
of  Horace.  Hs  has  also  edited  Keble^s  Christian 
Year,  introducing  additions  from  Croswell  and 
others,  and  a  Sdeotion  from  the  Sermons  and 
Poetical  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Beigamin  Davis 
Winslow,  his  assistant  in  St  Mary^s  Church. 

In  all  tiiese,  and  in  the  prose  writings  of  Bishop 
Doane.  there  is  an  elegant  taste,  evidence  of  good 
English  scholarship,  and  spirited  ezpresdon.  His 
pulpit  style  is  marked  by  brevity  and  enersy; 
witnessing  to  an  activity  of  mind  which  has 
characterized  his  numerous  labors  in  his  dio- 
cese and  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  latter 
have  not  been  without  financial  difilculties, 
through  which  Bishop  Doane  has  struggled, 
with  success  to  the  cause  in  which  he  has  been 


engaged,  though  with  no  improvement  to  his 
pecuniary  fortunes. 

COK  ▲  TSBT  OLD  irSDDXHa-SIIiQk 

Ths  /><*«<'*#<— Two  hearts  onltad. 
I%B  Motto— Dear  Urt  of  mine,  my  hmn  i*  thlM. 

I  like  that  riug — that  aucieDt  ring, 

Of  maisive  form,  and  virgio  gold. 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy, 

Ab  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 

I  like  it — ^for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time, 
To  other  men,  and  other  days, 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublime. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  weU-reqaited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered, 

And  youtiiful  faith  disdained  to  rove- 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferred. 

Though  the,  unpityii.g,  long  denied. 
Till,  Boftcued  and  subdued,  at  last, 

He  won  his  fair  and  blooming  bride. — 
How,  tiU  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

They  blamed  the  laxy-footed  hours — 
How  tnen,  the  white-robed  raniden  train. 

Strewed  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers-^ 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man. 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride. 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vowed  those  vows. 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride: 
All  this  it  tells ; — ^the  plighted  troth^ — 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
Tlie  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart— 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 

I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device; 
"Two  blended  hearts" — ^though  time  may  wcnr 

them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 
"  TiU  death,"  shall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 
Year  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm, 

Their  hopes  in  heav'n,  their  trust  in  God, 
In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love. 

These  two  the  world's  rongh  pathways  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  vouthfui  fire^ 

Tlieir  strength  might  uul,  'mid  life's  bleak  weather, 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travelled  on — 
Kind  souls!  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too : 
'*  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine !" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along. 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
"  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love  I" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  for  ever; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fnil. 

Thine,  till  the  cords  of  life  shall  sever. 

remnant  of  days  departed  long, 
Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken. 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness, 
Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token : 

What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling  I— 
For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 

STCnKO. 

**L«t  my  pnyer  be as  the  evening  sserifloe.** 

Softly  now  tiie  light  of  day 
Fades  upon  my  sight  away; 
Free  from  care,  from  labor  free. 
Lord,  I  would  commune  with  Thee ! 
Tbou,  whose  all-pervading  eye 

Naught  escapes,  without,  within, 
Pardon  each  infirmity, 

Open  fault,  and  secret  sin. 
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Soon  for  m«,  the  light  of  day 
Shall  ibr  ever  pan  away ; 
Then,  from  ua  and  sorrow  free. 
Take  me.  Lord,  to  dwell  witli  Thee  I 
Thou  who  unless,  yet  hut  known 

All  of  man's  infirmity ; 
Then,  from  Thy  eternal  throne, 

J«BDS»  look  with  pitying  eye. 

CALEB  GUSHING. 

Caleb  OusHiNa,  the  son  of  Captain  John  N. 
Cashing,  an  eminent  shipowner  of  Salisbnry, 
MassaohoT^etts,  was  born  at  that  place  Janoary  7, 
1800.  He  was  fitted  for  College  at  the  Publio 
School,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the 
honors  of  the  scdatatory  oration,  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen.  He  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1819,  and  an  oration 
on  the  durability  of  the  Federal  Union,  on  taking 
Ins  degree  of  Master  of  .\rts.  In  1819  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  at  Harvard,  an  office  which  he 
filled  nntilJnly,  1821.  In  1822  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  1825  was  elected  to  the 
Honse  of  Representatives,  and  the  next  year  to  the 
Senate  of  tiie  State.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Newburyport^  and  a  treatise  on 
Ths  Praeticdl  Principlsi  of  Political  Economy. 
In  1824  he  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Wilde  of 
Boston.  In  1826  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  election  to  the  Federal  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives. He  passed  the  years  from  1829  to  1882  in 
foreign  travel,  and  on  his  return  published  two 
small  volumes  of  tales  and  sketches  entitled 
JSeminisceness  of  Spain — the  Country^  its  Peo- 
pUy  History^  and  Monuments^  and  a  Eetiew^ 
historical  and  Political^  oftho  late  Revolution  in 
France,  and  the  Gonsequent  Eoents  in  Belgium^ 
Poland^  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Burone 
— also  in  two  volumes.  In  1838  and  1834,  Mr. 
Cus^ng  was  again  elected  by  the  town  of  New- 
bnry port  to  the  State  Legiiihitnre,  where  his  speech 
on  tne  currency  and  publio  deposits  attracted 
great  favor. 


In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Congre<«,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
until  1843.  In  1886  he  delivered  an  eloqnent 
vindication  of  the  New  England  character  in  reply 
to  an  onaLaughtby  Bei\jainin  Hardin,  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  an  active  member  in  the  debates  and 
-^  business  of  the  Honse.  In  1840  he  >vn>te  a 
popular  campaign  Life  of  General  Harrison, 
He  afterwards  supported  the  administration  of 
President  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  in 
1843,  Commissioner  to  China  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  commercial  treaty.  He  sailed  in  July  in  the 
steam-frigate  Mis»»nri.  The  vessel  was  bnmt  on 
the  twenty-eeoond  of  Augn-it,  while  off  Gibraltar, 
and  the  minister  proceeded  by  the  overland  route 
to  his  destination.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
signed  July  8,  1844.  He  returned  home  by  way 
of  the  Pacific  and  Mexico. 

In  1846  Mr.  Cashing  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  next  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  govemorsliip  of  his  State.  He  advo- 
cated an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 


for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers 
in  the  Mexican  war,  but  without  success.  He 
was  elected  colonel  by  these  volunteers,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  was  afterwards,  at  his 
request,  transferred  to  the  army  of  General  Scott, 
under  whom  he  served  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

On  his  return,  in  1849,  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  chosen  in  1861 
the  first  mayor  of  Newbnryport,  and  in  1852  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Pierce. 

Mr.  Cashing  is  the  author  of  several  addresses 
delivered  on  various  anniversary  occasions,  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  North 
American  Review.*  Activity  and  energy  have 
characterized  his  course  whether  in  or  out  of 
office.  An  epigrammatic  epitaph  bv  Miss  Hannah 
F.  Gould,  and  3ie  reply  of  Mr.  Oushing,  illustrate 
the  character  and  the  ready  talent  of  the  man: — 

Lay  aside  all  ye  dead. 

For  iu  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  body  of  Cushing, 

He  has  crowded  his  way 

Through  the  world,  thev  say, 
And,  even  though  dead,  will  be  pushing. 


Here  lies  one  whose  wit. 

Without  wounding,  could  hit, — 
And  ^reen  grows  the  grass  that's  above  her; 

Having  sent  every  beau 

To  the  reffions  below. 
She  has  gone  down  herself  for  a  lover. 

Cabolinb,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gushing,  is  author 
of  Letters  Descriptive  of  Pvhlic  Monuments^ 
Scenery,  and  Manners,  in  France  and  Spain,  two 
pleasant  volumes  of  reminiscences  of  her  tour  in 
£ui*ope  with  her  husb^d.t  \  y 

THSODOBB  8EDGWI0K— OATHABINE  If.  BBDOWIOK 
—TUEODOBB  8EDOWICK. 

Thsooorb,  the  eldest  son  of  Theodore  Sedswick, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire,  Mass., 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1781.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  at  Stockbridge,  where  his  father  re- 
moved in  1788,  completed  his  literorv  studies  at 
Yale  College  in  1799,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Peter  Van  Schaack  in  Kinderhook,  New  York, 
and  commenced  practice  in  Albany  in  partnership 
with  Harmanus  Bleecker,  afterwards  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  In 
1808  he  married  Miss  Susan  Ridley,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Livingston.  He  rapidlv 
rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  but,  finding  his  health 
failing,  retired  from  practice  in  1822  to  the  estate 


•  OnUon  at  Newborjport  Jnlj  4, 1882. 

Oration,  Jaly  4, 1888.  for  the  American  Colonlstttlon  Sodetj. 

Address  before  the  American  Instltote  of  InstmeClon,  1881 

Eok^  CO  La&yette,  dellyered  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  1884 

Popolar  £loauenoe,  an  Address  before  thelJtenuj  8odetles 
of  Ambent  College,  Aug.  88,  ISM. 

Progress  of  Ameika,  an  Oration  deHvered  at  Bprlnglleld, 
Mass.,  July  A,  1888. 

Ontion  OD  the  Errors  of  Popalar  Beformers,  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Qunbridge,  1888. 

Artiolas  00  Amerions  V eapoeoina,  Boooaoelo,  and  OolmibiMt 
North  Am.  Beriew,  xH  418 ;  xlz.  68 :  zzi.  886. 

t  Lorlag^B  Boston  Orators,  pp.  OlS-Ml 
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left;  br  his  iiither,  who  died  in  18)3,  at  Stock- 
In  1624  he  wai  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  repreBentatire-^,  and  was  agtua  chosen 
in  1826  and  1827.  He  voa  twice  nominated 
for  Congress,  but  &iled  of  his  election  owing 
to  the  minority  of  his  party.  He  was  an  aotive 
politician  though  not  a  violent  pitrtisaii,  ftnd  ei- 
preesed  himself  with  clearness  and  decision  on  all 
the  great  qnestiona  and  issnes  of  tlie  daj.  He 
toolc  much  iiitereat  in  agricnlture,  and  was  twice 
president  of  the  Berkshire  Agncultural  Societ}'. 

In  1836  Mr.  Sedgwick  pubii^hed  the  first  part 
of  B  work  entitled  Public  and  Pritate  Economy. 
In  diis  he  traoes  the  biatorj  of  property  and  po- 
verty, and  the  means  to  aaqnire  the  one  and  avoid 
tbeother,  in  aclear  and intereetdng manner,  show- 
ins  the  absolnte  necessity  to  a  community  of  a 
spirit  of  thrift,  eoonemy,  and  indnstry — and  of  a 
rafe  system  of  onrrenoy  and  credit,  bssed  upon 
aotnal  valiiee,  for  the  sacceesfnl  prosecntion  of  its 
business  relations.  In  1838  and  1889  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick enlai^d  his  work  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
and  third  part,  principally  devoted  to  an  account 
of  his  observations  in  England  and  France  during 
a  torn-  in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  condition  of 
the  masses  in  theee  coantriea,  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  cheap 
conveniences  or  easentiaU  of  social  life,  are  the 
chief  topics  discussed. 

On  the  Sth  of  November,  18S9,  Mr.  Sed)rnnck, 
who  had  just  completed  an  address  at  a  political 
meeting  at  PitteJield  prior  to  the  state  election, 
WHS  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  which  soon  after 
oaosed  hia  death. 


C&TnARim  Mabia  Sbpowiok,  the  daughter  of 
(be  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Hassaohnsetla.  A  member  of  a  well 
trained  family,  she  received  an  excellent  ednca- 
IJon,  and  in  1823  published  her  first  work,  A  Nein 
Bn^loiai,  TaU.  Thia  waa  oommenced  as  a  reli- 
{^ns  tract,  but  sqwoding  in  the  writer's  hands 


beyond  the  limits  of  sacb  publicati<»is,  she  va» 
indnced  by  the  sohcitations  of  her  friends  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  size  of  a  novel  Its  sacoew  war- 
ranted their  anticipations,  and  induced  tiie  writer 
to  oontinue  in  the  career  bo  anspicioaHly  oom- 
menced. In  1827  she  pablished  SedmoocL,  a  no- 
vel of  the  ordinary  two-volnme  length.  Hopt 
LeilU,  or  Early  Ttmti  *n  Afnerica,  a  novel  (tf  tii« 
same  siie,  followed  in  the  same  year;  Clarenee, 
a  TaU of  0ur  Ovm  IKma,  in  1830-  Z^ Bottu,  in 
IB32 ;  and  the  Linaoodt,  or  Sixty  Yean  Since  in 
America,  in  183G.  A  collection  of  shorter  tales, 
published  by  her  in  yarions  magazinea,  ^tpeared 
in  the  same  year. 

In  1B80  she  published  The  Poor  Siehlftm  and 
the  Sieh  Poor  Man,  a  popular  tale,  designed  to  ' 
show  the  superior  advantages  for  happiness  d  a 
life  of  cheertid  labor  snd  domestic  content  in  a 
comparatively  humble  sphere,  over  one  <^  extra 
vagance  and  makeshift  in  a  more  prominent  po- 
6ition.  The  snccess  of  this  soon  led  to  the  pnbli- 
cation,  in  1888,  of  a  stoij  of  a  umilar  cbaraoter, 
Lite  and  Let  Lwe;  and  a  delightfbl  volume  of 
juvenile  tales,  A  Lite  Token  f&r  CkildreTi,  which 
w&efoaoviedU  Storiei/or  yovnffPenoTu.  Mean* 
andEiidt,  i?r^//'-7Vaintn^,an  attractive  and  sen- 
sible little  volume  of  advice  to  young  lailiea  on 
education  uiid  the  formation  of  character,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time. 

In  1840  Miss  Sedgwick  published  Letttr*froM 
Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Borne,  in  two  volumes ;  a 
pleasant,  t'keCchy  acconnt  of  some  of  the  places 
she  had  seen,  and  tlie  people  she  hod  met,  during 
a  recent  tour  in  Europe. 

Misa  Sedgwick  has  oontribnted  to  the  Lady's 
Book,  Milton  Hartey,  A  Sngnenot  Eamily, 
Scene*  from  Life  in  Town,  Fanny  MfDermot, 
end  other  tale.4.  She  has  also  written  for  other 
periodicals. 

Miss  Sedgwick'sUfehas  been  principally  passed 
in  the  place  of  her  biith,  where  she  still  reudes. 
Strickbridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages 
of  Itorksbire,  but  its  wide-spread  celebrity  is  to  be 
asci'ibed  far  more  to  the  repntation  which  Mica 
Sedgwick's  descriptions  and  works  have  given  it, 
tliDu  to  its  great  natural  advonta^ces. 

The  best  trait  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings  is 
the  miiiable  home-sentiment  which  runs  through 
them;  her  pen  is  always  intent  to  improve  life 
and  cultivate  its  refinements;  but  besides  this 
pnictical  trait  she  has  cultivated  the  imaginative 
element  in  American  fiction  with  success.  The 
Indian  character  in  Hope  Leslie  is  identified  in 
the  local  feeling  with  the  streams  and  mountain 
scenery  of  the  region  lu  which  the  author  re^dea. 

Tkboixire  Sbdowioe,  a  n^hew  <j£  Miss  Sedg- 
wick,  and  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
the  anthor  of  a  carefiilly  prepared  Life  <^  Wil- 
liam  Zivingiton  of  Kew  Jersey,  published  in 
1888;  ot  an  eliiborat«  woric,  A  Treatiee  on  tAa 
Measure  qf  Damaget,  or  an  Inqvvry  into  tke 
PrinaipU*  whieh  govern  the  AmowU  of  Commen- 
tation reeotiered  %n  Suit»-at-Lma  ;  and  of  nnme- 
rons  articles  on  social,  literary,  and  political  to- 
pics in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1840  he 
prepared  a  colleotioo  cS  the  PoUtioal  WriUnge  of 
WwAam  Leggett. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  was  the  first  predd^it  of  the 
New  York  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
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I 

Magawisca,  in  the  ureency  of  a  necessity  that  ' 
could  brook  no  delay,  had  forgotten,  or  regarded  as 
useless,  the  sleeping  potion  she  had  infused  into  the 
Mohawli^s  draught;  sne  now  saw  the  powerful  agent 
was  at  work  for  her,  and  with  that  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension that  made  the  operations  of  her  mind  as 
rapid  as  the  impulses  of  instinct,  she  perceiyed  that 
every  emotion  she  exeited  bat  hindered  the  effect  of 
the  potion.  Suddenly  seeminff  to  relinquish  all  pur- 
pose and  hope  of  escape,  she  £rew  herself  on  a  mat, 
and  hid  her  uce,  burmog  with  agonidnff  impatience, 
in  ber  mantle.  There  we  must  leave  her,  and  join 
that  fearfiil  company  who  were  gathered  together  to 
witness  what  they  believed  to  be  the  execution  of 
exact  and  necessary  justice. 

Seated  around  their  sacriflce-rock — ^their  holy  of 
holies — ^they  listened  to  the  sad  story  of  the  Pequod 
ehief  with  dejected  countenances  and  downcast  eyes, 
save  when  an  involuntary  glance  turned  on  Everell, 
who  stood  awaiting  his  &te,  cruelly  agpavated  by 
every  moment's  delay,  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  calm 
resignation  that  would  have  become  a  hero  or  a 
saint  Surrounded  by  this  dark  cloud  of  savages, 
his  fair  countenance  kindled  by  holy  inspiration,  ho 
looked  scarcely  like  a  creature  of  earth. 

There  might  have  been  among  the  spectators 
some  who  felt  the  silent  appeal  of  the  helpless,  cou- 
rageous boy ;  some  whose  nearts  moved  them  to  in* 
terpose  to  save  the  selected  victim ;  but  they  were 
restrained  by  their  interpretation  of  natural  justice, 
as  controlling  to  them  as  our  artificial  codes  of  laws 
to  us. 

Others,  of  a  more  cruel  or  more  irritable  dispo- 
sition, when  the  Pequod  described  his  wrongs  and 
depicted  his  sufferings,  brandished  their  tomahawks, 
and  would  have  hurled  them  at  the  boy ;  but  the 
ehief  said,  "  Nay,  brothers,  the  work  is  mine ;  he 
dies  by  my  hand— for  my  firstrborii — life  for  life ; 
he  dies  by  a  single  stroke,  for  thus  was  my  boy  cut 
off.  The  blood  of  sachems  is  in  his  veiiia  He  has 
the  skin,  but  not  the  soul  of  that  mixed  race,  whose 
gratitude  is  like  that  vanishing  mist,"  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  vapor  that  was  melting  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  into  the  transparent  ether ;  **  and  their  pro- 
mises like  this,"  and  he  snapped  a  dead  branch  from 
the  pine  beside  whi/Sh  he  stood,  and  broke  it  in  frag- 
ments "  Boy  as  he  is,  he  fought  for  his  mother  as 
the  angle  fignts  for  its  young.  I  watched  him  in 
the  mountain-path,  when  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
torn  feet ;  not  a  word  from  his  smooth  lip  betrayed 
his  pain." 

Moiionotto  embellished  his  victim  with  praises,  as 
the  ancients  wreathed  theirs  with  flowers^  He  bran- 
didhed  his  hatchet  over  Everell's  head,  and  cried  ex- 
ultingly, "  See,  he  flinches  not  Thus  stood  my  boy 
when  tney  flashed  their  sabres  before  his  eyes  and 
bade  him  betray  his  father.  Brothers:  My  people 
have  told  me  I  bore  a  woman's  heart  towards  the 
enemy.  Ye  shall  see.  I  will  pour  out  this  Englidi 
boy's  blood  to  the  last  drop,  and  give  his  flesh  and 
bones  to  the  do^  and  wolves." 

He  then  motioned  to  Everell  to  prostrate  himself 
on  the  rook,  lus  faoe  downward.  In  this  position  the 
boy  would  not  see  the  descending  stroke.  Even  at 
this  moment  of  dire  vengeance  the  instincts  of  a  mer- 
eifdl  nature  asserted  their  rights. 
^  Everell  sank  calmly  on  his  knees,  not  to  supplicate 
life,  but  to  commend  his  soul  to  God.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together.  He  did  not— he  oould  not  speak ; 
his  soul  was 

Bopt  io  stin  oommnnlon,  that  trsDSoends 
The  imperlbet  oflloM  of  prayer. 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  penetrated  the  trees 


that  indoeed  the  area,  and  fell  athwart  his  brow 
and  hur,  kindling  it  with  an  almost  supernatural 
brightness.  To  the  savages,  this  was  a  token  that 
the  victim  was  accepted,  and  they  sent  forth  a  shout 
that  rent  the  air.  Kverell  bent  forward  and  pressed 
his  forehead  to  the  rock.  The  chief  raised  the  dead- 
ly weapon,  when  Magawisca,  springing  from  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  the  rock,  screamed  **  Porbear !"  and 
interposed  her  ann.  It  was  too  late.  The  blow 
was  levelled — ^force  and  direction  given ;  the  stroke, 
aimed  at  Everell's  neck,  severed  his  defender's  am^ 
and  left  him  unharmed.  The  lopped,  quivering 
member  dropped  over  the  precipice;  Mononotto 
staggered  ana  fell  senseless,  and  all  the  savnges,  ut- 
tering horrible  yells,  rushed  towards  the  fiitu  spot 

"  Stand  back  r  cried  Magawisca.  "  I  have  bought 
his  life  with  my  own.  l<ly,  Everell — nay,  speak 
not,  but  fly — ^thither — ^to  the  east  I"  she  cried,  more 
vehemently. 

Everell's  iisculties  were  paralysed  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  violent  emotions.  He  was  conscious  only 
of  a  feeling  of  mingled  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
his  preserver.  He  stood  motionless,  gazing  on  her. 
**  I  die  in  vain,  then,"  she  cried,  in  an  accent  of  such 
despair  that  he  was  roused.  He  threw  his  arms 
around  her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart  as  he  would 
a  sister  that  had  redeemed  his  life  with  her  own,  and 
then,  tearing  himself  from  her,  he  disappeared.  No 
one  offered  to  follow  him.  The  voice  of  nature  roae 
from  every  1-  :irt,  and,  responding  to  the  justice  of 
Maf^awisca's  claim,  bade  him  "God  speed  I"  To 
all  it  seemed  that  his  deliverance  had  been  achieved 
by  a  miraculous  aid.  All — the  dullest  and  oohlest — 
paid  involuntary  homage  to  the  heroic  girl,  as  if  she 
were  a  superior  being,  guided  and  uphdd  by  super- 
natural power. 

Everything  short  of  a  miracle  she  had  achieved. 
The  moment  the  opiate  dulled  the  senses  of  her  keep- 
er, she  escaped  from  the  hut ;  and  aware  that,  if  she 
attempted  to  penetrate  to  her  fiatJier  through  the 
semicircular  hne  of  spectators  that  enclosed  him, 
she  would  be  repulse^  and  probably  borne  off  the 
gmX>und,  she  had  taken  the  desperate  resolution  of 
mounting  the  rock  where  only  her  approach  would 
be  unperceived.  She  did  not  stop  to  ask  herself  if 
it  were  possible;  but,  impelled  by  a  determined  spirit, 
or  rather,  we  would  beheve,  by  that  inspiration  that 
teaches  the  bird  its  unknown  path,  and  leads  the 
goat,  with  its  young,  safely  over  the  mountain  craffs, 
she  ascended  the  rock.  There  were  crevices  in  it, 
but  they  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the 
eagle  with  his  grappling  talon ;  and  twigs  issuing 
from  the  flssures,  but  so  slender  that  *they  waved 
like  a  blade  of  grass  under  the  weight  of  the  young 
birds  that  made  a  nest  on  them ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
power  of  love,  stronger  than  death,  that  with  these 
inadequate  helps  Magawisca  scaled  the  rock  and 
achieved  her  generous  purpose. 


Tax  SHAKRS  AT  HAXCOOK— ^BOM  BXDWOOI). 

The  Shaker  society  at  Hancock,  in  Massachusetts, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  of  this  sect, 
which  has  extended  its  limits  far  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  the  "  unbelieving  world,"  and  now  boasts 
that  its  outposts  have  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
civilization — to  Kentucky— Ohio — and  Indiana ;  and 
rejoices  in  the  verification  of  the  prophecy,  "  a 
little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  snisil  one 
a  strong  nation." 

The  society  is  distributed  into  several  families 
of  a  convenient  size,*  for  domestic  arrangements, 


*  No  HunUy,  we  believe.  Is  permitted  to  ezesed  a  bnndred 
membon;    near  and  admire,  ye  hooaewlvea 
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and  tho  whole  body  is  gnided  and  governed  by 
"  elder  brothers''  and  **  elder  sifltera,"  whoee  *«  giftr' 
of  Boperior  wiadom,  knowledge,  or  cunning,  obtain 
for  them  these  titles,  and  secure  to  them  their  rights 
and  immnnitiea.  There  are  gradatioiis  of  rank,  or, 
as  they  choose  to  desigoate  their  distinctions,  of 
** privilege"  among  them;  but  none  are  exempt 
from  ^e  equitable  law  of  their  religious  coomiu- 
uity,  which  requires  each  individual  to  "  labor  with 
his  hands  according  to  his  strength." 

A  vUlago  is  divided  into  lots  of  various  dimen- 
8ion&  Each  indosure  contains  a  family,  uhose 
members  are  clothed  from  one  storehouse,  fed  at  the 
same  board,  and  perform  their  domestic  worship  to- 

f  ether.  In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  lar^ 
uilding,  which  contains  their  eating-room  and  kit- 
chen, their  sleeping  apartments,  and  two  large  rooms, 
connected  by  folding-doon,  where  they  receive 
their  visitors,  and  aseeiuble  for  their  evening  reli- 
ffious  service.  All  their  mechanical  and  manual  la- 
bors, distinct  from  the  housewifery  (a  profane  term 
lu  this  application),  are  perfonned  in  offices  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  main  dwelling,  and  within 
the  indosure.  In  these  offices  may  be  heard,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  cheerAil 
sounds  of  voluntary  industry— sounds  as  significant 
to  the  moral  sense,  as  the  smith's  stroke  upon  his 
anvil  to  the  musical  ear.  One^difice  is  erected  over 
a  cold  perennial  stream,  and  devoted  to  the  various 
operatioiis  of  the  dairy— from  another  proceed  the 
sounds  of  the  heavy  loom  and  the  flying  shuttle, 
and  the  buzz  of  the  swift  wheels.  In  one  apartment 
is  a  group  of  sisters,  selected  chiefly  from  the  old 
and  feeble,  but  among  whom  were  also  some  of  the 
young  and  tasteful,  weaving  the  delicate  basket — 
another  is  devoted  to  tlie  dress-makers  (a  class  that 
obtains  even  amon^  Shaking  Quakers),  who  are  em- 
ployed in  fashioning,  after  a  uniform  model,  the 
striped  cotton  for  summer  wear,  or  the  sad-colored 
winter  russet ;  here  is  the  patient  teacher,  and  there 
the  ingenious  manufisetnrer ;  and  wherever  labor  is 
performed,  there  are  many  valuable  contrivances  by 
which  toil  is  lightened  and  success  insured. 

The  villages  of  Lebanon*  and  Hancock  have  been 
visited  by  foreigners  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
our  Union ;  if  they  are  displeased  or  di^^sted  by 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Shaker  faiih,  and  b^ 
their  singular  worship,  none  have  withheld  their 
admiration  from  the  results  of  their  industry,  inge- 
nuity, order,  frug^ty,  and  temperance.  Ihe  per- 
fection of  these  virtues  among  tnem  may,  perhaps, 
be  traced  with  propriety  to  the  founder  of  their 
sect,  who  united  practical  wisdom  with  the  wildest 
fanaticism,  and  wno  proved  that  she  understood  the 
intricate  machine  of  the  human  mind,  when  she  de- 
clared that  temporal  prosperity^  was  the  indication 
and  would  be  the  reward  of  spiritual  fidelity. 

The  prosperity  of  the  society's  agriculture  is  a 
beautifol  illustration  of  the  philosophical  remark, 
that  "  to  temperance  every  day  is  bnght,  and  every 
hour  propitious  to  diligence."  Their  skilful  cultiva- 
tion preserves  them  from  many  of  the  ditsasters  that 
fall  like  a  curse  upon  the  slovenly  husbandry  of  the 
fiumers  in  their  vicinity.  Their  sardens  always 
flourish  in  spite  of  late  frosts  and  early  frt^sts — 
blasts  and  mildew  ravage  their  neighbors'  fields 
without  invading  their  territory — ^the  mischievous 
daisy,  that  spreads  its  starry  mantle  over  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  '*  world's  people,"  does  not  presume 
to  lift  its  yellow  head  in  their  g^een  fields — and 
even  the  Canada  thistle,  that  bristled  little  warrior, 
aimed  at  all  points,  that  oomes  in  from  the  north, 


•  Tba  vinags  st  Lebanon  to  dlrtingnlshsd  as  ths  United  60- 
d«ties'  oentre  of  anloa. 


extirpating  in  its  march,  like  the  hordes  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  all  the  fsir  fruits  of  civilization,  is  not 
permitted  to  intrude  upon  their  grounds. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  this  felicity  is  the 
natural  consequence  and  appropriate  reward  of  their 
skill,  vigilance,  and  unweiirieu  toil ;  but  tliey  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  spiritual  blessbg — an  assurance  of 
peouliar  lavor,  like  that  which  exempted  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  seven  Egyptian  plagues— an  accom- 
plishment of  the  promise  that  every  one  that 
*'  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
lather,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
my  name's  sake,  shall  raeeiw  u  hundredfold:''  ' 

The  sLsters^  too,  have  their  peculiar  and  appropri- 
ate blessings  and  exemptions.  They  are  saved  from 
those  scourges  of  our  land  of  liberty  and  equality, 
"  poor  help,"  and  "  no  help."  Thei*e  are  no  scold- 
ing mistresses  nor  eye-servants  among  them. 

It  might  be  curious  to  ascertain  by  what  magical 
prooeas  these  felicitous  sisters  have  expelled  from 
their  thrifty  housewifery  that  busy,  mischievous 
principle  of  all  evil  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
**  world's  people,"  known  in  all  its  Protean  shapes 
by  the  name  of  "  bad  luck ;"  the  modern  successor 
of  Robin  Goodfellow,  with  all  the  spite,  but  with- 
out the  genius  of  that  frolic-loving  little  spirit, 
he  who 

Frights  the  maidens  of  (he  vfllAgerT, 
Bkims  milk,  and  ttometiines  labors  In  the  qnera. 
And  bootless  DiskoB  the  breathleu  boneewlfe  chani. 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 

How  much  broken  china,  spoiled  batches  of 
bread,  ruined  tempers,  and  other  common  domestic 
dististers  might  be  avoided  by  the  discovery  of  this 
secret ;  what  tribes  of  mice,  ants,  flies,  and  other 
household  demons,  might  be  driven  from  their 
strongholds!  Perhaps  those  provoking  solvers  of 
mysteries,  who  arc  so  fond  of  finding  out  the  *'  rea- 
son of  the  thing,"  that  they  are  daUy  circumscrib- 
ing within  most  barren  and  inconvenient  limits 
the  dominion  of  the  imagination,  will  pretend  to 
have  found  the  clue  to  this  mystery  in  the  exact 
order  and  elaborate  neatness  of  the  sisterhood. 

The  sisters-  themselves,  certainly,  hint  at  a  sub- 
lime cause  of  their  success,  when  in  rftply  td  a 
stranger's  involuntary  admira^on  of  their  stainless 
walls,  polished  floors,  snow-white  linen,  and  all  the 
detail  of  their  precise  arrungeuient  and  ornamental 
neatness,  they  say,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  God 
is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion."  'ihe  most 
signal  triumph  of  the  society  is  in  the  diacipliLC  of 
the  children.  Of  these  there  are  many  among  tliem ; 
a  few  are  received  together  with  their  "  believing" 
parents;  in  some  instances  orphans,  and  even  orphan 
families  are  adopted ;  and  many  are  brought  to  tha 
society  by  parents,  who,  either  from  the  despair  of 
poverty  or  the  carelessness  of  vice,  choose  to  com- 
mit their  offspring  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Shakersw  Kow  that  the  first  fervora  of  enthusiasm 
are  abated,  and  conversions  have  become  rare,  tiie 
adoption  of  children  is  a  substantial  aid  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  preser\'ation  of  the  society.  These 
little  bom  rebels,  natural  enemies  to  the  social  com- 
pact, lose  in  their  hands  their  prescriptive  right  to 
uproar  and  misrule,  and  soon  Decome  as  silent,  as 
formal,  and  as  orderly  as  their  elders. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  speaking 
the  language  of  panegyric  rather  than  justice,  if  we 
add  that  the  hospitalities  of  these  people  are  never 
refused  to  the  weary  wayworn  traveller,  nor  their 
alms  to  the  needy;  and  that  their  faith  (however 
absurd  and  indefensible  its  peculiarities)  is  tempered 
by  some  generous  and  enlightened  principles,  which 
those  who  had  rather  learn  titan  scoif  would  do  well 
to  adopt    In  abort,  those  who  know  them  well. 


HAKK AH  F.  LEE ;  GEORGE  WOOD. 
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And  JQtlge  them  eqaitably,  vill  not  withhold  from 
them  the  praiee  of  moral  oonduct  which  they  claim, 
in  professing  themseWea,  as  a  community,  a  **  harm- 
less, just,  and  upright  people." 


HANNAH  F.  LEB. 


Mbs.  Hannah  F.  Leb,  tho  author  of  numeroiu 

S^polar  writings,  is  a  natlTe  of  Newburyport, 
asaaohusetts,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  pnym- 
cian  of  that  place.  She  ha>4  been  for  many  years 
a  widow.    Her  residenoe  is  at  Boston. 


In  1832,  when  the  antobiography  of  Hannah 
Adams  appeared,  the  **  notices  in  continuation  by 
a  fnend,*^  fonning  half  of  the  volume,  were  from 
her  pen.  Her  fii'st  distinct  publication  was  a  no- 
vel,  Grace  Seymour^  published  at  New  York,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  mostly  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  1835.  In  1838,  appeared  anony- 
mously, The  Three  Experiments  of  Living^  a 
work  which  she  Mrrote  as  a  sketch  of  those 
times  of  oommerciol  difficulty,  without  referenoe 
to  publication.  By  the  agency  of  the  eminent 
philologist,  John  Pickering,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and  attained  at  once  extraor- 
dinary success.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  a  volume  of  romantic  biography,  Mietarieal 
Sketches  of  the  Old  Painters,  taking  for  the 
subjects  the  lives  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  Correggio,  and  others.  With  a  similar 
view  of  popularizing  the  lessons  of  history,  Mrs. 
Lee  wrote  the  works  entitled  Luther,  arid  his 
Times  ;  Crannier,  and  his  Times  ;  and  the  Ilvgue- 
nots  in  France  and  America ;  books  of  careful 
reading  and  graphic  description. 

Mrs.  Lee  is  also  the  author  of  a  series  of  do- 
mestic tales,  illustrating  the  minor  morals  of  life 
and  topics  of  education,  as  Elinor  Fulton;  a 
sequel  to  Three  Experiments  of  Litnng ;  Rich 
Enough,  the  title  of  which  indicates  its  purpose. 
RosanTM,  or  Scenes  in  Boston,  written  for  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  a  charity  9c\\oo\ ;  The  Contrast,  or  Different 
Modes  of  Education ;  The  World  before  you,  or 
the  Log  Cabin;  and  in  1849  a  volume  of  Stories 
from  Life,  for  the  Young,  Still  regarding  the 
tastes  of  youthful  readers,  with  a  style  and  subject 
calculated  to  gain  the  attention  of  aU,  she  pub- 
ll^ed,  in  1852,  a  fhmiliar  History  ^  Sculpture 
and  Sculptors,  A  Memoir  of  Pierre  Toussaint,  a 
negro,  born  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo,  who  lived  in 
New  York  to  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had 
been  a  devoted  humble  friend  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Philip  Schuyler — a  curious  and  interesting  bio- 
graphy, published  at  Boston  in  1858— completes 
the  list  €^  Mrs.  Lee^s  useftil  and  always  interest- 
ing productions.* 

OXOBOE  -WOOD, 

The  author  of  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America,  was 
bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  was 


*  His.  Hb1«*s  Womsn^s  Beoord. 


educated  by  the  distinguished  litterateur  Samuel 
L.  Knapp,  then  a  young  and  talented  lawyer,  from 
whom  his  pupil  imbibed  his  first  love  of  literature. 
His  mother  removed  with  her  family  in  1816  to 
Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  he 
found  employment  as  a  derk  in  a  commission 
house.  In  December,  1819,  he  was  appointed  by 
Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  a  clerk  in  his 


department.  He  was  connected  with  the  Trea- 
sury department  from  1822  to  1845,  for  thirty- 
three  yeai-s,  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  reside. 
In  the  latter  city  he  wrote  his  Peter  Schlemihl  in 
America,  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1848.  It  is  a  sketchy  satirical  work  of  the  school 
of  Sonthey^s  *'*'  Doctor,"  adopting  a  slight  outline 
of  incident  from  the  fisunous  invention  of  Von 
Chamisso,  and  making  it  a  vehicle  for  the  humo- 
rous discussion  of  social  manners,  fiishionable  edn- 
cation  and  affectations,  the  morals  of  the  stock 
exchange ;  and  above  all  some  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  notions  of  the  day,  as  Puseyism  and 
Fourierism.  The  authored  humorous  hits  are  not 
equally  successful,  but  his  curious  stores  of  read- 
ing are  always  entertaining;  and  with  a  better 
discipline  in  the  art  of  literature  his  matter  would 
appear  to  more  advantage.  After  the  publication 
of  this  book  ho  returned  to  Washington,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  A  second  work  from  his  pen 
is  announced  at  Boston  with  the  title,  The  Moaem 
Pilgrims. 


THB  onoLB  or  nvAiroiits— noM 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  I  came  to  this 
city,  merely  to  pass  the  winter  and  spring,  and  to 


id  spring, 
:.    Ihad 


return  to  Kurope  in  June  following.  I  had  not  been 
in  the  coantry  for  some  yean,  and  wishing  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  I  took  private  rooms  at  the  "  Star 
Hotel,''  and  entered  my  name  as  Thomas  Jones,  and 
for  a  while  was  perfectly  secure  in  my  ineognUo  ; 
but  accidentally  meeting  with  some  old  friends, 
who  had  become  conspicuous  operators  in  Change 
Alley,  I  was  drawn  out  from  my  retreat  and  almost 
compelled  to  accept  their  earnest  and  most  hospitable 
invitations  to  their  several  houses.  I  assure  yon  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  astonishing  chanses  I 
found  in  their  circumstonceo.  Men  whom  I  had  left 
dealing  in  merchandise  and  stocks,  in  small  sums, 
living  in  modest  houses  at  a  rent  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  now  received  me  in  splendid 
mansions,  costing  in  themselves  a  fortune,  and  these 
were  filled  with  the  finest  famiture,  and  adorned 
with  mirrors  of  snrpossinff  size  and  beauty.  Their 
walb  were  covered  with  pictures,  more  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity  than  any  beauty  I  c^Hild  discern 
in  them,  but  which  they  assured  me  were  from  the 
pencils  of  the  "old  masters."  One  of  them  even 
showed  a  ^*  Madonna  in  the  Chair/*  of  which  he  had 
a  smoky  certifioate  posted  on  the  back,  stating  it  to 
be  a  duplicate  of  that  wonder  of  the  art  in  the  Pitti 
palaoe;  and  another  had  a  "  /bmortnt,**  which  he 
oonvinoed  me  was  genuine,  though  I  was  somewhat 
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skeptical  at  fint,  bat  of  which  I  could  no  loi:gor 
doubt  when  he  showed  me  in  the  depth  of  the  color- 
ing of  the  shadow  of  her  dress,  the  monogram  of  lla- 
pUoel  himself  There  was  one  picture  to  which  my 
especial  attention  was  called,  and  upon  which  I  w::s 
i^ecially  requested  to  pass  my  opinion.  It  seemed 
to  me  n  mere  mass  of  black  paiut,  relieved  by  sonic 
few  white  spots ;  but  what  it  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent was  altogether  beyond  my  skill  to  discoycr; 
and  finding  myself  so  perfectly  nt  a  loss,  and  not 
daring  to  ventui-e  a  ^uess,  I  candidly  confessed  the 
embaiTossment  in  which  I  was  placed.  Hy  friends, 
for  it  was  at  a  dinner  party,  all  cried  out,  "  it  was 
capital,"  "a  most  admirable  criticism,"  there  was 
*'  nothing  but  black  paint  to  be  seen,"  etc ;  but  our 
host,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  said  that  "  the  picture 
was  a  '  Bulvator  Rom,^  and  we  should  see  it  to  be 
80,  and  we  should  enjoy  our  surprise."  So  he  di- 
rected all  the  shutters  to  be  closed  save  a  single  half 
window ;  and  to  be  sure,  there  were  discernible  some 
armed  men  at  the  entrance  of  what  we  were  ttdd  was 
a  cave,  in  the  act  of  throwing  dice,  and  in  tlie  fore- 
ground some  pieces  of  plate.  "There,"  said  he, 
"  there*s  the  triumph  of  art  /" 

He  looked  for  applause,  and  it  was  given ;  for  who 
could  refuse  to  applaud  the  taste  of  a  gentleman 
who  gave  good  dinners,  and  whose  wines  were  fault- 
less? To  be  sure  the  merits  of  a  picture  so  plastered 
with  dark  brown  and  block  paint  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable,  were  not  so  much  to  my  taste  as  his  din- 
ners  and  wines  were ;  yet  as  he  assured  us  it  was  a 
genuine  "Salvator  Rosa,"  having  swallowed  bis 
wines,  I  must  needs  do  the  same  with  his  pictures. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  that  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  "old  masters"  which  1  have  had  ezliibited 
to  me  in  this  country.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  my  misgivings  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  par- 
ticular "  old  masters,"  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  sums 
paid  for  them,  of  which  they  showed  me  the  re- 
ceipted bilU  in  order  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure."  And  though  even  then  I  might  have  had 
some  lurking  suspicions  that  in  these  matters  my 
friends  may  nave  taken  the  copy  for  the  otiffinal,  I 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  solidity  and  costli- 
ness of  the  rich  plate  with  which  their  tables  were 
literally  covered.  I  have  visited  merchants  of  other 
countries,  but  none  whose  riches  were  more  apparent 
ti^an  that  of  my  friends  in  Babylon.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  had  come  into  their  pos- 
session, and  that  tlie  wealth  I  saw  in  all  their 
houses  was  created  by  some  process  purely  ma- 
gical 

Nor  WAS  my  surpinse  limited  by  these  exhibitions 
of  taste  and  luxury.  Their  entertainments  were 
varied  and  costly,  Uieir  wines  unsurpassed,  except 
in  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire.  Tis  true,  they  lina  no  Johannisberg  in 
their  bottles,  but  the  labels  were  in  their  proper 
places  on  the  outside  of  them ;  and  I  was  assured, 
and  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  every  bottle  cost 
as  much  as  the  Johannisberg  would  have  done  had 
Prince  Metternich  brought  his  few  hundred  pipes 
into  the  wine  market,  instead  of  supplying  only  the 
tables  of  kings  and  emperors,  as  he  is  accustomed  to 
do.  The  wine  was  indeed  admirable,  and  was  drunk 
with  a  gusto,  and  the  fflass  was  held  up  to  the  eye 
before  drinking  with  uiat  knowing  air  which  few 
have  any  knowledge  of,  and  which  distinguishes 
men  who  know  what  they  drink  and  how  to  drink. 
Our  conversation,  I  found,  took  a  uniform  turn  to 
stocks ;  to  g^nd  systems  of  improvement  of  the 
country ;  digging  canals,  laying  down  railroads,  and 
establishing  new  lines  of  packets,  with  some  peculi- 
arity of  terms  as  to  making  a  good  "  comer"  on  this 
stock,  and  "hammering  down"  another  stock,  and 


"  bursting  a  bank"  now  and  then ;  all  of  which,  I 
WHS  told,  were  "  fair  business  transaetiona"  They 
sometimes  held  a  long  talk  as  to  getting  up  a 
"  leader'*  for  the  organs  of  the  party  for  a  particular 
purpose ;  and  on  such  occasions  two  or  more  would 
retire  to  a  side-table  to  prepare  the  article,  which 
was  to  be  read  and  approve<l  by  the  assembled 
party  ;  or  it  might  be  to  get  up  a  set  of  patriotic 
resolves  for  congress,  for  their  legislature,  or  for  a 
ward  committee.  Indeed,  there  were  few  tilings 
these  fneuds  of  mine  did  not  take  in  hand ;  and  so 
varied  and  multiform  were  their  movements,  that  I 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what  all  these 
things  tended.  I  was  indeed  charmed  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  they  alluded  to  these  matters 
before  me,  almost  a  stranger  as  I  was  to  some  of 
them ;  and  seeing  that  they  spoke  of  their  moneyed 
affairs  as  being  so  prosperous,  of  whioh,  indeed,  I 
had  the  most  marked  and  beautiful  manifestations 
in  evei*ything  that  surrounded  me,  I  ventured  to 
mention,  with  no  little  diffidence,  and  as  one  hazard- 
ing a  very  great  request,  to  a  compliance  with 
which  I  had  no  claims  whatever,  that  I  had  some 
spare  capital  in  foreign  stocks  which  paid  very  low 
interest,  and  if  they  could  point  out  a  way  of  a 
better  investment  of  this  money,  it  would  be  con- 
ferring on  me  a  very  great  favor  to  let  me  take 
some  small  amount  of  their  stocks,  which  seemed  so 
safe  and  lucrativa  With  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
altogether  irresistible,  they  at  once  told  me  it  would 
graUfy  them  aU  to  make  me  a  partner  in  their 
plans,  all  of  which  were  sure  to  succeed.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  hearty  tlian  their  several  ex- 
pressions of  readiness  to  aid  ar.d  serve  me;  and 
although  I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  men,  I 
assure  you  I  was  for  once  perfectly  disarmed  of  all 
suspicion  of  guile  in  these  capitalists  and  financiers. 

They  osked  me  what  amount  of  capital  I  had  at 
command ;  when  I  told  them  that  the  amount  of 
funds  invested  in  stocks  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  paying  me  but  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  was  some  eignt  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
that  in  tlie  French  funds  I  had  some  six  millions  of 
francs,  besides  other  stocks  in  the  English  funds,  all 
of  which  I  would  willingly  transfer  to  stocks  paying 
six  and  seven  per  cent  per  annum.  The  looks  of 
pleasure  and  surprise  with  which  they  received  this 
announcement  suould  have  excitcif  in  me  some 
suspicion  and  watchfulness;  but  I  must  confess, 
their  expressions  of  pleasure  at  being  able  to  serve 
me  were  so  natural,  and  had  so  much  of  frank  and 
noble  bearing  in  tliem,  and  were  seasoned  witli  so 
many  agreeable  things  complimentary  to  myself^ 
that,  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  became 
the  dupe  of  my  own  vanity. 

The  next  week  or  two  passed  as  the  previous 
weeks  had  done;  dinners  almost  every  day;  con- 
certs, the  opera,  or  the  churches ;  soirees,  evening 
parties,  witu  glorious  suppers,  followed  in  unbroken 
successioiu  There  were  no  more  nor  less  attentions 
on  the  part  of  my  friends,  but  somehow  I  found 
myself  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  society  of 
two  or  three  of  these  friends,  who  were  either  more 
assiduous  in  their  attentions,  or  by  a  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  others,  these,  more  adroit, 
were  Appointed  to  manipulate  me  ready  for  the 
general  use  of  the  set  From  these  friends  I  first 
received  the  idea  of  settling  in  Babylon  the  Leaa 
for  a  few  years,  in  which  I  was  assured  I  oould 
double  my  capital ;  and  although  at  first  the  ides 
did  not  present  itself  to  me  in  an  attractive  form, 
yet  by  degrees  it  was  made  to  wear  a  very  bright 
and  cheerful  aspect ;  so  that  at  length  I  consented 
to  entertain  the  idea  as  one  which  might  possibly 
be  adopted. 
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RENBY  CAttT. 

This  gentleman,  whose  meditative  and  humorous 
essays  are  known  to  the  publio  by  the  signature 
of  ^  John  Waters,**  is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a 
resident  of  New  York.  In  the  latter  city,  he 
has  pursued  the  business  of  an  East  India  mer- 
chant, and  has  become  a  man  of  wealth.  He  also 
fills  the  office  of  assistant  president  of  the  Pheniz 
Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  York.  His  birth 
dates  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

His  writings,  which  have  been  contributed  to  the 
New  York  American,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Charles  King,  and  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
extending  over  a  period  of  perhaps  twenty  yeara, 
consist  of  quaint  poems  in  imitation  of  the  old 
English  ballad  measures,  or  stanzas  for  music; 
sentimental,  descriptive,  critical,  and  humorous 
essays;  generally  what  might  be  embraced  under 
the  words,  practical  a)sthetics.  Books,  pictures, 
wines,  gastronomy,  love,  marriage  are  his  topics, 
to  which  he  occasionally  adds  higher  themes;  for 
like  a  trne  humorist  his  mirth  runs  into  gentle 
melancholy.  His  tastes  may  be  described  as  Uo- 
ratian.  He  pursues  refined  enjoyments,  and  elt>- 
vates  material  things  of  the  grosser  kind,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  by  the  gusto  corporeal  and 
mtellectual  with  which  he  invests  thorn.  He  is 
doqnent  on  the  cooking  of  a  black-fish,  capable 
of  sublimity  on  oysters,  which  he  can  raise  from 
their  low  oozy  beds  to  the  height  of  the  constel- 
lations, and  plays  marvellously  vnth  the  decanters. 
The  home-feelings  and  old  conservative  associa- 
tions have  in  his  pen  a  defender,  all  the  more 
effective  by  his  habit  of  sapping  a  prejadioe,  aud 
insinuating  a  moral,  in  a  liglit,  jesting  way.  When 
he  treats  of  deeper  sentiments,  of  the  affections 
and  religion,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is  in  a  pure, 
fervent  vein. 

We  present  two  of  his  papers  from  the  Knick- 
erbocker, which  show  his  delicate  handling  in  his 
different  manners. 

DO  irOT  STBATM  TOUE  FUROS. 

One  of  my  friends,  whom  I  am  proud  to  consider 
sneh ;  a  Gentleman,  blest  with  all  the  appliances  of 
Fortune,  and  the  heart  to  dispense  ana  to  enjoy 
them ;  of  sound  discretion  coupled  with  an  enlight- 
ened i^enerosity ;  of  decided  taste  and  nice  discern- 
ment m  all  other  respects  than  the  one  to  which  I 
shall  presently  advert;  suceessfal  beyond  hope  in 
his  cellar ;  almost  beyond  example  rich  in  his  wine 
chamber;  and  hist,  not  least,  felicitous,  to  say  no 
more,  iu  his  clojet  of  Rums — ^this  Gentleman,  thus  en- 
dowed, thus  favored,  thus  distinguished,  has  fallen, 
can  I  write  it?  into  the  habit  of— -straining  his 
Punch  I 

When  I  speak  of  Runs,  my  masters,  I  desire  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  make  not  the  remo- 
test allusion  to  that  unhappy  distillation  from  mo- 
lasses which  alone  is  manufactured  at  the  present 
day  throughout  the  West  Indies  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Blacks;  who  desire  nothing  but  to 
drink,  as  they  brutally  express  it,  **  to  make  drunk 
eome** — but  to  that  etherud  extract  of  the  sugar- 
eane,  that  Ariel  of  liquors,  that  astral  spirit  of  tiic 
nerves,  which,  in  the  days  when  planters  were  born 
Gentlemen,  received  every  year  some  share  of  their 
attention,  every  year  some  precious  accession,  and 
formed  by  degrees  those  stocks  of  Rum,  the  last  rc- 
liques  of  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  Earth. 

And  when  I  discourse  on  Punch,  I  would  fkin  do 


so  with  becoming  veneration  both  for  the  ooncoetion 
itself,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  memory  of  the 
profound  and  original,  but  alas!  unknown  inventive 
Genius  by  whom  this  sublime  compound  was  first 
imagin'ed,  and  brewed — ^by  whose  Promethean  talent 
and  touch  and  Shakespearian  inspiration,  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  Water,  Fire,  Acidity,  and  Sweetness 
were  first  combined  and  harmonized  into  a  beverage 
of  satisfying  blessedness,  or  of  overwhelming  Joy  1 

My  friend  then — ^to  invert  to  him — after  havinff 
brewed  his  Punch  according  to  the  most  approved 
method,  pssses  the  fniffrant  compound  through  a 
linen-camorio  sieve,  and  it  appears  upon  his  hospi- 
table board  in  a  refined  and  clarified  state,  beautiful 
to  the  eye  perhaps,  but  deprived  and  disposseiBsed 
by  this  process  of  those  few  lobes  aud  cellular  inte- 
guments, those  little  gushes  of  unexpected  piquancy, 
furnished  by  the  bosom  of  the  lemon ;  and  that,  when 
pressed  upon  the  palate  and  immediately  dulcified 
oy  the  other  ingredients,  so  wonderfully  heighten 
the  zest,  and  go  so  far  to  give  the  nameless  enter- 
tainment and  exhilaration,  the  unimaginable  plea- 
sure, that  belong  to  Puncu  I 

PuNoii! — ^I  cannot  articulate  the  emphatic  word 
without  remarking,  that  it  is  a  liquor  that  a  man 
might  ''moralize  into  a  thousand  similes!'*  It  is 
an  epitome  of  human  life  1  Water  representing  the 
physical  existence  and  basis  of  the  mixture ;  Sugar 
its  sweetness;  Acidity  its  animating  trials;  and 
Rum,  the  aspiring  hope,  tlie  vaulting  ambition,  the 
gay  and  the  beautiful  of  Spiritual  Force  I 

Examine  these  ingrediciits  separately.  What  is 
Water  by  itself  in  the  way  of  Joy,  except  for  bath- 
ing purposes?  or  Sugar,  what  is  it,  but  to  infants, 
when  alone?  or  Lemon-juice,  that,  unless  diluted, 
makes  the  very  nerves  revolt  and  shrink  into  them- 
selves ?  or  Rum,  that  in  its  abstract  and  proper  state 
can  hardly  be  received  and  entertained  upon  the 
palate  of  a  Gentleman?  and  yet  co.nbine  them  all, 
and  you  have  the  full  harmo:iy,  the  heroi:$m  of  ex- 
istence, the  diapason  of  human  life ! 

Let  us  not  then  abridge  our  Water  lest  we  dimi- 
nish our  animal  beine.  Nor  change  the  quantum  of 
our  Rum,  lest  wit  and  animation  cease  from  among 
us.  Nor  our  Sugar,  lest  we  find  by  sad  experience 
that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone.  *  And, 
when  they  occur,  let  us  take  those  minor  acids  in 
the  natural  cells  in  which  the  Lemon  nourislied  them 
for  our  use,  and  as  they  may  have  chanced  to  fill 
into  the  pitcher  of  our  destiny.  In  short,  let  us  not 
refine  too  much.    My  dear  sirs,  let  us  not  strain  our 

PUNOH ! 

When  I  look  around  me  on  the  fashionable  world, 
in  which  I  occasionally  mingle,  with  the  experience 
and  observation  of  an  old  man,  it  strikes  me  to  bo 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  ase  that  people 
have  departed  from  the  simpler  and  I  tliink  the 
healthier  pleasures  of  their  Fathers.  Parties,  balls, 
soirees,  dinners,  mornins  calls,  and  recreations  of  all 
sorts  are,  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  attempt  at  over- 
refinement,  deprived  of  much  of  their  enjoyment, 
Toung  men  ana  maidens,  old  men  and  widows,  either 
give  up  their  pitchers  in  despair,  or  venturing  upon 
the  compound— strain  their  Poxch. 

Suppose  yourself  for  the  moment  transported  ir.to 
a  ball-room  in  a  blaze  of  liffht,  eidivened  by  tlio 
most  animating  music,  and  with  not  one  square  foot 
of  spaoe  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  beauty  and  fa- 
shion of  the  day.  The  only  individuals  that  have 
the  power,  except  by  the  slowest  imaginable  side- 
long movement,  of  penetrating  this  tide  of  enchant- 
ment, are  the  Redown-Waltzers ;  before  whom  every 
person  recedes  for  a  few  inches  at  each  moment,  then 
to  resume  his  stand  as  wave  after  wave  goes  by. 

Ton  can  catch  only  Uie  half-length  portraits  of 
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the  daaeen ;  but  th«e  are  quite  near  enough  to  en- 
able Toa  to  gain  by  glimpsee  their  fiill  characteristic 
deveiopements  of  conntenanee.  Rend  them;  for 
every  conventional  arrangement  of  the  features  has 
been  jostled  out  of  place  by  the  inspiriting  bob-a- 
bob  movement  of  the  dance. 

Look  before  you — a  woman's  hand,  exqnisitely 
formed,  exquisitely  gloved  in  white  and  braceleted, 
with  a  wrist  "  round  as  the  circle  of  Giotto,**  rests 
upon  the  black-cloth  dress  of  her  partner's  shoulder ; 
as  light,  as  airy,  and  as  pure,  as  a  waif  of  driven 
snow  upon  a  deft  of  mountain  rock,  borne  thither 
in  some  relenting  lull  or  wandering  of  the  tempest ; 
and  beautiful  I  too  beautiful  it  seems  for  any  lower 
region  of  the  Earth. 

She  turns  towards  you  in  the  revolving  movement^ 
and  you  behold  a  £sce  that  a  celestial  inhabitant  of 
some  superior  stnr  might  descend  to  us  to  love  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven  I  Now  listen,  for  this  is  the  ex- 
pression of  that  £sce : 

"  Upon  my  word  this  partner  of  mine  is  really  a 
nice  person !  how  charmiugl  v  exact  his  time  is !  what 
a  sustaining  arm  he  has,  ana  how  admirably,  by  his 
^ood  management,  he  has  pi-otected  my  beautiful 
little  feet  against  all  the  maladroit  waltsers  of  tbe 
set  I  I  have  not  had  a  single  braise  notwithstanding 
the  dense  crowd ;  and  my  feet  will  slide  out  of  bed 
to-morrow  mornii^g  as  white  and  spotless  as  the 
bleached  and  baluiy  linen  between  which  I  shall  re- 
pose. Ah  I  if  he  could  only  steer  us  both  through 
life  as  aafely  and  as  well  t  but,  poor  fellow  f  it  woiUd 
never  do.  They  say  he  has  no  fortune,  and  for  my 
part  all  that  I  could  possibly  expect  from  papa  would 
be  to  furnish  the  house.  How  then  should  we  be 
ever  able  to— strain  our  Punch  V* 

And  he— the  partner  in  tins  Waltc-— instead  of 
growing  buoyant  and  elastic,  at  the  thoughts  that 
belong  to  his  condition  of  youth  and  glowing  health ; 
— at  the  recollection  of  the  ground  over  which  he 
moves  ;^-of  the  government  of  his  own  choice,  the 
noblest  because  the  freetst  in  the  world,  that  iniles  it; 
^-of  the  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  unoccupied 
acres  of  fertile  soil,  wooing  him  to  make  his  choice 
of  climate,  that  belong  to  it ;— of  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  Joy  and  health  that  hangs  above  it ;— of  the  God 
that  watches  over  and  protects  us  all ; — and,  lastly, 
of  this  precious  being  as  the  Wife  that  might  make 
any  destiny  one  of  happiness  by  sharing  it — ^what 
are  the  ideas  that  occupy  hi»  souU 

He  muses  over  the  approaching  hour  of  supper, 
speculates  upon  his  prooable  share  of  Steinberger 
Cabinet  Wein,  and  doubts  whether  the  Restaurateur 
who  provides  may  or  may  not  have  had  considera- 
tion enough  to — strain  the  Punch. 

Bear  with  me  once  more,  gentle  Reader,  while  I 
recite  the  title  of  this  essay,  **  Do  not  strain  your 

PUWCH." 

ox  PSBCIPTIOll. 

His  are  the  monntalna,  and  the  vallejs  his, 
And  tbe  resplendent  rlTera :  bis  to  ei\J07 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  oonfldence  Inaplred, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  nnpresamptuona  eje. 
And  smiling  ear,  "  My  Father  made  them  all  P 
Are  they  not  bis  by  a  pecallar  right, 
And  by  an  emphans  of  Interest  his, 
Whoee  eyes  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  Joy, 
Wh  se  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind, 
With  worthy  thonffhts  of  that  an  wearied  Love, 
That  planned,  and  ballt,  and  stlU  npholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beaaty  f 

Cowm. 

Oh,  Lady  I  we  receive  bat  what  wegtve, 
And  In  our  lift  alone  does  nature  Hvel 

0  0**0 

Ah  I  from  the  eoal  Itself  most  iasne  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  lamlnons  dond. 
Enveloping  the  earth  I 


And  fVom  the  sool  Itself  most  then  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  puweifkil  Voice,  of  its  owo  tlrtta^ 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  t 
Opure  of  heart !  thoa  neod'st  not  ask  of  me 
what  this  strong  muslo  in  tbe  aool  OMy  bs ; 

What  and  wherein  It  doth  subeUt 
This  lljebt,  this  glory,  this  lUr  luminous  mist. 

This  beautlrai,  and  bt'saty-maklnc  power; 
Joy,  O  beloved,  Joy,  that  ne  er  was  given 
fiave  to  tbe  pure,  and  In  their  purest  boor. 
Life  of  our  life,  the  parent  and  the  birth. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  HeaTen  and  new  Earth 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensnsl  and  the  proud. 
Tbla  is  the  strong  Voice,  this  the  luminous  dond  I 

Our  Inmost  selves  rdolce  I 
And  thenee  flows  all  that  eiads  or  ear  or  sight, 
AH  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  Voice, 
All  oolora  a  suffusion  from  that  ilgbt. 

CoLEUoos,  noM  Tm  Oanr. 

Joy,  O  my  masters  I  loy  to  the  yonng.  the  fair,  the 
brave,  tiie  middle-agca,  the  old,  and  the  decrepit  i 
joy,  true  joy,  to  every  Christian  soul  of  mortal  man  i 
Joy,  O  beloved  1  that  over  tlie  once  sterile  passages 
of  earth,  radiant  spirits  of  song  and  beaaty  anch  as 
these  should  have  passed  for  thine  inexhaustibie  de 
light!  scattering  nowers  that  can  never  fade,  and 
breathing  music  incapable  of  death!  revealinjg  to 
thee  treasures,  by  which  thou  art  surrounded,  richer 
than  all  "  barbaric  gold  and  pearl  ;**  disclosing  the 
latent  glories  of  thine  own  nature ;  and  proving  thai 
not  to  any  future  state  of  existence  is  deferred  that 
highest  of  the  beatitudes,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.* 

Yes! — where,  to  the  sensual  and  the  proud,  there 
exist  only  darkness  and  dulness  and  vi^ue  chaotic 
masses  of  unformed  nature,  to  thee,  O  pure  in  hcirt, 
there  shall  spring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth,  wrought  out  in  thy  presence,  and  £sshionc>] 
by  the  hand  of  Him  whose  spirit  breathes  now  upon 
thy  spirit,  as  once  He  breathed  upon  the  dust  of  the 
ground  and  formed  the  father  of  thy  race  I 

Thine  are  the  monntaln<«,  and  the  vallej 8  thine, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  I 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  essay  a  fountain 
of  golden  light ;  and  all  that  1  can  hope  or  can  desire 
is,  to  behold  some  one  young  listener  kneel  with  me  at 
its  brink,  and  fill  his  urn  with  Joy.  So  great  a  part 
of  my  own  life  has  been  wasted  in  quest  of  that 
which  M  not  breads  nor  light,  nor  joy,  nor  spiritnal 
sustenance,  that  all  its  waning  hours  would  be  made 
comparatively  rich  by  the  consciousness  of  having 

r)inted  out  to  only  one  inquiring  spirit  the  way  that 
have  myself  so  lately  found. 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  write  these  few  un- 
learned words  upon  perception,  and  upon  the  tem- 
per  in  which  things  should  be  perceived ;  with  which 
they  should  be  beheld,  and  studied,  and  welcomed 
to  the  heart  The  experience  that  is  requisite  to 
acquire  this  temper  is  within  the  compass  of  the 
human  life  of  every  soul ;  and  almost  every  moment 
of  that  life  mny  be  made  a  step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  it  There  is  no  position  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  so  remote  or  desolate  as  not  to  yield  full 
scope  to  the  largest  aspirations  after  such  knowledge 
to  the  pure  in  heart  Indeed  solitude,  er  the  soli- 
tary communings  of  the  soul  within  itself,  are  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  acquisition  of  all  spirit^  know- 
ledge, as  the  bustle  and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life 
are  to  that  which  is  merely  worldly. 

When  that  mysterious  impersonation  of  the  Evil 
principle  was  permitted  to  tempt  the  Savioub  of 
mankmd  towards  the  consequences  of  ill-regulated 
ambition,  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  were  ex- 
posed in  rotation  to  his  view,  and  all  the  tumultuary 
glories  of  their  dominion  offered  to  his  acceptance 
and  enjoyment :  and  aeain,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  snonld  oast  .iis  body  to  the  eara  from  a  pin- 
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niiole  of  the  temple,  that  thooMinds  to  do  him  honor 
might  witneas  his  miniculous  escape  from  iujury  :^ 
hut  it  was  in  the  lone  stillneM  of  the  oloud-cnpt 
momitMn,  and  from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  over- 
hanging rook,  that  the  Alxiorty,  yieliliiig  in  part  to 
the  request  of  the  august  legislator  of  Israel,  caused 
Hn  goodness  to  pass  in  review  hefore  the  £yes  of 
His  aatooished  and  enlightened  servant ;  nnd  when 
Moses  descended  from  the  mountain,  it  was  necessarv 
to  veil  his  faoe  frond  the  people,  because  of  the  efful- 
gence of  spiritual  life  that  beamed  from  it  f 

This  should  teach  ns  tliat  it  is  in  retirement  from 
what  is  called  the  world,  that  the  soul  mainly  de- 
rives its  spiritual  good,  while  the  crowd  and  ooou* 
pations  of  society,  not  necessarily  but  more  fre- 
quently, subject  us  to  temptation  and  error.  Joy 
then,  0  listener,  in  the  mountain,  and  the  valley,  and 
the  resplendent  river  1  Let  not  an  imngination  of 
self-appropriatioa  enter  into  thy  thoug'its,  but  enjoy 
because  it  is  His  gift,  alike  to  thee  and  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Who  owns  Mont  Blano  ?  whose  is  the  Atlantic,  or 
the  Indian  ocean!  Thine,  thou  rich  one!  thine  to 
sail  over,  thine  to  gaze  upon,  thine  to  raise  tliy 
hands  from,  upwanls  toward  Heaven  in  thanks  for 
the  glories  of  thy  King!  Whose  are  the  worlds  on 
which  thy  sight  shall  t'len  rest,  and  the  boundless 
sea  of  blue  in  which  thy  soul  is  batlied  with  delight  ? 

And,  when  thine  eyes  return  again  to  earth  ia 
tears  of  holy  joy,  who  fonned  the  gi*auitic  peak, 
that  oMestof  Ha  earthly  creatures?  or  placed  upon 
the  ridffe^  aud  summits  of  tlie  Allcgliany  chain  of 
mountams,  the  later  wonder  of  tiiose  stupendous 
masses  of  limestone  rock  that  rise  in  perpendicular 
structure  to  the  clouls ? 

The  traveller,  emigratir^g  to  the  west,  descends 
from  the  covere  1  wagon  that  contains  his  bed  aud 
his  reposi.ig  children,  and  prepares  his  breakfast  and 
his  jouniey  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  day  has 
yet  visited  the  vales  below ;  and  the  smoke  of  his 
nre,  gui  lei  by  the  vast  wiUl  of  rock,  mounts  in  an 
unbroken  colaiin  to  the  skies.  The  small  and  deli- 
cately-pencille  J  flowers  that  are  scattered  at  his  feet 
or  are  troddea  under  by  them,  and  that  seem  as  if 
they  could  o.ily  abide  in  aolitude,  who  planted  them  ? 

A  id  the  vine  that  creeps  upward  nnd  finds  for  its 
tendrils  jutting  points  and  crevices  that  are  inscru- 
table to  the  eye  of  man,  how  beautifully  does  its 
brig'it  green  folia^a  wave  in  contrast  with  the  dark- 
grey  of  the  toweri.ig  maas  of  rock !  And  the  azure, 
the  purple,  gt*e3:i,  and  gol  lea  birds  and  insects  that 
play  around  nnd  welcome  the  earliest  sunbeams  with 
a  vivacity  and  joy  that  prove  their  lives  to  have 
been  one  long  festival  of  native  sport  and  pleasure! 
Everywhere,  around,  abroad,  above,  color,  color, 
COLOR,  the  unspeakable  la;iguage  of  God's  goodness 
and  love,  with  which  Ha  writ^  His  promises  in  the 
Heavens  and  unnumbered  comforts  on  tlie  soul  of 
man! 

Kow  it  is  in  this  spirit  that,  when  returning  and 
mingling  with  the  world,  our  powers  of  perception 
should  be  exercised  and  sustained.  Teach  thyself 
to  enjoy  the  fortunes  of  th^  friends,  and  enumerate 
the  advantages  of  all  mankind  arouad  thee  as  if  they 
were  all  thine  own.  Do  this  without  one  envious, 
or  repining,  or  selfish  thought, 

And  from  thy  aoni  ItMlfBhsll  lasne  forth 
A  llfht,  a  glory,  a  fair  lamlnous  cloud 
Eovslopiog  the  oarth ! 

Thou  art  childless  perhaps,  or  poor,  or  embar- 
rassed with  debt,  or  old,  and  broke: i-hearted  in  thy 
ho^esL  But  the  hearth  of  one  of  thy  friends  is  clus- 
tering with  immortal  gems  of  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  every  age  and  promise ;  go  among  them  in 


this  spirit ;  thou  shalt  be  more  welcome  than  ev&r, 
and  every  child  shall  be  tliine  own ! 

And  the  one  only  daughter  of  another  friend,  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  are  centred,  and  all  to  be  real- 
ized—that opening  bud  of  grace  a:id  beauty,  of  re- 
finement, geutle.tcss,  and  truth — let  her  be  to  thee  a 
Treasury  of  Joy!  There  can  need  no  word,  no  re- 
gard that  might  by  possibility  be  deemed  intrusive, 
no  earnest  expression  even  of  thy  trust  in  the  hap- 
piness of  all  her  womanly  affectiona  But  when 
thine  eye  sees  her  then  let  it  give  witness  to  her,  and 
when  thine  ear  hears  her  tlicu  let  it  bless  her!  Do 
this  with  a  full  heart  and  silent  lips,  and  thou  shalt 
share  largely  in  the  bright  fortune  of  thy  friend. 
Her  image  and  her  silvery  voice  shall  come  visit 
thee  in  Uiy  walks  or  at  thy  lonely  fire-side,  aud 
thou  shalt  count  her  among  the  jewels  of  thy  souL 

The  riches  of  another,  thou  shalt  find  unexpect- 
edly to  be  thy  wenlth ;  and  in  his  youth  and  vigor 
thou  shalt  becuine  suddeidv  stnmg.  Let  another 
freely  own  the  statuary  or  the  painting,  so  that  the 
sight  of  its  magical  beauties  or  its  delicious  hues  be 
accorded  to  tiiee.  And  another  the  library ;  delight 
thou  that  the  knowledge  it  contains  is  opened  by 
the  freshness  of  his  heart  to  thy  thankful  and  devout 
acquisitioo.  Rejoice  in  his  redources ;  share,  at  least 
in  thouglit,  in  all  his  pleasures;  his  geaertisity;  his 
acquioiUoiis  aud  his  success  in  life  so  superior  to  tiiine 
own.  Walk  with  him;  build  with  him;  did.ght  in 
his  garde.i ;  admire  his  fruits  aud  flowers;  love  his 
dog;  listen  with  lum  ia  ra}>ture  to  his  birds,  thou 
shalt  fiud  cadences  in  their  song  sweeter  than  were 
ever  known  to  thee  before ;  nnd  drink  his  wine  with 
him  in  an  honest  and  cheery  companionship,  with 
grateful  reference  to  that  Brixo  who  planted  the 
Viae  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  warm  it  into 
social  truth  and  tenderness. 

Thus,  that  which  many  have  esteemed  the  hard- 
est requisition  of  Christianity,  that  we  should  love 
otliers,  namely,  as  ourself,  shall  prove  to  thee  a 
source  of  the  richest  and  most  refiued  and  unfailing 
pleasure;  and,  without  diminishing  the  abundance 
of  those  who  surround  thee,  make  thee  a  large  and 
grateful  sharer  in  it 

Thou  shalt  walk  over  the  Earth  like  a  Visitant 
from  above,  enjoying  and  promoting  Virtue  in  everv 
foi*m ;  and  unmldii.g,  out  of  the  beautiful  and  useful, 
the  cheerful  and  the  ffood.  Thoughts  for  the  hap- 
piness of  othera  shall  rise  whispering  from  thy  heart, 
in  prayerful  words,  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  and  thou 
shalt  know  that  tliey  have  all  been  heard.  Thou 
shalt  look  upward  for  illumination,  or  for  support, 
and  no  doua  intervene  between  thee  and  the  Source 
of  Light  and  Strength. 

Young  and  old  shall  oome  forth  to  greet  thee 
with  open-handed  Joy.  And,  if  thou  shouldest  be 
Woman — flowers  shall  spring  up  to  mark  thy  foot- 
steps, the  skies  smile  over  thee,  and  the  wooils  grow 
gay  and  musical  at  thine  approach ;  for  thou  hast 
the  happiness  of  others  for  their  own  sake  at  thine 
heart,  thy  pure  heart,  thy  true  heart,  thy  Won  Ail's 
heart — 

And  thence,  flows  all  that  glads  or  ear  or  slf^t, 

All  melodlM  the  echoes  of  that  voico, 
AU  colon,  a  soffUBlon  horn  that  light 
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[oroh  18, 1800.  His  boyhood  fell  upon  the  period 
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of  the  If  apcdeonio  "  state  and  woe,"  and  of  Qie 
oppresMon  of  hU  Dative  oountry.  Aa  a  diild  hia 
fMlinj;s  were  m>  impressed  by  the  gloom  of  his 
family,  thM  when  the  French  entered  Berlin  in 
his  sixth  year,  he  was  ao  moved  by  the  spectacle 
aa  to  be  token  from  the  windows  in  a  fit  of  load 
sobbing.  He  himself  relatee  another  instance  of 
Bensibility  in  his  life,  when  he  first  stood,  in  hU 
yonth,  before  the  Madonna  di  SanSiBto  of  Raphael, 
at  Dresden.  In  a  student's  journey  he  walked 
there  from  Jena,  living  on  bread  and  plums  by 
the  way.  lie  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  be- 
fore the  picture,  that  hi.i  emotion  attracted  the 
Bttentaonof  aladf,  whom  he  dtterwards  discovered 
to  be  one  of  the  daofrhters  of  the  great  Tieck. 
Bhe  spoke  to  him,  and  enconraged  bis  senUment, 
The  generous,  sensitive  nature  of  the  boy  was 
•oon  to  be  tried  in  a  mgged  school.     At  the  Bab 


Kapoleon.  Lieber  escaped  the  appointment  of 
anny-surgeon,  wliich  his  youth  revolted  at,  and 
entered  a^  a  volunteer  with  one  of  his  brothers  the 
re^ment  Cotberg,  which  »bs  stationed  nearest 
the  French  frontier.  He  fought  at  Lipny  and 
Waterloo,  and  received  tivo  severe  wonnda  at  the 
aKsanlt  i>f  Namur,  on  the  20th  June,  lie  waii  lett 
for  two  days  on  the  b:ittle-ficld.  On  his  retni-n 
home  he  became  a  zeoloos  follower  of  Dr.  Jabn, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  prc|iared  himself  with 
ardor  for  the  Univeraity  of  Beilin. 

In  1S19,  sooti  after  Snnd's  murder  of  Eolzehno 
had  directed  the  attention  of  tliegovernment  to  the 
pBtnotfi,  Ueber  was  ajrcsted.  Afteron  imprisoii- 
metit  of  four  months  he  was  dismie^icd,  aa  it  was 
Btated  "  nothing  could  a''  yet  ledL-covtred  against 
him,"  except  general  liberalism,  while  he  was  in- 
formi'd  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  tti  study 
in  A  Prusuan  University,  and  uiat  he  could  never 
expect  "  employment"  in  the  stale.  Ho  went  to 
the  ITniverbity  of  Jena,  where  he  took  at  once 
the  degree  of  Doctor,  to  awiuiie  the  privileges  of 
an  "  academic  citizen"  of  lliat  institution. 

In  1620  the  government  informed  him  that  he 
might  pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Bolle,  but  thnt  he  must  never  expect  employment 
in  "  school  or  church."  He  passed  his  time  here 
in  the  most  retired  way  ;  yet  the  police  intei^ 
ftrences  were  bo  annoying  that  he  resolved  to  live 
In  Dresden.  In  the  autuinci  of  1821  he  travelled 
on  foot  through  Switzerland  to  Marseilles  with  a 
view  of  embarking  there  as  "  Philheliene"  for 
Greece.  After  a  life  of  great  privations  in  Greece 
for  several-months,  during  which  he  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  want,  he  found  himself  obliged  t^^ 
reembark  for  Italy,  where,  in  the  house  of  the 
Fnissian  minister,  Niebuhr,  at  Rome  (which  held 
at  that  time  the  distinguished  Bunsen  as  Secretary 
of  Legation^,  he  found  the  kindest  reception.  In 
Niehuhr's  douse  he  wrote  his  Gennan  work, 
Jtmrnal  of  my  Sojourn  in  Greece  in  the  year 
1822.  (Leipsig,1823.)  This  work  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  with  the  tempting  tjtte  of  the  German 
Aiiachanis,  with  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  Dutch  pnblisher  sent  a  box  of  very  old  Hook 
to  tlie  author,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  profit 
he  had  made  out  of  the  involuntary  Anacharsie. 

After  about  a  year's  rendenoe  in  Borne,  Lieber 
travelled  with  Niebuhr  to  Naples  and  back  to  Ger- 
many, where,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  aanr- 


anoes  that  henceforth  he  mi^bt  tire  nnmoleeted 
in  Fmssia,  he  was  agiun  impni^ned.  In  Eujinick, 
chiefly  becaoae  he  resoloCely  declined  to  ^ve 
information  concerning  former  associates.  During 
this  imprisonment,  when  he  was  allowed  book 
and  pen,  he  stadied  vigorously,  reading  Bayle's 
Dictionary  and  writing  poems.  When  the  in- 
vestigation was  over,  he  was  offered  a  fellow- 
prisoner  as  a  companion ;  bat  he  preferred  his 
books  and  veraea.  At  length  Niebuhr  was  called 
from  Bonn  to  assist  the  Prussian  Council  of  State, 
and  did  not  rest  till  he  saw  his  fHend  onoe  ntore 
oat  of  prison.  When  Lieber  was  released  he 
selected  some  of  his  poemfl,aDd  Knt  them  loJean 
Panl,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  asking 
the  veteran  philosopher  for  af^k  opinion.  Not 
hearing  from  him,  Lieber  set  down  the  silence  for 
disapproval.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
conntry,  and  many  years  aflerwarda,  when  he 
was  settled  in  Soutn  Carolina,  Un>.  Lee.  the 
American  author  of  the  Life  of  Jcnn  Paul,  wrote 
to  atk  him  whether  he  was  the  famous  Litber  to 
whom  Richter  hod  addressed  the  beautiful  and 
encouraging  letter  on  certain  poems  ofhis  compo- 
sition. Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Jean 
Paul  had  written  to  Lieber,  but  the  letter  had 
never  reached  him.  Jean  Paul  was  now  deail, 
and  Lieber,  in  a  distant  connti^',  no  more  wrot« 
German  poetry.  Be  jwnned,  however,  a  sonnet 
on  the  (iccnsion,  which  was  widely  circulated  in 
Germany. 

The  poems  written  in  prison  he  publiiibed  in 
Berlin,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fnuiz  Arnold. 

Having  been  infonncd  that  a  tliird  arrest  was 
pending,  he  took  refuge,  in  ISi;5,  in  England, 
where  he  lived  a  year  in  London,  supporting  him- 
self by  literary  labors,  and  oa  a  private  ti:acher. 
While  in  London  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  Gtniian, 
on  the  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction,  aitd 
also  oontribated  to  several  German  periodicals 
and  joomals. 
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and  polities  in  wytnl  cities.  He  also  founded  a 
swimming  school  in  Boston,  aooi»rding  to  the 
principles  which  General  Pfnel^  whose  pupil  he 
had  been  in  Beriin,  had  introduced  in  the  Prussian 
army.  Dr.  lieber  is  a  capital  swimmer.  He 
several  times  tried  his  skill  with  John  Quincy 
Adams,  when  the  latter  wjis  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1828  he  commenced  the  pnblication,  at 
Philadelphia,  of  the  EneytlopadAa  Ammieana^ 
which  was  completed  in  1832.  He  took  as  his 
basis  Brockhans' Conversations-Lexicon.  He  then 
lived  in  Boston,  where,  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  visited  by  Justice  Story,  with  whom  a 
friendship  sprang  up,  which  continued  during  the 
life  of  the  j urist.  Story  contributed  many  arti  des 
to  the  Encyclopsedia,  which  are  enumerated  in  his 
life  bv  his  son,  and  feelingly  acknowledged  in 
Deber  s  work  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Goveni- 
ment. 

While  engaged  in  editing  the  cycloptedia  he 
had  occasion  to  address  Joseph  Bnonaparte,  then 
in  this  country,  on  some  points  respecting  tlie  life 
of  Napoleon.    This  led  to  a  considerable  corres- 

Sndence  and  a  Djsrsonal  acquaintance,  which  Dr. 
eber  has  lately  commemorated  in  an  article  in 
Putnam*3  Magazine  on  the  publication  of  his 
deceased  friend's  correspondence.* 

While  in  Boston  he  also  published  a  translation 
of  a  French  work  on  the  July  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Caspar  Hauscr 
by  Feuerbach,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  on 
criminal  law  in  Germany.  This  translation  passed 
through  several  editions. 

In  1832  Dr.  Lieber  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  wrote  a  trans^lation  of  the  work  of  his 
friends  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tooqueville  on  the 
Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
introduction  and  numerous  notes,  which,  in  turn, 
were  translated  in  Grermany.  While  in  New 
York  he  received  the  honorable  charge  of  writing 
a  plan  of  education  and  instruction  for  Girard 
College,  which  was  published  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  forms  a  thin  octavo  volume.  In 
1834  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  a 
Supplement  to  his  Encyclopeedia ;  but  the  times 
proved  inauspicious,  during  the  bank  derange- 
ment, and  the  publishers  deterred  the  work  for  a 
time. 

In  Philadelphia  he  published  two  worics— 
yt  Letten  to  a  Gentleman  %n  Oermany  on  a  Trip  to 
Niagofra,  republished  in  London  as  ^^  The  Stranger 
in  America,'*  a  change  made  by  the  London  pub- 
lisher, and  Beminiscenoes  of  an  Int^rwwne  with 
Niebuhr  the  Historian^  also  republished  in  Lon- 
don. The  latter  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  Mr.  Hugo,  son  of  the  jurist  of  the  name. 
y  In  1838-'J  he  published  his  Political  Ethics  at 

'  I^oston  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  with  the  usual 
typographical  luxurv  of  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lit- 
tle and  Brown.  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  Ethics,  general  and  po- 
litical ;  the  second,  which  goes  more  into  detail, 
of  the  morals  of  the  state  and  of  the  citizen.  The 
grand  rules  of  right  are  laid  down  according  to 
the  exalted  code  of  principle  and  honor,  as  the 
various  questions  are  passed  in  review,  in  which 
private  morality  is   in  contact  with  the  law ; 
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civil  or  social  regulation.  The  work  does  not 
deal  in  abstractions,  but  discusses  such  topics 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  war  and  its  mani- 
fold relations,  voting,  combinations  for  different 
purposes,  the  limitation  of  power,  &c. 

This  was  succeeded  after  a  considerable  interval 
in  1853  by  a  somewhat  similar  work  on  Civil  K 
Liberty  and  Self-Oircemmenty  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  a  calm,  ingenious,  rational  ana- 
lysis of  the  essential  principles  and  forms  of  free- 
dom in  ancient  and  modern  states;  exhibiting  a 
much  abused  idea  in  its  practical  relation  with 
the  checks  and  counterchecks,  and  various  ma- 
chinery of  political  and  legal  institutions.  As  in 
his  other  works,  the  subject  is  everywhere  illus- 
trated by  examples  and  deductions  from  history 
and  biography,  the  author^s  wide  reading  and  ex- 
perience affording  him,  apparently,  inexhaustible 
material  for  the  purpose.  . 

His  Legal  Bermsneuties  or  Prineiples  of  Inter-  V 
pretation  and  Conetruetion  in  Law  and  Politics^ 
is  one  of  Dr.  Lieber*s  chief  works.  The  separa- 
tion of  interpretation  from  construction,  and  the 
ascertainment  of  principles  peculiar  to  each,  has 
been  adopted  by  eminent  American  Jurists,  as  Dr. 
Greenleaf  in  his  work  on  Evidence. 

His  Enays  on  Labor  and  Property  is  one  of 
his  most  important  contributions  to  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

In  1844,  Li  eber  visited  Europe,  While  in  Ger- 
many, he  published  two  small  works  in  German ; 
one  on  Extra  Mural  and  Intra  Mural  Executione^ 
in  which  measures  were  proposed  which  the 
Prussian  government  has  adopted  avowedly  on 
his  suggestion;  and  Fragments  on  Subjects  of 
Penology,  a  term  which  was  first  used  by  Lieber 
for  the  science  of  punishment,  and  which  has 
since  been  adopted  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1848  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  while  at 
Frankfort,  published  in  Gorman  The  Independence  y^ 
of  the  Law,  Ths  Jvdiciary,  and  a  Letter  on  Two 
nouses  of  Legislature. 

Of  the  numerous  remaining  publications  of  Lie- 
ber, we  may  mention  his  Translation  of  Hams- 
horn's  Latin  Synonymes,  in  use  as  a  school-book ; 
his  interesting  compilation — Great  Stents  descrih-'^ 
ed  by  Great  Historians  or  Eye-  Witnesses ;  The 
Character  of  the  Gentleman,  which  takes  a  wide 
view  of  the  quiility,  carrying  it  into  provinces  of 
public  and  social  lite  where  it  has  been  too  often 
forgotten.  He  thus  seeks  the  gentleman  in  war, 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar, 
and  on  the  plantation. 

His  Essays  on  Subjects  qf  Penal  Law  and  the 
Penitentiary  Systems,  published  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Prison  Discipline  Society ;  on  the  Abtise  of 
the  Pardoning  Powsr,  re-published  as  a  docu- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  New  York ;  Remarks 
on  Mrs.  Fry^s  Views  of  Solitary  Confinement,  pub- 
lished in  England;  a  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary 
System,  published  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  are  so  many  appeals  to  practical  philan- 
thropy. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  a  pamphlet  addressed 
to  Senator  Preston,  urging  mternational  copy- 
ri^ht  law;  a  Letter  on  Anglican  and  Gallican  ^ 
Liberty^  translated  into  German  with  many  notes 
and  additions  by  Mittermaier,  the  Grennan  Crimi- 
nalist and  Publicist;  a  paper  on  the  Vocal  Sounds 
of  Lawa  Bridgman^  ^Ae  Blind  Deaf  Mute,  com- 
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pcureA  mih  the  EUmenU  (^  Fhonstie  Language^ 
published  in  the  Smithsonian  collections ;  a  thin 
volume  of  English  poetry,  7%e  We$t  and  (M^r 
Poem$.  If  wanting  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
more  polished  productions,  Dr.  Lieber^s  occasional 
▼erses,  like  his  other  compositions,  are  marked  by 
their  force  and  meaning.  Of  one  of  tiiem,  an  Ode 
on  aproposed^hip-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacinc,  Prof.  Longfellow  remarked,  **  It  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  canal  itself  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear." 

In  this  enumeration,  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  review  and  minor  articles  of  Lieber ;  nmr  do 
we  pretend  to  have  given  all  the  pamphlets  which 
have  proceeded  from  his  active  pen.  Dr.  Lieber 
is  at  present  engaged  on  an  Encyclopesdiac  work 
of  facts,  to  be  entitled  ^'The  People^s  Dictionary 
of  General  Knowle<!ge." 

These  various  writings  &ve  severally  character- 
ized by  the  same  qualities  of  ingenuity  of  thought, 
sound  sense,  and  fertile  illustration,  drawn  Som 
books  and  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  de- 
pendent to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  it  may  be 
added,  upon  a  vigorous  constitution  and  happy 
temperament 

In  the  just  observation  of  Brockhans'  German 
Conversations-Lexicon  ^^his  works  have  a  cha- 
racter wholly  peculiar  to  themselves,  since  they 
are  the  result  of  German  erudition  and  philoso- 
phical spirit,  combined  with  English  manliness 
and  American  liberty." 

Since  1885,  Dr.  Lieber  has  been  employed  as 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia;  to  which 
has  been  added  a  professorship  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. In  connexion  with  this  duty.  Dr.  Lieber 
delivered  an  Inaugural  on  ^^  History  and  Political 
Economy  as  necessary  branches  of  superior  edu- 
cation in  Free  States,'*  abounding  in  ingenious 
and  learned  suggestion.  As  the  most  concise  in- 
dication of  the  spirit  which  he  infuses  into  the 
teaching  of  the  liberal  studies  of  his  professorship, 
we  may  mention  the  furnishing  and  decorations 
of  his  lecture  room.  This  is,  in  some  respects, 
unique,  though  its  peculiarity  is  one  which  might 
be  followed  to  advantage  in  all  seats  of  learning. 
In  place  of  the  usual  bare  walls  and  repulsive  ac- 
cessories of  education,  it  is  supplied  with  busts  of 
the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  set 
up  on  pedestals,  and  bracketed  on  the  walls,  which 
also  boar  Latin  inscriptions ;  while  the  more  im- 
mediate utilities  are  provided  for  in  the  large  sus- 
pended maps  and  blackboards.  A  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  exhibits  the  weighty  and  pithy  apho- 
rism— 

NON  SCnOLiB  SED  VTT^ — ^V1T.«  UTRIQtJE. 

Another  on  a  panel  taved  by  Dr.  Lieber  from 
the  recent  consumption  by  fire  of  the  former  Col- 
lege Cha[>el  in  which  Preston.  Legare,  and  otlier 
distinguished  men  were  graduate,  records  the 
favorite  saying  of  Socrates  in  Greek  characters — 

XAAEHA  TA  KAAA 

The  busts,  to  which  each  class  as  it  enters  Col- 
lege makes  an  addition  of  a  new  one  by  a  sub- 
scription, now  number  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  So- 
crates, Homer,  Demosthenes,  Milton,  Luther,  and 
the  American  statesmen,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  McDufSe,  and  Webster.     One  of 


the  blackboards  is  assiffned  to  the  iUtutratSon  of 
the  doctor^s  historical  lectxures.  It  is  called  the 
**  battle  blackboard"  and  is  permanently  marked 
in  colunma  headed, — ^name  of  the  war ;  in  what 
country  or  province  the  battle ;  when ;  who  vic- 
torious, over  whom ;  effidcts  of  the  battle ;  peace. 

OeoAB  HoisTOOMKRT  LiiEBKS,  a  SOU  of  Dr.  Lieber, 
has  published  several  works  in  connexion  with 

I  his  profession  of  Mining  Engineer.  H\sJMaym^9 
Guide,  which  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1862, 

I  has  met  with  distinguished  success.* 

Tm  oBmBMAiaT  auMAcm  n  politiob  avd  imnnmon 

TBS  AIMMMm  OK  THS  CHASACTBB  OF  THS  liUMTLMUAX. 


The  greater  the  liberty  is  which  we  enjojr  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  the  more  bifiding,  necesBarily,  be- 
comes the  obligation  of  self-restraint^  and  conse- 
quently  the  more  important  all  the  rules  of  action 
which  flow  from  our  reverence  for  the  pure  chorae- 
ter  of  the  gentleman — an  importance  which  is  en- 
hanced in  the  present  period  of  our  country,  because 
one  of  its  striling  features,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  an 
intense  and  genml  attention  to  rights,  without  a 
parallel  and  equally  intense  perception  of  corres- 
ponding obligations^  But  right  ana  obligation  are 
twins--they  are  each  other's  com^iments,  and  can- 
not be  severed  without  undermining  the  ethical 
ground  on  which  we  stand — that  ground  on  which 
alone  civilization,  justice,  virtue,  and  real  progress 
can  build  enduring  monumentik  Bight  and  obliga- 
tion are  the  warp  and  the  woof  ei  the  tissue  of 
man*s  raoml,  and  therefore  likewise  of  man's  civil 
life;  Take  out  the  one,  and  the  other  is  in  'worth- 
less eonfiuion.  We  must  return  to  this  momen- 
tous principle,  the  firat  of  all  moral  government, 
and,  as  fairness  and  calmness  are  two  prominent  in- 
gredients in  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  it  is 
plain  that  this  reform  must  be  materially  promoted 
py  a  genersl  diffusion  of  a  sincere  regard  for  that 
character.  Liberty,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
enjoyment  of  unfettered  action,  necessarily  leads  to 
licentiousness  without  an  increased  binding  power 
within;  for  liberty  affords  to  man  indeed  a  firee 
choice  of  action,  but  it  cannot  sbsolve  him  from  the 
duty  of  choosbg  what  is  right,  £ur,  liberal,  urbane, 
and  handsome. 

Where  there  is  freedom  of  action,  no  matter  in 
what  sphere  or  what  class  of  men,  there  alwavs 
have  been,  and  must  be,  parties,  whether  they  oe 
call^  party,  school,  scot,  or  '*  faction."  These"  will 
necessarily  often  act  against  each  other ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  principles  of  morality.  The  prin- 
ciple that  everytning  is  permitted  in  politics  is  so 
shameless  and  ruinous  for  all,  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here  But  there  are  a  great  many  acta 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  possiUe  to  prove  them 
wrong  acceding  to  the  strict  laws  of  ethics,  never- 
theless appear  at  once  as  unfair,  not  strietiy  honor- 
able, or  ungenUemanlike,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  essential  prosperity  of  a  free  country, 
that  these  acts  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  that  in  the 
minor  or  higher  assemblies  and  in  all  party  struggles, 
even  the  intensest,  we  ought  never  to  abandon  the 
standard  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  all  importnnt  that 
parties  keep  in  "  good  humour,"  as  Loini  Clarendon 
said  of  the  whole  country.  One  deviation  from  fair- 
ness, candor,  decorum,  and  **  fair  play,"  begets  an- 
other and  worse  in  the  opponent,  and  from  the 
kindliest  difference  in  opinion  to  the  fiercest  struggle 
of  factions  sword  in  hand,  is  but  one  unbroken  gra- 
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dual  deaeent,  however  great  the  dktanee  may  be, 
while  few  things  are  sorer  to  forestall  or  arrest  this 
degeneracy  thaa  a  common  and  hearty  esteem  of  the 
character  of  the  gentleman.  We  have  in  our  country 
a  noble  example  of  calmness,  truthfulness,  dignity, 
fairness,  and  urbanity— the  constituents  of  the  cha- 
racter which  occupies  our  attention,  in  the  father  of 
our  country ;  for  Washington,  the  wise  and  steadfast 
patriot,  was  also  the  high-minded  gentleman.  When 
the  dissatisfied  officers  of  his  army  informed  him  that 
they  would  lend  him  their  support,  if  he  was  willing 
to  build  himself  a  throne,  he  knew  how  to  blend  the 
dictates  of  his  oath  to  the  commonwealth,  and  of  his 
patriotic  heart,-  with  those  of  a  gentlemanly  feeling 
towards  the  deluded  and  irritated.  In  the  sense  in 
which  we  take  the  term  here,  it  is  not  the  least  of 
his  honors  that,  through  all  the  trying  periods  and 
scenes  of  his  remarkable  Ufe,  the  historian  and 
moralist  can  write  him  down,  not  only  as  Washing- 
ton the  Great,  not  only  as  Washington  the  Pure,  but 
abo  as  Washington  the  6entlem:in.  *  •  •  j 
must  not  omit  mentioning,  at  least,  the  importance 
of  a  gentlemanly  spirit  in  all  international  transac- 
tions with  sister  nations  of  our  race— and  even  with 
tribes  which  follow  different  standards  of  conduct 
and  morality.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  show  more 
irresutibly  the  real  progress  which  human  society 
has  made,  than  the  general  purity  of  judges,  and  the 
impi-orement  of  the  whole  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  leading  nations,  at  least,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vastly  improved  morals  of  modem  interna- 
tional interoourse,  holding  diplomatic  fraud  and  in- 
ternational trickery,  bullying,  and  pettifogging,  as 
no  lojs  unwise  thaa  immoraL  History,  andthat  of 
our  own  times,  especially,  teaches  us  that  nowhere 
is  the  vaporing  braggadocio  more  out  of  place,  and 
the  true  gentleman  more  in  his  proper  sphere,  than 
in  conducting  iutematioaal  affairs.  Fairness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  collected  self-respect  on  the  other, 
will  frequently  make  matters  easy,  where  swagger- 
ing taunt,  or  reckleds  conceit  and  insulting  xoUy, 
may  lead  to  the  serious  misunderstanding  pr  entire 
nations,  and  a  sanguinary  end.  The  firm  and  digni- 
fied carriage  of  our  Senate,  and  tlie  absence  of  petty 
passion  or  vain-gloriousness  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, have  brought  the  Ore^^on  question  to  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  end — an  affair  which,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  was  believed  by  many  to  be  involved  in 
difficulties  which  the  sword  alone  was  able  to  cut 
short.  Kven  genuine  personal  urbanity  in  those  to 
whom  international  affairs  are  intrusted,  is  very 
frequently  of  the  last  importance  for  a  happy  ulti- 
mate good  understanding  between  the  mightiest 
nations. 

We  may  express  a  similar  opinion  with  reference 
to  war.  Notmng  mitij^ntes  so  much  its  hardships, 
and  few  things,  depending  on  individuals,  aid  more 
in  preparing  a  welcome  peace,  than  a  gentlemanly 
spirit  m  the  commanders,  officers,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
tne  combatants  towards  their  enemies,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers  itselC  I  might  give  you  many 
striking  proo&,  but  I  observe  that  my  clepsydra  is 
neiirly  run  oat.  Let  me  merely  add,  as  a  fiict 
worthy  of  notice,  that  political  assassination,  espeoial- 
ly  in  times  of  war,  was  not  looked  upon  in  antiquity 
as  inadmissible;  that  Sir  Thomas  More  mentions  the 
aisasaination  of  the  hostile  captain,  as  a  wise  measure 
resorted  to  by  his  Utopians;  that  the  ambassadors 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  later,  the  Common- 
wealth-men in  exile,  were  picked  off  by  assassination ; 
while  Charles  Fox,  during  the  war  with  the  French, 
arrested  the  man  who  offered  to  assassinate  Kapo- 
leon,  informed  the  French  government  of  the  fact, 
and  sent  the  man  out  of  the  country ;  and  Admiral 
Lord  St  Vincent,  the  stem  enemy  of  the  French,  di- 


rected his  secretary  to  write  the  fbllowing  answer  to 
a  similar  offer  made  by  a  French  emigrant :  "  Lord  St 
Vincent  has  not  words  to  express  the  detestation  in 
which  he  holds  an  assassin."  Fox  and  Vincent  acted 
Uke  Christians  and  gentlemed. 

I  have  mentioaed  two  cheering  characteristics  of 
our  period,  showing  an  essential  progress  in  our 
race.  I  ought  to  add  a  third,  namely,  the  more 
gentlemanly  spirit  which  pervades  modem  penal 
Uws.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  whole  system  of 
punition  has  greatiy  improved,  because  men  have 
made  penology  a  subject  of  serious  reflection,  and 
the  utter  fallacy  of  many  of  the  principles,  in  which 
our  foreffithers  seriously  believed,  has  at  length 
been  exposed.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible 
to  study  the  history  of  penal  law  without  clearly 
perceiving  that  punishments  were  formerly  dictated 
DV  a  vindictive  ferocity — an  ungentiemanly  spirit 
of  oppression.  All  the  accumulated  atrocities  heaped 
upon  the  criminal,  and  not  unfrequentiy  upon  his 
innocent  kin,  merely  because  he  was  what  now 
would  gently  be  called  "  in  the  opposition,"  make 
us  almost  hear  the  enraged  punisher  vulgarly  utter, 
"  Kow  I  have  you,  and  you  shall  see  how  I'll  man- 
age you."  Archbishop  Laud,  essentially  not  a 
gentieman,  but  a  vindictive  persecutor  of  every  one 
who  dared  to  differ  from  his  coarse  views  of  State 
and  Church,  presided  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  ani- 
mated its  members  when  Lord  Keeper  Coventry 
pronounced  the  folio winff  sentence  on  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  for  slandering  Prelacy : 
"  that  the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet  during  life— should  be  finea  ten  thousand 
pounds — and,  after  being  degraded  from  holy  orders 
Dy  the  high  commissioners,  should  be  set  in  the 
pillory  ill  Westminster — ^there  be  whipped — ^after 
oeing  whipped,  again  be  set  in  the  pillory — ^havc 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off — ^have  his  nose  slit — ^be 
branded  in  the  face  with  a  double  S.  S.,  for  Sower 
of  Sedition — afterwards  be  set  in  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  there  be  whipped,  and  after  being 
whipped,  again  be  set  in  the  pillory  and  have  his 
other  ear  cut  off."  The  whole  council  agreed. 
There  was  no  recommendation  to  pardon  or  mitiga- 
tion. The  sentence  was  inflicted.  Could  a  gentle- 
man have  proposed,  or  voted  for  so  brutal  an  accu- 
mulation of  pain,  insult,  mutilation  and  ruin,  no 
matter  what  the  fundamental  errors  prevailing  in 
penal  law  then  were  f  Nor  have  I  selected  this, 
from  other  sentences,  for  its  peculiar  cruelty.  Every 
student  in  history  knows  that  they  were  common  at 
the  time,  aeaiust  all  who  offended  authority,  even 
unknowingly.  Compare  the  spirit  which  could  over- 
whelm a  victim  with  such  brutality,  and  all  the 
branding,  pillory,  and  whipping  still  existing  in 
many  countries,  with  the  spirit  of  calmness,  kind- 
ness, yet  seriousness  and  dignity  which  pervades 
such  a  punitory  scheme  as  the  Pennsylvania  eremi- 
tic penitentiary  system,  which  for  the  very^  reason 
that  it  is  gentlemanly,  is  the  most  impressive  and 
penetrating,  therefore  the  most  forbidding  of  all. 

Let  me  barely  allude  to  the  duties  of  the  gentle- 
man in  those  countries  in  which  slavery  still  exists. 
Plato  says,  genuine  humanity  and  real  probity  are 
brought  to  the  test,  by  the  behavior  of  a  man  to 
slaves,  whom  he  may  wronff  with  impunity.  He 
speaks  like  a  gentieman.  Although  his  golden  rule 
applies  to  all  whom  we  may  offend  or  grieve  with 
impunity,  and  the  fiur  and  noble  use  of  any  power 
we  may  possess,  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  a  gentle- 
man, yet  it  is  natural  that  Plato  should  have  made 
the  treatment  of  the  slave  the  peculiar  test,  because 
slavery  gives  tiie  greatest  power.  Cicero  says  we 
should  use  slaves  no  otherwise  than  we  do  our  day 
laborers. 
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TBS  mo  GAKAlj— VMM  TIB  An.AjmO  TO  IHB  VACDIC. 

An  Od€  to  the  American  PmpU  and  iMr  Congrem^  o»rMMi- 
kiff the Me$»ag€ of  th§  UnUoiSUUet  FrmuEontin  JMorn^ 
Ur,  184T. 

Rend  America  asnnder 
And  unite  the  Binding  Sea 
That  emboIdenB  Man  and  tempers- 
Make  the  ocean  firee. 

Break  the  bolt  that  bars  the  panage. 
That  oup  River  richly  ponrs 
Western  wealth  to  western  nations ; 
Let  that  sea  be  ours — 

Oan  by  all  the  hardy  whalers. 
By  the  pointing  Oreeon, 
By  the  west-impelled  and  working. 
Unthralled  Saxon  son. 

Long  indeed  they  have  been  wooiDg, 
The  Pacific  and  nis  bride ; 
Now  'tis  time  for  holy  wedding — 
Join  them  by  the  tide. 

Have  the  snowy  surfs  not  struggled 
Many  centuries  in  vain 
That  their  lips  miffht  seal  tV.e  union  ? 
Lock  then  Main  to  Main. 

When  the  mighty  Ood  of  nature 
Made  this  favored  continent. 
He  allowed  it  yet  unsevercd, 
That  a  race  be  sent, 

Able,  mindful  of  his  purpose, 
Prone  to  people,  to  subdiie, 
And  to  bind  the  land  with  iron. 
Or  to  force  it  through. 

What  the  prophet-navigator, 
Seeking  straits  to  his  Catais, 
But  began,  now  consummate  it — 
Make  the  strait  and  pass. 

Blessed  the  ejes  that  shall  behold  it, 
When  the  pointing  boom  shall  veer. 
Leading  through  Uie  parted  Andes, 
While  the  nations  cheer! 

There  at  Suez,  Europe's  mattock 
Cuts  the  briny  road  with  skill, 
And  must  Darien  bid  defiance 
To  the  pilot  still  f 

Do  we  breathe  this  breath  of  knowledge 
Purely  to  enjoy  its  zest  f 
Shall  the  iron  arm  of  science 
Like  a  sluggard  rest! 

Up  tlien,  at  it  I  earnest  people  I 
Bravely  wrought  thy  scorning  blad'^. 
But  there's  fresher  fame  in  store  yet. 
Glory  for  the  spade. 

Wliat  we  want  is  naught  in  envy, 
And  for  all  we  pioneer ; 
Let  the  keels  of  every  nation 
Through  the  isthmus  steer. 

Must  the  globe  be  always  ffirded 
Ere  we  get  to  Bramah's  pnest  t 
Take  the  tissues  of  your  Lowells 
Westward  to  the  East 

Te,  that  vanquish  pain  and  distance, 
Ye,  enmeshing  Time  with  wire. 
Court  ye  patiently  for  ever 
Yon  Antarctic  iret 

Shall  the  mariner  for  ever 
Double  the  impending  capes, 
While  his  longsome  and  retracing 
Needless  course  he  shapes! 


What  was  darinc  for  our  fiithen. 
To  defy  those  biUows  fierce, 
Is  but  tame  for  their  descendants; 
We  are  bid  to  pieree. 

Te  that  fight  with  printing  annies, 
Settie  SODS  on  forlorn  track, 
Ab  the  Romans  flung  their  eagles, 
But  to  win  them  back. 

Who,  undoubtinff,  worship  boldness, 
And,  if  baffled,  bolder  rise. 
Shall  we  lag  when  grandeur  beckons 
To  this  good  emprise  f 

Let  the  vastness  not  appal  jm\ 
Greatness  is  thy  destiny. 
Let  the  doubters  not  recall  us ; 
Venture  suits  the  free^ 

Like  a  seer,  I  see  her  throning, 
WiNLAKD  strong  in  freedom's  health. 
Warding  peace  on  both  the  waters. 
Widest  Commonwealth. 

Crowned  with  wreaths  that  still  grow 
Guerdon  for  untiring  pain. 
For  the  wise,  the  stout,  and  steadfast: 
Rend  the  land  in  twain. 

Cleave  America  asunder, 
Tliis  is  worthy  work  for  theei 
Hark !    The  seas  roll  up  imploring 
"  Make  tiie  ocean  free." 

GSOBOS  BANCROFT. 
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Geobob  Banoboft,  the  eminent  Amerioan  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Worcester,  Massadrasetta,  in 
the  year  1800.  His  father,  Aaron  Bancroft,  was 
the  distinguished  Congregationalist  olei^grman  of 
that  place.*  He  took  particular  oare  of  nts  son's 
edncation,  which  was  pursued  at  the  academy  of 
Dr.  Abbot,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  A  con- 
temporary letter,  dated  October  10,  1811,  written 
by  ttie  eminent  Dr.  Nathan  Parker,  of  Portsmouth, 
to  Dr.  Bancroft,  records  a  visit  to  the  school, 
with  special  mention  of  the  promising  George. 

^'  I  have  this  day,''  writes  this  friend  of  tiie  fa- 
mily, ^^  made  a  visit  at  Exeter,  and  spent  an  hour 
with  George.  I  found  him  in  good  health,  and 
perfectiy  satisfied  with  his  situation.  He  appean 
to  enter  into  the  studies  which  he  is  pursuing 
with  an  ardor  and  laudable  ambition  wbich  gives 
promise  of  distinction,  and  which  must  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  a  parent.  I  conversed  with  him 
on  his  studies,  and  found  him  very  ready  to  make 
discriminating  remarks — ^and  as  much  as  I  ex- 
pected from  him.  I  was  surprised  at  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  conversed,  and  the  maturity 
of  mind  which  he  discovered.  •*♦♦♦'* 
I  found  that  be  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
distinctions  which  are  conferred  on  thoee  who 
excel,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  them.  1 
was  much  pleased  with  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
covered on  this  subject  He  said  there  were 
prizes  distributed  every  year,  or  every  term  (I 
forgot  which),  to  those  who  exacted  in  particular 
studies.  He  expressed  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
one,  but  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  succeed, 
for  he  was  the  youngest  but  three  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  he  did  not  think  he  should  gain  a  prize, 
but  be  would  try.  These,  you  may  say,  are  tri- 
fling things,  but  they  discover  a  disposition  of 
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miod,  with  which  I  think  7011  must  be  pvtified. 
I  made  inqniriea  of  Ur.  Abbot  oooceniing  him. 
Be  observed  that  he  wu  a  very  fine  lad :  that 
he  «>peared  tu  hare  the  stamina  of  a  dia- 
tiugmaned  man;  that  be  took  hia  rank  among 
tlM  firat  loholars  in  the  academj,  and  that  he 
wiehed  I  would  eeod  him  half  a  do«o  Miab 
boys." 

The  word  of  prombe  thns  spoken  to  the  fa- 
ther's ear  baa  not  been  broken  to  the  world. 

In  1817,  before  he  had  con^teted  his  seven- 
teenth year,  the  youth  received  his  degree  of  Ba- 
Aelor  ik  Arta  at  Cambridge.  The  next  year 
be  went  to  Enrupe,  and  studied  at  Gottingenand 
Berlin,  where  he  availed  himself  of  tbe  beat  op- 
portunitJea  of  literary  coltore  presented  by  those 
eminent  nniveraities.  Before  his  retnm  to  Aine* 
rica,  in  isas,  he  had  made  the  toor  of  England, 
SwitMrland,  Geninny,  and  Italy.  His  mind  was 
now  richly  furnished  with  the  treaaorea  of  ancient 
fiterature,  with  the  anperadded  modem  metaphy- 
sial onltm^  of  the  Geniian  nniversities.  The 
tboronghneas  of  his  studies  is  shown  in  the  phi- 
lo^phical  sommaries  of  Roman  history  and  po- 
licy, and  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  then 
rapidly  gnininK  the  ascendant,  which  he  not 
long  after  published  in  America;  while  a  thin 
vulnme  of  poeina,  published  at  Boston  in  1823, 
witnwsw  to  Us  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  artd 
and  nature,  as  be  traversed  the  ruins  of  Italy  and 
the  sablime  scenery  of  Switzerland.  He  ^so  at 
this  time,  from  liia  ^bteenth  to  bis  twenty- 
fimrth  year,  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  tnumla- 
tions  of  siimo  of  the  ohief  minor  poems  of  Bchil- 
ler,  Ooethe,  and  other  German  aothors,  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  and 
have  been  lately  revived  bv  the  aothor,  in  his 
Collection  of  Misoellanies.  fle  also  wrote  for  the 
early  Toluines  of  Walsh's  American  Quarterly 
Review,  a  namber  of  articles,  marked  by  their 
aMdemic  and  philosophio  spirii ;  among  othars,  a 
striking  paper  on  the  Doctrine  of  Temperaments; 
a  kin<L-ed  philosophical  Essay  on  Enimi ;  and 
papers  on  Poland  and  Russia,  of  iiistorical  saga' 
dty  and  penetration. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  the  Unildd  States, 
Hr.  Bancroft  bod  been  appointed  Tutor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard,  where  he  oontinoed  for  a  year ;  sob- 
seqaently  OBrrving  ont  his  plans  of  edncation,  in 
ooonesion  with  his  friend  Dr.  J.  Q.  Ci^well,  as 
priikoipal  of  the  Roonil  Ilill  school,  at  Northamp' 
tot),  Massaohoaetts. 

Mr.  Bancroft  early  became  a  politidan,  attxoh- 
Ing  himadf  to  tbe  r^ocratic  party.  One  of  the 
frmta  ot  baa  promotion  of  its  interests  was  his 
appmntment  Dom  Prudent  Von  Bnren,  in  ISSS, 
to  the  oolleotOTship  of  the  port  of  Boston.  He 
retained  this  oaioetilU841.  In  1844  he  wostlie 
eantHdate  of  the  Democratic  minority,  in  Mas- 
saohnsetts,  for  tbe  office  of  Governor.  He  wos 
invited  by  President  Pdk,  in  1846,  to  a  seat  in 
tiie  Cabinet  a*  Secretury  of  the  Navy,  the  duties 
of  whiah  he  dlsoharf^d  with  his  onstomory  eneray 
and  efficiency  in  tbe  canse  of  improvement.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Great  Britain,  and  held  tiiis  distinguished 
pocntion  till  1S49.  He  then  retomed  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Here  he  has  established  his  home,  and  here  he 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fkshionable,  literary,  and 

political  circles  of  the  oity.  He  has  tilled  t^e 
office  of  President  of  the  American  OeograpUoal 
Sociuty ;  is  a  distinguished  member  of  Uie  Amo- 
rioao  Ethnologioat  ai)d  New  York  Historical 
Societies ;  and  has  on  several  oocasjona  appeared 
as  a  pnblio  orator,  in  coimezion  with  these  and 
other  liberal  interests  of  the  city.  His  summers 
are  passed  at  his  oonntry-seal  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 


Buwnn'i  BtMtaei 


The  most  importnnt  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft'C 
literary  career,  his  Hutory  qf  Hia  VtiUtd  SCatti, 
from  th«  Duanary  q/"  eA«  Ameriean  Continent, 
appeared  in  a  first  volume,  in  1S84.  It  stmok  a 
new  vein  in  American  History,  ori^nol  in  dedgn 
and  conception.  TerM  and  |>ointed  in  style,  in 
brie^  ringing  sentences,  it  took  the  sabjeot  ont 
of  the  hands  of  mere  annalists  and  commenta- 
tors, and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of 
philosophical  narration.  The  original  pre&oe 
stamped  the  character  of  the  work,  in  its  leading 
motives,  the  anchor's  sense  of  its  importance,  and 
his  reliance  on  tbe  energetic  imlnstry  which  was 
to  aooomplish  it  The  pictoresque  aoconnt  of  the 
colonial  period  gave  the  pnbiic  the  first  impres- 
uon  of  tne  anther's  vivid  narrative;  while  the 
ti-ibulA  to  Roger  Williams  was  an  indication  of 
the  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
was  to  characterize  the  work.  The  second  and 
third  followed,  frequentiy  appearing  in  new 
editions. 

The  interval  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  absence  in  Eu- 
rope WHS  profitably  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  historioal  studies,  for  whioh  his  rank  <iS 
ambassador  gave  him  new  fhcilitiee  of  original 
research  in  the  government  archivi^e  of  London 
and  Paris.  Approaching  the  revolationary  pe- 
riod he  was  at  Uiat  stage  of  the  narrative  where 
this  aid  become  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
was  freely  rendered.  The  records  of  the  Btat« 
Paper  Office  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  vast 
array  of  military  and  dvil  oorrespond^oe,  and 
legal  and  commercial  detail,  were  freely  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Viscount 
Polmerston,  fiiri  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
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mU:  while  in  the  British  Uosemn  and  fn  the 
privat«  oolleotiona  of  varioua  noble  feriiilie*,  the 
tnost  iDt«r«eting[iiaiiuw;rtpts  were  freejy  rendered 
to  the  hJBtorian.  Among  tbe  )aCter  were  the  pa- 
pers of  Cbethain,  the  Earl  of  Shelbame,  tbe  Duke 
of  Ortftun,  the  Earl  of  Dertmoath,  aiid  sereral 
han<1red  notes  which  pa)«ed  betweeu  George  the 
Third  and  Lord  North. 

U.  Gnizot,  the  French  minisUr,  extended  simi- 
lar courtesies  In  Paris,  where  Mr.  Bancroft,  whs 
aided  b^  it.  iUgnut,  M.  Lamartine,  and  De 
TooqueviUe.  Tlie  relation-  of  America  with 
other  Enropeon  Btatea  of  tliu  Continent  were  also 
examined. 

In  addition  to  these  rcsouroes  abroad,  the  pro- 
greae  of  hie  work  eecured  to  Mr.  Bancroft  at  home 
&eqQent  vnloable  opportnnities  of  tbe  examina- 
tion of  original  autliorities  in  private  and  pnbUo 
oolleotiona  in  all  pnirM  of  the  conntry.  Among 
theee  are  the  niimcrons  inannBcriptB  of  the  apostle 
of  American  libenv,  Samuel  Adamn. 

Thns  anned,  and,  vith  the  dailj  incrca^ng  re- 
sources of  the  already  vast  Americnn  hlBtorical 
llbratj,  fed  b J  a  thou-and  rills  ol'  publication,  of 
biography,  family  memoirs,  town  ami  Etafie  hislc- 
fiee,  and  the  numeroiis  niodes  of  antiquarian  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Bancroft  enters  on  eiich  successive 
Tolame  of  his  national  work  with  an  increiiited 
momentum.  Resuming  tbe  record  in  1662  with 
the  pnblication  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  traces 
the  period  from  1748,  the  author  advanced  rapidly 
to  tiie  fifth  and  ^xth,  the  laut  of  which,  bringing 
the  narrative  to  the  immediate  eomnMnoement  of 
the  Revolution  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  in 
MaRBBohuBetta,  appeared  in  1804.  Ilere,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  era,  the  author  panses  for  a 
while ;  we  may  be  snre  to  guther  new  strength 
for  the  approHching  conSict. 

The  sjieciality  of  Mr.  Bancrofl's  history  is  its 
prompt  recognition  and  philosophical  development 
of  the  elements  of  liberty  existing  in  the  conntry 
— ftora  tlie  settlement  of  the  first  colonists  to  the 
matured  era  <rf  independence.  He  traces  this 
^lirit  in  (he  natnrsl  conditions  of  the  land,  in  men 
uid  in  events.  History,  in  his  view,  is  no  acci- 
dent or  obonoe  concuitenoe  of  incidents,  bat  an 
organic  growth  which  the  actors  control,  and  to 
which  they  are  subservienL  The  nation  became 
IVee,  he  majnt^na,  from  the  nccessitv  of  the 
hnnian  constitutioi],  and  becanEe  it  deliberately 
willed  to  be  free.  To  this  end,  in  his  view, 
all  thonghts,  all  passions,  all  delights  ministered. 
To  detect  this  prevailing  influence,  tliis  hidden 
impnlse  to  the  march  of  events,  in  every  variety 
of  character,  in  every  change  of  position,  whether 
la  tbe  town  meeting  of  New  England  or  the 
parliament  of  England;  whether  in  the  yeoman  or 
the  governor;  in  the  church  or  at  the  luir;  intbe 
habits  of  the  sailor  or  of  the  pioneer;  in  the 
m^ed  independence  of  New  England  or -the  un- 
easy softbrauoe  of  Loui'^aiia :  this  'a  our  historian^ 
ever  present  idea.  The  ardor  of  the  porsiiit  may 
Bometimee  bendretnctantfacts  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  keener  eye  of  retrospection  may  rend  with 
more  cert^nty  what  hirked dimly  inantioinntion; 
bnt  the  main  deduction  is  correct.  The  history 
of  America  is  the  hi-*torv  of  liberty.  The  antlior 
never  relaxes  his  grasp  of  this  oentz^  law.  Hence 
the  manly  vigor  and  enio  grandenr  of  his  storj'- 

With  this  leading  idea  Mr.  Bancroft  auouates 


the  mo«t  minute  attentJ<Hi  to  detail.  Hta  page  k 
crowded  with  facts  brought  forward  with  tlte  air 
1^  realities  of  the  litue.  He  does  not  disdain 
to  cite  in  his  text  the  very  words  of  tbe  M  actors 
as  they  were  nttered  in  the  ballad,  the  sennon,  the 
speet^,  or  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  This  gives 
verisitnfKtnde  to  hia  story.  It  is  a  histoi;  of  the 
people  as  well  aa  of  the  state. 


In  IBRS  Mr.  Bancroft  pnbliiabed  a  Tolnme  of  '^ 
Literary  omd  SutDrxcaX  MxteAlaniet,  oontaining  "^ 
a  portion  of  his  early  Essays  from  the  Reviews  ; 
his  poetical  tranelations  from  the  German ;  several 
historical  artidea  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
a  few  oooasiiHuJ  diseonrseB,  including  an  address 
in  memory  of  Chamiing,  in  1842;  an  oration 
commemorative  of  Andrew  Jackeon,  spoken  at 
Washington  in  1815,  and  the  doqaent  discourse 
at  the  celebration  of  tbe  fiftieth  ttnnivereary  of 
the  New  York  Historical  8oci^,  on  "The  Ke- 
ceerity,  the  Reality,  and  the  Prcanise  of  tbe  Pro- 
greiv  of  the  Hnman  R.irt.>" — topioi  which  were 
handled  by  the  light  U>tti  of  moderti  scieooe  and 
philosophy. 

To  this  enntneration  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  writings 
we  may  add  an  Abridjiraent  of  hia  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  tbe  United  States;  and  among 
other  speeches  and  addreraes,  a  lectore  m  "  The  j 
Onltare,  the  Sopport,  and  the  Otjject  of  Art  in  a  '^ 
BepnUic,"  in  tbe  eonrse  <rf  the  New  Yoi^  Histo- 
ric^ Sodety  in  18G2 ;  and  anotbo'  be£ire  the 
Mechnnios'  Institnte  of  New  Yoik  m  1858,  on 
"  The  Office,  Appropnate  Onttiire,  and  Dnty  of 
tbe  Mecbmiio." 


Eveiy  b<me  of  reform  (rom  purlinnient  vantiJied. 
Bigotry  and  tynuiny  prevuled  more  than  ever,  and 
Fena,  despsinns  of  rtdief  in  Europe,  bent  the  trhele 
energv  of  his  mind  to  ■ocomplish  the  eetablisbioent 
of  a  ^ee  govemtnent  in  tbe  New  World.    For  that 
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•"tiMvenly  end,"  he  was  prepared  by  the  MTere 
dtBoipline  of  life,  and  the  love,  without  aiiaimulatioii, 
trhioD  formed  the  baaia  of  hia  oharaeter.  The  seiiti- 
■MBt  of  oheerfol  homaDity  waa  irrepreiMbly  atrong 
ia  hie  boaom ;  aa  with  John  £Uot  and  Roger  Wii- 
liame,  benevoienee  goabed  prodigaUy  from  hia  ever- 
overflowing  heart,  and  when,  in  hia  Ute  old  age, hia 
intellect  was  impaired,  and  hu  reason  prostrated  by 
apoplexy,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  rose  serenely 
over  the  eloads  of  diseaae.  Possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary greatness  of  mind,  yaat  oonceptioue»  remarkable 
for  their  nniversality  and  precision,  and  "snrpaesing 
in  speonlative  endowments  /*  conTenant  with  men, 
and  books,  and  governmenta,  with  yarions  langnagea> 
and  the  forms  of  political  combinations,  aa  they 
existed  in  England  and  France,  in  Holland,  and  the 
principalities  and  free  cities  of  Gennany,  he  yet 
sought  the  eouroe  of  wisdom  in  his  own  souL 
Hmuane  by  nature  and  by  Buffering;  familiar  with 
the  royal  family;  iotimate  with  Sunderland  and 
Sydney ;  acquainted  with  Russell,  Halifax,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Buckingham ;  as  a  member  of  tiie  Royal 
Society,  the  peer  of  Newton  and  tlie  great  scholars 
of  his  age, — ^ne  valued  the  promptings  of  a  free  mind 
more  t£ui  the  awards  of  the  learned,  and  reverenced 
the  singlC'roinded  sincerity  of  the  Nottingham  shep- 
herd more  than  the  authority  of  colleges  and  the 
wisdom  of  piiilosophersL  And  now,  being  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  a  year  older  than  was  Locke, 
when,  twelve  years  before,  he  had  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  Carolina,  the  Quaker  legislator  was  come 
to  the  New  World  to  lay  the  foundations  of  states. 
Would  he  imitate  the  vaunted  system  of  the  great 
philoeopherf  Locke,  like  William  Penn,  waa  tole- 
rant ;  both  loved  freedom ;  both  cherished  truth  in 
stnoerity.  But  Locke  kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at 
the  fires  of  tradition ;  Penn  at  the  living  liglit  in  the 
eouL  Iiocke  sought  truth  through  the  senses  and 
the  outward  world;  Penn  looked  inward  to  the 
divine  revelations  in  every  mind.  Locke  compared 
the  soul  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  just  as  Hobbes  had 
compared  it  to  a  slate,  on  which  time  and  chance 
might  scrawl  their  experience ;  to  Penn,  the  soul  was 
an  org:m  which  of  itself  instiiictively  breathes  divine 
harmonies,  like  those  musical  instruments  whieh  arc 
^  curioualy  and  perfectly  framed,  that,  when  once 
set  in  motion,  they  of  themselves  give  forth  all  tlie 
melodies  designea  by  the  artist  that  made  them. 
To  Locke,  *'  C^nseienee  is  nothing  else  than  oar  own 
opinion  of  our  own  actions ;"  to  Penn,  it  is  the  image 
of  God,  and  hia  oraole  in  the  souL  Looke,  who  was 
never  a  lather,  esteemed  '*  the  dul^  of  parents  to 
preserve  their  children  not  to  be  unaer8to<Mi  without 
reward  and  punishment ;"  Penn  loved  his  children, 
with  not  a  thought  for  the  oonsequenceBw  Locke, 
who  was  never  married,  declares  marriage  an  affair 
of  the  senses;  Penn  reverenced  woman  as  the  object 
of  fervent,  inward  affection,  made^  not  fbr  lost,  Dut 
for  love.  In  studying  the  understanding,  Locke  be- 
{^ns  with  the  sonrces  of  knowledge ;  Penn  with  an 
mventoiy  of  our  intellectual  treaaares.  Loeke  de- 
duces gOTernment  from  Noah  and  Adam,  reata  it 
upon  contract,  and  aimounces  its  end  to  be  the 
security  oi  property;  Peon,  far  from  going  back  to 
Adam,  or  even  to  Noah,  declares  that  "  there  must 
be  a  people  before  a  government,"  and,  deducing  the 
right  to  institute  government  from  man's  moral 
nature,  seeks  its  fundamentAl  rules  in  the  immutable 
dictates  **of  universal  reason,"  its  end  in  freedom 
and  happiness.  The  system  of  Locke  lends  itseLT  to 
contenamg  factions  of  the  most  opposite  interests 
and  purposes ;  the  doctrine  of  Fox  and  Penn,  being 
but  the  common  creed  of  humanity,  forbids  division, 
and  insures  the  highest  moral  unity.  To  Locke, 
happiness  is  pleasure ;  things  are  good  and  evil  only 


in  reference  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  to  "  inquire 
after  the  hishest  good  is  as  absurd  as  to  dispute 
whether  the  oest  relish  be  in  apples,  pluois,  or  nuts ;" 
Penn  esteemed  happiness  to  lie  in  the  subjection  of 
the  baser  instincts  to  the  instinct  of  Beity  in  the 
breast,  good  and  evil  to  be  eternally  and  always  aa 
unlike  as  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  inquiry  after 
the  highest  good  to  involve  the  purpoee  ofexistenoek 
Loeke  says  plainly,  that,  but  for  rewards  and  punish- 
ments beyond  the  grave,  '*  it  is  certairUy  tight  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  enjoy  what  we  delight  in ;"  Penn, 
like  Plato  and  Fenelon,  maintained  tue  doctrine  so 
terrible  to  despots,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his 
own  sake,  and  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  intrinsic 
lovelinesa  Locke  derives  uie  idea  of  infinity  firom 
the  senses,  describes  it  as  purely  negative,  and 
attributes  it  to  nothing  but  space,  duration,  and 
number ;  Penn  derived  the  idea  from  the  soul,  and 
ascribed  it  to  truth,  and  virtue,  and  God.  Locke 
deeUres  inunortality  a  matter  with  which  reason  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  that  revealed  truth  must  be  sus- 
tained by  outward  signs  and  visible  acts  of  power ; 
Penn  saw  truth  by  its  own  light,  and  summoned  the 
soul  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  glory.  Locke  be- 
lieved *'  not  so  many  men  in  wrong  opinions  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  because  the  greatest  part  have 
no  opinions  at  aU,  and  do  not  know  what  they  con- 
tend for ;"  Penn  likewise  vindicated  the  many,  but  it 
was  because  truth  is  the  oommon  inheritance  of  the 
race;  Locke,  in  his  love  of  tderance,  inveighed 
a^nst  the  methods  of  persecution  as  **  Popish  prae^ 
tices ;"  Penn  eensnrea  no  aect^  but  condemned 
bigotry  of  all  sorts  aa  inhuman.  Loeke,  as  an  Ameri- 
can lawgiver,  dreaded  a  too  numerous  democracy, 
and  reserved  all  power  to  wealth  and  the  feudal  pro- 
prietaries ;  Penn  believed  that  God  is  in  every  conr 
science,  his  light  in  every  soul ;  and  therefore, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  built— such  are  his  own 
wordfr— "  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind.**  This  is  the 
praise  of  William  Penn,  that,  in  an  age  which  hod 
seen  a  popular  revolution  shipwreck  popular  liberty 
among  selfish  factions;  which  had  seen  Hugh  Peters 
and  Henry  Vane  perish  by  the  hangman's  cord  and 
the  axe;  in  an  age  when  Sydney  nourished  the 
pride  of  patriotism  rather  than  the  sentiment  of 
philanthropy,  when  Russell  stood  for  the  liberties  of 
nis  order,  and  not  for  new  enfranchisements,  when 
Harrington,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 
government  should  reet  on  property,— Penn  did  not 
despair  of  humanity,  and,  though  all  history  and  ex- 
penenee  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  dared 
to  cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's  capacity  for  seU" 
^vernment  Consoious  that  there  was  no  room  for 
Its  exercise  in  EngUmd,  the  pure  enthusiast,  like 
Calvin  and  Descartes,  a  voluntary  exile,  was  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  I>elaware  to  institute  "  the  Holy 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,  Brad- 
dock  set  his  troops  in  motion.  A  little  below  the 
Youghiogeny  they  forded  the  Monongahela,  and 
marched  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  tranquil 
stream,  displaying  outwardly  t«t  the  forests  the  per- 
fection of  military  discipline,  brilliant  in  their  aiu> 
isling  uniform,  their  burnished  arms  gleaming  in  the 
bright  summei's  Btm,bQt  sick  at  heart,  and  enfeebled 
by  toil  and  unwholesome  diet  At  noon  they  forded 
tlie  Monongahela  again,  and  stood  between  the  rivers 
that  form  the  Ohio,  only  seven  miles  distant  from 
their  junction.  A  detachment  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  led  by  LieutenantrColonel  Thomas  Goge, 
and  clopely  attended  by  a  working  party  of  two  hun- 
dred an  I  fifty,  under  St  Clair,  advanced  crfutiously, 
with  guides  ar.d  flanking  parties,  along  a  path  but 
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twelve  het  wide,  towards  the  uneren  woody  eonn- 
try  that  was  between  them  and  Fori  Duquesne.  The 
general  was  following  with  the  columns  of  artillery, 
baggage,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  when  a 
Tery  heavy  and  ouick  fire  was  heard  in  the  front 

Aware  of  Braadoek's  progress  by  the  fidelity  of 
their  scouts,  the  French  had  resolved  on  an  ambas- 
eade.  Twice  in  council  the  Indians  declined  the 
enterprise.  **  I  shall  go,*  said  De  Beanjeo,  **  and 
will  Tou  suffer  your  father  to  go  alone  f  I  am  sure 
we  shall  conquer  ;**  and,  sharing  his  confidence,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  be  his  companions.  At  an 
early  hour,  Contrecosur,  the  eommatidant  at  Fort  Do- 
quesne,  detached  De  Beaujeu,  Dmuais  and  De  Liff- 
ne^,  with  Ices  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  Frencn 
and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  and  thirtv-eeven 
savnges,  under  orders  to  repair  to  a  favorable  spot 
selected  the  preceding  evemng.  Before  reaching  it 
they  found  tnemselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  advancing  in  the  best  possible  order; 
and  De  Benuieu  instantly  began  an  attack  with  the 
utmost  vivacity.  0.nge  should,  on  the  moment,  and 
without  waiting  for  orders,  have  sent  support  to  his 
flanking  parties.  His  indecision  lost  the  day.  The 
onset  was  met  courageously,  but  the  flanking  guards 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  party,  leaving 
their  two  six-pounders  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  vanguard  which  the 
general  had  sent  ns  a  reinforcement,  and  which  was 
attempting  to  form  in  face  of  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right  Thus  the  men  of  both  regiments  were  heap> 
ed  together  in  promiscuous  eonAision,  among  the 
dense  forest  trees  and  thickset  underwood.  The  ge- 
neral himself  hurried  forward  to  share  the  danger 
and  animate  the  troops ;  and  his  artillery,  thongh  it 
could  do  little  barm,  as  it  played  against  an  enemy 
whom  the  forest  concealed,  yet  terrified  the  savages 
and  made  them  waver.  At  this  time  De  Beaujeu 
fell,  when  tlie  brave  and  humane  Dumas,  taking  the 
command,  gave  new  life  to  his  party :  sending  the 
savages  to  attack  the  English  in  flank,  while  he  with 
the  Trench  and  Cr.i;adian8,  continued  the  combat  in 
Iront  Already  the  British  regulars  were  raising 
shouts  of  victory,  when  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
the  Indians,  posting  themselves  most  advantagemisly 
behind  large  trees  *'  in  the  front  of  the  troops  and 
on  the  hills  which  overhung  the  right  flank,"  invisi- 
ble, yet  making  the  woods  re-echo  tlteir  war-whoop, 
fired  irregularly,  but  with  deadly  aim,  at  **  the  fur 
mark"  offered  oy  the  **  compact  botiy  of  men  be- 
neath them."  I^one  of  the  English  that  were  engag- 
ed would  say  they  saw  a  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and 
**  many  of  the  oflicers,  who  were  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  the  whole  time,  would  not  assert  that  they 
saw  one." 

The  combat  was  obstinate,  and  continued  for  two 
hours  with  scarcely  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
either  side.  Had  the  regulars  shown  courase,  the 
issue  would  not  have  been  doubtful :  but  terrified  by 
tiie  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  dispirited  by  a  manner 
of  ^hting  such  as  they  had  never  imagined,  they 
would  not  long  obey  the  voice  of  their  offieers,  but 
fired  in  platoons  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  load, 
aiming  among  the  trees,  or  firing  into  the  air.  In 
the  midst  of  the  strange  seene,  nothing  was  so  sub-  i 
lime  as  the  persevering  gallantry  of  the  officers.  | 
They  tised  the  utmost  art  to  encourage  the  men  to 
move  upon  the  enemy ;  they  told  them  off  into  small 
parties  of  which  they  took  the  lead ;  they  bravely 
formed  the  front;  they  advanced  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  small  bodies,  sometimes  separately,  to  reco- 
ver the  camion,  or  to  get  possession  of  the  hill ;  but 
were  sacrificed  by  the  soldiers,  who  declined  to  fol- 
low them,  and  even  fired  upon  them  from  the  rear. 
Of  eighty-six   officers,  twenty-six    were  killed, — 


among  them,  Sir  Peter  Halket,-^4md  thirty  seven 
were  wounded,  ineluding  Gage,  and  other  field  vfA 
cers.    Of  the  men,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded, 
Braddoek  braved  every  danger.    His  secretary  was 
shot  dead ;  both  his  English  aids  were  disabled 


ly  in  the  engagement,  leaving  the  American  alone  w 
distribute  his  ordem  **  I  expeeted  every  moroent^" 
said  one  whose  eye  was  on  Washinston,  *'  to  see  him 
foil  Nothing  but  the  snperintenmog  eare  of  Pro- 
videnee  eonld  nave  saved  him."  "An  Indian  ehief— 
I  suppose  a  Shawnee— singled  him  oat  with  his  nAe, 
and  bade  others  of  his  warrion  do  the  same.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him ;  four  balls  penetrated 
his  eoat"  **Some  potent  Manitou  guarcu  his  life,* 
exclaimed  the  savage.  **  Death,"  wrote  Washington, 
"  was  levelling  my  eoropanions  on.  every  side  of  me ; 
but,  by  the  all-powefjfoJ'^iBpensatiDnsof  ProvideniM, 
I  have  been  protected."  **  To  the  pfublie,"  said  Dn- 
vies,  a  learned  divine,  in  the  followingmonth,  "  I 
point  out  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  I  eannot  but  hope  Providence  has  preserved 
in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to 
his  eonn  try."  *' Who  is  Mr.  Washington?"  asked 
Lord  Halifax  a  few  months  later.  **  I  know  nothinff 
of  him,"  he  added,  **  bnt  that  they  any  be  behaved 
in  Braddoek's  action  as  bravely  as  if  he  really  loved 
the  whistling  of  bullets."  The  Virginia  troops  dbow^ 
ed  great  valor,  and  were  neariy  all  massacred.  Of 
three  companies,  scarcely  thirty  men  were  left  alivei 
Ci^ptain  Peyronney  ana  all  his  oflkers,  down  to« 
corporal,  were  kiUed ;  of  Poison's,  whose  bravefy 
was  honored  by  the  Legislatare  of  the  Old  Dominion^ 
onl^  one  was  left.  But  **  those  they  call  regulan, 
havinff  wasted  their  ammunition,  broke  ai|d  ran,  as 
sheep  before  hounds,  leaving  the  artillery,  provisions, 
baggage,  and  even  the  private  papers  of  tbe  general 
a  prey  te  the  enemy.  The  attempt  to  rally  them 
was  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of 
the  mountain."  "  Tints  were  the  English  most  scan- 
dalously beaten."  Of  privates,  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  were  killed  or  wounded ;  while  of  theFrench 
and  Indians,  only  three  officers  and  thirty  men  fdl, 
and  bnt  as  many  more  wounded. 

Braddoek  haa  five  bones  disabled  under  him;  at 
last  a  bullet  entered  his  right  side,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  with  difficulU^  brought  off 
the  field,  and  borne  in  the  train  of  the  nigitives.  Au 
the  first  day  he  was  silent;  but  at  night  be  roused 
himself  to  say,  "  Who  would  have  thought  it  T  The 
meeting  at  Dunbar's  camp  made  a  day  of  confusion. 
On  the  twelfth  of  July,  Dunbar  destroyed  the  re- 
maining artillery,  and  burned  the  public  stores  and 
the  heavy  baggage,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds, — pleading  in  excuse  that  he  had  the 
orders  of  the  dying  general,  and  being  himself  resolv- 
ed, in  midsmnmer,  to  evacuate  Fort  (^mberland,  and 
hurry  to  Philadelphia  for  winter  qunrtersi  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  day  they  all  retreated.  At  night 
Braddoek  roused  from  his  lethargy  to  say,  **  We  shall 
better  know  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time," 
and  died.  His  grave  may  still  be  seen,  near  the  na- 
tional road,  about  a  mile  west  of  Fort  Necessity. 

Binui.  UFB  nr  bvolajiin* 

But  if  aristocracy  was  not  excluded  from  towns, 
stin  more  did  it  pervade  the  rural  life  of  England. 
The  climate  not  only  enjoyed  the  softer  atmosphere 
that  belongs  to  the  western  side  of  masses  oTland, 
but  was  further  modified  by  the  proximity  of  every 
part  of  it  to  the  sea.  It  knew  neither  long  continu- 
ing heat  nor  cold ;  and  was  more  friendly  to  daily 
employment  throughout   the  whole    year,  within 

*  From  the  Chapter,  Englud  as  it  was  in  1768,  in  tb«  Fifth 
YolanM  pf  the  Hlstoij. 
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<!oon  or  withont,  than  muf  in  Earope.  The  island 
was  **  a  little  world"  of  its  own ;  with  a  "  happj 
breed  of  men"  for  ito  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  hardi* 
hood  of  the  Norman  was  intermixed  with  the  gentler 
qnalities  of  the  Gelt  and  the  Saxon,  just  as  nails  are 
rabbed  into  steel  to  temper  and  harden  the  Damasons 
blade.  They  loved  country  life,  of  which  the  mQd- 
ness  of  the  clime  increased  the  attractions;  since 
every  grass  and  flower  and  tre6  that  had  its  home 
between  the  remote  north  and  the  neighborhood  of 
tiie  tropics  would  live  abroad,  and  such  only  ex- 
cepted as  needed  a  hot  sun  to  unfold  their  bloom,  or 
concentrate  their  aroma,  or  ripen  their  fruit,  would 
thrive  in  perfection :  so  that  no  region  could  show 
such  a  varied  wood.  The  moi:sture  of  the  sky 
fnvored  a  soil  not  naturally  very  rich:  and  so  fructi- 
fied the  earth,  that  it  wns  clad  m  perpetual  verdure. 
Nature  had  its  attractious  even  in  winter.  The 
ancient  trees  were  stripped  indeed  of  their  foliage ; 
but  showed  more  cleanr  their  fine  proportions,  and 
the  undisturbed  nests  of  the  noisy  rooks  among  their 
bonghs;  the  air  was  so  mild,  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  still  graaed  on  the  freshly  springing  herbage; 
and  the  deer  found  shelter  enough  by  crouching 
amongst  the  fern;  the  smoothly  shaven  grassy  walk 
was  soft  and  yielding  under  the  foot ;  nor  was  there 
a  month  in  the  year  in  which  the  plough  was  idle. 
The  large  landea  proprietors  dwelt  often  in  houses 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  the  times  when 
England  was  gemmed  all  over  with  the  most  delicate 
ttnd  most  solid  structures  of  Gothic  art  The  very 
lanes  were  memoriab  of  early  days,  and  ran  as  they 
had  been  laid  out  before  the  conquest;  and  in  mills 
for  grinding  corn,  water-wheels  revolved  at  their 
work  just  where  Uiey  had  been  doing  so  for  at  least 
eight  hundred  years.  Hospitality  also  had  its  tradi- 
tions; and  for  untold  centuries  Christmas  had  been 
the  most  joyous  of  the  seasons. 

The  system  was  so  completely  the  ruling  element 
in  English  history  and  English  life,  especially  in  the 
country,  that  it  seemed  the  most  natural  orffauization 
of  society,  and  was  even  endeared  to  the  dependent 
people.  Hence  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy,  with- 
out haughtiness  or  arrogance,  implied  rather  than 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  undisputed  rank ;  and 
female  beauty  added  to  its  loveliness  the  blended 
graces  of  dignity  and  homility-*-mo8t  winning,  where 
acquaintance  with  sorrow  had  softened  the  feeling  of 
superiority,  and  increased  the  sentiment  of  comoas- 
iion. 

Yet  the  privileged  class  defended  its  rural  pleasures 
and  its  agricultural  interests  with  impassioned  vigi- 
lance, rhe  game  laws  parcelling  out  among  the 
large  proprietors  the  exclusive  right  of  hnuting, 
which  nad  been  wrested  from  the  king  a^  too  griev< 
ous  a  prerogative,  were  maintained  with  relentless 
severity ;  and  to  steal  or  even  to  hamstring  a  sheep 
was  asmuch  punished  by  death  as  murder  or  treason. 
During  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  sixty-three 
new  capital  ofifenoes  had  been  added  to  the  criminal 
laws,  and  fLv9  new  ones,  on  the  average,  contanned 
to  be  discovered  annually ;  so  that  the  criminal  code 
of  England,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  rural 
gentry,  seemed  written  in  blood,  and  owed  its  miti-. 
gation  only  to  executive  clemency. 

But  this  cruelty,  while  it  encouraged  and  hardened 
offenders,  did  not  revolt  the  instinct  of  submission  in 
the  rural  population.  The  tenantry,  for  the  most 
part  without  permanent  leases,  holding  lands  at  a 
moderate  rent,  transmitting  the  occupation  of  them 
from  ihther  to  son  through  many  generations. 

With  calm  dsslres  thst  ssked  but  little  room, 

elnng  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  ivy  to  massive  old 
woUa.    Tliey  loved  to  live  in  his  lights  to  lean  on  his 


support,  to  gather  round  him  with  affectionate  defer- 
ence rather  than  bo^e  cowering ;  and,  by  their  faith- 
ful Attachment,  to  win  his  sympathy  and  care ;  happy 
when  he  was  such  an  one  as  merited  their  lovei 
They  caught  refinement  of  their  superiors,  so  that 
their  cottages  were  carefully  neat,  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles  clambering  to  their  roofs.  They  culti^ 
yated  the  soil  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the  church, 
near  which  reposed  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  for 
almost  a  thousand  ^ears.  The  whole  island  wns 
mapped  out  into  territorial  parishes,  os  well  as  into 
counties,  and  the  a£fairs  of  local  interest,  the  assess- 
ment of  rates,  the  care  of  the  poor  i^nd  of  the  roads, 
were  settled  by  elected  vestries  or  magistrates,  with 
little  interference  from  the  ceutrul  government 
The  resident  mngistrates  were  unpaid,  being  taken 
from  among  the  huided  ge:itry ;  and  the  local  affairs 
of  the  county,  and  all  criminal  atfairs  of  no  uncommon 
importance,  were  settled  by  them  in  a  body  at  tlieir 
quarterly  sessions,  where  a  kind-hearted  landlord 
often  presided,  to  appal  the  convicted  offender  by  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  his  rebuke,  and  then  to  show 
him  mercy  by  a  lenient  sentence. 

Thus  the  local  institutions  of  England  shared  the 
common  character ;  they  were  at  once  the  evidence 
of  aristocracy  and  the  badges  of  liberty. 

IBB  BOSIOM  lUSSAOEl,  IHa 

On  Friday  the  second  day  of  March  a  soldier  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  asked  to  be  employed  at  Gray's 
Ropewalk,  and  was  repulsed  in  the  coarsest  words. 
He  then  defied  the  ropemakers  to  a  boxing  mntch ; 
and  one  of  them  accepting  his  challenge,  he  was 
beaten  off  Returning  wiui  several  of  his  compa- 
nions, they  too  were  driven  away.  A  larger  number 
came  down  to  renew  the  fight  with  cluhe  and  cnt- 
lasses,  and  in  their  turn  encountered  defeat.  By 
this  time  Gray  and  others  interposed,  and  for  tliat 
day  prevented  further  disturbance. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  affair  at  the  Ropewalk, 
but  not  at  the  barracks,  where  the  soldiers  inflamed 
each  other^s  passions,  as  if  the  honor  of  the  regiment 
were  tarnished.  On  Saturday  they  prepared  blud- 
geons, and  being  resolved  to  brave  the  citizens  on 
Monday  night,  they  forewarned  their  particular  ac- 
quaintance not  to  be  abroad.  Without  duly  restrain- 
ing his  men,  Carr,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-ninth,  made  complaint  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  insult  they  had  received. 

The  council,  deliberating  on  Monday,  seemed  of 
opinion,  that  the  town  would  never  oe  safe  from 
quarrels  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  as  long 
as  soldiers  should  be  quartered  among  them.    In  the 

E resent  case  the  owner  of  the  Ropewalk  gave  satis- 
tction  by  dismissing  the  workmen  complained  of. 

The  officers  should,  on  their  part,  have  kept  their 
men  within  the  barracks  after  night-falL  Instead 
of  it  they  left  them  to  roam  the  streets.  Hutchinson 
should  liave  insisted  on  measures  of  precaution,  but 
he,  too,  much  wished  the  fiivor  of  ail  who  had  in- 
fluence at  Westminster. 

Evening  came  on.  The  young  moon  was  shining 
brightly  in  a  cloudless  winter  sky,  and  its  light  was 
increased  by  a  new  fallen  snow.  Parties  of  soldiers 
were  driving  about  the  streets,  making  a  parade 
of  valor,  challenging  resistance,  and  strikiiig  the  in- 
habitants Indiscnmiuately  with  sticks  or  sheathed 
cutiasses. 

A  band,  which  rushed  out  from  Murray's  Bar- 
racks in  Brattle  street,  armed  with  clubs^  cutlasses, 
and  bayonets,  provoked  resistance,  and  an  affray 
ensued.  Ensign  Maul,  at  the  gate  of  the  barrnck- 
yard,  cried  to  the  soldiers,  "  Turn  out  and  I  will 
stand  by  you ;  kill  them ;  stick  them ;  knock  them 
down ;  run  your  bayonets  through  them ;"  and  one 
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soldier  after  anotlier  levelled  a  firelock,  and  threat- 
ened to  ''make  a  lane"  through  the  crowd.  Jnet 
before  nine,  as  an  officer  orossed  Kbg  street,  now 
State  street,  a  harber^s  lad  cried  after  him,  **  There 
goes  a  mean  fellow  who  hath  not  paid  m^  master 
for  dressing  his  hair;"  on  which  tne  sentinel  sta- 
tioned at  the  westerly  end  of  the  Cnstom-liouse,  on 
the  corner  of  Eiug  street  and  Jixchange  laue,  left 
his  post,  and  with  his  musket  gave  the  Boy  a  stroke 
on  the  head,  which  made  him  stagger,  aud  cry  for 
pein« 

The  street  soon  became  dear,  and  nobody  trou- 
bled the  sentry,  when  a  party  of  soldiers  issued  vio- 
lentiy  from  the  main  guard,  their  arms  glittering  in 
the  moonlight,  aud  passed  on  hallooiug,  **  Where 
are  they  t  where  ore  theyf  let  them  comCk"  Pre- 
sently twelve  or  fifteen  more,  uttering  the  same 
cries,  rushed  ikvm  the  south  into  King  street,  and  so 
by  way  of  Gomhill,  towards  Murray's  Barraoks. 
"  Pray,  soldiers,  spare  my  Ufe,'*  cried  a  boy  of 
twelve,  whom  they  met ;  **  No,  no ;  Pil  kill  you  ail," 
answered  one  of  them,  and  knocked  him  down  wiUi 
his  cutlasfli  They  abused  aud  insulted  several  per* 
sons  at  their  doors,  and  others  in  the  street,  *'  run- 
ninff  about  like  madmen  in  a  fury,**  crying  **  Fire," 
which  seemed  their  watchword,  and  **  Where  are 
they  f  knock  them  down."  Their  outrageous  beha- 
vior occasioned  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  head 
of  King  street 

The  oitixenS)  whom  the  alarm  set  in  motion,  came 
out  with  canes  and  dubs ;  and  partly  by  the  inter- 
ference of  well  disposed  offioers,  partly  by  the 
courage  of  Crispus  Attucks,  a  mulatto,  and  some 
others,  the  fray  at  the  barmcks  was  soon  over.  Of 
the  citizeni^  the  prudent  shouted  "  Home,  Home ;" 
others,  it  was  saia,  called  out,  "  Huzza  for  the  main 
guard;  there  in  the  neat;"  but  the  main  guard  was 
not  molested  the  whole  evening. 

A  body  of  soldiers  came  up  Royal  Exchange 
lane,  crying  *'  Where  are  the  cowards!"  and  brand- 
ishing their  arms,  passed  through  King  street 
From  ten  to  twenty  boys  came  after  them,  asking, 
"  Where  are  they,  where  are  they  f"  "  There  is 
the  soldier  who  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  bar- 
ber's boy,  and  they  began  pushing  one  another 
towards  the  sentinel  He  primed  and  loaded  his 
musket  **  The  lobster  is  going  to  fire,"  cried  a  boy. 
Waving  his  piece  about,  the  sentinel  puUed  tlie  trig- 
ger. **  If  you  fire  ^ou  must  die  for  it,"  said  Henry 
Knox,  who  was  padsing  by.  "  I  don't  care,"  replied 
the  sentry ;  *'  damn  them,  if  they  touch  me  TU  fire." 
"  Fire  and  be  damned,"  shouted  the  boys,  for  they 
were  persuaded  he  could  not  do  it  without  leave 
from  a  civil  officer ;  and  a  young  fellow  spoke  out, 
"  We  will  knock  him  down  for  snapping ;"  while  they 
whistled  through  their  fingers  and  nuzzaed.  **  Stand 
off,"  said  the  sentry,  and  shouted  aloud,  "  Turn  out, 
main  guard."    "  They  are  killing  the  sentinel,"  re- 


to  the  guard.  "  He  appeared  in  a  great  flutter  of  spi- 
rits," and  "  ^poke  to  them  roughly."  A  party  of 
six,  two  of  whom,  Kilroi  and  Montgomery,  bad  oeen 
worsted  at  the  Ropewolk,  formed  with  a  corpoml  in 
front,  and  Preston  following.  With  bayonets  fixed, 
they  haughtily  *'  rushed  through  the  people,"  upon 
the  trot,  cursing  them,  and  pusliing  them  as  they 
went  along.  They  found  about  ten  persons  round  the 
sentry,  wmle  about  fifty  or  sixty  came  down  with 
them.  "  For  God's  sake,"  said  Knox,  holding  Pres- 
ton by  the  ooat,  **  take  your  men  back  again ;  if 
they  fire,  your  life  must  answer  for  the  conse- 
quercei."  *'I  know  what  I  am  about,"  said  he, 
hastily,  and  much  agitated.    None  pressed  on  them 


or  provoked  them,  till  they  began  loading,  when  a 
party  of  about  twelve  in  number,  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  moved  from  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  they  had  been  standing,  save  three  cheers, 
and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
muskets  some  of  them  struck  as  they  went  by. 
*'  Tou  are  cowardly  rascals,"  said  the^%  **  for  bring- 
ing arms  against  naked  men ;"  **  lay  aside  your  guns^ 
and  we  are  ready  for  you."  "Are  the  soldiers 
loaded?"  inquired  PaUnes  of  Preston.  **  Yes,"  he 
answered,  '*with  powder  and  ball"  "Are  they 
going  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitantB  f "  asked  Theodore 
Bliss.  **  They  cannot,  without  my  orders,"  replied 
Preston ;  while  the  "  town-bom"  colled  out,  **  Gome 
on,  you  rascals,  you  bloody  backs,  you  lobster 
sooundrels,  fire  if  you  dare;  we  know  yon  dare 
not"  Just  then  Montgomery  received  a  blow  from 
a  stick  thrown,  which  hit  his  musket ;  and  tlie  word 
**  Fire  "  being  given,  he  stepped  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  shot  Attucks,  who  at  tne  time  was  quietly  lean- 
ing OB  a  long  stick.  The  people  immediately  began 
to  move  off.  "  Don't  fire,"  saia  Langford,  the  watch- 
man, to  Kilroi,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  but  yet 
he  did  so,  and  Samuel  Gray,  who  was  standing  next 
Langford  with  his  hands  m  bis  bosom,  fell  lifeless 
The  rest  fired  slowly  and  in  succession  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  dispersing.  One  aimed  deliberately 
at  a  boy,  who  was  running  for  safety.  Mout^merj 
then  pushed  at  Palmes  to  stab  him ;  on  which  the 
latter  knoeked  his  gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  level- 
ling a  blow  at  him,  hit  Preston.  Three  person^ 
were  killed,  among  them  Attucks  the  mulatto ;  eight 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally.  Of  all  the 
eleven,  not  more  than  one  had  had  any  share  in  the 
disturbance. 

80  infuriated  were  the  soldiers,  that,  when  the 
men  returned  to  take  up  tlie  dead,  they  prepared  to 
fire  again,  but  were  checked  by  Preston,  while  the 
Twenty-ninth  regiment  appeared  under  arms  in 
King  street,  as  if  bent  on  a  ftirther  massacre.  *'  This 
is  our  time,"  cried  soldiers  of  the  Fourteenth ;  and 
dogs  were  never  seen  more  greedy  for  their  prey. 

The  bells  rung  in  aU  the  churches;  the  town 
drums  beat  "  To  arms,  to  arms,"  was  the  cry.  And 
now  was  to  be  tested  the  true  character  of  Boston. 
All  its  sons  came  forth,  excited  almost  to  madness: 
many  were  absolutely  distracted  by  the  si^^t  of  the 
deiiii  bodies,  and  of  tine  blood,  which  ran  pleatifiilly 
in  the  street,  and  was  imprinted  in  all  dii^otions  by 
the  foot-tracks  on  the  enow.  "Our  hearts,"  says 
Warren,  "beat  to  arms;  almost  resolved  bv  one 
stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  slaughtered  breth- 
ren." But  they  stood  self-possessed  and  irresistible, 
demandi ng  justice,  according  to  the  law.  "  Did  you 
not  know  that  you  should  not  have  fired  without 
tiie  order  of  a  dvil  magistrate?"  asked  Hutchinson, 
on  meeting  Preston.  "  I  did  it,"  answered  Preston, 
"  to  save  my  men." 

The  people  would  not  be  padfied  Ull  the  regiment 
was  confined  to  the  guard-room  and  the  banacka; 
and  Hutchinson  himself  gave  assurances  that  instant 
inquiries  should  be  made  by  the  county  mogistrateSb 
The  body  of  them  then  retired,  leaving  about  one 
hundred  persons  to  keep  watch  on  the  examination, 
which  lasted  till  three  hours  after  midnight  A 
warrant  was  issued  against  Preston,  who  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Sheriff;  and  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  party  were  delivered  up  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 
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The  moment  we  enter  upon  an  enlarged  con- 
sideration of  existence,  we  may  as  well  believe  ia 
beings  that  are  higher  than  ouiadves,  as  in  those 
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that  are  lower ;  nor  is  it  absurd  to  inquire  trhether 
there  ie  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Induction  warranta 
the  opinion,  that  the  planeU  and  the  stars  are 
tenanted,  or  are  to  be  tenanted,  by  inhabitants  en- 
dowed with  reason ;  for  though  man  is  but  a  new 
comer  upon  earth,  the  lower  animals  had  appeared 
tlirough  unnumbered  ages,  like  a  long  twilight 
before  the  day.  Some  indeed  tremnlouuy  inquire, 
how  it  may  he  in  those  distant  spheres  with  regard 
to  redemption  ?  But  the  scruple  is  uncalled  for. 
Since  the  Mediator  is  from  the  beginning,  he  exists 
for  all  intelligent  creatures  not  less  tl^a  for  aU 
time.  It  is  very  narrow  and  contradictory  to  oon- 
fine  his  offiee  to  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  In 
other  worlds  the  facts  of  history  may  be,  or  rather, 
by  all  the  laws  of  induction,  will  be  different ;  but 
the  essential  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  are, 
and  must  be,  invariable.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  the  power  of  gpravity  extends  through  the 
visible  universe,  than  that  throughout  all  time  and 
all  spaee,  there  is  but  one  mediation  between  Grod 
and  created  reason. 

But  leaving  aside  the  question,  how  far  rational 
life  extends,  it  is  certain  that  on  earth  the  capacity 
of  eonung  into  connexion  with  the  infinite  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  kind,  and  proves  it  to  be 
one.  Uere,  too,  is  our  solace  for  the  indisputable 
foet,  tliat  humanity,  in  its  upward  course,  passes 
through  the  shadows  of  death,  and  over  the  relics 
of  decjiy.  Its  march  is  strown  with  the  ruins  of 
formative  efforts,  that  were  never  crowned  with 
Boooess.  How  often  does  the  just  man  suffer,  and 
sometimes  suffer  most  for  his  brightest  virtues  I 
How  often  do  noblest  sacrifices  to  regenerate  a 
nation  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  vain  1  How 
often  is  the  champion  of  liberty  struck  down  in  the 
battle,  and  the  symbol  which  ne  uplifted,  trampled 
under  foot  I  But  what  is  the  life  of  an  individual 
to  that  of  his  eountry  I  Of  a  state,  or  a  nation,  at 
a  given  moment,  to  that  of  the  race  ?  The  lust 
man  would  eesse  to  be  just,  if  he  were  not  willing 
to  perish  for  his  kind.  The  scoria  that  flv  from  the 
iron  at  the  stroke  of  the  artisan,  show  how  busily 
he  plies  his  task ;  the  clay  which  is  rejected  from 
the  potter's  wheel,  proves  the  progress  of  his  work ; 
the  chips  of  marble  that  are  thrown  off  by  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  leave  the  miracle  of  beauty 
to  grow  under  his  hand.  Nothing  is  lost  I  leave 
to  others  the  questioning  of  Infinite  power,  why  the 
parts  are  distributed  as  they  are,  ana  not  otherwise. 
Humanity  moves  on,  attended  by  its  glorious  com- 
pany of  martyrs.  It  is  our  consolation,  that  their 
sorrows  and  persecution  and  death  are  encountered 
in  the  common  cause,  and  not  in  vain. 


BOBSBT   QBEENHOW. 

KoBBRT  Grbbnhow  was  bom,  in  the  year  1800,  at 
Bichinond,  Virginia.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Greenhow,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
phioe,  who  had  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of 
mayor.  Groenhow^s  mother  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Richmond  theatre,  and  he  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the  same 
calamity.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  removed  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  edu- 
cation. He  here  became  a  stndent  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Hosaok  and  Francis,  and  attended  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Phyaicians  and  Snrseons,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1821,  having  in  the  meantime 
mixed  fi*eely  in  the  best  society  of  the  city,  and 
gained  nni  veraal  respect  by  the  eztentof  his  acquire- 
ments and  the  activity  of  his  mind.  He  early  de- 
veloped the  powers  of  an  unusually  retentive  me- 


mory, said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  the  preseodt 
generation  only  by  that  of  the  historian  Niebuhr,  a  • 
fiionlty  that  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  him 
through  Ufe.  After  leaving  college  he  viated 
£nrope,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
After  his  return  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistrv  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York. 

In  consequence  of  commercial  disasters  which 
at  this  period  impaired  his  father's  fortune,  Green- 
how  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for 
support  By  the  influence  of  his  old  friend,  Gene- 
ral Morgan  Lewis,  he  obtained,  in  1828,  the 
appointment  of  translator  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington. 

In  1837  he  pi-epared,  by  order  of  Congress,  a 
Report  upon  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West 
coast  of  North  America.  The  researches  which 
ho  had  previously  made  into  the  early  history  of 
Oregon  and  California  were  of  essential  service  to 
himself  and  the  country  in  this  undertaking,  as 
they  contributed  greatly  to  establish  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  secured  by  the  Ashburton 
negotiations.  The  report  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  tiie  author,  and  published  with  the  tide  of 
History  of  Oregon  and  Calif omia^  which  at  once 
took  the  rank  it  has  since  maintained  of  a  tho- 
roughly reliable  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  Deceinl)er,  1848,  Mr.  Greenhow  read  a  paper 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  involv- 
ing curious  speculation  and  research,  on  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Fenelon 
having  passed  some  of  the  years  of  his  youth  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Iroquois  or  live  Nations  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.*  In  a  previous 
conununication  to  the  Sixnety,  dated  Washington 
City,  November  16,  1844,  he  recommends  the 
preparation  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Atlantic  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  popular  information  on  th6 
first  discovery  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  1850  Dr.  Greenhow,  on  his  way  to  California, 
passed  four  months  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  engaged 
in  a  minute  examination  of  its  monuments  and 
archives.  After  his  arrival  in  California  he  was 
appointed,  in  1868,  Associate  Law  Agent  to  the 
United  States  Land  Commission  for  the  determi- 
nation of  California  claims,  holding  its  sessions  in 
San  Francisco.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Spanish  language  and  the  technicaUties  of 
Mexican  law,  were  of  the  greatest  service  in 
£Acilitating  the  public  business.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  lana  agent  he  made  an  application  for 
the  vacant  offioe,  wliich  proved  unsuccessfiiL 
After  the  appointment  of  the  new  incumbent,  he 
resigned  his  post,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Commission. 

He  died  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  fracture  of  his  thigh,  occa- 
sioned by  falling,  during  a  dark  night,  into  a  deep 
excavation  opened  in  one  of  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco. 

8.  G.  GOOD&IGH. 

Samuxl  Gbiswold  Gk>ODBioH,  under  his  assumed 
name  of  Peter  Parley,  ranks  among  the  best 

•  Supplement  to  Prooocdlngs  of  N.  Y.  Htot  Soc.,  1848, 
pp.  190-309. 
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ksovn  of  onr  anthors.    He  ww  bom  at  Ridgft- 

'  field,  OonnecticDt,  Aagnat  IS,  1  TBS,  tuiil  com- 
menced life  as  a  publi^lier  in  U&rtfnrd.  In  1624 
he  Tifiited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  eetablialied 
himself  as  a  publisher  in  Boston,  where  he  ooni- 
menced  an  onj^ual  annoal,  Tht  Tokai,  which  he 
edited  for  B  number  of  years,  the  eontribntions 


Dishing  several  poems,  tales,  and  iketchee  to  the 
snooeesiTe  volnraes,  and  rendering  a  farther  ser- 
vice to  the  public  by  his  encouragement  of  yonng 
and  unknown  aalhors,  among  whom  is  to  b« 
mentjoned  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  finest  of 
whose  "  Twice-told  Tales"  were  first  told  in  The 
Token,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  attracting  any 
consideroblo  attention,  ine  femous  Peter  Purloy 
series  was  commenced  abont  the  same  time ;  Hr. 
Goodrich  turning  to  good  account  in  his  little 

Snare  volnmea  his  recent  tnvela  in  Enrojic,  and 
i  tact  in  book  arrangement  and  illustration. 
The  Geography  was  an  especial  favorite,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  primary  fact  of  that  science  is 
aetded  in  the  minds  of  some  milhons  of  school- 
boys past  and  present,  in  indissolnble  oonneiiOD 
with  the  oooplet  by  which  it  was  first  trans- 
mitted thereto, 

The  world  is  round,  and  lika  a  bail 
Seems  awiogiag  in  Uio  air. 


Peter  Parley  aeriea  Into  France,  under  hU  ovn 
sapervision. 

A  simple  enmneration  of  the  various  poblica- 
tiona*  of  this  gentleman  onder  his  own  name,  and 
tlist  of  bia  friend  of  the  knee-breeches  and  stout 
cone,  is  the  most  significant  comment  which  can 
be  presented  on  a  career  of  remarkable  bterory 
activity. 

The  mn  has  sunk  b«hind  the  hills, 

The  ihadovs  o'er  the  InndKApe  creep ; 
A  drowiy  soand  the  woodland  fills, 

And  nature  folds  her  anna  to  sleep : 

Good  nigUt — good  nigh- 
The  ehattering  jay  has  eeaied  bis  din — 

The  Doiay  robin  dug*  no  nM>re — 
Ibe  orow,  bis  mountain  haunt  vilhin, 

Dreams  'mid  the  forest'a  surly  tour : 

Good  night — good  uighL 
The  ionlit  elond  floats  dim  and  pale ; 

The  dew  is  falling  aofl  and  stJll ; 
The  mist  hangs  trembling  o'er  tiie  vale. 

And  sileDce  broods  o'er  yonder  mill ; 
Clood  night_-gaad  night 
Hie  rose,  so  ruddy  in  the  light. 

Bends  on  it*  steia  all  rsjiese  now. 
And  by  ita  side  the  lily  white, 

A  sister  shadow,  Beanis  to  bow  : 

Good  night — good  nighL 


•  W*nn»nttlM  UtlHofllHW  wrilinauveOnd  tbsmlB 
Hr.  BooHMcli'i  euernllr  prepared  BlbllaHK'a  AiDeriaui*. 

Andanl  Hbtoij.Haw. ;  AiMedolea  oTIb*  Anloiil  Klnidom, 
Una.;  Baoksrdiivernniutud  Lm;  Bosk  of  UUntora, 
ADiil«t  ud  Moden  :  Enwrptiss.  Indiutri'i  ud  Ait  oT  Mu, 
Itmo.;  Flreild*  EduUoii,  Itmo. :  Oluw*  M  FhtJo»nhT, 
KtsM,  HenL  and  SesUl.  ISnko. ;  Bluwv  of  Amer' —  ■■- 
diuu,  l«DHi.TlIl«(irT  of  All  NilloDi  OD  ■  New  ud  Ic 

Plso.  UVO  Dp,  tmall  *la.  :  Ll^hu  and  EhMluin  of  A 

BIsbjcj;  UeliMaod  gbadons nf  Afticai  BIWqit:  Ushtaaii 
gbsdov*  of  lalalls  Hlilory ;  Llihu  aEd  Bhadumuf  Enropai 
lll««7;  LItm  arfi«iieABi<>n,1iiclnillD; 


Mr.  Goodrich  has,  however,  higher  if  not  broader 
olaims  to  poetic  reputation,  than  are  (nrnished  by 
the  little  protlnction  we  have  cited.  He  has 
found  time,  amid  his  constant  labor  as  a  compiler, 
to  assert  his  claims  as  an  original  anthor  by  the 
publication,  in  1SS7,  of  TTui  Outeatt,  and  OAer 
Potm*;  inlS41,  of  a  selection  from  hiscontribn- 
tions  in  prose  and  poetry  to  The  Token  and  va- 
rions  magazines,  with  the" title,  Sketehei  from  a 
Stvdent'H  Windine  ;  and  in  ISfil,  by  an  elegantly 
lllnatrated  edition  of  his  Poemt,  including  The 
Ontcaat.  In  1BS8,  Ur.  Goodrich  pnblisbed  Fire- 
tidt  £dveaturn,  by  tha  author  of  PeUr  ParUy't 
TaU*,  a  Tolame  of  jndioious  counsel  to  parents 
on  that  important  topio,  presented  in  a  popnlar 
and  attractive  manner. 

Mr.  Goodridi  is  at  present  United  States  Con- 
enl  at  Paris,  where  he  has  mode  arraugements 
for    tlie   translation   and    introdnctioD   of  his 


offilNaU , --, -, ,__ 

'  an  Indlaiw;  Uodem  HlMorr,  Itoa;B*llaiuI  0.. 
_...,..j,  «io. ;  Fletortat  Ultl«7  of  Englaad,  Fniiee,  flnaoh 
Borne,  and  the  UDlled  Suin  ItDM. :  Pktgrial  OMan^y  «r 
the  World.  Svo, :  Pletorlal  NaUiial  BlaUin'.llino.;  Pocm^ 
lima. ;  School  fiendor,  Ftnt.  ISuio. ;  Scbool  Reader,  Scecnd, 
ISmo.',  Bshool  Euder.  Third,  IBmo.-.  SebDoi  Baader,  FodiUl 
1911IO. :  Bcbool  Houlcr,  Fifth,  Itmo. :  Soglb  Amerloi  and 
Wallcdlu:  Sow  Well.  BeapWall;  Bkelebea  from  a  SU- 
dent'i  Window;  Unl*ei^  Gi-i4rTHnbT  ;  WoDdera of  G^aloffy, 
llDio,;'nwWDTUai>dlu  Inh^ianta. 

~ Afrka;  AnHilea;  ABMdotu;  Alia; 

Blbia  QnHiieer ;  Bible 


■arlej'i  Aritbrnetie;  Afrka; 

■iMd«r8emrk;  Btblo  Dleilc... 

look  or  ttc  Uulud    8lale>;   Book 
tmra    Parlej'       --       -  ^        . 


-  -    Daiiffbtffl' ; 
]   Scbool    Blk 


OapUTo    of    Nootka;     ColDnibusi    tunmi 

totj  ;    Dick  Boldben,    IBmo.;  Eompe;    EieTruu  wmx; 

F.6Im;  Farowoll;   Flmt  B«ik  of  nfclory,  Weslom  Heml- 

Shar*  ^lat  Book  of  Kiadh;!  and  BpelllDg,  ISno. ;  Falrj- 
ilea :  Floirai  Baakat ;  FnnkllD  ;  Gift,  Itmo. ;  Oaonuh)' 
for  BcglDDtn;  Oaidener ;  Ohms;  BMarf  at  Iba  World; 
aiaioiT  of  Noitb  Aniarka  ;  UunwrlH'*  Tale* ;  Uoino  In  lb* 

o_.  ,=„.  .  .„...._^ ,  .^ IllnntatlonaofCOin- 

QcOETaphr ;  IlluaCntloii* 
m  i  iiiniDxuaBa  aftbe  Ventabia  Kins- 
of  DUbnnt  CmnUlea ;  lloral  Talea; 
-  i;  Ulbcelluika;  Kew  Oto- 
•nk  I  Pfctara  Book  ;  Fletnra 
Boea  Bud ;  Bmne;  KIeU  t* 
Itatin,  EaRern  Hemltplwre  i 
81017  or  Caolaln  BIIbt;  Bton  of  Ls  Prrooae;  Sblp;  Bea; 
Sno,  Moon,  and  Btan;  SbortAoclea;  Sboit  Btorleg  torlAmK 
Nl^ta;  IVMOfAdTsnMM;  Tal«  for  tba  TUdm  ;  TalM  of 
Bos  and  lADd.  ISoto.  1  Tlla  of  Ow  Bevoln  Uoi ;  ThM  Book  of 
Blstoij,  AndeBtllWiirr:  Three  llontte on  UhBh;  Trntb- 
Ftsd«,  or  InqaMtln  Jae^  ISno. ;  Unlvanal  BlaMn' ;  Wit 
BoDgtat  LWbat  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  It ;  Winter  Svenliu 
Talea;  WatblnileB ;  Wondei*  of  South  America;  Yodde. 
Amarioa,  or  Book  of  Oovenmwnt. 
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The  bat  may  wheel  on  silent  wing — 
The  fox  his  guilty  vigils  keep— 

The  boding  owl  his  dirges  sing ; 
But  love  and  innocence  will  sleep : 

Grood  night— good  night ! 


I  saw  a  child  some  four  years  old. 

Along  a  meadow  stray ; 
Alone  she  went— unchecked — untold — 

Her  liome  not  &r  away. 

She  gazed  around  on  earth  and  sky — 
Now  paused,  and  now  proceeded ; 

HiU,  vaUey,  wood, — she  passed  them  by 
Unmarked,  perchanoe  unheeded. 

And  now  gay  ffroups  of  roses  bright. 

In  circling  thickets  bound  her — 
Yet  on  she  went  with  footsteps  Ught, 

Still  gazing  all  around  her. 

And  now  she  paused,  and  now  she  stooped, 

And  pluckea  a  little  flower — 
A  simpU  daisy  'twas,  that  drooped 

Witnin  a  rosy  bower. 

The  child  did  kiss  the  little  gem. 

And  to  her  bosom  pressed  it ; 
And  there  she  placed  the  fragile  stem, 

And  with  soft  words  caressed  it» 

I  love  to  read  a  lesson  true, 

From  nature's  open  book — 
And  oft  I  learn  a  lesson  new. 

From  childhood's  careless  look. 

Children  are  simple— loving — ^true ; 

Tis  Heaven  that  made  them  so  ; 
And  would  you  teach  them — ^be  so  too-«> 

And  stoop  to  what  they  know. 

Begin  with  simple  lessons — ^things 

On  which  they  love  to  look  : 
Flowers,  pebbles,  insects,  birds  on  wings — 

These  are  God's  spelling-book. 

And  children  know  His  A,  B,  0, 

As  bees  where  flowers  are  set : 
Would'st  thou  a  skilful  teacher  be  f-^ 

Learn,  then,  this  alphabet 

From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  page  to  page. 

Guide  thou  thy  pupil  s  look. 
And  when  he  says,  with  aspect  sage, 

'*  Who  made  this  wondrous  book  I" 

Point  thou  with  reverent  gaze  to  heaven, 

And  kneel  in  earnest  prayer. 
That  lessons  thou  hast  humbly  given, 

May  lead  thy  pupil  there. 

GEOBQE  HILL. 

Gborov  Hill  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
in  1796.  He  completed  his  collegiate  studies  with 
hig^  honor  at  Tale  in  1816  ;  was  then  employed 
in  one  of  the  public  offices  at  Washington,  and 
entered  the  Navy  in  182T  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. In  this  capacity  he  made  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  his  Buin$  of  Athens^  and 
several  other  poems  soggested  by  its  classic  loca- 
lities, were  written.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington.  After  his  resignation  of  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  fbr 
the  soutliem  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  a  position  he 
was  also  obliged  to  decline  after  a  bnef  trial,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  ill-health.    Betoming  to  Washing- 


ton, he  became  a  derk  in  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments.* 

Mr.  HiU  published,  anonymously.  The  Ruins 
of  Athens,  with  a  few  short  poems,  in  1831. 
These  were  reprinted,  with  a  few  others,  in  an* 
edition  bearing  his  name  in  1839.* 

The  Ruins  qfAthem  is  a  poem  occupied  with 
description  and  redection,  suggested  to  the  author 
on  a  viiit  to  the  city,  while  yet  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turks.  It  contains  forty-one  Spenserian 
stanzas,  and  is  written  in  a  subdued  and  care- 
ful manner.  Titania's  Banquet  is  a  successful 
imitation  of  tiie  Masques  of  the  Elizabethan 
ei-a,  but  the  subject  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
an  injudicious  choice  for  the  author.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  few 
lyrical  pieces,  suggested  by  themes  of  domestic  or 
national  interest;  several  sonnets  and  imitations 
of  the  manner  of  Swift,  Prior,  Bums,  Herrick,  and 
others — a  fiavorite  exercise  with  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  wliich  we  do  not  often  meet  with  in 
the  poets  of  the  present  day. 

lOEDITATXOV  AT  ▲THSMS-^VOM  XBI  BUX»S  Or  ▲TBBSB. 

Approach  I  but  not  thou  favored  one,  thou  light 
And  sportive  insect,  basking  in  the  ray 
Of  youth  and  pleasure,  heedless  of  the  night. 
Dreamer  I  the  shapes  that  in  thy  pathway  play, 
Thy  morning  pathway,  elsewhere  chose  I  away  I 
Come  not,  till  like  the  fsding  weeds  that  twine 
Ton  time-worn  capital,  the  thoughts,  that  prey 
On  hopes  of  high  but  baffled  aim,  decline, 
And  weary  of  the  race  the  goal  unwon  resign. 

Is  thy  hearth  desolate,  or  trod  by  feet 

Whose  unfamiliar  steps  recall  no  sound 

Of  such,  as,  in  thine  early  days,  to  greet 

Thy  coming,  hastened  ?  are  the  ties  that  bound 

Thy  heart's  hopes  severed?  hast  thou  seen  the 

ground 
Close  o'er  her,  thy  young  lovef  and  felt,  for  thee 
That  earth  eontaina  no  other  ?  look  around  1 
Here  thou  may'st  find  companions : — ^hither  flee  1 
Where  Ruin  dwells,  and  men,  nay,  gods  have  ceased 
to  bel 

Wall,  tower,  and  temple  crushed  and  heaped  in  one 
Wide  tomb,  that  echoes  to  the  Tartar's  cry 
And  drum  heard  rolling  from  the  Parthenon, 
The  wild  winds  sweeping  through  it,  owl's  grey 

ejre 
Gleaming  among  its  ruins,  and  the  sigh 
Of  the  long  grass  that  unmolested  waves. 
The  race  whose  proud  old  monuments  are  by      ' 
To  mock,  but  not  to  shame  them,  recreants,  slaves. 
The  very  stones  should  arm  heaped  on  heroic  graves  I 

Here  let  me  pause,  and  blend  me  with  the  things 
That  were,— the  shadowy  world,   that  lives  uo 

more 
But  in  the  heart's  cherished  imaginings, — 
The  mighty  and  the  beautiful  of  yore. 
It  may  not  be  :  the  mount,  the  plain,  the  shore, 
Whisper  no  living  murmur,  voioe  nor  tread. 
But  tne  low  rusthng  of  the  leaves  and  roar 
Of  the  dull  ceaseless  surf,  and  the  stars  shed 
Their  light  upon  the  flower  whose  beauty  mocks  tlie 

dead. 

The  Mom  is  up,  with  cold  and  dewy  eye 
Peeps,  like  a  vestal  from  her  cloister,  forth. 


*  Ev«i«st*S  Poets  of  CoDQeotleat,  p.  ST7. 
t  The  Bains  of  Athens;  Tltanias  Banqnst,  a  Mask, 
other  poeais.  By  6.  HUL  Boston :  1888.  8vo.  pp.  160. 
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In  blushing  brightness ;  the  grey  peaks  on  high 
Lift  her  old  altars  in  the  clear  blue  north ; 
The  olonds  ascend,  on  light  winds  borne,  that  oome 
Laden  witJi  frngrance ;  and  from  each  high-place, 
Where  every  god  in  tarn  has  found  a  home, 
Nature  sen^  up  her  incense,  and  her  face 
Unveils  to  Him  whoae  shrine  and  dwelling  are  all 
space; 

Mom  hushed  as  midnight  I  save  perchance  is  heard 
At  times  the  hum  of  iiieect,  or  the  grass 
That  sighs,  or  rustles  by  the  lizard  stirred : 
And  stm  we  pause;  and  may,  where  empire  was 
And  ruin  is,  no  stone  unheeded  piiss, — 
No  rude  Memorial,  that  seems  to  wear 
Vestige  of  that  whose  glory,  as  a  glass 
Shattered  but  still  resplendent,  lives, — and  share 
The  spirit  of  the  spot,  the  ''dream  of  things  that 
were." 

Land  of  the  free,  of  battle  and  the  Muse ! 
It  grieves  me  that  my  first  farewell  to  thee 
Should  be  my  last :  that,  nurtured  by  the  dews 
Of  thy  pure  fount,  some  blossoms  from  the  tree, 
Where  many  a  lyre  of  ancient  minstrelsy 
Now  silent  bangs,  I  plucked,  but  failed  to  rear, 
As  *t  is,  a  chance-borne  pilgrim  of  the  sen, 
I  lay  them  on  thy  broken  altar  here, 
A  passing  worshipper,  but  humble  and  sincere. 

UBSKTT. 

There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world. 

Like  to  a  silent  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  Monarch  hurled 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire. 

The  dungeoned  Nations  now  once  more  respire 
The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty. 
The  struggling  Giant  wakc^,  and  feels  he's  free. 

By  Delphi's  foantain>cave,  that  ancient  Choir 
Resume  their  song ;  the  Greek  astonished  hears, 
And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on !  Fair  sisters  I  sound  your  boldest  lyre, — 
Peal  your  old  hnrmonies  as  from  the  spheresi 

Unto  strange  Gods  too  long  we've  bent  the  knee. 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently. 

A.  B.  L0NO6TBEET, 

Thb  author  of  Georgia  Scenes^  and  a  native  of 
that  state,  bom  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
has  practised  at  intervals  the  somewhat  diverse 
occupations  of  law  and  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  was  for  several  yeare  President 
of  Emoiy  College,  at  Oxford,  Georgia.  In  his 
youth  he  was  an  intimate  of  George  McDoffie 
and  others,  who  became  leading  men  of  the  South, 
and  the  adventures  which  he  shared  with  these 
furnish  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  capital  book 
of  humor,  entitled,  Georgia  Soene^  CharacferR^ 
JncidenUy  <&e.,  in  (he  First  Half  Century  of  the 
Bepublie^  hy  a  Native  Georgian^  which  first  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  of  the  state,  and  sud- 
sequently  in  a  volume  from  the  press  of  the 
Harpers,  in  New  York,  in  1840,  "  Tney  consist," 
the  author  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  ^  of  nothing 
more  than  fanciful  eomhinations  of  real  incidents 
and  characters ;  and  throwing  into  those  scenes, 
which  would  be  otherwise  di3l  and  insipid,  some 
personal  incident  or  adventure  of  my  own,  real 
or  imaginary,  as  it  would  best  suit  my  purpose ; 
usnally  real,  but  happening  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances  from  those  in  which 
they  are  here  represented.  I  have  not  always, 
however,  taken  this  liberty.  Some  of  the  scenes 
are  as  literally  true  as  the  frailties  of  memoiy 


wonld  allow  them  to  be."  In  style  and  sabject 
matter  they  are  vivid,  humDrous  descriptions,  by 
a  good  stoi7  teller,  who  emoloys  voice,  manner, 
and  a  familiar  knowledge  or  popular  dialogue  in 
their  narration.  Thev  are  quaint,  hearty  sketches 
of  a  rough  life,  and  the  manners  of  an  unsettled 
ooantry — sach  as  are  rapidly  passing  away  in  nn- 
merons  districts  where  they  have  prevailed,  and 
which  may  at  some  future  and  not  very  distant 
day,  be  found  to  exist  only  in  such  genial  pages 
w^  Judge  Longstreet's.  fEesides  theSe  oollectod 
Sketches,  the  author  has  been  a  contributor  of 
similar  papers,  descriptive  of  local  character,  to 
the  Magnolia,  conducted  by  Mr.  Simms,  and  the 
Orion,  another  magazine  of  South  Carolina,  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  0.  Richards. 


Qwmatk.  TBBATBics— nKW  ms  eaoMXA  accinBR. 

If  my  memory  fail  me  not,  the  10th  of  June,  1809, 
found  me,  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
ascending  a  long  and  gentle  slope  in  what  was  called 
*^  The  Dark  Comer"  of  Lincoln.  I  believe  it  took 
its  name  from  the  moral  darkness  which  reigned 
over  that  portion  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  If  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  but  a 
shade  dnrker  tlian  the  rest  of  tlie  county,  it  was  in- 
conceivably dark.  If  any  man  can  name  a  trick  or 
sin  which  had  not  been  committed  at  the  time  of 
wliich  I  am  speaking,  in  the  very  foeus  of  all  the 
county's  illumination  (LincolntonV  he  must  himself 
be  the  most  inventive  of  the  tncky,  and  the  very 
Judas  of  sinners.  Since  that  time,  however  (all  hu- 
mor aside),  Lincoln  has  become  a  living  proof  *'  that 
light  shineth  in  darkness."  Could  I  venture  to 
nungle  the  solemn  with  the  ludicrous,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  honorable  contrast,  I  could  adduce  from 
this  county  instances  of  the  most  numerous  and 
wonderful  transitions  frtmi  vice  and  foDy  to  virtue 
and  holiness,  which  have  ever,  perhaps,  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  days  of  tlie  apostolic  ministry.  So 
much,  lest  it  should  be  thought  by  some  that  what 
I  am  about  to  relate  is  characteristic  of  the  county 
in  which  it  occurred. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Dark  Corner  at  the  time  just  mentioned, 
its  fto/vro/  condition  was  anything  but  dark.  It 
smiled  in  all  the  charms  of  spring;  and  spring 
borrowed  a  new  charm  from  its  unduUting  grounds, 
its  luxuriant  woodlands,  its  sportive  streams^  its 
vocal  birds,  and  its  blushing  flowers. 

Rapt  witii  the  enchantment  of  the  season  and  the 
sceneiT  around  me,  I  was  slowly  rising  the  slope, 
when  I  was  startled  by  loud,  profane,  and  boisterous 
voices,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  thick  covert 
of  undergrowth  about  two  hundred  vards  in  the 
advance  of  me,  and  about  one  hundred  to  the  right 
of  my  road. 

**  You  kin,  kin  you  f  " 

"  Tes,  I  kin,  and  am  able  to  do  it  1  Boo-o<m)o  I 
Oh,  wake  snakes,  and  walk  your  chalks  I  Brim- 
stone and  '"  fire  I     Don't  hold  me,  Nick  Stoval  I 

llie  fight's  made  up,  and  let's  go  at  it.    my 

soul  if  I  don't  jump  down  his  throat,  and  gallop 
eveiy  chitterling  out  of  him  before  you  can  say 
*  quit  I' " 

"  Now,  Nick,  dont  hold  hun  !  Jist  let  the  wild- 
cat  come,  and  Pll  tame  him.  Nedll  see  me  a  fair 
fight,  won't  you.  Ned  f" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I'll  see  you  a  Uar  fight,  blast  my  old 
shoes  if  1  don't" 

**  Thaf s  sufficient,  as  Tom  Haynes  said  when  ha 
saw  the  elephant    Now  let  him  eome.** 

Thus  they  went  on,  with  eounUesa  oaths  inter*. 
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tpened,  which  I  dare  not  erea  hint  At,  and  with 
xuuch  that  I  could  itot  distinctly  hear. 

In  Mercy's  name  I  thought  I,  what  band  of  ruffians 
has  selected  this  holy  season  and  this  keavenly  re- 
treat for  such  Pandieinoiiian  riots  I  I  quickened  my 
gait,  and  had  come  nearly  opposite  to  tbe  thicK 
grove  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  when  my  eye 
caught  indistinctly,  and  at  intervals,  through  tne 
foliage  of  the  dwarf-oaks  and  hickories  which  inter- 
yened,  elimpses  of  a  man  or  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  violent  straggle ;  and  I  could  occasionally  catoh 
those  deep-drawn,  emphatic  oaths  which  men  iu 
oonflicl^  utter  when  they  deal  blowa  I  dismonnted, 
and  hurried  to  the  spot  with  all  speed  I  had  over- 
eome  about  half  the  space  which  separated  it  from 
me,  when  I  saw  the  combatants  come  to  the  ground, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  I  saw  the  uppermost 
one  (for  I  could  not  see  the  other)  make  a  heavy 
plunge  with  both  his  thumbs,  and  at  the  same 
instant  I  heard  a  cry  in  the  accent  of  keenest  tor- 
ture, "  Enough !    My  eye's  out  l" 

I  was  so  completely  horrorstruck,  that  I  stood 
transfixed  for  a  moment  to  the  spot  where  the  cry 
met  me.  The  accomplices  in  the  hellisli  deed  which 
had  been  perpetrated  hod  all  fled  at  my  approach ; 
at  least  1  supposed  so,  for  they  were  nut  to  be 
seen. 

"  Now,  blast  your  corn-shncking  soul,"  said  the 
yictor  (a  youth  about  eighteen  years  old)  as  he  rose 
from  the  ground,  *'  come  outt'n  your  shines  'bout  me 
agioy  next  time  I  come  to  the  Courthouse,  will  youl 
Get  your  owl-eye  iu  agin  if  you  can  I" 

At  this  moment  he  saw  me  for  the  first  time.  He 
looked  excessively  embarrassed,  and  was  moving 
off,  when  I  called  to  him,  in  a  tone  emboldened  by 
the  sacredness  of  my  office  and  the  iniquity  of  his 
crime,  **  Come  back,  you  brute  I  and  assist  me  in 
relieving  your  fellow-mortal,  whom  you  have  ruined 
for  ever! 

My  rudeness  subdued  his  embarrassment  in  an  in- 
stant; and,  with  a  taunting  curl  of  the  nose,  he 
replied,  "  You  needn't  kick  before  you're  spurr'd. 
There  a'nt  nobody  there,  nor  ha'nt  been  nother.  I 
was  jist  seein'  how  I  could  'a'  /out.**  So  saying,  he 
bounded  to  his  ploueh,  which  stood  in  the  corner 
of  the  fence  about  fifty  yards  1>eyond  the  battle 
gt'o.ind. 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  gentle  reader  I  his  re- 
port was  true.  All  that  I  had  heard  and  seen  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Lincoln  rcliearsal ;  in 
which  the  youth  who  had  just  left  me  had  played 
all  the  parts  of  all  the  characters  of  a  Courthouse 
fight 

I  went  to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  risen, 
und  there  were  the  prints  of  his  two  thumbs, 
plunged  up  to  the  balls  in  the  mellow  earth,  about 
the  distance  of  a  man's  eyes  apart ;  and  the  ground 
around  was  broken  up  as  if  two  stags  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  it 

BENJAMIN  F.  FRENCH. 

Benjamin  F.  Fbenoh  was  born  in  Yirgioiaf  June 
8f  1799.  After  reoeiyiiig  a  classical  education  he 
oommenoed  the  study  of  the  law,  a  pursuit  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  in  oonseqaenoe  of  ill 
health.  In  1825,  baying  preyiously  oontribnted 
a  nnmber  of  essays  and  poems  to  varioos  periodi- 
cals, he  publishea  Biogrcmhia  Amerieana^nd 
shortly  after  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Female  Writ' 
en.  In  1880  he  renioyed  to  Lonisiana,  in  order 
to  ei\]oy  a  milder  climate.  Although  aotiyely  en- 
gird in  planting  and  in  commercial  pursuits,  he 
ooifected  and  translated  many  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  relat- 


ing to  the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  These  he 
publibhed,  with  selections  from  the  narratiyes  of 
Pmrohaa  and  others  in  the  English  langaage,  in  a 
series  of  five  volumes  octavo,  with  the  title,  Mie- 
torieal  Gollectione  of  Louieicina^  enibraeinff  many 
rcMre  and  valuable  Jboeumente  relating  to  the  No- 
tvral^  Oimlt  and  Politieal  History  of  that  State^ 
compiled  vnih  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes^ 
and  an  Introditctiony  by  B.  F.  French,  The  sue- 
ce^ive  volumes  appeared  in  1846,  1850,  1851, 
1852, 1858 ;  and  two  additional  volumes,  brining 
the  annals  of  the  country  down  to  the  period  of 
its  cesflion  to  the  United  States,  are  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  Mr.  French  has  also  in  prepara- 
tion two  volumes  of  Historical  Annals  relating  to 
the  history  of  North  America,  from  its  discovery 
to  the  year  1850.  He  has  of  late  been  a  resident 
of  this  city.  Before  leavinjf  New  Orleans  he  made 
a  donation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  extenave  pri- 
vate library  to  the  Fisk  Free  Library  of  that  city. 

FBANCI8  PATBICK  KENBIOK, 

AncHBisnop  of  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the  first 
Latinists  of  the  country,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  De- 
cember 8, 1 797.  In  1 81 5  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1821.  In  the  same  year 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  professor 
in  St.  Joseph's  Collef^e,  Bardstown.  In  1828  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters,  in  an  ironical  vein,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackbnm,  President  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  Danville,  who  had  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  his  church  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
charist, in  a  nnmber  of  articles  signed  Omega, 
entitled  Letters  of  Omikron  to  Omega.  In  1829 
he  published  four  sermons  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bardstown.  On  the  sixth  of  Jnne,  Trinity 
Sunday,  1880,  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  coadjutor  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Connell  of  that  diocese,  to  whose 
office  he  succeeded  in  1842. 

In  1889  and  1840  he  issued  a  work  in  the  Latin 
language  on  dogmatic  theology,  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  Theologia  Dogmatica^  which  was  followed 
in  1841,  '2,  and  '8  by  three  volumes  in  the  same 
language,  entitled  Theologia  Moralis* 

In  1887  he  published  a  series  of  letters  address- 
ed to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant 
E:)iscopal  Bishop  of  Vermont,  On  the  Primacy 
of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority  of  General 
Councils^  in  reply  to  a  work  by  that  prelate. 
These  were  followed  by  a  work  on  the  Primacy, 
published  in  1845,  of  which  the  letters  we  have 
just  mentioned  formed  a  large  portion.  A  Ger- 
man translation  of  this  work  appeared  in  1852. 
In  1841  Bishop  Eenrick  published  a  duodecimo 
volume  on  Justification^  and  in  1848  a  treatise  of 
similar  size  on  Baptism,  In  1849  he  published  a 
Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels^  consisting  of  a 
revision  of  the  Rhemish  version,  with  critical  notes, 
and  in  1851  a  similar  translation  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  New  Testament  He  removed 
in  the  same  year  to  Baltimore  on  his  appointment 
as  archbishop  of  that  see. 

Dr.  Kenrick  has  recently  published  a  series  of 
letters  with  the  title  of -4  vindication  of  the  Oor- 
tholic  Ohureh^\  designed  as  a  reply  to  Bishop 

*  8vo.  Fhila.  t  Iflmo.  pp.  88& 
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Hopkins^s  "  *  End  of  Controversy'  Oontpoverted," 
or  "  Refutation  of  Milner's  *  End  of  Controversy.' " 
He  has  also  prepared  Oaneilia  Protineudia^ 
BaUimori  hdbita.  Ah  anno  1829  tuque  ad  an^ 
num  1849.    BaUimori:  1851. 

GHASLES  PETTIT  inLTAIXE. 

Chableb  Pettit  M^Ilvainb  was  born  at  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. After  being  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1816,  he  studied  theology  under  tJie  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wharton,  of  Burlington. 
He  was  ordained  and  settled  at  Georgetown,  I).  C. 
While  in  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  lion.  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  whose  instigation 
he  received,  and  was  induced  to  accept  the  chap- 
laincy at  West  Point,  where  he  passed  several 
years,  until  he  received  a  call  to  the  rectorship 
of  St.  John^s  Church,  Brooklyn. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-32  Dr.  ITIlvaine  de- 
livered  a  series  of  lectures  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  had  then  just  commenced 
operations.  In  these  lectures,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1832,*  the  writer  confines 
himself  to  the  historical  branch  of  his  subiect, 
the  chief  topics  dwelt  upon  being  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history,  its  divine  authority  as  attested  by 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  drawn 
from  its  propagation  and  the  fruits  it  has  borne. 
In  1832  Dr.  MUlvaine  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Ohio,  where  he  has  since  remained,  his  residence, 
when  not  occupied  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
being  at  Cincinnati. 

Bishop  lirilvaine  is  the  author  of  several  ad- 
dresses and  other  pi-oductions  condemnatoir  of 
the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  those  of  the 
*^  Oxford  Tracts,"  and  has  recently,  at  the  request 
of  the  Convention  of  his  diocese,  published  a 
volune  of  sermuus.t 

STEPHEN  H.TTNG. 

Stephen  Higoinson  Tyno,  one  of  tlie  most  ener- 
getic and  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  was  born 
at  New^buryport,  Massachusetts,  March  1,  1800. 
His  father,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  state,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Hun.  Stephen  Higginson,  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  gra- 
duated at  Harvard  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
He  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
after  a  short  period  commenced  the  study  of 
theologv,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1821  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  and  took  charge  in  the  same  year  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  1828 
he  removed  to  Queen  Ann's  Parish,  Prince  George 
County,  Maryland,  and  in  1829  became  rect(»r 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  a  charge  he 
resigned  in  1833,  when  he  was  invited  to  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  same  city.    In 


*  The  Erldeneefl  of  Chrlstlaolty  in  their  external  division, 
exhibited  in  a  coarse  of  leotnree  dellTered  in  Clinton  Hall,  in 
the  winter  of  1S81-8S,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Unlrer- 
•Ity  of  the  GiXj  of  New  York.  By  C.  P.  ITIlyaine,  D.D. 
6.  and  C.  and  H.  Oanrllle.    168S. 

t  The  Truth  and  the  Life :  Twenty-two  Bermona  by  the  Rt 
SeT.  C.  P.  ITIlTaine.    Oartera.  186&  8yo.  pp.  608. 


1846  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  aooeptanoe  of 
a  can  to  the  rectorship  of  St  Gorge's  Church,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  Since  his  incum- 
bency the  congregation  have  removed  iVom  the 
venerable  edifice  in  Beekman  street,  long  identir 
fied  with  the  labors  of  the  late  hignly  re^>ected 
Dr.  James  Mikior,  which  has  aoain  beoome  one 
of  the  chapels  of  Trinity  parish,  to  one  of  the 
large^st  and  most  costly  edifices  devoted  to  pnblio 
worship  in  the  city.  The  activity  of  the  parish 
is  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  nnmbers---a  mis- 
sionary whose  field  of  action  is  among  the  poor 
of  the  neighbortiood,  and  a  Snnday  school  of  over 
one  thousand  scholars,  fonning  a  portion  of  its 
parochial  system.  These  resmts  are  dne  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  rector,  who 
is  also  a  prominent  member  of  many  of  the  re- 
lidona  societies  of  the  country,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  temperance  and  other  social  move- 
ments of  the  day.* 

Dr.  Tyng  has  long  maintained  a  high  repnta* 
tion  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  style  of  writing  is 
energetic  and  direct.  His  readiness  and  felicity 
as  an  extempore  speaker  onannivemuy  and  other 
occasions  are  also  remarkable.  His  chief  pnbli* 
cations  are  his  Leeture$  on  ths  Law  and  the  Goe* 
pel;  Thelifrael  of  God;  Chrvit  ieAll;  Chris- 
tian Titles^  an  enumeration  of  the  appellations 
applied  to  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  with  ap- 
propriate comments.  He  has  also  published  Re- 
coUeetione  in  Europe^  drawn  ih>m  personal  ob* 
servations  during  a  brief  tour  abroad.  Dr.  Tyng 
has  recently  become  associated  m  the  editorship 
of  the  Protestant  Churchman  of  this  city. 

ALEXANDER  TOUNO» 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  accomplished  histo- 
rical scholars  of  New  England,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  September  22,  1800.  After  a  carefnl 
preliminary  training  at  tlie  Latin  School,  he 
entered  Hai'vard  College,  where  he  completed  his 
course  in  1820.  -He  next  became  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  school  in  which  his  own  education 
had  been  obtained,  under  the  same  principal, 
Benjamin  A.  Grould.  After  a  short  period  of 
service  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  devote  him- 
self to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Immediately 
after  his  ordination  he  became,  in  1824,  pastor  of 
the  New  South  Church,  one  of  the  leading  Unita- 
rian congregations  of  Boston,  a  position  ne  filled 
with  great  success  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years — ^the  connexion  closing  only  with  life. 

In  1 889  he  commenced  his  editorial  labors  by  the 
preparation  of  a  series,  the  Library  of  the  Old 
English  Prose  Writers,  in  nine  volumes.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  emulate 
the  example  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day  in 
England  m  the  revival  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature,  and  did  much  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  writers  like  Owen  FefithMii,  Selden, 
Fuller,  Imak  Walton,  and  Latimer,  among  general 
readers. 

In  1841  Dr.  Toung  published  The  Chronielee 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth, 


*  In  Noyember,  186S,  Dr.  Tyng  deliyerad  an  oraticm  at  th* 
oeotennlal  anuiyenaiy  of  the  initiation  of  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fratemitr  of  Free 
and  Aeoepted  Maaona,  In  which,  after  paaaing  aeveral  pointa  of 
his  character  In  reriew,  lie  closed  with  a  special  tribute  to  hia 
religious  prafesaion. 


SAMUEL  SEABUBY;  JOHN  0.  CHOIJLES;  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 
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ftiM^  1602  U  1625;  nm0  fin%  eollsotsd  from 
Original  Records  and  Contemporaneotu  bocu^ 
menu.  This  was  sacceeded,  in  1846,  by  The 
Ohnmiclea  of  the  Fint  Planters  of  the  Goimy  of 
MoMOchruette  Bay ^  from  1628  to  1636 ;  rmD  ftret 
collected  from  Original  Records  and  Contempo^ 
raneoue  Mamieeripte^  and  lUuetrated  with  Jfotet, 

BAHUBL  BSABUBT. 

Samuel  Seabubt,  the  son  of  the  Rey.  Charles 
Seabary,  and  grandson  of  Bishop  Seabory,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1801.  He  entered  at  an  early 
age  on  the  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career, 
bat  his  taste  for  study,  althongh  little  fostered 
by  educational  advantages,  disinclined  him  fur 
bosiness  pmsaits.  By  great  diligence  and  eco- 
nomy he  fitted  himself  for  th^  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  while  thus  occupied  devoting 
liis  leisure  hours  to  hard  study,  g^^ually,  by  his 
unaided  efforts,  mode  himself  a  learned  man.  In 
acknowledgment  of  theste  exertions,  the  compli- 
mentary degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia  College. 

Having  completed  a  course  of  theologVtal  stud}', 
he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hoburt,  Apnl 
12,  1826,  and  Priest,  July  7,  1828.  Ho  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labors  as  a  missionary  at 
Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay,  Long  IsUnd,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Ballet's  Cove,  now 
Astoria.  In  1880  he  became  Professor  of  Lun- 
goages  in  the  Flushing  Institute,  afterwards  St. 
PauFs  College,  where  he  remained  until  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1834,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Churchman,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper. 
He  conducted  this  journal  with  great  energy  and 
ability  until  1849,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
grossing parochial  duties  as  rector  of  the  Cliurch 
of  the  Aonunciation,  a  parish  founded  by  him  in 
1838,  he  rci^igned  his  position  as  editor,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  ministerial 
labors. 

Dr.  Seaburv  is  the  author  of  The  Continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Ceii- 
tury*  a  work  designed  to  show  "  that  ihe  Church 
of  England,  in  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  reforming  itself  from  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  underwent  no 
orpmnic  chaii^,  but  retained  the  ministry,  faith, 
and  sacraments  of  Christ,  and  fulfilled  the  coudi- 
tions  uece:?sary  to  their  transmission."  The  work 
consists  of  two  discourses  delivered  by  the  author, 
to  which  he  has  added  an  appendix  of  far  greater 
length,  enforcing  the  positions  of  his  connected 
argument.  Dr.  Soabufy  has  published  other  dis- 
courses, and  his  articles,  if  collected  from  the 
Churchman  and  elsewhere,  would  occupy  several 
volumes. 

JOHN  O.  CHOULES. 

Thb  Rev.  John  Overton  Choules,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Bristol. 
Enghmd,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He  came  to  the  United 
Sta^  in  1824,  and  for  three  years  was  prindpal 
of  an  academy  at  Red  Hook,  on  the  Hudson,  New 
York.    He  has  since  filled  several  parish  relations 


*  The  ContlnnitT  of  the  Churob  of  Englmd  In  tlie  Slxteentli 
Centniy.  Two  DlsconrseA:  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes. 
Bj-  Samael  8tiflbai7,  D.D.  Beoond  edition.  New  York :  ISOa. 
6to.,  pp.  174 


at  New  York,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  at 
Jamaica  Plains,  and  is  at  present  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 


His  literary  publications  have  been,  apart  from 
numerous  contributions  to  the  periodicids  and 
newspapers,  several  successful  compilations,  edi- 
tions of  other  authors,  and  a  book  of  travels.  In 
1829  he  edited  J.  Angell  James's  Church  Member's 
Guide,  published  by  Lincoln  and  Edmonds,  at 
Boston,  1829;  in  1880  The  Christian  Offering; 
and  in  1831  The  Beauties  of  CoUyer,  for  the  same 
publishers.  A  History  of  Missions,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  with  plates,  prepared  by  Dr.  Choules,  was 
published  by  Samuel  Walker  of  Boston.  In  1843 
lie  edited  for  the  Harpers  an  edition  of  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans ;  and  in  1846  furnished  a 
preface  and  some  notes  to  Mr.  John  Forster's  Lives 
of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  has 
also  edited  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  States, 
in  quarto. 

Young  Americans  Abroad^  or  Vacation  in 
Europe^  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which  Dr. 
Choules  describes  an  excursion  tour  with  several 
of  his  pupils.  In  1853  he  accompanied  Capt 
Yanderbilt,  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  in  his 
notable  pleasure  excursion  to  Europe  in  the  North 
Star,  a  steamer  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons,  which 
visited  Southampton,  the  Baltic,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Constantinople.  Of  this 
unique  voyage  Dr.  Choules  published  an  account 
on  his  return,  in  his  volume — The  Cruise  of  the 
Steam  Yacht  North  Star;  a  Narrative  of  the 
Excursion  of  Mr,  VanderhiWs  Party  to  Enqland^ 
Russia^  Denmarhy  France^  Spain^  Italy^  Malta^ 
Turkey^  Madeira^  &c. 

One  of  the  specialities  of  Dr.  Choules  is  his  ao- 
quaintonco  with  the  sterling  old  literature  of  tho 
Puritans,  of  which  he  has  an  admirable  collection 
in  his  library.  His  taste  in  books  is  generally  ex- 
cellent, and  few  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
mingled  more  with  living  celebrities,  or  have  a 
better  stock  of  the  unwritten  personal  anecdote 
of  the  present  day.  It  was  Dr.  Chonlcs's  good 
fortune  to  ei\}oy  the  pei^sonal  friendship  of  the  late 
Daniel  Webster,  of  whom,  in  an  obituary  sermon 
delivered  at  Newport,  November  21,  1852,  he 
presented  a  number  of  interesting  memorials. 

OEOBOE  P.  MAB8H 

Is  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  in  "Woodstock,  in 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth,  and  short- 
ly after  settled  in  Burlington,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives  till 
1849,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taylor  Resident  lifinister  at  Con- 
stantinople, an  office  which  he  held  till  1863. 

Mr.  Marsh's  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his 
scholarship  m  an  acquaintance  with  the  North- 
ern languages  of  Europe,  in  which  he  is  a  profi- 
cient^ his  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Old 
Northern  or  Icelandic  Language^  compiled  and 
tranelatedfrom  the  Grammars  <^  Rash  (fintYk\\%'- 
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ton,  1888) ;  seTeral  artides  on  Icelandie  LUera- 
ture^  in  the  Amerioan  Whig  and  Eolectio  Review, 
and  two  Addresses,  in  which  he  has  pursued  the 
Gothic  element  in  history.  One  of  these  dis- 
courses, entitled  Ths  Cfoths  in  New  England^ 
delivered  in  1886  at  Middlebury  College,  traced 
in  a  novel  manner  the  presence  of  tlie  race  in 
the  Puritans,  who  settled  that  portion  of  the 
country.  In  1844  he  delivered  an  address  before 
the  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  sketched,  from  his  favorite 
point  of  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Northern 
raoea,  the  influences  at  work  in  the  fbnnation  and 
development  of  the  Puritan  character.  The  style 
of  these  addresses  is  animated,  and  their  positions 
have  been  effective  in  securing  public  attention. 


▲HOLO-ftAZOir  unruTBTOH  or  bo: 


In  the  sunny  climes  of  Southern  Europe,  where  a 
sultry  aud  relaxing  day  is  followed  by  a  balmy  and 
refreshing  night,  and  out  a  brief  period  interyenes 
between  the  fruits  of  autumn  and  the  renewed  pro- 
mises of  spring,  life,  both  social  and  industrial,  is 
chiefly  passed  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 
'I^e  brightest  hours  of  the  livelong  dny  are  dragged 
in  drowsy,  listless  toil,  or  indolent  repose ;  but  the 
evening  breeze  invigorates  the  fainting  frame,  rouses 
the  flagging  spirit,  and  calls  to  dance,  and  revelry, 
and  song,  beneath  a  brilliant  moon  or  a  starlit  sky. 
No  necessity  exists  for  those  household  comforts, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  inhabitants  of  colder 
zones,  and  the  charms  of  domestic  life  are  scarcely 
known  in  their  perfect  growth.  But  in  the  frozen 
North,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  pale  and 
feeble  rays  of  a  clouded  sun  but  partially  dispel,  for 
a  few  short  hours^  the  chills  and  shiides  of  a  linger- 
ing dawn,  and  an  early  and  tedious  night  Snows 
impede  the  dosing  latiors  of  harvest,  and  stiffen! ns 
frosts  aggravnte  t)ie  fatigues  of  the  wayfarer,  and 
the  toils  of  the  forest.  Repose,  society,  and  occupa- 
tion alike,  must^  therefore,  be  songht  at  the  domestic 
hearth.  Secure  from  the  tempest  that  howls  with- 
out, the  father  and  the  brother  here  rest  from  their 
weary  tasks;  here  the  family  circle  is  gathered 
around  the  evening  meal,  and  bghter  labor,  cheered, 
not  interrupted,  by  social  intercourse,  is  resumed, 
and  often  protracted,  till,  like  the  student's  vigils,  it 
almost  "  outwatch  the  Bear."  Here  the  child  ^rows 
up  under  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  the  parent,  m  the 
first  and  best  of  schools,  where  lisping  iu&ncy  is 
taught  the  rudiments  of  sacred  and  profane  know- 
ledge, and  the  older  pupil  is  encouraged  to  con  over 
by  the  evenins  taper,  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and 
seek  from  tlie  lather  or  a  more  advanced  brother,  a 
solution  of  the  problems  which  juvenile  industry  has 
found  too  hard  to  master.  The  members  of  the  do- 
mestic circle  are  thus  brought  into  closer  contact; 
parental  authority  assumes  the  gentler  form  of  per- 
suasive influence,  and  filial  submission  is  elevated 
to  affectionate  and  respectful  observance.  The  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  aid  and  forbearance,  and  the  per- 
Setual  interchange  of  (^ood  offices,  generate  the  ten- 
erest  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  Insting  wnrmth  of 
attachment  to  home  and  its  inmates,  throughout  the 
patriarchal  circle. 

Among  the  most  important  fhiits  of  this  domesti- 
city of  life,  are  the  better  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  the  female  character,  woman's  higher  rank  as  an 
object,  not  of  passion,  but  of  reverence,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal moral  influence  which  the  two  sexes  exercise 
over  each  other.    They  are  brought  into  close  com- 


•  From  tho  Addreai  bcftwa  fbs  N«w  EagUad  Sodety. 


munion,  under  cireumstanees  most  iaTorabl^  to  pni- 
serve  the  purity  of  woman,  and  the  deoomm  of  man« 
and  the  character  of  each  is  modified,  and  its  excess- 
es restrained,  by  the  example  of  the  other.  Man's 
rude  energies  are  softened  into  something  of  the 
ready  sympathy  and  dexterous  helpfulness  of  wo- 
man ;  and  woman,  as  she  learns  to  prize  and  to  reve- 
rence the  independence,  the  heroic  firmness,  the  pa- 
triotism of  man,  acquires  and  appropriates  some 
tinge  of  his  peculiar  virtues.  Sucn  were  the  infla- 
ences  which  formed  the  heart  of  the  brave,  good 
daughter  of  apoetolio  John  Knox,  who  bearded  that 
tmeulent  pedant.  Jambs  L,  and  told  him  she  would 
rather  receive  her  husband's  head  in  her  lap,  as  it 
fell  from  the  headsman's  axe,  than  to  oonseut  that 
he  should  purchase  his  life  by  apostasy  fnnn.  the  reli- 
gion he  had  preached,  and  the  God  he  had  worship- 
ped. To  the  same  noble  school  belonged  that  goodly 
oompany  of  the  Mothers  of  New  England,  who  dirauk 
neitner  from  the  dangers  of  the  tempestuous  aea,  nor 
the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  that  first  awful  winter, 
but  were  ever  at  man's  side,  enoonroging,  aiding, 
consoling,  in  eveiy  peril,  every  trial,  every  grid 
Had  that  grand  ana  heroic  exodus,  like  the  mere 
commercial  enterprises  to  which  most  colonies  owe 
their  foundiition,  neen  unaceomp«nied  by  woman,  at 
its  first  outgoing,  it  had,  without  a  visible  miracle, 
assuredly  failed,  and  the  world  had  wanted  its  fair^ 
est  example  of  the  Christian  virtues,  its  most  une- 

auivocol  tokens,  that  the  Providence,  which  kindled 
ie  pillar  of  fire  to  lead  the  wandering  steps  of  its 
people,  yet  has  its  chosen  tribes,  to  whom  it  vouch- 
safes its  wisest  guidance  and  its  choicest  blessingai 
Other  communities,  nations^  races,  may  glory  in  the 
exploits  of  their  fiithers ;  but  it  has  b^en  reserved  to 
us  of  New  England  to  know  and  to  boast,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  made  the  virtues  of  our  mothers  a  yet 
more  indispensable  condition,  and  certain  ground, 
both  of  our  past  prosperity  and  our  future  hope. 

The  strength  of  the  domestic  fecliue  engendered 
by  the  influences  which  I  have  described,  and  the 
truer  and  more  intelligent  mutual  regard  between 
tlie  sexes,  which  is  attributable  to  the  same  causes, 
are  the  principal  reasons  why  those  monastic  insti- 
tutions, which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  are  eminently  hostile  to  the  practiee  of 
the  noblest  and  loveliest  public  and  private  virtues, 
have  met  with  less  success,  and  numqered  fewer  vo- 
taries in  Northern  than  in  Southern  ChristcndouL 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  last  adopted,  and  first 
abandoned,  in  the  North ;  the  follies  of  the  Stylites, 
the  lonely  hermitages  of  the  Thebaid,  the  silence  of 
La  Trappe,  tiie  vows,  which,  seeming  to  renounce 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  do  but  abjure  its  better 
sympathies,  and  in  fine,  all  the  selfish  austerities  of 
that  corrupted  Christianity,  which  grossly  seeks  to 
compound  by  a  mortified'^  body  for  an  unsubdued 
heart,  originated  in  climates  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  and  exercise  of  the  household  virtues. 

THOMAS  COLE. 

I  TROif  AS  Cole,  the  artist,  with  whom  the  use  of 
I  the  pen  for  both  prose  and  verse  was  as  fiivorite 
an  employment  as  the  handling  of  the  pencil, 
though  so  thoroughly  identified  with  American 
landscape,  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  bom 
at  Bolton-le-Moor,  Lancashire,  Febmaiy  1,  1801. 
His  father  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  pos- 
sess every  virtue  in  life,  and  still  to  be  separated 
by  some  ^  tliin  partition^'  from  success.  He  was 
a  manufacturer ;  and  the  son,  in  his  very  boy- 
hood, became  a  kind  of  operative  artist,  engraving 
simple  designs  for  calico.  He  had,  as  a  youth,  a 
natural  vein  of  poetry  about  him  which  was  en- 


THOMAS  COLE. 


eonraffed  by  Hi  old  ScotchinHi,  who  repeated  to 
him  the  national  ballads  of  his  countrr;  while  his 
imaginatiTe  love  of  luLtnre  was  heightened  by 
&Uing  in  with  an  eathonaetio  daecription  of  the 
be&Qties  (tftbe  North  American  stat«B.  In  IBIU, 
the  family  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Cole 
woriced  on  mdc  woud-engraring  for  a  abort  time, 
with  an  episode  of  a  visit  to  the  island  of  St.  Eus- 
tatia,  till  they  left  for  the  west,  settling  at  8ten- 
benville,  Ohio,  where  the  younjj  artirt  possed  a  life 
of  poverty  and  privation,  travetlmg  abont  the  conn- 
try  as  a  portrait  painter;  groping  his  way  slowly, 
bnt  effectnally,  in  the  region  of  art.  His  love  of 
nature  and  the  amneements  of  his  favurito  flute 
alleviated  the  ronghnees  of  the  track.  Finding, 
in  spite  of  prudence  and  economy,  a  near  prospect 
r^  starvation  before  biin  in  that  country,  at  that 
time,  he  tamed  towards  the  great  oitiea  of  the 
Atlantic.  An  anecdote  of  thid  period  is  cmiou^i, 
but  perhaps  not  nnoemmon  on  sooh  oocaaions.  Do 
was  taking  a  solitary  walk,  nmu-tnally  agitated  by 
a  recent  oonvenation  with  his  father.  "  Well,'' 
said  he  ttt  hinMelf,  aloud,  at  the  Mine  moment 
picking  up  a  couple  of  grK>d-sized  pebbles,  "  I  will 
pntoneof  theae  upon  the  topofaxtick;  iflcan 
throw  and  knock  it  off  ivith  the  other,  I  will  bea 
painter;  if  I  raiaa  it,  I  will  give  up  the  thought 
for  ever."  8teppingbaok90metenortwelvepa<M3s 
he  threw,  and  knocked  it  off.  He  turned  and 
went  home  inmicdiately,  and  made  known  his 
unalterablo  resolution." 

At  Philadelphia  he  patiently  struggled  and  suf- 
fered, aelling  a  couple  of  picturea  for  eleven  dol- 
lars, and  ornamenting  various  articles,  such  as  bel- 
lows, bmshee,  and  Japan-ware,  with  figures,  views, 
birds,  andflowero.  In  1825,  atNew  Y'.irk,  abet- 
ter fortune  awaited  him.  His  first  success  idun- 
tiSed  him  with  bis  chosen  scenery  of  the  Catakills, 
He  hail  visited  that  region,  and  painted  on  his  re- 
turn a  view  of  the  Polls.  This  was  purchased 
by  Colonoi  Truinbnll,  who  iiiaila  it  a  lieme  of  li- 
beral eulogy ;  aud,  ivith  the  fricnd-ihip  and  appre- 
ciation of  Duntap  and  Durand,  Cole  mode  the 
acquaintance  of  the  public.  He  was  a  prosperous 
painter  at  once. 

His  piotnrei,  from  that  time,  may  be  divided 
into  three  daasea :  bis  minate  and  litorat  presenta- 
tions of  wild  American  scenery;  bis  Italian  views 
of  Florence  and  Sicily,  the  result  of  his  two  Euro- 
pean visits;  and  his  iiini-ol  and  allegorical  series, 
as  the  Course  of  Empire  nnd  the  Voyage  of  Life. 
In  1886,  and  subsequently,  he  resided  on  the  Hud- 
son, near  the  Tillage  of  CaL-kifl,  where  his  death 
took  place  Februarj- 11, 1847,  ut  the  age  of  forty- 
six. 

Though  no  separate  publications  of  his  nume- 
rous wntings  have  appeared,  they  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  eongomal  life  by  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Noble.  He  wrote  verge*  from  his  boyhood. 
Without  ever  possessing  the  highest  inevitable 
tact  of  poetic  invention,  to  fix  the  6nthusia.-^tac 
conception  in  permanent  classio  eipreesion,  and 
lacking  the  advantage  of  that  early  scholastic 
trwning  which  might  greatly  have  helped  him  to 
supply  this  deflcienoy  by  condensation,  hisnume- 
roos  poems  are  never  wanting  in  feding  and  deli- 
cacy. They  were  not  offered  to  the  public  for 
judgment;  and  when  they  are  withdrawn  from 

•  lift  b;  Nobto,  p.  a. 


the  sanctity  of  his  portfolio,  they  should  be  Judg- 
ed for  what  they  were,  privat«  confesraons  and 
consolations  to  himself,  to  his  love  of  nature  and 
the  devotion  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  en- 
tire narrative  of  his  life  is  studded,  in  his  bic^ra- 
phy,  with  passages  from  these  poems  as  they  occur 
m  his  Journals;  fragments  artless,  simple,  and  sin- 
cere, always  witnesdng  to  the  delights  of  nature, 
atid  expressing  the  fine  spirituality  which  be 
sought  m  his  ideal  pictures,  and  wnicb  beamed 
from  hb  eye  and  countenance. 

In  18S5  be  c<>mpOHcd  a  dramatic  poem  in  twelve 
parts,  called  TAe  SpiriU  of  tha  WiliUmtm,  thp 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  White  Muunteins.  It 
was  ftirther  prepared  for  the  press  in  1887,  bnt 
still  remains  unpublished.  His  biographer  speaks 
of  it  as  "  a  work  of  singular  originality  and  much 
poetic  power  and  beauty."  He  wan  also,  at  the 
j>eriod  of  his  death,  collecting  a  volume  of  miscel- 
loJieons  poems  for  piii>lication. 

Cole  was  also  ag"iKl  writer  of  prose.  He  once, 
in  early  life,  wrote  for  the  Phila(lelphia  Saturday 
Evtiiiiig  Pott  a  tale  called  "  Emma  Horeton," 
which  embraced  incidents  and  descriptions  drawn 
from  his  recent  visit  to  the  West  Indies.  He  pro- 
jected a  work  on  Art  His  letters  are  easy  and 
nntural.  Several  of  his  sketches  of  travel,  A 
Vuit  to  Vclterra  and  VallonArota  in  I88X,  and 
an  Exeunioa  to  South  Peak  of  the  CatakiUs,  in 
1S4S,  have  been  published  in  the  Literary  World 
from  the  pages  of  his  autobiographical  diary 
which  he  entitled  Tho-ughtt  and  Ee'iiinuceneet.* 

His  Enloay  was  pronounced  by  his  friend  Bry- 
ant, in  an  daborate  and  thoughtful  oration  deli- 
vered before  the  Natiooal  Academy  of  Design,  at 
the  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York,  in  May, 
1848.  During  his  life  the  poet  had  dedicated  to 
him  a  fine  sonnet  on  oocanon  of  his  first  journ^ 


nine  ere*  shall  see  thelight  of  distant  skies: 

Yet,CoU1  thy  hcnrt  shall  bear  ta  Europe's  atrand 
A  living  image  of  thy  native  land, 

Snoh  as  ou  thy  own  glorious  canvas  lies. 

Iiooe  lakes— Mivaanse  where  the  bison  rovei — 
Boebs    rich     with     somnier    garlande •olemn 


Skies,  where  the  deMrt  eagle  wheele  and  se 
Ipring  Uoom  sod  aototiui  bboe  of  houDdl«M  grave*. 
fiit  aoenw  shall  greet  thee  where  thou  govt — fair, 
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But  different— ererywhere  the  tnee  of  men. 
Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 
To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  fierce  Alpine  air. 
Gaxe  on  them,  tiU  the  tears  shall  dim  thy  sight, 
Bnt  keep  that  earlier,  wilder  image  bright 

Btyani. 

A  SDIIBK* 

I  eaw  a  glory  in  the  etheriid  deep ; 

A  glory  such  as  from  the  higher  hearen 
Must  have  deacended.    Earth  does  never  keep 
In  its  embrace  such  beauty.    Clouds  were  driven 
Ab  by  €k>d'B  breath,  into  unearthly  forms, 
And  then  did  glow,  and  bum  with  living  flamea, 

And  hues  so  bright,  so  wonderful  and  rare, 
That  human  lanffuuge  cannot  give  them  names ; 
And  light  and  shadow  strangely  linked  their  arms 

In  loveliness:  and  all  coiitinnal  were 
In  ehanffe;  and  with  each  ehange  there  came  new 
charms. 
Nor  orient  pearls,  nor  flowers  in  glittering  dew 
Nor  golden  tinctures,  nor  the  insecf  s  wings, 
Nor  purple  splendors  for  imperial  view, 

Nor  all  that  art  or  earth  to  mortals  brings, 
Omi  e'er  compare  with  what  the  skies  unfurled. 
These  are  the  wings  of  angels,  I  exchiimed. 
Spread  in  their  mystic  beauty  o*er  the  worid. 
Be  ceaseless  thanks  to  Ood  that,  in  his  love, 
He  gives  such  glimpses  of  the  life  above. 
That  we,  poor  pilgrims,  on  this  darkling  sphere. 
Beyond  its  sliadows  may  our  hopes  uprear. 

TWIU6BT. 

Tlie  woods  are  dark ;  but  yet  the  lingering  light 
Spreads  its  last  beauty  o*er  the  western  sky. 

How  lovely  are  the  portals  of  the  night. 

When  stars  come  out  to  watch  the  daylight  die. 

The  woods  are  daric ;  but  vet  yon  little  bird 
Is  warbling  by  her  newly  furnished  nest 

No  sound  beside  in  all  the  vale  is  heard ; 
But  she  for  rapture  cannot^  cannot  rest 

TBI  TBSAVOV  VOO. 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  tread  of  time, 
Marching  o'er  the  fields  sublime. 
Through  the  portals  of  the  past, 
When  the  stars  by  God  were  cast 
On  the  deep,  the  Doundless  vast 

Onward,  onward  still  he  strides. 
Nations  clinging  to  his  sides: 
Kingdoms  crushed  he  tramples  o'er: 
Fame*s  shrill  trumpet,  battle's  roar, 
Storm-like  rise,  then  speak  no  more. 

Lol  he  nears  us — awful  Time — 
Bearing  on  his  wings  sublime 
All  our  seasons,  fruit  and  flower, 
Joy  and  hope,  aud  love  and  power : 
Ah,  he  grasps  the  present  hour. 

Underneath  his  mantle  dark. 
See,  a  spectre  grim  and  stark. 
At  his  girdle  hke  a  sheath. 
Without  passion,  voice  or  breath. 
Ruin  dealing:  Death — ^*tis  Death! 

Stop  the  ruffian.  Time  I — lay  hold ! — 
Is  tnere  then  no  power  so  bold  ? — 
None  to  thwart  him  in  his  way  ?— 
Wrest  from  him  his  precious  prey, 
And  the  tyrant  robber  slay  ff 

Struggle  not,  my  foolish  soul : 

Let  Time's  garments  round  thee  roll. 

Time,  God's  servant — think  no  scorn — 


Gathers  up  the  sheaves  of  oorn, 
Which  the  spectre,  Death,  hath  shorn. 

Brightly  through  the  orient  Uur 
Soon  shall  rise  a  i^rioaa  star: 
Cumbered  then  by  Death  no  more. 
Time  shall  fold  his  pinions  hoar. 
And  be  named  the  Evermore. 

soso  or  ▲  smne. 

An  awful  privilege  it  is  to  wear  a  spirit^s  form. 
And  solitary  live  for  aye  on  this  vast  mountain  peak ; 
To  watch,  alar  bcoieath  my  feet,  the  darkly-heaving 

storm, 
And  see  its  dondy  billows  over  the  craggy  ramparts 
break; 

To  hear  the  hurrying  blast 

Torment  the  groaning  woods. 
O'er  precipices  cast 

The  desolating  ^oods* 
To  mark  in  wreathed  fire 
The  crackling  pines  expire ; 
To  list  the  eartL-^uake  and  the  thunder's  voico 
Round  and  beneath  my  averlasting  throne ; 
Meanwhile,  unscathed,  untouched,  I  still  rejoice. 
And  sing  my  hynm  of  gladneas,  all  alone; 
•        •••••• 

First  to  salute  the  sun,  when  he  breaks  through  the 

nigbt, 
I  gaie  upon  him  still  when  earth  has  lost  her  light 
When  silence  is  most  deathlike. 

And  darkness  deepest  cast ; 
The  streamlet's  music  breath-like. 
And  dew  is  settling  fast ; 
Far  through  the  azure  depth  above  is  heard  my 

clarion  sound, 
Like  tones  of  winds,  and  waves,  and  woods,  and 

voices  of  the  ground. 
I  spread  my  shadelc^s  pinions  wide  o'er  this  my 

calm  domain: 
A  soUtaiy  realm  it  is ;  but  here  I  love  to  reign. 


ALEXANDEB  H.  EYXRETT. 
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ALEXA5DEB  HiLL  EvESETT  was  the  seoond  son 
of  the  Rov.  Oliver  Everett,  and  elder  brother 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  free-school  of  Dorchester,  en- 
tered Harvard  University  the  youngest  member 
of  his  class,  and  was  graduated  at  its  head  in 
1806.  He  passed  the  succeeding  year  as  an  as- 
sistant teacner  in  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  in  1807  commenced  the  sftady  of 
the  law  in  the  office  of  John  Quiccy  Adams  at 
Boston,  where  he  soon  after  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Anthology. 
In  1809,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him 
as  attacks  to  the  legation,  and  resided  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  two  years.  In  1811  he  passed 
through  Sweden  to  England,  where  he  remained 
during  the  winter,  and  alter  a  short  visit  to  Pans 
returned  home  in  1812. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  practice.  The  stirring  na- 
ture of  the  public  events  which  then  agitated  the 
country  soon,  however,  drew  him  into  politics. 
He  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  year  1818 
in  the  Patriot,  the  leading  demooratio  paper  of 
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Boston,  in  &Tor  of  the  war,  which  were  oolleoted 
into  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  ^emarit  on  the 
€hwmjor^9  JS^heech,  He  also  wrote  Id  this  Joar- 
Dal  a  series  of  articles  against  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. He  was  in  the  same  year  nominated 
for  the  state  senate,  hut  defeatea  hy  the  predo- 
minance of  the  opposition  party.  He  also  about 
this  time,  as  the  orator  for  the  year  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  delivered  an  address  on 
Burke,  in  which  he  combated  the  views  of  that 
statesman  on  the  French  revolution.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that,  al- 
though the  usual  resolution  requesting  a  copy  for 
publication  was  passed,  the  resolve  was  never  put 
m  execution. 

Soon  after  the  treatv  of  peace  Mr.  Everett  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legiUion  to  Governor  Eus- 
tis  of  Massachusetts,  lyHnister  to  the  Netherlands. 
After  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  Holland  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Monroe  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eustis  on  the 
withdrawal  of  that  gentleman,  the  post  having 
been  meanwhile  changed  to  a  eharg'ship.  He 
retained  the  office  for  six  years,  from  1818  to 
1824,  conducting  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  claims  of  his  country  for  spoliations  suffered 
during  the  French  ascendency,  with  great  ability. 

His  official  duties  being  insufficient  to  occupy 
more  than  a  portion  of  his  time,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  JEhi- 
rope^  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Politieal  Sttua- 
tion  of  the  Principal  Powers^  with  Conjeet/uree  on 
their  Future  Prospeeti^  hy  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  It  was  published  in  Boston  and  London 
in  1821.  A  remark,  characteristic  of  the  tone  of 
English  criticism  at  that  time  on  American  bookn, 
appeared  in  a  notice  in  the  London  Morning  Ohro- 
nicle,  to  the  effect  that  the  name  of  the  author 
on  the  title-page  must  be  a  fiction,  as  the  work 
was  not  only  too  purely  English  but  too  idiomatic 
to  be  the  product  of  a  foreign  pen.  Europe  was 
favorably  received,  and  translated  into  German, 
with  a  commentanr  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Jaoobi  of  Halle,  and  also  into  French  and  SfMinish. 

In  1822  Mr.  Everett  published  New  Ideae  on  Po- 
ptUation^  toith  Bemarks  on  the  Theories  qf  Godwin 
and  Malthue,  The  latter  Mrriter,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  population,  had  taken  the  ground  that 
the  demand  for  snbsistence  is  everywhere  greater 
than  the  means  of  its  supply,  that  the  evu  could 
not  be  met  by  any  measures  of  governmental  or 
private  charitf.  and  that  tiie  only  means  oS  re- 
medy was  to  cneck  the  increase  of  the  race  by 
discountenancing  marriage.  Godwin  denied  that 
the  power  of  increase  in  population  was  as  great 
as  Malthns  affirmed,  and  asserted  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  America  was  due  to  emigration.  In 
answer  to  these  and  other  theorists  Mr.  Everett 
showed  that  increase  of  population  I^mIs  to  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  consequent  increase  of  produc- 
tion; that  the  assertion  of  Midthns  that  every 
community  had  exhausted  their  means  of  com- 
fortable support,  was  not  borne  out  by  the  exam- 
ple of  any  people,  the  means  of  support  having 
universally  increased  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  that  Malthus^s  position  that  every  com- 
munity mnst  subsist  on  the  produce  of  its  own 
territorv  was  also  untrue,  commerce  fhmishing  a 
means  by  which,  even  in  case  of  a  community 
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exhausting  the  products  of  their  territorv,  the 
products  of  their  industry  could  readily  be  ex- 
changed, in  a  more  or  less  direct  form,  for  the 
provisions  of  other  portions  of  the  globe,  whose 
entire  productiveness  is  as  yet  fax  from  being  de- 
veloped, much  less  exhausted. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Everett  also  oontribnted 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view, then  under  the  editorship  of  his  brother 
Edward,  most  of  which  are  on  topics  connected 
with  the  leading  French  authors.  They  are  finish- 
ed in  style  and  elaborate  in  treatment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  anthorsliip  of  Gil  Blae^  Biography 
of  St.  Pierre^  tiie  review  of  Geofj^oy  on  Bramattc 
Literature^  a  sketch  of  the  Private  LUe  of  Vol- 
taire^ a  pleasant  paper  on  the  Art  ofBdppinees^ 
by  Droz,  are  among  them.  In  1824  he  re- 
turned home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  the  United  States.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  Minister  to  Spain. 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  fidelity  to  the  du- 
ties of  this  position,  uid  was  active  in  urging  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  recently 
formed  Spanish  r^ublics  of  the  American  conti- 
nent on  tneir  mother  country.  He  invited  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  Madrid,  mftde  him  an  attachS  of 
the  legation,  and  facilitated  the  researches  which 
led  to  the  production  of  the  Life  of  Columbus. 
He  also  procured  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Prescott 
a  large  portion  of  the  historical  material  of  which 
that  gentieman  has  made  such  admirable  use,  and 
in  numerous  other  modes  advanced  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  countrymen.  Although  labo- 
riously occupied  by  his  diplomatic  duties  he  still 
continued  his  contributions  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can, and  prepared  a  work  entitied  America^  or  a 
General  Swney  of  the  Politieal  Situation  of  the 
Principal  Powers  of  the  Western  Continent^  with  fs 
Conjectures  on  their  future  Prospects,  hy  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States^  a  companion  to  his  pre- 
vious volume  on  Europe. 

In  1829  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  as  editor  of  the  Re- 
view to  which  he  had  long  contributed.  He 
oondnoted  the  work  for  about  five  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  a  number  of  important  articles 
for  its  pages.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member 
df  the  state  senate. 

As  chairman  of  a  commitfe?  of  the  tariff  con- 
vention of  1838,  he  drew  up  tiie  memorial  in  reply 
to  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  emanat- 
ed from  the  free-trade  convention  of  the  previous 
year.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  address  is- 
sued by  tiie  Convention  of  1831,  nominating  Henry 
Clay  for  the  presidency.  After  the  defeat  of  that 
statesman,  and  the  proclamation  of  General  Jack- 
son against  Nullification,  he  became  a  supporter 
of  the  administration. 

In  1840  Mr.  Everett  was  despatched  as  a  con- 
fidential ooinmiflsioner  to  Cuba,  to  act  during  the 
absence  of  the  consul,  and  investigate  the  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  him  of  connivance 
in  the  use  of  the  American  fiag  b^  davers.  He 
was  occupied  for  two  months  in  this  manner,  and 
a  short  time  after  received  a  call  to  the  presidency 
of  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana,  which  ne  accept- 
ed, but  was  obliged,  soon  after  commencing  the 
duties  of  the  office,  to  return  to  the  North  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health. 
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In  1842  Mr.  Everett  was  a  freqnent  contribntor 
to  the  Boston  Miscellany*  of  articles  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Among  the  latter  were  transladoiis  from 
the  l^tin  and  Italian,  and  a  somewhat  dahorate 
Eastern  tale,  The  Hermitage  of  Gandoo^  founded 
on  a  Sanskrit  fable  of  the  Brahma-Pnrana. 

In  1845  and  1846  Mr.  Everett  published  two 
volumes  of  Cricieal  and  Miseellaneoue  Essays^ 
foith  Poems^  containing  a  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings for  the  North  American  and  Democratic  Re- 
views, to  tlie  last  of  which  he  furnished  in  1844 
an  extended  biograpliicfil  sketch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary refugee,  Barro  Earring^  and  other  peri- 
odicals. In  1845  he  received  the  appointment 
from  President  Polk  of  Commissioner  to  China, 
and  set  out  for  his  post  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  but  on  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  be- 
came so  unwell  that  he  returned  home.  He  sailed 
a  second  time  in  the  summer  of  1846  and  arrived 
at  Oauton,  but  died  a  few  months  after  establish- 
ing himself  in  that  city,  June  28,  1847. 


TOUHO 

Scion  of  a  mighty  stock  I 
Hands  of  iron — hearts  of  oak- 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led] 

Graft  and  subtle  treachery, 
Gallant  youth!  are  not  for  thee: 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
Where  the  God  within  thee  leads! 

Honesty  with  steadj  eye, 
Truth  and  pore  simphcity, 
Love  that  gently  wiuuetli  hearts, — 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  the  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Wnere  above  it  g  e imin^  for 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star: 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye, 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  nigh ! 
Tliither  with  devotion  meet. 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet  I 

Let  the  noble  motto  be 
GoD^— the  CouMTBT, — ^LibebttI 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock, 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near! 
Spurn  at  baseness— spurn  at  fear! 
StiU  with  persevering  might, 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  tiie  right ! 

So  shall  Peace,  a  chArming  guest. 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest, 
So  shall  Honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  daya 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor  ; 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  ftdl. 


*  Tlie  Braton  Htecellanf  of  Lltemtare  tnd  Fashion  was  edi- 
ted  bj  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  and  was  publiabed  in  two  volumea, 
from  JanoaiT  to  December,  1848.  It  was  a  worthy  attempt  to 
Inftiae  Into  the  popular  periodical  literature  a  higher  literary 
Intereat.  Amom;  its  oontribotora  were,  besides  Alexander 
Everett  J.  B.  Lowell,  W.  W.  Story,  Edward  Everett,  N*- 
thaaiel  llawthorne,  T.  W.  Parsons,  and  others. 


Aooording  to  our  belief^  the  common  sense  of  the 
worid  is  therefore,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
a^nst  Mr.  Droz  on  this  point,  and  in  favor  of  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  some  regular  occupation,  as  a 

Erincipal  element  of  happinesa  It  is  true  that  we 
ear  at  times  from  the  Italians,  of  the  doUe  far 
nienU,  or  the  ddight  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  out 
even  in  the  same  quarter  there  are  not  wanting 
respectable  aotiiorities  in  &vor  of  a  different  systenL 
The  Marquis  of  Spinola,  an  Italian  general,  cele- 
brated for  his  militaiy  exploits  in  the  war  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  ffetherlands,  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  upon  a  handsome  pen- 
sion, and  of  course  in  the  frill  fruition  of  the  aolce 
far  niente  ;  but  being  one  of  those  persons  without 
occupation,  who  are  also  unoconpied,  he  found  him- 
self (as  usually  happens,  even  aocordiig  to  oar 
author,  with  gentlemen  of  this  descriptiot  )  rather 
ill  at  ease.  While  in  this  situation,  he  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  ancient  comrades  of  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  army,  a  oaptain  perhaps,  or  possi- 
bly a  colonel ;  and  upon  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  was  answered  that  he  died  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  M<>ri  delta  nudattia  di  non  tenere 
niente  a  fare,  BantOt  replied  tlie  unhappy  Marquis, 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  his 
departed  brother  of  the  war,  hatta  per  ttn  generaU. 
"  *T  is  enough  to  have  killed  him,  had  he  been  a  ge- 
neral" 

Such,  even  on  Italian  authority,  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  dolce  far  nienie.  They  appear  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  same  way  in  other  ranks  and  widks  of  life. 
Read,  for  example,  in  Lafontaine,  the  story  of  the 
cheerful  cobbler  rendered  miserable  by  a  present  of  a 
hundred  crowns,  and  finally  returning  in  despair  to 
lay  them  at  the  feet  of  his  would-be  benefiustor,  and 
recover  his  good  humor  and  his  last  Behold  the 
luckless  schoolboy  (to  recur  again  to  one  of  the  ex- 
amples at  which  we  have  already  hinted),  torn  from 
his  natural  occupation  on  some  Thursday  or  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  perishing  under  the  burden  of  a 
holiday.  See  him  hangins  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
begging  her,  with  tears  m  his  eyes,  to  give  him 
something  to  do  ;  while  she,  poor  woman,  aware 
that  the  evil  is  irremediable,  can  only  console  him, 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  ^hool 
the  next  £y.  Observe  the  tradesman  who  lias  made 
his  fortune  (as  the  phrase  is),  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness, or  the  opulent  proprietor  enjoying  his  dignified 
leisure.  How  he  toUs  at  the  task  of  doing  nothing ; 
as  a  ship  without  ballast  at  sea,  when  it  falls  calm 
after  a  heavy  blow,  labors  more  witiiout  stirring  an 
inch,  than  in  going  ten  knots  an  hour  with  a  good 
breeze.  "  How  he  groans  and  sweats,"  as  Shake- 
speare has  it,  under  a  hi^y  life!  How  he  cons 
over  at  night,  for  the  third  time,  the  newspaper 
which  he  read  through  twice,  from  beginning  to 
end,  immediately  after  breakilBBt  I  A  wealthy  capi- 
talist, reduced  by  good  fortune  to  this  forlorn  condi- 
tion, has  assurea  us,  that  he  often  begs  the  domes- 
tics, who  are  putting  his  room  in  order,  to  prolong 
the  operation  ns  much  as  possible,  that  he  may  enjoy 
again,  for  a  little  while,  the  lost  delight  of  superin- 
tending and  witnessing  the  performance  of  useful 
labor. 

But  this  is  not  the  wor»t  No  sooner  does  he  find 
himself  in  the  state  of  unoccupied  blessedness,  than 
a  host  of  unwished  for  visitants  (doubtless  the  same 
with  those  who  took  possession  of  the  swept  and 
garnished  lodgings  of  him  in  scripture)  enter  on  his 
premises,  and  declare  his  body  good  prize.    Dyspcp- 

I  *  From  an  artlele  In  the  North  Amerloan  Bevtew  fbr  Jnly, 
I  1888,  on  an  Staai  tw  VAri  (TSire  irenreiMS,  par  Joseph  Dnji^ 
'   de  TAcademle  Fran^alMw 
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tin  (a  new  name  of  horror)  plucks  from  his  lips  the 
untaated  morsel  and  the  brimming  bowl,  bedims 
his  eyes  with  nmiatnral  blindness,  and  powders  his 
locks  with  premature  old  age.  JSypochondHa  (the 
accursed  blue*  of  the  fathers)  ploughs  his  cheeks 
with  furrows,  and  heaps  a  perpetual  cloud  upon  his 
brow.  IfejMUUia  (like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus) 
gnaws  at  his  liver.  RheumcUimn  racks  his  joints ; 
Gout  grapples  him  by  the  great  toe;  so  that  what 
with  '*  black  spirits  and  wliite,  blue  spirits  and 
grey,"  the  poor  man  suffers  martyrdom  in  every 
nerve  and  nbre,  until  Pdstf  or  Apoplex'j,  after  all 
the  kindest  of  the  tribe,  gives  him  the  eaup  de  grttce, 
and  releases  him  from  his  misery.  His  elysium  is 
mueh  like  that  of  the  departed  Grecian  heroes  in 
the  Odyssey,  who  frankly  avowed  to  Ulysses,  that 
ihey  would  rather  be  the  meanest  day-laborers  above 
ground,  than  reign  supreme  over  all  the  shades  be- 
low. **•••*•• 

Has  our  author  fully  considered  what  he  is  say- 
ing, when  he  recommends  to  his  disoijiles  to  take  no 
interest  in  their  employment,  whatever  it  may  be; 
to  work  at  it  carelessly  and  negligently,  just  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  bare  living,  and  then  nurnr  home 
to  bed,  or  to  the  tavern  to  keep  Saint  Monday  f 
Meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  taking  our  ex- 
amples from  the  middling  and  lower  walks  of  life, 
does  Mr.  Dros  really  mean  to  tell  us,  that  a  tailor, 
for  instance,  will  best  consult  his  happiness  by  work* 
inff  as  little  as  possible  at  his  trade,  receiving  as  few 
orders  as  he  can,  executing  those  which  he  receives 
in  a  careless  manner,  disappointing  his  customers  in 
the  time  of  sending  home  their  clothes,  and  instead 
of  wielding  incessantly  the  shears  and  needle,  pass- 
ing most  of  his  precious  hours  in  spinning  street- 
yam  f  Is  that  barber  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  the 
tummum  6oniim,  who  intentionally  hacks  the  chins 
of  the  public  with  dull  and  wretched  razors,  or 
bums  their  ears  with  his  curling  tongs,  on  purpose 
to  deter  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  from  coming 
into  his  shop?  Admitting  for  argument's  sake 
(what  no  honorable  man  would  allow  for  a  mo- 
ment), that  the  only  object  of  exercising  a  profes- 
sion IS  to  obtiun  a  bare  subsistence;  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  an  artist,  who  should  follow  the 
system  of  our  author,  would  completely  fail,  even  in 
this  miserable  purpose f  'If  a  tailor  send  home  a 
eoat  awkwardly  and  uniashionablv  cut,  or  negli- 
gently made  up,  the  indignant  customer  forthwith 
returns  it  on  his  hands,  and  transfers  his  orders  to  a 
more  industrious  and  attentive  workman.  From 
making  a  few  coots,  and  those  badly,  the  recreant 
knight  of  tiie  shears  would  very  soon  oome  to  have 
none  at  all  to  make,  and  would  inevitably  starve  by 
the  side  of  his  cold  goose,  upon  a  vaeant  shopboard. 
A*  barber,  in  like  manner,  who  should  adopt  the 
ingenious  practices  alluded  to  above,  for  clearing 
his  shop  of  the  surplus  number  of  long  beards, 
would  not  probably  find  the  ebbing  tide  stop  ex- 
actly at  the  point  necessary  for  supplying  him  with 
bread  and  boddothesi  He  would  soon  find  himself, 
like  Oasian's  aged  heroes,  lonely  in  his  hall.  From 
keeping  his  own  shop,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
enter  as  journeyman  in  that  of  another,  ana  by  con- 
tinuing^ to  pursue  the  same  process,  would  sink  in 
iuceession  tnrough  the  several  gradations  of  house- 
servant,  street  porter,  and  vagabond,  into  the  hospi- 
tal, the  port  where  all  who  sail  by  our  author's 
chart  and  compa*^"*  will  naturally  bring  up.  The 
only  way,  in  fact,  by  which  a  man  can  expect  to 
turn  his  labor  to  account,  in  any  occupation,  is  by 
doing  the  best  he  can,  and  by  putting  his  heart  into 
his  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  then  takes 
the  rank  among  his  brothers  of  the  trade,  to  which 
his  talents  entitle  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  rise  to  the 


head  of  his  art,  he  will  at  least  be  respectable,  and 
will  realize  ^  honorable  living.  It  is  not  every 
bariber  that  can  aspire  to  the  fiune  of  a  Smallpeaee, 
a  Higgins,  or  a  Williams;  but  any  one  who  is  dili- 
gent and  assiduous  in  his  shop,  and  who  takes  a  just 
pride  in  seeing  his  customers  leave  it  with  glossy 
chins,  well  dressed  hair,  and  neatly  shaped /a vort<««, 
should  his  natural  aptitude  be  even  something  less 
than  firstrate,  wUl  vet  never  want  the  comforts  of 
life  for  himself  and  his  family  through  the  week,  hii 
five  dollar  bill  to  deposit  m  the  savings  bank  on 
Saturday  evening,  ana  his  extra  joint  to  entertain  a 
brother  Strap  on  Sunday.  And  while  he  thus  real- 
izes an  ample  revenue,  the  zealous  and  attentive 
artist  reaps,  as  he  goes  along  through  life,  the  best 
reward  or  his  labor  in  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by 
the  gratification  of  his  honest  pride,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  his  fellow  citizens. 

John,  the  brother  of  Edward  and  Alexander 
Everett,  was  bom  at  Dorcheeter,  Mass.,  February 
22,  1 80 1 .  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  fine  deolaimer, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818.  In  the 
same  year  he  aooompanied  the  Rev.  Horace  Hol- 
ley,*  President  of  the  Transylvania  University,  at 
Le^ngton,  Kentucky,  to  that  pboe,  where  he  was 
employed  for  a  short  time  as  a  tutor.  On  his 
return  to  Massachusetts  he  entered  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  visited  Europe  as 
an  attaeU  to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels, 
during  the  eharghhip  of  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  next  returned  to  Boston,  studied  law  in  the 
ofSoe  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  contributed  a  few 
artides  to  the  North  American  Review,  then  edited 
by  his  brother  Edward.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  few  spirited  odes  sung  at  the  celebrations 
of  debating  dubs,  of  which,  from  his  readiness  as 
an  extempore  speaker  and  warm  interest  in  the 
political  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  he  was 
a  prominent  member.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1825,  but  the  promise  of  an  active  career 
of  honor  and  usefulness  was  soon  after  disap- 
pointed by  his  death,  Febmary  12,  1826. 

^AMES  O.  Ain)  MABY  E.  BBOOEB. 

James  Gordon  Brooks,  the  son  of  David  Brooks, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  bom  at 
Claverack  on  the  Hudson,  September  8, 1 801 .  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1819,  and 
studied  law  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  never  engaged 
actively  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  was 
in  this  place  that  he  commenced  his  poetical 
career  by  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  place  of  a  few  fugitive  poems,  with  the  signa- 


e  HorMS  HolloT  was  born  at  Saltobaiy,  OooDsotieiit,  Fsbra- 
sry  18,  1781,  irnduatod  st  Yale  College  in  18U8,  studied  the- 
olou  ander  tho  oaie  of  President  Dwiffht,  and  was  settled  at 
Oreenfleld  Hill.  In  1809  he  became  a  unitarian,  and  the  mi- 
nister of  the  llollis  street  ehuroh,  Boston.  He  was  a  warm 
federalist,  and  often  introduced  his  political  opinions  Into  tho 
pnlplt,  where  he  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers, graoefal  delivery,  and  fine  personal  appearance. 

In  1818  Dr.  Holley  accepted  the  presidency  of  Transylvania 
University,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  Ho  died  of  the 
yellow  fever  on  his  passage,  after  his  resignation,  f^om  £«ew 
Orleans  to  New  York,  July  01, 1827. 

Dr.  Hollry  was  the  author  of  addressee  delivered  in  1816  be- 
fore the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Boston ;  in  lS17on 
tho  anniversary  of  the  hmdinff  of  the  Pllplras  at  Plymouth; 
of  a  femoral  eulogy  on  Golonei  James  Morri!<on,  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  Transylvania  University  in  1^28;  of  several  pub- 
lished sermons,  and  articles  in  the  Western  Review  and  a  few 
other  periodicals.  Several  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  grace- 
f\al  and  touching  memoir  of  the  writer,  by  his  wlib. 
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tore  of  Florio,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
Yarions  oo^jeotiires  were  made  respecting  their 
anthorship,  but  the  author  Bocoeeded  in  maintain- 
ing his  incognito  not  only  among  his  neighbors, 
but  also  in  his  own  household. 


In  1828  Mr.  Brooks  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  the  literary  editor  oi  the 
Minerva,  a  beUes-iettres  Journal  which  he  con- 
ducted about  two  years.  He  then  started  the 
Literary  Gazette,  a  weekly  jounifd  on  the  model 
of  the  En^^h  publication  of  the  same  name, 
which,  after  being  continued  for  a  few  months, 
was  united  with  the  Athenieum,  and  conducted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  James 
Lawson  for  two  years.  He  then  became  an  editor 
of  the  Morning  Courier,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  for  about  the  same  period.  In  these 
journals,  and  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  most 
of  his  poems  were  published,  with  the  signature 
of  Flono.  Thev  were  great  fiivorites,  and  placed 
the  author  in  the  popular  estimate  of  his  day  in 
the  same  rank  with  Drake  and  Halleck  as  one  of 
the  poetical  trio  of  the  town. 

In  1828  he  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Akin, 
a  young  kdy,  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had 
been  m>m  an  early  age  a  writer  of  verse  for 
periodicals  under  the  signature  of  Noma,  The 
year  after  a  volume  entitled  7%e  BitcUt  of  E%U 
and  other  Poern^  hy  Jamm  G,  and  Mary  B. 
Brooks^  appeared.  , 

In  1830  the  pair  removed  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ffinia,  where  Mr.  Brooks  edited  a  newspaper  for  a 
few  years.  In  1888  thev  again  changed  ^eir 
residence  to  Rijchester,  and  afterwards  to  Albany, 
in  both  of  which  places  Mr.  Brooks  was  connected 
with  the  press. 

Mr.  Brooks  died  at  Albany  in  1841.  His 
widow  has  since  that  event  resided,  with  their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  in  the  citv  of  New  York. 

The  productions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  are 
separately  arranged  in  the  joint  volume  of  their 
poems.  The  story  from  which  the  volume  ti^es 
its  name  is  by  the  lady,  and  is  drawn  from  the 
ample  storehouse  of  Italian  family  history.  The 
Hebrew  Melodies,  versified  renderings  of  passages 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  are  also  by  her. 
The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Brooks^s  portion  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  other  poems  on  topics  of 
Italian  romance,  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  a  few  lyrical  pieces.  We  select  one  of  the 
Hebrew  Mefodies : — 


JXRKMIAHZ.  17. 

IVom  the  halls  of  our  lathers  in  anguish  we  fled. 
Nor  again  will  its  marble  re-echo  our  tread; 
For  a  breath  like  the  Siroe  has  blasted  oar  name, 
And  the  frown  of  Jehovah  has  crushed  us  in  shame. 

His  robe  was  the  whirlwind,  his  voice  was  the  thun- 
der. 
And  earth  at  hb  footstep  was  riven  asunder ; 
The  mantle  of  midnight  nad  shrouded  the  diy, 
But  we  knew  where  He  stood  by  the  flash  of  his  eye. 


Oh,  Judahl  how  looff  must  thv  weary  ones  weep, 
Far,  far  from  the  land  where  thdr  forefathers  deep ; 
How  long  ere  the  glory  that  brightened  the  mountam 
Will  welcome  the  exile  to  Siloa's  fountain  t 

Passing  to  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  we  find 
at  its  conomeDoement  a  poem  on  G^enina,  delivered 
originaUy  before  the  Phi  Beta  i^Pft  Society  at 
Yak.  1  he  briefer  pieces  which  follow  are,  like 
thb  one  which  we  h^ve  named,  quiet  in  ezpresaioii 
and  of  a  pensive  cast.  A  number  devoted  to  the 
topic  of  aeath  have  a  pathos  and  solemnity  befit- 
ting the  dirge.  Others  on  the  stirring  theme  c^ 
liberty,  and  the  struggles  in  its  behalf  in  Greece 
and  elsewhere,  are  fSd.  of  animation  and  spirit. 
All  are  smooth  and  harmonious  in  versification. 

Mr.  Brooks  enjoyed  a  hi^  social  position  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  peatly  esteemed  for 
his  ready  wit  and  conversational  powers,  as  well 
as  generosity  and  amiability  of  character.  He 
was  a  fiuent  and  suocessfhl  prose  writer. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  in  addition  to  her  literary  abilities, 
possesses  much  skill  as  a  designer.  The  plates  in 
the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi^ 
by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Hall,  are  from 
drawings  made  by  her  from  nature. 

Mrs.  Hall,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  pleasing  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared under  the  signature  of  Hinda. 


When  the  world  in  throngs  shall  press 

To  the  battle's  glorious  van ; 
When  the  oppresMd  shall  seek  redress, 
And  shall  claim  the  rights  of  man ; 
Then  shall  freedom  smile  again 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  main. 

When  the  tide  of  war  shall  roll 
like  imperious  ocean's  surge. 
From  the  tropic  to  the  pole. 
And  to  enrai's  remotest  verge 
Then  shall  valor  dash  the  gem 
From  each  tyrant's  diadem. 

When  the  banner  is  unftuled, 

like  a  silver  cloud  in  air, 
And  the  champions  of  the  world 
In  their  miffht  assemble  there ; 
Man  shall  rend  his  iron  chain. 
And  redeem  his  rights  again. 

Then  the  thunderbolts  shall  fall. 

In  their  fury  on  each  throne. 
Where  the  despot  holds  in  thrall 
Spirits  nobler  than  his  own ; 
And  the  cry  of  all  shall  be. 
Battle's  shroud  or  liberty! 

Then  the  trump  shall  echo  loud. 

Stirring  nations  from  afar. 
In  the  daring  line  to  crowd. 
And  to  draw  the  blade  of  war 
While  the  tide  of  life  shall  rain. 
And  encrimson  every  plain. 

Then  the  Saracen  shall  flee 

From  the  city  of  the  Lord ; 
Then,  the  light  of  victory 
Shall  illume  Judea's  sword : 
And  new  liberty  shall  shine 
On  the  Plains  of  Palestine 

Then  the  Turk  shall  madly  view, 
How  his  crescent  waxes  dim ; 

like  the  waning  moon  whose  hue 
Fades  away  on  ocean's  brim ; 
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Then  the  oroM  of  Christ  shall  stand 
On  that  consecrated  land. 

Yea,  the  light  of  freedom  Bmiles 
On  the  Grecian  phalanx  now, 
Breaks  upon  lonia^  isles, 
And  on  Ida's  lofty  brow ; 
And  the  shouts  of  battle  sweU, 
Where  the  Spartan  lion  fell! 

Where  the  Spartan  Hon  fell. 

Proud  an'tt  dauntless  in  the  strife  : 
How  triumphant  was  his  knell  I 
How  sublime  his  close  of  life ! 
Glory  shone  upoa  his  eye, 
Glory  which  can  never  die  I 

Soon  shall  earth  awake  in  might ; 

Retribution  shall  arise ; 
And  all  regions  shall  unite. 
To  obtain  the  glorious  prise ; 
And  oppression's  iron  crown, 
To  the  dust  be  trodden  down. 

When  the  Almighty  shall  deform 
Heayen  in  his  hour  of  wrath ; 
When  the  angel  of  the  storm. 
Sweeps  in  fury  on  his  path ; 
Then  shall  tyranny  be  hurled 
From  the  bosom  of  the  world. 

Tet,  0  freedom  I  yet  awhile. 

All  mankind  shall  own  thy  sway ; 
And  the  eye  of  God  shall  smile 
On  thy  brightly  dawning  day ; 
And  all  nations  shall  adoi*e 
At  thine  altar  evermore. 


STAKZAS. 

life  hath  its  svnshine ;  but  the  ray 

Which  flashes  on  its  stormy  wavo 
Is  but  the  beacon  of  decay, 

A  meteor  gleaming  o'er  the  grave ; 
And  though  its  dawning  hour  is  brig..t 

With  fancy's  gayest  colouring, 
Tet  o'er  itscload-encumbered  night, 

Dark  ruin  flaps  his  raven  wing. 

life  hath  its  flowers ;  and  what  are  the;  ? 

The  buds  of  early  love  and  truth. 
Which  spring  and  wither  in  a  day, 

The  ffems  of  wann,confidin|;  youth: 
Alas  I  uiose  buds  decay  and  die, 

Ere  ripened  and  matured  in  bloom ; 
ETen  in  an  hour,  behold  them  lie. 

Upon  the  still  and  lonely  tomb  1 

life  hath  its  pang  of  deepest  thrill; 

Thy  sting,  relentless  memory  I 
Which  wakes  not,  pierces  not,  until 

The  hour  of  joy  hath  ceased  to  be. 
Hien,  when  the  heart  is  in  its  pall. 

And  cold  afflictions  gather  o  er, 
Hiy  mournfdl  anthem  doth  recall 

BUss  which  hath  died  to  bloom  no  more. 

life  hftth  its  blessings ;  but  the  storm 

Sweeps  like  the  desert  wind  in  wrath, 
To  sear  and  blight  the  loveliest  form 

Which  sports  on  earth's  deceitfid  path. 
O !  soon  the  wild  heart-broken  wail. 

So  changed  from  youth's  delightful  tone, 
Floats  mournfully  upon  the  gale, 

When  all  is  desolate  and  lone. 

life  hath  its  hope ;  a  matin  dream, 
A  cankered  flower,  a  setting  sun, 

Which  casts  a  transitory  gleam 
Upon  the  even's  dona  of  don 


Pass  bnt  an  hour,  the  dream  hath  fled, 
The  flowers  on  earth  forsaken  lie ; 

Tbe  sun  hath  set,  whose  lustre  shed 
A  light  upon  the  shaded  sky. 

JACOB  B.  MOOBBL 

Jaoob  Bailet  Koobe,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom  September  5, 
1772,  at  G^rgetown,  on  the  Kennebeck,  M<une. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family,  who  emi-  * 
grated  to  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Following  the  profession  of 
his  father,  a  physician,  and  during  the  Revoln- 
tionary  war  surgeon  of  a  national  yessel,  he  set- 
tled, after  qualifying  himself  almost  entirely  by 
his  own  exertions,  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Andover,  in  1796,  where  he  remained  nntil  he 
accepted,  in  1812,  the  appointment  of  surgeon^s 
mate  in  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  United  States 
In&ntry.  He  remained  in  the  service  nntil  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  when  he  retired,  mnch 
broken  in  health,  ana  died  on  the  10th  of  January 
following. 

Dr.  Moore  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  com- 
posed several  piece's  *  ^®w  ^^  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Holyoke's  Repository.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  numerous  songs  and  epistles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Jacob  Bailey,  the  son  of  Dr.  Moore,  was  bom 
at  Andover,  October  81, 1797.  He  was  appren- 
ticed, while  a  boy,  in  the  office  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  one  of  the  leading  journals 
of  New  England,  and  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  nomber  of  distinguished  editors  and  politi- 
cians it  has  furnished,  alike  from  its  type-setting 
and  editorial  desks,  to  all  parts  of  the  conntry. 

The  Patriot  was  at  this  time  owned  by  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Hill.*  At  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures  Mr.  Moore  became  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Hill,  and  afterwards,  bv  marriage  with  Mr. 
EQU's  sister,  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  con- 
ducted the  paper  untU  January,  1823,  when  the 
Eartnersbip  expired.  Mr.  Moore  then  devoted 
imself  to  the  bookselling  and  publishing  basi- 
nets. 

He  hod  previously,  in  April,  1822,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  ColUotions^ — Tapogrc^ 
phicaly  Historical^  and  BiographioaL,  relating 
principally  to  New  Hampshire,    Jle  was  assisted 


*  Issae  Hin,  one  of  tbe  most  iDflaentisI  political  writers  of 
tbe  country.  w»s  bom  at  Ounbrld^,  ^iias&.y  April  8, 1788w  He  was 
tauKbt  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  In  ISlO  remorod  to  Cunoord, 
N.  R^  where  he  purchased  the  office  of  tbe  American  Patriot, 
a  paper  started  about  six  months  before,  which  he  disoonti- 
naed,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1809,  pnbllshed  the  first  number 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Purlot,  a  newspaper  he  contlnned  to 
edit  until  1829,  fining  at  Tarlons  times  within  the  same  period, 
the  offices  of  senator  and  representatlTe  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  appointed  Second  Comptroller  of  tbe  Treasury 
by  General  Jackson,  but  was  r^ected  by  the  Senate,  a  rejec- 
tion which  led  to  his  election  by  the  Legisli^ure  of  his  state, 
as  a  member  of  the  body  which  oad  reftised  to  confirm  his  no- 
mination. He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1888,  when  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  his  State,  an  office  which  he  filled  during 
three  snooeseiye  terma  He  afterwards  established  Hilfs  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  a  paper  In  which  he  opposed  certain  new 
measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  ho  had  long  been 
the  leader  In  tbe  state,  with  such  success,  that  he  regained  his 
impaired  influence,  and  united  his  new  ptt>er  with  the  Patriot, 
In  which  he  had  so  long  battled.  He  also,  in  Januarr,  1889, 
commenced  an  agricultural  periodical.  The  Farmer's  Monthly 
Ylsltor,  which  Is  still  continued. 

The  activity  of  his  career  was  after  this  period  mnch  Im- 
paired by  disease.  He,  however,  still  continued  his  interest  \x 
politics,  and  was  an  influential  advocate  of  the  Gompromiae 
Measures  of  186a    He  died  at  Waahlngton,  March  »,  185L 
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in  the  editorship  of  this  work  by  Dr.  J.  Fanner .♦ 
The  publication  comprised  origioiil  articles  of  re- 
search, on  topics  embraced  in  its  plan,  and  re- 
prints of  curious  manuscripts,  tracts,  poems,  and 
fugitive  productions,  illustrating  the  same  topic. 
A  portion  of  its  pages  was  also  devoted  to  re- 
views and  other  ma;^azine  matter,  of  a  contempo- 
rary character.  It  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  until  its  close,  in  December,  1824.  It  forms, 
in  it9  completed  shape,  a  series  of  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes. 

The  publication  we  have  named  was  one  of  the 
first  devoted  to  local  history  in  the  country.  It 
did  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  many  im- 
portant subjects,  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  close 
historical  inquiry. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  work  Mr.  Moore 
also  prepared  and  published  with  Dr.  Farmer,  A 
Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  I^ew  Mampshirey  in  a  duo- 
decimo voiame. 

In  1824  Mr.  Moore  published  AnnaU  of  the 
Town  of  Garuiord^from  its  first  Settlement  in  the 
year  1726  to  the  year  1828,  with  several  BiogrO' 
phieal  Sketches  ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Memoir  of 
the  Fenaeooh  Indians^^  a  work  of  much  interest, 
research,  and  value. 

In  1826  Mr.  Moore  commenced  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal^  a  political  paper,  which  he  main- 
tained with  ability  and  innuence  until  December, 
1829,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was 
soon  after  united  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Statesman.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  repra'ien- 
tative  to  the  State  Legislature,  aiid  in  1829  ap- 
pointed sheriff  of  the  county  of  Merrimack,  an 
office  which  he  retained  for  five  years.  After 
being  connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  Con- 
cord Statesman,  he  removed  in  1889  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  The 
Daily  Whig,  an  influential  journal  during  the 
Harrison  campaign.  In  1840  he  published  The 
Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  States :  being  an 
abstract  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  concerning  Debtors  and  Creditors ;  a 
small  volume,  designed  as  a  popular  manual  on 
the  subject.  After  the  election,  he  obtained  an 
important  clerkship  in  the  Post-office  department 
at  Washington.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk, 
in  1845,  ho  was  removed,  and  returning  to  New 


*  John  Fanner  wm  boni  at  Cbelmefbrd,  Mass.,  Jnne  19) 
1T89.  He  was  a  defloendant  of  Edward  Farmer,  who  emi- 
grated trom  Warwickshire  to  Billerica,  Haas.,  in  1760.  He 
received  the  limitod  education  afforded  in  his  boyhood  at  the 
common  acboola,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  clerk  in  a 
atore  at  Amherst,  New  Hampahire.  In  1810  he  abandoned 
this  oocnpation  for  that  of  school-keeping.  He  next  studied 
medicine  and  opened  an  apothecary's  etore  at  Conoordf  in 
1821,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Morrll,  a  circumstance  to  which  he 
owes  the  title,  popularly  bestowed,  of  Doctor,  having  never 
oompletod  a  course  of  medical  studies  or  applied  for  a  degree. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  be  coDtinaeOn  his  leisure  hours, 
to  the  cloee  or  his  life,  August  18,  1888.  the  laborious  re- 
eearcbes  which  he  had  already  commenced,  in  the  aanala  of 
Kew  England. 

Dr.  Farmer's  chief  work  la  his  Oenealogiedl  Register  of  the 
Fint  Settlers  of  New  Engkmd^  <Sx. ;  to  v>hich  are  addedj 
wmHous  Biographical  and  Genealogical  NaUe*  in  which  be 
traces  the  Duniliea  of  New  England  to  their  foundation  in  this 
oonntnr.  He  also  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Belkuap^s  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,t  containing  various  corrections  and 
fflnstrationa  of  that  work,  and  additional  fivcts  and  notices  of 
persons  and  events,  therein  mentioned. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  also  the  author  of  several  tracts  relating  to 
local  history,  and  a  freouent  contributor  to  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Historical  Societlea. 

tpp.  118. 

*  Laoeuter,  MMi.,  Sva  pp.8S2.    tDover,N.  H-.bToi  pp.  519. 


York  became  librarian  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal  Society. 

In  this  position,  congenial  to  his  tastes  as  an 
historian,  Mr.  Moore  remained,  devoting  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  preservation,  aiTangement, 
and  enlargement  of  one  of  the  most  valaable  col- 
lections of  works  illustrative  of  American  His- 
tory in  existence,  until  by  the  changing  fortunes 
of  politics  his  fHends  were  again  placed  in  power 
in  1848,  and  he  received  the  apj^ointment  of  post- 
master to  San  Francisco. 

In  this  ofSce  Mr.  Moore  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  country  by  his  indefatigable  labors 
in  systematizing  the  business  of  the  department, 
under  oircnm«>tances  of  unusual  difficulty.  He 
returned  after  the  next  change  of  administradon, 
with  a  di.-ease  contracted  in  California,  which 
closed  his  career  a  few  months  after,  on  the  first 
of  September,  1858. 

In  1846  Mr.  Moore  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memmrs  of  American  Governors,  embrac- 
ing those  of  New  Plymouth,  from  1620  to  1692, 
and  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1680  to  1689. 
H  was  his  design  to  continue  the  series  until  it 
comprised  Memoirs  of  the  Colonial  and  Provin- 
cial Governors  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
The  portion  relating  to  New  England  was  left  by 
him  m  MS.,  ready  for  the  press,  and  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work  in  a  fragmentary  form. 

Mr.  Moore  was  throughout  his  life  an  active 
collector  of  historical  material.  Even  in  Cali- 
fornia he  found  time  to  preserve  the  newspaper 
and  fagitive  literature  of  the  eventful  period  of 
his  sojourn. 

Henby  Eatost  Moors,  a  brother  of  Jacob  B. 
Moore,  was  bom  at  Andover,  N.  H.,  21st  July, 
1808.  He  served  his  time  with  his  brother  and 
Isaac  Hill.  He  published  the  Grafton  Journal  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  from  the  1st  January,  1826, 
till  March,  1826,  when  it  ceased.  During  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  music ;  became  a  thorough  proficient  in 
the  science,  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and 
composer.  He  was  author  of  the  Musical  Gate- 
ehism;  Merrimack  Golleetion  of  Instrumental 
Music;  New  Bampshire  Golleetion  of  Ghureh 
Music;  The  Ghoir;  a  Golleetion  of  Anthems^ 
Ghoruses,  and  Set  Pieces;  and  the  Northern 
Harp — a  Gollectitm  of  Sacred  Harmony.  He 
died  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  23, 1841. 
John  Weeks  Mooits,  another  brother  of  the 
same  family,  was  bom  at  Andover,  N.  H.,  April 
11,  1807 ;  was  educated  as  a  printer  by  his  bro- 
ther, Jacob  B.  Moore.  He  has  been  connected 
with  several  journals,  and  edited  the  Bellows 
Falls  Gazette,  Vt.,  for  several  yeare.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  GompUte  Bneyelopadia  ^  Mu- 
sic,— Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, Vocal,  and  Instrun  ental.* 

WILLIAM  H.  BEWABD. 

"William  Hexiiy  Sewahd,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Seward  of  Florida,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
was  bom  in  that  village  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
1801.  His  early  fondness  for  books  induced  his 
parents  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  and  after 
a  preparation  at  various  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  his  resMenoe,  he  entered  XJnioa  College 
in  1816.  After  completing  his  course  at  tliat  in- 
stitution with  distinguished  honor,  he  studied  law 
at  New  York  with  John  Anthon,  and  afterwards 
with  John  Duer  and  Ogden  Hoffinan.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  commenced  practice  in 
Auburn,  New  York,  where  he  married  in  1824. 

Mr.  Seward  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  his 
profession.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  favor  of 
the  re-election  of  John  Quinoy  Adams  to  the  Pre- 
sidenoy,  and  presided  at  a  convention  of  the  young 
men  of  the  state,  held  in  furtherance  of  that  object 
in  Utica,  August  12, 1828.  In  1880  he  was  no- 
minated and  elected  by  the  anti-masonic  party  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  where  he  remauied 
for  four  years.  In  1838  he  tnaile  a  tour  in  Europe 
of  a  few  months  with  his  father,  during  which  he 
wrote  home  a  series  of  letters  which  were  pub- 
U^ed  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal.  He  was 
nominated  in  1834  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  defeated,  but  on  his  re-nomination  in  1838 
was  elected.  During  his  administration,  his  re- 
commendation of  the  change  in  the  school  system, 
called  for  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  which 
was  finally  adopted,  caused  much  discussion  and 
opposition. 

His  administration  was  one  crowded  with  im- 
portant events,  and  his  course  on  many  disputed 
questions  was  in  opposition  on  some  occasions  to 
his  party  friends  as  well  as  political  opponents, 
but  was  universally  regarded  as  marked  by  per- 
sonal ability.  He  was  re-elected  in  1840,  but  in 
1842,  declining  a  re  nomination,  retired  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Auburn.  During  the 
sis  following  years  he  was  principally  engaged  in 
this  manner,  appearing  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
as  counsel  in  several  important  trials  in  the  state 
and  national  tribunals  with  great  success.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  a  speaker  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  1844  and  1848,  and  in  February, 

1849,  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  United 
States  Senator.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1855,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  body. 

Mr.  Seward  has  taken  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Senate  as  an  opponent  of  the  compromise  of 

1850,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. In  1858  an  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
hshed  in  New  York  in  three  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining a  complete  oollection  of  his  speeches  in  the 
state  and  national  senate,  and  before  popular  as- 
semblies, with  his  messages  as  governor,  his 
forensic  arguments,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  ad- 
dresses, his  letters  from  Europe,  and  selections 
from  hii4  public  correspondence.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  these  volumes,  in  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  Notes  on  New 
York,  originally  issued  as  the  Introduction  to 
the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  published  by 
the  legislature  in  1842.    It  extends  to  172  octavo 

Eages,  and  contains  a  carefully  prepared  and 
ighly  interesting  review  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  state  in  science,  literature,  and  art. 


THB  AXBCIOAir  PSOPLB^THSIR  M OKAL  AXB  DITBLLVOTirAL 

JDVYKLOPlODrT.* 

A  kind  of  reverence  is  paid  by  aU  nations  to  anti- 
quity.   There  is  no  one  that  does  not  trace  its  lineage 

*  From  aa  Addi6«  at  Yale  Oollega,  ISM 


from  the  gods,  or  from  those  who  were  especially  fa- 
vored by  the  gods.  Every  people  has  hoa  its  age  of 
gold,  or  Augustan  age,  or  heroic  age— au  age,  alas! 
for  ever  passed.  These  prejudices  are  not  altog^etber 
unwholesome.  Although  theyproduoe  a  conviction 
of  declining  virtue,  which  is  unfavorable  to  generous 
emulation,  yet  a  people  at  once  ignorant  and  irre- 
verential  would  necessarily  become  lioentiou&  Ne- 
vertlieless,  such  prejudices  ought  to  be  modified.  It 
is  untrue,  that  in  the  period  of  a  nation's  rise  from 
disorder  to  refinement,  it  is  not  able  to  continually 
surpass  itsel£  We  see  the  present,  plainly,  dis- 
tinctly, with  all  its  coarse  outhnes,  itsrouph  mequa- 
lities,  its  dark  blots,  and  its  glaring  deformities.  We 
hear  aU  its  tumultuous  sounds  and  jarring  discords. 
We  see  and  hear  the  past,  through  a  distance  which 
reduces  all  its  inequalities  to  a  plane,  mellows  all  its 
shades  into  a  pleasing  hue,  and  subdues  even  its 
hoarsest  voices  mto  harmony.  In  our  own  case,  the 
prejudice  is  less  erroneous  than  in  most  others.  The 
revolutionary  age  was  truly  a  heroic  one.  Its  exi- 
gencies called  forth  the  genius,  and  the  talents,  and 
tiie  virtues  of  society,  and  they  ripened  amid  the 
hardships  of  a  long  and  severe  tnaL  But  there  were 
selfishness,  and  vice,  and  fiictions,  then,  as  now,  al- 
though comparatively  subdued  and  repressed.  You 
have  only  to  consult  impartial  history,  to  learn  that 
neither  public  faith,  nor  public  loyalty,  nor  private 
virtue,  culminated  at  that  period  in  our  own  coun- 
try, while  a  mere  glance  at  the  literature,  or  at  the 
stuge,  or  at  the  pontics  of  any  European  country,  in 
any  previous  age,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  manced, 
more  distinctiy  than  the  present,  by  licentious  mo- 
rals  and  mean  ambition. 

Reasoning  d  priori  again,  as  we  did  in  another 
case,  it  is  only  just  to  infer  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  an  improvement  of  morals  from  their  esta- 
blished progress  in  knowledge  and  power;  other- 
wise, the  pMlosophy  of  society  is  misunderstood,  and 
we  must  change  all  our  courses,  and  henceforth  seek 
safety  in  imbMility,  atid  virtue  in  superstition  and 
ignoranc& 

What  shall  be  the  test  of  the  national  mondst 
Shall  it  be  the  eccentricity  of  crimes?  ^  Certainly 
not ;  for  then  we  must  compare  the  criminal  eccen- 
tricity of  to-day  with  that  of  yesterday.  The  result 
of  the  comparison  would  be  only  ttiis,  that  the  crimes 
of  society  change  with  changing  circumstances. 

Loyalty  to  the  state  is  a  public  virtue.  Was  it 
ever  deeper-toned  or  more  universal  than  it  is  now? 
I  know  there  are  ebullitions  of  passion  and  discon- 
tent, sometimes  breaking  out  into  disorder  and  vio- 
lence; but  was  faction  ever  mor^  effectually  dis- 
armed and  harmless  than  it  is  now  f  There  is  a  loy- 
alty that  springs  from  the  affection  that  we  bear  to 
our  native  soil  This  we  have  as  strong  as  any  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  not  the  soil  alone,  nor  yet  the  soil  be- 
neath our  feet  and  the  skies  over  our  heads,  that 
constitute  our  country.    It  is  its  freedom,  equality, 

ilustice,  greatness,  and  glory.  Who  among  us  is  so 
ow  as  to  be  insensible  of  an  interest  in  them  ?  Four 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  other  lands  every  year 
voluntarily  renounce  their  own  sovereigns,  and  swear 
fealty  to  our  own.  Who  has  ever  known  an  Ame- 
rican to  transfer  his  allegiance  permanentiy  to  a 
foreign  power! 

The  spirit  of  the  laws,  in  anj  country,  is  a  true 
index  to  the  morals  of  a  people,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  power  they  exercise  m  making  them.  Who 
complains  here  or  elsewhere,  that  crime  or  immo- 
rality blots  our  statute-books  with  licentious  enact- 
ments? 

The  character  of  a  country's  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, and  captains,  chosen  by  a  people,  reflects  their 
own.    It  is  true  that  in  the  earnest  canvassing  which 
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■o  frequently  reonrrinf^  elections  require,  s(U{ncioii 
often  follows  the  magistrate,  and  scandal  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  statesman.  Yet,  when  his  couree 
has  been  nnished,  what  magistrate  has  left  a  name 
tarnished  by  oorruption,  or  what  statesman  has  left 
an  act  or  an  opinion  so  erroneous  that  decent  charity 
cannot  excuse,  Uiough  it  mny  disapprove?  What 
chieftain  erer  tempered  military  triumph  with  so 
much  moderation  as  he  who,  when  he  nad  placed 
our  standard  on  the  battlements  of  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  not  onl^  received  aa  offSor  of  supreme  au- 
thority from  the  conquered  nation,  but  declined  it? 

The  manners  of  a  nation  are  the  outward  form  of 
its  inner  life.  Where  is  woman  held  in  so  chivalrous 
respect,  and  where  does  she  deserve  that  eminence 
better  f  Where  is  property  more  safe,  conunercial 
honor  better  sustained,  or  human  life  more  sacred  t 

Moderatioa  is  a  virtue  in  private  and  in  public 
life.  Has  not  the  great  increase  of  private  wealth 
manifested  itself  chiefly  in  widening  the  circle  of 
education  and  elevating  the  standard  of  popular  in- 
telligenee  t  With  forces  which,  if  combined  and  di- 
rected by  ambition,  would  subjugate  this  eontinent 
at  once,  we  have  made  only  two  veiy  short  wars— 
the  one  confessedly  a  war  of  defence,  and  the  other 
ended  by  paying  for  a  peace  and  for  a  domain  si- 
ready  fully  conquered. 

Where  lies  the  secret  of  the  increase  of  virtue  which 
has  thus  been  established  ?  I  think  it  will  be  found 
in  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  consciences  of  men 
from  either  direct  or  indirect  control  bj  established 
ecclesiastical  or  political  systems  Religious  classes, 
like  political  parties,  have  been  left  to  compete  in 
the  great  work  of  moral  education,  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  society, 
by  the  purity  of  their  fiuth  and  of  their  morals. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some,  who  may  be  willing 
to  adopt  the  general  conclusions  of  this  argument 
will  object  that  it  is  not  altogetlier  sustained  by  the 
action  of  the  government  itself,  however  true  it  may 
^  be  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  great  action  of  society. 
I  cannot  enter  a  field  where  truth  is  to  be  sought 
among  the  disputations  of  passion  and  prejudice.  I 
nmy  ^Jf  however,  in  reply  first,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  although  more  perfect 
than  any  other,  and  although  they  embrace  the  great 
ideas  of  tlie  age  more  fully  than  any  other,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, like  all  other  governments,  founded  on 
compromises  of  some  abstract  truths  and  of  some  na- 
tural  rights. 

As  government  is  impressed  by  its  constitution,  so 
it  must  necessarily  act.  This  may  suffice  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  complained  of  But  it  is  true,  also, 
that  no  government  ever  did  altogether  act  out, 
purely  and  for  a  long  period,  all  the  virtues  of  its 
original  constitution.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so 
well  toid  by  Bolingbroke,  that  every  nation  must 
perpetually  renew  its  constitution  or  perish.  Hence, 
moreover,  it  is  a  great  excellence  of  our  system,  that 
sovereignty  resides,  not  in  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent, nor  yet  in  the  governments  of  the  states,  but 
in  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States.  If  the  sovereign 
be  just  and  firm  and  uncorrupted,  the  governments 
can  always  be  brought  back  from  any  aberrations, 
and  even  the  constitutions  themselves,  if  in  any  de- 
gree imperfect,  can  be  amended.  This  great  idea  of 
tiie  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  government 
glimmers  in  the  British  system,  while  it  fills  our  own 
with  a  broad  and  glowing  light. 

Let  not  joxLT  klog  and  psrllsment  In  one, 
Much  less  spsrt,  misUke  themselves  for  thst 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  be  thought  upon, 
Kor  think  tber  are  essentially  the  Statc 
Let  them  not  nncy  that  the  authority 
And  prlTlleges  on  them  bestowed, 
Conferred,  are  to  set  np  s  mi||esty, 


Or  a  power  or  sflonr  of  their  own : 

But  let  them  know  It  was  tor  s  deeper  lift 

Which  the^  bat  represent; 

That  there  ■  on  earth  a  yet  ananster  tUoA 

Tellsd  though  It  be,  than  parUament  orking. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  you  may  impart  it  to  the 
state.  What  Fenelon  was  to  France,  you  nSay  be  to 
your  country.  Before  you  teach,  let  me  enjoin  upon 
you  to  study  well  the  capacity  and  the  disposition 
of  the  American  people.  I  have  tried  to  prove  to 
you  only  tliat  while  they  inherit  the  imperfections 
of  humanity  they  are  yet  youthful,  apt,  vigorous,  and 
virtuous,  and  therefore,  that  they  are  worthy,  and 
will  make  noble  uses  of  your  best  inatrnetionB. 

WILUAli  H  FUBNES& 

WiLLiAH  Hknbt  Fukkess  was  graduated  at  Etar- 
vard  (College  in  1820 ;  studied  theologr,  and  soon 
after  hia  onlination  in  1828,  became  the  minister 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Philadelphia.  He  pub- 
lished in  1886  a  volume  on  the  Four  OoipeUy 
which  he  expanded  into  a  laree  work  in  1888, 
entitled  Jeaua  and  Bu  Bioffrapken.  He  is  also 
tlie  author  of  A  Life  of  Christ ;  a  manual  of  D<h 
mmtie  Warthip  and  PamUy  Prayer  Book ;  and 
a  number  of  published  discourses,  lectures,  ad- 
dressea,  and  oontribntiona  to  reviews  and  other 
periodicals. 

Dr.  Fumess  has  transkted  Sofailler^s  ^  Song  of 
the  Bell,"  and  a  number  of  other  German  poems, 
with  great  beanty  and  fidelity.  A  portion  of 
these  nave  been  collected  in  a  small  volume  with 
the  title,  Smg  of  the  Bell,  and  Other  Poems.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  hymns  included  in 
the  collection  in  use  by  hia  denomination. 

His  theological  position  is  somewhat  peculiar 
and  quite  oonspicnous,  even  in  a  denomination  so 
strongly  marked  by  individualities  as  his  own.  He 
accepts  for  the  moat  part  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  I^ew  Testament,  yet  accounts  for  them  by 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  resulting  from  the 
pre-eminent  character  of  the  Saviour,  who,  in  his 
view,  18  an  exalted  form  of  hmnanity. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Fumeas  haa  great  power, 
and  his  sermons,  of  which  he  has  a  volume  in 
press,  are  remar^d>le  for  the  union  of  ^peculation 
and  feeling. 


What  is  this?  and  whither,  whence, 
This  consuming  secret  aenee, 
Longing  for  its  rest  and  food. 
In  Bome  hidden,  untried  good  f 

Kau^ht  that  charms  the  ear  or  eye 
Can  its  hunser  satisfy ; 
Active,  restJeas,  it  would  pierce 
Through  the  outward  universe. 

"Us  the  floul,  m3rBterious  name  I 
God  it  seeks,  from  God  it  came ; 
While  I  muse,  I  feel  the  fire, 
Burning  on,  and  mounting  higher. 

Onward,  upward,  to  thy  throne, 
O  thou  Infinite,  unknown. 
Still  it  presseth,  till  it  see 
Thee  in  all,  and  all  in  thee. 


I  feel  within  a  want 
For  ever  burning  there; 
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What  I  so  thirst  for,  grant, 
0  Thou  who  hearest  prayerl 

Thi<i  18  the  thing  I  crave, 

A  hkeness  to  thy  Son; 
This  would  I  rather  have 

Than  call  the  world  my  own. 

Tia  my  most  fervent  pmyer; 

Be  it  more  fervent  still. 
Be  it  my  highest  care, 

Be  it  my  settled  will 

COLLEGE  OF  CHABLli^ON,  8.  C— SOUTH  CABOUKA 
COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA. 

Ohb  of  the  first  liberal  institntions  of  learning 
founded  in  South  Carolina  was  the  College  of 
Charleston.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1786.  Several  legacies  had  been 
left  by  citizens  of  the  state,  endowing  the  first 
college  which  might  be  chartered,  and  these  the 
College  of  Charleston  shared  in  common  with  two 
others  which  were  chartered  on  the  same  day. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  afterwards  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  then  the 
master  of  a  grammar-school  in  Charleston,  was  ap- 
pointed the  Principal,  and  in  1794  the  first  class 
?radaated  witii  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
he  old  barracks  of  the  city  were  employed  as  the 
college  edifice;  and  here  the  studies  were  con- 
tinued until  1825.  The  institution  never  having 
been  separated  from  the  grammar-school,  did  not 
acquire  the  rank  of  a  college,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  merely  a  private  school  In  1829  it  was 
revived  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Bow- 
en,  its  oldest  graduate,  by  the  union  of  three  of 
the  principal  private  schools  in  the  city ;  and  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  the  old  bar- 
racks were  removed  and  a  more  commodious 
building  erected.  Bishop  Bowen,  having  reoi^n- 
ized  the  college,  retired  from  its  management,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.D. 
The  grammar-.'^chool  was  still  attached  to  the  col- 
lege ;  and  financial  difiSculties  having  arisen,  the 
exercises  were  sa^pended  in  1886. 

In  1837  the  charter  was  amended,  the  college 
ceded  its  property  to  the  city,  which  in  return 
charged  itself  with  its  maintenance,  and  it  was  re- 
organized in  1888,  the  Rev.  William  Brantly  being 
appointed  president.  Dr.  Brantly  died  in  1845, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  W. 
Peronneau  Fmley.  The  fiiculty  consists  of  a  Pre- 
sident, and  Professors  of  Moral  Sciences,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  History  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  of 
Zoology  and  Palsdontology,  with  the  Curatorship 
of  the  Museum  or  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
attached. 

The  late  Elias  Horry,  Esq.,  by  a  donation  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  founded  the  Horry  Profes- 
sorship of  Moral  Pniloeophy,  which  is  held  ex 
ofilcio  by  the  President.  In  1848  the  citizens 
generally,  by  subscription,  endowed  a  Professor- 
uiip  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

To  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  also,  at  the 
snggestion  made  in  1850,  at  the  session  in  Charles- 
ton of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  college  is  indebted  for  a  very 
large  and  valuable  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
Among  thoee  who  were  most  forward  in  contn- 
buting  to  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Tuomey,  Holmes,  Bachman,  Au- 


dubon, and  Agassiz.  Dr.  L.  A.  Prampton  has 
presented  his  valuable  library  to  the  college,  and 
the  munificence  of  the  legislature  has  supplied  the 
means  of  bailding  a  suitable  house  for  its  reception. 
The  late  Ker  Boyce,  Esq.,  bequeathed  by  his  will 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  young  men  of  the  Baptist 
communion,  while  attending  £e  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college.  The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  and  the  curriculum 
does  not  diflTer  materially  irom  that  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Miles,  eminent  as  a  clerayman 
of  the  Protestant  Episicopal  Church  in  Charleston, 
for  liis  scholarship  and  for  his  fine  phik)sophical 
powers  of  mind,  was  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion as  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
and  of  Greek  Literatnre.  His  published  addresses 
— a  discourse  befbre- the  gmdaathig  doss  in  1851 ; 
T7ie  Ground  of  Morah,  a  discourse  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  1852 ;  and  another,  ITis  Student  of 
Philology^  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
— exhibit  his  scholarship,  vigor,  and  originality  of 
thought  and  enthusiasm.  An  elaborate  work  from 
his  pen,  published  by  John  Russell  in  Charleston, 
Fhthsophie  Theology;  or  Ultimate  Grounds  of 
all  Religious  Belief  based  in  Reason^  established 
his  reputation  as  a  theologian.  The  work  is  a  me- 
taphysical discussion  of  points  of  faith,  "  spring- 
ing from  the  necessity  which  the  mind  of  the 
writer  has  felt  for  rendering  to  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  convictions  respecting  religious  be- 
liefi  upon  grounds  of  certainty,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary sphere  of  controversy."  Mr.  Miles  was  the 
orator  appointed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
city  council  and  citizens  of  Charleston  on  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  In 
his  address  he  presented  a  philosophical  view  of 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  statesman.  He 
has  also  been  a  contributor  to  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review. 

South  Carolina  Collegb  was  fonnded  by  Act 
of  Assembly  in  December,  1801,  which  declared 
that  the  proper  education  of  youth  should  al- 
ways be  an  object  of  legislative  attention  as  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  society ;  and  placed 
the  institution  5n  a  central  position  ^^  where  all  its 
vouth  may  be  edncated  for  the  good  order  and 
harmony  of  the  whole."  A  board  of  trustees  was 
established  which  secured  to  the  college  the  ser- 
vices and  infiuence  of  the  first  men  of  the  state. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govemor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
all  the  judges  and  chancellors  are  trustees  ex 
oflicio,  and  twenty  others  are  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature every  four  years.  The  Gt>vernor  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Lately  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  of  both  houses  on  the  College  and 
Education,  are  made  ex  ofiicio  members.  The  frill 
board  is  composed  of  thirty-six,  generaUy  of  the 
most  infinential  men  in  the  state. 

The  accommodations  for  students  are  ample. 
A  new  haU  for  Commencement  and  other  pur- 
poses has  been  lately  added  to  the  buildings,  at  an 
expense  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  large  dimensions, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  sixty- 
eight  in  breadth,  and  fifty-nine  in  height.    The 
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library,  tboo^  not  large,  ia  a  verj  chdoe  one. 
There  are  now  npwardB  of  20,000  volomee ;  and  it 
ooDtaiiu  man;  rare  and  ooatlf  wurka.  G«n. 
Cbarlee  Coteswnrth  Kncknef  imd  Jndge  Johnson 
of  tbe  V.  8.  Cuiirt,  were  members  of  tiie  oommitr 
Ue  who  made  the  firnt  pnrchaaa  of  books  when 
the  College  went  into  operation.  They  were 
proonrcd  in  Lomlon,  ftom  the  well  known .book- 
eeller,  Lacldnpton.  Manj  of  the  fineet  Tolnmes 
b«^i^ed  to  private  libraries,  and  the  namee  of 
some  of  the  most  di>-tiiigm?hed  men  in  England 
may  be  found  in  them,  as  former  proprietors. 
The  Legislature  annually  ^propriatM  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  porchaM  oi  boukn,  and  this, 
added  to  the  tuition  fund,  would  oonatitnte  a  very 
liberal  allowanoo ;  but  for  some  ^ears  pnat  thu 
latter  has  been  eihansted  by  repairs  to  which  it 
is  first  applicable. 

Persons  not  femiliar  with  Sooth  Carolina  have 
attributed  to  the  inflaenoe  of  Mr.  Calhonn  tiiat 
nnanimity  and  conformity  of  opinion  for  which 
Boath  Carolina  tiaa  always  been  distiogoiahed; 
hot  it  is  rntlier  to  be  ascribed  to  early  associa- 
tions and  influences,  anil  most  particularly  of  late 
to  tbe  influence  which  tliis&vurite  institution  baa 
had  upon  tbe  rising  generation. 

For  the  later  selections  of  books  for  the  hbrary 
it  la  miicb  indebted  to  Dr.  Cooper,  Profeasoni 
Henry,  Nott,  and  Elliott,  and  President  Thomwell, 
liut  most  especially  to  the  late  Stephen  Elliott,  Pro- 
fessor Nott,  and  Professor  now  Biahop  Elliott  A 
number  of  booka  were  ordered  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Elliott,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Henrj-  Junius  Nott, 
then  in  Europe,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres.  -  Since  18S6  the  sum  of  (62,8U  has 
been  expended.  The  collection  is  rich  in  costly 
foreign  works,  illustrating  the  Fine  Arts,  Anti- 
qnities,  Claswcal  Literature,  and  the  specialities 
of  science. 

Mr.  F.  W.  M'Master  is  the  present  librarian. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  College  is  liberally  pro- 
vided for  by  itfl  Endowment  and  tie atale  appropri- 
ation. The  Preradent  and  aeven  profeasors  are  all 
ftamisbed  with  comfortable  resiilencce.  Thesalary 
of  the  President  is  three  thousand  doHara,  payable 
qnarterly  in  advance,  and  that  of  tiie  Professors 
twenty-five  hundred,  payable  in  the  same  manner, 


teom  the  pobHo  treasury.  Id  1846  the  Comptrol- 
ler-^neral  reports  the  irtiole  amoont  of  expendi- 
ture by  the  at(tt«,  on  the  Collie,  up  to  that  date, 

at|e9S,679  28.  The  annual  appropriation  amounta 
at  present  to  $24,600.  For  many  years  tlie  state 
has  also  appropriated  |3T,000for6^Bchoola,and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature  (Dec.  1854) 
it  was  increased  to  |T4,S00,  beeidee  some  )8,000 
for  two  military  schooU  No  appropriation  asked 
by  the  Board  of  Trusteea  has  ever  been  retiiMd. 
C^  course  great  diflcretion  and  wisdom  have  been 
exercised  in  all  oaaea  where  applicationa  have  been 

The  Presidents  of  the  College  have  been — 
Jonathan  Maxcy,  1B04  to  1S20;  Stephen  EtHott, 
1820,  declined  to  accept;  Tliomas  Cooper,  1830, 
firotem.;  Thomas  Cooper,  IS^l  to  16S1;  Bobert 
Henry,  1884,  pro  Urn. ;  Robert  W.  BamweQ, 
1835  to  1843  ;  Robert  Henry,  1843  to  1846  ; 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  1845  to  1851 ;  Jas.  H.  Thumwell, 
1861  to  1866. 

The  first  President,  Dr.  Maicy,  has  tbe  honor 
of  having  discharged  that  office  witb  effidenoy 
in  three  coQegw.  He  was  bom  in  Attleborougb, 
Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1768;  was  educated  at  Brown 
University,  where  in  1TS7,  on  taking  his  degree, 
he  delivered  a  poem  on  tbe  Proepecta  of  America. 
He  was  then  tutor  in  the  College  for  four  yeare. 
Having  qualified  himself  for  the  nijniatry,in  1T01 
he  was  ordained  p&'tor  of  the  ilrst  Baptist  Chnrch 
at  Providence,  and  tbe  aame  day  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.  On  the  death  of 
Preddcnt  Manning,  in  1702,  be  was  chosen  his 
sncceBSor  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He 
delivered  at  tins  time  seTeral  diecourses,  which 
were  publiahed ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Man- 
ning, Discourses  on  the  Ezisteuce  and  Attributes 
of  God  and  on  tbe  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
In  1802  be  was  called  to  succeed  President 
Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Union,  where  he  remained 
till  1804.  Tbe  rest  of  bis  life  was  passed  as 
the  head  of  the  CoUege  at  Colnmbia.  He  died 
June  4,  1820.  Hia  high  personal  qualities  and 
virtues  in  his  (^oe  were  thus  commernorBted  in 
1864,  in  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  James  L.  Pet- 
tigm,  on  tbe  Semi-Cuttennial  celebration  of  tbe 
Collie. 
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Jonathan  Maxoy  exerted  no  little  inflaence  on  the 
character  of  the  youth  of  his  day;  and  hie  name  is 
never  to  be  mentioned  by  hie  disciples  without  reire- 
rence.  He  hod  many  eminent  qoalifioations  for  his 
office.  His  genios  was  sBsthetio  ;  persuasion  flowed 
from  his  lips ;  and  his  eloquence  diffused  over  every 
subject  the  bright  hues  of  a  warm  imagination.  Ijfe 
was  deeply  imbued  with  claaBieal  learning,  and  the 
philosopny  of  tiie  human  mind  divided  his  heart 
with  tiie  love  of  polite  literature.  With  profound 
piety,  he  was  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  bigotry 
or  narrowness.  Early  in  life  he  had  entered  into 
the  ministry,  under  sectarian  banners ;  but  though 
he  never  resiled  from  the  creed  which  he  had 
adopted — so  Catholic  was  his  spirit — so  genial  his 
soul  to  the  inspirations  of  faith,  nopo,  and  charity — 
that  whether  m  the  chair  or  the  pulpit,  he  never 
seemed  to  us  less  than  an  Apostolic  teacher.  Never 
will  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  be  erased  from  the 
memory  on  which  its  impression  has  once  been  made. 
His  elocution  was  equally  winning  and  peculiar. 
He  spoke  in  the  most  deliberate  manner ;  his  voice 
was  clear  and  gentle ;  his  action  composed  and 
quiet;  yet  no  man  had  such  command  over  the 
noisy  sallies  of  youth.  His  presence  quelled  every 
disorder.  The  most  riotous  offiinder  shrank  from 
the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and  intellectual  eye. 
The  reverence  that  attended  him  stilled  the  progrees 
of  disaffection ;  and  to  him  belonged  the  rare  power 
— exercised  in  the  fiace  of  wondering  Europe  by 
Lamartine— of  quelling  by  persuasion,  the  spirit  of 
revolt 

Thomas  Ooopsb,  one  of  the  most  active  spirits 
sent  over  by  the  old  world  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  politico  of  the  new,  was  born  in  Loudon, 
October  22, 1759.  Having  been  educated  at  Ox- 
fiord,  become  a  proficient  in  chemistry,  and  oo- 
qnired  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  medicine, 
he  brought  these  acquisitions  to  America,  joining 
his  fnend,   Dr.  Priestley,*  at  Northumberland, 


*  Prlcstloy,  the  bod  of  a  oloth-droraer  near  Leeds*  whose  sden- 
tiflc  dlMMTerlee  in  England  hod  stamped  blm  as  one  of  the  first 
ehemlats  of  the  age,  and  whose  rellgloos  and  political  prlDd- 

nk,  as  a  Unitarian  and  advooate  or  the  French  BevolutioD, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  popalar  persecution  (bis  boose 
and  library  in  Birmingham  were  Durnt  br  the  mob  in  1791), 
came  to  America,  whither  his  sons  bad  alreadf  emigrated  in 
1794.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  citizens, 
who,  not  long  after,  proposed  a  snbscrlption  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Experimental  Phllosophv,  if  he 
would  deliver  them.  In  July  he  went  to  NorthumMrland  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  had  an  agricultural  settlement 
He  soon  established  himself  in  his  old  habits,  conatmeting  a 
library,  writing  books  as  rapidly  as  osnal,  and  resamlns  his 
diemical  experiments.  He  was  oflbred  the  Professorship  of 
Qiembtry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  gooa  sa- 
lanr,  and  declined  the  appointment,  preferring  his  own  dbpo- 
sltion  of  his  time  in  retirement  He  delivered  two  coarses  of 
public  lectures,  howeviT,  at  Philadelphia  in  ITM  and  1797,  on 
the  Stidencm  cf  Bmdation^  which  oepublisbed  in  two  vo- 
lumes, the  first  of  which  he  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  who  was 
then  his  hearer  and  admirer.  Bis  (^nMnwMon  oftfia  flMory 
oftKe  ChrUU4mOAwch^/h>mt^fnUl  q^ike  W«tk«m  Smpire 
totksprMent  Hmet^  was  written  in  Amerim  and  pabllsbed  at 
NortbomptoD  in  fonrvolmnes  in  1808.  It  was  aedlcatod  to 
Jeflbrson.  He  also  wrote  in  thto  country.  In  reply  to  Volney's 
and  Painels  attaeks  upon  Bevelation,  and  In  addition  to  the 
Linn  controversy,  a  nomber  of  miscellaoeODa  theolosrical  pro- 
ductions, with  a  Comparimm  qf  the  InaUtutm  qf  Mo9t»  toUh 
1ko99  of  the  nindoo9CMdofhM'anct&iU  naUona.  On  Amerlcon 
politics  Priestley  Iband  himself  not  altooether  flfee  from  his  old 
iSnsllsh  diffloalnes,  as  hiaaymjpiithy  IbrTranoe  broni^t  hlmin 
colualon  with  the  Federal  parfy ;  tboogh  bis  latter  o^ys  were 
soothed  by  the  ascendency  of  his  fHenoand  correspondent  Jef- 
ferson. In  lT7i  at  Franklin's  reqoeet,  he  had  written  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Engtaad  on  the  American  dlspatea,  calea- 
lated  to  show  the  iq)astSce  and  Impolicy  of  a  war  with  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  written  by  Priestley  at  Leeds,  and  Franklin  cor- 
rected the  proofe  fbr  him  at  London.  His  MawknB^PoUUcal 
AtWumHo  bv  a  Quaker  in  PoUHee^  first  pnbllshedln  the  An- 
rora,  Febmaiy  26  aod  87,  179B,  oontaln  in  a  veiy  neat  eaay 


having  been  driven  from  England  by  the  piurt 
which  he  took  in  reference  to  French  politics,  in 
becoming  the  agent  of  an  English  democratic  clnb 
to  a  revolutionary  club  in  France,  and  issuing  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  him  by  Burke, 
which  was  threatened  with  prosecution.  In  the 
United  States  he  became  a  Jeffersonian  politician, 
and  attacking  Adams  in  a  newspaper  communica- 
tion, which  he  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Reading  Weekly  Advertiser  of  October  26,  1799, 
was  tried  for  a  libel  under  the  sedition  law  in 
1800,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars.* 

The  Democratic  party  coming  into  power  Go- 
vernor M'Kean  appointed  Cooper,  in  1806,  Pre- 
sident Judge  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Common 
Pleas  districts,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
energy,  but  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1811 
by  wvemor  Snyder  at  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  representations  chiefly  of  an  overbearing 
temper.  He  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  and  subsequently, 
in  1816,  held  a  professorship  of  Mineralogy  and 
Chemistrv  in  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
diortly  after,  in  1819,  became  at  first  rrofessor  of 
Chemistry,  then,  in  1820,  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  CoDege.  He  also  discharged  the  duties 
of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy. 
Retiring  from  this  post  on  account  of  age  in  1884, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  in  revising  the  statutes  of  the  state.  He 
died  May  11,  1840. 

Of  his  writings  we  may  mention  a  volume  of 
statistics  entitled  Information  reaptcting  America^ 

Eublished  in  London  in  1794 ;  a  collection  of  Po- 
tioal  Essays  in  1800,  contributed  to  the  North- 
umberland Gazette  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
^^  conducted  for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  printer 
of  that  paper  to  proceed  more  expeditiously  with 
a  work  of  Dr.  Priestley's  then  in  the  press;*'!  a 
translation  of  The  luttituUs  of  Juatinian^  which 


some  admirable  soogestloiia  on  fines  trade  and  national  honor. 
He  oommanlcated  ms  sclentillo  papers  to  the  Medical  Repoai- 
tory  of  New  Tork.  The  entire  niiinber  of  his  pnblloatlona 
reaches  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  An  edition  of  ms  works  has 
been  pnbllshcd  In  England  in  twenty-five  ▼olomes,  edited  by 
Towel^nlt.  His  SfemalrB  Indicate  the  pblloflophlosi  serenilr 
of  his  oharaeter.  They  toaoh  llchtly  upon  bis  American  period, 
as  they  close  with  the  year  1795 ;  oat  the  continuation  by  bis 
son  Joseph  Priestley  contains  many  interesting  notices  of  his 
residenoe  at  Northumberland,  particularly  a  simple  and  aflbot- 
ingaoooiint  of  his  deaUi,  which  he  met  with  great  tranquUlity 
at  that  place,  February  6th,  1804,  in  his  sevonty-seoona 
tear.  A  candid  and  discriminating  account  of  his  career  baa 
[Men  written  by  Lord  Brougham  In  his  **  Lives  of  Men  of  Let- 
ters and  Science,  who  tlounshed  in  the  time  of  George  IIL^ 
An  anecdote  given  by  Brougham  is  highly  ebaraotenstio  of 
Priestley's  manners,  and  of  bis  position  in  the  rellgioos  worid 
of  America  Into  which  he  was  introduced.  "  He  happened  to 
visit  a  friend  whose  wife  received  him  In  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, but  feared  to  name  him  befbre  a  Calvlnlstio  divine  uro- 
sent  By  accident  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  lady  then 
introduced  blm.  But  be  of  tlM  Genevan  school  drew  back, 
saying,  *I>r.  Joseph  Priestley  T  and  then  added  in4he  American 
tongue,  (query,  what  does  t^rd  Brougham  mean  by  the  Ame- 
rican tongue  r  the  Choctaw  f>  '  I  cannot  be  oordlai.'  Where- 
upon the  I>octor,  with  his  usual  placid  demeanor,  said  that  he 
and  the  lady  might  be  allowed  to  converse  until  their  host 
should  retnrn.     By  degrees  the  conversation  became  general ; 


.    .  __      igtL 

<|ultted  the  boose,  that  never  had  ne  passed  so  deligbtfhl  an 
evening ;  though  he  admitted  that  he  had  begun  It '  by  behav- 
ing like  a  fool  and  a  brute.'  One  such  anecdote  (and  there  are 
manv  oorront)  is  of  more  force  to  describe  its  sutdect  than  % 
hundred  labored  pan^^yrios.** 
•  Wharton's  State  TVlals  of  the  United  Btatea,  pp.  609-681 
tPteftoe  to  Second  Edition.    Fhilad^lphla.    1800. 
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uipenred  in  Philadelphia  in  1812;  his  Madieal 
Juri'pTudtnee  in  1819.  He  wm  engaged  in  the 
pnblication  of  ania^tarine  of  scientific  information, 
ThtEmporium  nf  Art» and 8rienMn,tva y^Afrnee 
of  which  appeared  in  Philadelphia  fi-oiii  1812  to 
1814.  Two  of  these  were  prepared  hv  Dr.  John 
Eedman  Coxa,  the  remainder  hy  Dr.  Cooper. 

In  1826  he  pnblished  at  Colambia,  Sonth  Ca- 
rolina, his  Ltelura  on  tht  EltmenU  of  Political 
Econpmy.  They  wero  written  aa  a  class-book  for 
his  dtndents,  bnt  are  strongly  impreBsed  with  hia 
manly  utterance  of  apiniuna  for  all  readers.  His 
advocacy  of  free  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
foreign  and  doiiieetio  regtzlations,  of  trade  and 
government,  ia  nrged  in  bis  bold,  dogmatic  Btylc, 
with  constant  efifect.  Hie  miscellaneons  writings 
on  law  and  medicine  were  nuruorvus.  In  politics 
he  always  held  a  forcible  pen.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ons  pamphleteer  in  the  nnlliflcotion  contest  in 
SoQth  CaroUna,  taking  the  Bide  of  the  ultra  states 
righta  doctrine. 


Of  hia  conversational  powers,  which  were  re- 
markable from  the  natural  strength  of  bis  percep- 
tion, hia  controversial  taste,  his  knowledge  of 
distinguisbcd  men,  and  his  wide  personal  experi- 
ence of  memorable  a^ra,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent Boraething  more  than  this  general  rt-oognition 
in  a  few  paseagea  of  his  table-talk,  copied  for 
US  by  his  friend  and  intimate,  the  late  Colonel  D. 
J.  M'Cord,  who  entered  them  at  the  time  in  hia 
note-book.  Though  the  date  is  not  pven,  the 
.  period  is  that  of  Dr.  Cooper's  last  years  at 
Columbia. 


feUov 


"Watt  during  the  French  Kev^ution,  being  both 
memben  of  the  olnb  at  Mancheater,  we  had  lett«n 
tvaa  the  clubtoKobeBpierre,PetioD,aad  other  mem- 
ben of  tbe  JocobJDe  cluba  of  Paris.  I  called  on 
Petion  and  told  him  my  btuiiien,  and  that  I  wiihed 
to  b«  introduced  to  Robespierre.  PetioD  was  a 
clever  fellow,  and  more  like  an  Englighmaa  than 
y  Frenehoan  I  have  ever  seeo.  Good,  candid 
low,  on  whom  you  mi^t  rely.  He  took  me  to 
KobeipieTre'L  Wepoised  Uirough  Acarpenter'Bahop, 
and  want  op  a  ladder  to  the  piftee  oooupied  by  Robea- 
pierrvL  He  was  dreMed  up.  A  oomptete  pttU 
mnitt,  a  dandy.    A  little  pale  man,  with  dark  hair. 


He  reedved  me  well  I  told  him  that  I  had  writtea 
an  addrcM  to  deliver  to  the  club,  and  Tvaueeted  him 
to  deliver  it  for  me,  as  I  ^loke  French  badly.  He 
■aid  he  would.  I  wrote  the  addren,  and  Watt  tmna- 
lated  it  into  Freaeh.  We  veot  totiie  elnb  fhe  men- 
tioned which,  but  it  has  eecaoed  mei,  and  he  with 
otlieri  ut  under  the  canopy  (I  think  he  said)  where 
the  president  nta  He  mentioned  who  presided. 
After  ■  while  a  loud  n<^  was  made,  and  a  call  for 
CitiKn  Cooper  (Cifoym  Gouappi)  and  Watt,  and  far 
tlis  addrcM  of  Ciloytn  Oottappi  whidi  had  been 
formslly  aononnoed.  I  requeeted  Robeapierre  to 
take  it  and  read  it  as  Jie  bad  promnel  He  declined, 
and  I  iosiated,  nntil  be  refused  positively,  when  tbe 
noiae  inereuing,  I  told  him—"  CUoftn  Jiobmyiem, 
votu  ite*  WH  cofaia  /  *  and  with  that  I  mounted  and 
delivered  m;  address,  which  wu  well  received,  and 
with  conaiiferable  noise;  After  that  (which  was 
before  Robespierre  commenced  hia  reign  of  blood), 
I  kept  company  principally  with  the  BrLasotLsna. 
The  day  after  the  above  afiUr  took  place  at  the 
club,  aeverol  persons  told  me  to  take  care  of  myaelf, 
for  that  Robespierre  and  his  ftiends  had  their  deeigu 
upon  ua.  tipies  were  aet  npoa  na  We  were  io- 
formcd  of  it,  and  their  names  furnished,  which  he 
mentioned.  We  invited  them  regularly  to  dinner, 
and  the  poor  devilanot  being  used  to  drinking  wine, 
wealwaysgotthemdrankafterdinner.  One  evening, 
at  the  house  of  a  perwin  whose  name  I  did  not 
catob,  where  many  Briteoluna  were  present,  Watt 
and  I  propoaed  that  if  they  would  gather  as  many 
friaods  as  tbey  could  and  go  with  na.  to  Htpport  ns 
at  the  dab,  I  would  insult  Robeapierre  before  the 
whide  siacmhly,  and  compel  him  tu  challenge  us  to 
fight.  We  ahould  have  broken  him  up  that  nigfat. 
We  did  not  cure  for  rcsponaibility  there,  it  would 
have  been  all  amuaement  Such  wss  onr  excite- 
ment, I  would  as  leave  have  tbnght  him  as  not  I 
would  have  liked  it.  We  might  have  got  him  off, 
but  d — D  the  bit  these  fellows  would  agree  to  join 
na  Hey  would  not  riak  it.  At  last  we  were  de- 
nounced by  Robespierre,  and  Watt  went  off  to 
Qcrmany,  and  I  returned  to  England.  Now  those 
four  months  that  I  spent  in  Paris  were  the  moat 
happy  and  feasant  of  mv  Ufa  1  laughed  more 
than  I  ever  did  before  or  nave  onoe.    I  lived  four 

It  is  cmiona,  but  1  believe  the  hct  frem  what  I  aw, 
that  during  the  most  dreadful  times  of  that  Revola- 
tion,  daring  ile  most  bloody  period,  tbe  people  of 
Paris  enjoyed  more  sgsregata  h^tpuiees  than  at  any 
other  period  of  tlieirtiveo.  Every  moment  was  a 
century.  When  thereeveryenergy  of  my  njindwaa 
called  oat,  every  moment  engaged,  tionie  important 
event  nneeasin^y  occurred,  nrid  incoaaantly  occupied 
the  mind.  He  laughed,  andsaidthataflerhehadlelt 
France  he  woe  set  up  ss  a  candidate  for  convention, 
by  some  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Orieaaa, 
but  the  duke  beat  him 

Speaking  of  the  King  of  Fisooe,  he  wm  asked  if 
he  eonld  have  been  aavwL  i)r.a  Ayal  that  he  eoutd. 
Very  eaaily.  'Ihe  Briasotians  ware  anxione  to  save 
him.  PetionwrotetoPitt.arooiiimunicated through 
Harat,  and  some  one  elae,  with  the  Englwh  minister, 
and  snid  that  if  he  would  famish  £100,000  he  might 
be  saved.  Pitt  refused  it  H.  coold  not  believe 
that  litt  refused  unless  he  oooidered  it  oa  a  trick. 
P.  thought  he  would  have  refused  it,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  wished  the  king  killed,  ss  his 
wish  wss  that  Fmnce  would  commit  Uie  greyest  ex- 
oesaea,  to  deter  England  from  foUowing  her  detertable 
example.  Mra  Qrsnt  toM  him  that  she  enee  dinr>d 
in  company  with  Pitt  She  always  qmke  of  it  wjlh 
great  eotbuaiasm.  It  was  an  en  in  her  iifa  Pitt 
came  to  dinner  on  an  c^itms  jsimiishi  that  potilics- 
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■honld  not  be  introdueed,  as  he  was  at  that  time  in 
bod  health.  However,  Fitt  got  in  a  good  humor  and 
seemed  disposed  to  give  them  a  talk  on  polities';  and 
reolioing  back  in  his  chair,  with  what  sne  called  the 
vacant  stare  of  genius,  gave  them  a  talk  of  an  hour's 
length. 

Dr.  0.  speaking  of  the  tune  he  lived  at  Sunbnry, 
I^orthumberland,  Pa^,  he  said  it  was  a  complete 
blank  in  his  Ufe.  P.  obeerred  that  he  was  then 
in  hot  water.  Tes,  but  I  have  forgotten  neariy 
everything  in  connexion  with  those  matters.  It  got 
me  in  jail,  where  I  stayed  six  months  (in  Philadel- 
phia). But  I  there  had  good  company  every  day 
and  night  At  night  I  had  the  Mt  company  in 
Philadelphia.  They  all  called  on  me.  Everything 
that  was  good  was  sent  to  me— wine-^-cUret,  Ma- 
deira, port,  cider— everything  came,  Gk>d  knows 
how  or  from  where,  and  cost  me  nothing.  How- 
ever, I  hod  to  pay  $400.  Crafts  the  other  day  pub- 
lished my  speech  on  that  occasion.  I  had  no  coun- 
sel I  advocated  my  own  cause.  He  was  asked  if 
the  Constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
▼as  questioned  in  the  case?  No,  Chase  would  not 
suffer  it  He  then  gave  us  some  curious  anecdotes 
concerning  Chase. 

Sunday,  16.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Johnson.  P.  called 
him  a  bigot  in  politics  and  religion.  Dr,  C  No  I 
No  I  In  a  political  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Dr.  Johnson  he  said,  '^  I  believe  in  no  such  thing  as 
the  jure  divino  of  kings.  I  have  no  such  beUef ; 
but  I  believe  that  monarchy  is  the  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people  of  every 
nation,  and  therefore  I  am  a  monarchist,  but  as  to 
its  divine  right,  that  is  all  stuE  I  think  every 
people  have  the  right  to  establish  such  government 
as  tney  may  think  most  conducive  to  their  interest 
and  happinesai" 

Boswell,  continued  Dr.  C,  wae  the  greatest  fool  I 
ever  knew.  He  was  a  real  idiot  I  am  sure  I  have 
a  right  to  say  sa  He  came  to  Lancaster  assizes 
once  when  I  was  thera  He  took  his  seat  at  the  bar, 
and  Park  (on  insurance).  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  myself, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  subscribed  three  guineas 
upon  a  bnef^  and  docketed  a  feigned  issue,  and  sent 
a  fellow  to  employ  him.  He  received  the  brief  and 
the  three  guineas,  and  when  the  case  was  called,  he 
rose  at  the  bar,  to  the  ereat  amusement  of  the  whole 
court,  yet  he  proceeded  to  open  the  case,  which  the 
court  soon  understood,  and  on  some  pretence  post- 
poned the  affair.  He  stayed  in  the  same  house  with 
us,  and  I  think  he  said  he  drank  two  or  three  bottles 
of  port  and  got  drunk. 

Burke,  he  said,  he  knew  very  well  He  was  the 
most  excessive  talker  he  ever  knew,  and,  at  times,very 
tiresome.  Speaking  of  the  republican  clubs  in  Eng- 
land during  tne  French  revolution,  he  said  his  party 
at  Manchester  made  much  more  noise  than  any 
other  in  England.  Burke  denounced  Dr.  Priestley 
and  himself  (Dr.  C),  one  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Cooper  replied  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  had,  ana  I  have  read.  A  young  man,  he  said, 
must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  democracy,  if  he  ex- 
pects it  to  hold  out  to  my  age.  We  laughed,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  given  up  his  democracy  as  to 
England,  but  not  as  to  America.  But  he  replied, 
that  he  was  now  a  constitutional  democrat  fie  was 
opposed  to  the  many  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  the  United  States  courts,  to- 
wards a  consolidated  government  He  thought  none 
but  freeholders  were  of  right  entitled  to  vote  and  to 
be  represented.  It  might  be  policy  in  a  nation  to 
permit  others,  but  all  others  are  mere  sojourners,  and 
nave  no  such  riaJU.  It  would  be  better  if  a  com- 
promise could  be  made  between  freeholders  and 
numbers,  but  that  could  not  be  done. 


He  admitted  that  there  was  evil  in  general  suf- 
frage, and  evil  likewise  in  not  suffering  it,  but  it 
could  not  be  claimed  as  a  right.  P.  ob^rved  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  ffiven  up  all  his  French 
politics.  That  he  had  heard  him  in  a  conversation 
of  some  hours,  with  his  feet  in  the  American  fashion 
against  the  fire-place,  give  a  character  of  Burke  in 
the  most  elevated  and  eloquent  stnuns.  He  said  he 
had  relinquished  his  notions  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  agreed  perfectly  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  that  he  had  ^  most  exalted  ideas  of 
hia  politics,  literary  taste,  and  eloquence. 

Dr.  C.  expressed  his  surprise. 

In  1792  he  came  to  America,  and  he  said  in  Febru- 
ai^,  1798,  he  returned  to  attend  his  friend  Walker's 
tnal  for  sedition,  at  Lancaster.  Erskine  and  himself 
took  seats  at  the  bar  as  counsel  for  Walker.  The  cose 
was  tried,  and  they  produced  a  witness  who  proved 
the  peijury  of  a  witness  (Dunn),  and  subornation  by 
the  agents  of  the  ministry.  Walker  was  acquitted, 
and  on  motion  of  Erskine,  Dunn  was  immediately 
committed.  He,  C,  drew  up  a  bill  of  indictment 
af^nst  him,  and  at  the  next  assizes  he  was  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned.  He  returned  to  America  in 
September. 

At  Home  Tooke's,  said  the  doctor,  one  day  at  din- 
ner I  met  ThelweU,  the  Radical  Walker  and  he 
went  up  to  Home  Tooke  and  told  him  that  they 
were  surprised  to  meet  Thelwell  there,  that  they 
were  sure  he  was  a  spy  from  the  violent  and  impru- 
dent manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  government 
Home  Tooke  said  that  he  had  not  invited  him,  and 
that  Thelwell  forced  himself  upon  him.  Tooke  then 
turned  to  Thelwell  and  said,  *'  You  know  that  some 
time  since,  when  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  this  country,  that  you  had  a  list 
of  gentlemen  proscribed,  who  were  first  to  be  cut 
off,  and  that  I  was  placed  nearly  at  the  top,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  soon  after."  Thelwell  never  said  a 
word.  He  could  not  deny  it — ^These  radicals,  he 
said,  were  great  rascals. 

February  22.  J>r.  a :  <*  Now  M.,  I  dine  professor 
—  on  Sunday,  but  will  not  have  meat  enough  to 
feed  you  also.  So  come  after  dinner.  Mind,  I  in- 
vite you  to  drink,  not  to  eat"  During  the  evening 
he  said  to  me,  when  you  become  a  member  of  the 
legislature  take  mv  advice,  conciliate  the  fools ;  for 
they  are  always  ue  majority.  Be  kind  to  them. 
Give  them  your  ideas.  Let  them  use  them.  Do 
their  business  for  them.  Write  for  them.  Draw 
their  bills  and  resolutions.  Make  one  good  speech 
during  the  session,  and  hold  your  peace.  By  that 
means  you  will  gain  them.  Take  my  advice.  Pur- 
sue it  It  prescribes  the  course  Legar6  should  have 
taken,  but  ne  chose  the  opposite.  Sense,  eloquence, 
speeches  wont  da  You  must  work  into  their  favor. 

March  2.  Explained  what  he  meant  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  taken  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  democracy. 
That  it  was  running  into  excess  in  America,  and  that 
it  had  rendered  the  people  too  fond  of  chance,  and 
that  these  changes  were  too  often  effected  by  the 
ignorant  and  lower  classes. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Henbt,  LL.D.,  the  sao- 
oessor  of  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Ooll^  Presidency, 
was  bom  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  on  l£e  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  eda- 
cation  in  that  city.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  at  the  early  age  of  six,  and 
in  1803  was  sent  by  his  mother,  wen  a  widow, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  remained  under  the  private  tuition  of 
a  highly  respectable  der^^yman.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  and  was  gra- 
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dilated  there  in  1814,  and  after  a  visit  and 
short  residence  on  the  continent,  retnmed  to 
South  Carolina  in  1815.  For  two  years  he  was 
minister  to  the  French  Hugnenot  Church  of 
Charleston^  where  once  a  month  he  preached*  in 
French.  In  November,  1818,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Judge  King  of  Charleston,  a  highly  compe- 
tent judge  of  his  merits,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected 
Profeesor  of  Jjmo  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  and,  perhaps,  was  the  first  person 
who  gave  lectures  in  the  United  States  on  Free 
Trade,  and  Political  Economy  generally.  In  1834 
he  was  made  president  of  tiie  CoUege,  which  he 
resigned  in  1885.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in 
1836,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  South  Carolina  College.  In  1840  he  was 
again  appointed  President,  but  in  1843,  upon 
being  relieved  from  certain  duties  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  and  allowed  to  reside  with- 
out the  precincts,  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Greek,  newly  established,  and  expressly  at  his 
suggestion.  He  still  continues  to  perform  these 
learned  duties. 

Mr.  Henrv,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages,  unites  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  modem.  He  speaks  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  fluently.  His  reading  is  encyclopsBdian,  and 
his  memory  equal  to  his  reading.  His  social  qua- 
lities are  eminent,  and  his  conversation  delightful 
and  instructive.  While  Dr.  Cooper  was  at  his 
best,  it  was  rare  to  meet  such  charming  conversa- 
tion as  was  exhibited  at  that  time  at  the  dinner 
tables,  and  other  society  at  Columbia,  in  which 
Cooper,  Preston,  Henry,  Legari,  Nott,  Petigru, 
Harper,  and  others  were  conspicuous,  and  would 
not  have  appeared  to  disadvantage  in  the  best 
London  society,  not  even  alongside  of  Rogers,  or 
of  Conversation  Sharp,  with  both  of  whom 
Cooper  had  been  specialiy  intimate  in  his  early 
European  days.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Henry's  health 
has  been  very  feeble  for  some  years  past.  This 
may  have  rendered  his  works  few  in  number,  in 
proportion  to  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  has 
nublished,  in  lS29.Ihilogy  on  Dr.  E.  D.  Smithy 
laU  Professor  of  Chemutryin  the  South  Caro- 
lina College,  In  1880,  mdogy  on  Jonathan 
Maacy^  late  President,  A  Sermon  on  duelling,  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  In  1847, 
two  Sermons  at  the  Pinckney  Lecture  in  Charles- 
ton. In  1860,  A  Eulogy  on  John  G.  Calhoun, 
For  the  Southern  Review,  he  wrote  articles  on 
Niebuhr*9  Roman  History^  La  Motte  Fouqui^ 
Goethe^a  Wilhelm  Meiater^  and  Wdterhouse'^s  Ju- 
nius, Dr.  Henry  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
free  trade,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
states  as  opposed  to  a  great  central  power. 

The  next  President  of  the  college,  the  Hon. 
"William  C.  Pbeston,  was  the  distinguished 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  orator,  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  bom  December  27,  1794,  at  Philadelphia, 
while  his  father  was  at  the  National  Congress  at 
that  place,  os  a  member  from  Virginia.  Hia  mater- 

*  In  this  penonBl  tribute,  and  In  other  parts  of  this  article, 
.  we  employ  the  words  of  the  commanication  of  the  late  D.  J. 
irCoro,  whose  sudden  and  lamented  death  ooeurred  while 
tUs  work  was  passing  through  the  press.    AtiU,  p.  848. 


nal  grandmother  was  the  raster  of  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nor&i 
Carolina,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Wirt,  at  Richmond.  From  1816  to  1819  he  tra- 
velled in  Europe,  visiting  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  residing  for  a  while  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  attended  with  Mr.  Legare  the 
philosophical  lectures  at  the  university.  In  1821 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  removed  the  nest  year  to  Columbia, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  soon  became  engaged  in 
political  life.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1882  to  the 
Senate  of  tibe  United  States.  After  ten  years' 
service  in  the  last  position,  where  he  maintained 
an  eminent  rank  as  an  orator,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  South  Carolina.  He 
held  the  Presidency  of  the  College  for  six  years, 
imparting  to  the  institution  the  inf  uence  of  his 
refined  Mholarship,  elegant  tastes,  and  winning 
manners.  He  retired  in  consequence  of  iU  health, 
and  has  since  redded  at  Columbia. 

The  Rkt.  Db.  James  H.  TnoBinncLL,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Preston,  was  bom  in  Marlborough 
District,  South  Carolina,  in  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  was 
graduated,  with  the  highest  distinction  in  his 
class,  in  December,  1819.  He  afterwards  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  soon  abandoned 
it  for  the  church.  As  a  Presbyterian  cler^nan, 
he  commenced  preaching  as  minister  of  Waxsaw 
church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  distinction  for  two  years, 
but  resigned,  on  being  elected  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  After 
two  years'  service  there,  where  his  reputation 
daily  grew,  he  was  induced  to  accept  tne  Pro- 
fessonwip  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
the  position  of  chaplain,  upon  the  resi^ation 
of  tnose  places  by  Mr.  now  Bishop  Elliott. 
Here  he  remained  until  May,  1862,  when  he  took 
charge  of  Glebe  Street  Church,  Charleston.  Pre- 
vious to  this  removal,  Mr.  Thomwell  had  received 
very  flattering  invitations  from  various  Northern 
cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  St 
Louis,  but  declined  them  alL 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Presidency  by  Mr. 
Preston,  in  December,  1852,  Dr.  Thomwell  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  returned  to  Colum- 
bia, and  has  continued  to  fill  the  ofilice  with  de- 
served distinction  and  popularity.  The  number 
of  students  is  now  about  two  hundred,  and  the 
college  was  never  in  a  better  condition  either  as 
td  education,  morals,  or  manners.  To  the  great 
regret  of  the  state  generally,  the  Presbyterian 
synod  have  thought  it  advisable  to  demand  the 
services  of  Dr.  Thomwell  for  their  theolo^cal 
seminary  in  Columbia,  a  call  which  he  has  felt  it 
his  duty,  under  his  derical  obligations,  to  obey.* 


*  The  followinffis  a  Hst  of  Dr.  ThomwelFs  pablleatlons  >-4. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Yanlihr  and  Glory  of  Man,  preached  October 
9, 1842,  In  the  Ck>llege  CbapeL  i.  A  Sermon  on  the  Neoeasltj 
of  the  Atonement,  preached  December,  184a,  In  the  CoIl<^ 
Ghi^L  &  Areoments  of  Bomanists  Dtooussed  and  Refuted 
In  relation  to  uie  ApOGrfphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

CMishedlnNew  Tork,  1846.  4.  IMsoooneson  Truth,  pob- 
ed  in  New  York,  186&  0.  The fbllowlngartlcles have  been 
contrlbntcd  to  the  Sonthem  Presbfterian  Kev1ewM>rlnted  in 
Columbia :— 1.  The  Oflloe  of  Beason  In  regard  to  Beyektion. 
ToL  L  Art  1.  Na  1.    S.  The  Christian  Pastor.  ToL  1.  No.  & 
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Dr.  ThornweD  is  familiar  witih  Greek,  Roman, 
French,  German,  and  other  langoages  and  litera- 
ture, and  is  as  vigorous  and  mirelenting  in  the 
J>iir8ait  of  new  studies  now,  as  when  he  left  col- 
ege.  His  popnlarity  with  the  stadents,  and  his 
ta^  in  the  management  of  yonth,  connected  with 
the  high  respect  generally  entertained  for  him  in 
the  state,  must  oanse  his  withdrawal  to  be  deeply 
felt. 

OSESTBS  iu  BBOWNSON. 

This  eminent  speculotiTe  inquirer,  ingenions 
thinker,  and  exponent  of  yarious  reli^ns  opi- 
nions in  his  writings,  is  a  native  of  Vermont, 
where  he  was  bom  abont  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  his  education  he  has  been  what  is 
usually,  though  incorrectly,  called  a  self-made 
man ;  and  he  must  always  have  been  an  earnest 
one,  for  we  find  him  early  in  life  a  diligent  in- 
quirer in  the  higher  walks  of  religious  philosophv. 
As  the  life  of  Mr.  Brownson  has  been  passed  m 
the  pursuits  of  the  thinker  and  scholar,  with  little 
external  incident  beyond  that  involved  in  his 
several  changes  of  opinion,  which  have  carried 
him  in  succession  through  different  associations 
and  sets  of  companions,  we  may  cite,  as  a  portion 
of  his  biography,  what  he  has  himself  chosen  to 
say  on  the  subject.  ^^  Much,^  he  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  collection  of  his  Essays,  in  1852, 
^^  has  been  said  first  and  last  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  frequent  changes  I  have  undergone,  and 
I  am  usually  sneered  at  as  a  weathercock  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  This  seldom  disturbs  me,  for  I 
happen  to  know  that  most  of  the  changes  alleged 
are  purely  imaginary.  I  was  bom  in  a  Protest- 
ant community,  of  Protestant  parents,  and  was 
brought  up,  so  fiir  as  I  was  brought  up  at  all,  a 
Presbyterian.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  passed 
from  Presbyterianism  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
Liberal  Ohristianity,  to  which  I  remained  at- 
tached, at  first  under  the  form  of  Universalism, 
afterwards  under  that  of  Unitarianism,  till  the 
age  of  forty-one,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Here 
is  the  sum  total  of  my  religious  changes.  I  no 
doubt  experienced  difficulties  in  defending  the 
doctrines  I  professed,  and  I  shifted  my  ground  of 
defence  more  than  once,  but  not  the  doctrines 
themselves. 

*^  I  was  during  many  years,  no  doubt,  a  radical 
and  a  socialist,  but  bom  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own.  I  held  two  sets  of  principles,  the  one  set  the 
same  that  I  hold  now,  the  other  the  set  I  have 
r^ected.  I  supposed  the  two  sets  could  be  held 
consistently  together,  that  there  must  be  some 


Art  «.  a  The  Elder  Qaestloii.  VoL  IL  No.  1.  Art  1.  4  Pwrs 
Preaofaing  at  Athena.  voLiL  No.  4  Art  1.  0.  Thooffbtanpon 
tha  Prieathood  of  Ghrlat  VoL  UJ.  No.  4  Art.  2.  6.  Phlloao- 
phr  of  fieliglon  (Bavlew  of  Mornin.  Vol.  \M  No.  2.  Art.  0. 
7.  PUloMphy  of  Religion  (Bavtow  of  Morell).  Vol.  liL  No.  8. 
Art  8.  8.  Blarery  and  the  Bellgiona  Inatmoti^n  of  the 
Ck>lorcd  Popnlatlon.  Vol  It.  No.  1.  Art  8.  The  substanoe  of 
thla  article  was  alao  pablfabed  as  a  Bermon  on  the  Rights  and 
Battes  of  Masters.  9.  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (Matt  xxlL  9). 
Vol  It.  Na  4  Art  fi.  10.  Yalldity  of  Popish  Baptism ;  a 
aerlea  of  articles  commenced  In  Vol.  y.  Na  1,  and  continued 
In  aaooeaslTe  nnmbers.  11.  Report  on  Slavery.  ToL  v.  No.  & 
Art  8.  To  these  may  be  added  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Death  of  the  Hon.  J.  C  Galhoan,  preached  in  the  Collefre 
Chapel,  April,  I860,  a  letter  to  Ooyemor  Manning,  on  Public 
Instmotion  in  South  OaroUna,  186S»  and  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Legfslatnre,  December  185A,  against  ^demagogism, 
and  on  the  duties  of  the  legiatator. 


way,  though  I  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it,  of  reconciling  them  with  each  other. 
Fifteen  years'  trial  and  experience  convinced  me 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  I  must  choose  which  set 
I  would  retain  and  which  cast  off.  My  natural 
tendency  was  always  to  conservatism,  and  demo- 
cracy, in  the  sense  I  now  reject  it,  I  never  held. 
In  politics,  I  always  advocated,  as  I  advocate 
now,  a  limited  government  indeed,  but  a  strong 
and  efficient  government.  Here  is  the  sum  total 
of  my  political  changes.  I  never  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  any  party.  From  1888  to  1848, 1 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  because  during 
those  yexirs  it  contended  for  the  public  policy  I 
approved ;  since  then  I  have  adhered  to  no  party. 
Ko  party,  as  such,  ever  had  any  right  to  count  on 
me,  and  most  likely  none  ever  will  have.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  political  parties, 
and  I  always  did  and  probably  always  shfdl  hold 
myself  free  to  support  the  men  and  measures  of 
any  party,  or  to  oppose  them,  according  to  my 
own  independent  convictions  of  what  is  or  is  not 
for  the  common  good  of  my  country.''  To  this 
comprehensive  outline  and  self-justification  of  an 
active  career,  we  may  supply  some  of  the  details 
a$  furnished  by  Mr.  Brownson's  publications. 

His  first  work,  published  in  1886,  entitled,  2feu> 
Views  of  Chrutian  Society  and  the  Churchy  was 
written  while  he  was  minister  of  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Boston,  which  was  called  ^^  The 
Society  for  Christian  Union  and  Progress."  It 
was  marked  by  French  and  German  opinions, 
which  the  writer  put  forward  without  ps^icular 
reference  to  the  religious  body  of  Unitarians  to 
wliich  he  was  then  attached.  At  this  period  Mr. 
Brownson  was  a  contributor  to  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. A  novel  which  he  published  in  1840, 
Charle$  Elwood^  or  the  lojidel  Coryoerted^  is  an 
autobiographic  sketch,  in  which  the  writer  shows 
minutely  tiie  mental  struggle  through  which  he 
hod  passed.  The  form  ot  fiction  is  but  a  thin 
covenng,  and  a  slight  impediment  to,  if  it  does 
not  assist,  a  purely  philosophical  essay.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mr.  Brownson  commenced 
the  course  of  independent  periodical  literature  in 
which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  He  published 
the  Boston.  Quarterly  Beview^  in  five  annual 
volumes,  written  from  the  commencement  mostly 
by  himself,  from  1888  to  1842,  when  he  merged  the 
Avork  in  the  Democratic  Review  at  New  York, 
to  which  he  became  a  stated  contributor.  His 
articles  ^^  On  the  Ori^n  and  Ground  of  Govern- 
ment," "  Democracy,"  and  "  Liberty,"  and  similar 
topics,  proved,  however,  to  be  of  an  unaccommo- 
dating character  to  the  supporters  of  that  journal, 
and  Mr.  Brownson  with(kew  from  its  pages  to 
resume  his  independent  Beview,  in  which  he 
could  freely  unfold  his  own  sentiments  and 
opinions  without  seeking  to  conciliate  or  being 
controlled  by  other  interests.  He  then,  in 
1844,  began  at  Boston  the  publication  of  the 
journal  entitled  BrownsofCe  Quarterly  BetiieWy 
which  has  since  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, having,  in  1855,  reached  a  twelith  annual 
volume,  or  a  third  of  the  third  series.  In  this, 
Mr.  Brownson  having  become  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Papal  Church,  maintains  his  new  views 
of  Catholicism,  in  the  same  fiuent,  commanding 
style,  once  so  well  adapted  to  the  energy  of 
Democracy  and  the  schemes  of  Socialism. 
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A  novel,  Tha  Spirit  jRapp&r^  treating  of  the 
subject  of  demoniac  agency,  published  in  1854,  is 
the  last  of  Mr.  Brownson^s  separate  publications. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Brownson  is  a  remarkably  feli- 
citous one  for  the  discussion  of  abstract  tonics; 
taJlt  fluent,  easily  intelligible,  meeting  the  pnilo- 
sophic  requirements  of  the  subject,  at  the  same 
timb  preserving  a  popular  interest,  it  was  well 
adapted  to  ennst  tne  popular  ear.  When  em- 
ployed in  appeals  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  en- 
forced by  the  living  energy  of  the  orator,  itu 
triumph  was  certain.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  specu- 
lations of  the  scholar  it  still  preserves  its  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  delight  in  mental  gladiatorial 
exercises,  or  are  curious  to  note  the  reoonciliar 
tion  of  the  ^^  chartered  libertine^^  in  doctrine  to 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Church. 

NATHANASL  DSEBINO 

Is  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Deering,  an  esteemed  merchant  of 
the  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  at 
il^eter  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1810.  He  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Chief-justice  Whitman  at  Portland,  and 
pursued  the  profession  in  the  northern  counties  of 
nis  native  state.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  Deering's  literary  productions  are  two  five 
act  tragedies — Oofvhataeti  or  the  La$t  of  the 
NorrtdgewocJcB^  which  was  produced  at  the  Port- 
land Theatre  in  1881,  and  ^omvm.  His  miscel- 
laneous writings,  including  numerous  tales  of 
humor  of  ^*  Down  East*^  life,  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

nm  WBicx  (nr  thb  two  pollzh. 
A  Battad, 

*TwaB  a  starless  night,  with  drifting  clouds, 

And  angry  heaved  the  seas ; 
Yet  a  pink-stem  craft  was  under  sail, 

Her  name  was  the  "  Two  Polleys." 

And  she  was  built  at  Mount  Desert, 

And  what  might  her  cargo  be  ? 
She  vas  for  a  long  time  on  the  Banks, 

And  while  there  was  very  lucky. 

But  darker  and  darker  grew  the  night, 

And  load  did  ocean  roar; 
So  they  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail  tool-, 

And  one  reef  in  the  fore. 

The  Skipper  Bond  was  at  the  helm, 

Metbmks  I  see  him  now — 
The  tobacco  juice  on  his  mouth  and  chin. 

And  tiie  salt  spray  on  his  brow. 

The  other  hand  was  Isaac  Small, 

And  only  one  eye  had  he ; 
But  that  one  eye  kept  a  sharp  look-out 

For  breakers  under  the  lee. 

All  unconcerned  was  Skipper  Bond. 

For  he  was  a  seaman  bold ; 
But  he  buttoned  his  feamanght  higher  up. 

And,  said  he,  "  "Us  getting  cold.** 

"  Odd*8  bloods  I  I  must  the  main  brace  splice, 

"So,  Isaac,  let  us  quaff— 
"Ajid  as  the  wind's  a  snorter,  mind 

"  And  mix  it  half  and  half:** 

The  Skipper  raised  it  to  his  line, 
And  soon  the  dipper  drained : 


<"* 


A  second  and  a  third  he  took. 
Nor  of  its  strength  complained. 

"Shake  out  the  reeibl  haul  aft  fore  aheetl 

"  I  am  not  the  man  to  flag, 
"With  a  breeie  like  this,  in  the '  Two  PoUeys — 

"  So  give  her  every  rag." 

Aghast  poor  Isaac  heard  the  call. 

And  tremUinffly  obeyed ; 
For  he  knew  ftill  weU  the  Skipper  was  one 

Who  would  not  begainsayed. 

Isaac,  my  lad,  now  go  below, 
"  And  speedily  turn  in  ; 
m  call  you  when  off  Portland  light, 
"  We  now  are  off  Seguin." 


« 


« 


The  Skipper  was  alone  on  deek — 
"  Steady,  my  boya,"  he  cried; 
And  hardly  would  tiie  words  escape. 
When  "  steady  'tis,"  he  replied. 

"  A  plague  on  all  our  Congress  men  I 

"  light-honsea  so  thick  f  see 
"  Odd*s  bloods  I  on  such  a  darksome  night 

**  They  botiier  exceedingly." 

Twas  a  sad  mistake ;  he  saw  but  one. 

And  that  was  not  Seguin ; 
But  tiie  Skipper's  brain  like  the  light  revolved 

So  he  lost  nia  reckoning; 

And  what  of  her,  the  "Two  Pollcys T 

She  still  did  the  helm  obey ; 
Though  her  gunwales  kissed  the  hissing  surge. 

And  her  deck  was  washed  with  the  spray. 

She  neared  the  rocks,  and  the  waves  ran  high, 
But  the  Skipper  heard  not  their  roar ; 

His  hand  was  clutched  to  the  well-lashed  helm. 
But  his  head  was  on  the  floor. 

The  sun  shone  out  on  Richmond's  Isle — 

But  what  is  that  on  the  strand  f 
A  broken  mast  and  a  tattered  sail. 

Half  buried  in  the  sand. 

And  there  were  heaps  of  old  dun  fish. 

The  fruits  of  nuuiy  a  haul. 
But  nothing  was  seen  of  the  old  Skipper, 

Kor  of  one-eyed  Isaac  Small. 

Three  days  had  gone  when  a  "  homeward  bound" 

Was  entering  Cosco  Bay ; 
And  Richmond's  Isle  bore  Nor'  Nor'  Wesl 

And  for  that  her  course  she  lay. 

Yet  scarcely  three  knots  did  she  make. 

For  it  was  a  catVpaw  breeze ; 
And  the  crew  hung  idly  round  her  bows, 

Watching  the  porpoiaeSb 

But  there  leans  one  on  the  quarter  rail, 

And  a  sudden  sight  he  sees 
Then  floating  past — ^'tis  a  smack's  pink  stem. 

And  on  it— the  "  Two  Polleys.*^ 


ALBEBT  O.  OBEENE, 

Thb  author  of  the  popular  ballad  of  ^  Old  Grimes,^' 
a  poet  of  cultivation,  and  an  ardent  prosecutor  of 
the  historical  literature  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  na- 
tive of  that  state,  where  he  was  bom  at  Provi- 
dence, February  10,  1802.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
has  for  a  number  of  years  fillea  the  offices  of 
Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  Clerk  of  the  Common  CounoiL 

Mr.  Greeners  fugitive  poems  have  never  been 
collected,  and  a  portion  of  them,  of  which  the 
reputation  has  got  abroad,  are  still  in  manuscript. 
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AmoDfi^  these  .is  a  quaint  ootnio  poem,  entitled 
7%tf  Militia  Mmter^  a  remarkable  theeaanis  of 
the  Yankee  dialect,  and  of  the  YolgariamB  of  New 
England.  One  of  the  longest  of  Mr.  Greene'a 
serions  poems,  a  ballad  entitled  CanoTichety  is 
published  in  Updike^s  History  of  the  Narraghan- 
sett  Ghoroh. 

Mr.  Greene  has  been  a  onrions  collector  of 
American  poetry,  of  which  he  has  a  large  li- 
brary; and  it  is  understood,  contemplates  a  publi- 
cation on  the  subject 

TO  THX  WXATBSBOOOX  OK  OUB  fflXEPUb 

The  dawn  has  broke,  the  mom  i»  up. 

Another  day  begun ; 
And  there  thy  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  flashing  iu  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  lofty  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  hast  kept, 
A  true  and  faithnd  sentinel, 

While  all  around  thee  slept 

For  years  upon  thee  there  has  poured 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat, 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  night, 

The  winter  storms  have  beat  ^ 
And  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done. 

By  day  and  night  the  same. 
Still  thou  hast  met  and  faced  the  storm. 

Whichever  way  it  came. 

No  chilling  blflst  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven. 
But  thou  hast  watched  its  onward  course 

And  instant  warning  given ; 
And  when  mid-eummer's  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  living  things, 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  comes 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  Fve  seen,  at  early  dawn. 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour. 
The  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee, 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower. 
As  if,  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun 

And  catch  its  earliest  light. 
And  offer  ye  the  mom's  sidute, 

Or  bid  ye  both — good  night 

And  when,  around  thee  or  above, 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirred. 
Thou  seem'st  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird, 
Till  after  twittering  round  thy  head 

In  many  a  masy  track. 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. . 

Tlien,  if  perchance  amidst  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  breesse  hns  sprung, 
And  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach. 

Thy  eager  form  hath  swunff, 
Fve  uoQght  I  almost  heaid  thee  say. 

As  far  aloft  they  flew-— 
"  Now  all  away  I — here  ends  our  play. 

For  I  have  work  to  do  f " 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend, 

And  call  thee  in  their  pride. 
An  emblem  of  their  fickkness^ 

Thou  ever  faithful  guidei 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  "weathercock"  they  caU  • 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  all. 

They  have  no  right  to  make  thy  name 
A  by-word  for  their  deeds  :— 
Toi.,  n. — ^22 


Tliev  chanffe  their  friends,  their  principles, 
Their  fawions,  and  their  creeds ; 

Wliilst  thou  best  ne'er,  like  them,  been  known 
Thus  causelessly  to  range ; 

But  when  thou  changegt  ndes,  canst  give 
Good  reason  for  the  change. 

Thou,  like  some  lofty  soul,  whose  eonrse 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn, 
Art  touched  by  naauy  airs  from  heaven 

Which  never  breathe  on  them,— 
And  moved  by  many  impulses  * 

Which  they  do  never  know. 
Who,  'round  Uieir  earth-bound  cirdes,  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerless  night 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trusty 
And  now  in  glory  o'er  thy  head 

The  morning  hght  has  burst 
And  unto  £ar&'s  true  watcher,  thus, 

When  his  dark  hours  haye  passed. 
Will  come  **  the  day-spring  from  on  high," 

To  cheer  his  path  at  last 

Bright  symbol  of  fddity. 

Still  may  I  think  of  thee ; 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teaoh 

Be  never  lost  on  me ; — 
But  still,  in  sun-shine  or  in  storm. 

Whatever  task  is  mine, 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine. 


m  BASOH'S  LAST  BAnqmR. 

0*er  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its 

latest  ray, 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony  a  dying  warrior  lay, 
The  stern  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  fnane  had  ne'er 

been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength 

had  spent 

"  They  come  arouud  me  here,  and  say  my  dAj%  of 

bfe  are  o'er, 
Tliat  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band 

no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare  tell  me  now, 

that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bom, — that  I,  ha  I 

hat  must  die. 

And  what  is  death?  Fve  dared  him  oft  before  the 

Paynim  spear, — 
Think  ye  he's  entered  at  my  gate,  has  come  to  seek 

me  beret 
Fve  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight 

was  raging  hot,^- 
Fll  try  his  might— III  brave  his  power ;  defy,  and 

fear  him  not 

Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the 
culverin, — 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed, — call  every  vas- 
sal in, 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall,— the  banquet  board 
prepare ; 

Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my 
armor  there  I 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then — the  banquet 
forth  was  spread — 

And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  mar- 
tial tread. 

While  from  the  rich,  dark  traeery  along  the  yaulted 
wall. 

Lights  gleamed  on  hanieiB»  plume,  and  spear,  o'er  the 
proud  old  Gkthio  halL 
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Fast  hurrying  through  Ihc  outer  gate  the  mailed  re-  ] 

tainer*  poured. 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  | 

around  the  Doard. 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved  oaken 

chair  of  state, 
Armed  ci^o-pie,  stem  Budiger,  with  girded  falchion, 

sateu 

**Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men,  pour  forth  the 
cheering  wine, 

There's  Ufe  and  strength  in  every  drop, — thanksgiv- 
ing to  the  vine  I 

Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  {^-mine  eyes  are 
waxing  dim ; 

Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet 
to  the  bruB. 


"  Tou're  there,  but  yet  I  see  jc  not  Draw  forth  each 

trusty  sword — 
And    let  me  hear  your  laithful  steel  clash  once 

around  my  boara :  I 

I  hear  it  fisintly: — ^Louder  yet! — ^What  dogs  my 

heavy  breaui  ? 
Up   all,  and  shout  for  Budiger,  'Defiance  unto 

Death  I' " 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl— steel  clang  to  steel — and  rose 

a  deafening  cry 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the 

flags  on  high: — 
"Hoi  cravens,  do  ye  fear  himt — Slaves,  traitors  I 

have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho!  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here 

alone! 

But  7 defy  him: — let  him  come  I"  Down  rang  the 
massy  cup, 

Wliile  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  come  flashing 
half  way  up ; 

And  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trem- 
bling on  his  head, 

There  in  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair.  Old  Budiger 
sat,  dead. 

OLD  OBDBSi 

Old  Grimes  is  dead ;  that  good  old  man 

We  never  shall  see  more : 
He  used  to  wear  a  long,  black  coat 

All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day. 

His  feelings  ail  were  true ; 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  grey, 

He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 

His  breast  with  pity  burned ; 
The  large,  round  head  upon  his  cane 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  hnd  for  all ; 

He  knew  no  base  design : 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small. 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  aU  mankind. 

In  friendship  he  was  true: 
His  coat  had  pocket  holes  behind. 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er. 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune^s  frown ; 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest ; 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 


He  modest  merit  sought  to  find. 

And  pay  it  its  deseit ; 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruflles  on  his  shirt 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  und  gay ; 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gate. 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, — 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  days. 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances ; 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  cireuuistancea 

Tlius  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 

His  peaceful  moments  ran ; 
And  every  1x>dy  said  he  was 

A  fine  olil  gentleman. 

EDWABD  COATE  PINKNET, 

• 

Thx  lyrio  pc:et,  was  the  son  of  tho  eminent  law- 
yer and  diplomatist  of  Maryland,  William  Pink- 
ney,  and  was  bom  in  London,  October,  1802, 
while  liiH  father  was  minister  to  the  English 
Court.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  brought  home 
with  his  parents  to  America,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  at  Baltimore.  At  fonrteen  he  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  remained 
nine  years  in  the  service,  during  which  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  classic 
scenes  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1822,  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  navy,  married,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  law,  which  he  punned  with  some 
uncertainty. 

The  small  volnme  of  poems,  sufficiently  large 
to  preserve  his  memory  with  all  generous  appre- 
ciators  of  tme  poetry  as  a  writer  of  exquisite 
taste  and  susceptibility,  appeared  in  Baltimore  in 
1825.  It  contained  KodolpK^  a  Fragment^  which 
had  previously  been  printed  anonymously  for  the 
author's  friends.  It  is  a  powerful  sketch  of  a 
broken  life  of  passion  and  remorse,  of  a  husband 
slain  by  the  lover  of  hi:»  wife,  of  her  early  death 
in  a  convent,  and  of  the  paramour's  wanderings 
and  wild  mental  anticipations.  Though  a  frag^ 
ment,  wanting  in  fulness  of  design  and  the  Uwt 
polish  of  execution,  it  is  a  poem  of  power  and 
mark.  There  is  an  occasional  inner  music  in 
the  lines,  demonstrative  of  the  true  poet.  The 
imagery  is  happy  and  original,  evidently  derived 
from  obiects  which  the  writer  had  seen  in  the 
impressible  youth  of  his  voyages  in  the  navy. 
We  follow  the  poem  in  a  few  of  these  nmilee. 
This  is  the  striking  opening. 


The  Summer*s  heir  on  land  and 
Hod  thrown  his  parting  glance. 
And  Winter  taken  angrily 
His  waste  inheritance. 
The  winds  in  stormy  revelry 
Sported  beneath  a  frowning  sky ; 
Tlie  chafing  waves  with  hoBow  roar 
Tumbled  upon  the  shaken  shore. 
And  sent  their  spray  in  upward  shower 
To  Bodolph's  proud  ancestral  tower. 
Whose  station  from  its  mural  crown 
A  regnl  look  cast  sternly  down. 
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Here  are  the  lady  and  her  lover. 

like  rarest  porcelain  were  they, 
Moulded  of  accidental  clay : 
She,  loving,  lovely,  kind,  and  fair^- 
He,  wise,  and  fortunate,  and  brave — 
Youll  easily  suppose  they  were 
A  passionate  and  radiant  pair, 
Lighting  the  scenes  else  dark  and  oold, 
As  the  sepalchral  lamps  of  old, 
A  subterranean  cave. 
'Tis  pity  that  their  loves  were  vices, 
And  {>urchased  at  such  oainful  prices; 
'Tis  pity,  and  Delight  deplores 
That  gnef  all:i3'9  her  golden  stores. 
Yet  if  all  chance  brought  rapture  here, 
Life  would  become  n  ceaseless  fear 
To  leave  a  world  then  rightly  dear. 
Two  kindred  mysteries  are  bright,* 
And  cloud-like,  m  the  southern  sky  ; 
A  shadow  and  its  sister-light. 
Around  the  pole  they  float  on  high, 
Linked  in  a  strong  thougli  sightless  chain. 
The  types  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

The  seqaeL 

There  was  an  age,  they  tell  us,  -when 
Eros  and  Anteros  dwelt  with  men. 
Ere  selfishness  had  backward  driven 
The  wrathful  deities  to  heaven : 
Then  gods  forsook  their  outshone  skies, 
For  stars  mistaking  female  eyes  ; 
Woman  was  true,  and  man,  though  free, 
Was  fiiithfnl  in  idolatry. 
No  dial  needed  they  to  measure 
Unsighing  being — Time  was  pleasure, 
And  lustres,  never  dimmed  by  teare. 
Were  not  misnamed  from  lustrous  years. 
Alas !  that  such  a  tale  must  seem 
The  fiction  of  a  dreaming  dream  I— > 
Is  it  but  fable  f — has  that  age 
Shone  only  on  the  poef  s  page. 
Where  earth,  a  luminous  sphere  portrayed, 
Bevolves  not  both  in  sun  and  shade  f— 
No  1 — happy  love,  too  seldom  known, 
May  make  it  for  a  while  our  own. 

Yes,  although  fleeting  n^dly. 

It  sometimes  may  be  ours. 

And  he  was  gla<uome  as  the  bee,f 

Which  always  sleeps  in  flowers. 

Might  this  endure  f — her  husband  came 

At  an  untimely  tide. 

But  ere  his  tongue  pronounced  her  shame. 

Slain  suddenly,  he  died. 

'Twas  whispered  by  whose  hand  he  fell. 

And  Rodolph*8  prosperous  loves  were  gone. 

The  lady  sought  a  convent-cell. 

And  lived  in  penitence  alone ; 

Tlirice  blest,  that  she  the  waves  among 

Of  ebbing  pleasures  staid  not  long, 

To  watch  the  snUen  tide,  and  find 

Tlie  hideous  shajHngB  left  behind. 

Such,  sinking  to  its  slimy  bed. 

Old  Nile  upon  the  antique  land. 

Where  Time's  inviolate  temples  stand,} 

Hath  ne*er  deposited. 

Happy,  the  monster  of  that  Nile, 

The  vast  and  vieorons  crocodile ; 

Happy,  because  nis  dying  day 

Is  uiipreceded  by  decay : 

We  perish  slowly — ^loss  of  breath 

Only  completes  our  piecemeal  death. 


She  ceased  to  smile  back  on  the  son. 

Their  task  the  Destinies  had  done ; 

And  earth,  which  ^ve,  resumed  tiie  charms. 

Whose  freshness  withered  in  its  arms : 

But  never  walked  upon  its  fiace. 

Nor  mouldered  in  its  dull  embrace, 

A  creature  fitter  to  prepare 

Sorrow,  or  social  joy  to  share : 

When  her  the  latter  life  required, 

A  vital  harmony  expired ; 

And  in  that  melaneholy  hour. 

Nature  displayed  its  saddest  power. 

Subtracting  from  man's  darkened  eye 

Beauties  that  seemed  unmeant  to  me. 

And  claiming  deeper  sympathy 

Than  even  when  the  wise  or  brave 

Descend  into  an  early  grave 

We  grieve  when  morning  puts  to  flight 

The  pleasant  visions  of  the  night ; 

And  surely  we  shall  have  good  leave. 

When  a  fair  woman  dies,  to  grieve. 

Whither  have  fled  that  shape  and  gleam 

Of  thought — ^the  woman,  and  the  dreamt— 

Whither  have  fled  that  inner  light. 

And  benefactress  of  our  sight  ? — 

A  second  nart  describes  the  visioiiB  of  Rodolpb^s 
distempered  mind.  In  it  occurs  this  fine  passage 
on  the  prophetio  sense  of  fear. 


Hearts  are  prophets  still. 

What  though  the  fount  of  Castaly 
Not  now  stains  leaves  with  prophecy? 
What  though  are  of  another  age 
Omens  and  Sybil's  boding  page  f — 
Augurs  and  oracles  resign 
Their  voices — feor  can  still  divine ; 
Dreams  and  hand- writings  on  the  wall 
Need  not  foretell  our  fortune's  (all ; 
Domitian  in  his  galleries,* 
The  soul  all  hostile  advents  sees. 
As  in  the  mirror-stone ; 
Like  shadows  by  a  brilliant  day 
Cast  down  from  fidcons  on  their  prey ; 
Or  watery  demons,  in  strong  light, 
By  haunted  waves  of  fountains  old. 
Shown  indistinctly  to  the  sight 
Of  the  inquisitive  and  bold. 
The  mind  is  capable  to  show 
Thoughts  of  so  dim  a  feature. 
That  consciousness  can  only  know 
Their  presence,  not  their  nature  ; 
Thinffs  which,  like  fleeting  insect-mothers 
Supply  recording  life  to  others. 
And  forthwith  lose  their  own. 

The  remaining  poems  were  brief,  consisting  of  a 
short  poetical  sketch,  The  Indian^s  Bride ;  a  Re- 
miniscence of  Italy ;  an  Occasional  Prologue, 
delivered  at  the  Greek  Benefit  in  Baltimore  in 
1823,  and  a  number  of  passionate,  sensuous  songs, 
dedicated  to  love  and  the  fair. 

The  author  did  not  long  survive  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Tolnme.  He  died  in  Baltimore  in 
1828.  An  appreciative  biographical  notice  of 
him  appeared  the  year  previously,  from  tiie  pen 
of  the  kte  William  Leggett,  in  the  ''  Old  Mirror,'' 
which  speaks  warmly  of  his  shorter  poems  as 
'^  rich  in  beauties  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  not 
snr[)ad8ed  by  productions  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  English  language."  The  poem  "  On  Italy," 
Leggett  especially  admired.  He  particularly  notes 
the  power  of  the  four  linos  beginning 


*  The  Hsgellftii  elonds. 
X  The  Pynmids. 


t  The  Fkrlsoauiia 


*  Fid*  Saetoniiu. 
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The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

and  the  beauty  of  the  portrait  in  ^  The  Indion^s 
Bride." 

Exchanging  Instre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays — 
A  glancing,  living,  human  smile, 

On  nature's  face  she  plays. 

The  poems  of  Pinkney  were  published  in  a 
second  edition  at  Baltimore  in  1888,  and  in  1844 
appeared,  with  a  brief  intnxloction  by  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis,  in  the  series  of  tlie  Mirror  Library  en- 
titled "  The  lioooco." 

TTALT. 

Kuow*8t    tliou  the   land  which    lovers  ought    to 

choose  f 
like  blessingB  there  descend  the  sparkling  dews ; 
In  glesmiug  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run, 
The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun ; 
Odors  ot  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze, 
Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  tiie  vernant  trees ; 
And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  grove^i, 
Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careless 

loves. 
Beloved  1 — speed  we  from  this  Bullen  strand 
Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shores  yellow 

sand 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine 

eye 
But  fairy  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky; 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale. 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 
And  waters  glittering  iu  the  glare  of  ncoo, 
Or  touched  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon, 
Or  flecked  with  broken  lines  of  crim&on  light 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  uighL 
Lovely  as  loved  I  towards  that  smiling  bliore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  foL  fur  evermore. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 
The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth , 
Nature  is  delicate  and  sraceful  there, 
The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair : 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 
The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 
Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curled 
And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  t)ie  world. 
Thrice  beautiful  I — ^to  that  delightful  spot 
Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

There  Art  too  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire : 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of 

flame— 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved ! — hosten  o'er  the  sea 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy. 

TBI  iMMAa's  moBm. 

Why  is  that  graceful  female  here 
With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer! 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seems 

For  civil  halls  designed, 
Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walks 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 
Look  on  her  leafy  diadem. 
Enriched  with  many  a  floral  gem : 
llioee  simple  ornaments  about 

Her  candid  brow,  disclose 


The  loitering  Spring's  last  yiolet, 

And  bummer's  earliest  rose : 
But  not  a  flower  lies  breathing  there. 
Sweet  as  henelt  or  half  so  fair. 
Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays— 
A  glancing,  living,  human  smUe, 

On  Nature's  fkce  she  playa. 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  are  these 
Companions  of  the  lofty  trees  I— - 

Intent  to  blend  with  his  her  lot. 
Fate  formed  her  all  that  he  was  not; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness  thoughts 

Associate  we  see, 
Their  hearts  from  very  difference  caught 

A  perfect  sympathy. 
Hie  household  goddess  here  to  be 
Of  that  one  du^ky  votary, — 
She  left  her  pallid  countrymen. 

An  earthling  most  divine. 
And  sought  in  this  sequestered  wood 

A  solitary  shrine. 
Behold  them  roaming  hand  in  hand. 
Like  night  and  sleep,  along  the  land ; 
Observe  tlieir  movements : — ^he  for  her 

Restrains  his  active  stride. 
While  she  assumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  his  side ; 
Thus,  even  ns  the  steps  they  frame, 
Their  souls  fast  alter  to  the  same. 
The  one  forsakes  ferocity, 

And  momently  grows  mild  ; 
The  other  tempers  more  and  more 

The  artful  with  the  wild. 
She  humanizes  him,  and  he 
Educates  her  to  liberty. 

Oh,  say  not  they  must  soon  be  old, 

ilieir  umbs  prove  faint,  their  breasts  feel  eolu ! 

Yet  envy  I  that  sylvan  pair. 

More  than  my  woros  express, 
The  singular  beauty  of  their  lot, 

And  seeming  happiness. 
Tliey  have  not  been  reduced  to  share 
The  painful  pleasures  of  despair: 
Their  sun  declines  not  in  the  sky, 

Nor  are  their  wishes  cast, 
like  shadows  of  the  afternoon. 

Repining  towards  the  past : 
With  naught  to  dread,  or  to  repent, 
llie  present  yields  them  full  content. 
In  solitude  there  is  no  crime ; 

Their  actions  are  all  free. 
And  passion  lends  their  way  of  life 

The  only  ciignity ; 
And  how  should  tliey  have  any  cares f— 
Whose  interest  contends  with  theirs  f 

The  world,  or  all  they  know  of  it. 
Is  theirs : — ^for  them  the  stars  are  lit ; 
For  them  the  earth  beneath  is  green. 

The  heavens  above  are  bright ; 
For  them  the  moon  doth  wax  and  wane, 

And  decorate  the  night ; 
For  them  the  branches  of  those  trees 
Wave  music  in  the  vernal  breeze ; 
For  them  upon  that  dancing  spray 

Tlie  free  bird  sits  and  sings, 
And  glitterine  insects  flit  about 

Upon  delighted  wings ; 
For  them  that  brook,  the  brakes  among, 
Murmurs  its  small  and  drowsy  song ; 
For  them  the  many-colored  clouds 

Their  shapes  diversify. 
And  ehange  at  once,  like  smiles  and  frowns. 

The  expression  of  the  sky. 
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'l*or  them*  and  by  them,  all  is  gay. 
And  freeh  and  bieautiful  as  Uiey : 
Tlie  imaffes  their  minds  receive, 

Their  minds  assimilate. 
To  outward  forms  imparting  thus 

The  glqiT  of  their  state. 
Gonld  anght  oe  painted  otherwise 
Than  fiur,  seen  tnrouffh  her  star-bright  eyes  t 
He  too,  beoaoae  she  fils  his  sight, 

Each  object  falsely  sees ; 
TTie  pleasure  that  he  has  in  her. 

Makes  all  things  seem  to  please^ 
And  this  is  love ; — and  it  is  lire 
Hiey  lead,— that  Indian  and  his  wife 

▲  pionrss-aoBO. 

How  may  this  little  tablet  feign  the  features  of  a 

face. 
Which  o'er-informs  with  loveliness  its  proper  share 

of  space; 
Or  hmnan  hands  on  ivory  enable  ns  to  see 
The  charms  that  all  must  wonder  at,  thou  work  of 

gods,  in  thee  1 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sunny  smile  familiar  stories 

teUs, 
And  I  should  know  those  placid  eyes,  two  shaded 

crystal  wells ; 
Nor  can  my  soul  the  limner's  art  attesting  with  a 

sigh, 
Forget  the  blood  that  decked  tliy  check,  as  rosy 

clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thou  art,  more  excel- 
lent than  fair. 

As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is,  and  pure  as  mountain 
air; 

But  here  are  common,  earthly  hues,  to  such  an 
aspect  wrought. 

That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like  the  beanti- 
fnl  of  thought 

The  song  I  sing,  thy  likeness  like,  is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now  a  memory  to  me, 
Who  have  upon  life's  frozen  sea  arrived  the  icy  pnot, 
Where  men^  magnetic  feelings  show  their  gui«ling 
task  forgot 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chase  their  shifting 

sLadows  on, 
like  children  playing  in  the  sun,  are  gone— for  ever 

gone; 
And  on  a  oarelees,  sullen  peace,  my  double-fronted 

mind. 
Like  Janus  when  his  gates  were  shut,  looks  forward 

and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old,  awhile  upon  a  stone, 

"miich  nas  reeoundea  since,  wheii  struck,  a  break- 
ing harp-string's  tone; 

And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now  from  early 
softness  free, 

If  touched,  will  yield  the  musie  yet,  it  first  received 
of  thee. 

soxo. 

I  need  not  name  thy  thrilling  name, 

Thouffh  now  I  drink  to  thee,  my  dear, 
Since  all  sounds  shape  that  magic  word, 

That  £bI1  upon  ray  ear, — Mary ; 
And  silence,  with  a  wakeful  voice. 

Speaks  it  in  accents  loudly  free, 
As  oarkness  hath  a  light  that  shows 

Thy  gentle  ftce  to  me, — Mary. 

I  pledffe  thee  in  the  grape's  pure  soul, 
Wita  scarce  one  hope,  and  many  fears, 

MiJEed,  were  I  of  a  melting  mood, 
Witili  maay  bitter  tears^ — ^Mary — 


I  pledge  thee,  and  the  empty  cup 
Emblems  this  hollow  life  of  imne, 

To  which,  a  gone  enchantment,  thou 
No  more  wilt  be  the  wine, — ^Mary. 

▲  HXAI.TB. 

I  fill  this  enp  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon  ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kin(uy  stars  have 

given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth 

than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning 

birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in 

her  words  ; 
Hie  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  fW)m  her  lips 

each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burthened  bee  forth  issue  from 

the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of 

her  hours ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  firagrancy,  the  freshness  of 

young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she 

appears 
Tlie  image  of  themselves  by  turns,— -the  idol  of  past 

yeai-a 

Of  her  briffht  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture 
on  the  brain. 

And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must 
long  remain ; 

But  memory  such  as  mine  of  her  so  very  much  en- 
dears. 

When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh  will  nut  be  life's 
but  hera 

I  filled  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone^ 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex,  the  seeming  paragon-— 
Her  health  I  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some 

more  of  such  a  frame. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a 

noma 

BELA  BATES  EDWABD& 

Thk  snooesflor,  and  previously  the  associate  of 
Moses  Stiiart  in  his  professorship  at  Andover, 
was  the  Rev.  Bela  B.  Edwards,  also  prominently 
connected  with  the  theological  and  educational 
literature  of  the  country.  He  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, Massaohnsetts,  July  4, 1802.  His  family 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  boasting  **  a 
long  line  of  godly  progenitors,"  origimdly  spring- 
ing from  a  Welsh  stock,  which  contained  among 
its  descendants  the  two  Jonathan  Edwardses  and 
President  D  wight*  Mr.  Edwards  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Amherst  in  1824,  and  was  subsequently 
for  two  years,  fr^m  1826  to  1828,  a  tutor  in  that 
college.  He  had  previously,  in  1825,  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  1880.  Though  with  many  fine  qualities  in  the 
pulpit,  which  his  biographer,  ProfiBssor  Parks,  has 
fondly  traced,  he  lacked  the  ordinary  essentials  of 
voice  and  manner  for  that  vooadon.  The  main 
energies  of  his  lijfe  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  oauae 
of  instruction  through  the  press  and  the  professor's 
chair. 
While  tutor  at  Amherst  he  conducted  in  port  a 


*  At  least  Mr.  Edwards  was  dispoeed  to  maintain  this  view 
of  his  genealogy.    MemolrbyEdwanis  AFsric,^.  8. 
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weekly  jonma!,  the  New  England  Inqnirer,  and 
was  afterwards  occasionally  employed  in  saperin- 
tending  the  Boston  Recorder. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  he  conducted,  from  1828  to  1842, 
the  valuable  statistical  and  historical  American 
Quarterly  RegUter^  a  herculean  work  as  he 
worked  upon  it,  a  Journal  of  fidelity  and  laborious 
research  in  the  biography  of  tlie  pulpit  and  the 
annals  of  American  seats  of  learning,  and  gene- 
rally all  the  special  educational  interests  of  the 
country.* 

In  July,  1888,  he  established  the  American 
Quarterly  Oheerver^  a  journal  of  the  order  of  the 
higher  reviews ;  which,  after  three  volumes  were 
published,  was  united  in  1886  with  the  Biblieal 
Mepontory^  which  had  been  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson.  Edwards  edited  the  combined 
work  known  as  the  American  Biblieal  Repodtory^ 
nntil  January,  1888. 

In  1844  he  became  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  the  BibHotheea  Sacra  and  Theological  Beview 
at  Andover,  which  had  been  established  the  pre- 
vious year  at  New  York  by  Professor  Robinson. 
He  was  employed  in  the  care  of  this  work  till 
1862.  In  January,  1861,  the  Biblical  Repository 
was  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  ^^  He  was 
thus,'*  adds  Professor  Parks,  *^  employed  for 
twenty-three  years  in  superintending  our  periodi- 
cal Hteratare ;  and  with  the  aid  of  several  asso- 
ciates, left  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monu- 
ments of  his  enterprise  and  industry  in  this  one- 
rous department.*'  Dr.  Edwards's  own  contribu- 
tions to  these  periodicals  were  criticisms  on  the 
books  of  the  day,  the  discussion  of  the  science  of 
education,  and  the  cultivation  of  biblical  literature* 

Dr.  Edwards's  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  tlie 
Andover  Seminary  dated  from  1 837.  In  1 848,  on 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Stuart,  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  1846-47,  travelled  in  Europe,  where  he 
made  the  study  of  religious  institutions,  the  uni- 
versities, and  other  liberal  objects,  subservient  to 
his  professional  labors.  Professor  Parks,  with 
oharacteristio  animation,  has  given,  in  his  notice 
of  this  tour,  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  the 
inspirations  which  wait  ujjon  the  serious  Ame- 
rican student  visiting  Europe.* 

And  when  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  he  did  not  forget  his  one  idea.  He  revelled 
amid  the  treasures  of  tlie  Bodleian  Libraiy,  and  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris;  he  sat  as  a  learner  at  the 
feet  of  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  Chalmers,  Me«- 
Eofimti,  Neander,  the  Geologicnl  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  and  he  bore 
away  from  all  these  scones  new  Iiel|)e  for  his  own 
comprehensive  science.  He  had  translated  a  Bio- 
graphy of  Melancthon,  for  the  aake,  in  part,  of  quali- 
fying himself  to  look  upon  the  towers  of  Wittem- 
berg;  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  iu  the 


*  This  periodical  was  establisbed  In  1827  and  oalled  the  Qnar- 
terlj  Joarnal  of  the  American  Edneatlon  Sootetj.  In  1629  ft 
took  the  name  of  the  Quarterly  Keiriater  and  Joarnal  of  the* 
Americaq  Education  Bodetj.  In  1B80  its  title  became  the 
Qnarterlj  Beclster  of  the  American  Education  Society.  From 
1881  it  was  oalled  the  American  Qnarteriy  Beclster.  The  Bev. 
Ellas  Cornelius  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  In  editing 
the  first  and  second  volumes ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cogswell  in  editing 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  tlilrteenth ;  and  the  Bev. 
Samuel  u.  Biddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  Toluma.— Parka's 
Memoir,  p.  7S. 

t  Memoir,  pp.  ieo>i. 


rafl-car,  when  he  approached  tibe  city  consecrated  by 
the  gentle  Philip.  He  measured  with  his  umbrella 
the  cell  of  Luther  at  Erfurt,  wrote  his  own  name 
with  ink  from  Luther's  inkstand,  reod  some  of  the 
notes  which  the  monk  had  penned  in  the  old  Bible, 
gazed  intently  on  the  spot  where  the  intrepid  man 
had  preached,  and  thus  by  the  minutest  obseryadons 
he  stroye  to  imbue  his  nund  with  the  hearty  faith  of 
the  Reformer.  So  he  might  become  the  more  pro- 
found and  eenial  as  a  teacher.  This  was  a  mling 
passion  with  him.  He  gleaned  illustrations  of  di* 
yine  truth,  like  Alpine  flowers,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  by  the  banks  of  **  the  troubled 
Arve,**  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  He  drew 
pencil  sketches  of  the  battle-field  at  Waterloo,  of 
Kiebuhr's  monument  at  Bonn,  and  of  the  cemetery 
where  he  surmised  for  a  moment  that  perhaps  he  had 
found  the  burial-place  of  John  Calvin.  Wi&  the  eye 
of  a  geologist,  he  investigated  the  phenomena  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  and  with  tlie  spirit  of  a  mental  phi- 
losopher he  analysed  the  causes  of  the  impression 
made  by  tlic  Valley  of  Chamouni.  He  wrote  taste- 
ful crituii-nis  on  the  works  of  Salyator  Rosa,  Coi^ 
reggio,  Titian,  Murillo,  Vandyke,  Canova,  Thoi^ 
waldsen ;  he  trembled  before  the  IVansfiguration  by 
Raphael,  and  the  Last  Judgmei.t  by  Michael  Au- 
gelo ;  he  was  refreshed  with  the  Italian  music,  "  un- 
windirg  the  very  soul  of  harmony ;"  he  stood  en- 
tranced before  the  colonnades  and  under  tlie  dome 
of  Itt  Peter's,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Col(«seum  by 
moonlight,  and  amid  the  statues  of  the  Vatican  by 
torchlight,  and  on  tlie  roof  of  the  St  John  Lateran 
at  sui.cet,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  I  beheld  a  prospect 
such  as  probably  earth  cannot  elsewhere  furnish ;" 
he  walked  the  Appian  Way,  exclaiming:  "  On  this 
identical  road, — the  old  pavements  now  existing  in 
many  places,— on  these  fields,  over  these  hills,  down 
these  rivers  and  bays,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ma- 
rius,  and  other  distinguished  Romans,  walked,  or 
wandered,  or  sailed;  here,  also,  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs once  journeyed,  or  were  led  to  thoir  scene  of 
suffering ;  over  a  part  of  tliis  very  road  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Paul  travelled,  when  he  went  bound  to 
Rome."  He  wrote  sketches  of  all  these  scenes ;  and 
in  such  a  style  as  proveu  his  intention  to  regale  his 
own  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  them,  to  adorn 
his  lectures  with  descriptions  of  them,  to  enrich  his 
commentaries  with  the  imaees  and  the  suggestions 
which  his  chaste  fancy  had  drawn  from  them.  But, 
alas  I  nil  these  fragments  of  thought  now  sleep,  like 
the  bmken  statues  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  where  is 
the  power  of  genius  that  can  restore  the  full  mean- 
ing of  these  lines,  and  call  back  their  loet  charms  I 
Where  is  that  more  than  Promethean  fire  that  can 
their  light  relume  1 

The  remaining  years  of  Edwards's  life  were 
spent  in  the  duties  of  his  Profe--^sorbhip  at  Andover, 
in  which  he  taught  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  To 
perfect  himself  in  German  he  took  part  in  trans- 
lating a  volume  of  Selections  from  German  Lite- 
rature; and  for  a  similar  object  engaged  with 
President  Barnes  Sears,  of  the  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Institution,  and  Professor  Felton  of  Harvard, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  classical  stu- 
dies entitled  JEuay$  on  Ancient  Literature  and 
Jr«,  udth  the  Biography  and  Correspondence  of 
Eminent  Philologists*  Professor  Edwards's  poi^ 
tions  of  this  interesting  and  stimulating  work  were 
the  Essays  on  the  "Study  of  Greek  Literature" 
and  of  "  Classical  Antiquity,"  and  the  chapter  on 
"  the  School  of  Philology  in  Holland." 


•PobHdMd  by  OoaUiKeDdaU,  A  Lincoln.   1M& 
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In  1B44  Profeaeor  Edwards  was  sssoinst«d  with 
Mr.  Samnel  H.  Taylor  in  translflting  tha  lai^r 
Oteek  Oramraar  of  Dr.  Kubner,  and  in  1860  re- 
TiBiiig  that  work  for  a  second  edition. 

While  undergoing  t^eae  toils  and  daties  the 
health  of  the  devoted  stadent  was  hroLen  and 
f«eble.  Symptoms  of  a  palmonary  complaint  had 
eoriy  appeared,  and  the  overworked  machine  waa 
now  to  yield  before  the  ^bors  iropttwd  npon  it. 
In  the  M  of  1815  Profeesor  Edwards  was  com- 
pelled to  visit  Florida  for  his  health,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  on  his  retnm  ti}  the  north,  sailed 
immeoiotely  for  Europe,  poking  a  year  amongthe 
soliolora  and  amidst  the  clodsio  as^ocintions  of 
England  and  the  continent  He  bestowed  espe- 
dul  attention  upon  the  colleges  and  libraries.  In 
Mirticiilar  he  visited  the  Kud  Cross  Library  in 
Oripplegate,  London,  founded  hy  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  an  English  PreshyterianMinister, 
who  lived  from  1644  to  1716.  It  is  a  collwjtion 
of  twenty  thousand  volnme^  chiefly  theological. 
The  sight  of  this  led  Professor  Edwards  to  pro- 
pose a  similar  Paritnn  library  t«  the  Congregoi- 
tionalists  of  New  En^-Iand,  which  hsJ  been  since, 
in  part,  carried  out.* 

Ileretnmed  to  Andover  inHay,  ltU7,  resumed 
his  studies,  oud  while  "yielding  inch  by  inch 
to  his  insidions  disease,  with  customurA'  foro- 
thoQght,  persisted  in  accnmolating  new  materials 
for  new  ooramentories."  ile  prepared  expositions 
of  Habakkiik,  Job,  Ilie  Pdalms,  and  tne  First 
Epistle  tji  the  Corinthian.'',  and  was  engaged  in 
other  labors.  In  tho  autumn  of  1851  he  again 
visited  the  South  fatally  stricken,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Atlietis,  Georgia,  and  died  at  that 
place  April  20,  1853,  in  tiie  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

An  honorable  trilrate  to  his  memory  w.ia  paid 
the  following  year  in  the  pubhcation,  iu  lio<toii, 
of  two  volumes.  The  Writing*  «f  Fmfmor  B.  B. 
Edaarda,  aith  a  Memoir  by  Edtoard*  A.  Park. 
The  selection  cont;uiis  sermons  preached  at  An- 
dover, and  a  series  of  essays,  addressee,  and  lec- 
tares,  not  merely  of  scholastic  bnt  of  general  intu- 
rc«t.  The  Memo!  r  Is  a  minute  and  thoughtful  scho- 
lar's biography. 


-WILLIAM 

WiLUAU  Lboobtt,  an  able  and  independent  poli- 
tical writer,  was  bom  In  the  city  of  New  YorK  in 
the  Slimmer  of  1802.  He  entered  the  college  at 
Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Oolambia,  where 
he  took  a  high  scholastic  rank,  bnt  in  conseqnence 
of  his  father  s  failure  in  business,  was  withilra^vn 
before  the  completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1819 
accompanied  bis  fiither  and  fiunilv  In  their  settle- 
ment on  the  then  virgin  soil  of  the  Illinois  prai- 
ries. The  eiperience  of  western  pioneer  life  thus 
aoqnired,  was  tnrned  to  good  aooonnt  in  his  snb- 
Bcqneiit  literary  career. 

In  1833  be  entered  the  navy,  having  obtained 
the  appointment  of  midshipman.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  1826,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
harsh  condnct  of  the  ooinmaniler  under  whom  he 
sailed,  and  shortly  after  published  a  volume  of 
verses,  written  at  intervals  daring  his  naval  oa- 

•  ]!tlw*'*  pin  and  ■wnmnU  fbr  lb*  work  *ra  pnbUilwd 
1.1  PnAMor  FMu'*  M«D»lr. 


reer,  entitled  Laiiart  Brntn  at  Sta.'  The  poema 
show  a  ready  command  of  langnoge,  a  noticeable 
youthfnl  facility  in  versification,  and  an  intensity 
of  feeling;  beyond  this  they  eihibit  no  peculiar 
merit,  either  of  originolity  or  scholarship.  A  sin- 
gle specimen  will  indicate  their  quality. 


Inproba  unor,  qaldnon  mortalu  ptaton  ao^al 

The  t«nr  which  thou  npbraiiiest 

Thy  fal»ehiwd  taught  to  flow; 
The  misery  which  thou  madeat 

My  clieek  bath  blighted  so: 
The  charms,  olua !  Cbat  von  me, 

I  never  coo  furget, 
Althongli  tlioii  bast  undone  me, 

I  own  I  love  thee  yet 
Go,  seek  tl:   happier  maiden 

W)io  lured  ttiy  love  from  me; 
My  heart  n-ith  sorrow  laden 

Is  no  more  prized  by  thee : 
Bepcat  t]ie  vows  you  niiule  me, 

Soy.  Bwenr  thy'love  is  true ; 
Thy  faithless  tows  betrayed  me, 

They  may  betray  her  too. 
Bnt  do!  raoy  ihe  ne'er  langiiiali 

Like  me  iu  ihonie  and  voe ; 
Ne'er  feel  the  throbbing  anguish 

That  I  urn  doomed  to  know  t 
Tlie  eye  that  once  wu  beaming 

A  tale  of  lova  for  thee. 
In  now  with  sorrow  streaming, 

For  thou  art  hbe  to  me. 

He  also  wrote  in  the  Atlantie  SoitMiir,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  American  annual-',  a  prose  tale. 


•  t«l«Tir«  Hoon  at  B«:  being  ■  ftw  Ul«MlluHni*  Votain, 
by  ■  Uldahlpnun  of  Uia  IJglUHl  Sutua  NaT?— 

T\t  plaaaant.  nm,  to  we  one'i  wort  In  prlct  { 
A  book's  a  book,  altboii^  tlian'a  ootbtni  In'L 

New  York  ;  Otonn  0.  Morgan,  and  E.  BUb  aDd  E.  Wblta 
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met  with  snch  great  sncoess,  from  the  novelty  of 
its  subject  as  well  as  its  exoellence  of  execution, 
that  it  was  speedily  followed  by  other  tales  of  sea 
as  well  as  land.  The  whole  were  subsequently 
collected  under  the  title  of  TuUea  by  a  Counti-y 

In  1828  Mr.  Leg^tt  married  Miss  Elmira 
Ijcggett  of  New  Rochelle,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  commenced  The  Critie^  a  weekly 
literary  periodical,  in  which  the  reviews,  notices 
of  the  drama  and  the  arts,  the  tales,  essay:<,  and 
entire  contents,  with  the  exception   of  a   few 

{)oems,  were  from  his  own  pen.  Several  of  the 
ast  numbers  were  not  only  entirely  written,  but 
also  Ret  in  type,  and  distributed  to  subsciibera  by 
himself.  The  editor  displayed  great  ability  as 
well  as  versatility,  but  the  work  was  discontinued 
a(  the  end  of  six  months,  for  want  of  support, 
and  united  with  tlie  Mirror,  to  which  its  editor 
became  a  regular  contributor. 

In  the  summer  of  1829  Leggett  became,  with 
"Wm.  0.  Bryant,  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie  Evening 
Post,  a  positi(m  which  he  retained  until  Decem- 
ber, 1886.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  at  the 
outset  he  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  for  articles  on  political  subjects,  on  which 
he  had  no  settled  opinions,  and  for  which  he  hod 
no  taste.  Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  adds 
his  associate,  Mr.  Bryant,  he  found  himself  a  zea- 
lous Democrat,  and  took  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  against  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  all  connexion  by  the  federal  or  state  goverTi- 
ments,  with  similar  institutions,  contending  that 
banking,  like  other  business  operations,  should  be 
untrammelled  by  government  aid  or  restriction. 
In  1886,  during  the  riots,  in  which  certain  aboli- 
tion meetings  were  attacked  and  dispersed  with 
violence,  he  defended  the  right  of  liberty  of 
speech  with  the  game  freedom  with  which  ho 
treated  other  questions.  In  October  of  this  year 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  that  inter- 
rupted his  editorial  labors  for  a  twelvemonth, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  in  Europe 
of  his  associ:ite,  included  the  entire  charge  of 
the  paper.  Not  long  after  his  recovery  he  left 
the  Post,  which,  it  appeared  after  investiga- 
tion on  Mr.  Bryant's  return,  had  suffered  in  its 
finances,  on  account  of  his  course  on  the  abo- 
lition question,  and  the  withdrawal  of  advertisers 
in  consequence  of  the  removal,  by  his  order,  from 
the  notices  of  "  houses  for  sale  and  to  let,"  of  the 
small  pictorial  representation  of  the  article  in 
question,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  sheet.* 

He  then  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  witli  the 
characteristic  title  of  The  PUtiriAealer.  It  was 
conducted  with  his  usual  ability,  in  its  literar>'  as 
well  as  political  departments,  and  was  widely 
circulated,  but  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  its 
publisher  and  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  months.  Mr.  Leggett  did  not  afterwards  en- 
gage in  any  new  literary  project,  but  passed  the 
f-liort  remainder  of  his  life,  his  health  being  great- 
ly impaired,  in  retirement  at  his  country  place  at 
S"ew  Rochelle,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which  had 
been  his  home  since  his  marriage. 

In  May,  1889,  he  was  apj)ointed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  Diplomatic  Agent  to  the  Republic  of  Guu- 

*  Brjint's  Hlatoiy  of  tbo  Evenliig  Poet 


temala,  an  event  which  gave  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  his  public 
servic<^  but  from  tiieir  hopes  that  a  residence  in 
a  southern  climate  woula  be  beneficial  to  his 
health.  It  wus  but  a  few  days  after,  however, 
that  the  public  were  stuiled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  prejMini- 
tions  for  departure,  from  a  severe  attack  of  buioua 
colic,  on  the  evening  of  May  29,  1889. 

llfr.  Bryant  has  noted  the  {>eouliaritics  of  Leg- 
gett in  his  published  account  of  the  Evening  Poety 
and  has  dedicated  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory. In  the  first  he  speaks  of  him  as  ^^fond  of 
study,  and  delighted  to  trace  principles  to  their 
remotest  consequences,  whither  he  was  always 
willing  to  follow  them.  The  quality  of  courage 
existed  in  him  almost  to  excess,  aim  he  took  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  bearding  public  opinion.  He 
wrote  with  surprising  fluency  and  often  with  elo- 
quence, took  broad  views  of  the  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of  ra^ 
pidly  arranging  the  arguments  which  occurred  to 
him  in  clear  order,  and  stating  them  persona- 
sively." 

In  the  following  the  same  pen  expresses  the 
sentiment  inspired  by  these  facts : — 

IX  MKXOBT  09  WILUAJf  LaOAXn. 

The  earth  mny  ring,  from  shore  to  shore. 

With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name, 
But  he,  whose  loss  our  tears  deplore, 

Hu  left  behind  him  more  than  fame. 

For  when  the  death-frost  cnme  to  lie 
On  Leggett*8  warm  and  mighty  heart, 

And  quench  his  bold  and  friendly  eye, 
His  spirit  did  not  all  depart 

The  worda  of  fire  that  from  his  pen 
Were  flung  upon  the  fervid  page, 

Still  move,  still  fihakc  the  liearta  of  men 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  Btror.g 
For  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Burn  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  stilL 

A  collection  of  Leggett^s  political  writings,  in 
two  volumes,  edited  by  his  friend  Mr.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  wa^*  published  a  few  months  after. 

In  person  Mr.  Leggett  was  of  medium  height, 
and  compactly  built,  and  posses.-ed  great  powers 
of  endurance.* 

THX  MAIN-TBUCK,  OE  A  LXAP  lOB  UFK 

Stand  Stan    HowfcarfViI 
And  dizzy  *tis  to  out  one's  ejea  so  ki«  * 

The  marmnriiig  mirge. 
That  on  th'  nnnttniberea  idle  pebbles  ebafcsL 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high : — rillook  no  more. 
Lest  mj  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  Lfsadlong.— ^^Aoibaqptfors. 

Among  the  many  agreeable  associates  whom  my 
different  cruisings  and  wanderings  have  brought  me 
acquainted  with,  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  more 
pleasant  and  companionable  one  tlian  Tom  Scupper. 
Poor  fellow  I  he  is  dead  and  gone  now — a  Yictun  to 
tliat  code  of  false  honor  which  has  robbed  the  navy 
of  too  many  of  its  choicest  officers.  Tom  and  I  were 
messmates  during  a  short  and  delightful  cruise,  and. 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  we  belonged  to  the  same 
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"Wtttch.  He  WM  a  great  hand  to  spin  ynrns,  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  Bometimes  told  tolerably  well ; 
and  many  a  long  mid-watdi  has  his  fond  of  anecdote 
and  sea  stories  oansed  to  slip  plessantly  away.  We 
were  lyin^  in  the  little  schooner  to  which  we  were 
attached,  m  the  open  roadstead  of  Laguyra,  at  sin- 
gle anchor,  when  Tom  told  me  the  story  which  I  am 
about  to  relate,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  hit 
own  wordsL  A  venel  from  Baltimore  had  come  into 
La'^yra  that  day,  and  by  her  I  had  received  letters 
fro3i  home,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  piece  of  in- 
telligenoe  that  weighed  very  heavily  on  my  ^irits. 
For  some  minutes  after  onr  watch  oonmienced,  Tom 
and  I  walked  the  deck  in  silence,  which  was  soon, 
however,  intermpted  by  my  talkative  companion, 
who,  pereeiviog  my  depression,  and  wishing  to  di- 
vert my  thoughts,  began  as  follows : — 

The  last  oraise  I  made  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
in  Old  Ironsides,  ss  we  used  to  call  our  gallant  fri- 
gate. We  had  been  backing  and  filling  for  several 
months  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Ca- 
naries down  to  Messorado,  in  search  of  slave-traders ; 
and  during  that  time  we  had  some  pretty  heavy 
weather.  When  we  reached  the  Straits,  there  was 
a  spanking  wind  blowing  from  nbout  west-south- 
west ;  so  we  squared  away,  and  without  coming  to 
at  the  Rook,  made  a  straight  wake  for  old  Mahon, 
the  general  rendezvous  and  place  of  refitting  for  our 
squadrons  in  the  MediteiTauean.  Immediately  on 
arriving  there^  we  warped  in  alongside  the  Arsenal 
quay,  where  we  stripped  ship  to  a  girtUne,  broke 
out  the  holds,  tiers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave  her  a 
regiilar-built  overhauling  from  stem  to  stern.  For 
a  while,  everybody  was  busy,  and  all  seemed  bustle 
and  confusion.  Orders  and  replies,  in  loud  and  dis- 
similar voices,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  different  boat- 
swain's mates,  each  attending  to  separate  duties,  and 
the  mingled  clatter  and  noise  of  various  kinds  of 
work,  all  going  on  af  the  same  time,  gave  something 
of  the  stir  and  animation  of  a  dock-yard  to  the 
usually  quiet  arsenal  of  Mahon.  The  boatswain  and 
his  crew  were  engaged  in  fitting  a  new  gang  of  rig- 
ging; the  gunner  in  repairing  his  breechiugs  a.id 
gun-tackles;  the fo*castle-men  in  calking;  tlie  top- 
men  in  sending  down  the  yards  and  upper  spars; 
the  holders  n:id  wais^ters  in  whitewashing  and  holy- 
stoning ;  and  even  the  poor  marines  were  kept  busy, 
like  beasts  of  burden,  in  carrying  breakers  of  water 
on  their  back&  On  the  quay,  near  the  ship,  tlie 
smoke  of  the  armorer^s  forge,  which  had  been  lioiat- 
ed  out  and  sent  ashore,  ascended  in  a  thick  black 
column  through  the  clear  blue  sky ;  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  white  stone  warehouses  the  sound  of 
saw  and  hammer  told  that  the  carpenters  were  at 
work :  near  by,  a  livelier  rattling  drew  attention  to 
the  cooper,  who  in  tlie  open  air  was  tightening  the 
water-casks ;  and  not  far  removed,  under  a  tempo- 
rary shed,  formed  of  spare  studding-sails  and  tar- 
paulii'.s,  sat  the  sailmakcr  and  his  assistants,  repair- 
ing the  sails,  which  had  been  rent  by  the  many 
storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands,  however,  moke  light  work,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  all  was  accomplished ;  the  stays  and 
shrouds  were  set  up  aid  new  rattled  down;  the 
yards  crossed,  the  runninff-rigging^  rove,  and  sails 
bent;  and  the  old  cruft,  fresh  painted  and  all  a- 
tount-o,  looked  as  fine  as  a  midshipman  on  liberty. 
In  pUce  of  the  storm-stumps,  which  had  been  stowed 
away  among  the  booms  and  other  spare  spars,  amid- 
ships, we  had  sent  up  cap  to'-gallant-masts  and  royal- 
poles,  with  a  sheave  for  sky-sails,  and  hoist  enouffh 
for  sky-scrapers  above  them:  so  you  may  judge  the 
old  fri^te  looked  pretty  taunt  There  was  a  Dutch 
line  ship  in  the  hnrbor ;  but  though  we  only  carried 
forty-four  to  her  eighty,  her  main-truck  would  hard. 


ly  have  reached  to  our  royal-mast  head.  The  side- 
boys,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hiy  alofb  and  furl  the 
skysails,  looked  no  bigger  on  the  yard  than  a  good 
sized  do£f  for  a  midshipman's  mess,  and  the  main- 
truck  seemed  not  half  as  large  as  the  Turk's-head 
knot  on  the  manropes  of  the  accommodation  ladder. 

When  we  had  got  everything  shipehape  and  man- 
of-war  Coshioii,  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  our 
berth  about  half-way  between  the  Arsenal  and  Hos- 
pital island ;  and  a  pleasant  view  it  gave  us  of  the 
town  and  harbor  of  old  Mahon,  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  tranquil  places  of  anchorage  in  the  world. 
The  water  of  this  beautiful  inlet— which,  though  it 
makes  about  four  miles  into  the  land,  is  not  much 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width — ^is  scarcely  ever 
ruffled  by  a  storm ;  and  on  the  delightful  afternoon 
to  which  I  now  refer,  it  lay  as  still  and  motionless 
08  a  polished  mirror,  except  when  broken  into  mo- 
mentary ripples  by  the  paddles  of  some  passing  wa- 
terman. What  little  wind  we  had  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  day,  died  away  at  noon ;  and,  though  the  first 
dog-wateh  was  almost  out,  and  the  sun  was  near  the 
horison,  not  a  breath  of  air  had  risen  to  disturb  the 
deep  serenity  of  the  scene.  The  Dutch  liner,  which 
lay  not  far  from  us,  was  so  clearly  reflected  in  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  that  there  was  not  a 
rope  about  her  from  her  main-stay  to  her  signal- 
halliards,  which  the  eye  could  not  distinctly  trace 
in  her  shadowy  and  inverted  image.  The  buoy  of 
our  best  bower  floated  abreast  our  larboard  bow; 
and  that,  too,  was  so  strongly  imaged,  that  its  entire 
bulk  seemed  to  lie  above  the  water,  just  resting  on 
it,  as  if  upborne  on  a  sea  of  molten  lend ;  except 
when  now  and  then,  the  wringing  of  a  swab,  or  the 
dashing  of  a  bucket  overboard  from  the  hcail,  broke 
up  the  shadow  for  a  moment,  and  showed  the  sub- 
stance but  half  its  former  apparent  «ize.  A  small 
polacca  craft  had  got  underway  from  jlahon  in  the 
course  of  the  foreaoon,  intending  to  stand  over  to 
Barcelona ;  but  it  fell  dead  calm  just  before  she 
reached  the  chops  of  the  harbor ;  and  there  she  lay 
as  motionless  upon  the  blue  sur£euie,  as  if  she  were 
only  part  of  a  mimic  scene,  from  the  pencil  of  some 
accomplished  painter.  Uer  broad  cotton  lateen  sails* 
as  they  hung  drooping  from  the  slanting  and  taper 
yards,  shone  with  a  glistening  whiteness  that  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  dark  flood  in  which 
they  were  reflected ;  and  the  distant  sound  of  the 
guitar,  which  one  of  the  sailors  was  listlessly  playing 
on  her  deck,  came  sweetly  over  the  water,  and  hai^ 
monized  well  with  tie  quiet  appearance  of  every- 
thing around.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  laza- 
retto, on  a  verdant  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
glittered  like  silver  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
some  of  its  windows  were  burnished  so  brightly  by 
the  level  beams,  thi^t  it  seemed  ss  if  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  edilice  were  in  flames.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  ro:aantic  and  picturesque  ruins  of  lort  St^ 
Philip,  faintly  seen,  acquired  double  beauty  from 
being  tipped  with  the  declining  light;  and  tae  clus- 
ters of  ancient  looking  windmills,  which  dot  the 
green  eminences  along  the  bank,  added,  by  the  mo- 
tionless state  of  their  wings,  to  the  effect  of  tlio  im* 
broken  tranquUlity  of  the  scene. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a  degree  of  stillness  un- 
usual for  a  man-of-war  prevailed  among  the  crew. 
It  was  the  hour  of  tiieir  evening  meal ;  and  the  low 
hum  that  came  from  the  gun-deck  had  an  iudistiuet 
and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like  the  tiny  song  of  bees 
of  a  warm  summer  noon,  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  the  charm  of  the  surrounding  quiet  The 
spar-deck  was  almost  deserted.  The  quarter-master 
of  the  watch,  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and 
dressed  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  of  snowy  whiteness, 
stood  aft  TMpoo.  the  tafferel,  erect  and  motionless  as  a 
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statno,  keeping  the  Tunal  lookout  A  group  of  some 
half  a  dozen  sailors  had  gathered  together  on  the 
forecastle,  where  they  \rcre  supinely  lying  under  the 
shade  of  the  bulwarJcs ;  and  nere  and  Uiere,  upon 
the  gun-elides  along  the  gangway,  sat  three  or  four 
others-— one,  with  his  clothcs-bag  beside  him,  over- 
hauling his  simple  wardrobe;  another  working  a 
set  of  clues  for  some  favorite  officer*B  hammock; 
and  a  third  engaged,  perhaps,  in  earring  his  name 
in  rude  letters  upon  the  handle  of  a  jack-knife,  or  in 
knotting  a  laniard  by  which  to  suspend  it  round  his 
neck. 

On  the  top  of  the  boom-cover,  and  in  the  fVdl 
glare  of  the  level  sun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  jig-maker 
of  the  ship,  and  a  striking  specimen  of  African  pecu- 
liarities, in  whose  single  person  thev  were  all  strong- 
ly developed.  His  flat  nose  was  dilated  to  unusual 
width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks  fairly  glistened  with 
delight,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  gambols  of  a  large 
monkey,  which,  clinging  to  the  main-stay,  just  above 
Jake's  *woolIy  head,  was  chattering  and  grinning 
back  at  the  negro,  as  if  there  existed  some  means  of 
mutual  intelligence  between  them.  It  was  my  watch 
on  deck,  and  1  ha^l  been  standing  several  minutes  lean- 
ing on  the  main  fiferail,  amusing  myself  by  observing 
the  antics  of  the  black  and  his  congenial  playmate; 
but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude  mirth,  had  tumeil 
towards  the  tafferel,  to  gaze  on  the  more  agreeable 
features  of  that  scene  which  I  have  feebly  attempted 
to  describe.  Just  at  that  moment  a  snout  and  a 
merry  laugh  burst  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  quickly 
round,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unusual  sound 
on  a  frigate's  deck,  I  saw  little  Bob  Stay  (as  we 
called  our  commodore's  son)  standing  half-way  up 
the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing aloft  at  some  object  that  seemed  to  inspire  him 
with  a  deal  of  glee.  A  single  glance  to  the  main- 
yard  explained  the  occasion  of  his  merriment  He 
nad  been  coming  up  from  the  gun-deck,  when  Jacko, 

Serceiviug  him  on  the  ladder,  dropped  suddenly 
own  from  the  main-stay,  and  running  along  the 
boom  cover,  leaped  upon  Bob's  shoulder,  seized  his 
caj>  from  his  head,  and  immediately  darted  up  the 
main-topsail  sheet,  and  thence  to  the  bunt  of  the 
main-yard,  where  he  now  sat  picking  threads  from 
the  tassel  of  his  prize,  and  occasionally  scratching 
his  side  and  chattering,  as  if  with  exultation  for  the 
success  of  his  mischiet  But  Bob  was  a  sprightly, 
active  little  fellow ;  and  though  he  could  not  climb 
quite  as  nimbly  ai  a  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind  to 
lose  his  cap  without  an  effort  to  regain  it  Perhaps 
he  was  more  strongly  incited  to  mnke  chase  after 
Jacko  from  noticing  me  to  smile  at  his  plight,  or  by 
the  loud  luugh  of  Jake,  who  seemed  inexpressibly 
delighted  at  the  occurrence,  and  endeavored  to 
evince,  by  tumbling  about  the  boom-cloth,  shaking 
his  huge  misshapen  head,  and  sundry  other  gro- 
tesque actions,  the  pleasure  for  which  he  bad  no 
words. 

"  lla,  you  d d  rascal,  Jacko,  hab  you  no  more 

respec'  for  de  youns  officer,  den  to  steal  his  cabf 
"We  bring  you  to  de  gangway,  you  black  nigger, 
and  gib  you  a  dozen  on  de  bare  back  for  a  lief." 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch  as  if  he 
understood  the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a 
sort  of  defiance  in  answer. 

"  Ha,  ha!  Massa  Stay,  he  say  you  mns'  ketch  him 
'fore  you  flog  him ;  and  if  s  no  so  easy  for  a  midship- 
man in  boots  to  ketch  a  monkey  barefoot" 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  little  Bob,  as 
he  cast  one  glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and 
then  sprang  across  the  deck  to  the  Jacob's  ladder.  In 
an  instant  he  was  half-way  up  the  rigging,  running 
over  the  ratlines  as  lightly  as  if  they  were  an  easy 
flight  of  stairs,  whilst  uie  shrouds  sciu«ely  quivered 


beneath  his  elastio  motion.  In  a  saoond  more  his 
hand  was  on  the  futtoeka. 

"  Massa  Stay  I*  cried  Jake,  who  sometimea,  from 
being  a  fisvorite,  ventured  to  take  liberties  with  the 
younger  officers,  "Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl 
through  de  lubber's  hole— it  take  a  sailor  to  climb 
the  futtock  shroud." 

But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  his  pretended 
caution  before  Bob  waa  in  the  topi  llie  monkey,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  awaited  his  approach,  uutil  he 
had  got  nearly  up  the  rigging,  when  it  suddenly  pot 
the  cap  on  ite  own  head,  and  running  along  the  yard 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top,  sprang  up  a  rope, 
and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up  which  it  ran 
to  the  topmast  cross-trees,  where  it  again  quietly 
seated  itself,  and  resumed  its  work  of  pioking  the 
tassel  to  pieces.  For  several  minutes  I  stood  watch- 
ing my  httle  messmate  follow  Jocko  from  one  piece 
of  rij^g  to  another,  the  monkey,  all  the  while, 
seenung  to  exert  only  as  much  agility  as  was  neces- 
sary to  elude  the  pursuer,  and  pausing  whenever 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  growing  weary  of  the 
chase.  At  hist  by  this  kind  of  mancsuvring,  the 
mischievous  animal  succeeded  in  enticing  Bob  as 
high  as  the  royal-mast-head,  when  springing  sud- 
denly on  the  royal  stay,  it  ran  nimbly  down  to  the 
foretop-gallant-mast-head,  thence  down  the  rigging 
to  the  foretop,  when  leaping  on  the  foreyard,  it  ran 
out  to  the  yard-arm,  and  hung  the  cap  on  the  end 
of  the  studding^ail  boom,  where,  tiking  its  seat  it 
raised  a  loud  and  exultins  chattering.  Bob  by  this 
time  was  completely  tirea  out  *i><l>  perhaps,  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
fruitless  chase,  he  sat  down  iu  the  royal  cross-trees; 
while  those  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  sport 
returned  to  their  usual  avocations  or  amusements^ 
The  monkey,  no  lor  ger  the  object  of  pursuit  or  at- 
tention, remained  but  a  little  while  on  tlie  yard-arm ; 
but  soon  taking  up  the  cap,  rottiraed  in  towards  the 
slings,  and  dropped  it  down  upon  <4cck. 

Some  little  piece  of  duty  occurred  at  this  moment 
to  engage  me,  as  soon  as  which  was  performed,  I 
walk^  aft,  and  leaning  my  elbow  on  the  tafferel, 
was  quickly  lost  in  the  recollection  of  scenes  very 
different  from  the  small  pantomime  I  had  just  been 
witnessing.  Soothed  b^  the  low  hum  of  the  crew, 
and  by  the  quiet  loveliness  of  everything  around, 
my  thoughts  nad  travelled  Cor  away  from  the  reali- 
ties of  my  situation,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  cry  from  black  Joke,  which  brought  me  on  the 
instant  bock  to  consciousness.  "My  God!  Massa 
Scupper,"  cried  he,  "Massa  Stay  is  on  de  main- 
trtick !" 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my  veins  as  the  word 
reached  my  ear.  I  cost  my  eyes  up— it  was  too 
true  I  The  adventurous  boy,  after  resting  on  the 
royal  croas-trees,  had  been  seized  with  a  wish  to  go 
still  higher,  and,  impelled  by  one  of  those  impulses 
by  which  men  are  sometimes  instigated  to  place 
thenif^olves  In  situations  of  imminent  peril,  without 
a  possibility  of  good  resulting  from  the  exposure,  he 
had  climbed  the  sky-sail  p<ue,  and,  at  the  moment 
of  my  looking  up,  was  actually  standing  on  the 
main-truck  1  a  small  circular  piece  of  wo^  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  loftiest  mast  and  at  a  height  so 
great  from  the  deck  that  my  brain  turned  dizzy  as 
I  looked  up  at  him.  The  reverse  of  Virgil's  line 
was  true  in  this  instance.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  ascend — ^but  to  descend— my  head  swam 
round,  and  my  stomach  felt  sick  at  thought  of  the 
perils  comprised  in  that  one  word.  There  was  no- 
thing above  him  or  around  him  but  the  empty  air— 
and  beneath  him.  nothing  but  a  point  a  mere  point 
— «  small,  unstable  wheel,  that  seemed  no  bigger 
from  the  deek  than  the  button  on  the  end  of  a  foil. 
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and  the  toper  sky-sail  pole  itself  scarcely  larger  thaa 
the  blade.  Dreadful  temerity  I  If  he  should  at- 
tempt to  stoop,  what  could  he  toke  hold  of  to  steady 
his  aeecentf  His  feet  quite  covered  up  tiie  small 
and  fearfid  platform  that  he  stood  upon,  and  be- 
neath that,  a  lon^,  smooth,  naked  spar,  which  seemed 
to  bend  with  his  weight,  was  all  tliat  upheld  him 
from  destruction.  An  attempt  to  get  down  from 
"  that  bad  eminence,**  would  be  almost  certain  death ; 
he  would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  be 
precipitated  to  the  deck,  a  crusncd  and  sliapeless 
mass.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  that 
crowded  through  my  mind  as  I  first  raised  my  eye, 
and  saw  the  terrible  truth  of  Jake*s  exclamation. 
What  was  to  be  done  in  the  pressing  and  horrible 
exigency  ?  To  hail  him,  and  inform  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, would  be  but  to  insure  his  ruin.  Indeed,  I  fan- 
cied that  the  rash  boy  already  perceived  tlie  immi- 
nence of  hb  peril ;  and  I  halt  tnought  that  I  could 
see  his  limbs  begin  to  quiver,  and  his  cheek  turn 
deadly  pale.  Every  moment  I  expected  to  see  the 
drea^ul  catastrophe.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at 
him,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  A  film 
came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  fointuess  over  my  heart. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  grow  thick,  and  to  trem- 
ble and  waver  like  tlic  heated  air  around  a  furnace ; 
the  mast  appeared  to  totter,  and  the  ship  to  pass 
from  under  my  feet  I  myself  had  the  sensations  of 
one  about  to  ndl  from  a  great  height,  and  making  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that  of  a  dreamer 
who  Ancles  he  is  shoveci  from  a  precipice,  I  stag- 
gered up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyes  were  once  turned  from  the  dread- 
ful object  to  which  they  had  been  riveted,  my  sense 
and  consciousness  came  back.  I  looked  around 
me — ^the  deck  was  already  crowded  with  people. 
The  intelligence  of  poor  Biob's  temerity  had  spread 
through  the  ship  like  wild-fire — as  such  news  always 
will — and  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  were  all  crowding 
to  the  deck  to  J>ehold  the  appalling — ^the  heart- 
rending spectacle.  £very  one,  as  he  looked  up, 
turned  pale,  and  his  eye  became  fastened  in  silence 
on  the  truck — ^like  that  of  a  spectator  of  an  execu- 
tion on  the  gallows— with  a  steadfast,  unblinking 
and  intense,  yet  abhorrent  gaze,  as  if  momentorily 
expecting  a  fatal  termination  to  the  awful  suspense. 
Ko  one  made  a  suggestion— no  one  spoke.  Every 
feeling,  every  facmty  seemed  to  be  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  in  one  deep,  intense  emotion  of  agony. 
Once  the  fiiist  lieutenant  seized  the  trumpet,  ns  if  to 
hail  poor  Bob,  but  he  hod  scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
when  his  arm  dropped  again,  and  sank  listlessly 
'down  beside  him,  as  if  from  a  sad  consciousness  of 
the  utter  inutility  of  what  he  had  been  going  to  say. 
Every  soul  in  the  ship  was  now  on  the  spar-deck, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  main-truck. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the  crew 
about  the  grangway,  and  directly  after  another  face 
was  added  to  those  on  the  quarter-deck — ^it  was  that 
of  the  commodore,  Bob's  fatner.  He  had  come  along- 
side in  a  shore  boat,  without  having  been  noticed 
by  a  single  eye,  so  intense  and  universal  was  the  in- 
terest that  had  fastened  every  gaze  upon  the  ^>ot 
where  poor  Bob  stood  tremblins  on  the  awful  verge 
of  fiite.  The  commodore  asked  not  a  question,  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable.  He  was  a  dark-faced,  austere 
man,  and  it  was  thought  b^  some  of  the  midshipmen 
that  he  entertained  but  little  affection  for  his  son. 
However  that  mi^ht  have  been,  it  was  certain  that 
he  treated  hhn  with  precisely  the  same  strict  disci- 
pline that  he  did  the  other  young  officers^  or  if  there 
was  any  difference  at  all,  it  was  not  in  favor  of  Bob. 
Some  who  pretended  to  have  studied  his  character 
closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  his  boy  too  well  to 
spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  for  the  arduous 


profession  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  fsme  and 
eminence,  he  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him 
to  experience  some  of  its  privations  and  hardshipa 
at  the  outset 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  several  eyes,  which  now  turned  on  him  to 
trace  what  emotions  the  danger  of  his  son  would 
occasion.  But  their  scrutiny  was  foiled.  Bj  no 
outward  sign  did  he  show  what  was  passing  within. 
His  eye  still  retained  its  severe  expression,  his  brow 
the  slight  frown  which  it  usually  wore,  and  his  lip 
its  haughty  curl.  Immediately  on  reaching  the 
deck,  he  had  ordered  a  marine  to  hand  him  a  mus- 
ket, and  with  this  stepping  aft,  and  getting  on  the 
lookout-block,  he  raisea  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took 
a  deliberate  aim  at  his  son,  at  the  same  time  hailing 
him,  without  a  trumpet,  in  his  yoice  of  thunder — 

"  Robert  I"  cried  he,  "jump  I  jump  overboard  I  or 
I*U  fire  at  your 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  tottering,  for  his  arms  were  thrown  out  like 
those  of  one  searcelv  able  to  retain  his  balance.  ^  The 
commodore  raised  bis  voice  nsain,  and  in  a  quicker 
and  more  energetic  tone,  cried, 

"  Jump !  *tis  your  only  chance  for  life.* 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before 
the  body  was  seen  to  leave  the  truck  and  spring  out 
into  tlie  air.  A  sound,  between  a  shriek  ana  a  ^roan, 
burst  from  many  lips.  The  father  spoke  not — sighed 
not — ^indeed  he  did  not  seem  to  breathe.  For  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  agony  a  pin  miffht  have  been  heard 
to  drop  on  deck.  With  a  rush  uke  that  of  a  cannon 
ball,  the  body  descended  to  the  water,  nnd  before 
the  waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows,  among 
them  several  officers,  hud  dived  from  the  bulwarks. 
Another  short  period  of  bitter  suspense  ensued.  It 
rose — ^he  was  uivel  his  arms  were  seen  to  move! 
he  struck  out  towards  the  ship  1^-and  despite  the 
discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  three  loud  huzzas,  an  out- 
burst of  unfeigned  and  unrestrainable  joy  from  the 
hearts  of  our  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  pealed 
through  the  air,  and  made  the  welkin  ring.  Till  this 
moment  the  old  commodore  had  stood  unmoved. 
The  eyes,  that  glistening  with  pleasure  now  sought 
his  face,  saw  that  it  was  ashy  pale.  He  attempted 
to  descend  the  horse-block,  but  nis  knees  bent  under 
him ;  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his 
hand,  as  if  to  tear  open  his  vest ;  but  betore  he  ac- 
complished his  object  he  staggered  forward,  and 
would  have  fidlen  on  the  deck,  had  he  not  been 
caught  by  old  black  Jake.  He  was  borne  into  his 
cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose  ut- 
most skill  was  required  to  restore  his  mind  to  its 
usual  equability  and  self-command,  in  wliich  he  at 
last  happily  succeeded.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  dreadful  shock,  he  sent  for  Bob,  and  had  a 
long  confidential  conference  with  him ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  when  tiie  little  fellow  left  the  cabin,  that 
he  was  in  tears.  The  next  day  we  sent  down  our 
tount  and  dashy  poles,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
stump-to*-gaUant-masts ;  and  on  the  third,  we  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  made  sail  for  Gibraltar. 

6E0B0B  P.  MOBBIB 

Was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  He  oame 
early  in  life  to  New  York,  and  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  late  Samuel  Woodworth,  wil^ 
whom  he  commenoed  the  pnblioation  of  the  Mir- 
ror in  1828. 

Mr.  Morris  conducted  this  journal  with  distin- 
guished success  till  the  completion  of  its  twentieth 
yolnme  in  1842,  when  its  publication  was  inter- 
mpted  by  the  universally  spread  financial  disasters 
of  the  times.     Daring  this  period  it  was  tiie 
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_  _,. .  e  of  the  best  literary,  drftmatJo,  and 

■rtutio  interests  of  tl^e  day,  liaving  among  itJ< 
oonbibaton,  Bryant,  Hslleck,  Psnlding,  Leggett, 
Hoffuuui,  &nd  numeroiu  other  writers  of  dietinc- 
tion, -while  Theodore  B.  Fay,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis, 
William  Cuz,  Epea  Sargent,  were  more  especially 
identified  with  iu  pages.  It  was,  dnnng  the 
period  for  which  it  was  pnhlialicd,  one  of  the 
literary  "inatitntions"  of  the  eoantry.  In  1&13 
[he  periodical  was  revived,  with  the  title  Tht 
Jftte Mtrror,  three  volumes  of  which  weie  piiL- 
lished  in  the  royal  octavo  form.  Mr.  Willi*  wat 
again  asMciat«d  in  the  editorship  with  Mr.  M^ir- 
ris,  contributing  some  of  Ms  best  ekutolies,  while 
tiia  earlier  namhera  were  weekly  illustrated  liy 
tlie  pencil  of  the  orttut  J.  G.  Ohapman.  The 
pnblieation  wis  aucoeesfal,  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  postage  laws  interfering  with  its  circula- 
tion, Messrs.  Uorris  and  Wiilis  projected  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  Ecening  Mirror,  a  daily  pniier 
at  New  York,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
antumn  of  184*.  The  present  editor  of  this 
journal,  Mr.  Hiram  Foller,  soon  became  aifsnciat- 
ed  in  this  undertol^ng,  which  was  conducted  for 
mote  than  two  jeara  by  tie  three  '" 


At  the  close  of  1846,  Mr.  Morris  commenced 
alone  a  new  weekly.  The  National  Pm$.  It 
was  carried  on  by  him  fur  nearly  a  year,  when 
hia  former  literary  partner,  Mv,  Willifl,  became 
assodated  in  the  paper,  the  title  of  which  was 
then  changed  to  tlie  Homo  Journal.  Under  the 
Joint  editoiBhip  it  soon  became  firmly  e^tabliiihed, 
and  a  general  favorite  as  a  popnlar  newspaper  of 
the  fashionable  and  belles-lettres  interests  of  the 

We  have  thus  presented  in  an  nnintermpted 
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view  Mr.  Morris's  series  of  newdp^>er  e&teipriseSi 
extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
nniform  sacoeas  with  which  they  nave  been  at- 
tended is  doe  Xo  hi»  editorial  tact  and  judgment ; 
his  shrewd  sense  of  the  public  requirements ;  and 
his  proTision  for  the  more  refined  and  perma- 
nently acceptable  departments  of  literatnre.  Good 
taste  and  delicacy  have  always  presided  over  the 
Journals  conducted  by  Mr.  Morris.  The  old  Mir- 
ror was  liberally  connected  with  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, supplying  a  series  of  national  portralta  and 
views  of  scenery  from  oripinub  by  Leslie,  Inman, 
Cole,  Weir,  engraved  by  Danind,  Smillie,  Ca^lear, 
and  others,  which  have  not  since  been  Burpaasea 
ill  thdr  department  of  illustration. 

One  of  the  eorhest  productions  of  Mr.  Morris 
wn  1  his  drama  of  Brier  Cliff,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1887, 
and  aot«d  for  forty  nights.  It  wna  constructed 
on  inddentM  of  the  American  Revolution.  This 
remains  nnpublished.  In  1842,  he  wrote  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  The  Maid  of  Saasonij,  which 
■am  set  to  mnsio  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Horn,  and  per- 
formed for  fourteen  nights  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

The  songs  of  Mr,  Murris  have  been  produced  at 
intervals  daring  the  whole  term  of  his  literary 
career.  They  have  been  snccewdiilly  set  to  music, 
and  popularly  anng  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  themes  include  most  varieties  of  sitnaticMi, 
presenting  the  love  ballad,  the  patriotic  song,  tb« 
expression  of  potriotisin,  of  friendship,  and  nume- 
Toos  occasional  to[»cs. 


There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  songs 
and  ballads — from  the  press  of  Appleton,in  1840, 
with  iUastratJons  by  Weir  and  Chapman ;  a  minia- 
ture volume  by  Paine  and  Burgee*,  in  1848;  and 
a  costly  iUn^trnted  octavo.  The  Daertfd  Bride, 
and  o'her  production*,  from  the  press  of  Scribner, 
in  1853,  Hcccmpimied  by  engravings  from  designs 
by  Ur.  Weir,  who  Has  also  illustn\ted  eochstauza 
of  the  poem.  The  Wkip-pooricill,  in  an  earUer 
edition,  printed  fro-n  steel. 

A  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Song  Writett 
of  Ameriea,  of  National  MelodiM,  a  joint  ooni- 
poration  with  Mr.  Willis  of  the  Proie  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  and  Ameriea,  with  a  volume  of  proee 
■ketches,  The  Uttle  Prtru^man.  and  hie  Water 
LoU,  in  1888,  illustrated  by  the  comic  designer 
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Johnston,  oomplete  the  list  of  Mr.  Morrises  publi- 
CAtionB. 


m  wmr-rooB'WXU. 

Tb«  plaiot  of  the  wailing  Wbip-poor-wtll, 
'Woo  moanis  anseen  and  eeaaelew  ilags 

£Tcr  a  note  of  wail  and  woe, 
Till  mornliiff  spreads  her  ro&f  wlnsrs 

ADd  earth  ana  sky  In  her  glanoes  glow. 

J.  R.  Daaxs. 

Why  do«t  thoQ  oome  at  set  of  san, 

Those  pensiYe  words  to  My? 
Why  whip  i)oor  Will  9— What  has  he  done— 

And  who  is  Willi  I  pray  ? 

Why  come  from  yon  leaf-shaded  hill, 

A  suppliant  at  my  door  f — 
Why  ask  of  me  t^  whip  poor  Will? 

And  is  Will  really  poor? 

If  poverty's  his  crime,  let  mirth 

From  out  his  heart  be  driven ; 
That  is  the  deadliest  sin  on  earth, 

And  never  is  forgiven  ? 

Art  Will  himself  f— It  must  be  so— 

I  learn  it  fioiu  thy  moan, 
For  none  can  feel  another's  woe 

As  deeply  as  his  own. 

* 

Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny  throat. 

While  other  birds  repose  1 
What  means  thy  melancholy  note! — 

The  mystery  disclose  9 

Still  "  Whip  poor  Will  P— Art  thou  a  sprite, 

From  unknown  regions  sent. 
To  wander  in  the  ffloom  of  night, 

And  ask  for  punishment  9 

Is  thine  a  conscience  sore  beset 

With  guilt  f— or,  what  is  worse. 
Hast  thou  to  meet  writs,  duns,  and  debt^ 

No  money  in  thy  purse  9 

If  this  be  thy  hard  fate  indeed. 

Ah  I  well  mayst  thou  repine ; 
The  sympathy  I  give,  I  need — 

The  poet's  doom  is  thine! 

Art  thou  a  lover,  Will  9 — Hast  proved 

The  fairest  can  deceive? 
Thine  is  the  lot  of  all  who've  loved 

Since  Adam  wedded  Eve  I 

Hast  trusted  in  a  friend,  and  seen 

No  friend  was  he  in  need  1 
A  conmion  error— ^nen  still  lean 

Upon  as  frail  a  reed. 

Hast  thou,  in  seeking  wealth  or  fame, 

A  orown  of  brambles  won  9 
O'er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 

With  every  mothers  son  1 

Hast  found  the  world  a  Babel  wide. 

Where  man  to  Mammon  stoops  9 
Where  flourish  Arroffance  and  Pride, 

While  modest  ment  droops  ? 

What,  none  of  these? — ^Then,  whence  thy  pain? 

To  guess  it  who's  the  skill  9 
Pray  have  the  kindness  to  explain 

Why  I  should  whip  poor  Will  9 

Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert? 

What,  not  another  word  9 — 
Back  to  the  woods  agab,  unhurt — 

I  will  not  harm  thee,  bird ! 


i< 


But  use  thee  kindly — ^for  my  nerves, 
Like  thine,  have  penance  done , 
"  Use  everv  man  as  he  deserves 

Who  snail  'scape  whipping 9**— none! 

Farewell,  poor  Will! — ^n5>t  valueless 

This  lesson  by  thee  given ; 
Keep  thine  own  counsel,  and  confess 

Thyself  alone  to  Heaven  I" 


WOODMAir,  BPAXX  TBAT  TBSS. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  1 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  oot : 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not  I 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  fflory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  9 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here ; 

M^  father  pressed  my  hand- 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  qok  stand! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild*bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bead. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  tlie  spot : 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not 


^  wrm  Tov  ones  aqaik. 

Fm  with  yon  once  again,  my  friends, 

No  more  my  footsteps  roam ; 
Where  it  began  my  journey  ends. 

Amid  the  scenes  of  home. 
No  other  clime  has  skies  so  blue, 

Or  streams  so  broad  and  clear. 
And  where  are  hearts  so  warm  and  true 

As  those  that  meet  me  here  9 

Since  last,  with  spirits  wild  and  free, 

I  pressed  my  native  strand, 
Fve  wandered  many  miles  at  sea. 

And  many  miles  on  land ; 
Fve  seen  fair  realms  of  the  earth, 

By  rude  conmiotion  torn. 
Which  taught  me  how  to  prize  the  worth 

Of  that  where  I  was  bom. 

In  other  countries  when  I  heard 

The  language  of  my  own. 
How  fondly  each  familiar  word 

Awoke  an  answering  tone! 
But  when  our  woodland  songs  were  sung 

Upon  a  foreign  mart. 
The  vows  that  faltered  on  the  tongue 

With  rapture  thrilled  the  heart 
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Mynative  Uudl  I  turn  to  yon, 

With  blesdng  aad  with  prayer, 
Where  man  is  braTe  and  womait  true 

And  free  as  mountain  air. 
Ix>ng  may  our  flag  in  triumph  wave, 

Against  the  world  combined, 
And  friends  a  welcome — foes  a  grave, 

Within  our  borders  find. 


▲  LBonrD  or  tm  mohawx. 

In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 
water, 
TVo  lovers  reclined  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
8he  was  the  mountain-king's  rosy-lipped  daughter, 

The  brave  warrior-chief  of  the  valley  wa9  h& 
Then  all  things  around  them,  below  and  above, 
Were  basking  as  now  in  the  sunshine  of  love — • 
In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 
stream. 

In  the  days  that  are  gone,  they  were  laid  *neath  the 
willow, 
The  maid  in  her  b^uty,  the  youth  in  his  pride ; 
Both  slain  by  the  foeman  who  crossed  tlie  dark 
billow, 
And  stole  the  broad  lands  where  their  children 
reside: 
Whose  fathers,  when  dying,  in  fear  lookei  above. 
And  trembled  to  tliink  of  that  chief  and  his  love, 
In  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  this  sweet  flowing 
stream. 


POfitCT. 

To  me  the  world^s  an  open  book, 

Of  sweet  and  pleasau^.  poetry ; 
I  read  it  in  the  running  brook 

That  sings  its  way  towards  the  sea. 
It  whispers  in  the  leaves  of  trees, 

The  swelling  grain,  the  waving  grass, 
And  in  the  cool,  fresh  evening  breeze 

That  crisps  the  wavelets  as  tiiey  pnss. 

The  flowers  below,  the  stars  above, 

In  all  their  bloom  and  brightness  given, 
Are,  like  the  attributes  of  love. 

The  poetry  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Thus  Nature's  volume,  read  aright, 

Attunes  the  soul  to  minstrelsy. 
Tinging  life's  clouds  with  rosy  ligl:t 

And  all  the  world  with  poetry. 

Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago  1 
Where  the  rock  threw  bock  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow ; 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low ; 
But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perLshed 

Long  time  ago  I 

Rock,  and  tree,  and  flowing  water. 

Long  time  ago  I 
Bee,  and  bird,  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know  t 
While  to  my  fond  words  she  listened, 

Murmuring  low  I 
Tenderly  her  dove-eyes  gUstened, 

Long  time  ago  1 

Mingled  were  our  hearts  for  ever. 

Long  time  ago  I 
Can  I  now  forget  her  ?    Never  1 

No,  lost  one,  no  I 


To  her  grave  these  Ua.H  ar«  given, 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She's  the  star  I  missed  from  heaven. 

Long  time  ago  I 


tnK  CBfrrov  on«— WKtrtxsr  at  trs  asQlflyf  or  tax  oo2po* 
KATioir  OP  na  oitt  or  iraw  tosk. 


Gushing  from  this  living  fountain, 

Music  pours  a  falling  strain, 
As  the  Goddess  of  the  Mountain 

Comes  with  all  her  sparkhng  train. 
From  her  grotto-springs  advancing. 

Glittering  in  her  fei^ery  spray, 
Woodland  mys  beside  her  dancing. 

She  pursues  her  winding  way. 

Gently  o'er  the  rippling  wat^. 

In  her  ooral-shallop  bright, 
Glides  the  rock-king's  dove-eyed  daughter. 

Decked  in  robes  of  virgm  white. 
Nymphs  and  naiads,  swcetlv  smihng, 

Urffe  her  bark  with  pearly  hand. 
Merrfly  the  sylph  beguiling 

From  the  nooks  of  fuiry-land. 

Swimnung  on  the  Snow-eurled  billow, 

See  the  river  spirits  fair 
Lay  their  cheeks,  as  on  a  pillow. 

With  the  foam-beads  in  their  hair. 
Thus  attended,  hither  wending. 

Floats  the  lovely  oread  now, 
Eden's  arch  of  promise  bending. 

Over  her  translucent  brow. 

Hail  the  wanderer  from  a  far  land  t 

Bind  her  flowing  tresses  up  I 
Crown  her  with  a  fadeless  garland. 

And  with  crystal  brim  the  cup, 
From  her  haunts  of  deep  seclnsion, 

Let  Intemperance  greet  her  too, 
And  the  heat  of  his  delusion 

Sprinkle  with  this  mountain-dew. 

Water  leaps  as  if  delighted. 

While  her  con<^uered  foes  retire  I 
Pale  Contagion  flies  affrighted 

With  the  bafliel  demon  Fire  I 
Safety  dwells  in  her  dominions, 

Health  and  Beauty  with  her  more, 
And  entwine  their  circling  pinions, 

In  a  sisterhood  of  love  1 

Water  shouts  a  glnd  hosanna  I 

Bubbles  up  the  earth  to  bless  1 
Cheers  it  like  the  precious  manna 

In  the  barren  wilderness. 
Here  we  wondering  gaze,  assembled 

Like  the  grateful  Hebrew  ban^l. 
When  the  hidden  fountain  trembled, 

And  obeyed  the  Prophet's  wand. 

Round  the  Aqueducts  of  story. 

As  the  mists  of  Lethe  throng, 
Croton's  Waves  in  all  their  glory. 

Troop  in  melody  along. 
Ever  sparkling,  bright  and  single, 

WiU  this  rock-ribbed  stream  appear 
When  Postenty  ehall  mingle 

Like  the  gathered  waters  here. 


This  book  is  all  that* s  left  me  now  :-^ 
Tears  will  unbidden  start — 

With  filtering  lip  and  throbbing  bruw, 
I  press  it  to  my  heart 
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For  many  generations  put 

Here  is  our  fi&mily  tree : 
My  mother's  hand  tnis  bible  elasped ; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah  I  wen  do  I  remember  thoee 

Whoee  names  these*  records  bear ; 
Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  elope 

After  the  eveniog  prayer. 
And  speak  of  what  tnese  paffes  said. 

In  tones  my  heart  would  tiirill  I 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still  I 

My  father  read  this  holy  book, 

To  brothers,  sisters,  dear ; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 

Who  leaned  God's  word  to  hear. 
Her  angel  face — I  see  it  yet  I 

What  thrilling  memories  come  I 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

iT^Tithin  the  halu  of  home  I 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried , 
When  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy ; 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  Ure, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 

GEOBOE  W.  BUBNAP, 

A  OLEBOTMAN  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  publications,  chiefly  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  was  bom  in  Merrimack,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1802.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Bamap,  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational oborch  in  that  town.  The  sou  was  a 
gradoate  of  Harvard  of  1824,  and  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  the  charge  of 
the  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  1835  he  commenced  anthbr  by  publishing  a 
volnme  of  Lecturs$  on  the  Dootrinet  of  Contro^ 
versy  l>etioe&n  Unitarians  and  other  Dencmina- 
tione  of  Ohrietiane,  In  1840  he  publisbed  a  vo- 
lume of  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  the  OuUi- 
vation  of  the  Mindy  the  Formation  of  Character, 
and  the  Conduct  of  Life;  in  the  same  year,  a 
volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  qf 
Womeiy;  and  in  1824,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory qf  Christianity,  In  1844  he  contributed  to 
Sparks^s  **  American  Biography,''  a  memoir  of 
Leonard  Calvert,  first  governor  of  Maryland.  In 
1845  he  published  Mamository  Lectures  on  the 
Principal  Texts  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the 
Ikfctrtne  of  the  Trinity :  a  volume  of  Miseellc^ 
nies;  and  a  Biography  of  Henry  T.  Ingalls,  In 
1848  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Popular 
Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered 
arid  Answered ;  and  in  1850,  twenty  discourses. 
On  the  Beetitude  of  Human  Nature.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  The  Chris- 
tian Examiner  since  the  year  1834  * 

In  1855  he  published  a  volume,  entitled,  Chris- 
tianity, its  EiseTice  and  Evidence,  This  work 
contains  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  New 
Testament  for  twenty  years,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  probably  as  the  most  compendious  state- 
ment of  the  biblical  theology  of  the  author's 

*  In  this  enntnentlon  of  Dr.  Banun^s  writiogB  we  sre  in- 
debted to  Mr.  BedfleU's  pnbUestton,  The  Men  of  the  Time, 
ed.l86a. 


school  of  Unitarianism.  He  follows  in  the  main 
the  track  of  Andrews  Norton ;  and  With  great 
boldness  in  animadverting  upon  some  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  he  unites  the  most 
earnest  defence  of  the  8U{3ematural  origin  of 
Christianity.  He  is  a  laborious  student^  a  close 
reasoner,  a  terse  and  instructive  writer.  In  rich- 
ness of  imagery  and  persuasive  rhetoric  he  is  less 
gifted  than  in  clear  statement  and  lo^cal  force. 

xsoukTiosr  Of  TBS  AmntiOAK  ooxxayns.  a  PBononoir  of 

nmocBAOT.* 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  next  cause  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  which 
I  shall  mention — their  isolation.  Three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  intervened  between  them  and  the  old 
world.  This  circumstance  was  not  without  the  most 
decisive  and  important  effects.  The  people  had 
their  own  way,  because  tliey  could  not  be  controlled 
by  their  old  masters  at  the  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles.  JffobUUy  never  emigrated.  There  was 
nothing  to  tempt  it  to  quit  its  ancient  home,  It 
was  a  plant  of  such  a  peculiar  structure,  that  it 
would  not  bear  translation  to  another  soiL  Here  it 
would  have  withered  and  died,  amidst  the  rugged 
forests  and  stem  climate  of  America.  A  nobleman 
is  the  creation  of  a  local  conventionnlism.  He  flou- 
rishes only  in  an  artificial  atmosphere.  He  must  be 
seen  by  gas-light  He  is  at  home  only  in  courts  and 
palaces. 

The  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  splendor  of  palaces, 
are  the  contrivances,  not  more  of  human  pride  than 
of  far-sighted  policy.  They  are  intended  to  impose 
on  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  to  lead  tnem 
to  associate,  with  the  condition  of  their  superiors, 
the  ideas  of  providential  and  unattainable  superior- 
ity, to  which  it  is  their  destiny  and  their  dutv  to 
submit  Take  them  away  from  the  staee  on  which 
they  choose  to  exhibit  themselves;  strip  them  of 
their  dramatic  costume ;  take  away  the  overhang- 
ing chandelier  and  the  glare  of  the  foot  lights,  and 
let.  them  mingle  in  the  common  crowd,  and  they  be- 
come as  other  men,  and  the  crowd  begin  to  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  looked  up  to  them  with 
so  much  reverence. 

They  gained  likewise  advantages  from  associating 
together.  An  English  nobleman  had  a  hereditary 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  made  a 
part  of  the  national  legislature*  This  privilege  was 
independent  of  the  popular  will.  It  was  real 
power,  a  possession  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  man. 
There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  wl^  such  a  man 
should  wish  to  leave  his  country.  What  could  he 
find  here  congenial  to  his  taste,  or  flattering  to  his 
pride,  or  tolerable  to  his  habits  of  lua:ury  and  self- 
indulgence  ? 

A  rude  village  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  or  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  of  a  few  log  cabins,  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  wilderness,  was  all  the  New 
Worid  had  to  offer  for  many  generations.  Not  many 
would  emigrate  to  such  a  country,  who  had  any 
thing  to  leave  behind.  Much  less  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  thoee  would  come  here,  who  had  drawn 
the  highest  prizes  in  life  at  home.  Tliey  could  not 
seek  a  new  organization  of  the  social  condition,  in 
which  they  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.  Here  and  there  there  might  be  an  adventurer 
of  condition,  who  came  to  this  country  to  improve 
his  broken  fortunes ;  but  then  it  was,  as  in  all  new 
countries,  with  a  hope  of  returning  to  enjoy  his 

gains  in  a  country  ana  a  state  of  society,  where  re- 
ned  enjoyment  was  possible. 

*  From  sDlflooarse,  "Origin  and  Onues  of  Demoeraey  la 
Ameriea,'*  before  the  lieryUmd  Sodetj,  Baltimore.    1868. 
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And  after  til,  beyond  a  limited  circle,  Amerioa 
VAs,  at  that  time,  yery  little  kaown  and  Teiy  little 
regarded  by  the  people  of  England.  And  it  la  yery 
much  80  to  the  present  hour.  The  best  informed 
people,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  know  little  more  of 
the  Geography  of  this  country  than  they  do  of  the 
interior  of  Africa;  and  thousands  and  thousands 
who  move  in  respectable  society,  are  isnorant  whe- 
ther we  are  wnite  or  copper-colored,  speak  tbe 
English  language  or  Choctaw. 

America,  then,  grew  up  in  neglect  and  by  stealth. 
Unattractive  to  the  higher  classes,  she  drew  to  her- 
self the  people.  Here  came  the  people,  the  hard- 
handed  and  stout-hearted,  and  barred  out  a  New 
World  for  themselves.  They  adapted  their  institu- 
tions to  their  wants,  and  before  the  Old  World  was 
aware,  there  had  sprung  up  on  tliis  broad  continent 
a  gigantic  Republic,  reaay  to  take  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

NICHOLAS  HUBRAT. 

Tins  writer,  whose  works  have  attracted  a  oon- 
fnderable  share  of  attention  from  the  Protestant 
community,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1802.  There 
he  was  educated  for  the  mercantile  profession. 
He  came  to  Amerioa  in  1818,  and  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Mes.^r3. 
Harper,  who  were  then  laying  the  foundations  for 
their  large  publishing  establishment.  This  con- 
nexion has  always  been  remembered  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  Harpers  have  since  publishea  the 
nomerous  editions  of  the  author's  writings. 

He  entered  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1822,  and 
was  graduated  in  due  course  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  class.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  in  1826,  and  left  it  in  the  spring 
of  1829,  to  take  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where  he  was  ordained  in  No- 
vember, 1829.  In  June,  1 833,  he  was  called  as  Pas- 
tor to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  Here  he  has  since  remained,  though 
fi^uently  solicited  to  remove  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  iNatchez,  and  to  two  theological  professor- 
ships. 

His  first  essay  at  writing  for  the  public  was, 
whilst  in  College.  In  Wilkesbarre,  he  wrote  for 
the  Christian  Advocate,  a  monthly,  edited  by  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  then  ex-president  of  Princeton 
College.  After  his  removal  to  Elizabethto'WTi,  he 
wrote  for  the  papers,  and  a  few  articles  for  the 
Lit&rary  and  Theological  Journal^  then  edited  by 
Br.  Woods.  He  also  published  a  few  occasional 
sermons.  In  1844,  he  published  a  small  volume, 
Notes  Historical  and  Biographical^  concerning 
Elizabethtown. 

In  1847,  appeared  the  first  series  of  Controver- 
sial Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,  by  Kirwan,  a 
nom  dc  plums  which  soon  became  quite  famous. 
In  1848,  a  second  and  third  series  of  these  Letters 
appeared.  They  have  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral languages. 

In  1851,  he  published  a  pamphlet.  The  Dedine 
of  Popery  and  its  Ca/uses^  in  reply  to  one  of  Bi- 
shop Hu^es.  His  Romanism  at  EdmSy  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  was  published 
in  1852.  In  1851,  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  of 
which  he  published  his  observations  in  1858,  with 
the  title  Men  and  Things  as  seen  in  Europe,  In 
1854,  appeared  his  Parish  PeneiUing^  a  sketch- 
book of  clerical  experiences. 


CYNTHIA  TAOOABT; 

Thers  are  few  sadder  stories  in  the  whole  range 
of  literarv  biography  than  that  of  this  lady,  and 
on  the  other  Imnd  few  which  so  happily  e^ibit 
the  solace  aiforded  in  some  instances  by  literary 
pnrsnits.  Cynthia  Taggart  was  the  daughter  &[ 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Kerolntion.  His  father  at 
the  outset  of  the  contest  was  poa^^essed  of  a  valu- 
able farm  at  Middletown,  six  miles  from  New- 
port. During  the  British  occupation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  joined  an  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  the  isknd.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
British  in  revenge  devastated  his  property.  In 
the  forey  the  son,  afterwards  the  father  of  Cyn- 
thia, was  taken  prisoner  and  imprisoned  at  New- 
port jail.  After  a  fortnight's  incarceration,  he 
made  his  escape  through  one  of  the  cellar  win- 
dows which  were  provided  with  wooden  bars 
only,  and  getting  clear  of  the  town  crossed  to  the 
mainland  at  Bristol  ferry  during  the  night  on  a 
rude  raft  formed  of  rails  from  the  fences. 

A  like  fate  occurred  to  a  small  confiscated 
estate  which  was  given  to  the  father  in  consider- 
ation of  his  services  and  losses  bv  the  American 
authorities,  so  that  the  son,  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  succeeded  to  bat  a  slender  patrinuMiy. 


^ 


a^ 


His  daughter,  Cynthia  Taggart,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 14,  1801.  Owing  to  the  humble,  almost  ne- 
cessitous circumstances  of  the  fiunily,  her  ednca- 
tional  advantages  were  confined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  village  school,  and  from  these,  owing  to 
early  ill  health,  she  could  only  now  and  then 
profit.  Although  sickly  fh>m  her  birth,  she  en- 
joyed occasional  intervals  of  health  until  her 
nineteenth  year.  The  painful  record  of  her  sub- 
sequent career  may  be  best  left  to  her  own  simple 
recital. 

Shortly  after  this  period*  I  was  seized  with  a  more 
serious  and  alarming  illness,  than  any  with  which  I 
hod  hitherto  been  exercised,  and  in  &e  progress  of 
which  my  life  was  for  many  weeks  despaired  of.  But 
after  my  being  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  enduring  excruciating  pain  and  excessive  weak- 
ness for  more  than  three  months,  it  yielded  to  en- 
perior  medical  skill ;  and  I  so  for  recovered  strength 
as  to  walk  a  few  steps  and  frequentiy  to  ride  abroad, 
though  not  without  a  great  increase  of  pain  an  al- 
most maddening  agony  of  the  brain,  aud  a  total  de- 
privation of  sleep  for  three  or  four  nights  and  days 


From  this  time  a  oomplication  of  the  most  painful 
and  debilitating  chronic  diseases  ensued,  ana  have 
continued  to  prey  upon  my  frail  system  during  the 
subsequent  period  of  my  life, — from  which  no  per- 
manent relief  could  be  obtained,  eitherthrough  medi- 
eine  or  the  most  judicious  regimen, — ^natural  sleep 
having  been  withneld  to  an  almost  if  not  altogether 
unparalleled  degree,  from  the  first  serious  illness 
throu^l^ut  the  twelve  subsequent  years.  This  un- 
natural deprivation  bos  causeid  the  greatest  debility, 
and  an  agoniabg  painfolness  and  susoeptibility  of 
the  whole  system,  which  I  think  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed nor  conceived.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
littie  more  than  three  years  from  the  above  men- 
tioned illness,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  I  was 
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able  to  sit  up  two  or  three  honrs  in  a  day,  and  fre- 
quently rode,  supported  in  a  carriage,  a  short  dis- 
tonoe,  though,  as  before  observed,  not  witiiout  great 
increase  of  |>ain,  and  a  total  watehfulness  for  many 
sucoeeding  nights, — I  was  again  attacked  with  a 
still  more  acutely  painful  and  dangerous  malady, 
frOiH  which  recovery  for  several  weeks  seemed 
highly  improbable,  when  this  most  alarming  oom- 
plaiut  again  yielded  to  medical  skill,  and  life  con- 
tinued, though  strenffth  has  never  more  returned. 
And  in  what  agony,  m  what  excruciatiug.  tortures 
and  restless  la  iguishing  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
nine  years  ha4  been  past,  it  is  believed  by  my  pa- 
rents that  la?iguage  is  inadeqiiate  to  describe  or  the 
human  mind  to  conceive.  During  both  the  former 
and  latter  period  of  these  long-protracted  and  un- 
comprombinff  diseases,  every  expedient  that  has 
been  resorted  to,  with  the  blissful  nope  of  recovery, 
has  proved,  not  only  ineffectual  to  produce  the  de- 
sirea  result,  but  has,  invariably,  greatly  aggravated 
and  increased  my  complicated  complaints;  from 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  smallest 
deffree  of  relief  that  could  render  life  supportable,, 
and  preserve  the  scorching  brain  from  phrensy, 
without  the  constant  use  of  the  most  powerful 
anodyneei 

Under  these  circamstunces  a  number  of  poems 
were  composed  by  her,  and  dictated  to  her  father 
and  sisters.  One  or  two  found  their  way  to  the 
Providence  newspapers,  others  were  read  in  ma- 
nuscript by  the  physicians  and  clergyman  who 
benevolently  visited  the  poor  invalid,  and  a  small 
oollection  was  finally  published  in  1833. 

The  pieces  it  contains  are  all  of  a  melancholy 
cast.  They  are  the  meditations  of  the  sick  bed, 
unrelieved  by  any  hope  of  recovery,  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  lover  of  nature  for  the  liberty  of 
woods  and  fields,  of  an  active  mind  for  food  for 
thought.  Considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written  they  are  noticeable  pro- 
ductions. 

The  author  lingered  for  several  years  after  the 
publication  of  her  volume,  without  any  respite 
from  illness  until  her  death,  on  the  tweuty-thirdL 
of  March,  1849. 

ON  TH>  KsmntN  OF  spBnro.    1^25. 
In  vain,  alas  I  arc  Nature's  charms 

To  those  whom  sorrows  share, 
In  vain  the  bndding  flowers  appear 

To  misery's  hopeless  heir. 

In  vain,  the  glorious  sun  adorns 
And  gladdens  the  lengthened  day, 

When  grief  must  share  the  tedious  hours 
That  pass  in  long  array ;. — 

When  stern  disease  with  blighting  power 

Has  nipt  life's  transient  bloom. 
And  long  incessant  agonies 

Unrespited  consume. 

How  lost  the  glow  that  pleasure  thrilled 
Once  through  the  raptured  brenst. 

When,  bright  in  every  olooming  sweet. 
This  beauteous  earth  was  drest  I 

No  joyous  walk  through  flowery  fields 

Shall  e'er  again  delight ; 
For  sorrow  veils  those  pleasing  scenes 

In  deepest  shades  of  night 

Now,  worn  with  pain,  oppressed  with  grief, 

To  wretchedness  a  prey, 
The  night  returns,  and  day  snceeod*, 
Without  a  cheering  ray. 
VOL.  II. — ^28 


The  room,  with  dJarkened  windows  sad, 
A  dungeon's  semblance  bears, — 

And  all  about  the  silent  bed 
The  face  of  misery  wears : 

Shut  out  from  Nature's  beauteous  charms, 

And  breath  of  balmy  air, 
Ah  I  what  can  chase  the  hopeless  gloom. 

But  Heaven,— but  humble  prayer  I 

oxr  Jk  STOUL    1825. 
The  harsh)  terrific,  howling  Storm, 
With  its  wild,  dreadful,  dire  alarm. 

Turns  pale  the  cheek  of  mirth ; 
And  low  it  DOWB  the  lofty  trees. 
And  their  tall  branches  bend  with  ease 

To  kiss  their  parent  earth. 

The  rain  and'  hnil  in  torrents  pour ; 
The  furious  winds  impetuous  roar, — 

In  hollow  munnurs  clash. 
The  shore  adjacent  joins  the  sound 
And  angry  surges  deep  resound, 

Aud  foaming  billows  dash. 

Tet  ocean  doth  no  fear  impart. 

But  soothes  my  angnish-swollcn  heart. 

And  calms  my  feverish  brain. 
It  seems  a  sympathizing  friend. 
That  doth  with  mine  its  troubles  blend. 

To  mitigate  my  pain. 

In  all  the  varying  shades  of  woe, 
The  night  rehef  did  ne'er  bestow. 

Nor  have  I  respite  seen ; 
Then  welcome.  Storm,  loud,  wild,  and  rude, 
To  xne  thou  art  more  kind  and  good, 

Than  aught  that  is  serene. 

EUFUB  DAWES. 

Thomas,  the  father  of  Rufus  Dawes,  and.  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  Boston  in  1757,  and  died  in  July,  1825.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Ths  Zmo 
gtpen  on  Mount  Sinaiy  published  in  Boston,  in 
1777,  in  a  pamphlet. 

Rufus  Dawes,  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  large 
family  of  sixteen,  was  born  at  Boston,  January 
26,  1808.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1820,  but  was 
refused  a  degree,  in.  consequence  of  his  supposed 
participation  in  a  disturbance  of  tlie  discipline  of 
the  institution,,  a  charge  afterwards  found  to  be 
unjust.  The  incident  furnished  the  occasion  of 
his  first  published  poem,  a  satire  on  the  Harvard 
faculty ."^  Mr.  Dawes  next  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted, but  never  practised  the  profession.  He 
contributed  to  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
published  at  Cambridge,  and  conducted  for  a  time 
at  Baltimore,  The  Emerald,  al*o  a  weekly  paper. 
In  1880,  he  published  The  Valley  of  the  NasJ^ 
away  and  Other  Poems^  and  in  1889,  Geraldine, 
Athenia  of  Damaeeitg,  and  Muteellaneous  Poems, 

Mr.  Dawes's  chief  poem,  Geraldine,  is  a  ram- 
bling composition  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stanzas,  in  the  manner-  of  Don  Juan,  and 
contains  a  series  of  episodical  passages  united  by 
a  somewhat  extravagant  plot.  The  tragedy  is 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Damascus  a.d.  6ft4. 
Athenia,  a  noble  lady,  is  beloved  by  Calous,  the 
general  in  command  of  the  city  during  tiie  siege 
by  the  Turks.  The  latter,  well  nigh  victorious, 
are  about  entering  Damascus,  when  Cfidous  re- 


•  Grtowold's  Poets  of  Amerlos,  p.  M8. 
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oeives  private  mtelligence  that  succor  will  arrive 
on  the  morrow.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
Turks  he  feigns  desertion,  is  thus  received  into 
the  camp  of  Sie  enemy,  and  promising  to  betray 
the  city,  gains  a  dav^s  delay.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  interval,  he  enters  with  the  Turkish 
leader,  and  then  cutting  his  way  through  the 
hostile  troops,  rejoins  his  own  forces,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  arresting  their  flight.  He  next  meets 
Athenia,  and  prea^es  his  suit,  but  she,  believing 
him  a  traitor,  stabs  him  fatally.  Her  father 
enters  and  undeceives  her.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement  having  been  defeated,  the 
Turks  succeed,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Atlienia,  who  fells  beside  her  lover^s 
body  on  the  entrance  of  the  victors.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  drama  is  smooth  and  elegant. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  which  follow  in  the 
volume  comprise  descriptions  of  natural  sceneiy, 
passages  of  reflection,  several  songs,  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  similar  com- 
positions sung  at  the  celebration  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
at  a  Printers'  Celebration,  at  Baltimore.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Dawes  published  Kix'sMate,  a  spirited 
and  successful  historical  romance. 


BUNRISB— FSOX  MOimT  VrABJnXQTOV. 

The  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night. 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  her  diadem : — 
And  now  the  blue-eyed  Morn,  with  modest  grace, 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  cti-^t, 
Blushing  in  smiles  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrowed  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms. 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away  I 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on, 
Attendant  on  the  day — the  mountain  tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  be.ow 
Send  up  a  welcoming ; — no  song  of  birds. 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody. 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeze ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soui  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofty  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature  I  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  us,  dimly  seen  I 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth. 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued  ; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifted  to  the  Thunderer — ^now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellowed  by  distance  with  the  blue  sky  blending. 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up  I  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hilU-^and,  hurrying  to  the  West, 
Sport  in  the  sunshine,  till  they  die  away, 
itie  many  beauteous  mountain  streams  leap  down 
Ont-welhug  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  rivei^s  pnth. 
The  glad  Connecticut  1  J  know  her  well,  . 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times,  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 


Sportfully  hiding — ^then  ugain  with  p^lec, 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  lurking  plac^ 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  oeean-waves, 
And  hiUs  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  woo<U, 
And  all  that  hold  the  fiacultv  entranced. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air, 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  nn  awful  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence,  that  forbids  to  break  the  spell, 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  must  drmk  the  vision  while  it  lasts; 
For  even  now  the  curling  vapours  rise, 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals,  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — ^bidding  me  away  ; — 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again, 
Thou  glorious  eminence  I  and  when  oppressed, 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 


TBB  POR. 


A  poet's  heart  is  always  young, 
And  flows  with  love's  unceasing  streams ; 

Oh,  many  are  the  lays  uusui'g. 
Yet  treasured  with  his  di'eums! 

The  spirits  of  a  thousand  flowers, — 

The  loved, — ^the  lost, — ^his  heart  enshrine ; 

The  memory  of  blessed  hours, 
And  impulses  divine. 

like  water  in  a  crystal  urn, 

Senled  up  for  ever,  as  a  gem, 
That  feels  the  sunbeams  while  they  burn. 

But  never  yields  to  them  ; — 

His  heart  may  fire — ^his  fevered  brain 
May  kindle  with  concentrate  power, 

But  kind  affections  still  remain 
To  gild  his  darkest  hour. 

The  world  may  chide — the  heartless  sneer,— 

And  coldly  paas  the  Poet  by, 
Who  only  sheas  a  sorrowing  tear 

O'er  man's  humanity. 

From  broken  hearts  and  silent  grief 

From  all  unutterable  scorn, 
He  draws  the  balm  of  sweet  relief, 

For  sufferers  yet  unborn. 

His  lyre  is  strung  with  shattered  strings — 
The  heart-strings  of  the  silent  dead — 

Where  memory  hovers  with  her  wings, 
Where  grief  is  canopied. 

And  yet  his  heart  is  always  young. 

And  flows  with  love's  unceasing  streams ; 

Oh,  many  are  the  lays  unsung. 
And  treasured  with  his  dreams! 

JACOB  ABBOTT--JOHN  8.  G  ABBOTT. 

Jacob  Abbott,  who  has  accjnired  n  high  reputation 
as  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  having  for 
their  object  the  moral  and  religions  training,  and 
the  intellectual  instruction  of  the  young,  is  a  native 
of  Maine,  where  he  was  bom  at  Hdlowel}  in  1803. 
He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin,  and  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Andover.     He  commenced 

his  career  as  a  writer  with  the  books  known 
as  the  ^^Toung  Oluistian"  series,  the  first  of 
which,  bearing  that  title,  appeared  in  Boston  in 
1825.  It  was  followed  in  the  series  by  three 
other  volumes — The  Carrier  Stone;  The  Wo^y  ^ 
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do  Good;  Hoaryhead  and  MeDonner,  When 
these  were  ooinpleted,  in  1880  Mr.  Abbott  com- 
menced  the  Rollo  series  of  juvenile  writings,, 
which  reached  twenty-four  volumes,  consisting 
of  the  Rollo  Boohs  in  fourteen  volumes,  the  Lucy 
Books  in  six,  and  the  Jonas  Bools  in  four. 
The  Marco  Pa/ul  series  followed  in  six  volumes, 
and  subsequently  the  Fraaoonia  Stories^  published 
in  iNew  York,  in  ten  volumes.  A  series  of  Illus- 
trated Histories,  to  extend  to  some  thirty  volumes, 
was  commenced  with  such  ancient  topics  as  Gyrus 
the  Great,  Xerxes,  ^Romulus,  Julius  Caasar,  and 
including  several  from  English  history  as  Alfred 
the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. These  and  others  have  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  taste- 
fully printed,  and  with  the  particular  topic  at- 
tractively set  forth  in  a  fluent,  ea^y  narrative. 
A  new  juvenile  series  of  Hatyer^s  Story  Books  is 
still  in  progress,  in  monthly  volmncs.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  great  skill  as  a  story-teller  for  the  young. 
He  avoids  particularly  all  ambiguity  and  obscurity. 
His  page  is  neither  encumbered  by  su[)ertluous 
matter,  nor  delicient  in  the  necess:iry  fuluess  of 
explanation. 

John  S.  0.  Abbott,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  gradnate  of  Bowdoin  (of  1825),  and  a  Congre- 
gational clerg3rman,  is  also  a  writer  for  the  young. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  series  of  Kings  and  Queens^ 
or  Life  in  the  Palace^  published  by  the  Harpers, 
which  is  to  include  Josephine,  Maria  Louisa, 
Louis  Philippe,  Nicholas,  Victoria,  and  other  popu- 
lar personages.  He  has  written  in  a  similar  form 
brief  lives  of  Josephine,  Maria  Antoinette,  and 
Madame  Roland.  He  is  best  known,  however,  by 
his  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  first  published 
in  Harpers^  Magazine,  1852-1854;,  and  reissued  in 
two  octavo  volumes  in  1856.  This  is  written  in  a 
I)opularly  attractive  style,  with  much  success  as  a 
narrative;  while  it  has  provoked  considerable 
ot)position  by  its  highly  eulogistic  view  of  the 
character  and  deeds  of  its  subject. 

WILLUM  POST  HAWE8, 

Ah  essayist  of  an  original  sentiment  and  talent  at 
description,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Hawes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  New  York,  and  was  bom  in  that 
city  February  4,  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
1821,  when  he  became  a  student  in  the  law -office 
of  Mr.  John  Anthon,*  and  a  practitioner  after  tlie 
usual  course  of  three  years^  study.  He  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  his  profession  till 
his  early  death. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hawes  consisted  of  several 
series  of  fugitive  articles  and  essays,  contributed 
to  the  newspapers,  weekly  periodicals,  and  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  He  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  on  Quail^  and  other  matters ;  for  the  Ame- 
rican Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mr.  H. 


*  Mr.  AnthoB  Is  wi  emtoefat  practitionw  st  th«  bar,  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  general  readinfc  sharlog  in  the  literary 
activities  of  his  brothers,  Prorew)r  Charles  Aotiion  of  Colnmbla 
College,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Anthon,  the  Sector  of  8t 
Markka  Charch  in  New  York.  Mr.  John  Anthon  is  the  author 
of  a  volame  of  "  Reports  of  Cases  determined  at  Nisi  Prias  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1890,''  and  of 
**  An  Analytical  Abridgment  of  the  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone,''  with  a  p.-^fktory  **  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 


\s\  Herbert,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Park  Ben- 
jamin, the  brilliant  sporting  sketches,  full  of 
dramatic  lile  and  rollicking  fun,  the  Fire  Iskmd 
Ana^  or  a  Week  at  the  Fire  Islands;  several 
legends  of  Lt>ng  Island  wreckers  and  pirates  ;  and 
the  fine-hearted,  humorous  essay  on  some  of  the ' 
changes  in  the  church-going  associations  of  New 
York,  a  sketch  worthy  the  genius  of  Charles 
Lamb,  entitled  Hymn  Tunes  and  Grave  Yards. 
To  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  Turf  Register,  he 
contributed  frequently,  taking  the  signature  of 
"  Cypress,  Jr.,"  a  sure  indication  to  the  reader  of 
a  pleasant,  ingenious  vein  of  speculation  on  the 
favorite  topics  of  the  sportsman,  mingled  with  per- 
sonal humors  of  the  writer's  own.  His  Glassie 
Rhapsodies.  Random  Reminiscences  of  his  school- 
fellows, ana  other  miscellanies,  were  all  in  mirth 
and  good  feeling.  In  his  Bank  Melodies  he  ven- 
tured a  set  of  poetical  parodies  on  the  politicians 
of  the  day,  somewhat  in  the  stj'leof  the  Croakers. 
His  pen  was  often  employed  on  political  topics. 

A  collection  of  Hawes's  writings  was  published 
in  1842,  shortly  after  his  death ;  two  genial  vo- 
lumes. Sporting  Scenes^  and  Sundry  Sketches^ 
being  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  J,  Cypress^ 
Jr,^  edited  with  a  preliminary  memoir  by  the  au- 
thor's friend,  Mr.  Henry  William  Herbert,  a  tri- 
bute warm,  kindly,  appreciative,  such  as  one  true 
disci[)lo  of  Izaak  Walton  should  render  to  another. 

SOME  OBSSBVATIOMS  OdfOEBinKO  QUAXI.. 

October  has  arrived,  and  has  entered  into  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  him  by  his  summery  brethren 
departed.  A  kingdom,  truly,  within  a  republic,  but 
mild,  magnificent,  pro  bono  publico,  and  full  of  good 
fruits ;  so  that  not  a  democrat,  after  strictest  set  of  St 
Tammany,  but  bows  the  knee.  Hail!  0  king  I  His  ac- 
complished artists  are  preparing  roynl  palaces  among 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  on  the  hill  sides,  painting  the 
mountains  and  arching  the  streams  with  glories  co- 
pied from  the  latest  fashion  of  rainbows.  His  keen 
morning  winds  a:id  cool  evening  moons,  assiduous 
servants,  arc  dropping  diamonds  upon  the  fisiding 
grass  and  tree-tops,  and  arc  driving  in  the  feathery 
tenants  of  his  marshes,  bays,  and  brakes.  Thrice 
happy  land  and  water  lord  I  See  how  they  streak 
the  early  sky,  piercing  the  heavy  clouds  with  the 
accurate  wedge  of  their  marshalled  cohorts,  shouting 
paans  as  they  go — and  how  they  plunge  into  well 
remembered  waters,  with  an  exulting  sound,  drink- 
ing in  rest  and  hearty  breakfasts  I  These  be  seges 
of  herons,  herds  of  cranes,  droppings  of  sheldrakes, 
springs  of  teals,  trips  of  wigcons,  coverts  of  cootes, 
guggles  of  geese,  sutes  of  mallards,  and  badolynges 
of  ducks;  all  of  which  the  profane  and  uninitiated, 
miserable  herd,  call  flocks  of  fowl,  not  knowing  dis- 
crimination I  Meadow  and  upland  are  made  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  with  congregations  of  plovers, 
flights  of  doves,  walks  of  snipes,  exaltations  of  larks, 
coveys  of  partridges,  and  bevies  of  quail*  For  all 
these  vouchsafed  comforts  may  we  be  duly  grateful  I 
but  chiefly,  thou  sun-burned,  frost-browed  monarch, 
do  we  thank  thee  that  thou  especially  bringest  to 
vigorous  maturity  and  swift  strength,  our  own  bird 
of  our  heart,  our  family  chicken,  tetrao  coturnix. 

The  quail  is  peculiarly  a  domestic  bird,  and  is  at* 
tached  to  his  birth-place  and  the  home  of  his  foref» 
thers.  The  various  members  of  the  anatic  familiei 
educate  their  children  in  the  cool  summer  of  the  far 
north,and  bathe  their  warm  bosoms  in  July  in  the  iced« 
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water  of  Hndson's  Bay ;  but  when  Boreas  scatters 
the  rushes  where  they  builded  their  bedchambers, 
they  desert  their  fatherland,  and  fly  to  disport  in  the 
sonny  waters  of  the  eoiitli.  They  are  cosmopolites 
entirely,  seeking  their  fortunes  with  the  sun.  So, 
too,  heavT-eyed,  wise  Master  8colopaz  fixes  bis 
place  of  aoode,  not  among  the  hearths  and  altars 
where  his  infancy  was  nurtured,  but  he  goeth  a 
tkcMpin/j  where  best  he  may  run  his  long  bill  into 
the  uiud,  tracking  the  warm  brookside  of  juxta-ca- 
pricorr.ical  latitudes.  The  songsters  of  the  wood- 
land, when  their  customary  crops  of  insects  and  ber- 
ries are  cut  off  in  the  fall,  gather  themselves  toge- 
ther to  renew  their  loves,  and  get  married  in  more 
geiiial  climates.  Even  black-gowned  Mr.  Corvus, — 
otherwise  called  Jim  Crow, — in  autumnal  fasts  con- 
templateth  Australian  carcases.  Presently,  the 
g^ves  so  vocal,  and  the  sky  so  full,  shall  be  silent 
and  barren.  The  *'  melancholy  days"  will  soon  be 
here.  Only  thou,  dear  Bob  White^not  of  the  Man- 
hattan— wilt  remain.  Thy  cousin,  tetrtio  umbelltu, 
will  be  not  far  off,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  mountainous 
and  precipitous,  and  lives  in  solitary  places,  courting 
rocky  glens  and  craggy  gorges,  niisandronist  Where 
the  secure  deer  crops  the  young  mosses  of  the  moun- 
tain stream,  and  the  bear  steals  wild  honey,  there 
drums  the  ruffed  strutter  on  his  ancient  hemlock  log. 
Ice  cools  not  his  blood,  nor  the  deep  snow-drift, 
whence  he,  startled,  whirrs  impetuous  to  the  solemn 
pines,  and  his  hiding-places  of  laurel  and  tangled 
rhododendron,  laughing  at  cheated  dogs  and  wearied 
sportsmen.  A  bird  to  set  traps  for.  Unfamiliar, 
rough,  ruggeii  hermit.     Dry  meat     I  like  him  not* 

The  quttii'ia  the  bird  for  me.  lie  is  no  rover,  no 
emigrant.  lie  stays  at  home,  and  is  identified  with 
the  soil  AVhere  the  farmer  works,  he  lives,  and 
loves,  and  whistles.  In  budding  spring  time,  and 
in  scorching  summer-^in  bounteous  autiunn,  and  in 
barren  winter,  his  voice  is  heard  from  the  some 
bu?hy  hedge  fence,  and  from  his  customary  cedars. 
Cupidity  and  cmelty  may  drive  him  to  the  woods, 
ana  to  seek  more  quiet  seats ;  but  be  merciful  and 
kind  to  hira,  nnd  he  will  visit  your  barn-yard,  ond 
sing  for  you  ui>on  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree  by 
your  gateway.  But  ^vlien  warm  Moy  fii*8t  woos 
the  young  flowers  to  open  and  receive  her  breath, 
then  begin  the  loves,  ond  jealousies,  nnd  duels  of  the 
heroes  of  the  bevy.  Duels,  too  often,  alas  I  bloody 
and  fatal!  for  there  liveth  not  an  individual  of  the 
gallinaceous  order,  braver,  bolder,  more  enduring 
than  a  cock  quail,  figiliting  for  his  lad ye-love.  Arms, 
too,  he  wioldeth,  Fiieh  as  give  no  vain  blows,  rightly 
used.  His  mandible  serves  for  other  purposes  than 
mere  biting  of  grnsE-hoppers  and  pickirg  up  Indian 
corn.  Wliile  the  dire  affray  rages,  Miss  Qnailina 
looketh  on,  from  her  safe  perch  on  a  limb,  above  the 
combatants,  impartial  spectatress,  holding  her  love 
under  her  left  wing,  patiently;  nnd  when  the  van- 
quished craven  finally  bites  the  dust,  descen^ls  and 
rewards  the  conquering  hero  with  her  heart  and 
hand. 

Now  begin  the  cares  ond  responsibilities  of  wed- 
ded life.  Away  fly  the  happy  pair  to  seek  some 
grassy  tussock,  where,  safe  from  the  eye  of  the  hawk, 
and  the  nose  of  the  fox,  they  may  rear  their  expect- 
ed brood  in  peace,  provident,  and  not  doubting  thai 
their  espousalt  will  be  blessed  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring. Oats  harvest  arrives,  and  the  fields  are 
waring  with  yellow  groin.  Now,  be  wary,  oh 
kind-hearted  cradler,  and  tread  not  into  those  pure 
white  eggs  ready  to  burst  with  life  I  Soon  there  is 
a  peeping  sound  heard,  and  lo !  a  proud  mother 
wiuketh  magnificently  in  the  midst  of  her  children, 
scratching  and  picking,  nnd  teaching  them  how  to 
swallow.     Happy  she,  if  she  may  be  permitted  to 


briTig  them  up  to  maturity,  and  oncompelled  to  re- 
new her  joys  in  another  nest. 

The  assiduities  of  a  mother  have  a  beauty  ond  a 
sacredness  about  them  that  command  respect  and 
reverence  in  all  animal  nature,  human  or  mhuman 
— what  o  lie  does  that  word  carry— except,  perhaps, 
in  monsters,  insects,  and  fish.  I  never  yet  heard  of 
the  parental  tenderness  of  a  trout,  eating  up  his  lit- 
tle baby,  ror  of  the  filial  gratitude  of  a  spider,  nip- 
ping the  life  out  of  his  grey-headed  father,  ond 
usurping  his  web.  But  if  you  would  see  the  purest^ 
the  sincerest,  the  most  affecting  piety  of  a  parent's 
love,  startle  a  young  family  of  quails,  and  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  mother.  She  will  not  leave  you.  No, 
not  she.  But  she  will  fall  at  your  feet,  uttering  a 
noise  which  none  but  o  tlistressed  mother  can  moke, 
and  she  will  run,  and  flutter,  and  seem  to  try  to  be 
caught,  and  cheat  your  out'^t retched  hand,  ana  affect 
to  be  wiug-broken,  and  wounded,  and  yet  have  just 
strength  to  tumble  along,  until  she  has  drawn  you, 
fatigued,  a  safe  distance  from  her  threatened  chil- 
dren, and  the  young  hopes  of  her  heart ;  and  then 
will  she  mount,  whirri:.g  with  glad  strength,  and 
away  tlirough  the  maze  of  trees  you  have  not  seen 
before,  like  a  close-shot  bullet,  fly  to  her  skulking  in- 
fanta. Listen  now.  Do  you  hear  tboee  three  half- 
plaintive  notes,  quickly  and  clearly  poured  outf 
bhe  is  calling  the  boys  and  girls  together.  She 
sings  not  now  "  Bob  "White  I"  nor  "  Ah  I  Bob 
White!**  That  is  her  husband's  love-call,  or  his 
trumpet-blast  of  defiance.  But  she  calls  sweetly 
and  softly  for  her  lost  children.  Ileor  them  "  peep  t 
peep!  peep!"  at  the  welcome  voice  of  Oieir  mo- 
ther's love!  They  are  coming  together.  Soon  the 
whole  family  will  meet  again.  It  is  a  foul  sin  to 
disturb  them ;  but  retread  your  devious  way,  and 
let  her  hear  your  coming  footsteps,  breaking  down 
the  briers,  as  you  renew  the  danger.  She  is  qiiiet. 
Not  a  word  is  passed  between  the  fearful  fugitives. 
>'ow,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  lie  low,  keep 
still,  and  imitate  the  call  of  the  hen-ouail.  O,  mother! 
mother !  how  your  heart  would  aie  if  you  could 
witness  the  deception !  The  little  ones  raise  up  their 
trembling  heads,  and  catch  comfort  and  imagined 
safety  from  the  sound.  "  Peep  1  peep !"  they  come 
to  you,  straining  their  little  eyes,  and  clustering  to- 
gether, and  ar.swering,  seem  to  say,  "  WTiere  is  she? 
Mother !  motl  i  o r !  v.-  e  are  here ! " 

I  knew  nn  Lthiopian  once — ^he  lives  yet  in  a  hovel, 
on  the  brush  plains  of  Matowocs — ^who  called  a 
whole  bevy  togetlier  in  that  woy.  He  first  shot  the 
parent  bird;  and  when  the  murderous  villoin  hod 
ranged  them  in  close  company,  while  they  were 
looking  over  each  other's  necks,  and  mingling  their 
doubts,  and  hopes,  and  distresses,  in  a  little  circle, 
he  levelled    his  cursed  musket  at  their  unhappy 

breasts,  and  butchered "Wliat!    all  my  pretty 

ones  1  Did  you  say  all  f"  He  did ;  and  he  lives  yet! 
O,  let  me  not  meet  that  nigger  six  miles  north  of 
Patchogne,  in  o  place  where  the  scrub  oaks  cover 
with  cavernous  gloom  a  sudden  precipice,  at  whoso 
bottom  lies  a  deep  lake,  unknown  but  to  the  Xwaaek, 
and  the  lost  deer  hunter.  For  my  soul's  sake,  let 
me  not  encounter  him  in  the  grim  ravines  of  the 
Callicoon,  in  Sullivan,  where  the  everlasting  dark- 
ness of  the  hemlock  forests  would  sanctify  virtuous 
murder ! 


HmX  TUXB  Am  ABAVS-TABDS. 

I  went  to  church  one  night  last  week, 

Ibam  forte  via  sacra, — 

as  Horace  has  it ;  and  into  what  shrine  of  shrines 
should  my  sinful  feet  be  led,  but  into  the  freshly 
hallowed  tabernacle  of  the  new  free  chapel.    It  was 
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Carnival  veelc  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  season 
of  Calvinistie  Pentecost ;  atid  ouc  of  the  niissionaiy 
societies  in  the  celebration  of  its  blessed  triumphs, 
bulged  otU,  on  that  night,  from  the  windows  of  the 
gigantic  meeting-house,  like  tlie  golden  glories  of 
thickly  crowded  whcat-sheaft  from  the  granary  of  a 
hearen-prospered  ganierer.  Not,  however,  did  the 
zeal  of  a  Crusader  against  the  Paynim,  nor  the  ex- 
pected rehearsal  of  tho  victories  of  the  Christian 
soldier,  draw  me,  unaccustomed,  upon  holy  ground. 
Wherefore  did  I,  just  now,  pricked  by  conscience, 
stop  short  in  the  middle  of  tout  line  irom  Flaecua 
I  oonld  not  add 

'  «-4lcat  mens  est  mos. 

'*  Metu  moi^  stuck  in  my  throat  It  was  no  good 
grace  of  mine.  Non  nobis.  Reader,  I  confess  to 
thee  that  I  was  charmed  into  the  Tabernacle  by  a 
hymn  tune. 

Now,  before  I  ask  for  absolution,  let  me  declare, 
that  my  late  unfrequeat  visitation  of  the  church  is 
to  be  attributed  to  no  lack  of  disposition  for  faithful 
duty,  but  to  the  new-fangled  notions  and  fashions  of 
the  elders  and  preachers,  and  to  my  dislike  for  the 
new  church  music. 

It  had  been  an  unhappy  day  with  me.  My  note 
lay  over  in  the  Manhattan ;  and  I  had  ascertained 
that  some  "  regulated"  suburban  "  building  lots," 
which  I  had  bought  a  few  duys  before,  nnsigiit  un- 
seen, upon  the  assurimce  of  a  '*  truly  sincere  friend," 
were  lands  covered  with  water,  green  mud,  and 
blackberry  bushes,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley, 
untraversable  and  impenetrable  as  a  Florida  ham- 
mock. Abstracted,  in  uncomfoi-table  medibition,  I 
threaded  my  unconscious  pathway  ho!neward,  the 
jargon  of  tlie  confused  noises  of  Broadway  falling 
upon  my  tympanum  utterly  unheard.  In  this  en- 
tranced condition,  I  came  abreast  of  the  sto[)s  of  the 
covered  entrance  to  tlie  Tabernacle.  Here  was 
done  a  work  of  speedy  disenchantment  A  strain 
of  music  came  floating  down  the  avenue.  It  was  an 
old  and  fondly  remembered  hymn.  It  was  the 
favorite  tune  of  my  boyhood,  u  was  the  first  tune 
I  ever  learned.  It  was  what  I  loved  to  sing  with 
my  old  nurse  aijd  little  sisters,  when  I  used  to  pray. 
It  was  the  tune  that  even  now  always  makes  iny 
heart  swell,  and  brings  tears  into  my  eyes.  It  was 
Old  Hundbedtb. 

Fellow-sinner,  peradventure,  thou  hast  never  sung 
Old  Hundredth.  Thou  wert  not  blessed  with  pious 
parents.  The  star  of  the  Reformation  hath  not  shone 
upon  thee.  Thou  hast  not  been  moved  and  exalted 
by  the  solemn  ecstasy  of  Martin  Litther.  Perhaps 
thou  hast  bad  eunnchB  and  opera-eiugei-s  to  do  thy 
vicarious  devotions,  in  recitative,  ana  elaborate  can- 
tatas; scaling  Heaven  by  appoggiaturas  upon  the 
rungs  of  a  metrical  ladder,  l^y  down  uiis  dis- 
course. Such  as  thou  cannot — ^yet  I  bethink  me 
now  bow  I  shall  teach  thee  to  comprehend  and  feel. 
Thou  hast  seen  and  heard  Der  Freischutz  f  I  know 
that  thou  hast  Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  before 
these  good  people.  They  phiy  it  at  the  phiy-house, 
it  is  true;  but  what  of  that;  what  else  is  it  than  a 
German  camp-meeting  sermon  set  to  music  f  It  is  a 
solemn  drama,  showing,  terribly,  the  certain  and 
awful  iate  of  the  wicked.  There  is  a  single  strain 
of  an  authena  in  that  operatic  homily — ^worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  piece;— dost  thou  not  remember  the  bar- 
mon  V  of  the  early  matin  hymn  unexpectedly  spring- 
ing from  the  choir  in  the  neighboring  village  church, 
which,  faintly  beffinning,  swells  upon  your  ear,  and 
vpon  poor  Caspars,  too,  pleading  with  his  irresolute 
soul,  just  as  the  old  head-ranger  has  almost  per- 
suaded the  unhappy  boy  to  renounce  the  devil,  and 
to  become  goodf    Vcet  thou  not  lemeinber,  as  the 


tune  gi*ows  upon  his  ear,  the  strong  reM>lntion  sud- 
denly taken,  the  subdued  joy,  the  meek  rupture  that 
illumine  the  face  of  the  penitent;  and  how,  witli 
head  bowed  down  and  humble  feet,  he  follows  his 
old  friend  to  the  fountain  of  pardon  and  to  the  alt-ir 
of  reconciliation  t  I  see  that  thou  rememberest,  and 
— thou  art  moved ;~-"  Be  these  tears  wet  ?" 

Here  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  reader,  that  the  similarity  of  Caspar's  oa^ 
and  my  own  is  at  an  end.  Poetical  justice  required 
that  Von  Weber's  Zamiel  should  carry  off  repenting 
Caspar  from  the  very  entrance  to  the  sanctuai-y ; — 
the  civil  sexton  of  the  Tabernacle  asked  me  to  walk 
in,  and  showed  me  to  a  seat 

The  hymn  went  up  like  the  fragrance  of  a  magni- 
ficent sacritice.  Every  voice  in  that  crowded  house 
was  uplifted,  and  swelled  the  choral  harmony.  The 
various  parts  fell  into  each  other  like  mingling 
water,  and  mode  one  magnificent  stream  of  music ; 
but  yet  you  could  recognise  the  constituent  melo- 
dies of  which  the  harmonious  whole  was  made  up ; 
you  could  distinguish  the  deep  voice  of  maidiood ; 
the  shrill  pipe  of  boys,  and  the  confident  treble  of 
the  maiden  communicant, — all  singing  with  earnest- 
ness and  sti*eiigth,  and  just  as  God  and  religion 
tauglit  them  to  sing,  ilirectly  from  the  heart  To 
me,  one  of  the  best  recommendations  of  Old  Hun- 
dredth is,  that  every  Protestant  knows  it,  and  can 
sing  it  You  cannot  sing  it  wrong.  There  is  no 
fugue,  nor  da  eapo,  nor  place  to  rest  and  place  to 
begin,  nor  place  to  shake,  nor  any  other  meretricious 
affectation  about  it  The  most  ingenious  chorister — 
and  the  churoh  is  cursed  with  some  who  are  skilful 
to  a  wonder  in  dampening  people's  piety,  by  tearing 
God's  praises  to  tatters— cannot  find  a  place  in  Ola 
Hundredth  where  he  eim  introduce  a  nourish  or  a 
shake.  Beo  gratiat  for  the  comfortable  triumph 
over  vainglory.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  school- 
master to  inti'oduce  a  new  letter  into  the  alphabet; 
and  old  Hundredth  may  be  said,  in  some  sense, 
once  to  have  been  tlie  iQphabet  of  Christian  psal- 
mody. I  remember  a  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of 
A  B  C  for  Protestant  children  learning  to  sing.  It 
was  the  universal  psalm  of  family  worahip.  But  its 
day  has  gone  by.  It  is  not  a  fashionable  tune.  Yon 
seldom  hear  it  except  in  the  country  churches,  and 
in  those  not  noted  ror  high-priced  pews  and  **  good 
society." 

There  is  much  solemn  effect  in  the  accompaniment 
of  vocal  music  by  a  discreetly  played  organ ;  but  in 
my  oars  Old  Emndredth  suffers  by  the  assistanccL 
The  hired  organist  and  bellows-blower  have  each 
his  quota  of  duty  to  perform,  and  they  generally  do  it 
with  so  much  seal,  that  the  more  excellent  musio  of 
the  human  voice  is  utterly  drowned.  And  then 
there  is  a  prelude,  and  a  running  up  and  down  of 
keys,  which  takes  off  your  attention,  and  makes  you 
think  of  the  flippancy  of  the  player's  fingers,  and 
that  your  business  is  to  listen  and  not  to  sing.  No ; 
if  you  would  hear,  and  sing  Old  Hondredtli  aright, 
go  into  one  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  that 
has  retained  somewhat  of  the  simplicity  and  humi- 
lity of  the  early  church ;  or  into  the  solemn  aisles 
of  the  temples  which  the  Creator  hath  builded  in 
the  woods  for  the  Methodists  to  go  out  and  worship 
in.  There  you  may  enjoy  the  tune  in  its  original, 
incorrupt  excellence,  and  join  in  a  universal  song  of 
devotion  from  the  whole  assembled  people. 

To  Martin  Lather  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  writing 
Old  Hundredth.  But  the  tune  was  older  than  he. 
It  took  its  birth  with  the  Christian  Church.  It  was 
bom  in  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice  with  which 
the  early  Christians  spoke  their  Saviour's  praise^ 
Martin  Lather  never  aid  more  than  to  catch  the 
floatmg  religion  of  the  hymn,  and  write  it  in  musi- 
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cal  leitei^.  It  wm  snch  music  thot  the  poor  of  the 
world,  out  of  whom  the  church  was  chosen,  used  to 
sing  for  their  consolation  amid  the  persecutions  of 
their  Pagan  masters.  It  was  such  simple  music  that 
Paul  a;:d  Silas  sang,  at  midnight,  in  the  prison- 
house.  It  was  such  that  afterwards  rang  from  crng 
to  crag  in  the  mountain  fastnee^es  of  Scotland,  wlien 
the  hunted  Covenanters  saluted  the  dawning  Sab- 
bath. Such  simple  music  was  heard  at  night  in  11  in 
the  tents  of  the  Christian  soldiery,  that  prevailed,  ' 
by  the  help  of  the  God  of  battles,  at  Nar»eby  and  ! 
Marston  Moor.  Such  sang  our  Puritan  fathers,  | 
when,  in  distress  for  their  forlorn  condition,  they 
gave  themselves,  first  to  God  and  then  to  one 
another.  Such  sang  they  on  the  shore  of  Holland, 
when,  with  prayers  and  tears,  their  holy  community 
divided  itself,  and  when  the  first  American  pilgrims 
trod,  with  fearful  feet,  the  deck  of  tlie  precious- 
freighted  May-flower.  - 

Amidst  the  Btorm  they  Mmp, 

And  the  stare  heard  and  the  sea! 
And  the  sounding  alftlcs  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  antht'in  of  the  free  1 

•  ••••••* 

Where  are  all  the  old  hymn  tunes  that  the 
churches  used  to  singf  Where  are  '*  Majesty,'*  and 
"  Wdls,"  and  "  Winfiiam,'*  and  "Jordan," and  "  De- 
vizes," and  otlier  tunes, — ^not  all  great  compositions, 
but  dear  to  us  because  our  fathers  eung  them  f 

The  old-fashioned  church  music  has  been  pushed 
from  its  stool  by  two  sets  of  innovators.  First, 
from  the  rich,  sleepy  churches,  it  has  been  expelled 
by  the  choristers,  who  seem  to  prefer  to  set  a  tune 
which  only  themselves  can  warole,  as  if  the  better 
to  show  forth  their  clear  alto  voices  and  splendid 
power  of  execution.  No  objection  is  made  to  this 
monopoly  of  the  musical  part  of  the  devotion  of  the 
congregations ;  for  it  is  getting  to  be  the  &sliion  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  polite  to  sing  in  church. 
Secondly,  from  the  new-light  conventicles,  the  e5c- 
pulsion  has  been  eil'ected  by  those  reformers  of  the 
reformation,  who  have  compelled  Dr.  Watts,  not 
pious  enough,  forsooth,  to  stand  aside  for  their  own 
more  spiritual  performances.  The  old  hymn  tun^ 
will  not  suit  these  precious  compositions.  But  with 
genuine  good  taste  m  their  adaptation  of  melodies  to 
words,  they  have  made  a  ludicrous  enough  collec- 
tion of  musical  fancies,  of  all  varieties,  of  tragedy  and 
farce.  Some  of  their  ecstasies  are  intended  to  strike 
sinners  down  by  wild  whoopings  copied  from  the  in- 
cantations of  Indian  "  medicine  feasts,"  brining  pre- 
sent hell  before  the  victim,  and  of  which  his  fright- 
ened or  crazed,  but  not  converted  nor  convinced  soul, 
has  an  antetaste  in  the  howling  of  the  discord.  Of 
this  sort  of  composition  tiiere  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  bhakine  Quakers  to  be  sung 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  dancinff ;  I  mean  that 
abortion  of  some  fanatic  brain  which  ia  adapted  to 
the  horrid  words  of 

O I  there  will  be  waning, 
Walllug,  wailing,  irnillng, 
0!  there  will  be  walling  I  ieo. 

Some  preachers  have  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  circumvent  the  devil  by  stealing  some  of  his 
song  tunes;  as  though  profane  music  could  win 
souu  to  love  piety  better  than  the  hymns  of  the 
saints ;  and  accordingly  they  have  introduced  into 
their  flocks  such  melodies  as  "Auld  I^ang  Syne," 
and  "Home,  sweet  Home!"  OI  could  it  be  per- 
mitted to  John  RobiiiBon,  the  pastor  of  the  Mew 
England  pilgrims ;  to  John  Cotton,  he  who,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  was  "  one  of  those  olive 
trees  which  afford  a  singular  measure  of  oil  for  the 
illumination  of  the  sanctuary" — ^to  John  Fisk,  who 
for  '*  twenty  years  did  shine  in  the  golden  candle- 


stick of  Chelmsford" — ^to  Brewstei^-to  Mather— to 
any  of  those  fathers  of  the  American  chorch,  to 
revisit  this  world,  what  would  they  not  lament  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  I 

▲  SBABK  BTOKT— raOM  WiMM  KULRD  JJIJ. 

*•  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Locus,  in  reply  to  a  unani- 
mous call  for  a  story — ^the  relics  of  supper  having 
been  removed,  all  to  the  big  stone  medicine  jug, — 
"  ril  go  ahead,  if  you  say  so.  Here's  the  story.  It 
Ib  true,  upon  my  honor,  from  beginning  to  end — 
every  word  of  it  I  once  crossed  over  to  FaulkneKs 
islnnd,  to  fish  for  taiUaug%,  as  the  north  side  people . 
call  black  fish,  on  the  reefs  hard  by,  in  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  Tim  Titus, — who  died  of  l^e  dropsy 
down  at  Shinnecock  point,  last  spring, — lived  there 
then.  Tim  was  a  right  good  fellow,  only  he  drank 
rather  too  much. 

"  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  July ;  the  sharks 
and  the  dog-fish  had  just  begun  to  spoil  sport  When 
Tim  told  me  about  tne  sharks,  I  resolved  to  ^  pre- 
pared to  entertain  these  aquatic  savages  with  all 
Decomiiig  attention  and  regard,  if  there  sliould 
chance  to  be  any  interloping  about  our  fishing 
ground.  So  we  rigged  out  a  set  of  extra  large  hooks, , 
and  shipped  some  roue-yarn  and  steel  chain,  an  axe, 
a  couple  of  clubifi.  and  an  old  harpoon,  in  addition  to 
our  ordinary  eijuipments,  and  off  we  started.  We 
threw  out  our  anchor  at  half  ebb  tide,  and  took  some 
thumping  large  fish ; — ^twoof  them  weigheil  thirteen 
pounds— so  you  may  judge.  The  reef  where  we  lay, 
was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island,  and,  perhaps, 
a  mile  from  the  Connecticut  shore.  We  floated  there 
very  quietly,  throwing  out  and  hauling  in,  until  the 
breaking  of  my  line,  with  a  sudden  and  severe  jerk, 
informed  us  that  the  sea  attorneys  were  in  waiting, 
down  st^rs ;  and  we  accordingly  prepared  to  give 
them  a  retainer.  A  salt  pork  cloak  upon  one  of  our 
magnum  hooks,  forthwith  engaged  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  our  service.  We  got  him  alongside,  and  by 
dint  of  piercing,  and  thrusting,  and  banging,  we  ac 
complislied  a  most  exciting  and  merry  murder.  We 
had  business  enough  of  the  kind  to  keep  us  employ- 
eil  until  near  low  water.  By  tliis  time,  the  bharks 
had  all  cleared  out,  and  the  black  fi^h  were  biting 
again ;  the  rock  began  to  make  its  appearance  above 
the  water,  and  in  a  little  while  its  hard  bald  head 
was  entirely  dry.  Tim  now  proposed  to  set  me  out 
upon  the  rock,  while  he  rowed  ashore  to  get  the  jug, 
which,  strange  to  say,  we  had  left  at  the  house.  I 
assented  to  this  proposition ;  first,  because  I  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  sun  upon  my  tongue,  and 
needed  something  to  take,  by  way  of  medicine;  and 
secondly,  because  the  rock  was  a  favorite  spot  for  a 
rod  and  reel,  and  famous  for  luck ;  so  I  took  my 
traps^  anil  a  box  of  bait,  and  jumped  upon  my  new 
station.    Tim  made  for  the  island. 

Kot  many  men  would  willingly  have  been  left 
upon  a  little  barren  reef,  that  was  covered  by  every 
flow  of  the  tide,  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  waters,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  even  with  an  assur- 
ance from  a  companion  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  mine,  to  return  immediately,  and  lie  by  to  take 
him  efl^.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  excitement  of 
my  sport  was  so  high,  and  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion was  so  delightful,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  the  prosecution  of  my  fun,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene:  It  was 
a  mild  pleasant  afternoon  in  harvest  time.  The  sky 
was  clear  and  pure.  The  deep  blue  Sound,  heaving 
all  around  me,  was  studded  with  craft  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  dimensions,  from  the  dipping  sail-boat  to 
the  rolling  merchantman,  sinking  and  rising  like  sea« 
birds  sporting  with  their  white  wings  in  we  surge. 
The  grain  and  grass,  on  the  neigfabonng  farms,  were 
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gold  aod  green,  and  gracefully  they  bent  obeisance 
to  a  gentle  breathing  southveeter.  Fai-ther  off,  the 
high  upland  and  the  distant  coaat  gave  a  dim  relief 
to  the  prominent  features  of  the  landdcnpe,  and  seem- 
ed the  rich  but  dusky  frame  of  a  brilliant  fairy  pic- 
ture. Then,  how  still  it  was  I  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard,  except  the  occasional  rustling  of  my  own 
motion,  and  the  water  beating  against  the  sides,  or 
gurgling  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  or  except  now 
and  tlien  the  cry  of  a  solitary  saucy  gull,  who  would 
come  out  of  his  way  i:i  the  nrmament,  to  see  what  I 
was  doing  without  a  hoat>  all  aloi;e,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sound ;  and  uho  would  hover,  and  cry,  and 
chatter,  and  make  two  or  three  circling  swoops  and 
dashes  at  me,  and  then,  after  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  glide  away  in  search  of  some  other  fool  to 
scream  at 

I  soon  became  lialf  indolent,  and  quite  indifferent 
about  fishing ;  so  I  stretched  myself  out,  at  full 
length,  upon  the  rock,  and  ^ave  myself  up  to  the 
luxury  of  looking  and  thinking.  The  divine  exer- 
cise soon  put  me  fust  asleep  I  dreamed  away  a 
couple  of  nours,  and  lo!:ger  might  have  dreamed, 
but  for  a  tired  fish-hawk,  who  chose  to  make  my 
head  his  resting  place,  and  who  waked  and  started 
me  to  my  feet 

"Where  is  Tim  Titus!"  I  muttered  to  myself,  as 
I  strained  my  eyes  over  the  now  darkened  water. 
But  none  was  near  me,  to  answer  tlmt  interesting 
question,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  either  Tim 
or  his  boat.  "  He  should  have  been  here  long  ere 
this,"  thought  I,  "  and  he  promised  faithfully  not  to 
stay  long — could  he  have  forgotten?  or  has  he  paid 
too  much  devotion  to  the  jug?" 

I  began  to  feel  uneasy,  for  the  tide  was  rising  fast, 
and  soon  would  cover  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  high 
water  mark  was  at  least  a  foot  above  my  head.  I 
buttoned  up  my  coat,  for  either  the  coming  coolness 
of  the  evening,  or  else  my  growing  apprehensions, 
had  set  me  trembling  and  chattering  most  painfully. 
I  braced  my  nerves,  and  set  my  teeth,  ana  tried  to 
hum  "  begone  dull  care,"  keeping  time  with  my 
fists  upon  my  thigha  But  what  music  I  what  me- 
lancholy merriment  I  I  started  and  shuddered  at 
the  doleful  sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  am  not  natu- 
rally a  coward,  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  man 
who  would  not,  in  such  a  situation,  be  alarmed.  It 
is  a  cruel  death  to  die,  to  be  merely  drowned,  and 
to  ^o  through  the  ordinary  common-places  of  suffo- 
cation, but  to  see  your  aeath  gradually  rising  to 
your  eyes,  to  feel  the  water  mounting,  inch  by  inch, 
U|)on  your  shivering  sides,  and  to  anticipate  the  cer- 
tainly coming,  choking  struggle  for  your  last  breath, 
when,  with  the  gurgling  sound  of  an  overflowing 
brook  taking  a  new  direction,  the  cold  brine  pours 
into  mouth,  ears^  and  nostrils,  usurping  the  seat  and 
avenues  of  health  and  life,  and,  with  gradual  flow, 
stifling — ^smothering— suffocating  I — It  were  better 
to  die  a  thousand  common  deaths. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  salt  water  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  of  con- 
templation. However,  the  rock  was  not  yet  cover- 
ed, anf  hope»  blessed  hope,  stuck  faithfully  by  me. 
To  beguile,  if  possible,  tne  weary  time,  I  put  on  a 
bait,  and  threw  oat  for  a  fish.  I  was  sooner  success- 
ful than  I  could  have  wished  to  be,  for  hardly  had 
my  line  struck  the  water,  before  the  hook  was  swal- 
lowed, and  my  rod  was  bent  with  the  dead  hard  pull 
of  a  twelve  n>ot  shark.  I  let  it  run  about  nfty 
yards,  and  then  reeled  up.  He  appeared  not  at  aU 
alarmed,  and  I  could  scarcely  feel  him  bear  upon  my 
fine  hair  Hue.  He  followed  the  pull  gently,  and  un- 
resisting, came  up  to  the  rock,  laid  his  nose  upon  its 
side,  and  lookea  up  into  my  face,  not  as  if  utterly 
unconcerned,  but  with  a  sort  of  quizzical  impudence, 


as  though  he  perfectly  understood  the  precarious 
nature  of  my  situation.  The  conduct  of  my  captive 
renewed  and  increased  my  alarm.  And  well  it 
might ;  for  the  tide  was  now  running  over  a  corner 
of  the  rock  behind  me,  and  a  small  stream  rushed 
through  a  cleft,  or  fissure,  by  my  side,  and  formed  a 
puddle  at  my  very  feet  I  broke  my  hook  out  of 
the  monster's  mouth,  and  leaned  upon  my  rod  for 
support 

"  Where  is  Tim  Titus?"— I  cried  aloud—"  Curse 
on  the  drunken  vagabond  I  will  he  never  come?" 

My  ejaculations  did  no  good.  Ko  Timothy  ap- 
peared. It  became  evident,  that  I  must  prepare  for 
drowning,  or  for  action.  The  reef  was  completely 
covered,  and  the  water  was  above  the  soles  of  my 
feet  I  was  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  and  as  to  ever 
reaching  the  Island,  I  could  not  even  hope  for  that 
However,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  I  tried  to 
encourage  myself,  by  reflecting  that  necessity  was 
the  mother  of  invention  and  that  desperation  will 
sometimes  insure  success.  Besides,  too,  I  considered 
and  took  comfort,  from  the  thought  that  I  could 
wait  for  Tim,  so  long  as  I  had  a  foothold,  and  then 
commit  myself  to  the  uncertain  strength  of  my  arms 
and  l^s,  for  sid  vation.  So  I  turned  my  bait  box  up- 
side down,  and  mounting  upon  that,  endeavored  to 
comfort  my  spirits,  and  be  courageous,  but  submis- 
sive to  my  fatCL  I  thought  of  deatii,  and  what  it 
might  bnn^  with  it,  and  I  tried  to  repent  of  the 
multiplied  iniquities  of  my  almost  wasted  life ;  but 
I  found  that  that  was  no  place  for  a  sinner  to  settle 
his  accounts.     Wretched  soul  I  pray,  I  could  not 

The  water  had  now  got  above  my  ankles,  when, 
to  my  inexpressible  ioy,  I  saw  a  sloop  bending  down 
towards  me,  with  tne  evident  intention  of  picking 
me  up.  No  man  can  imagine  what  were  the  sensa- 
tions of  gratitude  which  filled  my  bosom  at  that 
moment 

When  she  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  reef^ 
I  sung  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm  to  luff  up,  and  lie 
by,  and  lower  the  boat ;  but  to  my  amazement,  I 
could  get  no  reply,  nor  no  notice  <Sf  my  request  I 
entreated  them  for  the  love  of  heaven  to  take  me 
off,  and  I  promised,  I  know  not  what  rewards,  that 
were  entirely  beyond  my  power  of  bestowaL  But 
the  brutal  wretch  of  a  captain,  muttering  somethinff 
to  the  effect  of  "  that  he  hadn't  time  to  stop,"  and 
giving  me  the  kind  and  sensible  advice  to  pull  off 
my  coat,  and  swim  ashore,  put  the  helm  hard  down, 
and  away  bore  the  «loop  on  the  other  tack. 

"  Heartless  villain !" — I  shrieke  1  out  in  the  torture 
of  my  disappointment ;  '*  may  God  reward  your  in- 
humanity." The  crew  answered  my  prayer  with  a 
coarse,  loud  laugh,  and  the  cook  asked  me  through 
a  speaking  trumpet,  "  If  I  wasn't  afraid  of  catching 
cold," — the  black  rascal! 

It  was  now  time  to  strip ;  for  my  knees  felt  the 
cold  tide,  and  the  wind,  dying  away,  left  a  heavy 
swell,  that  swayed  and  shook  the  box  upon  which  I 
was  mounted,  so  that  I  had  occasionally  to  stoop,  and 
paddle  with  my  hands,  against  the  water,  in  order 
to  preserve  my  perpen^cular.  The  setting  sun  sent 
his  almost  horizontal  streams  of  fire  across  the  dark 
waters,  making  them  gloomy  and  terrific,  by  the 
contrast  of  his  amber  and  purple  glories.       » 

Somethinff  glided  by  me  in  the  water,  and  then 
made  a  sudden  halt  I  looked  upon  the  black  mass, 
and,  as  my  eye  ran  along  its  dark  outline,  I  saw,  with 
horror,  it  was  a  shark ;  the  identical  monster,  out  of 
whose  mouth  I  had  just  broken  my  hook.  He  was 
fishing,  now,  for  me,  and  was  evidently  only  wait- 
ing for  the  tide  to  rise  high  enough  above  the  rock, 
to  glut  at  once  his  hunger  and  revenge.  As  the  wa- 
ter continued  to  mount  above  my  knees,  he  seemed 
to  grow  more  hungry  and  familiar.     At  last,  he 
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nuid«  a  desperate  dmih,  and  approached  within  an 
inch  of  my  legs,  turned  upon  his  oack,  and  opened  his 
huge  jaws  for  an  atttick.  With  desperate  strength, 
I  thrust  the  end  of  my  rod  violently  at  his  mouth ; 
and  the  brass  bend,  ringing  against  his  teeth,  threw 
him  back  into  the  deep  current,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him  entirely.  This,  however,  was  but  a  momentary 
repulse ;  for  in  the  next  minute,  be  was  close  behind 
my  back,  and  pulling  at  tlie  skirts  of  my  fustian  coat, 
which  hung  dipping  into  the  water.  I  leaned  for- 
ward hastily,  and  endeavored  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  dangerous  grasp,  but  the  monster's  teeth 
-V^ere  too  firmly  set,  and  his  immense  strength  nearly 
drew  me  over.  So,  down  flew  my  rod,  and  off  went 
my -jacket,  devoted  peace-offerings  to  my  voracious 
visiter. 

In  an  instant,  the  waves  all  around  ma  were  lash- 
ed into  froth  and  foam.  No  sooner  was  my  poor  old 
sporting  friend  drawn  under  the  surface,  than  it  was 
fought  for  by  at  least  a  dozen  enormous  combatantal 
The  battle  rnged  upon  every  side.  High,  black  fins 
rushed  now  here,  now  there,  and  long,  stroisg  tails 
scattered  sleet  and  froth,  and  the  brine  was  thrown 
up  in  jets,  and  eddied,  and  curled,  and  feU,  and  swell- 
ed, like  a  whirlpool  in  Hell-gate. 

Of  no  long  duration,  however,  was  this  fishy 
tourney.  It  seemed  soon  to  be  discovered  that 
the  prize  contended  for,  contained  nothing  edible 
but  cheese  and  crackers,  and  no  flesh,  and  as  its  mu- 
tilated fragments  rose  to  the  surface,  the  waves  sub- 
sided into  their  fonner  smooth  condition.  Not  till 
then  did  I  experience  the  real  terrors  of  my  situa- 
tion. As  I  looked  around  me  to  see  what  had  becou  i  c 
of  the  robbers,  I  counted  one,  two,  three,  yes,  up  to 
twelve,  successively  of  the  largest  sharks  I  ever  saw, 
floating  in  a  circle  around  me,  like  divergent  rays, 
all  mathematically  equidistiiut  from  the  i-ock,  and 
from  each  other;  each  perfectly  motionless,  and 
with  his  gloating,  fiery  eye  fixed  mil  and  fierce  n^^on 
me.  Basilisks  and  rattle-snakes!  how  the  fire  of 
their  steady  eyes  entered  into  my  heart  I  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  whose  radii  were  sharks  I  I  was 
the  unsprung,  or  rather  unchetocd  game,  at  which  a 
pack  of  hunting  sea-dogs  was  making  a  dead  point  I 

Thei*e  was  one  old  fellow,  thut  kept  within  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  captain,  or  leader  of  the  band ;  or,  rather,  he  act- 
ed as  the  coroner  for  the  other  twelve  of  the  inqui- 
sition, that  were  summoned  to  sit  on,  and  eat  up  my 
body.  He  glided  around  and  about,  and  every  now 
and  then  would  stop,  and  touch  his  nose  against 
some  of  his  comrades,  and  seem  to  consult,  or  to  give 
instructions  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  operation. 
Occasionally,  he  would  scull  himself  up  towards  me, 
and  examine  the  condition  of  my  flesh,  and  then 
again  glide  back,  and  rejoin  the  trou])e,  and  flnp  his 
tail,  and  have  another  confabulation.  The  old  ras- 
cal had,  no  doubt,  been  out  into  the  highways  and 
bye-ways,  and  collected  this  company  of  his  friends 
and  kin-fish,  and  invited  them  to  supper.  I  must 
confess,  that  horribly  as  I  felt,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  a  tea  party  of  demure  old  maids,  sitting  in 
a  solemn  circle,  with  their  skinny  hands  in  their 
laps,  licking  their  expecting  lips,  while  their  hostess 
bustles  4ibout  in  the  important  functions  of  her  pre- 
parations. With  what  an  eye  have  I  seen  such  ap- 
purtenances of  humanity  survey  the  location  and 
adjustment  of  some  especial  condiment,  which  is 
about  to  be  submitted  to  criticism  and  consump- 
tion. 

My  sensations  began  to  be,  now,  most  exquisite 
indeed ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  thenu  I 
was  neither  hot  nor  cold,  frightened  nor  composed; 
but  I  had  a  combination  of  all  kinds  of  feelings  and 
emotions.    The  present,  past,  future,  heaven,  earth, 


my  &ther«nd  mother,  a  little  girl  I  knew  once,  and 
the  sharks,  were  all  eonfusedly  mixed  up  together, 
and  swelled  my  crazy  brain  almost  to  bursting.  I 
cried,  and  laughed,  and  shouted,  and  screamed  for 
Tim  Titua  In  a  fit  of  most  wise  madness,  I  opened 
my  broad-bladed  fishing  knife,  and  waved  it  around 
my  head,  with  an  air  of  defiance.  As  the  tide  con- 
tinued to  rise,  my  extravagance  of  madness  mount- 
ed. At  one  time,  I  became  persuaded  that  my  tide- 
waiters  were  reasonable  beings,  who  might  be  talked 
into  mercy  and  humanity,  if  a  body  could  only  hit 
upon  tiie  nght  text  So,  I  bowed,  and  gesticulated, 
and  threw  out  my  hands,  and  talked  to  them,  as 
friends  and  brotliers,  members  of  my  family,  oou- 
sins,  uncles,  aunts,  people  waiting  to  have  their  bills 
paid; — I  scolded  them  as  my  servants;  I  abused 
them  as  duns ;  I  .'mplored  them  as  jurymen  sitting 
on  the  question  of  my  life ;  I  congratulated  and  flat- 
tered them  as  my  comrades  upon  some  glorious  en- 
terprise ;  I  sung  and  ranted  to  them,  now  as  an  actor 
in  a  play-house,  aid  now  as  an  elder  at  a  comp- 
meetirg ;  in  one  moment,  roaring 

On  this  oold  flintj  rock,  I  will  lay  down  my  head, 

and  in  the  next,  givirg  out  to  my  attentive  hearers 
for  singii:g,  the  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts  so  admirably  a|>- 
propriatc  to  the  occasion. 

On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stand, 
WhUe  fiery  billows  roll  below. 

In  the  meantime,  the  water  had  got  well  up  to- 
wards my  shoulders,  and  while  I  was  shaking  and 
vibrating  upon  my  uncertain  foothold,  I  felt  thp  cold 
i.ose  of  the  captain  of  the  band  snubbing  against  my 
side.  Desperately,  and  without  a  definite  object,  I 
struck  my  knife  at  one  of  his  eyes,  and  by  some  sin- 
gular fortune  cut  it  clean  out'from  the  socket.  The 
shark  darted  back,  and  halted.  In  an  instant  hope 
and  reason  came  to  my  relief;  and  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  if  I  could  only  blind  the  monster,  I  might 
yet  escape.  Accordingly,  I  stood  ready  for  the  next 
attack. .  The  loss  of  an  eye  did  not  seem  to  affect 
him  much,  for,  alter  shnkiug  his  head  once  or  twice, 
he  came  up  to  me  again,  and  when  he  was  about 
half  an  inch  off,  turned  upon  his  back.  This  was 
the  critical  moment  Witli  a  most  unaccountaUe 
presence  of  mind,  I  laid  hold  of  his  nose  with  my 
left  hand,  and  with  my  right,  I  scooped  out  his  re- 
maining organ  of  vision.  He  opened  his  bi^  mouth, 
and  champed  his  long  teeth  at  me,  in  despair.  But 
it  was  all  over  with  him.  I  raised  my  right  foot 
and  gave  him  a  hard  shove,  and  he  ghded  off  into 
dee})  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  youll  think  it  a  hard 
story,  but  it  is  none  tlie  less  a  fact,  that  I  served 
every  remainingone  of  those  nineteen  sharks  in  the 
same  fat^hion.  They  all  came  up  to  me,  one  by  one, 
regularly,  and  in  order;  and  I  scooped  their  ey%8 
out,  and  gave  them  a  shove,  and  they  went  off  into 
deep  water,  just  like  so  many  lambs.  By  the  time 
I  had  scooped  out  and  blinded  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
them,  they^  began  to  seem  so  scarce,  that  1  thought  I 
would  swim  for  the  island,  and  fight  tlie  rest  (or  fun, 
on  the  way ;  but  just  then,  Tim  Titus  hove  in  sight, 
and  it  had  got  to  be  almost  dark,  and  I  concluded  to 
get  aboard,  and  rest  myselC 

ALEXANDER  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 

CoMMA^^DEB  Mackenzie,  of  the  Navy,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Yectr  in  Spain  and  oiber  popular 
works,  was  bom  in  New  York  on  the  6tn  of 
April,  1 603.  His  father  was  John  Slidell,  a  highly 
esteemed  merchant  of  the  city.  Mis  moUier,  Mar> 
gery  or  May,  as  she  was  called,  Mackenzie,  was  a 
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natiTe  of  the  HiKhlandB  of  Bootl:md,  who  came  to  i 
America  when  elie.was  quite  a  child.  Mr.  HIidell 
van  a  man  of  great  intelligeace  and  of  (i  high  ! 
mural  and  religiom  oburecler,  He  was  fond  of  : 
hooka,  andpassed  hiaeveuingj  in  reodingaluud  to  I 
hisfamily,  a  trait  which  hia  son  conticiiied.  There  ! 
are  no  anecdotea  of  the  early  yean  of  the  latter  i 
preserved;  but  he  has  been  heard  lo  say  that  as  I 
a  child  he  waa  no  studeut  and  nut  at  all  preco- 
cious.  He  waa  at  board!  ng-ec  boot  until  his  early 
entrnnoeinto  the  Navy,  January  1,  1816,  at  an  age  j 
'  which  precluded  EoanyopiHirtuaities  of  oduoatiou;  ; 
but  thedefiweooyof  whieh  hij  indomitable  habits  , 
of  application  in  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
Bciencee  connected  with  his  profession,  and  liis 
strong  natoral  powers  of  observation,  fully  snp- 
plied.  His  letters  written  at  sixteuit  and  seven- 
teen, when  he  was  on  ix>ard  of  the  Macedoiiian  in 
the  Pacidc,  exhibit  th'os  early  bis  settled  habits  of 
atady,  and  his  earnest  sense  of  what  was  ^ingon 
aroand  him.  At  nineteen  he  took  oommand  of  a 
merchant  vessel  to  improve  himself  in  his  profes- 
aaa.  In  18M  he  was  on  duty  in  the  brig  Terrier 
on  the  We^t  India,  sEatiori,  seeking  for  piratt-s, 
when  a  lieoond  attack  of  yellow  fever  led  to  hi>i 
return  home ;  and  in  the  outuiiiii  of  1825,  the 
year  of  his  appointment  to  a  lieutenanoy,  he  vi- 
sited Europe,  on  leave  of  absence,  fur  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  spent  a  year  in  France,  niossly 
in  study,  and  then  commenced  the  tour  in  Spain, 
the  incideats  of  which  he  sobsequently  ptve  to 
the  world  in  his  publication,  the  Year  in  Spain, 
which  first  appeared  in  Boston  in  1829  and  about 
the  same  time  in  London.  Wiisliington  Irving 
was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  Slidell's  visit,  engaged 
in  writing  his  life  of  Columbus,  and  the  two 
friends  passed  tiicir  time  in  intimacy-  It  is  to 
tilidell  that  Irving  alludes  in  a  note  to  hie  work 
on  Culumbos  wliere  ha  says,  "  the  autlior  of  tlii^ 
work  is  indebted  for  the  able  examination  of  tlie 
route  of  Columbus  to  an  officer  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  whose  name  he  regrets  not  being 
at  liberty  to  mention.  He  has  been  greatly  be- 
nefited in  various  parts  of  this  history  by  nautical 
iufonnation  from  the  same  intelligent  aiiiircc." 
The  Year  in  Spain  was  received  witii  great  favor, 
and  took  its  rank  in  England  and  America  among 
the  Srst  production  of  ila  class.  It  was  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly,  the  Monthly  Review,  and  other 
influential  publications  in  London,  with  many 
oomtnendations  on  its  spirit  utd  interest,  aud  the 
fund  of  information  which  the  anthor  had  col- 
lected in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people ;  so 
that  Washington  Irving  then  in  England,  writing 
home,  remarked,  "  It  is  quite  the  fashionable  book 
of  tJie  day,  and  spoken  of  in  the  highest  t«rtiis  in 
the  hif^iest  cirolea.  If  the  Lieutenant  were  in 
London  at  present  he  would  be  quite  a  lion."  It 
bad  tlie  honor  of  a  translation  into  tiie  Swedish 
langnage. 

In  the  years  1630-11-32,  Mr.  Blidell  was  on 
dnty  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Brandy  wine, 
Commodore  Biddle.  Upon  his  return  home  in 
1633  he  published  a  volume  of  Popular  Etsayt  on. 
Natal  ^tijeett,  and  projected  a  two  years'  course 
of  travelling  in -Great  Britain.  He  passed  some 
time  in  England,  made  a  short  viait  to  Spain,  and 
letarned  to  finish  his  tour  in  England  anil  Ireland, 
but  wan  induced  by  the  threatened  conflict  be- 
tween Uie  United  States  and  Fraooe  to  return  to 


Anlerica  to  resume,  if  necessary,  the  active  duties 

of  his  profession.  There  being  no  pniliabihty  of' 
warhe  prepared  at  home  his  book.  The  Aintrieau 
in  Rigiaiid,  and  shortiy  after  the  two  volumes  of 
Spain  Renmted.  At  this  time,  in  1836,  he  pub- 
lished a  revised  and  enlaived  edition  of  the  Year 
in  Sjain,  in  New  York.  In  1887  ho  Was  ordered 
to  the  Independence  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  filled 
the  dutiea  of  executive  officer  to  Conunodore  Ni- 
ohoLion-  It  was  in  the  winter  of  this  year  that,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  i-equeet  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
he  added,  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
his  mother's  nametohisown.  The Indepondwice 
conveyed  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Minister  to  Russia,  to  St 
Petersburg,  whicli  gave  Ijeuttinant  Shdell  an  op- 
portunity to  write  home  a  description  of  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  ship  at  Cronstadt.  From 
Cronstadt  the  Independence  proceeded  to  Brazil, 
where  Lieutenant  Slidell  was  plaoeil  in  command 
of  the  Dolphin.  His  cruise  in  this  vessel  was  <rf 
much  interest.  He  was  at  Bahia  during  tiie  siege 
of  that  place,  and  nt  itt  surrender,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  political  events  of  tiie  Rio 
de  la  Plata  at  tliot  period,  an  account  of  some  of 
wfiich  he  published  in  a  pamphlet  at  the  time. 
General  Renos  waa  his  wonn  friend,  and  continued 
in  correspondence  with  him  for  many  yean  after. 
The  Araerioan  merchanta  of  Rio  Janeiro  eipressisl 
tlieir  approval  iif  his  course.  He  returned  from 
the  Brazd  station  in  1839. 
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Whilst  in  Boston,  previously  to  the  sailing  of 
the  Independence,  he  was  reqiiested  by  Mr.  Sparks 
to  contribute  a  life  of  Pau!  Jones  to  the  series  of 
American  Biography.  He  anticipated  writing 
this  at  sea,  but  liis  dutiea  prevented.  He  com- 
menced  it  on  his  return,  and  it  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1841. 

Ue  had  a  love  of  country  life,  not  unusual 
with  men  who  pasa  much  of  their  lives  uiion 
the  sea,  and  now  established  hia  home  (he  had 
married,  in  183B,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Morria 
Robinson  of  New  York)  at  a  farm  on  the  Hud- 
son, miilway  between  Sing  Sing  and  Tarrytown. 
Here  he  afterwards  passed  his  time  when  not  oo- 
cupied  in  his  profeocion,  to  which,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  success  in  literatnre,  he  always  oontinned 
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irarmty  attached  as  his  first  duty.  In  the  snniiiier 
of  1840,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Grant  Perry, 
he  wrote  the  life  of  his  father  Commodore  Oliver 
Perry.  In  1841  he  received  his  rank  of  Com- 
mander, and  took  charge  of  the  Missouri  Steamer 
till  his  ooinmand  of  the  Brig  Somers  in  May,  1 842, 
then  used  as  a  school-ship  and  manned  by  appren- 
tices. In  this  he  was  able  to  further  his  favorite 
plan  of  tlie  improvement  of  the  character  of  the 
service  in  the  education  of  the  sailor.  He  took 
with  him  on  his  first  cruise  to  Porto  Rico  a  young 
student  of  divinity  to  hold  the  services  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  a  practice  which  he  always  ob- 
served in  every  vessel  which  he  commanded. 
He  sailed  again  with  despatches  for  the  squadron 
on  the  African  coast  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  On  tlie  return  voyage  Midshipman  Spencer 
was  arrested,  with  a  number  of  the  crew,  on  a 
charge  of  mutiny.  A  council  of  officers  decided 
that  the  execution  of  the  three  cliief  persons  ac- 
cused was  a  necessary  measure,  and  the  decision 
was  carried  into  eftcct  at  the  yanl-arm.  The  Somers 
came  into  New  York  in  December,  when  a  Court 
of  Enquiry  of  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  Navj', 
Commodores  Stewart,  Jacob  Jones,  and  Dallas, 
justified  the  act.  To  remove  any  further  groumls 
of  complaint,  at  Commander  Mackenzie's  own  re- 
quest, a  court-martial  was  held  at  New  York  in 
February,  of  which  Commodore  Downes  was 
President^  and  eleven  of  his  brother  officers,  his 
seniors  or  equals  in  rank,  members.  He  was  again 
acquitted,  and  the  congratulations  of  large  and  in- 
fluential bodies  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  tendered  to  him.  The 
citizens  of  Boston  rc'(iuested  his  bust,  which  was 
executed  by  Dexter  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
Athenffium.  lie  remained  at  home  till  1846,  oc- 
cupying himself  in  writing  the  Lif6  of  Comino- 
dore  Decatur^  which  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  sent  by  the 
President  on  a  private  mission  to  Cuba  and  thence 
sailed  to  Mexico.  He  was  onlnance  officer  with 
Commodore  Perry  in  the  Mississippi  at  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  he  returned  in  1847.  The  next 
year  he  had  command  of  the  Mississippi.  His 
health  was  now  mnch  impaired.  He  died  at  home 
Septeml)er  18,  1848. 

His  literary  characteristics  are  readily  noted. 
Whatever  he  took  in  hand,  whether  the  narrative 
of  his  own  adventures,  or  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
others,  was  pursued  with  diligence,  a  skill  which 
he  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  nature  as  to 
art,  and  in  a  fhll  equable  style.  His  American 
lives  of  Paul  Jones,  Perry,  and  Decatur,  are  happy 
instances  of  biographical  talent,  and  are  produc- 
tions which,  no  less  by  their  treatment  than  their 
subject  matter,  will  continue  to  be  received  with 
favor.  His  descriptions  of  travel  are  remarkable 
for  their  truthfulness  and  happy  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  the  unaffected  interest  which  they  exhibit  in 
whatever  is  going  on  about  him.  There  is  also  a 
fertile  vein  of  good  humor  which  illustrates  the 
old  remark,  that  a  book  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  it  has  been  also  a  pleasure  to  write.  Greatly 
as  Americans  have  excelled  in  this  species  of  writ- 
ing, the  conntry  has  never  probably  had  a  better 
representative  abroad  describing  the  scenes  which 
he  visits.  Spain,  always  a  theme  fruitful  in  the 
picturesque,  loses  notliing  of  its  peculiar  attrac- 
tiveness in  his  hands.    He  travels  as  Irving,  In- 
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g^  Ford,  and  many  others  hsTe  done,  with  a  con- 
stant eye  to  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Qoixote.  It  is  in  a 
similar  vein  that  he  visits  England,  and  donbtless 
his  still  unpublished  T<mr  in  Ireland  presents  the 
same  attractiTe  qualities.  He  appears  always  to 
have  had  this  descriptive  talent.  A  series  of  let- 
ters from  his  early  years,  written  from  different 
parte  of  the  world,  which  we  have  seen,  are  gra- 
phic, minute,  and  f  aithfuL  He  was  always  a  con- 
scientious student  of  life  and  nature  as  of  books, 
and  his  pen  was  the  ready  chronicler  of  hisobser- 
vations.  The  style  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  marks 
the  man.  Though  reserved  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  silent,  there  was  great  gentleness  and 
refinement  in  his  disposition.  His  exactness  in 
discipline  and  inflexible  performance  of  duty  as  an 
officer,  and  his  strict  sense  of  religious  no  less  than 
of  patriotic  obligations,  while  they  gained  him  the 
respect,  were  not  at  the  loss  of  the  affection  of  his 
companions.  The  unforced  humor  and  ease  of  his 
writmgs  are  easily  read  indications  of  his  amiable 
character.  In  person  Comnumder  Mackenzie  was 
well  formed,  graceful,  with  a  fine  observant  eye, 
and  animated  ezpre&>ion  of  countenance. 

ZARAOOZA— nOM  fPADT  MVHrfBIH 

On  entering  the  gate  of  the  Ebro  I  found  myself 
within  the  famous  old  city  of  Zaragoza ;  renowned, 
in  chronicles  and  ballads,  for  the  achievenients  of  its 
BODS :  the  capital,  moreover,  of  that  glorious  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  bo  illustrious  for  its  ancient  laws 
and  liberties,  for  its  conquests  and  extirpation  of 
the  Moors,  and  for  the  wisdom  and  proweae  of  its 
kings ;  but,  above  all,  glorious  now  and  for  ever,  for 
her  resistance  to  a  treacherouB  and  powerful  foe; 
a  resistance  undertaken  in  a  frantic  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, pausing  for  no  reflection  and  admitting  of  no 
reasoning,  and  which  waB  continued  in  defiance  ot 
all  the  havoc  occasioned  in  a  place  wholly  inde- 
fensible, according  to  the  arts  of  war,  until,  wasted 
by  assaults,  by  conflagrations,  by  famine,  by  pesti- 
lence, and  every  horror,  Zaragoza  at  length  yielded 
only  in  ceasing  to  exist 

A  few  bteps  from  the  gate  brought  me  to  the  great 
square  It  was  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  consisting  at  once  of  the  busy  and  the  idle 
of  a  population  of  near  sixty  thousand  souls :  the 
busy  Drought  there  for  the  transaction  of  their 
airairs,  and  the  idle  in  search  of  occupation,  or  for 
the  retail  and  exchange  of  gossip.  The  arcades  and 
the  interior  of  the  square  were  everywhere  filled 
with  such  as  sold  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  fife,  together  with  such  rude 
fabrics  as  come  within  the  compass  of  Spanish 
ingenuity.  Beggars  proclaimed  their  poverty  and 
misfortune,  and  the  compensation  which  Jesus  and 
Maiy  would  give,  in  another  world,  to  such  chari- 
table souls  as  bestowed  alms  on  the  wretched  in 
this ;  and  blind  men  chanted  a  rude  baUad  which 
recounted  the  sad  fate  of  a  young  woman  forced  to 
marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love;  or  offered  for 
sale  verses,  such  as  were  suited  for  a  gallant  to  sing 
beneath  the  balcony  of  his  mistresSb  Trains  of 
heavily-laden  mules  entered  and  disappeared  again ; 
and  carts  and  wagons  slowly  lumbered  throng, 
creaking  and  groaning  at  every  step.  Here  waa 
every  variety  of  dress  peculiar  to  the  different 

Srovmces  of  Spain.  A  few  had  wandered  to  this 
istnnt  mart  from  the  sunny  land  of  Andalusia;  but 
there  were  more  fW>m  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Bis- 
cay, Zaragoza  being  the  great  connecting  thorough- 
&re  between  those  industrious  and  commercial 
provinoe&    Hie  scene  was  noisy,  tumultuous,  and 
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full  of  Tivaoity  and  ammation ;  and  I  felt  that 
pleasure  in  contemplating  it,  which  an  arrival  in  a 
city  of  some  importance  never  iaiU  to  afford,  after 
the  qoiet  and  monotony  of  email  villages. 

Catching  a  distant  viev  of  the  renowned  Choroh 
of  the  Pifiar  on  tlie  left,  and  of  the  Aragonese 
Qiralda,  the  new  tower,  on  the  opposite  hand,  I 
came  into  a  street  which  seemed  to  oe  consecrated 
to  learning.  On  either  haud  were  bookshops,  filled 
with  antique  tomes,  bound  in  parchment,  with 
clasps  of  copper,  and  having  a  monkish  and  con- 
ventual smell ;  whUe,  seated  upon  the  pavement  at 
the  sunny  side,  were  scores  of  cloaked  students, 
oonninff  ragged  volumes,  and  passing  an  apparent 
intervu  in  the  academic  hours  in  preparation  for 
rehearsal,  and  in  storing  up  a  stock  of  heat  to  carry 
them  safely  through  the  mgid  atmosphere  of  some 
Gothic  haU,  in  which  the  light  of  science  was  wooed 
with  a  pious  exclusion  of  the  aasiBtance  of  the  suiu 
Other  students  were  more  agreeably  employed  in 
gambling  in  the  dirt  for  a  few  cuartoa.  One  of 
them,  who  had  been  looking  over  the  game,  and  liad 
probably  lost,  followed  me,  holding  out  the  greasy 
tatters  of  a  broken  cocked  hat,  and  supplicating  a 
little  alms  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  haa  on  a  cloak 
which  hung  m  tatters,  a  pair  of  black  worsted 
stockings,  foxy  and  fiided,  and  possibly  a  pair  of 
trousers,  while  a  stock,  streaked  with  violet,  showed 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  church :  a  mass  of 
uncombed  and  matted  hair  hung  about  his  forehead; 
his  teeth  were  stained,  like  his  fingers,  with  the  oil 
from  the  paper  ci^rs;  and  his  complexion  and 
whole  appearance  indicated  a  person  nourished 
from  day  to  day  on  unwholesome  food,  irregularly 
and  precariously  procured.  He  followed  me  for 
some  distance,  whining  forth  his  petition.  At  le!)gth 
I  said  to  him,  somewhat  briefiv — **  Perdon  usted 
amigo  I  no  hay  nada  r — and  he  happening  to  catch 
sight,  at  the  same  moment,  of  a  holf-sinoked  frag- 
ment of  a  cigar,  stopped  short,  picked  it  up,  and 
proceeded  to  prepare  it  for  turther  fumigation. 

Tracing  our  way  through  naiTOw,  winding,  and 
ill-pived  alleys,  we  at  Jength  approached  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  spa- 
cious street  called  the  Coeo,  which  lies  in  the  mo- 
dem part  of  Zarogoia.  It  was  on  this  side  that  the 
chief  attack  of  the  French  was  directed.  They  ap- 
proached by  a  level  plain,  demolishing  convents, 
churches,  and  dwelling ;  battering  with  their  can- 
non, dischaiving  bombs,  and  springing  mines,  until 
this  whole  £strict  was  reduced  to  a  wide-extended 
heap  of  ruina  A  few  walls  of  convents,  half  de- 
molished, arches  yawning,  and  threatening  to  crush 
at  each  instant  whoever  may  venture  below,  and  a 
superb  ik^jode,  standing  in  lonely  grandeur,  to  attest 
the  magiuficence  of  the  temple  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  part,  still  remain  to  testify  to  the 
heroic  obstinacy  with  which  Zaragoza  resisted. 
Some  modern  houses  have  arisen  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  are  of  neat  and  tasteful  construction, 
and  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  antiquated 
and  crowded  district  through  which  I  had  just 
passed,  not  less  than  with  the  monastic  ruins  which 
frown  VEpou  and  threaten  to  crush  them,  for  their 
aacrilegiooB  intrusion  upon  consecrated  ground. 

From  the  Coso  a  wide  avenue  extends  to  the  gate 
of  Madrid,  and  owes  its  opening  and  enlargement  to 
the  batteries  of  the  Frencn.  Its  origin  is  connected 
with  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  bnt  its  present  usee  are 
of  the  most  peaoefol  kind.  It  is  now  a  public  walk, 
planted  wito  trees,  and  enlivened  by  fountains; 
and  the  Zaragosana  of  our  day  now  coquets  and 
flourishes  her  fan,  and  plays  off  the  whole  battery 
of  her  charms,  on  the  very  spot  where  her  father  or 
her  grandfather,  or  haply  an  ancestor  of  her  own 


sex,  poured  forth  their  life's  blood  in  defence  of  their 
country. 

lADOiHOS  nr  MAi>u]>  Awn  ▲  lakdladt— vbov  Tm  samm. 

I  was  far  too  uncomfortable  in  my  wretched  inn 
to  think  of  remaining  there  during  the  whole  time 
I  proposed  to  stay  in  Madrid.  Florencia,  who 
promised  to  find  me  a  place,  if  possible,  in  her  own 
neighborhood,  said  that  there  was  no  want  of  hired 
apartments  about  the  Gate  of  the  Sun ;  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  finding  such  as  were  in  all 
respects  unexceptionable,  since  many  establishments 
of  this  sort  were  kept  by  persons  of  somewhat 
equivocal  character,  who  enticed  young  men  into 
their  houses  with  a  view  of  fascinating  and  leading 
them  astray.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or 
two,  passed  in  diligent  search,  she  sent  me  word  to 
take  possession  of  an  apartment  which  she  had  re- 
tained for  me  in  the  street  of  Carmel,  and  which, 
though  the  entrance  was  in  a  different  street,  had 
its  front  just  where  I  wanted  it,  on  the  street  of 
Montera,  and  the  balcony  next  to  her  own. 

Immediately  within  the  doorway,  giving  admis- 
sion to  a  passage  in  itself  sufilciently  narrow,  was  a 
modest  little  moveable  shop,  which  came  and  went, 
I  knew  not  whither,  morning  and  night,  and  which 
disappeared  altogether  on  feast  and  bullfight  days. 
It  was  kept  by  a  thin,  monastic-looking  individual, 
who  sold  waxen  tapers,  arms,  legs,  eyes,  ears,  and 
babies,  all  religious  objects  connected  with  funeral 
ceremonies,  or  charms  to  offer  at  tlie  shrine  of  some 
celebrated  saint,  for  a  happy  delivery,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  an  afflicted  member  of  the  easily  dis- 
ordered tenement,  in  which  our  nobler  part  is  shut 
up. 

Having  traversed  this  first  passage  opening  on  the 
street,  I  found  myself  on  a  crooked  serpentine  stair- 
way, which  turned  to  the  rifht  and  to  the  left  with- 
out reason  or  ceremony,  and  in  almost  utter  dark- 
ness. Doors  were  scattered  about  on  either  hand, 
and  I  rang  at  half  a  dozen,  saluted  by  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  growling  of  Spaniards  interrupted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  siesta  and  torpid  state  wiiich 
follow  the  repletion  of  a  greasy  dimier,  or  by  the 
sharp  and  angi*y  tones  of  scolding  females,  ere  I  at 
length  found  myself  at  the  right  one.  ^'or  did  I 
ever  get  used  to  the  eccentricities  of  tliis  most  in- 
Tolved  entrance.  Coming  home,  night  after  night, 
at 'the  dead  hour  of  two  or  three,  having  patrolled 
the  streets  with  a  drawn  dagger  under  my  cloak,  to 
defend  myself  against  the  robberies  that  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  I  used  to  get  into  the  outer  door 
by  the  aid  of  the  double  key  which  I  carried,  and 
reaching  the  end  of  the  passage,  I  would  commence 
ascending  without  any  geometrical  principle  to 
guide  me.  When  I  should  have  turned  to  tne  left 
I  would  turn  to  tlie  right,  dislocating  my  foot 
against  a  wall,  or  else  keep  straight  on  until  vio- 
lently arrested,  and  in  serious  danger  of  damaging 
or  distorting  my  nose.  Sometimes  I  stepped  up 
when  I  should  have  stepped  down,  and  shook  my 
whole  frame  to  its  centre.  And  thus  I  have  more 
than  once  passed  half  an  hour,  moving  about,  like  a 
troubled  spirit,  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  garret, 
fitting  my  key  into  strange  doors,  to  the  terror  of 
the  inmates,  who,  dreaming  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der, would  begin  to  rattle  sabres  or  bawl  for  assist- 
ance. 

But  to  return  to  my  new  landlady.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  not  particularly  disposed  to  be 
pleased  either  with  her  or  her  habitation,  when  I 
at  length  rang  at  the  right  door,  and  she  admitted 
me.  On  entering  the  apartment  designed  for  me, 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  far  better  than  its  ap- 
proaches had  foretold,  being  matted  and  fumiahed 
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vnih  more  than  usual  neatnesa.  The  alcove,  con- 
cealed  by  nice  wliite  curtains,  contained  a  bed  of 
inviting  cleanliness,  and  the  bnisier  and  other. ar- 
ticles of  funlitnre,  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish, 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  cousnmmate  hoiise-wifery. 

When  I  got  before  the  broad  light  of  the  balcony, 
which  enjoyed  the  sunny  exposure  so  essential, 
where  artificial  heat  of  a  wholesome  kind  is  not  to 
be  procured,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
person  of  my  patrona;  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Florencia  had  taken  effectual  means  to  protect  me 
against  every  temptation  of  the  devil  Dona  Lu- 
cretia,  whose  present,  rather  than  whose  past  history, 
doubtieas  rendered  her  name  an  appropriate  one, 
was  a  hale,  happy  old  lady,  of  five-aud-fifty  or 
more,  still  struggling  to  keep  young.  She  was 
plump  and  well  conditioned,  with,  however,  a  neat 
little  foot,  which  she  had  somehow  managed  to 
keep  within  the  dimensions  of  a  small  shoe,  though 
her  good  keeping  hastened  to  show  itself  above,  m 
a  £at  and  unconstrained  ankle.  Her  eye,  too,  had 
some  remains  of  lustre,  and  the  long  habit  of  leering 
and  casting  love-glances  had  left  about  it  a  certain 
larking  expression  of  roguery. 

She  was  a  native  of  Zamora,  and  had  never  mar- 
ried ;  not,  by  her  account,  for  want  of  offers,  for  she 
had  received  numy ;  but  having  seen  that  her  father 
and  mother  had  lived  unhappily  together,  and  her 
earliest  recollections  being  of  domestic  disturbances, 
when  the  time  arrived  to  think  of  this  matter,  and 
occasion  called  upon  her  to  determine,  for  she  told 
me,  and  I  believed  her,  that  she  had  been  very 
handsome,  she  asked  herself  the  question,  "  Shall  I 
make  the  misery  of  my  parents  my  own  f  or  shall  I 
not  rather  live  singly  blessed  f  Having  well 
weighed  all  these  considerations,  she,  after  mature 
deliberation,  determined  on  pliilosophic  principles 
for  a  life  of  liberty,  since,  though  she  admitted 
that  men  were  a  very  good  and  useful  race  of  ani- 
mals, she  said  she  never  yet  had  seen  one  whom  she 
was  willing  to  erect  into  a  permanent  lord  and  mas- 
ter. 

Her  present  pastimes  were  suited  to  her  a^c ;  a 
little  gossip  each  morning  with  a  toothless  old  datne, 
who  came  to  tell  the  parish  news,  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  murders,  occupied  the  hour  succeed- 
ing tlie  domestic  duties  of  the  day,  and  went  on 
without  interruption,  as  the  pipkin  simmered  with 
the  daily  puchero ;  on  a  feast-day,  fan  in  hand,  and 
mantilla  auly  adjusted,  she  would  go  in  state  to 
mass,  taking  the  key  of  the  door,  and  followed  by  the 
stout  maid  of  all  work,  in  the  character  of  a  dueua: 
at  the  bullfight  she  never  fails  to  attend,  for  she  was 
acealous  aficumada;  and  almost  nightly  she  went 
off  to  a  t&€Uro  eaterOf  a  reunion  for  private  theatri- 
cals,  held  in  the  inelegant  barrier  of  the  Lavapies* 
The  man  who  brushed  my  clothes  and  cleaned  my 
boots,  and  between  whom  and  the  old  lady  there 
was  a  friendship  of  many  years'  standing,  was  one  of 
the  principal  actors.  I  went  for  curiosity  to  see  one 
performance,  and  was  astonished,  not  only  at  the 
very  tolerable  style  of  the  acting,  but  altjo  at  the 
singularity  of  the  whole  circumstance,  of  people  in 
an  humble  sphere  of  life,  instead  of  spending  the 
little  Buperflmty  of  their  earnings  in  getting  drunk, 
or  congregating  togetiier  in  ph^es  from  which  the 
other  sex  was  excluded,  thus  combining  to  fit  up, 
and  paint  with  tlie  greatest  taste,  a  little  theatre, 
where  they  not  only  played  £Eu*ces  and  danced  the 
bolero,  but  even  commenced  regularly,  as  at  the 
great  theatres,  by  going  through  a  solemn  didactjlc 
piece.  On  this  occasion  they  played  the  Telos  be 
Meneses,  an  old  Spanish  tragedy  of  the  cloak  and 
sword,  filled  with  the  moat  exaggerated  and  nobly 
extravagant  sentiments. 


▲  LOXDOir  ooffflva-iooaf  at 
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Tlie  coffee-room,  into  which  I  now  entered,  was  a 
spacious  apartment  of  oblong  form,  having  two 
cninueys  with  coal  fires.  The  walls  were  of  a  dusky 
orange ;  the  windows  at  either  extremity  were  hung 
with  red  curtains,  and  the  whole  sufificiently  well 
illuminated  by  means  of  several  gas  chandeliers.  I 
hastened  to  appropriate  to  myself  a  vacant  table  by 
the  side  of  the  chimney,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
some  company  besides  my  own  muring,  and  be  able, 
for  want  of  better,  to  commune  with  the  fire  The 
waiter  brought  me  the  carte,  the  list  of  which  did 
not  present  any  very  'attractive  variety.  It  Atmek 
me  as  very  insulting  to  the  pride  of  the  Frenchman, 
whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  on  entering,  not  lo 
say  extremely  cruel,  to  tear  him  from  the  joys  and 
pustiinea  of  hu  belle  France,  and  conduct  him  to  this 
land  of  fogs,  of  rain,  and  gloomy  Sundays,  only  to 
roast  sirloins  and  boil  legs  of  mutton. 

The  waiter,  who  stood  beside  me  in  attendance, 
very  respectfully  suggested  that  the  gravy -soup  was 
exceedingly  good ;  t£nt  there  was  some  fresh  sole, 
and  a  particularly  nice  piece  of  roast-beeC  Being 
very  indifferent  as  to  what  I  ate,  or  whether  I 
ate  anything,  and  moreover  quite  willing  to  be 
rclievea  from  the  embarrassment  of  selecting  from 
sucli  an  unattractive  bill  of  fare,  I  laid  aside  the 
carte,  not  however  before  I  had  read,  with  some 
curiosity,  the  following  singular  though  very  sensi- 
ble admonition,  **  Gentlemen  are  particularly  re- 
quested not  to  miscarve  the  joints." 

I  amused  myself  with  the  soup,  sipped  a  little 
wine,  and  trified  with  the  fish.  At  length  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  enormous  sirloin.  There 
was  something  at  least  in  the  rencounter  which  oon- 
veyed  the  idea  of  society ;  and  society  of  any  sort  is 
better  than  absolute  sohtuda 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  different 
person.-iges  scattered  about  the  room  in  such  an  un- 
social and  misanthropic  manner,  instead  of  being 
collected  about  the  same  board,  as  in  France  or  my 
own  country,  and,  in  the'  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  of  boon  companions,  relieving  each  other  of 
their  mutual  ennuis,  though  they  did  not  speak  a 
word  to  each  other,  by  which  they  might  hereafter 
be  compromised  and  socially  ruined,  by  discovering 
that  they  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  individual 
several  grades  below  them  in  the  scale  of  rank,  or 
haply  as  disagreeably  undeceived  by  the  abstraction 
of  a  pocket-book,  still  kept  up  a  certain  interchange 
of  sentiment,  by  occasional  glances  and  mutual  obser- 
vation. Man,  after  all,  is  by  nature  gregarious  and 
social ;  and  though  the  extreme  limit  to  which  civili- 
zation has  attained  in  this  highly  artificial  country 
may  have  instructed  people  how  to  meet  together  in 
public  places  of  this  description  without  intermixture 
of  classes  or  mutual  contamination,  yet  they  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  them,  be  wholly  inaifferent  to  each 
other.  Though  there  was  no  interchange  of  senti- 
ments by  words  then,  yet  there  was  no  want  of 
mutual  observation,  sedulously  concealed  indeed,  but 
still  revealing  itself  in  a  range  of  the  eye,  as  if  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  clock,  and  in  furtive  glances  over  a 
book  or  a  newspaper. 

In  tlie  new  predicament  in  which  I  was  now 
placed,  the  sirloin  was  then  exceedingly  useful  It 
formed  a  most  excellent  line  of  defence,  an  unas- 
sailable breastwork,  behind  which  I  lay  most  com-  ^ 
pletoly  entrenched,  and  defended  at  all  points  from 
the  snarp-shooting  of  the  surroimding  observers. 
The  moment  I  found  myself  thus  intrenched,  I  b^an 
to  recover  my  equaniniity,  and  presently  took  cou- 
rage— ^bearing  in  mind  always  the  injunction  of  the 
biU  of  fare,  not  to  miscarve  the  joints— to  open  an 
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embrosare  throngli  the  tender-loin.  Through  this  I 
sent  my  eyes  Bhiir|>4hooting  towards  the  guests  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  will,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  now  famish  him  with  the  result  of  my 
obseryations. 

In  the  remote  corner  of  the  coffee-room  sat  a  party 
of  three.  They  hnd  finished  their  dinner,  and  were 
sipping  their  wine.  Their  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  loud  tone,  and  ran  upon  lords  and  ladies,  suits 
m  chancery,  crim.  con.  cases,  and  marriage  settle- 
ments. I  did  not  hear  the  word  dollar  once  ;  but 
the  grander  and  nobler  expression  of  thousand  pounds 
occurred  perpetually.  Moreover,  they  interlarded 
their  discourse  abundimtly  with  foreign  reminis- 
cences and  French  words,  coarsely  pronounced,  and 
awfully  anglicised.  I  drew  the  oonclusion  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  certain  cant  phrases  and  yulgarisms 
of  expression  in  the  use  of  their  own  tongue,  such  as 
"  regularly  done" — "  completely  floored*' — "  split  the 
difference,"  that  they  were  not  the  distinguished 
people  of  which  they  labored  to  convey  the  im- 
pression. 

In  the  corner  opposite  this  party  of  tliree,  who 
were  at  the  cost  of  all  the  conversation  of  the  coffee- 
room,  sat  a  long-faced,  straight-featured  individual, 
with  thin  hair  and  whiskers,  nnd  a  bald  head. 
There  was  a  bluish  tinse  about  his  cheek-bones  and 
nose,  and  he  had,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  used 
look.  He  appeared  to  be  reading  a  book  which  he 
held  before  him,  and  which  he  occasionally  put 
aside  to  glance  at  a  newspaper  thnt  lay  on  his  Tap, 
casting,  horn  time  to  time,  furtive  glances  over  book 
or  newspaper  at  the  colloquial  party  before  him, 
whose  conversation,  though  he  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal it,  evidently  occupied  him  more  than  his  book. 

Halfway  down  the  room,  on  the  same  side,  sat  a 
very  tall,  rosy  young  man,  of  six-and-twenty  or 
more  ;  he  was  sleek,  fair-faced,  with  auburn  hair, 
and,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  handsome,  though  his 
appearance  could  not  be  qualified  as  distinguished. 
He  sat  quietly  and  contentedly,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  thoroughly  vacant  bonhoramie,  never  moviisg 
limb  or  muscle,  except  when,  from  time  to  time,  he 
lifted  to  his  mouth  a  fragment  of  thin  biscuit,  or  re- 
plenished his  glass  from  the  decanter  of  black-looking 
wine  beside  mm.  I  fancied,  fi*om  his  air  of  excellent 
health,  that  he  must  be  a  country  gentleman,  whose 
luxuriant  srowth  had  been  nurtured  at  a  distance 
from  the  gloom  and  condensation  of  cities.  I  could 
not  determine  whether  his  pei*fect  air  of  quiescence 
and  repose  were  the  effect  of  coitsummatel>reeding, 
or  simply  a  negative  quality,  and  that  he  was  not 
fidgety  only  because  troubled  by  no  tboughti,  no 
ideas,  and  no  sensations. 

There  was  only  one  table  between  his  and  mine. 
It  was  occupied  by  a  tall,  thin,  dignified-looking 
man,  with  a  very  grave  and  noble  cast  of  counte- 
nance. I  was  more  pleased  with  him  than  with  any 
other  in  the  room,  from  the  quiet,  musinff,  self- 
forgetfulness  of  his  air,  and  tne  mild  ana  civil 
matmer  in  which  he  addressed  the  servants.  These 
were  only  two  in  number,  though  a  dozen  or  more 
tables  were  spread  around,  each  capable  of  seating 
four  persons.  They  were  well-dressed,  decent-look- 
ing men,  who  came  and  went  quickly,  yet  quietly, 
and  withoot  confusion,  at  each  call  for  George  or 
Tliomas.  llie  patience  of  the  guests  seemeof  un- 
bounded, and  the  object  of  each  to  destroy  as  much 
time  as  possible.  The  scene,  dull  as  it  was,  fur- 
*  nished  a  most  favourable  contrast  to  that  which  is 
exhibited  at  the  ordinaries  of  our  great  inns,  or  in 
the  saloons  of  our  magnificent  steamers. 

Having  completed  my  observations  under  cover  of 
the  sirloin,  I  deposed  my  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
watchful  waiter  hastened  to  bear  away  the  formi- 


dable bulwark  by  whose  aid  I  had  been  enabled  to 
reconnoitre  the  inmates  of  the  coffee-room.  A  tart 
and  some  cheese  followed,  and  then  some  dried  fruits 
and  thin  wine  biscuits  completed  my  repast.  Hav- 
ing endeavored  ineffectually  to  rouse  myself  from 
the  stupefaction  into  which  I  was  falling,  by  a  cup 
of  indifferent  coffee,  I  wheeled  my  capacious  arm- 
chair   round,  and  took  refuge  from    surrounding 


objects  by  gazing  in  the  fire. 
The  loquacious  n 


party  had  di8a][Tpeared  on  their 
way  to  !6rury  Luhe,  having  decided,  after  some 
discussion,  that  the  hour  for  half  price  had  arrived. 
The  saving  of  money  is  an  excellent  thing ;  without 
economy,  indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  honesty. 
But,  as  a  question  of  food  taste,  discussions  about 
money  matters  should  be  carried  on  in  a  quiet  and 
under  tone  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Wiien  they 
had  departed,  a  deathlike  stillness  pervaded  the 
scene.  Occasionally,  tlie  newspaper  of  the  thin 
gentleman  might  be  heard  to  rumple  as  he  l^d  it 
aside  or  resumed  it ;  or  the  rosy  gentleman  from  the 
country  awoke  the  awful  stillness  by  snapping  a 
fragment  of  biscuit,  or  depositing  his  wme-glasiB 
upon  the  table.  Then  all  was  again  silent,  save 
when  the  crust  of  the  seacoal  fire  fell  in  as  it  con- 
sumed, and  the  sleepy,  simmering  note  in  which  the 
teakettle,  placed  by  the  grate  in  readiness  either  for 
tea  or  toddy,  sang  on  perpetually. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMEB80N 

Was  bom  in  Boston  some  time  about  the  year 
1803.  His  father  was  a  Unitarian  clerg}'man, 
and  the  son  was  educated  for  the  pnlpit  of  tho 
sect.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Harvard,  in 
1821  he  studied  divinity,  and  took  charge  of  a 
congregation  in  Boston,  as  the  colioagcie  of  Henry 
Ware,  jun. ;  bat  soon  becoming  independent  of 
the  control  of  set  regulations  of  religious  worship, 
retired  to  Concord,  where,  in  1885,  he  purchased 
the  honse  in  which  he  has  since  resided.  It  hns 
become  identified  as  the  seat  of  his  solitary  mus- 
ings, with  some  of  the  most  subtle,  airy,  eloquent, 
s))iritnal  productions  of  American  literature. 
Mr.  Emerson  first  attracted  public  attention  as  a 
speaker,  by  his  college  orations.  In  1837  he  de- 
livered a  rhi-Beta-Kappa  oration,  Man  Thirib- 
ing  ;  in  1888,  his  address  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Literary 
Mhies,  an  Oration,  His  volume,  Nature^  the 
key-note  of  his  subsequent  productions,  appeared 
in  1839.  It  treated  of  freedom,  beauty,  culture 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  to  which  outward 
natural  objects  were  made  subservient.  7%e 
Dial :  a  Magazine  for  Literature^  PMlowphy^ 
and  Religion,  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of 
tlie  original  editors  and  chief  supporters,  was 
commenced  in  July,  1840.  It  was  given  to  what 
was  called  transcendental  literature,  and  many  of 
its  papers  affecting  a  purely  philosophical  expres- 
sion had  the  obscurity,  if  not  the  profundity,  of 
abstract  metaphysics.  The  orphic  sayings  of  Mr. 
A.  Bronson  Alcott  helped  materifdly  to  support 
this  character,  and  others  wrote  hardly  less  intel- 
ligibly, but  it  contained  many  aonte  and  original 
papers  of  a  critical  character.  In  its  religions 
views  it  had  little  respect  for  commonly  received 
creeds. 

•The  conduct  of  the  work  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  while  Mr.  Emerson  remained 
a  contributor  through  its  four  annual  volumes. 
His  chief  articles  were  publications  of  the  Lea- 
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turo  on  lit  THmit,  and  minilar  compositions, 
vhich  ho  had  delivered.    The  duties  of  periodical 

literntnrc  were  loo  restricted  and  exacting  for  his 
teiiiiicraiiienl,  and  bis  powery  ^nod  nothing  bj 
the  demand  fur  their  displav  in  this  form.  The 
which  has  proved  to  have 
,  1  (irnwing  out  his 
thought!  for  the  public,  h  a  poculiar  species  of 
lecture,  in  which  he  coni1>iiics  the  ease  and  f^i- 
miliar  turn  of  the  essay  with  the  philoeophicol 
di^matisni  of  the  orator  and  modern  uracle. 


The  collcptiona  of  his  S«jy«  and  Leeturet  com- 
menced with  the  pnhlication  in  1641  of  a  first 
series,  followed  by  a  eecond  in  1844.  His  volume 
of  Po«m«  was  issued  in  1847.  In  1848  he  tra- 
velled in  England,  delivering  a  coui-se  of  lectures 
in  London  on  Tht  Mind  and  Manner*  of  th» 
Nineteenth  Century,  including  snch  toj>ic8  as  lie- 
Ution  of  Intellect  to  Science;  Duties  of  Men  of 
Thonglit;  Politics  and  Socialism;  Poetry  and 
Eloquence;  Natural  Aristocracy,  lie  also  lec- 
tured on  the  Superlative  in  Manner*  and  Litera- 
ture,  and  deliveri'd  lectures  in  other  parts  of 
England,  in  which  country  hU  writings  have 
been  received  with  great  favor, 

Aftj>r  Ilia  retnm  he  delivered  a  lectnre  on 
Ei'glieh  Charaeterand  Mannert,  and  has  sioce  vi- 
Kted  the  chief  northern  cities  and  literary  insti- 
tntions,  delivering  several  conrses  of  lectures  on 
Poteer,  Wealth,  the  Oonduet  qf  Life,  and  other 
topics,  which,  without  obtruding  his  early  meta- 
physics, t«nd  more  and  more  to  tiia  illuatntioa  of 
the  practical  advantages  of  life. 

In  18G0  appeared  his  volume  SeprMentatite 
Men!  including  portraits  of  Plato,  Bwedeaborg, 
Montaigne,  Slia^cspeare,  Napoleon,  Goethe.  His 
notices  of  Margaret  Fuller  form  an  independent 
portion  of  her  Memoirs,  published  in  1862. 

The  chiiraolcriatics  of  Emerson  are,  in  tie  Wib- 
ject  matter  of  his  discourses,  a  reliunoe  on  indi- 
vidual consciouHneas  and  energy,  independent  of 
ereedfi,  institntions,  and  tradition ;  an  acute  intel- 


lectual analysis  of  passions  an^  prinoiplee,  through 
which  tlie  results  are  calmly  exhibited,  with  a 
spedes  of  pliilosophical  Indiffi-renlism  tending  to 
Ueien.«e  in  practice,  which  in  the  conduct  of  life  he 
wonld  be  the  last  to  avail  himself  of.  His  style 
is  brief,  pithy,  neglecting  ordinary  links  of  asso- 
ciation, occaiilonally  obscure  from  dealing  with 
vague  and  unknown  quantitiee,  bnt  always  re- 
lined  ;  while  in  his  lectures  it  arrests  attention  in 
the  deep,  pure  tone  of  the  orator,  and  la  not  on- 
freqnciitly,  especially  in  his  latter  discourses,  re- 
tleveil  by  turns  of  practical  isgadty  and  shrewd 
New  England  humor.  It  is  a  style,  too,  in  which 
there  is  a  con.-^idurable  infusion  of  the  poetical 
vision,  bringing  to  light  remoto  events  and  lllustra- 
tions;  but  its  prominent  quality  is  wit,  dozding 
bj  brief  and  acute  analysis  and  tlie  Juxtaposition 
of  Btriking  olyec's.  In  his  poems,  tqiart  troui 
their  obscurity,  Emerson  is  sometimes  bare  and 
didactic ;  at  others,  his  musical  utterance  is  swe«t 
and  puwerflil. 

Mr.  &nerson's  pursuits  being  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  philusopht-r,  he  has  token  little  port  in 
the  public  aHsirs  of  the  day,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  slavery  question,  c  ■  ■  •  ■ 
livered  several  orations,  in 
_«tifulion.  "^-.^ 

The  early  death  of  a  yoimger  brother  of  Emer- 
son, CnAKLsa  CtiAoor  Emebsoh,  is  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him  at  Cambridge,  with  re- 
gret.     Ho  died  May  9,  1836.     A  lecture  whioh 
lie  delivered  on  Socrates  is  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration.    Holmes,  who  was  his  companion  in  col- 
lege, in  his  metrical  essay  on  poetry,  has  ^ven  a 
few  lines  to  his  memory,  at  Jlorvwd,  where  his 
name  is  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates  for  1828. 
llion  calm,  chaste  scholar  1  I  can  see  thes  now. 
The  lirft  young  laureli<  on  thy  pallid  brow. 
O'er  thy  Sight  figure  floating  lightly  down. 
In  graceful  foldi  Ibe  academic  gown, 
On  tliy  curled  lip  tlie  cUnia  Unea.  that  taught 
How   nice  the  mind  that  sculptured  tliem   with 

thought. 
And  triumph  glistening  in  the  clear  blue  eye. 
Too  bright  to  live, — but  oh,  too  (air  to  die. 


ly  heart  monastic  aitlcs 
Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  peaaive  smill 
Yet  not  for  all  his  fiuth  onn  eee 
Would  I  that  cowled  churohman  be. 


Not  from  a  vain  or  ahaliow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 
Never  from  Um  of  cuanisg  fell 

The  thrilliag  Delphio  orade ; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 

The  burdeoi  of  the  Bible  old ; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came, 

like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame. 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below,— 

The  cBotioles  of  love  and  woe ; 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Borne, 

Wrxiugbt  in  a  >ad  sincerity ; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
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He  builded  better  than  be  knew ; — 
The  coDsoious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

KnoVst  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird^s  nest 

Of  leaves,  and  feathers  firom  her  breast  ? 

Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell, 

Painting  with  mom  each  annual  cell  f 

Or  how  the  saered  pine-tree  adds 

To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  f 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  pilen, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  lone ; 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 

To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 

O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sicy. 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eve; 

For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere. 

These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 

Adopted  them  into  her  mce. 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 

With  Andes  and  with  Ai*arat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass ; 

Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 

To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned ; 

And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrino, 

Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 

Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 

Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host. 

Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 

And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 

The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 

Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbrolcen ; 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told. 

In  groves  of  oak,  or  £fines  of  gold, 

Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind. 

Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghoet 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost 

I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise, — > 

The  Book  itself  before  me  lies, 

Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 

And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line, 

The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 

Tnylor,  the  Shakspeare  of  divines. 

His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 

I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear ; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 

I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 

TAOr. 

What  boots  it,  thy  virtue, 

What  profit  thy  parts, 
While  one  thing  thou  lackest,— 

The  art  of  aU  arts? 

The  only  credentials. 

Passport  to  suocess ; 
Opens  castle  and  parlor,^ 

Address,  man.  Address. 

Hie  maiden  in  danger 

Was  saved  by  the  swain  ; 
His  stout  arm  restored  her 

To  Broadway  again. 

The  maid  would  reward  him, — 

Gay  company  come ; 
They  laugh,  she  laughs  with  them ; 

He  is  moonstruck  and  dumb. 

This  clinohes  the  bargain ; 

Sails  out  of  the  bay ; 
Gets  the  vote  in  the  senate, 

Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay ; 


Has  for  genius  no  mere}*, 

For  speeches  no  heed , 
It  lurks  in  the  eyebeam, 

It  leaps  to  its  deed. 

Church,  market,  and  tavern^ 
Bed  and  board,  it  will  sway. 

It  has  no  to-morrow; 
It  ends  with  to-day. 

<K>OD*BTE. 

Good-bye,  proud  world  I  Tm  going  home : 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  Fm  not  thine. 
Long  through  tny  weary  crowds  I  roam  ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean's  brine. 
Long  I've  been  toeaed  like  tlie  driven  foam ; 
But  now,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye  ; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet; 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home. 

I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone. 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone, — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  trolic  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  men,  the  live-long  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  Gkid. 

O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pnde  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  tne  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the'^bush  with  Gk)d  may  meet! 

THB  BUXBU-BBl 

Burly,  dozing,  humble-bee, 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Riquo, 
FarK>ff  heats  through  seas  to  seek ; 
I  will  follow  thee  fUone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  I 
Zigzag  steei-er,  desert  cheerer. 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  I 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere ; 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  Air; 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon ; 
Epicurean  of  June ; 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum,— 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  May  days, 

With  a  net  of  shining  haze 

Silvers  the  horizon  wall. 

And,  with  softness  touching  all. 

Tints  the  human  countenance 

With  a  color  of  romance, 

And,  inftising  subtle  heats, 

Turns  the  s<kI  to  violets, 

Thou,  in  sminy  solitudes, 

Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
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The  green  silence  doet  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  baas. 

Hot  xnidBominer^B  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  nie  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers ;  ' 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  loinire, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-lii&e  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hiith  my  insect  never  seen ; 
But  violets  and  bilberry  bells. 
Maple  sap,  and  daifodels. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 
Succory  to  match  the  sky. 
Columbine  with  horn  of  hone}*. 
Scented  fern,  and  acrimony. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder^^  tongue, 
And  brier  rosea,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste. 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Tellow-breeched  philosopher ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sippinff  oiuy  what  is  sweet, 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care. 
Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Tliou  alrcndy  slumberest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  ontsloop ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  ns. 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 

Tm  APOLOGY. 

Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 

That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen, 

I  go  to  the  god  of  the  wood. 
To  fetch  his  word  to  man. 

Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook ; 
Each  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky, 

Writes  a  letter  in  my  book. 

Chide  me  not,  laborious  band. 

For  the  idle  flowers  I  brought, 
Every  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thought. 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  'tis  figured  in  the  flowers ; 
Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

One  harvest  from  thy  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  stror;^; 

A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield, 
Whilst  I  gather  in  a  song. 

BSArrr-^Fitou  katucb. 

For  better  consideration,  we  may  distribute  the 
r.spccts  of  Beaut}'  in  a  threefold  manner. 

1.  First,  the  simple  perception  of  natural  forms  is 
a  delight  The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions 
in  nature  is  so  needful  to  man,  that,  in  its  lowest 
functions,  it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  commodity 
and  beauty.  To  the  body  and  mind  which  have 
been  cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company,  nature 
is  medicinal  and  restores  their  tone.  Tlie  tradesman, 
the  attorney  comes  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of  the 
street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is  a  man 
again.  In  their  eternal  calm,  he  finds  himselt  T!ie 
health  of  the  eye  seems  to  demand  a  liorizon.  We 
are  never  tired,  so  long  as  we  can  see  far  enough. 


But  in  other  hours,  Nature  satisfies  by  ita  loveli- 
ness, and  without  any  mixture  of  corporeal  benefit. 
I  see  the  spectacle  of  morning  from  the  hill-top  over 
against  my  house,  fi*om  day-break  to  son-riae,  with 
emotions  which  on  angel  might  share.  The  long 
slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of 
crimson  light  Fram  the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look 
out  into  that  silent  sea.  I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid 
transformatioits :  the  active  enchantment  reaches 
my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  eonnure  with  the  morning 
wind  How  does  Knture  dei^  us  with  a  few  and 
cheap  elements  I  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I 
will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.  The 
dawn  is  my  Assyria;  the  sun-set  and  •moon-rise  my 
Paphos,  and  uniuiuginable  reahna  of  faerie ;  broad 
noon  shall  be  my  hngland  of  the  senses  and  the  un- 
derstanding;  the  night  shall  be  my  Germany  of 
mystic  philo:>ophy  uud  dreanjs. 
^  Not  less  excellent,  except  for  our  less  suscep- 
tibility  in  the  afternoon,  was  the  charm,  lost  even- 
ing, of  a  January  sunset  The  western  chuda 
divided  and  subdivided  themselves  into  pink  fiakes 
modulated  with  tints  of  unspeakable  soreness ;  and 
the  air  had  so  much  life  ana  sweetness,  that  it  was 
a  pain  to  come  within  doors.  What  was  it  that 
nature  would  say  f  Was  there  no  meaning  in  the 
live  re])ose  of  the  valley  behind  the  mill,  and  which 
Homer  or  ^hakspeare  could  not  re-form  for  me  in 
words  f  Tlie  leafless  trees  become  spires  of  flame  in 
the  sunset,  with  the  blue  east  for  their  background, 
and  the  stars  of  the  dead  calices  of  flowers,  and 
every  withered  stem  and  stubble  rimed  with  frost, 
contribute  something  to  the  mute  music. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  suppose  that  the  country 
landscape  is  pleasant  only  hou  the  year.  I  please 
myself  with  the  graces  of  the  winter  scenery,  and 
believe  that  we  are  as  much  touched  by  it  as  By  the 
genial  influences  of  summer.  To  the  attentive  eye, 
each  moment  of  the  year  has  its  own  beauty,  and  in 
the  same  field,  it  beholds,  every  hour,  a  picture 
which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which  shall  never 
be  seen  again.  The  heavens  chai:ge  every  moment, 
and  reflect  their  glory  or  gloom  on  the  plains  be- 
neath, llie  state  of  the  crop  in  the  surrounding 
farms  alters  the  expression  of  the  earth  from  week 
to  week.  The  succession  of  native  plants  in  the 
pastui-es  and  roadifides,  which  makes  the  silent  clock 
oy  which  time  tells  tlie  summer  hours,  will  make 
even  the  divisions  of  the  duy  sensible  to  a  keen 
observer.  The  tribes  of  birds  and  insects,  like  the 
plants  pimetual  to  their  time,  follow  each  other, 
and  the  year  has  room  for  all  By  water-courses, 
the  variety  is  greater.  In  July,  the'blue  pontederia 
or  pickerel-weed  blooms  in  large  beds  in  the  shal- 
low parts  of  our  present  river,  and  swarms  with 
yellow  butterflies  in  continual  motion.  Art  cannot 
rival  this  pomp  of  purple  and  gold.  Indeed  the 
river  is  a  perpetual  gala,  and  boasts  each  month  a 
new  ornament 

But  this  beauty  of  Nature  which  is  seen  and  felt 
as  beauty,  is  the  least  part  The  shows  of  day,  the 
dewy  morning,  the  rainbow,  mountains,  orchards  in 
blossom,  stars,  moonlight,  shadows  in  still  water, 
and  the  like,  if  too  eagerly  hunted,  become  shows 
merely,  and  mock  us  with  their  unreality.  Go  out 
of  the  house  to  see  the  moon,  and  't  is  mere  tinsel ; 
it  will  not  please  us  when  its  light  shines  upon  your 
necessary  journey.  Tlie  beauty  that  shimmers  in 
tlie  yellow  afternoons  of  October,  who  ever  could 
dutcli  it  f  Go  forth  to  find  it,  and  it  is  sone :  't  is 
only  a  mirage  as  you  look  fh>m  the  wmdows  of 
a  diligence. 

2.  Tlie  presence  of  a  higher,  namely,  of  the 
spiritual  element  is  essential  to  its  perfection.  The 
high  and  divine  beauty  which  can  be  loved  without 
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effeminacv,  is  tlmt  vfalch  is  fouud  in  combiimtioti 
with  the  homan  wilL    Beauty  is  the  mark  God  sets 
npon    virtue.    Every  natural    action'  is  graceful. 
Every  heroic  act  is  also  decent,  and  causes  Uie  place 
and  the  bystanders  to  shine.    We  are  taught  by 
great  actions  that  the  universe  is  the  property  of 
every  individual  in  it    Every  rational  cre;iture  has 
all  nature  for  his  dowry  and  estate.    It  is  his,  if  he 
wilL    He  may  divest  liimself  of  it;  he  may  creep 
into  a  corner,  and  abdicate  his  kingdom,  as  most 
men  do,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  world  by  his 
constitution.    In  pi^portion  to  the  euei'gy  of  his 
thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world  into  him- 
sel£      "AU  those  thin^  for  which  men  plough, 
build,  or  sail,  obey  virtue  ;**  said  SallusL     *'  Tho 
winds  and  waves,"  said  Gibbon,  "  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators."    So  are  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven.     When  a  noble 
act  is  done,^perchanoe  in  a  scene  of  great  natural 
beauty;    when   Leonidas  and   his  three  hundred 
martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dving,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  come  each  and  look  at  uiem  once  in  the  steep 
defile  of  ThermopylsB ;  when  Arnold  Winkelried,  in 
the  high  Alps^  under  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche, 
gathers  in  his  side  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  to 
break  the  line  for  his  comrades;   are  not  these 
heroes  entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  the 
beauty  of  the  deed  f     When  the  bark  of  Columbus 
nears  the  shores  of  America  ; — ^before  it,  the  beach 
lined  with  savages,  fleeing  out  of  all  their  huts  of  cane ; 
the  sea  behind ;  and  the  purple  mountains  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  around,  can  we  separate  the 
man  from  the  living  picture  f    Does  not  the  New 
World  clothe  his  form  with  her  palm  groves  and 
savannahs    as    fit    drapery?     Ever    does    natural 
beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and  envelope  g^reat  actions 
When  Sir  Hany  Vane  was  draggea  up  the  Tower- 
hill,  sitting    on    a    sled,  to   suffer    death,  as   the 
champion  of  the  English  laws,  one  of  the  multitude 
cried  out  to  him,  "  You  never  sate  on  so  glorious  a 
seat."    Oharles  II.,  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, caused  the  patriot  Lord  Russell  to  be  drawn  in 
an  open  coach,  tnrongh  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.     "  But,"  his  bio- 
grapher sayfl^  "  the  multitude  imagined  they  saw 
liberty  and  virtue  sitting  by  his  si&."    In  private 
places,  among  sordid  objects,  an  act  of  truth  or 
neroism  seems  at  once  to  draw  to  itself  the  sky  as 
its  temple,  the  sun  as  its  candle.    Nature  stretcheth 
out  her  arms  to  embrace  man,  only  let  his  thoughts 
be  of  equal  greatnesa*     Willingly  does  she  follow 
his  steps  with  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  bend  her 
lines  01  grandeur  and  croce  to  the  decoration  of  her 
darling  child.     Only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
scope,  and  the  frame  will  suit  the  picture.    A  virtu- 
ous man  is  in  unison  with  her  works,  and  mokes  the 
central  figure  of  the  visible  sphere.     Homer,  Pindar, 
Socrates,  rhocian,  associate  themselves  fitly  in  our 
memory  with  the  geography  and  climate  of  Greece. 
The  visible  heavens  and  earth    sympathize  with 
Jesus.    And  in  common  life,  whosoever  has  seen  a 
person  of  powerful  character  and  happy  genius,  will 
have  remarked  how  easily  he  took  all  things  along 
with  him,^the  persons,  the  opinions,  and  the  day, 
and  nature  became  ancillary  to  a  man. 

8.  There  is  still  another  aspect  under  which  the 
beauty  of  the  world  may  be  viewed,  namelv,  as  it 
becomes  an  object  of  the  intellect  Beside  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  virtue,  they  have  a  relation  to 
thought  The  intellect  searches  out  the  absolute 
order  of  things  as  they  stand  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  without  the  colors  of  affection.  The  intellec- 
tual and  the  active  powers  seem  to  suoceed  each 
other,  and  the  exclusive  aotivitr  of  the  one  gene- 
rates the  exclusive  activity  of  the  other.    There  is 
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something  unfriendly  in  each  to  the  other,  but  they 
are  like  Uie  alternate  periods  of  feeding  and  work- 
ing in  animals;  each  prepares  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  other.  Therefore  does  beauty,  which,  in 
relation  to  actions,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  unsought, 
and  comes  because  it  is  unsought,  remain  for  the 
apprehension  and  pursuit  of  the  intellect;  and  then 
again,  in  its  tarn,  of  the  active  power.  Nothing 
divine  dies.  All  good  is  eternally  reproductive. 
The  beauty  of  nature  reforms  itself  in  the  mind, 
and  not  for  barren  contemplation,  but  for  new 
creation. 

All  men  are  in  some  degree  impressed  by  the  faca 
of  the  world ;  some  men  even  to  delight  This 
love  of  beauty  is  Tnste.  Others  have  the  same  love 
in  such  excess,  that,  not  content  with  admiring, 
they  seek  to  embody  it  in  new  forms.  The  creation 
of  beauty  is  Art 

The  production  of  a  work  of  art  throws  a  light 
upon  tne  mystery  of  humanity.  A  work  of  art  is 
an  abstract  or  epitome  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
result  or  expression  of  nature,  in  miniature.  For, 
although  the  works  of  nature  are  innumerable  and 
all  different,  the  result  or  the  expression  of  them  all 
is  similar  and  single.  Nature  is  a  sea  of  forms 
radically  alike  and  even  unique.  A  leaf,  a  sun- 
beam, a  landscape,  the  ocean,  make  an  analogous 
impression  on  the  mind.  What  is  common  to  them 
all, — that  perfectness  and  harmony,  is  beauty.  The 
standard  of  beauty  is  the  entire  circuit  of  natural 
forms,— the  totality  of  nature;  wliieh  the  Italiana 
expressed  by  defining  beauty  "il  piu  nell'  uno." 
Nothing  is  quite  beatitiful  alone:  nothing  but  is 
beautiful  in  the  whole.  A  single  object  is  only  so 
far  beautiful  as  it  suggests  this  universal  srace. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician, 
the  architect,  seek  each  to  concentrate  this  radiance 
of  the  world  on  one  point,  and  each  in  his  several 
work  to  satisfy  the  love  of  beauty  which  stimulates 
him  to  produce.  Thus  is  Art,  a  nature  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  man.  Thus,  in  art,  does 
nature  work  through  the  will  of  a  man  filled  with 
the  beauty  of  her  first  works. 

The  world  thus  exists  to  the  soul  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  beauty.  This  element  I  call  an  ultimate 
end.  No  reason  can  be  asked  or  given  why  the  soul 
seeks  beauty.  Beauty,  in  its  largest  and  profoundest 
sense,  is  one  expression  for  the  universe.  God  is 
the  all-fair.  Truth,  and  goodness,  and  beauty,  are 
but  different  faces  of  the  same  AIL  But  beauty  in 
nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  the  herald  of  inward 
and  eternal  beauty,  and  is  not  alone  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  good.  It  must  stand  as  a  part,  and  not 
as  yet  the  last  or  liighest  expression  of  the  final 
cause  of  Nature. 


LOVB— FBoac  XHa 


vs.. 


p  Every  soul  is  a  celestial  Venus  to  every  other  souL 
The  heart  has  its  Sabbaths  and  jubilees,  in  which 
the  world  appears  as  a  hymeneal  feast,  and  all  natural 
sounds  and  the  circle  of  the  seasons  are  erotic  odes 
and  dances.  Love  is  omnipresent  iii  nature  as 
motive  and  reward.  Love  is  our  highest  word,  and 
the  synonym  of  God.  Every  promise  of  the  soul  has 
innumerable  fulfilments:  each  of  its  joys  ripens  into 
a  new  want  Nature,  uncontainable,  flowing,  fore- 
looking,  in  the  first  sentiment  of  kindness  anticipates 
already  a  benevolence  which  .shall  lose  all  particular 
re^<£s  in  its  general  light  The  introduction  to  this 
fehcity  is  in  private  and  tender  relation  of  one  to 
one,  which  is  the  enchantment  of  human  life;  which, 
like  a  certain  divine  rage  and  enthusiasm,  seizes  on 
man  at  one  period,  and  works  a  revolution  in  his 
mipd  and  boay ;.  unites  him.  to  his  race,  pledgee  him 
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to  tike  domestic  nnd  civic  relations,  carries  kim  with 
new  sympatliy  into  nature,  eiiliances  the  power  of 
the  senses,  opens  the  iznaffinotion,  adds  to  his  charao- 
ter  heroic  and  sacred  attnbutes,  establishes  marriage, 
and  gives  permanence  to  human  society. 

The  natural  association  of  tlie  sentiment  of  love 
with  the  heyday  of  the  blood,  seems  to  require  that 
in  order  to  portray  it  in  vivid  tints  which  every  yonth 
and  maid  snould  confess  to  be  true  to  their  throbbiiig 
experience,  one  must  not  be  too  old.  The  delicious 
fancies  of  youth  reject  the  least  savor  of  a  mature 
philosophy,  as  chilling  with  age  and  pedantry  their 
purple  bloomu  And,  therefore,  X  know  I  incur  the 
imputation  of  unnecefisary  hardness  and  stoicism  from 
those  who  compose  the  Coui't  and  Parlinmeut  of  Love. 
But  from  thcbe  formidable  censors  I  shall  appeal  to 
my  seniors.  For,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  pas- 
sion of  which  we  speak,  though  it  begin  with  the 
young,  yet  forsakes  not  the  old,  or  rather  suffers  no 
one  who  is  truly  its  servant  to  grow  old,  but  makes 
the  aged  participatora  of  it,  not  less  than  the  tender 
maiden,  tnough  m  a  different  and  nobler  sort  For, 
it  is  a  fire  that  kindling  its  firat  embers  in  the  narrow 
nook  of  a  private  bosom,  caught  from  a  wanderins 
spark  out  of  another  private  heart,  glows  and 
enlarges  until  it  warms  and  beams  upon  multitudes 
of  men  and  women,  upon  the  univei-sal  heart  of  nil, 
and  so  lights  up  the  wnole  world  and  all  nature  with 
its  generous  flames.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether 
we  attempt  to  describe  the  passion  at  twenty^  at 
thirty,  or  at  eighty  years.  lie  who  paints  it  at  the 
first  period,  will  lose  some  of  its  later ;  he  who  paints 
it  at  the  last,  some  of  its  earlier  traita.  Only  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  patience  and  the  muses  aid,  we 
may  attain  to  that  inward  view  of  the  law,  which 
shall  describe  a  truth  ever  youn^,  ever  beautiful,  so 
central  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  the  eye  at 
whatever  angle  beholden. 

And  the  first  condition  is,  that  we  must  leave  a  too 
close  and  lingering  adherence  to  the  actual,  to  facts, 
and  study  tlie  sentiment  as  it  appeared  in  hope  and 
not  in  history.  For,  each  man  sees  his  own  Ufe  de- 
faced and  diafigured,  as  the  life  of  man  is  not,  to  his 
imagination.  Each  mau  sees  over  his  own  experi- 
ence a  certain  slime  of  error,  whilst  that  of  other 
men  looks  fair  and  ideal  Let  any  man  go  back  to 
those  delicious  relations  which  make  the  beauty  of 
his  life,  which  have  given  him  sincerest  instruction 
and  nourishment,  he  will  shrink  and  shrink.  Alas  I 
I  know  not  why,  but  infinite  compunctions  embitter 
in  mature  life  all  the  remembrances  of  budding  senti- 
ment, and  cover  every  beloved  name.  Everything 
is  beautiful  seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as 
truth.  But  all  is  sour,  if  seen  as  experience.  Detn lis 
are  always  melancholy ;  the  plan  is  seemly  and  no- 
ble. It  IS  strange  how  painful  is  the  actual  world, — 
the  painful  kingdom  of  time  and  place.  There  dwells 
core  and  canker  and  fear.  With  thought,  with  the 
ideal,  is  immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round  it 
all  the  muses  sing.  But  with  names  and  persons 
and  the  partial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  is 
grie£ 

The  strong  bent  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  proportion 
which  this  topic  of  personal  relations  usurps  in  the 
conversation  of  society.  What  do  we  wish  to  know 
of  any  worthy  person  so  much  as  how  he  has  sped 
in  the  history  of  this  sentiment?  What  l>ooks  in  the 
circulating  hbraries  circulate  ?  How  we  glow  over 
these  novels  of  passion,  when  the  story  is  told  with 
any  spark  of  truth  and  nature  1  And  what  fastens 
attention,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  like  any  passage 
betraying  affection  between  two  parties  t  Perhaps 
we  never  saw  them  before,  and  never  shall  meet  them 
again.  But  we  see  them  exchange  a  glance,  or  be- 
tray a  deep  emotion,  and  we  are  no  longer  strangers. 


We  understand  them,  and  take  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  romance.  All  mankind 
love  a  lover.*  The  earliest  demonstrations  of  compla^ 
cency  and  kindness  are  nature's  most  winning  pic- 
tures. It  IB  the  dawn  of  civility  and  grace  in  the 
coarse  and  rustic  The  rude  village  boy  teates  the 
girls  about  the  school-house  door; — ^but  to*day  he 
comes  running  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fiiir 
child  arranging  her  satchel ;  he  holds  her  books  to 
help  her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if  she 
removed  herself  fiom  him  infinitely,  and  was  a 
sacred  precinct.  Among  the  throng  of  girls  he  runs 
rudely  enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him:  and 
these  two  little  neighbors  that  were  so  close  just  now, 
have  learned  to  respect  each  other^s  personalitj^. 
Or  who  can  avert  his  eyes  from  the  engaging,  half- 
artful,  half-artless  ways  of  school  girb  who  go  into 
the  country  shops  to  *buy  a  skein  of  siik  or  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  talk  half  an  hour  about  nothing,  wiUi 
.the  broad-faced,  good-natured  shop-boy.  In  the 
village,  they  are  on  a  perfect  equality,  which  love 
delights  in,  and  without  any  coquetry  the  happy,  af- 
fectionate nature  of  woman  flows  out  in  this  pretty 
gossip.  The  girls  may  have  little  beauty,  yet  plainly 
do  they  establish  between  them  and  the  good  boy 
the  most  agreeable,  confiding  relations,  what  with 
their  fun  and  their  earnest,  about  Edgar,  and  Jonas, 
and  Almira,  and  who  was  invited  to  the  party,  and 
who  danced  at  the  dancing-school,  and  when  the 
singing-school  would  begin,  nnd  other  nothings  con- 
cerning which  the  parties  cooed.  By-and-by  that 
boy  wants  a  wife,  and  very  truly  and  heartily  will 
he  know  where  to  find  a  sincere  and  time  mate,  with- 
out any  risk  such  as  Milton  deplores  as  incident  to 
scholars  and  great  men. 

I  have  been  told  that  my  philosophy  is  unsocial, 
and  that,  in  public  discourses,  ray  reverence  for  the 
intellect  makes  me  unjustly  cold  to  the  personal  rela- 
tions^ But  now  I  almost  slirink  at  the  remembrance 
of  such  disparaging  words.  For  persons  are  love's 
world,  and  the  coldest  philori  pher  cannot  recount 
the  debt  of  the  young  soul  wa:  vlering  here  ii.  nature 
to  the  power  of  love,  without  being  tempted  to  un- 
say, as  treasonable  to  nature,  aught  derogatory  to 
Uic  social  instincts.  For,  though  the  celestial  rapture 
falling  out  of  heaven  seizes  only  upon  those  of  tender 
age,  and  although  a  beauty  overpowering  all  analysis 
or  comparison,  and  putting  us  quite  beside  ourselves, 
we  can  seldom  see  afler  thirty  years,  yet  the  re- 
membrance of  these  visions  outlasts  all  other  remem- 
brances, and  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  oldest 
brows.  But  here  is  a  strange  fact ;  it  may  seem  to 
many  men  in  revising  their  experience,  that  they 
have  no  fairer  page  m  their  life's  book  than  the 
delicious  memory  of  some  passages  wherein  affection 
contrived  to  ^ive  a  witchcraft  surpassing  the  deep 
attraction  of  its  own  truth  to  a  parcel  of  accident^ 
and  trivial  circumstances.  In  looking  backward, 
tliey  may  find  that  several  things  which  were  not  the 
charm,  nave  more  realitjr  to  tiiis  groping  memory 
than  the  cliarm  itself  which  embalnica  them.  But 
be  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it  may,  no 
man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  tliat  power  to  his 
heart  and  brain,  which  created  all  tnings  new ; 
which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music,  poetry,  and 
art;  which  made  the  face  of  nature  radiant  with 
purple  light,  the  morning  and  the  night  varied 
enchantments ;  when  a  single  tone  of  one  voice  could 
make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most  tiivial  circum" 
stance  associated  with  one  form  is  put  in  the  amber 
of  memory ;  when  we  became  all  eye  when  one  was 
present,  and  all  memory  when  one  was  gone ;  when 
the  ^outh  becomes  a  watcher  of  windows,  and 
studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon,  or  the  wheeU  of 
a  carriage ;  when  no  place  is  too  solitary,  and  none 
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too  Ailcnt  for  him  who  has  richer  coiDpany  and 
sweeter  couversation  in  his  new  thoughts,  than  any 
old  friends,  thoogh  beet  and  purest,  can  give  him ; 
for,  the  figures,  the  motions,  the  words  of  the 
beloved  object  are  not  like  other  images  written  in 
water,  but,  as  Plutarch  said,  **  enamelled  in  fire,"*  and 
make  the  study  of  midnight 

Thou  art  not  gone  befog  gone,  wherever  tbon  srt, 
Thou  leav'st  ia  hiun  toy  watchful  eyes,  In  him  thy  loving 
heart. 

In  the  noon  and  the  afternoon  of  life,  we  still  throb 
at  the  recollection  of  days  when  happiness  was  not 
happy  enough,  but  must  be  drugged  with  the  relish 
of  pain  and  fear ;  for  he  touched  the  secret  of  the 
matter,  who  said  of  love, 

All  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its  pains, 

and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough,  but  the  night 
too  most  be  oonaumed  in  keen  recollections ;  when 
the  head  boiled  all  niffht  on  the  pillow  with  the  gene* 
roin  deed  it  resolved  on  :  when  the  moonlight  was 
a  pleasing  fever,  and  the  stars  were  betters,  and  the 
flowers  ciphers,  and  the  air  was  coined  into  song; 
when  all  business  seemed  an  impertinence,  and  all  tiie 
men  and  women  running  to  and  fro  in  the  streets, 
mere  pictures. 

The  passion  re-makes  the  world  for  the  youth.  It 
makes  all  things  alive  and  significant  Nature  grows 
oonsciona  Every  bird  on  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
sings  now  to  his  heart  and  souL  Almost  the  notes 
are  articulate.  The  clouds  have  faces,  as  he  looks  on 
them.  The  trees  of  the  fdrest,  the  waving  grass  and 
the  peeping  flowers  have  g^wn  intelligent ;  and  al- 
most he  fears  to  trust  them  with  the  secret  which 
they  seem  to  invite.  Yet  nature  soothes  and  sympa- 
thizes. In  the  green  soUtude  he  fiinds  a  dearer  home 
than  with  men. 

Fonntain  heads  and  pathless  grovea, 
Plaoea  which  pale  padsloa  loves. 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  safely  housed,  save  bats  and  owls, 
A  midnight  bell,  a  nasslnir  groan, 
These  are  the  soands  we  leud  upon. 

Behold  there  in  the  wood  the  fine  madman !  He 
IB  a  palace  of  sweet  sotmds  and  sights ;  he  dilates  ; 
he  is  twice  a  man ;  he  walks  with  arms  akimbo ;  he 
BoliloGuizes  ;  he  accosts  the  grass  and  the  trees  ;  he 
feels  tne  blood  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  and  the  lily 
in  his  veins ;  and  he  talks  with  the  brook  that  wets 
his  foot 

The  causes  that  have  sharpened  his  perceptions  of 
natural  beaaty,  have  made  him  love  music  and  verse. 
It  is  a  fact  often  observed,  that  men  have  written  good 
verses  under  the  inspiration  of  passion,  who  cannot 
write  well  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  like  force  has  the  pnseion  over  all  his  nature. 
It  expands  the  sentiment ;  it  makes  the  clown  gentle, 
and  gives  the  coward  heart  Into  the  most  pitiml  and 
abject  it  will  infuse  a  heart  and  courage  to  defy  the 
world,  so  only  it  have  the  countenance  of  the  beloved 
object  In  giving  him  to  another,  it  still  more  g^ves 
him  to  himselfl  He  is  a  new  man,  with  new  percep- 
tions, new  and  keener  purposes,  and  a  religious  so- 
lenmity  of  character  and  aims.  He  does  not  longer 
appertain  to  his  family  and  society.  He  is  8omew£it 
jtttf  is  a  person.    Hew  a  bouL 

MOKTAjaHK— raoM  xapsmirrATiva  xor. 

A  single  odd  volome  of  Cotton's  translation  of  the 
Essays  remained  to  me  from  my  father's  library, 
when  a  boy.  It  lay  long  neglected,  until,  after  many 
years,  when  I  was  newly  escaped  from  college,  I  read 
the  book,  and  procured  the  remaining  volumes.  I 
remembOT  the  delight  and  wonder  in  which  I  lived 
with  it  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  myself  written 
the  book,  in  some  former  life,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  to 


my  thought  and  experience:  It  happened,  when  in 
Paris,  in  1888,  that  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise, 
I  came  to  a  tomb  of  Auguste  Colfignon,  who  died  in 
1880,  aged  sixty -eight  years,  and  who,  said  the  mo- 
'*  nument,  "  lived  to  do  right,  and  had  formed  himself 
to  virtue  on  the  Essays  of  Montaigne."  Some  years 
later,  I  became  acquainted  with  an  accomplished 
English  poet,  John  Sterling ;  and,  in  prosecutmg  my 
correspondence,  I  found*  that,  from  a  love  of  Mon- 
taigne, he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  cliateau,  still 
staudinff  near  Castellan,  m  Perigord,  and,  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  copied  from  the  walls* 
of  his  library  the  inscriptions  wnich  Montaigite  had 
written  tliere.  That  Journal  of  Mr.  Sterling's,  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminster  Review,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
reprinted  in  the  Proleaomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
EB8ay&  I  heard  witn  pleasure  that  one  of  the 
newiy-discovered  autographs  of  William  Shake- 
speare was  in  a  copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne. It  is  the  only  book  which  we  certainly  know 
to  have  been  in  the  poet's  library.  And,  oddly 
enough,  the  duplicate  copy  of  Florio,  which  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  purchased,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
the  Shakespeare  autograph  fas  I  was  informed  in 
the  Museum),  turned  out  to  nave  the  autograph  of 
Ben  Jouson  in  the  fly-lea£  Leigh  Hunt  relates  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  Montaigne  was  the  only  great  wri^ 
ter  of  past  times  whom  he  read  with  avowed  satis, 
faction.  Other  coincRlences,  not  needful  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  concurred  to  moke  this  old  Gascon  still 
new  and  immortal  for  me. 

In  1571,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Montaigne, 
then  thirty-eight  years  old,  retired  from  the  practice 
of  law  at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  himself  on  his  estate. 
Though  he  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  some- 
times a  courtier,  his  studious  habits  now  grew  on 
him,  and  he  loved  the  compass,  staidnees,  and  indo- 
pendence  of  the  country  gentleman's  life.  He  took 
up  his  economy  in  good  earnest,  and  made  his  farms 
yield  the  most  Downrisht  and  plain-dealing,  and 
abhorring  to  be  deceived  or  to  ueccive,  he  was  es- 
teemed m  the  country  for  his  sense  and  probity. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  which  converted 
every  house  into  a  fort,  Montuigne  kept  his  gates 
open,  and  his  house  without  defence.  All  parties 
freely  came  and  went,  his  courage  and  honor  beinff 
universally  esteemed.  The  neighboring  lords  and 
gentry  brought  jewels  and  papers  to  him  for  safe- 
keeping. Gibbon  reckons,  in  these  bigoted  times, 
but  two  men  of  liberality  in  France, — ^Henry  IV.  and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne  is  the  frankest  and  honcstest  of  aU  wri- 
ters. His  French  freedom  runs  into  grossness ;  but 
he  has  anticipated  all  censure  by  the  bounty  of  his 
own  confessions.  In  his  times,  books  were  written 
to  one  sex  only,  and  almost  all  were  written  in  Latin ; 
so  that,  in  a  humorist,  a  certain  nakedness  of  state- 
ment was  pennitted,  which  our  manners,  of  a  litera- 
ture addre.«ed  equally  to  both  sexes,  do  not  allow. 
But,  though  a  biblical  plainness,  coupled  with  a 
most  uneanonical  levity,  may  shut  his  pages  to  many 
sensitive  readers,  yet  the  offence  is  superficial.  He 
parades  it :  he  makes  the  most  of  it:  nobody  can 
think  or  say  worse  of  him  than  he  does.  He  pre- 
tends to  most  of  the  vices ;  and,  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue in  hino,  he  sajs,  it  sot  in  by  stealth.  There  is  no 
man,  in  his  opinion,  who  has  not  deserved  hanging 
five  or  six  times ;  and  he  pretends  no  exception  in 
his  own  behalf  **  Five  or  six  as  ridiculous  stories," 
too,  he  says,  **  can  be  told  of  me,  as  of  any  man  liv- 
ing." But,  with  all  this  really  superfluous  frank- 
ness, the  opinion  of  an  invincible  probity  grows  into 
eveijreader's  mind. 

"  When  I  the  most  strictly  and  religiously  confess 
myself,  I  find  that  the  best  virtue  I  have  has  in  i^ 
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some  tioctare  of  Tice:  and  I  am  afraid  that  Plato,  in 
his  purest  virtue  (I,  who  am  as  sincere  and  perfect 
a  lover  of  virtue  of  tliat  stamp  as  any  other  what- 
ever), ff  he  had  listened,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to 
himself^  would  have  heard  some  jnrring  sound  of 
human  mixture ;  but  faiat  and  remote,  and  only  to 
be  perceived  by  himself." 

Here  is  an  imputiencc  and  fastidiousness  at  color 
or  pretence  of  any  kind.  He  has  been  in  courts  so 
long  as  to  have  conceived  a  furious  disgust  at  ap- 
pearances; he  will  indulge  himself  with  a  little 
^nirsiiig  and  sweariug;  he  will  talk  with  sailors  and 
gipsies,  use  flash  and  street  ballads :  he  has  stayed 
in-doors  till  he  is  deadly  sick ;  he  wiU  to  the  open 
air,  though  it  rain  bulleta.  He  has  seen  too  much 
of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  until  he  wishes  for 
cannibals ;  and  is  80  nervous,  by  factitious  life,  that 
he  thinks,  the  more  barbarous  man  is,  tlie  better  he 
i&  He  likes  his  saddle.  You  may  read  theology, 
and  grammar,  and  metaphysics  elsewhere.  What- 
ever you  get  here,  sliall  smack  of  the  earth  and  of 
real  hfe,  sweet,  or  smart,  or  stinging.  He  makes  no 
hesitation  to  entertain  you  with  the  records  of  his 
disease;  and  his  journey  to  Italy  is  quite  full  of  that 
matter.  He  took  and  kept  this  position  of  equi  libiinm. 
Over  his  name,  he  drew  an  emblematic  pair  of  scales, 
and  wrote  Que  t^aitkt  under  it  As  I  look  at  his 
effigy  opposite  the  title-page,  I  seem  to  hear  him  say, 
*  You  may  play  old  Poz,  if  yoji  will ;  you  may  rail 
and  exaggerate, — ^I  stand  here  for  truth,  and  will  not, 
for  all  the  states,  and  churches,  and  revenues,  and 
personal  reputations  of  Europe,  overstate  the  dry 
met,'' as  I  see  it;  I  will  rather  mumble  and  prose 
about  what  I  ccrtniuly  know, — ^my  house  and  barns; 
my  father,  my  wife,  and  my  tenants ;  my  old  lean 
bald  pate ;  my  knives  and  forks ;  what  meats  I  eat, 
and  what  drinks  I  prefer ;  and  a  hundred  straws  just 
as  ridiculous, — than  I  will  write,  with  a  fine  crow- 
quill,  a  fine  romance.  I  like  gray  days,  and  autumn 
and  winter  weather.  I  am  grny  and  autumnal  my- 
self, and  think  an  undress,  and  old  shoes  that  do  not 
pinch  my  feet,  and  old  friends  who  do  not  constrain 
me,  and  plain  topics  where  I  do  not  need  to  strain 
myself  and  pump  my  brains,  the  most  suitable.  Our 
condition  as  men  is  risky  and  ticklish  enough.  One 
cannot  be  sure  of  himself  and  his  fortune  an  hour, 
but  he  may  be  whisked  off  into  some  pitiable  or 
ridiculous  plight    Why  should  I  vapor  and  piny  the 

Shilosopher,  instead  of  ballasting,  the  beet  I  can,  this 
ancing  balloon?  So,  at  least,  I  live  within  com- 
pass, keep  myself  ready  for  action,  and  con  shoot  the 
gulf,  at  last,  with  decency.  If  there  be  anything 
farcical  in  such  a  life,  the  olame  is  not  mine:  let  it 
lie  at  fate*s  and  nature's  door." 

The  Essays,  therefore,  are  an  entertaining  solilo- 
quy on  every  random  topic  that  comes  into  his  head ; 
Ireating  everything  without  ceremony,  yet  with  mas- 
culine sense.  There  have  been  men  with  deeper  in- 
sight; but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  such 
abundance  ot  thoughts :  he  is  never  dull,  never  in- 
sincere, and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care 
for  all  that  he  cares  for. 

The  sincerity  and  marrow  of  the  man  reaches  to 
his  sentences  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  that 
seems  lees  written.  It  is  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion transferred  to  a  book.  Cut  these  words,  and 
tliey  would  bleed ;  they  are  vascular  and  alive. 
One  has  the  same  pleasure  in  it  that  we  haye  in  lis- 
tening to  the  necessary  speech  of  men  about  their 
work,  when  any  unusual  circumstance  g^ves  momen- 
tary importance  to  the  dialogue.  For  blacksmiths 
and  teamsters  do  not  trip  in  their  speech;  it  is  a 
shower  of  bullets.  It  is  Cambridge  men  who  correct 
themselyes,  and  begin  again  at  every  half  sentence, 
and,  moreover,  will  pun,  and  refine  too  much,  and 


swerve  from  the  matter  to  the  ezpr«arion.  Hon 
taigne  talks  with  shrewdness,  knows  the  world,  and 
books,  and  himself,  and  uses  the  positive  degree: 
never  shrieks,  or  protests,  or  prays:  no  weakness, 
no  convulsion,  no  superlative:  does  not  wish  to 
jump  out  of  his  skin,  or  play  any  antics,  or  annihilate 
space  or  time ;  but  is  stout  and  solid ;  tastes  every 
moment  of  the  day ;  likes  pain,  because  it  makes 
him  feel  himself,  and  realise  tldngs;  as  we  pinch 
ourselves  to  know  that  we  are  awak&  He  keeps 
the  plain ;  be  rarely  momits  or  sinks ;  likes  to  feel 
solia  ground,  and  the  stones  undemeatL  Jffis  writ- 
ing has  no  enthusiasms,  no  aspiration;  contented, 
self-respecting,  and  keeping  the  middle  of  the  road. 
There  is  but  one  exception, — ^in  his  love  for  Socrates^ 
In  speaking  of  him,  for  once  lus  cheek  flushes,  and 
his  style  rises  to  passion. 

Montaigne  dieu  of  a  quinsy,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in 
1692.  When  be  came  to  die,  he  caused  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  hie  chamber.  At  the  age  of  thir^- 
three,  he  had  been  married.  **  But,**  be  says,  "  might 
I  have  had  my^wn  will,  I  would  not  have  married 
Wisdom  herself,  if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  'tis 
not  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom 
and  use  of  life  will  haye  it  sa  Most  of  my  actions 
are  guided  by  example,  not  choice."  In  the  hour  of 
death,  he  gave  the  same  weight  to  custom.  Qu4 
9faisje  f    What  do  I  knowt 

This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed, 
by  translating  it  into  all  tongues,  and  printing  se- 
venty-fiye  editions  of  it  in  Europe :  ana  that  too,  a 
circulation  somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of 
wit  and  generosity. 

Shall  we  say  that  Montaigne  has  spoken  wisely, 
and  given  the  right  and  permanent  expresaion  of  the 
human  mind,  on  the  conduct  of  life  f 

QEOEOE  HENRY  CALYEBT 

Was  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  in  1808. 
His  grandfather,  Benedict  Calvert  of  Mount  Airy, 
Prince  George's  county,  was  a  eon  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  &n  intimate  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington. After  the  resignation  of  his  commission 
at  Annapolis,  Washington  passed  the  first  night 
of  his  journey  homeward  at  Mount  Airy  with  the 
tory  Benedict  Calvert, — ^a  circumstance  seyerely 
commented  on  by  the  political  enemies  of  the 
great  Patriot*  The  father  of  Calyert  was  George 
Cnlyert  of  Riyerdale,  an  estate  near  Washington, 
now  held  and  occupied  by  an  eminent  agricultu- 
rist, the  brother  of  our  author,  Charles  Calyert, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  Henry  Clay,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family.  George  Calvert,  the  parent, 
married  Rostilie  Eugenia  Stier  d*Artrelaer  of  Ant- 
werp, a  lineal  descendant  of  Rubens,  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  antiquity.  The  chateau  d'Artrelacr, 
a  casteUated  mansion  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  Calvert's  maternal  grandfather  came  to 
America  about  the  close  of  the  last  centiury,  with 
his  daughter,  to  escape  the  spoliations  of  the 
French  emperor.  Napoleonism  is  not  one  of  his 
descendanrs  traits.  Few  writers  haye  hit  that 
assumption  of  power  with  more  severi^  than  our 
author  in  many  of  his  philosophical  reflections. 

The  birth  of  Calvert  thus  ascends  in  an  honor- 
able lineage  in  both  the  colonial  and  EnropeiUj 


*  In  Sparks^  Correspondenee  of  Wasbtncton  tbere  Is  • 
letter  to  ^nedict  Colvert  relative  to  a  pn^ected  marrliige 
between  his  dau^^ter  sod  a  member  of  WsBhington's  flanflv 
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The  literary  productions  of  llr,  Calvert  are 
marked  bj  their  tuc«  philosophical  B]>cculadoii, 
their  Dense  of  honor  and  of  beanty,  and  their  puro 
soliolastic  qualities.  There  is  a  certain  fostidioiis- 
nuai  and  reserve  of  the  retired  thinker  in  the 
manner,  with  a  fundneas  for  the  aphorism ;  though 
tliore  a  nothing  of  the  Eulfiih  isolation  of  the 
scholar  in  the  uiutter.  The  thought  is  ori^nal, 
strongly  conceived,  and  ntterud  with  tinnness.! 
Tl>e  topics  are  fi-eijueutly  of  every-day  life,  it  be- 
ing the  author's  motive  to  aticct  the  public  wel- 
fare by  his  praotiool  suggestione  from  the  laws  of 
health,  philoBopliy,  and  ait.  Of  those  he  ia  at 
oDoe  a  bold  and  delicate  exponnder,  a  enbtle  and 
philosophical  critic. 


field.  lie  was  educated  at  Harvnrd  and  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  became  thoroogldy  imbued  with 
German  Uteratnro.  On  his  return  to  Uarylnnd 
he  was  for  several  yeare  the  editor  of  the  Satti- 
mor»  Artt«rica'i,  at  that  time  a  nentrat  paper. 
While  thus  enftaced  he  pabLished  in  1832  a  vo- 
lume, niiiftTationt  of  Phniiology,  a  collection  of 
passages  &om  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, with  an  Introduction  giving  an  analysis  of 
the  eystem.  It  is  noticeable  as  tlie  first  book 
published  in  America  on  tlie  subject.  The  same 
distinction  belongs  to  his  notice  of  the  water  cnre, 
which  he  announced  tu  bis  countrymen  in  a  Itc- 
ter  from  Boppert,  on  tlie  Rliine,  Augost,  1848, 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
His  Yolwme  from  the  Lif«  of  Efrbert  Barclay 
was  published  at  Baltimore  in  1888 ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Don.  Garlot,  in  183G ;  Count 
Julian,  an  original  tragedy,  in  lS40 ;  Arnold  and 
A'idre,  a  dramatic  fragment;  and  two  cantos  of 
Gabiro,  a  poem  in  the  Don  Joan  stanza,  witli  a 
better  earae^tneM,  in  the  same  year.  In  1S15  ho 
published  a  translation  in  New  York  of  a  portion 
ctf  the  Goethe  and  SeMlUr  Correipoadeiiee ;  in 
1816,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  abroad,  a  first 
series  of  Scene*  and  Thmighta  in  Europe,  in  which 
Hydropathy,  the  syBtoin  of  Fouritr,  and  other  fa- 
vorite topics,  were  ably  discussed ;  followed  by  a 
second  in  1852. 

With  an  episo<le  of  foreign  travel  in  1850,  the 
fine  spirit  of  whicii  is  chronicled  in  the  last  mcn- 
tioned  production,  Mr.  Calvert  has  been  since 
1813  a  resident  of  Kewport,  Bhode  Island,  where, 
on  tlie  revival  of  its  charter,  he  became  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city  in  136S.  When  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  cele- 
brated in  that  city  the  same  year,  he  delivu«d  the 
oration  on  the  occasion — a  graphic  historioal  sketch 
of  the  battle.  Mr.  Oalvert  has  also  betai  a  oon- 
tribator  to  the  Jfevi  Yorh  Jlenew,  the  Iforth 
Ameriean,  the  JVew  York  Quarterly,  and  other 
publications. 


Waaliiiigton 

Doth  kiiuw  uo  other  language  tlian  the  one 

We  tpe.'ik:  and  uerer  did  nu  English  tongue 

Give  voiFB  unto  a  larger,  wi^er  mind. 

You'll  tmk  your  jiuigineiit  vainly  to  point  out 

Through  alfthia  desp'rots  conflict,  in  his  pinna 

A  flaw,  or  fault  in  execution.    lie 

111  spirit  b  onponqucmble,  as 

In  gc.ius  perfect    Side  by  side  I  fought 

W'sdi  him  111  tliat  ^sattrous  enterpriie, 

'Where  ra.'ti   young  Braddock  fell;   and  there  I 

marked 
The  vet'raii's  skill  contend  for  mastery 
With  youthful  cournga  in  his  n-ondrons  deeds. 
Well  might  the  bloody  Indian  warrior  pause, 
Amid  his  mus.icre  confounilcd,  and 
Hii  baffled  rifle's  ohti,  till  then  unerring. 
Turn  from  "that  tell  yoQug  man,"  aad  deem  in 

That  the  Great  Spirit  hovered  over  him ; 

For  he,  of  all  our  inonnteJ  officers, 

Alone  enme  out  unscathed  from  that  dread  eamegc 

To  guard  our  shattered  army's  swift  retreot. 

For  years  did  his  ntajeatic  form  bold  place 

Upon  my  mind,  stumpt  in  tliat  perilous  hour, 

In  th'  image  of  a  strong  armed  mend,  until 

I  met  hiiu  next,  sa  h  resistleas  foe. 

Twos  at  the  fight  near  Princetun.     In  quick  march, 

Ytctorious  o'er  his  van,  onward  we  pressed  ; 

When,  moving  with  firm  pace,  led  by  the  Chief 

Himself,  the  ceiitrol  force  encountered  us. 

One  moment  paused  th'  opposing  hosts — uid  then 

The  rattling  volley  hid  the  death  it  bore: 

Another — and  the  suddea  cloud,  nprolled, 

between  the  adverse  lines, 
gleaming  high,   the  Chief — as 

though 
That  crash  of  dcjidly  music,  and  the  burst 
Of  sulphurous  vapiir,  had  from  out  the  earth 
Summoned  the  Gixi  of  war.     Doubly  ejqwsed 
He  stood  unharmed.     Like  eagles  tempest-borne 
Rushed  to  his  aiile  his  men  ;  and  had  our  soul* 
And  arms  wilh  two-fold  strength  been  braced,  we 

yet 
Hod  Dot  withstood  that  onset    ^ins  does  he 
Keep  e\'er  with  occasioa  even  step, — 
yov,  warily  before  our  ei^er  speed 
Keti-eating,  tempting  ua  with  battle's  promise. 
Only  to  toil  us  with  a  vwn  pursuit — 
Now,  wheeling  rapidly  about  our  flanks, 
Stiirtling  our  eara  with  sudden  peal  of  war. 
Arid  fronting  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
The  common  soldier's  death,  stirring  the  blood 
Of  fiuntest  hearts  to  deeds  of  bravery 
By  his  great  presence, — ond  his  every  act, 
Of  heady  onslaught  as  of  backward  march. 
From  though  tf of  judgment  fint  inferred. 
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Alfieri  tells,  that  he  betook  himself  to  writing,  be« 
cauBe  in  his  miserable  age  and  land  he  had  no  scope 
for  action ;  and  that  he  remained  single  because  ne 
would  not  be  a  breeder  of  slaves.  He  utters  the 
despair,  to  passionate  tears,  which  he  felt,  when 
young,  and  deeply  moved  by  the  traits  of  greatness 
related  by  Plutarch,  to  find  himself  in  times  and  in 
a  country  where  no  great  thing  could  be  either  said 
or  acted.  The  feelings  here  implied  are  the  breath 
of  his  dramas.  In  tiiem,  a  clear  nervous  under- 
standing gives  rnpid  utterance  to  wrnth,  pride,  and 
impetuous  passioa  Though  great  within  bis  sphere, 
his  nature  was  not  ample  and  complex  enough  for 
the  highest  tragedy.  In  his  compobition  there  was 
too  much  of  passion  and  too  little  of  high  emotioa 
Fully  to  feel  and  perceive  the  uwful  and  pathetic 
in  human  conjunctions,  a  deep  fund  of  sentiment  is 
needed.  A  condensed  tale  of  passion  is  not  of  itself  a 
tnigedy.  To  dark  feelings,  resolves,  deeds,  emotion 
must  give  breadth,  and  depth,  and  relie£  Passion  fur^ 
nishes  crimes,  but  cannot  furnish  the  kind  and  degree 
of  horror  which  should  accompany  their  commission. 
To  ^ve  Tragedy  the  grand  compos  and  sublime 
significance  whereof  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  not  enougli 
that  through  the  storm  is  visible  the  majestic  figure 
of  Justice :  the  blackest  clouds  must  be  fringed  with 
the  lijght  of  Hope  and  Pity;  while  through  them 
Eeligion  gives  vistas  into  tue  Infinite,  Beauty  keep- 
ing watch  to  repel  what  is  partial  or  deformed.  In 
Alfieri,  these  ^reut  gifts  are  not  coumici.surate  with 
his  power  of  intellect  and  passion.  Hence,  like  the 
French  classic  dramatists,  be  is  obliged  to  bind  his 
personages  into  too  narrow  a  circle.  They  have  not 
enough  of  moral  liberty.  They  nre  not  swayed 
merely,  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  passions. 
Hence  they  want  elasticity  and  color.  They  are 
like  hard  engravings. 

Alfieri  does  not  cut  deep  into  character :  he  gives 
a  clean  outline,  but  broad  fiat  surfaces  without  finish 
of  parts.  It  is  this  throbbing  movement  in  details, 
which  imparts  buoyancy  and  expression.  Wanting 
it,  Alfieri  is  mostly  hard.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
imposing,  but  does  not  invite  or  bear  close  inspec- 
tion. Hence,  though  he  is  clear  and  rapid,  and  tells 
a  stoi^  vividly,  his  tragedies  are  not  hfe-like.  In 
Alfien  there  is  vigorous  rhetoric,  sustained  vivacity, 
fervent  passion ;  but  no  depth  of  sentiment,  no  play 
of  a  fleet  rejoicing  imagination,  nothing  "  visionary," 
and  none  of  the  "  golden  cadence  of  poeti'y.'*  But 
his  heart  was  full  of  nobleness.  He  was  a  proud, 
lofty  man,  severe,  but  truth-loving  and  scornful  of 
littleness.  He  delighted  to  depict  characters  that 
are  manly  and  energetic.  He  makes  them  wratbfol 
against  tyranny,  hardy,  urgent  for  freedom,  reclaim- 
ing with  burning  woras  the  lost  rights  of  man,  pi  o- 
testinff  fiercely  against  oppression.  There  is  in 
Alfien  a  stern  virility  that  contrasts  strongly  with 
Italian  eifeminateness.  An  indignant  frown  sits 
ever  on  his  brow,  as  if  rebuking  the  passivity  of  his 
countrymen.  His  verse  is  swollen  with  wrath.  It 
has  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet  that  would  shame  the 
soft  piping  S[  flutes. 

Above  Alfieri,  far  above  him  and  all  other  Italian 
greatness,  solitary  in  the  earliness  of  his  rise,  ere 
the  modem  mind  had  worked  itself  open,  and  still 
as  solitary  amidst  the  after  splendors  ox  Italy's  fruit- 
fulness  is  Dante.  Take  away  any  other  great  poet  or 
artist,  and  in  the  broad  shining  rampart  wherewith 
ffenius  has  beautified  and  fortified  Italy^  there  would 
be  a  moumful  chasm.  Take  away  Dante,  and  yon 
level  the  Citadel  itself,  under  whose  shelter  the 
whole  compact  cincture  has  grown  into  strength  and 
beauty. 

Three  hundred  years  before  Shakespeare,  in  1265, 


was  Dante  bom.  His  social  position  secured  to  him 
the  best  sehoolinfl^  He  was  taught  and  eagerly 
learnt  all  the  ornde  knowledge  of  lus  day.  llirough 
the  precocious  susceptibility  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, he  was  in  love  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  This 
love,  as  will  be  with  soeh  natures,  was  wrought  into 
his  heart,  esroanding  his  young  being  with  Mautiful 
visions  and  hopes,  and  making  tuneful  the  poetnr 
within  him.  It  endured  with  his  life,  and  spiritual- 
ized his  latest  inspirations.  Soberly  he  afterwards 
married  another,  and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  In  the  stirring  days  of  the  Quelft  and  Ghi- 
bellines,  he  became  a  public  leader,  made  a  cam- 
paign, was  for  a  while  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  I'  lorence,  her  ambassador  abroad  more  than  once, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  closed  his  public  career 
in  the  common  Florentine  way  at  that  period, 
namely,  by  exile.  Refusing  to  be  recalled  on  con- 
dition of  unmanly  concessions,  he  never  again  saw 
his  home.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an  impove- 
rished, wandering  exile,  and  in  his  fifty-sixth  year 
breathed  his  last  at  Ravenna. 

But  Dante's  life  is  his  poem.  Therein  is  the  spirit 
of  the  mighty  man  incarnated.  The  life  after  earthly 
death  is  his  theme.  What  a  mould  for  the  thoughts 
and  sympathies  of  a  poet,  and  wbat  a  poet,  to  fill  all 
the  chambers  of  such  a  mould  I  Jean's  whole  nature 
claims  interpretation  ;  his  powers,  wants,  vices,  as- 
]  irations,  basenesses,  granaenrs.  The  imagination 
of  semi-Christian  Italy  had  strained  itself  to  bring 
before  the  sensuous  niii.d  of  the  South  an  image  of 
the  future  home  of  the  soul  The  supermundane 
thoughts,  fears,  hopes  of  his  time,  Dante  condensed 
into  one  vast  picture — a  picture  cut  as  upon  ada- 
mant with  diamond.  To  enrich  Hell,  and  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise,  he  coined  his  own  soul.  His  very 
body  became  transfigured,  purged  of  its  flesh,  by 
the  intensity  of  fiery  thought.  Gaunt,  pale,  stem, 
rapt,  his  "  visionary"  eyes  glaring  under  his  deep 
furrowed  brow,  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  Verona, 
he  heard  the  people  whisper,  "  That  is  he  who  has 
been  down  into  Hell."  Down  into  the  depths  of  his 
fervent  nature  he  had  been,  and  kept  himself  lean 
by  brooding  over  his  passions,  emotions,  hopes,  and 
transmuting  the  essence  of  Uiem  into  everlastiLg 
song. 

Conceive  the  statuesque  grand  imagination  of 
Michael  Angelo  united  to  the  vivid  homely  particu- 
larity of  Defoe,  making  pictures  out  of  "^materials 
drawn  from  a  heart  whose  rapturous  sympatliies 
ranged  with  Orphean  power  through  the  whole  ga- 
mut of  human  feeling,  from  the  blackest  hate  up  to 
the  brightest  love,  and  you  will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  Dantegqiw,  In  the  epitaph  for 
himself,  written  by  Dante  and  inscribed  ou  his  tomb 
at  Ravenna,  he  says : — **  I  have  sung,  while  travers- 
ing them,  tlie  abode  of  God,  Phlegethon  and  tiie 
foul  pits."*  Traversing  must  be  taken  literally. 
Dante  almost  believed  that  he  had  traversed  them, 
and  so  does  his  reader  too,  such  is  the  control  the 
poet  gains  over  the  reader  tiirough  his  burning  in- 
tensity and  graphic  picturesqueness.  like  tiiemark 
of  the  fierce  jagged  lightning  upon  the  black  night- 
cloud  are  some  of  his  touches,  as  awful,  as  fearfully 
distinct,  but  not  as  momentary. 

In  the  fiice  of  the  contrary  judgment  of  such 
critics  as  Shelley  and  Carlyle,  I  concur  in  the  common 
opinion,  which  gives  preierence  to  the  Inferno  over 
the  Purgaiorio  and  Paradise,  Dante's  neb  nature 
included  the  highest  and  lowest  in  humanity.  With 
the  pure,  the  cum,  the  tender,  the  ethereal,  his  sjrm- 
pathy  was  as  lively  as  with  the  turbulent,  the  pas- 
sionate, the  gross.  But  the  hot  contentions  of  the 
time,  and  especially  their  effect  upon  himself, — 
through  them  an  outcast  and  proud  mendicant, — 
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forced  the  latter  upon  his  heart  as  his  tinaToidable 
lamilian.  All  about  and  within  him  were  plota^  am- 
bitioDB^  wrathfl,  chains,  jealousiej},  misenea  The 
times  and  his  own  distresses  darkened  his  mood  to 
the  lurid  hue  of  HelL  Moreover,  the  happiness  of 
Heaven,  the  rewards  of  the  spirit,  its  emuyreal  joys, 
ean  be  bat  faintly  pictured  by  visual  eorporeal 
images,  the  only  ones  the  earthly  poet  poissesses.  The 
thwarted  imagination  loses  itseit'  in  a  vague,  daz- 
zling, golden  mist  On  the  contrary,  the  trials  and 
agonies  of  the  spirit  in  Purgatory  aad  Uell,  are  by 
each  images  suitably,  forcibly,  definitely  set  forth. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  while  in  the  flesh  are 
thereby  tjrpified.  And  this  suggests  to  me,  that  one 
bent,  as  many  are,  upon  detecting  Allegory  in  Dante, 
might  regani  the  whole  poem  as  one  grand  Allegory, 
wherein,  under  the  guise  of  a  pictui  e  of  the  future 
world,  the  poet  has  represented  the  effect  of 
the  feelings  in  tliis ;  the  pangn,  for  example,  of  the 
murderer  and  glutton  in  Hell,  being  but  a  portraiture, 
poetically  colored,  of  the  actual  torments  on  earth 
of  those  who  commit  murder  and  gluttony.  Finally, 
in  this  there  is  evidence— and  is  it  not  conclusive  f 
—of  the  superiority  of  the  Book  of  Hell,  that  in 
that  book  occur  the  two  most  celebrated  passages  in 
the  poem, — ^podsages,  in  which  with  unsurpassed 
felicity  of  diction  and  versification,  the  pathetic  and 
terrible  are  rounded  by  the  spirit  of  poetry  into 

Eictures,  where  simplicity,  expression,  beauty,  com- 
ine  to  produce  effects  unrivalled  in  this  kina  in  the 
pages  of  literature.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  stories 
of  Francesca  and  Ugolino. 

Dante's  work  is  untranslatablo.  Not  merely  be- 
cause the  style,  form,  and  rhythm  of  every  great 
poem,  being  the  incarnation  of  inspired  thought,  you 
oaunot  but  lacerate  the  thought  in  disembodying  it ; 
but  because,  moreover,  much  of  the  elements  of  its 
body,  the  words  namely  in  which  the  spirit  made  it- 
self visible,  have  passed  away.  To  get  a  faithful 
English  transcript  of  the  great  Florentine,  we  should 
need  a  diction  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  moulded 
by  a  more  fiery  and  potent  genius  than  Chaucer. 
Not  the  thoughts  solely,  as  in  every  true  puem,  are 
so  often  virgin  thoughts ;  tlie  words,  too,  many  of 
them,  are  virgin  words.  Their  freshne^  and  unworn 
vigor  are  there  alone  in  Dante's  Italian.  Of  the 
modern  intellectual  movement,  Dante  was  the  ma- 
jestic herald.  In  his  poem  are  the  mysterious  sha- 
dows, the  glow,  the  fragrance,  the  young  life-promis- 
ing splendors  of  the  dawn.  The  broad  day  has  its 
strength  and  its  blessings;  but  it  can  give  only  a 
faint  image  of  the  glories  of  its  birth. 

The  bitter  woes  of  Dante,  hard  and  bitter  to  the 
shortening  of  his  life,  cannot  but  give  a  pang  to  the 
reader  whom  his  geains  has  exalted  ana  delighted. 
He  was  a  life-long  sufferor.  Early  disappointed  in 
love;  not  blest,  it  would  seem,  in  his  marriage; 
foiled  as  a  statesman;  misjudged  and  relentlessly 
proscribed  by  the  Florentines,  upon  whom  from  the 
{Hts  of  Hell  his  wrath  wreaked  itself  in  a  damning  line, 
calling  them,  "  Gente  avarn,  iuvida,  e  snperlM ;"  a 
homeless  wanderer;  a  dependant  at  courts  where, 
though  honored,  he  could  not  be  valued ;  obliged  to 
consort  there  with  buffoons  and  parasites,  he  whose 
great  heart  wa%  full  of  honor,  and  nobleness,  and 
tenderness ;  and  at  last,  all  his  political  plans  and 
hopes  baffled,  closing  his  mournful  days  far,  far  away 
f^om  home  and  kin,  wasted,  sorrow-stricken,  broken- 
hearted. Most  sharp,  most  cruel  were  his  woes. 
Tet  to  them  perhaps  we  owe  his  poem.  Had  he  not 
been  diseomnted  and  exiled,  who  ean  say  that  the 
mood  or  the  leisure  would  have  been  found  for  such 
poetry  I  His  vicissitudes  and  woes  were  the  soil  to 
feed  and  ripen  his  oonceptionSb  They  steeped  him 
in  dark  ezperienoas,  intensified  his  padsions,  eorioh- 


ing  the  ima^nation  that  was  tasked  to  people  Hell 
and  Purgatory ;  wliile  from  his  own  pnins  he  turned 
with  keener  joy  and  lightened  pen  to  the  beatitudes 
of  Heaven.  But  for  his  sorrows,  in  his  soi^  would 
not  have  been  kindled  so  fierce  a  fire.  Out  of  the 
seething  g^oom  of  his  sublime  heart  shot  forth  forked 
lightning*  which  still  glow,  a  perennial  illuminatiou 
— to  the  eyes  of  men,  a  beauty,  a  marvel,  a  terror. 
Poor  indeed  he  was  in  purse ;  but  what  wealth  had 
he  not  in  hia  bosomi  True,  he  was  a  father  parted 
from  his  children,  a  proud  warm  man,  eating  the 
bread  of  cold  strangers ;  but  had  he  not  his  genius 
a; id  its  bounding  offspring  for  company,  and  would 
not  a  day  of  such  heavenly  labor  as  his  outweigh  a 
month,  oye,  a  year  of  crushed  pride  I  What  though 
by  the  world  he  was  nusused,  received  from  it  little, 
his  own  even  wrested  from  him ;  was  he  not  the 
giver,  the  conscious  giver,  to  the  world  of  riches 
fiueless  f  Not  six  men,  since  men  were,  have  been 
blest  with  such  a  power  of  giving. 


THX  KUN. 


From  amidst  the  town  flights  of  steps  led  me,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  up  a  steep  height,  about  two 
hundred  feet,  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Begilded  and  bedamasked  rooms,  empty  of  paint- 
ings or  sculpture,  were  all  that  there  was  to  see,  so 
I  soon  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  terrace  in  front 

of  it 

A  landscape  looks  best  on  Sunday.  With  the 
repose  of  man  Nature  sympathizes,  and  in  the  inward 
stilLnese,  imparted  unconsciously  to  every  spirit  by 
the  general  calm,  outward  beauty  is  more  faithfully 
imaged. 

From  the  landscape  my  mind  wos  soon  withdrawn, 
to  an  object  beneatli  me.  Glancing  over  the  terrace- 
railing  almost  into  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  below, 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  female  figure  in  black,  pacing 
round  a  small  garden  inclosed  by  high  walls.  From 
the  privileged  spot  where  I  stood,  the  walls  were 
no  defenoe,  at  least  against  masculine  vision.'  The 
garden  was  that  of  a  convent,  and  the  figure  walk- 
ing in  it  was  a  nun,  upon  whose  privacy  I  was  thus 
involuntarily  intruding.  Never  once  raising  her 
eyes  from  ner  book,  she  walked  round  and  round 
the  inclosure  in  the  Sabbath  stillness.  But  what  to 
her  was  this  weekly  rest  f  She  is  herself  an  inces- 
sant sabbath,  her  existence  is  a  continuous  stillnesa. 
She  has  set  herself  apart  from  her  fellows';  she 
would  no  more  know  tneir  work-day  doings ;  she  is 
a  voluntary  somnambulist,  sleeping  while  awake; 
she  walks  on  tiie  eartli  a  flesh-and-blood  phantom. 
What  a  fountain  of  life  and  love  is  there  dried  up  I 
To  cease  to  be  a  woman  1  The  warm  currents  that 
gush  from  a  woman's  heart,  all  turned  back  upon 
their  source  1  What  an  agony  I — And  jet,  could  my 
eyes,  that  follow  the  quiet  nun  in  her  circumscribed 
walk,  see  through  her  prison  into  the  street  behind 
it,  there  they  might,  perchance  at  this  very  moment, 
fall  on  a  sister  going  fi-eely  whither  she  listeth,  and 
yet,  jnclosed  within  a  circle  more  circumscribed 
a  thousand  fold  than  any  that  stones  ean  build— the 
circle  built  by  public  reprobation.  Not  with  down- 
cast lids  doth  she  walk,  but  with  a  bold  stare  that 
would  out-look  the  scorn  she  awaits.  No  Sabbath 
stillness  is  for  he^— her  life  is  a  continuous  orgie. 
No  cold  phantom  is  she— she  has  smothered  her 
soul  in  its  flesh.  Not  arrested  and  stagnant  are  the 
currents  of  her  woman's  heart— infected  at  their 
spring,  they  flow  foul  and  fast  Not  apart  has  she 
set  herself  from  her  fellows— she  is  thrust  out  from 
among  them.  Her  mother  knows  her  no  more,  nor 
her  father,  nor  her  brother,  nor  her  sister.  In 
exchange  for  the  joys  of  daughter,  wife,  mo^er, 
woman,  she  has  shame  and  lust    Great  God  1    What 
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a  tragedy  Bhe  ia.  To  her  agony  all  tliat  the  poor 
nun  hm  Buffered  is  beatitude. — Follow  nov,  in  your 
thought,  the  two  back  to  their  childhood,  their 
sweet  chirping  innocence.  Two  dewy  buds  are 
they,  exhaling  from  their  folded  hearts  a  richer 
perfume  with  each  maturing  month, — ^two  beaming 
cherubs,  that  have  left  their  winas  behind  them, 
eager  to  bless  and  to  be  blest,  and  with  power  to 
replume  themselves  from  the  joys  and  bounties  of 
an  earthly  Ufa  In  a  few  short  years  what  a  dis- 
tortion I  The  one  is  a  withered,  fruitless,  branch- 
less stem;  the  other,  an  unsexed  monster,  whose 
touch  is  poisonous.  Can  such  things  be,  and  men 
still  smile  and  make  merry  f  To  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, society  is  a  Saturn  that  eats  bis  children — a 
fiend,  that  scourges  men  out  of  their  humanity,  and 
then  mocks  at  their  falL 

A  nun,  like  a  suicide,  is  a  reproach  to  Christianity 
—a  harlot  is  a  judgment  on  civilizatiosi. 

BOHAPijen. 

Bonaparte  was  behind  his  age ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  past  The  value  of  the  great  modem  instru- 
ments and  the  modem  heart  and  growth  he  did  not 
discern.  He  went  groping  in  the  mcdisBval  times 
to  find  the  lustreless  sceptre  of  Cfaarlemaguc,  and  he 
saw  not  the  paramount  potency  there  now  is  in  Uiat 
of  Faust  He  was  a  great  cannoneer,  not  a  great 
builder.  In  the  centre  of  Europe,  from  amidst  the 
most  advanced,  scientific  nation  on  earth,  after  nine- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity,  not  to  perceive  tliat 
lead  in  the  form  of  type  is  far  more  puissant  than  in 
the  foim  of  bullets ;  not  to  feel  tliat  for  the  bead  of 
the  French  nation  to  desire  an  imperial  crown  was 
as  immanly  as  it  was  disloyal,  that  a  rivalry  of 
rotten  Austm  and  barbaric  Russia  was  a  despicoble 
vanity;  not  to  have  yet  learned  how  much  stronger 
ideas  are  than  blows,  principles  than  edicts — to  be 
bUnd  to  all  this,  was  to  want  vision,  insight,  wisdom. 
Bonaparte  was  not  the  original  genius  he  has  been 
vaunted ;  he  was  a  vulgar  copyist,  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  were  his 
models.  Force  was  his  means,  despotism  his  aim ; 
war  was  his  occupation,  pomp  his  relaxation.  For 
him  the  world  was  divided  into  two^his  will,  and 
those  who  opposed  it  He  acknowledged  no  duty, 
he  respectea  no  right,  he  fiouted  at  integrity,  he 
de^iseth  truth.  He  had  no  belief  in  man,  no  "^trust 
in  God.  In  his  wants  he  was  ignoble,  in  his  methods 
Ignorant  He  was  possessed  by  the  lust  of  isolated, 
irresponsible,  boundless,  heartless  power,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  found  it  with  the  swoi-d  ar.d 
bind  it  with  lies ;  and  so,  ere  he  began  to  grow  old, 
what  he  had  founded  had  already  toppled,  and  what 
he  had  bound  was  loosed.  He  &11,  and  as  if  history 
would  register  his  disgrace  with  a  more  instructive 
emphasis,  he  fell  twice ;  and  exhausted  France,  be- 
leaguered by  a  million  of  armed  foes,  had  to  accept 
the  restored  imbecile  Bourbons. 


Mouxia  Ajrn  aAfarei. 

At  the  Thidtr€  Frarifais,  I  saw  Moliere  and  Ra- 
chel It  is  no  disparagement  of  Moliere  to  call  him 
a  truncated  Shakespeara  The  naturalness,  vigor, 
common  sense,  practical  insight  and  scenic  lii'e  of 
Shakes{)eare  he  has ;  without  Shakespe<ire*s  purple 
glow,  his  reach  of  imagination  and  mighty  intellec- 
tual grasp,  which  latter  supreme  qualities  shoot  light 
down  into  the  former  subordinate  ones,  and  thus  im- 
part to  Shakespeare's  comic  and  lowest  personages  a 
poetic  soul,  which  raises  and  refines  them,  the  want 
whereof  in  Moliere  makes  his  low  characters  border 
on  farce  and  his  highest  prosaic 

Bochel  is  wondei-fuL    She  is  on  the  stage  an  em- 


bodiad  radianeei  Her  body  seama  inwardly  illumi- 
nated. Conceive  a  Greek  statue  endued  with  speech 
and  mobility,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to 
a  profound  soul  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  you  have 
an  image  of  the  magic  union  in  her  personations  of 
fervor  and  grace.  Till  I  heard  her,  I  never  fully 
valued  the  miffht  of  elocution.  She  goes  right  to 
the  heart  by  dint  of  intonation ;  just  as,  with  his 
arm  ever  steady,  the  fencer  deals  or  parries  death  by 
the  mere  motion  of  his  wrist  Phrases,  words,  sylla- 
bles, grow  plas^c,  swell  or  contract,  come  pulsing 
with  life,  as  they  issue  from  her  lipa.  Her  head  is 
superb;  oval,  fall,  large,  compact,  powerfuL  She 
cannot  be  said  to  have  beauty  of  £aee  or  figure;  yet 
the  most  beautiful  woman  were  powerless  to  divert 
from  her  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Her  spiritual 
beauty  is  there  more  bewitching  than  can  be  the 
corporeiU.  When  in  the  Horace*  she  utters  the 
curse,  it  is  as  though  the  whole  electricity  of  a  tem- 
pest played  Uirough  her  arteries.  It  is  not  Comeille's 
Camttle,  or  Racine's  Hertnione^  solely  that  you  be- 
hold, it  is  a  dazzling  inearaation  of  a  human  soul. 

BUMNEB  LINCOLN  FAIBF1£LD. 

SuMNEB  Lincoln,  the  son  of  Dr.  Abner  Fairfield, 
a  physician  of  Warwick,  Maasachosetta,  was  bom 
in  that  town  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1808. 
In  1806  his  father,  who  had  previously  removed 
to  Alliens,  a  viUage  on  tlie  nud:i»on,  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  children  in  bumble  circuni- 
stances.  The  fimiily  retired  to  the  home  of  the 
moUier^s  fatlicr,  a  fann-house  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Fairfield  remained  until  his  tweUlh 
year.  After  a  twelvemonth  passed  at  school  ho 
entered  Brown  University.  Here  he  studied  so 
unremittingly,  that,  after  a  few  months,  he  was  ' 
attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  On  his  re- 
covery he  endeavored  to  eke  out  his  support  by 
tenching,  but  failing  in  tliis  was  forced  to  leave 
college  and  seek  a  living  as  a  tutor  at  the  south. 
He  pas'^^d  two  years  in  this  occupation,  and  in 
prepai*ation  for  the  ministry,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  instructor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cranston  of  Savannah,  he  changed  his  plan 
of  life  and  returned  to  the  north.  He  had  during 
this  period  published  "  two  pamphlets  of  rhymes," 
which,  as  we  are  infonned  in  his  biography  bv 
his  widow  "  he  ever  after  shrunk  from  reading," 
were  probably  of  indifFei*ent  merit. 


c^^'pyfn^^e-*^ 


Qyuty^ic^^ 


He  returned  to  the  north  with  the  determina- 
tion to  fHimae  a  literary  life,  and  in  December, 
1825,  sailed  for  London.  He  carried  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  conductors  of  periodicals,  and 
obtained  engagements  as  a  writer.  His  poem, 
The  Cities  of  the  Plain  ^  a  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  appeared  in 
the  Oriental  Herald,  edited  by  J.  8.  Buckingham, 
the  traveller  and  lecturer.  He  was  received  in 
France  by  La  Fayette,  and  wrote  bis  Pire  la 
Chadee  and  Westminster  Ahbey^  at  Versailles. 
He  aLso  wrote  letters  descriptive  of  his  tour  to 
the  New  York  Literary  Gazette,  edited  by  James 
G.  Brooks.  He  returned  home  in  July,  1826,  and 
soon  after  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
I  The  Sisters  of  Saint  Clara,  a  tale  of  Port/u/gal, 
I  which  was  followed  in  1880  by  Abaddon,  the 
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i^rit  of  IkusbruslMny  and  other  Poems^  anothor 
Tolame  of  poetry. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  was  hia  marriage  to 
Miss  Jane  Frazee.  He  removed  with  his  wife  to 
Elizabethtown,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
classical  school,  but  before  the  honeymoon  was 
over  the  sheriff  levied  on  their  fnmitore  and  they 
were  set  adrift.  They  afterwards  resided  at  Bot*- 
ton,  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  Philadelphia,  the  hus- 
band gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by  writing 
for  the  press,  and  becoming  somewhat  soured  by 
want  or  success.  In  1828  he  republished  in  a 
volume  The  Cities  of  the  Plain^  with  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous pieces.  A  few  months  after,  by  the 
influence  of  his  Philadelphia  friends,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  Newtown  Academy,  about  thirty 
miles  from  that  city.  The  situation  pleased  him, 
and  his  affairs  went  on  with  unwonted  serenity 
nntil  one  July  afternoon  a  favorite  pupil,  while 
bathing  with  him  in  the  river,  was  niifortunately 
drowned.  The  event  caused  a  temporary  disar- 
rangement of  the  duties  of  tlie  school,  and  threw 
such  a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that 
he  insisted  upon  leaving  his  situation  and  remov- 
ing to  New  I  ork.  By  the  exertions  of  his  wife, 
in  personally  soliciting  subscriptions,  the  means 
were  secured,  principidly  in  Boston,  whither  the 
pair  resorted  in  1829,  for  the  publication  of  a 
new  poem.  The  Last  Night  qf  Fompeiiy  which 
appeared  on  their  return  to  New  York  in  1832. 
It  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Faii-iield  that  he  hod 
anticipated  in  this  poem  the  leading  material  of 
Bulwer's  novel,  bearing  a  similar  title,  published 
in  London  in  1834.  His  next  enterprise  was  a 
monthly  periodical.  His  wife  was  again  his  can- 
vasser, and  the  North  American  Magazine  was 
started  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  He  continued 
to  edit  it  for  five  years,  when,  the  enterprise  prov- 
ing unproductive,  he  aisposed  of  the  property  to 
Mr.  James  0.  Brooks  of  Baltimore. 

The  poet  now  became  completely  disheartened, 
fell  into  irregularities,  and  with  a  family  of  live 
children  was  often  straitened  in  his  finances.  His 
health  rapidly  flEiiled,  and  in  the  fall  of  1843  he 
left  Philadelphia  with  his  mother  for  New  Or- 
leans. He  arrived  in  the  following  spring,  and 
was  cheered  by  meeting  with  his  old  friend  Mr. 
George  D.  Prentice.  He  died  soon  after,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1844. 

His  wife  had  for  some  time  previously  been 
engaged  in  obtaining  subscriptiiins  for  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems.  The  first  of  two  contem- 
plated volumes,  but  the  only  one  published,  ap- 
peared in  1841.  In  1846  Mrs.  Fairfield  issued  a 
small  volume  containing  a  life  of  her  husband, 
from  her  pen,  and  a  few  of  his  poems.* 

Mr.  Fairfidd  possessed  an  ardent  poetical  tem- 
perament, with  many  of  the  qualities  commonly 
assigned  to  tlie  man  of  genius.  He  always  main- 
tained a  certain  heat  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  fiame 
burnt  too  rapidly  for  genuine  inspiration.  He 
was  frequently  common-place  and  turgid.  His 
imagination  was  active  but  undisciplined,  and  led 
him  to  undertake  comprehensive  and  powerful 
themes  which  required  greater  Judgment  than  he 

*  In  addition  to  the  titles  of  Falrflold^a  tepante  pnbllear 
tlona,  already  given,  we  may  add  the  Siege  of  Oonatantioople, 
Charleston.  8.  0.,  1829;  Lays  of  Melpomene,  Portland,  1624; 
Iflna,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  with  other  Poems.  Baltimore,  1886; 
The  Heir  of  the  World  and  Lesser  Poems,  Philadelphia,  1880. 


had  to  bestow.  He  possessed  various  accom- 
plishments, and  particularly  excelled  as  an  in- 
8trucU)r  in  his  favorite  historical  and  belles-let- 
tres departments. 


FBBS  JJL  OSAIBI. 


Beantifol  city  of  the  dead  1  thou  stand'st 
Ever  amid  the  bloom  of  sunny  skie« 
And  blush  of  odors,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
Look,  with  a  mild  and  holy  eloqaence, 
Upon  thee,  realm  of  silence  I     Diamond  dew 
And  Yerual  rain  and  sunlight  and  sweet  au-s 
For  ever  visit  thee ;  and  morn  and  eve 
Dawn  first  and  linger  longest  on  thy  tombs 
Crowned  with  their  wreaths  of  love  and  rendering 

back 
From  their  wrought  eolnmns  all  the  glorious  beams, 
That  herald  morn  or  bathe  in  trembling  light 
The  calm  and  holy  brow  of  shadowy  eve. 
Empire  of  pallid  shades  I  though  thou  art  near 
The  noisy  traffic  and  thronged  intercourse 
Of  man,  yet  stillness  sleeps,  with  drooping  eyes 
And  meaitiitive  brow,  for  ever  round 
Thy  bright  and  sunny  borders ;  and  the  trees, 
That  shadow  thy  fair  monuments,  are  green 
like  hope  that  watches  o*er  the  dead,  or  love 
That  crowns  their  memories ;  and  lonely  birds 
lift  up  their  simple  songs  amid  the  boughs. 
And  with  a  gentle  voice,  wail  o*er  the  lost, 
The  gifted  and  the  beautiful,  as  they 
Wore  parted  spirits  hovering  o'er  dead  forms 
Till  judgment  summons  earth  to  its  account. 

Here  'tis  a  bliss  to  wander  when  the  clouds 
Paint  the  pale  azure,  scattering  o'er  the  scene 
Sunlight  and  shadow,  mingled  yet  distinct. 
And  the  broud  olive  leaves,  like  human  sighs. 
Answer  the  whispering  zephyr,  and  soft  buds 
Unfold  their  hearts  to  the  sweet  west  wind's  kiss, 
And  Nature  dwells  in  solitude,  like  all 
Who  sleep  in  silence  here,  ^heir  names  and  deeds 
Living  in  sorrow's  verdant  memory. 
Let  me  forsake  the  cold  and  crushing  world 
And  hold  communion  with  the  dead  I  then  thougli;. 
The  silent  angel  language  heaven  doth  hear. 
Pervades  the  universe  of  things  and  gives 
To  earth  the  deathless  hues  of  happier  climes. 

All,  who  repose  undreaming  here,  vrcre  Ifud 
In  their  lost  rest  with  many  prayers  and  tears, 
The  humblest  as  the  proudest  was  bewailed, 
Though  few  were  near  to  give  the  burial  pomp. 
Lone  watchings  have  been  here,  and  sighs  have  risen 
Oft  o'er  the  grave  of  love,  and  many  hearts 
Gone  forth  to  meet  the  world's  smile  desolate. 

The  saint,  with  scrip  and  staff,  and  scallop-shell 
And  crucifix,  hath  closed  his  wanderings  here; 
The  subtle  schoolman,  weighing  thistle-down 
In  the  preat  balance  of  the  universe. 
Sleeps  in  the  oblivion  which  his  folios  earned ; 
The  sage,  to  whom  the  earth,  the  sea  and  sky 
Revealed  their  sacred  secrets,  in  the  dust, 
Unknown  unto  himself,  lies  cold  and  still ; 
The  dark  eyes  and  the  rosv  lips  of  love, 
Tliat  basked  in  passion's  blaze  till  madness  came, 
Have  moulderea  in  the  darkness  of  the  ground ; 
The  lover,  and  the  soldier,  and  the  bard— 
The  brightness,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  pride 
Have  vanished — and  the  grave's  great  heart  is  still  I 

Alas!  that  sculptured  pyramid  outlives 
The  name  it  should  perpetuate  I  alas  I 
That  obelisk  and  temple  should  but  mock 
With  effigies  the  form  that  breathes  no  more. 
The  cypress,  the  aoaeia,  and  the  yew 
Mourn  with  a  deep  low  sigh  o'er  buried  power 
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And  monldeMd  lovelinMi  mud  MMriiig  mind, 

Yet  vhisper,  "  Foitb  BormouuU  ths  itona  of  d«^i  1" 

Beautiful  city  of  the  dead  I  to  R)eep 
Amid  thy  shadowed  wilitudes,  tliy  flowere, 
Thj  greennesa  Bitd  thj  beanty,  wliere  tlie  Toice, 
Alone  hearci,  whiBper*  love — "iid  greenwood  eboirs 
Sing  'mid  the  Btirrui(;  leavea — were  Tery  bliM 
Uato  the  weary  heart  and  iraBted  miui^ 
Broken  in  the  vorld'a  warfure,  yet  itill  doomed 
To  bear  a  brow  nndauotedl     Oh,  it  were 
A  tranquil  and  a  holj  dwelliiiB-place 
To  thoaa  who  deeply  lov«  but  love  in  vain. 
To  diaappoint«d  hopee  and  baffled  aima 
And  peneonted  youth.     Uow  aweet  tlie  aleep 
Of  aach  aa  dream  not — wake  not — feci  not  here 
Beneath  tlie  atarlight  akies  and  flowery  earth, 
'iklid  Uie  greeu  soUtudea  of  P6re  La  Chaiael 

ROBERT  U.  BIRD, 

Tbi  aatlior  of  sevendBucceasfUl  plays  and  novels, 
was  bom  at  Newcastle,  IJdaware,  in  ltiU3,  He 
was  eilucatod  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a 
physician.  Hie  liUrary  career  ouranieaced  in 
1828  by  the  publioatioa,  in  tlie  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Uo^n^ine,  of  three  talee  entitlud  7^<  lee 
Aland,  ThUMritoftht  Itef'ii,aiid  The  Phantom 
Plat/en,  and  a  poem,  SauVi  Lout  Day.  Eia 
tragfdy  of  Th«  Qladiator  was  soon  after  pro- 
duced by  Edwin  Forrest,  who  enocted  the  prind- 
po]  character.  The  play  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage  as  a  favorite  among  his  persouatious. 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AJIERICAH  UTEEATtntK. 


^artaeufwea  followed  by  Orall^ima,  a  tragedy 
whofic  eceue  is  laid  In  Peru  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Sjianiai'da.  It  was  well  received  on 
its  first  presentation,  but  hoa  since  been  laid 

The  Broker  of  Bogota,  the  most  finished  of  the 
author's  dramutiacoinpOBilions,  was  uext  produced, 
like  its  two  predecessors,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  hut  has 
not  obtuned  tlie  permanent  popukrity  of  the 
Olodiator.* 


in  which  he  baa  presented  a  (Rowing  and  oorofully 
prepared  hixtorieal  pieturo. 

Th«  InfiM,  cr  Ou  ibU  ^  Mmieo,  a  woond 
historical  novel  on  the  same  picturesqno  period, 
and  introduoing  several  of  the  personage*  of  Uie 
previous  tale,  appeared  in  1835. 

Id  1886  Sht^rd  Lee,  a  novel,  was  published 
anonymously,  but  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  anthor  uf  Colavar.  It  is  a  &ncifal  story  of  a 
farmer  who,  discontented  with  bis  portion  of 
moderate  wealtli  and  independence,  fiills  into  a 
swoon,  and  in  that  state  undergoes  a  series  c£ 
transmigration-  mto  the  bodies  uf  several  personsi 
whose  circunisianoea  in  life  he  bos  heret4>fora 
deemed  happier  than  his  own.  He  finally  returns 
withathanldiiland  oontenled  heart  to  hw  pristine 
oonditioD. 

In  1887  the  author's  most  sncoessftil  work, 
Niek  of  the  Wood*  or  the  Jibbenainiitay,  q)peared. 
The  scene  of  tliis  Kpirit«d  romance  is  laid  in  Ken- 
tucky soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
wur.  The  ch)iract«r3  are  all  the  strongly  indi- 
vidualiied  men  of  pioneer  life,  and  the  Indians  are 
portrayed  fmui  the  point  of  view  of  the  settler  at 
vindictive  and  merciless  savages,  nurelieved  by 
any  atmoephere  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  and 
are  probably  more   true   to   life   than   those  ti 

In  1888  Dr.  Bird  published  P«.'«r  Pilfrim^ora 
EawMer'*  Beeoltectiom,  a  collection  of  magaane 
papers,  including  sn  account  of  the  Uammoth 
Cave,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  eiplorer& 
and  the  first  to  describe  with  any  degree  of 


This  work  was  followed  in  18SS  by  The  Ad- 
venturei  <if  St>bm  Day,  a  novel  of  romantic 
adventure,  in  wbiob  the  hero,  ca.-.t  an  nnknown 
orphan  on  the  shore  of  Barnegat,  and  brongbt 
up  among  the  rude  wreckers  of  the  beach,  works 
hia  way  through  many  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing adventures,  in  which  marine  risks  and  the 
Florida  war  contribute  an  exciting  quota,  to  afur 
d^p-ee  of  repose  and  prosperity.  The  interest  of 
an  involved  plot  in  this,  as  in  Dr.  Bird's  other 
fictions,  is  maintuned  with  iiiiich  skill,  thou^ 
with  some  sacrilice  of  the  prubabilitiee  from  ^e 
outaet  1o  the  close. 

After  the  pubhoation  of  tliis  work  Dr.  Bird 
devoted  himsulf  for  several  years  almost  ezoln- 
Mvely  tothecultivationofaform.  lie  returned  to 
Philodeljihia  to  edit  the  North  American  Gaiett& 
of  wliich  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
died  inthatcity  of  a  brainfeverin  January,  1861. 

Dr.  Bird's  fictions  po»eess  great  animation  in 
the  i>rogress  and  devek>[jment  of  the  story.  The 
conversational  portions  show  the  pracdiied  hood 
of  the  dramatist.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are 
also  managed  with  a  view  to  stage  effect ;  and  a 
proof  of  these  dratnatio  qualities  has  been  afibrded 
in  the  success  which  has  attendeil  an  adaptotim 
of  Nick  of  the  Woods  for  the  IhtAtre,  in  evai; 
port  of  the  country. 


There's  a  hill  by  the  Schaylkill,  tbe  river  of  heoHi, 
And  a  bocch-tree  that  growa  on  ita  ride, 

In  a  nook  that  is  lovely  when  aonBhine  deports. 
And  twilight  creep*  oyer  the  tide ; 
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How  sweeti  at  that  moni«iit,  to  steal  tbrough  the 
grove, 

In  the  shade  of  that  ,beech  to  recline. 
And  dream  of  the  maiden  who  gave  it  her  love. 

And  left  it  thus  hallowed  in  miue. 

Here's  the  roek  that  she  sat  on,  the  spray  that  she 
held, 

When  she  bent  round  its  grej  trunk  with  me ; 
And  smiled,  as  with  soft,  timid  eyes,  she  beheld 

The  name  I  had  carved  on  the  tree ; — 
So  carved  that  the  letters  should  look  to  the  west, 

As  well  their  dear  magic  became. 
So  that  when  the  dim  sunshine  was  sinking  to  rest 

The  last  ray  should  fall  on  her  name. 

The  singing-thrush  moans  on  that  beech-tree  at  morm 

The  winds  through  the  laurel-bush  sigh. 
And  afar  comes  the  sound  of  the  waterman's  horn. 

And  the  hum  of  the  water-fall  nigh. 
No  echoes  there  wake  but  are  magical,  each, 

Like  words,  on  my  spirit  they  rail ; 
They  speak  of  the  hours  when  we  came  to  the  beech, 

And  listened  together  to  alL 

And  oh,  when  the  shadows  creep  out  from  the  wood, 

When  the  breeze  stirs  no  more  on  the  spray. 
And  the  sunbeam  of  autumn  that  plays  on  the  flood, 

Is  melting,  each  moment,  away ; 
How  dear,  at  that  moment,  to  steal  through  the 
grove. 

In  the  shade  of  that  beech  to  recline, 
And  dream  of  the  maiden  who  gave  it  her  love^ 

And  left  it  thus  hallowed  iu  mine. 

A  BBBCira— rsox  kick,  or  the  woods. 

With  these  words,  having  first  examined  his  own 
and  Rolan<Vs  arms,  to  see  that  all  were  in  pro})cr 
battle  condition,  and  then  directed  little  Peter  to 
ensconce  in  a  bush,  wherein  little  Peter  straightway 
bestowed  himself.  Bloody  Nathan,  with  an  alacrity 
of  motion  and  ardor  of  look  that  indicated  anything 
rather  than  distaste  to  the  murderous  work  in  hand, 
led  the  way  along  the  ridge,  until  he  had  reached 
the  place  where  it  dipped  down  to  the  valley,  covered 
with  the  bushes  tnrough  which  he  expected  to 
advance  to  a  desirable  position  undiscovered. 

But  a  better  auxiliary  even  than  the  bushes  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  two  friends.  A  deep  gully, 
washed  in  the  side  of  the  hill  by  the  rains,  was  here 
found  running  obliquely  from  its  top  to  the  bottom 
affording  a  covered  way,  by  which,  as  they  saw  at  a 
glance,  they  could  approach  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  foe  untirely  unseen  ;  and,  to  add  to  its 
advantages,  it  was  the  bed  of  a  little  water-course, 
whose  murmurs,  as  it  leaped  from  rock  to  rock, 
assured  them  they  could  as  certainly  approach  un- 
heard. 

**  Truly,"  muttered  Nathan,  with  a  grim  ohuokle, 
as  he  looked,  first  at  the  friendly  ravine,  and  then  at 
the  savages  below,  **  the  Philistine  rascals  is  in  our 
hands,  and  we  will  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  V 

With  this  inspiring  assurance  1^  crept  into  the 
ravine  ;  and  Roland  followin|^,  they  were  soon  in 
possession  of  a  post  commanding,  not  only  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  the  whole  valley. 

Peeping  through  the  fringe  of  shrubs  that  rose,  a 
verdant  parapet,  on  the  brink  of  the  gully,  they 
looked  down  upon  the  savage  party,  now  less  than 
forty  paces  from  the  muzsdes  of  their  guns,  and 
wholly  unaware  of  the  fate  preparing  for  them. 
The  scene  of  diversion  and  torment  was  over  :  the 
prisoner,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  but  squalid  ap- 
pearance, whose  hat, — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
—adorned  the  shorn  pate  of  one  of  the  Indians,  while 
his  coat,  equally  rusty  and  tattered,  liung  from  the 
shoulders  of  a  second,  lay  bound  under  a  tree,  but  so 


nigh  that  thev  could  mark  the  kborioua  heavings  of 
his  chest.  TVo  of  the  Indians  sat  near  him  ou  the 
grass,  keeping  watch,  their  hatchets  in  their  hands, 
their  guns  resting  within  reach  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  overthrown  by  some  hurricane  of  former  years, 
and  now  mouldering  away.  A  third  was  engaged 
with  his  tomahawk,  lopping  away  the  few  dry 
boughs  that  remained  on  the  trunk.  Squatting  at 
the  fire,  which  the  third  was  thus  laboring  to  re- 
plenish with  fuel,  were  the  two  remaiiiing  savases ; 
who,  holding  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  divided  their 
attention  betwixt  a  shoulder  of  venison  roasting  on  a 
stick  m  the  fire,  and  the  captive,  whom  they  seemed 
to  regard  as  destined  to  be  sooner  or  later  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tlie  position  of  the  parties  precluded  the  hope 
Nathan  had  ventured  to  entertam  of  getting  them  in 
a  cluster,  and  so  doing  double  execution  with  each 
bullet;  but  the  disappointment  neither  chilled  his 
ardor  nor  embarrassed  his  plans.  His  scheme  of  at- 
tack had  been  framed  to  embrace  all  contingencies  ; 
and  he  wasted  no  further  time  in  deliberation.  A 
few  whispered  words  conveyed  his  last  instructions 
to  the  soldier ;  who,  reflecting  that  he  was  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  remembering  lus  own 
heavy  wrongs,  and  marking  the  fiery  eagerness  that 
flamed  from  Nathan's  visiige,  banished  from  his  mind 
whatever  disinclination  he  might  have  felt  at  begin- 
ning the  fray  in  a  mode  so  seemingly  treacherous 
and  ignoble.  He  laid  his  axe  on  the  brink  of  the 
gully  at  his  side,  together  with  his  foraging  cap ;  and 
then,  thrusting  his  rifle  through  the  bushes,  took  aim 
at  one  of  Uie  savages  at  the  fire,  Nathan  directing  his 
piece  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  presented  the 
fairest  marks,  as  they  sat  wholly  unconscious  of  their 
danger,  enjoying  in  imagination  the  tortures  yet  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  prisoner.  But  a  noise  in  the 
gully, — ^the  falUtig  of  a  stone  loosened  by  the  soldier^s 
foot,  or  a  louder  than  usual  plash  of  water — suddenly 
roused  them  from  their  dreams :  they  started  up, 
and  turned  their  eyes  towards  tlie  hilL — **  Now, 
friend!"  whispered  Nathan; — "if  thee  misses,  thee 
loses  thee  maiden  and  thee  Ufe  into  the  bargaiiu — Is 
thee  ready  ?" 

"  Ready,"  was  the  reply, 

**  Right,  then,  through  the  dog's  brain,— fire  I" 

The  crash  of  the  pieces,  and  the  fall  of  the  two 
victims,  both  marked  by  a  fatal  aim,  and  both 
pierced  through  the  brain,  were  the  first  announce- 
ment of  peril  to  their  companions ;  who,  springing 
up,  with  yells  of  fear  and  astonishment,  and  snatoh- 
ing  at  their  arms,  looked  wildly  around  them  for  the 
unseen  foe.  The  prisoner  also,  astounded  out  of  his 
despair,  raised  his  head  from  the  grass,  and  glared 
around.  The  wreaths  of  smoke  eurling  over  the 
bushes  on  the  hill-side,  betrayed  the  lurking-place 
of  the  assailants ,  and  savages  and  prisoner  turning 
together,  they  all  belield  at  once  the  spectaele  of 
two  human  heads, — or,  to  speak  more  eorreotly,  two 
human  caps,  for  the  heads  were  far  below  them, — 
rising  in  tne  smoke,  and  peering  over  the  bushes,  ns 
if  to  mark  the  result  of  the  volley.  Loud,  furious, 
and  exulting  were  the  screams  of  the  Indians,  as 
with  the  speed  of  thought,  seduced  by  a  stratagem 
often  practised  among  the  wild  heroes  of  the  border, 
they  raised  and  discharged  their  pieces  against  the 
imaginary  foes  so  incautiously  exposed  to  their  ven- 
geance. The  caps  fell,  and  with  them  the  rifles  that 
had  been  employed  to  raise  them ;  and  the  voice  of 
Nathan  thundered  through  the  glen,  as  he  grasped 
his  tomahawk  and  sprang  from  t^e  ditch, — **  Now, 
friend  I  up  with  thee  axe,  and  do  thee  duty  t'* 

With  these  words,  the  two  assailants  at  once 
leaped  into  view,  and  with  a  bold  hurrah,  and  bolder 
hearts,  rusdied  towards  the  fire,  where  lay  the  undis- 
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charged  rifles  of  their  fint  TietimiL  The  asTaffefl 
yelled  also  in  reply,  and  two  of  them  bounded  &r- 
ward  to  dispute  the  prise.  The  third,  staggered 
into  momentary  inaction  by  the  suddenness  and 
amazement  of  the  attack,  rushed  forward  but  a  step ; 
but  a  whoop  of  exultation  wss  on  his  Ups,  as  ne 
raised  the  rifle  which  hs  had  not  vet  di8chai|^ed,  full 
a^[ainst  the  breast  of  bloody  Nathan.  But  his 
tnumph  was  short-lived;  so  fatal  as  it  must  have 
proved  to  the  life  of  Nathan,  it  was  averted  by  an 
unexpected  incident.  The  prisoner,  near  whom  he 
stood,  putting  all  his  vigor  into  one  tremendous 
effort,  burst  his  bonds,  and,  with  a  yell  ten  times 
louder  and  fiercer  than  had  yet  been  uttered,  added 
himself  to  the  combatants.  With  a  furious  cir  of 
encouragement  to  his  rescuers, — *'  Hurrah  for  Ken- 
tucky !— give  it  to  'em  good  I"  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  savage,  beat  the  gun  from  his  hands,  and  grasp- 
inff  him  in  his  brawny  arms,  hurled  him  to  the  earth, 
where,  rolling  over  and  over  in  mortal  struggle, 

growlinff  and  whooping,  and  rendine  one  another 
ke  wild  beasts,  the  two,  still  locked  m  furious  em- 
brace, suddenly  tumbled  down  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  there  high  and  steep,  and  were  immediately 
lost  to  sight 

Before  this  catastrophe  oceuzred,  the  other  Indians 
and  the  assailants  met  at  the  fire;  and  each  singling 
out  his  opponent,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the  rifles, 
they  met  as  men  whose  only  business  was  to  kill  or 
to  die.  With  his  axe  flourished  over  his  head, 
Nathan  rushed  against  the  tallest  and  foremost 
enemy,  who,  as  he  advanced,  swung  his  tomahawk, 
in  the  act  of  throwing  it  Their  weapons  parted 
from  their  hands  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  per- 
haps equal  accuracy  of  aim;  but  nieetinff  with  a 
crash  in  the  air,  tney  fell  together  to  the  earth, 
doing  no  harm  to  either.  The  Indian  stooped  to  re- 
cover his  weapon ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  hand  of 
Nathan  was  already  upon  his  shoulder:  a  single  ef- 
fort of  his  vast  strength  sufiiced  to  stretch  tlie  savage 
at  his  feet,  and  holding  him  down  with  knee  and 
hand,  Nathan  snatched  up  the  nearest  axe.  "  If  tlic 
life  of  thee  tribe  was  in  thee  bosom,"  he  cried  with  a 
look  of  unrelentirg  fnry,  of  hatred  deep  and  inefface- 
able, **  thee  should  die  the  dog's  death,  as  thee  does  I" 
And  with  a  blow  furiously  struck,  and  thrice  re- 
peated, he  despatched  the  struggling  savage  as  he 

He  rose,  brandishing  the  bloody  hatchet,  and 
looked  for  his  companion.  "Ae  found  him  upon  the 
earth,  lying  upon  tne  breast  of  his  antagonist,  whom 
it  had  Deen  his  good  fortune  to  overmaster.  Both 
had  thrown  their  hatchets,  and  both  without  effect, 
Roland  because  skill  was  wanting,  and  the  Shawnee 
because,  in  the  act  of  throwing,  he  had  stumbled 
over  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades,  so  as  to  dis- 
order his  aim,  ojid  even  to  deprive  him  of  his  footing. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Roland  imitated 
Nathan's  example,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  un- 
lucky Indian — a  youth,  os  it  appeared,  whose  strength, 
perhaps  at  no  moment  equal  to  his  own,  had  been 
reduced  by  recent  wounds, — and  found  that  he  had 
him  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Tliis  circumstance,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  other  Indians  were  now 
overpowered,  softened  the  soldier's  wrath ;  and  when 
Nath.on,  rushing  to  assist  him,  cried  aloud  to  him 
to  move  aside,  that  he  might  '  knock  the  assas- 
sin knave's  brains  out,'  Roland  replied  by  begging 
Nathan  to  spare  his  life.  **  I  have  disarmed  iiim," 
he  cried, — "  he  resists  no  more— don't  kill  him." 

"  To  the  last  man  of  his  tribe  I"  cried  Nathan  with 
tmexampled  ferocity;  and,  without  another  word, 
drove  the  hatchet  into  the  wretch's  brain. 

The  victors  now  leaping  to  their  feet,  looked  round 
for  the  fifth  savage  and  uie  prisoner;  and  directed 


by  a  horrible  din  under  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  was  resounding  with  curses,  groans,  heavy 
blows,  and  the  plashing  of  water,  ran  to  the  spot» 
where  the  last  mcident  of  battle  was  revealed  to 
them  in  a  spectacle  as  novel  as  it  was  shocking.  The 
Indian  lay  on  his  back  suffocating  in  mire  and  water; 
while  astride  his  body  sat  the  lute  prisoner,  covered 
from  h^  to  foot  with  mod  and  gore,  furio^y  ply- 
ing his  fists,  for  he  had  no  other  weapons,  about  the 
h^  and  face  of  his  foe,  his  blows  falling  like  sledge- 
hammers or  battering>rams,  with  such  strength  and 
fury  that  it  seemed  impossible  any  one  of  them  could 
fail  to  crush  the  skuU  to  atoms ;  and  all  the  while 
gamishing  them  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
oaths  and  maledictions  little  less  emphatic  and  over- 
whelming. "  Yon  switches  gentlemen,  do  you,  you 
ezflunctined,  perditioued  raMal  f  Ar'n't  you  got  it 
you  niggur-in-law  to  old  Sattanf  you  'tamal  half- 
imp,  you  f  H'yar's  for  you,  you  dog,  and  thar's  for 
you,  you  dog's  dog  I  H'yar's  the  way  I  pay  you  in 
a  small-change  of  sogdologers  1" 

And  thus  he  cricJ,  untu  Roland  and  Nathan  eeia- 
ing  him  by  the  shoulders,  dragged  him  by  main 
force  from  the  Indian,  whom,  as  was  found  when 
they  came  to  examine  the  body  afterwards,  he  had 
actually  pommelled  to  death,  the  skull  having  been 
beaten  in  as  with  bludgeona — ^The  victor  sprang 
upon  his  feet,  and  roared  his  triumph  aloud :-» 
"  Ar'n't  I  lick'd  him  handsome  l-*-Hurrah  for  Ken- 
tucky and  old  8alt— Cock-a-doodle-doo  I" 

And  with  that  turning  to  his  deliverers,  he  dis- 
played to  their  astonished  eyes,  though  disfigured  by 
olood  and  mire,  the  never-to-be-for;^tten  features  of 
the  captain  of  horse-thieves,  Roanng  Ralph  Stack- 
pola 

WILLIAM  BINGHAM  TAPPAK, 

The  author  of  several  volumes  of  plenang  ooca- 
donal  poems,  was  bom  in  Beyerly,  Massachusetts, 
October  29,  1794.  He  published  a  volmne  of 
poems  in  Philadelphia  in  1819,  a  portion  of  which 
he  included  iu  a  larger  collection  in  1822.  An- 
other followed  in  1884,  and  an  additional  volume. 
The  Poem$  of  William  B.  Tappan^  not  contain- 
ed in  a  former  tolume^  in  1886.  A  complete 
collection  was  formed  in  1848,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled.  Poetry  of  the  Heart ;  Sacred  and  Mis- 
Mllaneove  Poems ;  Poetry  of  Life  ;  The  Sunday 
Sehooly  and  other  Poeme, 

These  productions  are  all  brief,  and  on  topics 
suggested  in  many  instances  by  the  clerical  pro- 
fession of  their  author.  One  of  the  longest  is  on 
the  Sunday  School,  and  amongst  the  most  spirited, 
A  Sapphic  for  Thanhegioin^^,  We  cite  the  open- 
ing stanzas— 

When  the  old  Fathers  of  New  England  sought  to 
Honor  the  Heavens  with  substance  and  with  first 

fruits. 
They,  with  their  blessings— all  uncounted — summed 

up 

Their  undeservings. 

They    praised    Jehovah    for    the    wheat    sheaves 

gathered : 
For  com  and  cattle,  and  the  thrifty  orchards ; 
Blessings  of  bosket,  stoi'ehouse,  homestead,  hamlet; 

Of  land  and  water. 

They  praised  Jehovah  for  the  I>epth  of  Riches 

Opened  and  lavished  to  a  world  of  penury ; 

mnea — whose  red  ore,  unpriced,  unbought,  is  poured 

from 

Veins  unexhausted. 
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Th^y  nuide  oonfewioii  of  their  open  erron; 
HoDestly  told  God  of  their  seoret  fc^ee ; 
Afresh  their  servioe  a»  true  vaBsalu  pledged  him^ 

And  then  were  merry. 

itrong  was  their    purpoae;    Nature    made  them 

noblee ; 
Religion  made  them  kings,  to  reign  for  ever! 
Hymns  of  Thanksgiving  were  their  happy  faces, 

Beaming  in  moaio. 

The  author  is  a  resolate  advocate  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  opponent  of  slavery.  The  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  missionary  career,  the  hazards 
of  a  sailor's  life  ashore  as  well  as  afloat,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  fireside,  and  the  inspiriting 
themes  of  Christian  faith,  are  also  frequently  and 
Tariously  dwelt  upon.  The  verses  are  uniformly 
smooth,  musical,  and  in  excellent  taste. 

THB  SUVDAT  SCHOOL.* 

"  Takes  care  of  the  Children  I** — there's  many 

To  sneer  at  a  mission  so  small ; 
Thank  God,  in  earth's  fkmine,  for  any 

Cheap  crnmbs  of  his  mercy  that  fall  t 
For  the  crying-ont  wide  desolations, 

In  Zion  a  table  is  spread ; — 
Coming  up  are  the  hungry  by  nations ; 

But  where  shall  the  Children  be  fedf 

T  is  noble — sublimity's  in  it, 

When  Charity  maketh  her  proof, 
And  "  speech,"  "  resolution,"  and  "  minute,* 

Stirs  arches  of  Exeter-roof; 
By  gold,  and  a  word,  are  at  pleasure 

The  Cross  and  the  Lion  unfurled, 
To  take  of  Idolatry  measure. 

And  vanquish  for  Jesus  the  world. 

To  contest,  so  brilliant  and  pleasant. 

Let  princes  and  emperors  lead ; — 
Be  lifeguards  of  noblemen  present, 

And  prelates  and  baronets  bleed ; 
We  ask  not,  we  wish  not  to  battle 

With  them ;  but  our  disciplined  band 
Marshal  onwards,  and  where  the  shots  rattle 

Behold  us  I  the  Infantry  stand  I 

In  the  plebeian  suburbs  of  Glos'ter, 

More  ^lory  nnd  royalty  meet 
Bound  hini,  who  was  eager  to  foster 

The  children  that  troubled  the  street  ;— 
Aye,  nobler,  sublimer,  and  better 

Her  office  and  honors,  we  see. 
Who,  patiently,  letter  by  letter. 

Here  teaches  the  chila  at  the  knea 

"Takes  care  of  the  Children  I" — where  growing 
In  August  are  vintage  and  corn, 
Who  gazes  and  thinks  of  the  sowing 
Of  sweet  little  April  with  scorn  ? 
"  Small  things"  may  be  jeered  by  the  scoffer, 
Tet  drops  that  in  buttercups  sleep, 
Make  showers ; — and  whnt  would  he  offer 
But  sand,  as  a  wall  for  the  deep? 

"  Takes  care  of  the  Children  f^-^nor  wasted 
Is  oare  on  the  weakest  of  these ; 
The  culturer  the  product  has  tasted. 
And  found  it  the  palate  to  please. 
There  are  sheaves  pushing  higher  and  fSoster, 
And  Age  has  more  branches  and  roots, — 


•  A  yaun^  OermM  philanthropist,  in  seeUng  to  cany  oat 
a  favorite  plan  of  beneTolenoe  towards  the  riaiog  raoe,  aimlled 
to  the  American  Sunday  School  TTnlon  for  help,  heoanse  it  is 
*Th6  Society  that  takes  care  of  the  Ohildien.^  "«2V0eii<y- 
tkird  Awnual  Biport, 


But  dearer  are  none  to  the  Master 
Than  Childhood,  in  blossoms  and  fruits  1 

Our  life  is  no  "  dream" — ^we  began  it 

In  tears,  and  on  Time's  narrow  brink, 
'Till  farewells  we  wave  to  this  planet. 

We  must  wake  up  and  labor  and  think,— 
And  effort  concentrate,  not  scatter, 

On  objects  all  worthy  of  us ; — 
Where  and  how,  we  perceive  is  no  matter. 

Only  blessing  fix  deep  for  the  curse. 

Yet,  as  choice  in  the  vineyard's  permitted, 

Where  labor  is  never  in  vain. 
And  patience  and  prayer,  unremitted. 

At  last  yield  the  harvest  of  grain — 
In  a  world  where  the  brambles  oft  sting  us, 

'T  is  well  to  choose  pleasantest  bowers  ;—» 
'*  Taking  care  of  the  Children"  will  bring  us 

The  nearest  to  Heaven  and  Flowers! 

JOHN  K.  MITCHELL, 

A  PHTBioiAN  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  contributor 
of  professional  literature  to  tlie  American  Medical 
and  Phyhical  Journal,  is  also  the  author  of  a  vo- 
lume, Indecision^  a  Tale  <^ the  Far  West^  and  other 
Foeme^  published  by  Carey  and  Hart  in  1889. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  bom  at  Shepardstown,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1798.  His  &mily  was  fi*om  Scotland ; 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  bo 
educated  in  Ayr  and  at  Edinburgh.  Retoming 
to  America,  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Chap- 
man at  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Jefferson  Medical  College. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  alluded  to,  Dr. 
Mitchell  published  in  1821,  a  poem  entitled  St, 
Helena^  hy  a  Yankee, 

Indecision^  his  longest  production,  is  a  didactic 
poem,  "  intended,"  says  his  friend,  the  late  Joseph 
0.  Ncnl,  in  a  biographical  notice  in.  Graham^s  Ma- 
gazine,* "  to  convey  a  moral  of  the  most  useful 
character,  by  proving — 

That  Indecision  marks  its  path  with  tears ; 
That  want  of  candor  darkens  future  years; 
That  perfect  truth  is  virtue's  safest  friend. 
And  tnat  to  shun  the  wrong  is  better  than  to  mend. 

And  the  poet  has  carried  out  the  idea  in  a  story 
of  romantic  incident,  somewhat  unequal  and 
hasty  at  times,  in  its  construction,  but,  on  the 
whole,  marked  with  power,  and  calculated  deeply 
to  interest  the  reader." 

The  following  spirited  lyric  was  written  in 
1820. 

Tm  BULUAirr  xoa''  wan. 

Let  Arnby  boast  of  her  soft  spicy  gale. 
And  Persia  her  breeze  from  the  rose-scented  vale ; 
Let  orange-trees  scatter  in  wildness  their  balm. 
Where  sweet  sununer  islands  lie  fragrant  and  calm; 
Give  me  the  cold  blast  of  my  country  again. 
Careering  o'er  snow-covered  mountain  and  plain, 
And  coming,  though  scentless,  yet  pure,  to  my  breast. 
With  vigor  and  health  from  the  cloudless  Nor'  West 

I  languish  where  suns  in  the  tropic  sky  glow, 
And  gem-studded  waters  on  golden  sands  fiow. 
Where  shrubs,  bloasom-laden,  bright  birds  and  sweet 

trees 
With  odors  and  music  encumber  the  breeze; 


*  Auffiist,  1S45,  where  will  be  fonnd  sn  annnenition  of  Dr. 
Mltcboll'8  medical  papers,  sod  several  Lectures  Wore  ths 
IVaaklin  Institute. 
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I  langulflli  to  catch  but  a  breathing  of  thee, 
To  hear  thy  wild  wintcr-notca,  bnlliaot  and  free, 
To  feel  thy  cool  touch  on  my  heart-strings  opprest^ 
And  gather  a  tone  from  the  bracing  Nor  West 

Mists  melt  at  thy  coming,  clouds  flee  from  thy  wrath» 
The  marsh  and  its  vupors  are  sealed  on  thy  path, 
For  spotless  and  pure  as  the  snow-covered  ^orth. 
Their  cold  icy  citidle,  thy  tempests  come  fortiu 
The  blue  robe  is  borrowed  from  clearest  of  skies, 
Thy  sandals  were  made  where  the  driven  snow  lies, 
And  stars,  seldom  seen  in  this  low  world,  are  blest 
To  shine  in  thy  coronets— brilliant  Nor'  West 

For  ever,  for  ever,  be  thine,  purest  wind. 

The  lakes  and  the  streams  ot  my  country  to  bind ; 

And  oh  I  though  afar  I  am  fated  to  roam. 

Still  kindle  the  heartiis  and  the  hearts  of  my  home  t 

While  blows  from  the  polar  skies  holy  and  pure 

Thy  trumpet  of  freedom,  the  land  sliall  endure, 

As  snow  iu  thy  pnthway,  and  stars  on  thy  cresf^ 

Unsullied  and  beautiful — ^glorious  Nor'  w  est 

TBS  9eW  Aim  THI  0tJ>  BOHtt* 

A  new  Bong  should  be  sweetly  sang» 

It  goes  but  to  the  ear ; 
A  new  song  should  be  sweetly  sung, 

For  it  touches  no  one  near : 
But  an  old  song  may  be  roughly  sung; 

The  ear  forgets  its  art, 
As  comes  upon  the  rudest  tongue, 

The  tribute  to  the  heart 

A  new  song  should  be  sweetly  sung, 

For  memory  gilds  it  not ; 
It  brings  not  back  the  strains  that  rtirg 

Through  childhood's  sunny  cot 
But  an  M  song  may  be  roughly  sung. 

It  tells  of  days  of  glee, 
When  the  boy  to  his  mother  dung. 

Or  danced  on  his  father's  knee^ 

On  tented  fields  'tis  welcome  still; 

Tis  sweet  in  the  stormy  sea, 
In  forest  wild,  on  rocky  bill, 

And  away  on  the  pruirie  lea: — 
But  dearer  far  the  old  song. 

When  friends  we  love  are  nigh, 
And  well  known  voices,  clear  and  strong, 

Unite  in  the  chorus  cry 

Of  the  old  song,  the  old  song, 

The  sons  of  the  days  of  glee, 
When  the  Doy  to  his  mother  clnng, 

Or  danced  on  his  father's  kneel 
Oh,  the  old  song^-the  old  song  t 

"The  song  of  the  days  of  glee. 
The  new  smig  may  be  better  sung. 

But  the  g<K)d  old  song  for  mel 

KICHABB  PENN  SMITH 

Was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer.  His  father,  William  Moore  Smith, 
who  transmitted  a  taste  for  literature  to  his  son, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  jwetical  writer  of  repnta- 
tion.  The  first  appearance  of  Richard  tenn 
Smith  as  an  author  was  in  the  contribution  of  a 
series  of  Essays  entitled  "The  Plagiary"  to  the 
Union.  He  was  for  five  years,  frt)m  1822,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Aurora,  in  which  he 
succeeded  Buane.  He  then  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  still  pursuing  his  literary  tastes. 
In  1881  he  published  a  novel  of  the  American 
Revolution,  The  Formhen,  He  is  also  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  short  stories.  The  Aetress  of 
Padua  and  other  Tales,    He  was  a  frequent  wri- 


ter of  poetical  pieces  for  the  new8|>apen;  but 
cbiefl  V  known  as  a  ready  writer  of  dramatic  pieces 
for  the  stage.  His  tragedy  of  Caiue  Marive, 
written  for  Edwin  Forrest,  was  brought  out  by  the 
latter  on  the  stage.  He  wrote  nmuerous  other 
successfnl  plays,  some  of  the  titles  of  which  are, 
Quite  Correct^  The  Eighth  of  January,  The  Sen* 
tinel^  William  Penn,  the  Water  Witch,  leshea 
Brigand  f  de,  Rees,  in  bis  Dramatic  Authors,  enu- 
merates these,  and  tells  an  anecdote  illustrating 
his  equanimity  while  turning  off  these  hasty  pro« 
dnotions  Tor  ready  money.  Leaving  the  theatre 
one  night  at  the  dose  of  the  performance  of  a 
piece  of  his  composing,  he  met  an  old  schoolfellow 
who,  ignorant  of  his  friend^s  share  in  it,  fluted 
him.  "  Well,  this  is  really  the  most  insufferable 
trash  that  I  have  witnessed  for  some  time.'* 
"  True,"  replied  Smith,  "  but  as  they  give  me  a 
benefit  to-morrow  night  as  the  author,  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  again." 

He  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Schuylkill, 
August  12,  1854.  He  had  ceased  to  write  for 
some  years,  before  his  death,  having  suffered  from 
a  dropsical  affection.* 

MBS.  LOmSA  J.  HALL. 

LonsA  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Park,  of 
Newburyport,  was  bom  in  that  place,  February  7, 
1802.  Her  father,  in  1811,  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  at  which  the  daughter 
received  a  thorough  education.  She  commenced 
writing  at  an  early  age,  and  a  few  of  her  poems 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  newspapers  when 
she  was  about  twenty. 

In  1825,  the  first  half  of  her  dramatic  poem 
of  Miriam  was  read  at  a  Dterary  party  in  Bos- 
ton ;  the  author,  nnknown  as  such  to  the  compa- 
ny, was  present,  and  so  much  encouraged  by 
the  commendations  the  work  received,  that  she 
completed  it  soon  atler.  It  was  not  publi:»hed 
until  1887. 

In  1831,  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Wor- 
cester, where  she  was  afflicted  for  four  or  five  years 
with  almost  total  blindness.  Her  deprivation  was 
partially  relieved  by  her  father's  kindness,  who 
read  to  her  for  hours  daily  from  his  well  stocked 
library,  and  assisted  her  in  the  preparation  of 
two  prose  compositions,   which  she  afterwawls 

Sublished,  Joanna  of  Naples,  a  tale,  and  a  life  of 
[rs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  firieud  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

In  1840,  Miss  Park  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Hall,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island. 

The  scene  of  Miriam  is  laid  in  Rome,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Chrihtian  church.  The  characters 
of  the  piece  are  few,  and  the  action  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  antagonism  between  the  dominant 
idolatry  and  the  yet  persecnted  Faith. 

Miriam,  a  young  Christian  maiden,  is  sum- 
moned by  her  fether  and  brother  to  attend  the 
burial  rites  of  one  of  their  persecuted  sect.  Her 
refusal  excites  their  surprise,  but  they  depart  on 
their  errand.  Paulus,  the  son  of  Piso,  "  a  noble  Ro- 
man, a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,"  enters.  Un- 
able to  change  his  faith,she  has  remain^  behind  for 
a  &rewell  interview.  While  they  are  together,  her 
brother  Euphas  returns,  reproaches  her  for  what 

-1  _■■!■  ■liu.  ^___M I 
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he  (Ieem5«  her  imtnorality)  and  hrings  intelligenoe 
that  the  assembly  had  been  sarprised^  and  her 
father,  with  others,  led  to  prison  to  be  condemn- 
ed to  death.  £aphas  snmmon?  other  Christiana, 
who  surround  Paiilns ;  and  departs  to  propose  to 
Piso,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  his  only  son, 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  next  scene  intro- 
duces the  merciless  Roman  ruler.  Euphas  is  in 
despair,  when  Miriam  enters.  Her  resemblance 
to  her  deceased  mother  powerf^iUy  affects  Piso, 
who,  years  ago,  a  soldier  m  Syria,  had  wooed  the 
latter  when  a  maiden,  and  now  di trovers  the  rival 
who  became  her  husband  within  his  power. 
Findinff  he  can  save  his  son's  life  only  bv  the  re- 
lease of  all  the  captives,  he  promises  that  they 
shall  return  at  the  appointed  time,  the  break  of 
the  following  day.  To  this,  and  its  first  locality, 
the  scene  cliAnge:^.  The  brother  and  sister  return 
with  the  promise,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the 
mockery  of  its  folfilment.  The  Christian  captives 
are  introduced,  bearing  with  them  the  aged  Thra- 
seno,  stretched  dead  upon  a  bier,  bavins  been 
strangled  in  prison  by  order  of  his  old-rival.  Mi- 
riam sinks  under  this  accumulated  misery.  She 
rallies  a  moment  as  her  lover  proclaims  that  hence- 
forth his  part  and  lot  are  with  those  about  him, 
and  craves,  as  a  sincere  convert,  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  while  the  funeral  dirge  rises  around  the 
body  of  her  father,  her  gentle  spirit  passes  from 
earth. 
We  quote  the  concluding  scene  of  the  drama : — 

Chrittiant  efUer,  and  the  pronp  opening,  displays  the 
body  of  Thraseno  on  a  bier. 

Patdus,  {Springing  forward)  Oh  foul  and  bloody 
deed ! — and  wretched  son  1 
That  knows  too  well  whose  treachery  hath  done  this  1 

An  aged  Christian,    Thus  saith  the  man  of  blood, 
**  My  word  ia  kept. 
I  send  you  him  I  promised.    Have  ye  kept 
Tour  faith  with  me  ?    If  so,  there  is  naught  more 
Between  us  three.    Bury  your  dead, — and  fly !" 

First  Christian,    A  rumau*s  strangling  hand  hath 
grasped  this  throat  I 
And  on  the  purple  lip  convulsion  still 
Lingers  with  awful  tale  of  violence. 
Oh,  fearful  was  the  strife  from  which  arose 
Our  brother's  spirit  to  its  peaceful  home  1 
Let  grief,  let  wrath,  let  each  unquiet  thought 
Be  still,  and  round  the  just  man^  dust  ascend 
The  voice  of  pray'r. 

Pauliu,  Not  yet!  oh!  not  quite  yetl 

Hear  me,  ye  pale  and  horror'strioken  throng  1 
Hear  me,  thou  sobbing  boy  1    My  Miriam,  turn— - 
Turn  back  thy  face  from  the  dim  world  of  death, 
And  hear  thy  lover's  voice  I— What  seeat  thou 
In  the  blue  neav'nB  with  fixed  and  eager  gaze? 

Jfiriain,  Angels  are  gathering  in  the  eastern  sky-^ 
The  wind  is  playing  'mid  their  glittering  plumes— 
The  snubeiuDB  dance  upon  their  golden  harps-^ 
Welcome  is  on  their  faur  and  glorious  brows! 
Hath  not  a  holy  spirit  passed  from  earth, 
Whom  ye  come  forth  to  meet,  seraphic  forms  f 
Oh,  fade  not,  fade  not  yet  !'*or  take  me  too, 
For  earth  grows  dark  Beneath  my  dazzled  eye  I 

Paulus,    Miriam!  in  mercy  spread  not  yet  thy 
wings! 
Spurn  me  not  from  the  gate  that  opes  for  thee! 

Miriuan.    In  which  world  do  I  stand  I     A  voice 
there  was 
Of  prayer  and  woe.    That  must  have  rung  on  earth ! 
Say  on. 


Pcndus,        Christians!  I  must  indeed  sa^  on 
Or  my  full  heart  will  break ! — No  heathen  is't 
On  wnom  ye  gaze  with  low'rinjf,  angry  eyes. 
My  father's  blood — ^his  name,  his  &ith,  his  gods— 
I  here  abjure ;  and  only  ask  your  prayers, 
The  purifying  water  on  my  brow, 
And  wordis  of  hope  to  soothe  my  penitence— 
Ere  I  atone  my  mther*s  crimes  with  blood. 

\8ilence* 
And  will  none  speak  t  Am  I  indeed  east  off — 
Rejected  utterly  f    Will  no  one  teoch 
"The  sinner  how  to  frame  the  Christian's  prayer, 
Help  me  to  know  the  Christian's  God  ariglit. 
Wash  from  my  brow  the  deep-red  stains  of  guUt  f 
Must  I  then  me  in  ignorance  and  sin  ? 

Miriam,    O  earth !  be  not  so  bosy  with  my  soul  I 
Paulus  I  what  wouldest  thou  f 

Paulus.  The  rite  that  binds 

New  converts  to  your  peaceful  fiuth. 

ARrianu  Good  brethren. 

Hear  ye  his  prayer !    Search  ye  the  penitent, 
Bear  him  forth  with  you  in  your  pilgrinuige, 
And  when  his  soul  in  earnest  hath  drunk  in 
The  spirit  of  Christ's  law,  seal  him  for  Heaven 
And  now— would  that  my  chains  weYe  broke  1  HoU- 

freed 
My  spirit  struggles  'neath  the  dust  that  lies 
So  heavy  on  her  wings  I— Paulus,  we  part 
But  oh,  now  different  is  the  porting  hour  ^ 
From  that  which  crushed  my  hopdess  spirit  erst! 
Joy— joy  and  triumph  now— 

Patdus.  Oh,  name  not  joy. 

Miriam*    Why  not  f    If  but  one  ray  of  light  uola 
Heaven 
Hath  reached  thy  soul,  I  muy  indeed  rejoice! 
Ev*n  thus,  in  coming  days,  from  martyrs  blood 
Shall  earnest  saints  arise  to  do  God's  work. 
And  thus  with  slow,  sure,  silent  step  shall  Truth 
Tread  the  dark  earth,  and  scatter  Light  abroad, 
Till  Peace  and  Righteousness  awoke,  and  lead 
Triumphant,  in  the  bright  and  joyons  blaze. 
Their  happy  myriads  up  to  yonder  skies ! 

Euphas,   Sister!   with  such  a  calm  and  sunny 
brow 
Stand'st  thou  beside  our  murdered  father's  bier  f 

Miriam,    Euphas,  thy  hand ! — Aye,  clasp  thy  bro- 
ther's hand ' 
Ye  fair  and  young  apostles  I  go  ye  forth— « 
Go  side  by  side  beneath  the  sun  and  storm, 
A  dying  sister's  blessing  on  your  toils! 
When  ye  have  poured  the  oil  of  Christian  peace 
On  passions  ruae  and  wild — when  ye  have  won 
Dark,  sullen  souls  from  wrath  and  sin  to  God — 
Whene'er  ye  kneel  to  bear  unon  your  prayers 
Repentant  sinners  up  to  yonde:*  heaven, 
Be  it  in  palace~-dungeon-^pen  air— 
'Mid  Mends— 'mid  raging  foes— in  joy— in  grief- 
Deem  not  ye  pray  alone , — man  never  doth ! 
A  sister  spirit,  ling'ring  near,  shall  fill 
The  silent  air  around  you  with  her  prayers, 
Waiting  tLU  ye  too  lay  yc  ur  fetters  aown. 
And  oome  to  your  reward !— Go  fearless  forth : 
For  glorious  truth  wars  with  you,  and  shall  reign* 

[Seeing  the  bier. 
My  father  I  sleepest  thou  ? — Aye,  a  sound  sleep. 
Dreams  have  been  there-^oh,  norrid  dreams  1 — >ly.it 

now, 
The  silver  beard  heaves  not  upon  thy  breast, 
The  hand  I  press  is  deadly,  deadly  cold. 
And  thou  wilt  dream,  wilt  never  suffer,  more. 
Why  gaze  I  on  this  clay !     It  was  not  this— 
Not  this  I  reverenoed  and  loved  I— i- 

My  friends, 
Raise  ye  the  dirge ;  and  though  I  hide  my  faee 
In  my  dead  father^s  robe,  think  not  I  weep. 
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I  would  not  hnve  tLe  eight  of  tha««  I  lore 
Too  veil,— «t'ii  at  thu  ■oleum  boor,  too  well, — 
DUtnrb  my  mdI'h  GOromunion  with  th«  Uestl 
U;  brother,— «ob  not  ■»  1 


Bhed  not  the  wild  and  hopeleu  ten 

Upon  our  parted  brother's  hier ; 

With  heart  lubdocd  and  steadbst  fye. 

Oh,  Taiae  each  Ujuught  to  yonder  ikj  t 
Achitigbrow  nnd  throbbing  brea«t 
In  the  BJlent  giUTe  shall  rest; 
Bnt  the  clinging  dust  In  vain 
Weaves  around  the  ioul  ita  chain. 
Spirit,  quit  thu  land  of  tcnre, 
Hear  tlie  song  of  rolli  ^  .-..Imtct; 
Shall  oar  wild  and  aeltifh  pmyer* 
Call  thee  back  to  mortal  «ar«il 
Sainted  spirit  I  fare  theewelll 
Uore  than  mortnl  tongue  can  tell 
Is  the  joy  that  even  now 
Crowne  our  Uessed  martjr'a  brow  t 

Xuphat.       '                      Paulns.  mn»«  1 
Wo  mint  away.    Tliy  father's  wrath 

Pmdiu.  Oh,  peace  I 

Uy  Miriam, — speak  to  ns! — she  doth  not  stirl 

Eupluu.    Hethought  I  aaw  her  ringlets  moT«  I 

FItH  CKnition.  Alas  I 

Twaa  but  the  breeie  that  lifted  those  dark  loeksl 
They  never  will  wave  more. 

Ett^M*.  It  cannot  be  I 

Let  me  bat  look  upon  her  face  I — Uh,  God  1 
Death  aita  in  tliat  glazed  eye  I 

lirit  Ckrinlian.  Aye.  while  we  song 

Her  father'e  dirge — acm«s  tlic  TOung  and  fair 
I  saw  death's  simdder  pass.     Nay,  turn  not  pnleL 
Borne  on  the  solemn  Btrain,  her  apirit  aonred 

Host  peacefully  oo  blgb. 

Chastened  ye  ar« 
And  b'    lid  by  sorrow  to  Tour  holy  task. 
Arise, — and  in  your  youthful  memories 
Treaiure  the  end  of  lunocence. — Away, 
Beneath  far  otiier  akiee,  weep — if  ye  can — 
The  gain  of  those  ye  Wed. 

Evphat.  Lift  this  fair  dtut.— 

Uybrotljerl  tpeechleas,  tearless  grief  for  her 
Who  listeneth  for  thy  proj'rs) 

Pmtlui.  Hy  mind  is  dark. 

'Die  faith  vhieli  she  beqnesthed  ratut  iighteii  it. 
Gome  fortli.  and  I  will  leom.— Oh,  Miriam  1 
Can  thy  bright  fkith  e'er  comfoi-tgiiif  like  mine! 

U&KIA  J.  VcINTOen. 

UiBB  UoIntobii,  the  author  of  a  series  of  fictions, 
characteriied  by  Uieir  trntbfiilneas  and  happy 
stTle,  is  the  descendant  of  a  Bootti:^  &mily, 
wliich  came  among  the  first  hettlera  to  Georgin. 
Ucr  anccators  in  Scotland  were  diotinguifihed  by 
the  houdhng  of  the  Bwonl  rather  than  the  p«n, 
tlioiigb  an  DDcle  of  her  grandfather,  Brigailier- 
Generat  William  Molntosb,  who  led  t!ie  Highland 
troojis  inthe  rising  of  ITlSidnrins  e  fifteen  yean' 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  died,  wrote  a  treatise  on  "  IncloHiDg,  FaUow- 
ing,  and  Planting  in  Scotland."  Wit£  fortunes 
greatly  diminished  by  the  adherence  of  bis  funily 
to  the  Stuarts,  her  great-grandfather,  Copt.  John 
Uore  Uclntosh,  with  one  hundred  adherenta, 
sailed  from  Invumeas,  in  1785,  for  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  and  landing  on  the  bonks  of  the  Alata- 
maha,  named  the  place  at  which  they  settled  New 


InTemesa,  now  Darien,  in  the  county  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Mcintosh.  This  John  Mor» 
UcintosU  was  the  same  who  uriginat«d  and  was  the 
flmt  signer  of  ttie  protest  made  by  the  oolwiisla  to 
the  Board  of  TrasteM  in  England,  against  the  in- 
tioduotion  of  African  slaves  into  Geoiigia.  Of  hi* 
sons  and  grandsons,  seven  bore  coiiuIdssiotiB  in 
the  American  Anny  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
these,  Major  Laohltiji  Mcintosh  was  the  &ther 
of  our  anthor.  He  combined  the  disdmilar  pro- 
feeidons  m  the  law  and  of  arms.  His  standing  as 
a  lawyer  was  high  in  bis  native  state,  and  afler 
the  war  of  the  Bevoluldon,  political  bonora  were 
often  thmst  upon  him,  and  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  dufenoeof  the  nnen-urcs  of  his  party. 
He  was  admired  for  bia  social  (jualitiea,  and  his 
worm  heart  and  conversational  talents  are  still 
remembered.  lie  was  married  to  an  accom- 
plislied  lady,  wno  unite*!  great  eocr^  of  character 
to  pnrely  feminine  traits.  Muor  Mcintosh  re- 
iiided  after  the  Revolution  in  ttie  village  of  Suif 
bary,  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  on  the  ^ea- 
coastofGcorgin.whereoiu'aatbor wasbom.  Ink 
reminiscence  of  this  qiot  she  thus  records  her 
impressions  of  its  scenery.  "  Bunbary  was  besn- 
tifolly  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  ocean, 
on  a  bold  IHth  or  ann  of  the  sea,  Btrelching  op 
between  St.  Catherine's  Island  on  the  one  aide 
and  tlie  main  land  on  tlie  other,  foniiiiw,  appa- 
rently, the  boms  of  a  crescent,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  town  stood.  It  was  a  beantifQl  spot, 
carpeted  with  the  short-icavcfl  Bermuda  grsn, 
ana  shaded  with  oak,  cedar,  locust,  and  a  fiow^r- 
ing  tree,  the  Pride  of  India.  It  was  then  the 
summer  resort  of  all  the  neighboring  gentry,  who 
went  thither  tor  the  sea  au".  Within  the  last 
twen^  yeare  it  has  lost  ita  character  for  healtiL 
and  is  now  a  desolnte  ruin;  yet  the  hearts  of 
those  who  grow  up  in  ita  shades  still  cling  to  the 
memory  of  itd  lovehness ;  a  recollection  which 


^^^^*-^*^«'-«^-J^ 


exists  ea  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  which 
no  distance  can  wholly  sever.  Its  so<l,  still  greea 
and  beautiful  as  ever,  is  oocasionally  visit«d  by  a 
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solitary  pilgrim,  who  goes  thither  with  somctliing 
of  the  tender  reverence  with  which  he  would 
visit  the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend." 

In  Sunbnry,  at  an  academy,  which  dispensed 
its  favors  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  Miss  Mcintosh 
received  all  of  her  education  for  which  she  was 
indebted  to  schools  ;*  and  there  the  first  twenty 
vears  of  her  life  were  spent.  After  that  time  her 
home  having  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  her 
mother,  she  passed  much  of  her  time  with  a 
married  sister,  who  resided  in  New  York,  and 
afterwanis  with  her  brother,  Capt.  James  M. 
Mcintosh  of  the  U.  8.  navy,  who^  fninily  hfid 
tlio  removed  to  that  city.  In  1835,  Miss 
Mcintosh  was  induced  to  sell  her  property  in 
Georgia,  and  invest  the  procee^ls  in  New  York. 
The  investment  proving  irjudicioas,  she  was 
dependent  on  her  friends  or  her  pen.  She 
characteristically  chose  the  indepenaence  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  latter.  Uer  first 
thought  was  to  translate  from  the  French.  A 
friend  advised  her  to  attempt  a  juvenile  series  of 
publications,  which  should  take  the  place  in  moral 
science  which  the  popular  *'  Peter  Pariey"  books 
had  taken  in  matters  of  fact,  and  suggested 
"  Aunt  Kitty"  as  a  nom  de  plums.  The  story  of 
"Blind  Alics  was  accordingly  written  in  1838,  but 
did  not  find  a  publisher  till  1841.  Its  success  led 
to  a  second,  Jems  Orahame^  which  was  followed 
In  quick  succession  by  Florence  Arnott^  Grace 
ana  Clara^  and  Elien  Leslie.  Each  of  these 
little  works  was  designed  for  the  inculcation  and 

*  A  few  notes  before  ob,  ftom  the  pen  of  >.ls8  Molntoeh, 
BonUin  ft  90wot»fUr  to  the  meinonr  of  this  head  master  of 
Sunbarjr.  **  He  was  an  Irish  Geim«nan—eji  epithet  which 
he  marked  as  quite  dlstinet  from  that  of  a  OerUlcmanfrom 
IrekuuL  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Unlyersity  of  Antrim ;— « 
Presbvterian  divine,  yet  not  in  earlj  liib  after  a  very  strict 
model  He  would  indeed,  then,  hare  answered  Addison's  de- 
mands well,  being  quite  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  elo- 
quenee  of  the  elates  of  the  pnlpit,  while  lie  oonid  talce  a 
hand  readll/,  either  in  baekgammun--Slr  Roger  de  Goverley  s 
special  requisition— or  in  whist  In  hU  latter  years,  however, 
for  he  has  passed  awav  from  earth,  he  became  an  earnest  and 
siaoere  Christian  minister,  and  might  have  said  to  many  of  his 
order,  *  I  was  in  labors  more  abundant'  As  a  teacher  he  was 
unsurpassed.  Taught  in  the  niceties  of  his  own  lanffuage  and 
of  the  dead  languages,  as  few  American  scholars  of  that  day 
were,  he  seemed  especially  gifted  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  to  others.  On  hb  first  arrival  in  this  country  he 
had  resided  in  Alexandria,  and  had  taught  in  the  famlMr  of 
General  Washington,  as  he  was  proud  of  rememberinSi  When 
he  came  to  Georgia  be  married ; — there  he  coniinuea  to  live, 
and  there  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  hundred.  Even  to  the  hist  year  of  his  life  he  would  have  de- 
tected an  imperfect  concord  or  fhlse  prosody.  When  he  was  a 
teacher,  the  oarbaroos  age  of  the  rod  and  the  ferule  still  con- 
tinued, and  Uie  boys  of  his  school  sometimes  complained  that 
thev  were  made  to  expiate  by  their  wplication,  not  their  own 
fiuifts  only,  but  also  those  of  their  fair  companions,  who  were 
of  course  exempted  ftt>m  such  punishments.  To  those  who 
showed  any  interest  in  study,  he  was  kind  and  Indnlgent  To 
mjrself  he  scarcely  ofbred  any  constraint,  permitting  me  often 
to  choose  my  studies  and  prescribe  my  own  lessons.  The 
natural  dislike  of  a  vivacious  girl  to  plod  ever  and  ever  in  one 
beaten  track,  while  boys,  who  were  not  always  brighter  than 
herself,  w*cre  leaving  her  to  penetrate  into  the  hlffber  myste- 
ries of  science,  he  stimulated  rather  than  repressed,  producing 
thus  an  emulation,  which  gave  a  healthy  impulse  to  both  parties. 
1  remember  often  to  have  beard  Dr.  Mc Whir— for  tnis  was 
the  name  of  the  master— s^y,  that  this  rivalry  had  done  more 
for  his  school  than  a  dosen  rods,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  with 
it  there  mingled  no  bitterness,  for  some  of  thoee  lads  have 
been  among  the  best  Mends  of  my  life.  The  peculiar  training 
of  ooeh  a  sobool  must  of  course  have  exerdsed  no  small  influ- 
enee  on  the  mental  chwracteristies.  It  perhaps  enabled  me  to 
exerelse  more  readily  the  solf-rcllanoe  necessary  when  thrown 
on  my  own  resources, — yet  It  never  inclined  me  for  a  moment 
to  the  vagaries  <tf  thoee  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of 
w<Knen's  rijg^ts.  Qe  who  beet  understood  the  nature  He  had 
formed,  assigned  to  woman  a  position  of  saldectlon  and  de- 
pendence, and  I  consider  the  noblest  right  to  be,  the  right 
lotelligently  to  obey  His  laws.  In  that  obedience  is  found, 
doabtleaa,  Uie  highest  honor  of  man  or  woman." 
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ilhi^tration  of  some  moral  sentiment.  In  Blind 
Alice  it  was  the  happiness  springing  from  the 
exercise  of  benevolence;  in  Jessie  Grahame,  the 
love  of  truth;  in  Florence  Amott,  the  distinction 
between  true  generosity  and  its  counterfeit ;  in 
Grace  and  Clara,  the  value  of  the  homely  quality 
of  Justice ;  and  in  Ellen  Leslie,  the  influence  of 
temper  on  domestic  happiness.  In  1844,  Con- 
quset  and  Self- Conquest^  and  Woman  an  Enigma^ 
were  published  by  the  Harpers.  In  1845,  the 
same  publishers  brought  out  Praise  and  Prin-^ 
eiple,  and  a  cliild^s  tale  called  The  Cousins.  Her 
next  work,  To  Seem  and  to  Be,  was  published  in 
Id46  by  the  Appletons,  who,  in  1847,  republished 
Aunt  Kitty's  Tales,  collected  from  the  previous 
editions  into  a  single  ydume.  In  1848,  me  same 
house  published  Charms  and  Counter  Cha/rms^ 
and  the  next  year,  Donaldson  Manor^  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  written  at  various  times  for 
magazines,  and  strung  together  by  a  slight 
thread.  Li  1850,  was  brought  out  Woman  in 
America,  the  only  purely  didactic  work  the 
author  has  published.  In  1858,  appeared  The 
Lofty  and  the  Lowly,  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
slave  and  the  master,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

In  England,  Miss  Mcintosh's  books  have  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation,  with  a  large  popular  sale.  They 
were  first  introduced  by  the  eminent  tragedian, 
Mr.  Macready,  who,  having  obtained  Aunt  Kitty's 
Tales  in  this  oounti*y  to  take  home  to  his  child- 
ren, read  them  himself  on  the  voyage,  as  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  with 
such  pleasure,  that  soon  after  his  airiv^  in  Lou- 
don he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of'  a  publisher, 
who  reproduced  them  there.  The  author's  other 
books  have  been  published  in  England  as  they 
made  their  appearance  in  America,  and  in  the 
competition  for  unoopyrighted  foreign  literature, 
by  more  than  one  London  publisher;  though  with 
the  liberty  of  occasionally  changing  the  name. 

THX  BRonnnts ;  ob,  ik  thc  fashion  and  abovb  tue 

rABUIOM.* 

.  "Some  men  are  bom  to  grentness — some  oehieve 
greatnesB — and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upou 
Uiem."  Henry  Manning  belonged  to  the  second  of 
these  three  great  classes.  The  son  of  a  mercantile 
adventurer,  who  won  and  lost  a  fortune  by  specula* 
tion,  he  found  himself  at  sixteen  years  of  age  called 
on  to  choose  between  the  life  of  a  Western  farmer, 
with  its  vigorous  action,  stirring  incident,  and  rough 
usage — ana  the  life  of  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  most 
noted  establishments  in  Broadway,  the  great  source 
and  centre  of  fashion  in  New  York.  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  brother  of  Mrsw  Manning,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  the  distant  West  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  the  embarrassments  into  which  that  event  had 
plunged  her,  had  obtained  the  offer  of  the  latter  si- 
tuation for  one  of  his  two  nephews,  and  would  take 
the  other  with  him  to  his  prairie-horae. 

''  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  Matilda,"  he 
said  to  his  sister,  "  because  our  life  is  yet  too  wild 
and  rough  to  suit  a  delicate  woman,  reared,  as  you 
have  been,  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  refinements. 
Tlie  difficulties  and  privations  of  life  in  the  West 
fall  most  heavily  upon  woman,  while  she  has  little 
of  that  sustaining  power  which  man's  more  adven* 
tnrous  spirit  fin<u  in  overcoming  difficulty  and  cop- 
ing with  danger.    But  let  mc  have  one  of  your 

*  From  the  Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor. 
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boys,  and  by  the  time  he  has  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  will  be  able,  I  doubt  not,  to  offer  you  in  his 
home  all  the  comforts,  if  not  all  the  elegances  of 
your  present  abode." 

MrSw  Manning  consented ;  and  now  the  question 
WAS,  which  of  her  sons  should  remain  with  her,  and 
which  should  accompany  Mr.  Moi'gan.  To  Henry 
Manning,  older  by  two  veurs  than  his  brother 
George,  the  choice  of  situations  was  submitted. 
He  went  with  his  uncle  to  the  Broadway  establish- 
ment, heard  the  duties  which  would  be  demanded 
from  him,  the  Milary  which  would  be  given,  saw  the 
grnce  with  wliich  the  il>'gauU  behind  the  oounter 
displayed  their  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvets,  to  the 
elegantes  before  tlie  counter,  and  the  decision  with 
which  they  promulgated  the  decrees  of  fashion ;  and 
with  that  lust  sense  of  his  own  powere  which  is  the 
accompaniment  of  true  genius,  ho  decided  at  once 
that  there  lay  his  vocation.  George,  who  had  not 
been  without  diiliculty  kept  quiet  while  his  brother 
was  forming  his  decision,  as  soon  as  it  wns  an- 
nounced, sprang  forward  with  a  whoop  that  would 
have  suited  a  Western  forest  hotter  than  a  New 
York  drawing-room,  threw  the  Horace  he  was  read- 
ing across  the  tible,  clasped  first  his  mother  and 
then  his  uncle  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  the 
boy  for  the  West  I  will  help  you  to  fell  forests 
and  build  cities  there,  uncle.  Why  should  not  we 
build  cities  as  well  as  Romulus  and  Remus  ?'* 

*'  I  will  supply  your  cities  with  all  tlieir  silks,  and 
satins,  and  velvets,  and  laces,  and  charge  them  no- 
thing, George,**  said  Henry  Manning  with  that  air 
of  superiority  with  which  the  worldly-wise  often 
look  on  the  sallies  of  the  enthusiast 

•*  You  make  my  head  ache,  my  son,**  complained 
Mrs.  Manning,  shnnking  from  his  boisterous  gratu- 
lation ; — but  Mr.  Morgan  returned  his  hearty  em- 
brace, and  as  he  ^JkzeA  into  his  bold,  bright  face, 
with  an  eye  os  bright  as  his  own,  replied  to  his 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  You  are  the  very  boy  for  the 
West,  George.  It  is  out  of  such  brave  stuff  that 
pioneers  and  city-bnilders  are  always  made;'* 

Henry  Manning  soon  bowed  himself  into  the  favor 
of  the  ladies  who  formed  the  principal  customers  of 
his  employer.  By  his  careuil  and  really  correct 
habits,  and  his  elegant  taste  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  good^,  he  became  also  a  favorite  with 
his  employers  themselves.  Tlicy  nce<lcd  an  agent 
for  the  selcL-tion  of  goods  abroad,  and  they  sent  him. 
He  purchase  I  clotlis  for  them  in  Englana  and  silks 
in  France,  and  came  home  with  the  reputation  of  a 
travelled  man.  Having  persuaded  his  mother  to 
advance  a  capital  for  him  by  selling  out  the  bank 
stock  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  funded  her  little 
fortune,  at  twenty-four  ycai-s  of  age  he  comroci.ced 
business  for  himself  as  a  French  importer.  Leaving 
a  partner  to  attend  to  the  sales  at  home,  he  went 
abroad  for  the  selection  of  goods,  and  the  further 
enhancement  of  his  social  rei)utatioii.  He  retun.ed 
in  two  years  with  a  fashionable  figure,  a  most 
recherche  style  of  dress,  moustachioe  of  the  most 
approved  cut,  and  whiskers  of  faultless  curl — a 
finished  gentleman  in  his  own  conceit  With  such 
attractions,  the  prestige  which  he  derived  from  his 
reported  travels  and  long  residence  abroad,  and  the 
tavoirfaire  of  one  who  had  made  the  conventional 
arrangements  of  society  his  study,  he  quickly  rose 
to  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  to  {lie  point  which  it 
had  been  his  life's  ambition  to  attain.  He  became 
the  umpire  of  taste,  and  his  word  was  received  aa 
the  fiat  of  fashion.  He  continued  to  reside  with  his 
mother,  and  paid  great  attention  to  her  style  of 
dress,  and  the  arrangements  of  her  house,  for  it  was 
important  that  his  mother  should  appear  properly. 
Poor  Mrs.  Manning!    she  sometimes  thought  that 


Sroud  title  dearly  purchased  by  listening  to  bU 
aily  criticisms  on  appearance,  language,  manners, 
which  had  been  esteemed  stylish  enough  in  their 
day. 

George  Manning  had  visited  his  mother  only  once 
since  he  left  her  with  all  the  bright  imaginings  and 
boundless  confidence  of  fourteen,  and  then  Henry 
was  in  Europe.  It  was  during  the  first  winter  after 
hia  return,  and  when  the  brothers  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  nearly  twelve  yeara,  that  Mrs.  Mannmg 
informed  him  she  hod  received  a  letter  from  George, 
announcing  his  intention  to  be  in  New  York  in  De- 
cember, and  to  remain  with  them  tlirongh  most,  if 
not  all  the  winter.  Henry  Manning  was  evidently 
annoyed  at  Uie  announcement 

"  I  wish,"  he  snid,  "  that  George  had  chosen  to 
make  his  visit  in  the  summer,  when  most  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  should  hesitate  to  introduce  nim 
would  have  been  absent  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt 
his   feelings,  but    really,  to  introduce  a  Western 

farmer  into  polished  society ^  Henry  Manning 

shuddered  and  was  silent  "  And  then  to  choose 
this  winter  of  all  winters  for  his  visit,  and  to  come 
in  December,  just  at  the  very  time  that  I  heard  yes- 
terday Mi««  Ilarcourt  was  coming  from  Washington 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  friend,  Mra.  Dof- 
fieldl** 

"  And  what  has  Miss  Harcourt's  visit  to  Mrsi 
Dufiield  to  do  with  George's  visit  to  us  f**  asked  Mra 
Manning. 

*'  A  great  deal — at  least  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  my  i  egret  that  he  should  come  just  now.  I 
told  you  how  I  became  acquainted  with  Emma  Har- 
eourt  in  Europe,  and  what  a  splendid  creature  she 
is.  Even  in  Paris  she  bore  the  palm  for  wit  and 
beauty — and  fashion  too — ^that  is  in  English  and 
American  society.  But  I  did  not  tell  you  that  she 
received  me  with  such  distinguished  favor,  and 
evinced  f^o  much  pretty  consciousness  at  my  atten- 
tions, timt  had  not  her  father,  having  been  chosen 
one  of  tl'.e  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
hurried  from  Paris  in  order  to  be  in  thia  country  in 
time  for  hia  vote,  I  should  probably  have  been  in- 
duced to  marry  her.  Her  father  is  in  Congress  this 
year,  and  you  see,  she  no  sooner  learns  that  I  am 
here,  than  she  comes  to  spend  part  of  the  winter 
with  a  fHend  in  New  York." 

Henry  arose  at  this,  walked  to  a  glass,  surveyed 
his  elegant  figure,  and  continuing  to  cast  occasional 
glances  at  it  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  room,  resumed  the  convenation,  or  ra- 
ther his  own  communication. 

"All  this  is  very  encouraging,  doubtlees;  but 
Emma  Harcourt  is  so  perfectly  elegant,  so  thoroughly 
refined,  that  I  dread  the  effect  upon  her  of  any 
cutre  association — by  the  by,  mother,  if  I  obtain  her 
permission  to  introduce  you  to  her,  yoa  will  not 
wear  that  brown  hat  in  visiting  hei^-«  brown  hat 
is  my  aversion^t  is  positively  vulgar.  But  to  re- 
turn to  George — ^how  can  I  introduce  him,  with  hia 
rough,  boisterous.  Western  manner,  to  thia  courtly 
lady? — the  very  thought  chills  me** — and  Henry 
Manning  shivered — "  and  yet  how  can  I  avoid  it,  u 
we  should  be  engaged  t" 

With  December  came  the  beautiful  Emma  Har- 
court, and  Mra.  Duffield's  house  was  thronged  with 
her  admirers.  Her^s  was  the  form  and  movement 
of  the  Huntress  Queen  rather  than  of  one  trained 
in  the  halls  of  fashion.  There  was  a  joyoua  free- 
dom in  her  air,  her  step,  her  glance,  which,  had  die 
been  less  beautiful,  less  talented,  less  fortunate  in 
social  position  or  in  wealth,  would  have  plaeed  her 
under  the  ban  of  fashion ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  com- 
manded fashion,  and  even  Henry  Manning,  the  veiy 
slave  of  conventionalism,  had  no  criticism  for  her. 
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H^  liad  been  Among  the  finfc  to  call  on  her,  ami  the 
blush  that  flitted  aeroaB  her  cheek,  the  smile  that 
played  upon  her  Ups,  as  he  was  announced,  might 
well  have  flattered  one  even  of  leas  vanity. 

The  yery  next  day,  before  Henry  had  had  time  to 
improve  these  symptoms  of  her  favor,  on  returning 
home,  at  five  o'clock  to  hi)  dinner,  he  found  a 
stranger  in  the  parlor  with  his  mother.  The  gentle- 
man arose  on  his  entrance,  and  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  glance  at  the  tall,  manlv  form,  the  lofty  air,  the 
commanding  brow,  ere  he  found  himself  cutsped  in 
his  arms,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Dear  Henry  I  how 
rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  again." 

Ill  George  Manning  the  physical  and  intellectual 
man  had  been  developed  in  rare  harmony.  He  was 
taller  and  larger  every  way  than  his  brother  Henry, 
and  the  self-reliance  which  the  latter  had  labori- 
ously attiuned  from  the  mastery  of  all  conventional 
rules,  was  his  by  virtue  of  a  courageous  soul,  which 
held  itself  above  all  rules  but  those  prescribed  by 
its  own  high  sense  of  the  right.  There  was  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  rendered  yet  more  striking  by  some 
points  of  resemblance,  between  the  pupil  of  society 
and  the  child  of  the  forest — between  the  Parisian 
elegance  of  Henry,  and  the  proud,  free  grace  of 
George.  His  were  the  step  and  bearing  which  we 
have  seen  in  an  Indian  chief ;  but  thought  had  left 
its  impress  on  his  brow,  and  there  was  m  his  coun- 
tenance that  indescribable  air  of  refinement  which 
marks  a  polished  mind.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
Henry  became  reconciled  to  his  brother's  arrival, 
and  satisfied  with  him  in  all  respects  but  one— his 
dress.  This  was  of  the  finest  cloth,  but  made  into 
large,  loose  trowsers,  and  a  species  of  hunting-shirt, 
trinuned  with  fur,  belted  around  the  waist,  and  de- 
scending to  the  kuee,  instead  of  the  tiglit  pantaloons 
and  closely  fitting  body  coat  presented  by  fashion. 
The  little  party  lingered  long  over  the  table — ^it  was 
seven  o'clock  before  they  arose  from  it. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  George  Manni.-ig,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  you  this  evening,  but  I  will  make  you 
rich  amends  to-morrow  by  introducing  to  you  the 
friend  I  am  going  to  visit,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
Henry,  it  is  so  lowg  since  I  was  in  New  York  that  I 
need  some  direction  in  finding  my  way — must  I  turn 
up  or  down  Broadway  for  Number  — ,  in  going  from 
this  street?'* 

"Number  — ,"  exclaimed  Henry  in  surprise; 
"  you  must  be  mistaken — ^that  is  Mrs.  DuiHeld  s." 

"  Then  I  am  quite  right ;  for  it  is  at  Mrs.  Duf- 
field's  that  I  expect  to  meet  my  friend  this  evening." 

With  some  curiosity  to  know  what  friend  of 
George  could  have  so  completely  the  entree  of  the 
fashionable  Mrs.  Duffield's  house  as  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment there,  Henry  proposed  to  go  with  him 
and  show  him  the  way.  There  was  a  momentary 
hesitation  in  George's  manner  before  he  replied ; 
"  Very  well,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.* 

"But— excuse  me,  George — ^you  are  not  surely 
goin^  in  that  dress — ^this  is  one  of  Mrs.  Duffield's  re- 
ception evenings,  and,  early  as  it  is,  you  will  find 
company  there. 

George  laughed  as  he  replied ;  **  They  must  take 
me  as  I  am,  Henry.  We  do  not  receive  our  fashions 
from  Paris  at  the  West." 

Henry  almost  repented  his  offer  to  accompany  his 
brother,  but  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw;  for 
George,  unconscious  of  this  feeling,  had  taken  his 
cloak  and  cap,  and  was  awaiting  his  escort.  As 
they  approached  Mrs.  Duffield's  house,  George,  who 
hod.  hitherto  led  the  conversation,  became  silent,  or 
answered  his  brother  only  in  monosyllables,  and 
then  not  always  to  the  purpose.  As  they  entered 
the  hall,  the  hats  and  d'laks  displayed  there  showed 
that,  as  Henry  supposed,  they  were  not  the  earliest 


I  visitors.    Gkorge  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said, 

[  "  You  must  go  in  wittiout  me,  Henry.    Show  me  to 

a  room  where  there  is  no  company,"  he  continued, 

\  turning  to  a  servant — "  and  bike  this  card  in  to  Mrs. 

Duffield — be  sure  to  give  it  to  Mnai  Dufiield  her- 

sel£" 

The  servant  bowed  low  to  the  commanding 
straneer;  and  Henry,  almost  mechanically,  obeyed 
his  direction,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Free  and  easy, 
upon  my  honor."  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  usual 
reception-room,  and  mode  his  bow  to  Mrsw  Duffield, 
when  the  servant  presented  his  brother's  card.  He 
watched  her  closely,  and  saw  a  smile  playing  over 
her  lips  as  her  eyes  rested  on  it  She  glanced 
anxiously  at  Miss  Harcourt,  and  crossing  the  room 
to  a  group  in  which  she  stood,  she  drew  her  aside. 
After  a  few  whispered  words,  Mrs.  Duffield  placed 
the  card  in  Miss  Harcourt's  hand.  A  sudden  flash 
of  joy  irradiated  eveiy  feature  of  her  beautiful 
face,  and  Henry  Manning  saw  that,  but  for  Mrs. 
Duffield's  restraining  hand,  she  would  have  rushed 
from  the  room.  Recalled  thus  to  a  recollection  of 
others,  she  looked  urouad  her,  and  her  eyes  met  his. 
In  an  in8ta.it  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes,  and 
she  drew  b.ack  with  embarrassed  consciousness-— al- 
most immediately,  however,  she  raised  her  head 
with  a  proud,  bright  expression,  and  though  she  did 
not  look  at  Henry  Manning,  he  felt  that  she  was 
conscious  of  his  observation,  as  she  pa^ssed  with  a 
composed  yet  joyous  step  from  the  rooniL 

Henry  Manning  was  awaking  from  a  dream.  It 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  awakening ;  but  as  his  vanity 
rather  than  his  heart  was  touched,  he  was  able  to 
conceal  his  chagrin,  and  appear  as  interesting  and 
agreeable  as  usual  He  now  expected,  with  some 
impatience,  the  denouement  of  the  comedy.  An 
hour  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Duffield's  eye  began  to 
consult  the  marble  clock  on  her  mantel-piece.  The 
chime  for  another  half  hour  rang  out ;  and  she  left 
the  room  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  leanini;  on 
the  arm  of  Geoi*ge  Manning. 

"  Who  is  that? — What  noble-looking  man  is 
that  ?"  were  questions  Henry  Manning  hoard  from 
many — ^from  a  very  few  only  the  exclaxnation,  "  How 
oddly  he  is  drcssei)  I"  Before  the  evening  was  over 
Henry  begrui  to  feel  that  lie  was  eclipsed  on  his  own 
theatre~-that  George,  if  not  in  thsfas/uony  was  yet 
more  thefoBhion  than  he. 

Following  the  proud  happy  glance  of  his  brother's 
eye,  a  quarter  oi  an  hour  later,  Henry  saw  Miss 
itarcourt  entering  the  room  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  he  had  lately  come.  If  this 
were  a  ruse  on  her  part  to  veil  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  movements,  it  was  a  fruitless  caution. 
None  who  had  seen  her  before  could  fail  now  to  ob- 
serve the  softened  character  of  her  beauty,  and 
those  who  saw 

A  tbon^nd  blashlng  apparitions  start 
Into  her  fac«i — 

whetiever  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  could  scarcely 
doubt  his  influence  over  her. 

The  next  morning  George  Manning  brought  Miss 
Harcourt  to  visit  his  mother;  and  Mrs.  Manning  rose 
greatly  in  her  son  Henry's  estimation  when  he  saw 
the  affectionate  deference  evinced  towards  her  by 
the  proud  beauty. 

How  strange  my  manner  must  have  seemed  to 

ou  sometimes !"  said  Miss  Harcourt  to  Henry  one 

y.  "  I  was  engaged  to  George  lonff  beft)re  I  me« 
you  in  Europe ;  and  though  I  never  Tiad  courage  to 
mention  him  to  you,  I  wondered  a  little  that  you 
never  spoke  of  him.  I  never  doubted  fur  a  moment 
that  you  were  acquainted  with  our  e.igagoment" 

"  I  do  not  even  yet  understand  where  and  how 
you  and  George  met." 
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"We  met  &t  home — my  father  was  governor  of 
the  territory— State  now — in  which  yonr  nnele 
lives :  our  homes  were  very  near  each  other^s,  and 
so  we  met  almost  daily  while  I  was  still  a  child. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  adventures  together ;  for 
George  was  a  great  favorite  with  my  father,  and  I 
was  nermitted  to  go  with  him  anywhere.  He  has 
saved  my  life  twice — once  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  own,  when  with  the  wilfulness  of  a  spoiled 
cliild  I  would  ride  a  horse  which  he  told  me  I  could 
not  manage.  Oh!  you  know  not  half  his  noble- 
ness," and  tears  moistened  the  bright  eyas  of  the 
happy  girl. 

Henry  Manning  was  touched  through  all  hia  eon- 
veationulism,  yet  the  moment  after  he  said,  "  George 
is  a  fine  fellow,  certainly ;  but  I  wiah  yon  could 
persuade  him  to  dress  a  little  more  like  other 
people.** 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could,"  exclaimed  Emma  Har- 
court,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  her  temples ;  "  fa- 
shions and  all  such  conventional  regulations  are 
made  for  those  who  have  no  innate  perception  of 
the  right,  the  noble,  the  beautiful — not  for  such  as 
he— he  is  above  fsiehion.** 

What  Emma  would  not  ask,  she  yet  did  not  fail 
to  recognise  as  another  proof  of  correct  judgment, 
when  George  Manning  laid  aside  his  Western  cos- 
tume and  assumed  one  less  remarkable. 

Henry  Manning  had  received  a  new  idea — that 
there  are  those  who  are  above  tlie  fashion.  Allied 
to  this  was  another  thought,  which  in  time  found 
entrance  to  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  at  l^t^  as 
profitiible  to  devote  our  energies  to  the  acquisition 
of  true  nobility  of  soul,  pure  and  high  thought  and 
refined  taste,  as  to  the  study  of  those  conventional- 
isms which  are  but  their  outer  garment,  and  can  at 
best  only  conceal,  for  a  short  time,  their  absence. 

LYDIA  MAEIA  CHILD. 

Thb  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Child  was  Frsncia. 
She  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  passed  a  por- 
tion of  her  earlier  career  in  Maine,  where  her  fik 
ther  removed  shortly  after  her  birth. 

In  the  year  1824  she  published  her  first  work, 
Eoboinoh^  a  tale  founded  upon  the  early  history 
of  New  England.  The  story  told  by  Dr.  Gris- 
wold  in  relation  to  this  commencement  of  a  long 
Uterary  career  is  a  curious  one.  While  on  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  minis- 
ter in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  she  accidentally 
met  with  tiie  recent  number  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review  and  read  an  article  on  Yamoyden  by 
Dr.  Palfrey,  in  which  the  field  offered  by  early 
New  England  history  for  the  purposes  of  the  no- 
velist is  dwelt  upon.  She  took  pen  in  hand  and 
wrote  off  the  first  chapter  of  Hobomok.  Her 
brother's  commendation  encouraged  her  to  pro- 
ceed, and  in  six  weeks  the  story  was  completed. 
In  the  following  year  she  published  The  SUbeU^  a 
tale  of  the  Revolution.  Like  Hobomok  it  intro- 
duces the  most  prominent  historical  personages  of 
its  scene  and  time  to  the  reader,  and  with  such 
effect  that  a  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  James 
Otis  is  often  quoted  as  having  been  actually  pro- 
nounced by  the  statesman. 


^ 
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In  1826  she  married  Mr.  David  L.  Ohild,  and 
in  1827  oommenoed  Th$  JvnmvUs  Muodlanff^  a 


monthly  magRzine.  She  next  issoed  2%6  Iht' 
gal  H9yMew\f6^  a  work  oo  domestic  eoonomy  and 
culinary  matters,  designed  for  families  of  limited 
means.  In  1881  she  published  The  Mother' $ 
Boohf  a  volume  of  good  oounsel  on  the  tnuning  of 
children,  and  in  1882  The  OitVe  Booh^  a  work  of 
somewhat  simiUir  nature.  Her  Lieee  <^  Madame 
de  Stael^  Madame  Roland^  Lady  Ruudl^  and  Ma- 
dame  Quyan^  were  published  about  the  same  time 
in  two  volumes  of  the  Ladies'  Family  Library,  a 
series  of  books  edited  by  her,  for  which  she  also 
prepared  the  Biographiee  cf  Good  Wioee^  in  one 
volume,  and  the  Bietary  qf  the  Condition  qf 
Women  in  aU  Agee^  in  two  volumes. 

In  1838  she  published  The  Coronal^  a  oollection 
of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  which  she  had 
previously  contributed  to  various  annuals,  and  in 
tiie  same  year  An  Appeal  for  that  Clou  <f  Ame- 
rieane  ealled  Africaits^  a  vigorous  work  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  Dr.  Ghanning  is  said 
to  have  walked  from  Boston  to  Bozbury  to  see 
and  thank  the  author,  persunaUy  a  stranger  to 
him. 

In  1886,  Fhilotheckf  a  classioal  romance  of  the 
days  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  appeared.  It  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  suooessful  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions, and  is  in  dose  and  artistic  keeping  with 
the  classic  age  it  portrays.  Most  of  the  statesmen 
and  philosophers  of  the  time  are  introduced  in  its 
pages  with  a  generally  close  adherence  to  hit$tor}% 
though  in  the  character  of  PUto  she  has  departed 
in  a  measure  from  this  rule  by  dwelling  on  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  practical  traits  of  character.  The 
female  characters,  Pliilothea,  Eudora,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Aspasia,  are  portrayed  with  great  beauty 
and  delicacy. 

In  1841  Mrd.  Child  and  her  husband,  removinff 
to  New  York,  becune  the  editors  of  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Standard.  In  the  same  year  she 
commenced  a  series  of  letters  for  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier, which  were  afterwards  republished  in  two 
volumes  with  the  titie  of  Letters  from  New  York, 
a  pleasant  series  of  descriptions  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  metropolis,  abounding  to  the  observant 
and  appreciative  eye  in  picturesque  incident  and 
suggestion  for  far-reaclung  thought  McDonald 
Clarke  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  these  letters. 
Others  are  occupied  by  the  humanitarian  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  others  by  fiowers  and  markets. 
The  peripatetic  trades  come  in  for  their  share  of 
notice,  nor  are  the  pathetic  narratives  of  want, 
temptation,  and  misery,  the  annals  of  the  cellar 
and  garret,  omitted.  Occasional  excursions  to 
the  pictnresoue  and  historic  villages  of  the  Hud- 
son, Staten  Ishmd,  and  other  near  at  hand  rural 
retreats,  give  an  additional  charm  to  these  de- 
lightfbl  volumes. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Child  published  a  collection  of  her 
magazine  stories  under  the  titie  of  I[iet  and  Fie^ 
tion.  She  has  now  in  press  a  work  in  three  vo- 
lumes, one  of  the  most  elaborate  which  she  has 
undertaken,  entitied  The  Progress  of  Religious 
Jdeasy  embracing  a  view  of  every  form  of  belief 
^^from  the  most  andent  Hindoo  records  to  the 
oomplete  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.** 

OLB  BUXf—noM  laniBS  wwom  nw  tobx. 

Welcome  to  thee,  Ole  Bui  t 
A  welcome,  wann  and  fireet 
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For  heart  and  memory  are  full 
Of  thy  rich  minstreUy. 

TU  mnsie  for  the  tonefiil  riUs 
To  flow  to  from  the  verdant  hills; 
Mude  eueh  ae  first  on  earth 
Oare  to  the  Aurora  birth. 

Moaie  for  the  leaves  to  dance  to ; 
Music  such  as  sunbeams  glance  to; 
Treble  to  the  ocean's  roar, 
On  some  old  resoandiug  shore. 

Silvery  showers  from  the  fountains; 
Mists  unrolling  from  the  mountains ; 
liightning  flashing  through  a  cloud. 
When  the  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Music  fhll  of  warbling  graces, 
like  to  birds  in  forest  places, 
Gushing,  trilling,  whirring  round, 
Mid  the  pine  trees'  murm'ring  sound. 

The  martin  scolding  at  the  wren. 
Which  sharply  answers  back  again. 
Till  across  tne  angry  song 
Strains  of  laughter  run  along. 

Now  leaps  the  bow,  with  airy  bound, 
like  dancer  springing  from  tne  ground, 
And  now  like  autumn  wind  comes  sighing. 
Over  leaves  and  blossoms  dying. 

The  lark  now  singeth  from  afar. 
Her  carol  to  the  momin||f  star, 
A  clear  soprano  rising  high. 
Ascending  to  the  inmost  sky. 

And  now  the  scattered  tones  are  living, 
Like  spnrks  in  midnight  darkness  dying, 
Gems  from  rockets  in  ttve  sky, 
Falling — ^falling — gracefully. 

Now  wreathed  and  twined-— but  still  evolving 
Harmonious  oneness  is  revolving ; 
Departing  with  the  faintest  sigh, 
Like  ghost  of  some  sweet  melody. 

As  on  a  harp  with  golden  strings. 
All  nature  breathes  through  thee. 

And  with  her  thousand  voices  sings 
The  infinite  and  free. 

Of  beauty  she  is  lavish  ever ; 

Her  urn  is  alwavs  full ; 
But  to  our  earth  she  giveth  never 

Another  Ole  BuL 

OLD  AOa— VBOM  UVTKIS  FBOX  KSW  TOUC 

Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  nx>re  lovely  than  a 
cheerfol,  kind,  sunshiny  old  age. 

How  I  lore  th«  mellow  esge, 
Smllinff  througji  tbe  veil  of  age  1 
And  wnene'er  tbis  man  of  yean 
In  tbe  dance  of  Joy  appears, 
Age  is  on  bl5  templei  nang^ 
Bat  bis  beart^-M*  AmH  if  yomi^  / 

Here  is  the  great  secret  of  a  bright  and  g^reen  old 
aga  When  Hthonus  asked  for  an  eternal  hfe  in  the 
body,  and  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  immortfd  youth 
was  not  included  in  the  bargain,  it  surely  was  be- 
cause he  forf^ot  to  ask  the  perpetual  gift  of  loving 
and  sympathizing. 

N^  to  this,  is  an  intense  affection  for  nature,  and 
for  all  sinmle  things.  A  human  heart  can  never 
grow  old,  ii  it  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  pairing  of 
birds,  the  re-production  offlowers,  and  the  changing 
tints  of  autumn-ferns.  Nature,  unlike  other  friends, 
has  an  ezhaustless  meaning,  which  one  sees  and 
hears  more  distinctly,  the  more  they  are  enamoured 
of  her.    Blessed  are  they  who  hear  it ;  for  t^rou^ 


tones  come  the  moat  inward  perceptions  of  the  spirit 
Into  the  ear  of  the  soul,  wnich  reverently  listeni, 
Nature  whispers,  speaks,  or  warbles,  most  heavenly 
arcana. 

And  even  they  who  seek  her  only  through  science, 
receive  a  portion  of  her  own  tranquillity,  and  perpe- 
tual youth.  The  happiest  old  man  I  ever  saw,  was 
one  who  knew  how  the  mason-bee  builds  his  cell,  and 
how  every  bird  lines  her  nest;  who  found  pleasure 
in  a  sea-shore  pebble,  as  boys  do  in  new  marbles; 
and  who  placea  every  glitterine  mineral  in  a  focus 
of  light,  under  a  kaleidoscope  of  his  own  construc- 
tion. '  The  effect  was  like  the  imagined  riches  of  fiury 
land ;  and  when  an  admiring  group  of  happy  young 
people  gathered  round  it,  the  neart  of  the  good  old 
man  leapt  like  the  heart  of  a  child.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  manifested  in  her  infinitely  various  opera- 
tions, were  to  him  a  perennial  fountain  of  debght ; 
and,  like  her,  he  offered  the  joy  to  all.  Here  was  no 
admixture  of  the  bod  excitement  attendant  upon 
ambition  or  controversy;  but  all  was  serenely 
happy,  as  are  an  angel's  thoughts,  or  an  infants 
dreams. 

Age,  in  its  outward  senses,  returns  again  to  child- 
hood; and  thus  should  it  do  spiritually.  Hie  little 
child  enters  a  rich  man's  house,  and  loves  to  play 
with  the  thines  that  are  new  and  pretty,  but  he 
tliiuks  not  of  their  market  value,  nor  does  he  pride 
himself  that  another  ehild  cannot  play  with  the  sama 
The  farmer's  home  will  probably  delight  him  more; 
for  he  will  love  living  squirrels  better  than  marble 
greyhounds,  and  the  merry  bob  o'linooln  better  than 
stuffed  birds  from  Arabv  the  blest ;  for  they  cannot 
sing  into  his  heart.  What  lie  wants  is  life  and  love 
— the  power  of  giving  and  receiving  joy.  To  this 
estimate  of  thitrgs,  wisdom  returns,  after  the  intui- 
tions of  childhood  are  lust.  Virtue  is  but  innocence 
on  a  higher  plane,  to  be  attained  only  through  severe 
conflict  Tnus  Ufe  completes  its  circle ;  but  it  is  a 
circle  that  rises  while  it  revolves ;  for  the  path  of 
spirit  is  ever  spiral,  containing  all  of  truth  and  love 
in  each  revolution,  yet  ever  tending  upward.  The 
virtue  which  brings  us  back  to  innocence,  on  a  higher 
plane  of  wisdom,  may  be  the  childhood  of  another 
state  ot  existenee ;  and  through  suooessive  conflicts, 
we  may  again  complete  the  ascending  circle,  and  find 
it  holiness. 

The  ages,  too,  are  rising  spirally ;  each  containing 
all,  yet  ever  ascending.  Hence,  all  our  new  things 
are  old,  and  yet  they  are  new.  ^  Some  truth  known 
to  the  ancients  meets  us  on  a  higher  plane,  and  we 
do  not  recognise  it,  because  it  is  hke  a  child  of  earth, 
which  has  passed  upward  and  become  an  angeL 
Nothing  of  true  beauty  ever  passes  away.  The  youth 
of  the  world,  which  Greece  embodiea  in  immortal 
marble,  will  return  in  the  oircling  Ages,  as  innocence 
comes  back  in  virtue ;  but  it  shall  return  filled  with 
a  higher  life;  and  that,  too,  shall  point  upward. 
Thus  shall  the  Arts  be  glorified.  Beethoven's  music 
prophesies  all  this,  and  strugf^les  after  it  continually ; 
therefore,  whosoever  hears  it,  (with  the  inward^  as 
well  as  the  (nOvard  ear,)  feels  hia  soul  spread  its 
strong  pinions,  eager  to  pass  *'  the  flaming  bounds  of 
time  and  space,"  and  circle  all  the  infinite 

THB  BSOTHBBS. 

Throe  pare  hMvens  opened,  beaming  In  three  pore  hearts, 
and  notmog  was  in  them  bat  God,  love,  and  Joy,  and  the 
little  tear-£t>p  of  earth  whiob  bangs  apon  all  oor  floweiSi^ 
BidUsr. 

Few  know  how  to  estimate  the  precious  ^m  of 
friendship  at  its  real  worth ;  few  guard  it  with  the 
tender  care  which  its  rarity  and  excellence  deservei 
Love,  like  the  beautiful  opal,  is  a  clouded  gem, 
which  carries  a  spark  of  fire  in  its  bosom;  but  true 
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Mendfihip,  like  a  diamond,  radiates  steadily  from  its 
traiisparent  heart 

This  sentiment  was  never  experienced  in  greater 
depth  and  purity  than  by  Da vi  J  and  Jonathan  True- 
man,  brothers  ox  nearly  the  same  age.  Their  frieiid- 
ship  was  not  indeed  of  that  exciting  and  refreshing 
character,  which  is  the  result  of  a  perfect  accord  of 
rery  diflferent  endowmentd.  It  was  unison,  not  har- 
mony. In  person,  liabits,  and  manners,  they  were 
as  much  aliJce  as  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 
They  were  both  hereilitary  members  of  the  Society 
of  1^'riends,  and  renwiined  so  from  choice.  They 
were  acquainted  in  the  same  circle,  and  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits.  "Their  souls  wore  exactly  the 
same  frockeoat  and  morning-drees  of  life;  I  mean 
two  bodies  with  the  same  cuffis  and  collars,  of  the 
same  color,  button-holes,  trimmings,  and  cut** 

Jonathan  was  a  little  less  sedate  than  his  older 
brother;  he  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  quiet, 
elderly  sort  of  humor  of  the  "  Cheeryble  Brothers." 
But  it  was  merely  the  difference  between  the  same 
lake  perfectly  calm,  or  faintly  rippled  by  the 
slightest  breeze.  They  were  so  constantly  seen  to- 
gether, that  they  were  called  the  Siamese  Twins. 
Unfortunately,  tliis  similarity  extended  to  a  senti- 
ment which  does  not  admit  of  partnership.  They 
both  loved  the  same  maiden. 

Deborah  Winslow  was  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  those  substantial  Quakers,  who  a  diiicriminatii.g 
observer  would  know,  at  first  sight,  was  "  well  to 
do  in  the  world ;"  for  the  fine  broadcloth  coat  and 
glossy  hat  spoke  that  fact  with  oven  less  certainty 
than  the  perfectly  comfortable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. His  petted  child  was  like  a  blossom  planted 
in  sunny  places,  and  shielded  from  every  rude  wind. 
Ail  her  little-lady-like  whims  were  indulged.  If  the 
drab-colored  silk  was  not  exactly  the  right  shade, 
or  the  Braithwaite  muslin  was  not  sufficiently  fine 
and  transparent,  orders  must  be  sent  to  London,  that 
her  daintiness  might  be  satisfied.  Her  countenance 
was  a  true  index  of  life  pissed  without  strong  emo- 
tions. The  mouth  was  like  a  babe's,  the  blue  eyes 
were  mild  and  innocent,  and  the  oval  fiaoe  was  un- 
varying in  tlie  delicate  tint  of  the  sweet  pea  bios-  , 
som.  Her  hair  never  •^^i-aggled  into  ringlets,  or 
played  x^ath  the  breeze;  its  silky  bands  were  always 
like  molosses-candy,  moulded  to  yellowish  whiteness, 
and  laid  in  glossy  oraidsb 

There  is  much,  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  unvary- 
ing serenity ;  for  it  saves  a  vast  amount  of  suffering. 
But  all  natures  cannot  thus  glide  through  an  un- 
ruffled existence.  Deborali's  quiet  temperament 
made  no  resistance  to  its  uniform  environment;  but 
had  I  been  trained  in  her  exact  sect,  I  should  inevi- 
tably have  boiled  over  and  melted  the  moulds. 

She  had  alwi^s  been  acquainted  with  the  Tme- 
man  brothers  They  all  attended  the  same  school, 
and  they  sat  in  sight  of  each  other  at  the  same 
meeting;  though  Quaker  custom,  ever  careful  to 
dam  up  human  nature  within  safe  limits,  ordained 
that  they  should  be  8eate<l  on  different  sides  of  the 
house,  and  pass  out  by  different  door&  They  visited 
the  same  neighbors,  and  walked  home  in  compnny. 
She  probably  never  knew,  with  positive  certainty, 
whicn  of  the  brothers  she  preferred ;  she  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  loving  them  both ;  but 
Jonathan  happened  to  ask  first,  whether  she  loved 
him. 

It  was  during  an  evening  walk,  that  he  first  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  David ;  and  he  could  not  see 
bow  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  fSoce  fiushed.  The 
emotion,  though  strong  and  painful,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  a  voice  but  sughtly  constrained,  he 
inquired,  "  Does  Deborah  love  thee,  brother  t*^ 

The  young  man  replied  that  he  thought  so,  and 


he  intended   to    a^k    her,    as   soon    as   the  way 
opened. 

David  likewise  thought,  thnt  Deborah  was  at- 
tached to  liim ;  and  he  had  invited  her  to  ride  the 
next  day,  for  the  express  puipoee  of  ascertiiining  the 
point  Never  had  his  pencetul  soul  been  in  such  a 
tumult  Sometimes  he  thought  it  would  be  right 
and  honorable  to  tell  Deborali  tlu'it  they  both  loved 
her,  and  ask  her  to  name  her  choice.  **  But  then  if 
she  should  prefer  me/'  he  said  to  himself,  **  it  will 
make  dear  Jonathan  very  unhappy ;  and  if  she  should 
choose  hinif  it  will  be  a  damper  on  her  happiness, 
to  know  thnt  I  am  disappomted.  If  she  accepts 
him,  I  will  keep  ray  secret  to  myselC  It  is  a  heavy 
cross  to  take  up ;  but  William  Penn  says,  '  no  cross, 
no  crown.'  In  this  case,  I  would  be  willing  to  fldve 
up  the  crown,  if  I  could  get  rid  of  the  cross.  But 
then  if  I  lay  it  down,  poor  Jonathan  must  bear  it 
I  have  always  found  that  it  brought  great  peace  of 
mind  to  conquer  selfishness,  and  I  wUi  strive  to  do 
BO  now.  As  my  brother^s  wife,  she  will  still  be  a 
near  and  dear  n-iend ;  and  their  children  will  seem 
almost  like  my  own.** 

A  current  of  counter  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind.  He  rose  (quickly  and  walked  the  room,  with 
a  feverish  agitation  he  nad  never  before  experienced. 
But  through  all  the  conflict,  the  idea  of  saving  his 
brother  from  suffering  remained  paramount  to<his 
own  pain. 

The  promised  ride  could  not  be  avoided,  but  it 
proved  a  temptation  almost  too  strong  for  the  good 
unselfish  man.  Deborah's  sweet  face  looked  so 
pretty  under  the  shadow  of  her  plain  bonnet;  her 
soft  hand  remained  in  his  so  confidingly,  when  she 
was  about  to  enter  the  chaise,  and  turned  to  speak 
to  her  mother ;  she  smiled  on  him  so  affectionately, 
and  called  him  Friend  David,  in  such  winning  tones, 
that  it  required  all  his  Btre::gth  to  avoid  uttering 
the  question,  which  for  ever  trembled  on  his  lips : 
"  Dost  thoQ  love  me,  Deborah  V*  But  always  there 
rose  between  them  tiie  image  of  that  dear  orother, 
who  slept  in  his  arms  in  childhood,  and  shared  the 
same  apartment  now.  "Let  him  have  the  first 
chance,^  he  said  to  himself  "  If  he  is  accepted,  I 
will  be  resigned,  and  will  be  to  them  both  a  true 
friend  through  life."  A  very  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  alone  betrayed  his  agitation,  wnen  he  opened 
the  door  of  her  house,  and  said,  "Farewell  De- 
borah." 

In  a  few  days,  Jonathan  informed  him  that  he  was 
betrothed;  and  the  magnanimous  brother  wished 
him  joy  with  a  sincere  heart,  concealing  that  it  was  a 
sad  one.    His  first  impulse  was  to  go  away,  that  he 
might  not  b^  daily  reminded  of  what  he  had  lost ; 
but  the  fear  of  marring  their  happiness  enabled  him 
to  choose  the  wiser  pajrt  of  making  at  once  the  effort 
that  must  be  made.    No  one  suspected  the  sacrifice 
he  laid  on  the  altar  of  friendship.    When  the  young 
couple  were  married,  he  taxed  nis  ingenuity  to  fur- 
nish whatever  he  thought  would  please  the  bride, 
by  its  peculiar  neatness  and  elegance.    At  first,  he 
found  it  very  hard  to  leave  them  by  their  cozy  plea> 
snnt  fireside,  and  go  to  his  own  solitary  apaiiment, 
where  he  never  before  had  dwelt  alone;  and  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  looked  at  each  other  ten- 
derly, the  glance  went  through  his  heart  like  an 
arrow  of  fire     But  when  Deborah,  with  gentle 
playfulness,  apologised  for  having  taken  his  brother 
away  from  him,  ne  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"  Nay,  my  friend,  I  have  not  lost  a  brother,  I  have 
only  gained  a  sister.**    His  self-denial  seemed  so  easy, 
that  the  worldly  might  have  thought  it  coat  him 
little  effort,  and  deserved  no  praise;  but  the  angels 
loved  htm  for  it 
By  degrees  he  resumed  his  wonted  serenity,  and 
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became  the  almost  constant  inmate  of  their  house. 
A  straoffer  might  almost  have  doubted  which  was 
the  husband ;  so  completely  were  the  three  united 
in  all  their  affections,  habits,  and  pursuits.  A  little 
son  and  daughter  came  to  strengthen  the  bond ;  and 
the  affectionate  nnele  found  his  heart  almost  as  much 
cheered  by  them,  a^  if  they  had  been  his  own. 
Many  an  agreeable  young  Friend  would  have  will- 
ingly superintended  a  household  for  David ;  but 
there  was  a  natural  refinement  in  his  character, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  a  marriage  of 
eonvenieneei  He  felt  more  deeply  than  was  appa- 
rent, that  there  was  something  wanting  iu  his 
earthly  lot;  but  he  could  not  marry,  unless  he 
found  a  woman  whom  he  loved  as  dearly  as  he  had 
loved  Deborah ;  and  such  a  one  never  again  came 
to  him. 

Their  years  flowed  on  with  quiet  regularity,  dis- 
turbed with  few  of  the  ills  humanity  is  heir  to.  In 
all  the  small  daily  affairs  of  life,  each  preferred  the 
other's  good,  and  tlius  secured  the  happiness  of  the 
whole.  Abroad,  their  benevolence  fell  with  the 
noiseless  liberality  of  dew.  The  brothers  both  pros- 
pered in  business,  and  Jonathan  inherited  a  large 
portion  of  his  &ther-in-law's  handsome  property. 
Never  were  a  fi&mily  so  pillowed  and  cushioned  on 
the  carriage-road  to  heaven.  But  they  were  so 
simply  and  naturally  virtuous,  that  the  smooth  path 
was  less  dangerous  to  them  than  to  others. 

Reverses  came  at  last  in  Jonathan's  affairs.  Tlie 
failure  of  others,  less  careful  than  himself,  involved 
him  in  their  disasters.  But  David  was  rich,  and 
the  idea  of  a  separate  purse  was  unknown  between 
them;  therefo:*e  the  gentle  Deborah  knew  no  change 
in  her  household  comforts  an^l  elegiincies,  and  felt 
no  necessity  of  dimiuishiug  their  luige  liberality  to 
the  poor. 

At  sixty-three  years  old,  the  younger  brother  de- 
parted this  life,  iu  the  arms  of  his  constant  friend. 
The  widow,  who  had  herself  counted  sixty  winters, 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  declining  iu 
hcilth.  When  the  estate  was  settled,  the  property 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  debts.  But  the  kind 
friend,  with  the  same  delicate  disinterestedness 
which  had  alwnys  characterized  him,  carefully  con- 
cealed this  fact.  Ho  settled  a  handsome  fv>rtune 
upon  tlie  widow,  which  she  always  supposed  to  be 
a  portion  of  her  husband's  estate.  Being  executor, 
he  managed  affairs  as  he  liked.  He  borrowed  his 
own  capital ;  and  every  quarter,  he  gravely  paid 
her  interest  on  his  own  money.  In  the  refinement 
of  his  generosity,  he  was  not  satl-jfied  to  support  her 
in  the  abnndance  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed; 
he  wished  to  have  her  totally  unconscious  of  obliga- 
tion, and  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  the  funds  as 
she  pleaseo. 

Bjs  goodness  was  not  limited  to  his  own  household. 
If  a  poor  seamstress  was  deeliuiitg  in  health,  for  want 
of  exercise  and  variety  of  scene,  David  Tmeman 
was  sure  to  invite  her  to  Niagara,  or  the  Springs,  as 
a  particular  fsvor  to  him,  because  he  needed  com- 
pany. If  there  was  a  lone  widow,  peculiarly  friend- 
less, his  carriage  was  always  at  ner  service.  If 
there  was  a  maiden  lady  uncommonly  homely,  his 
arm  was  always  ready  as  an  escort  to  public  places. 
Without  talking  at  all  upon  the  subject,  he  practi- 
cally devoted  himself  to  the  mission  of  attending 
upon  the  poor,  the  unattractive,  and  the  neglected. 

Thus  the  good  old  bachelor  prevents  his  sym- 
pathies from  concealing,  and  his  heart  from  rusting 
out  The  sunlight  was  taken  away  from  his  land- 
scape of  life ;  but  little  birds  sleep  in  their  nests, 
and  sweet  flowers  breathe  their  fragrance  lovingly 
through  the  bright  moonlight  of  his  tranquil  exist- 
ence. 


EDMUND  D.  GBIFFIN. 

EoMuiirD  D.  GiUFFiN,  the  second  son  of  George 
Gritlin,  a  leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
and  the  author  of  a  volume  published  in  1850, 
entitled  The  Oo9pel  its  ofcn  Advocate,  was  bom 
at  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  September  10,  1804. 
He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  Co- 
lonel Zebulon  Butler,  who  defended  the  valley 
against  the  Brtit^h  attack  w  lich  terminated  in 
the  memo'tible  ma^s&cre  of  1778.  When  two 
years  old  Edmund  Griffin  removed  with  his  fa- 
mily to  New  York.  He  revisited  Wyoming  with 
his  father  in  his  tliirteenth  year,  and  attending  re- 
ligions service  on  the  Sunday  after  their  arrival, 
Iu*.  Griffin  was  rcquest<>4i  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  clergyman  to  read  a  sermon.  Not 
being  yery  well  he  anked  bis  son  to  read  in  his 
place,  a  request  with  which  the  boy,  accustomed 
to  obedience,  after  a  moment's  modest  hesitation, 
complied. 

After  passing  through  yarions  schools  young 
Griffin  was  prepared  for  oollepo  by  Mr.  Nelson,* 
the  celebrated  blin«  I  teacher  of  New  York.  He  en- 
tered Colombia  in  1819,  and  maintained  through- 
out his  conrse  a  position  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
After  a  few  montlis  passed  in  a  law  office  in  1828, 
he  resolved  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopiil  Church,  soon  after  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordnined  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobai't  in 
August,  1826.  Tlie  two  following  years  were 
p&ssed  in  the  active  discharge  of  protessional  duty 
as  assistant  minister  of  St.  James  s  ehurch,  Hamil- 
ton Square,  near  New  York,  and  of  Christ  church 
in  the  city,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a  threat* 
ened  affection  of  the  lungs  to  abandon  the  labors 
of  the  church  and  the  study.  By  this  relaxation, 
combined  with  the  invigorating  effects  of  a  three 
months'  toiir,  his  health  was  restored,  bat,  by  the 
advioe  of  his  friends,  instead  of  i*6commenoing 
preaching  he  sailed  for  £uro])e.  After  a  tour 
through  England  and  the  Continent  he  returned 
to  New  York  on  the  17th  of  April,  1880.  Within 
a  week  afterwards  he  was  called  upon  to  complete 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  literature, 
commenced  by  Professor  McVickar  at  Columbia 
College,  and  necessarily  abandoned  at  the  time 
from  illness.  He  complied  with  the  reauest,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  its  extcntion,  delivering 
within  the  months  of  May  and  Jane  a  course  on 
Roman  and  Italian  literature,  with  that  of  Eng- 
land to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  These 
lectnres,  though  prepared  almost  contemporane- 
ously with  their  debvery,  were  so  acceptable  by 
their  wann  appreciation  of  the  subject  and  scho- 
lar's enthusiasm,  not  only  to  the  students  but  also 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  that  the  plan  of  an  id- 


*  Mr.  Nelson  bsflsms  totally  bltnd  in  bis  twentieth  joar, 
when  aboat  oompleting  bis  studios  at  oollego.  He  was  poor, 
and  bad  no  one  to  look  to  fbr  bis  own  support,  or  tbat  of  bis 
two  sisters.  WItb  sreat  resolution  be  determined  to  oontinne 
bis  studies  and  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  He 
taught  his  sisters  to  prononnce  Latin  and  Greek,  and  ttom  their 
reiterated  repetition  learnt  by  heart  the  text  of  the  classics 
usually  read  In  schools.  A  gentleman,  out  of  sympathy  with 
bis  endeavors,  and  oonfldenee  in  bLs  abilities,  intmsted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  two  sons.  He  suooeoded  so  well  with 
these,  that,  in  a  few  months,  be  announced  himself  as  the 
teacher  of  a  New  York  school.  He  soon  became  widely  known, 
and  so  succccesfbl  that  be  gathered  a  handsome  Income  from. 
bis  exertions.  He  afterwards  beome  a  professor  in  Butgera 
CoUags. 
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dependent  professorship  of  literature,  for  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, was  proposed. 

The  early  part  of  the  ensuing  college  vacation 
was  spent  in  yisits  to  his  friend:^,  and  plans  of 
study  and  fntnre  usefulness  in  his  sacred  profes- 
sion. Ailter  a  Saturday  morning  passed  at  the 
college  with  Professor  Anthon  in  planning  a  course 
of  study  of  the  German  language,  to  which  he 
proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  remaining  lei- 
sure, he  employed  the  afternoon  in  a  w^k  with 
his  brother  at  Hoboken.  He  was  taken  ill  on  his 
return  home  with  an  attack  of  inflammation,  sank 
rapidly,  and  died  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 81,  1880. 

The  news  of  his  decease  reached  Bishop  Ho- 
k>art  at  Auburn,  where  he  too  was  lying  in  a 
sickness  which  was  to  prove,  within  a  few  days 
afterwards,  mortal.  It  is  a  fiict  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  eminent  prelate,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
present  connexion,  that  the  last  letter  written  by 
him  was  one  of  condolence  with  tlie  father  of  Mr. 
Griffin  on  their  joint  bereavement 

Mr.  Griffin's  Literary  Remains  were  collected 
by  his  brother,  and  published  with  a  memoir, 
written  with  characteristic  feeling  and  taste,  by 
his  friend  Professor  McVickar,  in  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes.  They  include  his  poems,  several 
of  which  ai*e  in  tiie  Latin  language,  and  written 
at  an  early  age ;  a  tour  through  Italy  and  SMrit- 
zerland  in  1829,  with  extracts  from  a  journal  of 
a  tour  through  France,  England,  and  »3odaud  in 
the  years  1828,  '29,  and  '80;  extracts  from  lec- 
tures on  Roman,  Italian,  and  English  literature ; 
and  dissertations,  written  while  the  author  was 
a  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  These 
were  selected  from  manuscripts,  which,  if  pub- 
lished in  full,  would  have  filled  six  octavo  volumes. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  those  printed,  the 
journals  and  lectures,  were  necessarily  written  in 
great  haste,  and  probably  without  any  aiiticipa^ 
tion  that  they  were  to  appear  in  print.  The  jour- 
nals are  the  simple  itinerarv  of  a  traveller,  making 
no  pretensions  to  any  further  literary  merit ;  the 
lectures  are  more  elaborate  pei'foiTnances  and  pos- 
sess much  merit ;  the  poems  are  few  in  number. 

LDnEB  OH  ZJUVnfO  ITALY. 

D«h  I  Ibasl  ta  men  bella,  o  almea  plu  forte.— /YUoaiOw 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
Land  of  the  orange  grove  and  myrtle  bower  1 

To  hail  whose  strand,  to  breathe  whose  genial  air, 
Is  bliss  to  all  who  feel  of  bliss  the  power. 

To  look  upon  whose  mountains  in  tilie  hour 
When  tny  sun  sinks  in  glory,  and  a  veil 

Of  purple  flows  around  them,  would  restore 

The  sense  of  beauty  when  all  else  might  fail 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 

Parent  of  fruits,  alas  I  no  more  of  men  1 
Where  springs  the  olive  e'en  from  mountains  bore. 

The  yellow  harvest  loads  the  scarce  tilled  plain, 
Spontaneous  shoots  the  vine,  in  rich  festoon 

From  tree  to  tree  depending,  and  the  flowers 
Wreathe  with  their  cnaplets,  sweet  though  fading 
soon, 

E'en  fallen  columns  and  decaying  towers. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
Home  of  the  beautiful,  but  not  the  brave  t 

\Vhere  noble  form,  bold  outline,  princely  air, 
Distinguished  e'en  the  peasant  and  the  slave : 


Whera,  like  the  goddess  sprung  from  oeean*s  wave, 
Her  mortal  sisten  boost  unmortal  grace, 

Nor  spoil  those  charms  which  partial  nature  gave, 
By  art's  wesik  aids  or  fashion's  vain  grimace. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair. 

Thou  nurse  of  every  art,  save  one  alone. 
The  art  oi  self-defence !    Thy  fostering  core 

Brings  out  a  nobler  life  from  senselos  stone, 
And  bids  e'en  canvass  speak ;  thy  magic  tone. 

Infused  in  music,  now  constrains  the  soul 
With  tears  the  power  of  melody  to  own. 

And  now  with  poMionate  throbs  that  spurn  eou- 
troL 

Would  that  thou  wert  leas  fair,  at  least  more  strong. 

Grave  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean ! 
Can  nothing  rouse  ye  botli  f  no  tvrant  s  wrong. 

No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  what  has  been  f 
Ton  broken  arch  once  spoke  of  triumph,  then 

That  moulderine  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence — 
Shades  of  departed  heroes,  rise  again  I 

Italians,  riite,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  heucel 

Oh,  Italy  1  my  country,  fare  thee  well  I 

For  art  thou  not  my  country,  at  whose  breast 
Were  nurtured  those  whose  thoughts  within  me 
dwell. 

The  fathers  of  mv  mind  f  whose  fisme  imprest. 
E'en  on  my  infiuit  fancy,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  streams. 
E'er  yet  thou  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest, 

LoveUer  than  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  I 

Then  fitre  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost: 

Too  early  lost,  alas  I  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sormw  from  thy  glorious  eoast, 

And  urge  the  feet  forbid  to  linger  here. 
But  must  I  rove  by  Arno's  current  dear, 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tibet's  yellow  flood. 
And  wander  on  the  mount,  now  waste  and  drear, 

Where  Cesar's  palace  in  its  glorv  stood, 
And  see  again  Parthenope's  loved  bay, 

And  j^nestum's  shrines,  and  l^aiae's  classic  shore. 
And  mount  the  bark,  and  listen  to  the  lay 

That  floats  by  night  through  Venice — never  more  f 
Far  off  I  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  roar — 

It  washes  not  thy  feet,  that  envious  sea, 
But  waits,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  waft  me  o'er 

To  other  lands,  far,  for,  alas  I  from  thee. 

Fare,  ikre  thee  well  once  more.    I  love  thee  not 

As  other  tilings  inanimate.    Thou  art 
The  cherished  mistress  of  my  vouth;  forgot 

Thou  never  canst  be  while  I  have  a  heart 
Lanched  on  those  waters,  wild  with  storm  and  wind, 

I  know  not,  ask  not,  what  may  be  my  lot ; 
For,  torn  from  thee,  no  fear  can  touch  my  mind. 

Brooding  in  gloom  on  that  one  bitter  thougliL 


JOHN  HENBT  HOPKINS. 

John  Henrt  Hopkins,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Dublin,  was  bom  in  that  city  January  30,  1792. 
He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  in 
1800.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
school,  he  passed  a  twelvemonth  in  a  counting- 
house  in  Philadelphia;  assisted  Wilson,  the  orni- 
thologist, in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  the 
first  four  volumes  of  his  work ;  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  for  several  years  in  the  mannfacture  of 
iron.  Hr.  Hopkins  married  in  1816,  and  in  1817 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg.  He  prac- 
tised with  great  success  until  November,  1828, 
when  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  his  ordination  as  deacon,  in  December, 


WILUAU  CROSWELL. 


1828,  by  Bisliop  Whito,  by  whom  he  was  also 
admitted  to  tJia  priestliood  in  1824,  he  became 
Rector  <^  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  where  he  re- 
nuJued  until  1831,  when  he  reiuoTedto  Boetcn  aa 
■anstant  minister  of  Trinity  Chnnh.  Id  October, 
1932,  he  wail  consecrBted  the  first  bi^lhop  of  the 
dioccae  of  Vermont,  and  has  since  that  time  re- 
aiiled  at  BnrlingtoD. 

Bishop  Hopkins  id  the  author  of  several  volnmea 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  primitive 
chorch,  and  the  disdnctive  prinaiples  of  Epls- 
oopaoy,*  all  of  which  eihibit  research,  and  are 
written  in  a  forcible  and  aaiinat«d  style.  He  has 
also  published  a  nnmber  of  separate  sermons  and 
pamphlets-t 


*  CbiMtaal^  Tlndlotad,  Id  ht«i  DtaamnH  on  Iha  Ei- 
UrMlBrManoHof  tba  Nawl^auaigiit,  with  •  Dltunuloii. 
FBbUslHd  bf  Ed.  8dilUu  BarUnpaii,  TI.  I88& 

Tbt  Pilmltin  Cned  Exsraliwil  ud  Eiplilned.  tba  fini  put 
eontMolu:  iMMa  dtasoonN  oa  tlu  Apoatlw*  Crsed,  tor  pops- 
hr  »«  ttB  Hosiid  piut  (Bntalnlng  ■  iIlisHtBtkiii  on  Ue  unl- 
BMoy  ef  Uw  «ri7 " — ■"  "-  "-"■ '-■■  -■■ ■— - 


IhapnHiitdiiT-    PubUsbedb; 

The  FrimlttT*  Church,  eoinpund  wtth  ibc  FratgsUat  Epl>- 
coml  Ohanh  <tf  tho  preunt  imj,  brlaE  nii  suDilniitlau  of  tba 
QcdldttT  ob>Mtl(Mi  kgilBat  the  ebotiu  In  doetrliKK  vonlilp, 
»Dd  CDTArnmaDt,  d««lined  for  pcipuliir  aaa*  w\ih  a  dinenaUuri 
on  Mltdir  iwIdIS  of  Uwolon  und  pnettM.  Publlibed  by  V. 
HBTlBglooitBurUiigti>ii,rL,iatB.  A  tmiiid  edition,  rerlwd 
■nd  traprond,  ni  arinltd  ths  fblloirliig  jti. 

ESMT  00  SoChIo  AnhilMitan,  with  nAm  plmt  ud  dnv- 
Inn  Awoharabr&dBBlgned  ohlny  fbr  Uia  ~~~  -'-•--  — 
D — ■ — -.     pottliEsdbrBm"'-*-''— ' 
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BLiUen  Lectnni  on  tba  Cuuet 
tba  Brtdata  Safurnutloa.    Phlla^ 
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Sanias,  praubtd  by  naa 
SMlMjr  at  Uinftird,  CoDiu, 

flarnoo,  prawhad  by  rcqn 


ISiX 


>  Kafulslhm 


EndoTCoi 

" "  l>htH>  of  Baltlm.™    . 

BunOjrd  A  Swordh  Nuv 

r*4n«(t  befora  tha  Hovud  BencTo- 

>  tba  Cbuteh  BeholmUp 

irlln^toc,  on  tha  doctrine 

Beriptara  ud  TndlUon.  Sermon  pnuohod  at  the  OrdlDstlon 


Id  D«woDa,  Kaw  Tark.  1641. 

CtuRa  to  tba  Clarf y  of  Veraiont,  lSt3. 

Latesr  tu  the  Blghl  RaT.  P.  P.  ganrlet 
PbllKlelphta.  JMl 

BecoDd  Latlar  lo  tha  SuDa,  IMS,  of  vhli 


PaatortJ  Lbttar  and  CwreapoDd 
Holt. 

Sannon  baftin  tba  Oaoanl  Oonvantlon  oriS4I. 

Benuon  on  Epbeopal  GoTarnnMnt,  procbod  it  the  msm- 
BnUon  ofBlabop  Potter,  of  ?winnl*wili,  KO. 

Lectar  Is  Bar.  Dr.  Saaburr,  oo  TncutrUnbai,  IMT 

Two  DlsDouiaea,  praaobed  by  rtqnaM  In  (ha  Cu  ba1nl  of 
(kHbw,  on  tha  Bal$olH  BdnaUoB  of  tha  Poor.    Pnjllabad 

Laoton  oo  tha  Dafbot  of  the  Prindpla  of  RaltElani  Anthor- 

1^  In  Madam  Edmallon.  dallTarad  by  r» ■  >-'—■>- 

7* — 1 —  •—.a.,.  .,  I..I ,1.-  ^  (ijmi 


Amntaii  laMltiiU  of  InaCmctlon,  it 


ilpeller,  iboat  the 
by  appolnlmetit 


DlnoonB  aa  Fntsnal  nmty. ,  . 

baton  tlM  Ulailonary  Board,  M  tha  Qenaral  Coi 
ISBilnClaalnaMl. 

^nn,  dallnrod  by  ivqnaat  of  tha  aelactman  of  Bt. 
ABaa'a.  as  Iha  dantb  of  aaoeral  Tlylor,  FreildaDt  of  tha 
IInnad3tttM,iailA 

AddrcM.  by  nqna^  balbre  the  Prok  Ep.  Hblortoal  Soelflty, 
B««  Toik,  mi. 

LestBie  oo  BisTary— l(a  rellcloni  wiodon,  IM  poUtleal  du- 


TILUAU  OBOBWELL 


WiLUAit,  the  third  child  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croo- 
well,*  was  bom  at  Hudson,  New  York,  November 
7, 1804,  and  gradooted  from  Yale  College  in  1828. 


The  nextfonr  years  were  passed  in  desultory  read- 
ing and  study.  His  preference  was  early  formed 
for  a  clerical  career,  but  from  a  distrust  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  holy  office,  a  distrust  arising  solely 


nrt^aBd  tbe  beat  method  of  doing  It  imiy,  dallTcre^  luftira 
tha  TouDg  IIen'>  iVBSuclaUsii  of  Bul&la  ud  Loskpott.  Fiib- 
libed  by  raqueatpPhlnneyACo..  BnBklo,  13IM. 

Dl«»urte.  preachod  by  reqneeL  In  aid  of  tbe  Fnnd  tor  tba 
VidowaaDdOrphiiiaof  DKxaaedClei^man.    Bmion.  ISIl. 

The  Cue  of  the  BeT.  Ur.  Qorbua  ncalDtt  tba  BUhop  of 
Eietar«inIldered.ie4B. 

PuiumlLattaroDilKBDpport  of  tbe  Clergy.  laUL 

Ditto,  DD  tbD  aomo  guttject,  ISM 

D«l«Dca  of  tbe  Conitliutlon  of  tha  I>toe«a*  of  Vermool^ 


18M 


;h  In  Jcrr 


SKDpKl  OfllMk 
.  OnderdoDk, 
D.D.,  ISM 

Addreaa,  deUTcred  by  reqneit  twfDre  (hn  Hoose  of  OonTOea- 
tlon  oriVlnllv  College.  Ilutniid.  Cnnn..  1S61. 

DtwoDrte.  by  r«ln«^  on  tho  Hltturlial  ErldaDca'orChrla- 
tlenlty,  at  SL  Audiavi  Churcb,  Ptallsdelphli.     Pobilibad 

*  Hany  Cnmr^ll  iru  Id  Ihe  early  prrt  of  hia  Hlb  ■  ptoml- 
nantpolltial  Fdlu>r<iriba  Fedtml  paity.  He  commeneed  hid 
iareerlDTlicBeluica.apaparpiiblishedjuHadiaii.Nav  York, 
vhlch  divided  the  bonon  villi  the  Fanner's  Mnsenin  at  Wil- 
pole. »  one  ot  the  Brat  lllanry  Jourula  of  the  ocantty.  Hr. 
Cnwvell  WM  •aaocUtod  In  Iblt  ontarprlw  with  Eo*  Sampaon, 
■  clergyman  by  edacaUon.  who  eaoie  to  Hndson  to  offldaie  la 
tbe  Pntbyterlan  chiirob  of  tlie  village,  but  from  Iwkof  effaot- 
iTeneie  aa  a  public  speaknr  retired  frvin  tbe  palplt.    Ha  eabe»- 

HilH  It  ewiyi,  viti  "bTtFtla^f  tRi"  B"l''f^i™rk'Br,  vblob 
voreeollaetcdfroin  tbe  eohiroiia  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  and 
printed  lo  a  Toluniu.  Tha  colleotlcni  w  republlihedlD  ISBS 
by  D.  Apptaton  di  Co.  Tbe  oaaayi  It  eoDtalne  are  brieHy  writ- 
tcD  eoiDpoeltJODii,  and  are  In  a  vein  ofprutlal  common  aenre. 
Mr.  Bunpann  WH  also  the  author  of  The  .S«i>((«  D/Me  WUi; 
a  Hiaetliin  of  paaaasee  from  the  aacrad  Tohiina,  aod  of  an  ffla- 
..........  ...  ^..  fatiortilav"'  -■ ' -^ 


Ih  Ereat  bl 
bllibad  In  I 


illabed  a  Federal  paper.    He 
>n  Hr.  BaiitbvM,nlaBdlBid 


!  Waep,  a  loarDal  alao  nnder  bla  dlreoUon,  on 
I  a  libel  anlt.  and  tha  eelebrilad  trial  In  vhl^ 

i  Albany,  vhara 


aiitbvkt,aleBdlBidaBoentlewlllor,whorMaTared 
Hr.  Oroavall  ailed  oa  hU  politlcil  MeDdaloeiuiUB 
m  to  meat  the  peonnlMT  lequtremantt  of  their  aarrlea,  and 
I  tbelr  refoaal  to  do  ao  retired  hom  aiUtorlal  1Ui,andafbw 
oDtfaa  rftar  entered  tbe  mlolnry  of  tha  EpMn^  Otanrolk 
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from  the  modesty  which  chftrncterizedhim  through 
life,  it  was  not  until  1826  that  he  finally  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry.  He  commenced  his  pre- 
paratory studies  at  the  General  Theological  Se- 
minary in  New  York,  where,  owing  to  iU  health, 
he  remained  bat  a  short  time.  After  passing  a 
brief  period  at  New  Haven  he  went  to  Hartford, 
where  he  edited,  with  Mr.  now  Bishop  Doane,  a 
religious  newspaper,  The  £pi>coi)al  Watchman. 
He  commenced  his  poetical  career  in  the  columns 
of  this  journal  with  a  number  of  sonnets  and  short 
poems,  which  were  much  admired  and  widely 
copied.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their 
joint  editorship  Mr.  Doane  removed  to  Boston  to 
become  the  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  Mr. 
Croswell  retired  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  studies. 

In  1828  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Brownell  of  Connecticut.  He  has  described  the 
emotions  of  this  solemn  event  in  one  of  the  most 
l»eautif  ul  of  his  compositions : — 

*HB  OKOXKAU 

Alns,  for  me,  could  I  forgot 

The  memory  of  that  duy 
Which  fills  my  waking  thoughts,  nor  yet 

E'en  sleep  can  take  away ; 
In  dreams  1  still  renew  the  rites 

Whose  strong  but  mytitic  choiu 
The  spirit  to  its  God  uiiito^ 

And  none  can  part  aguiu. 

How  oft  the  Bishop's  form  I  see, 

And  hear  that  thrilling  tone 
Demanding,  with  authority. 

The  heart  for  God  alone  I 
Again  I  kneel  as  then  I  knelt. 

While  he  above  me  stands,  , 
And  seem  to  feel  ns  then  1  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  hands. 

Agnin  the  priests,  in  meek  array. 

As  my  weak  spirit  fails. 
Beside  me  bend  them  down  to  pray 

Before  the  chancel  rails ; 
Ab  then,  the  sncramentol  host 

Of  God's  elect  are  by. 
When  many  a  voice  its  utt4»rancc  lost. 

And  tears  dimmed  many  an  eye. 

As  tiien  they  on  my  vision  rose. 

The  vaulted  aisles  I  see. 
And  desk  and  cushioned  book  repose 

In  solemn  sanctity ; 
The  mitre  o'er  the  marble  niche, 

Tlie  broken  crook  and  key, 
That  from  a  Bishop's  tomb  shone  rich 

With  polished  tracery ; 

Tlie  hangings,  the  baptismal  font, — 

All,  all,  save  me,  unchanged, — 
The  holy  table,  as  wns  wont. 

With  decency  arranged ; 
rhe  Uuen  cloth,  the  phite,  the  cup. 

Beneath  their  covering  shine, 
Ere  priestly  hands  are  lifted  up 

To  bless  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  solemn  ceremonial  past. 

And  I  am  set  apart 
To  serve  the  Lord,  from  first  to  last, 

With  undivided  heart 
And  I  have  sworn,  with  pledges  dire. 

Which  God  and  man  have  heard, 
To  speak  the  holy  truth  entire 
V,  In  action  and  m  word. 


O  Thou,  who  in  lliy  holy  place 

Host  set  Thine  orders  three, 
Grant  me,  Thy  meanest  servant,  grace 

To  win  a  sood  degree ; 
That  BO,  replenished  from  above, 

And  in  my  office  tried. 
Thou  mayst  be  honored,  and  in  love 

Thy  Church  be  edified. 

In  1829  Mr.  Croswell  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  and  became  rector  of  Christ  church, 
an  ancient  edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  Copp's  Hill 
burial-ground,  Boston.  He  continued  his  poeti- 
cal contributions,  which  were  almost  exclusively 
on.  topics  connected  with  church  ordinances,  or 
the  duties  and  affections  of  Christian  life.    A 

e>rtion  of  these  were  collected  and  appended  by 
ishop  Doane  to  the  first  American  edition  of 
Keble  s  Christian  Year. 

In  1840  Mr.  Croswell  resigned  the  rectorship 
of  Christ^s,  and  accepted  that  of  St.  PeterV  church, 
Anbum.  He  remained  in  this  parish  for  four 
years,  and  during  that  period  married,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  a  daughter. 

In  1844  he  returned  to  Boston  to  take  the  rec- 
torship of  a  new  piiriMh,  in  process  of  formation 
by  a  number  of  Episcopalians  and  distinguished 
men  of  that  city,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  and  his  son,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rubrics  of  the 
prayer-book  in  its  worship,  an  enlarged  system  of 
parochial  charity,  and  a  provision  by  collections 
and  subscriptions  in  the  place  of  pew  rents  for 
the  support  of  the  rector,  leaving  the  seats  of  the 
church  free  to  all  comers.  An  upper  room  was 
fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  on  the 
first  Sundnj*  in  Advent,  1844,  the  new  rector  com- 
menced the  senices  of  the  parish,  which,  from 
this  commencement,  took  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent.  Morning  and  evening  prayer  was 
henceforward  continued  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  conducting  divine  service,  the  r«ctor,  during 
the  mutual  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  turned  in 
the  same  direction  with,  instead  of,  as  usual,  fac- 
ing the  other  worshippers,  and  preached  in  the 
surplice  instead  of  changing  it  for  a  black  gown. 
These  practices  gave  great  offence  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Eastburn,  who  at  the  dose  of 
his  first  confirmation  service  in  the  church,  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation,  coupled  with  a  cen- 
sure of  a  gilt  cross  placed  over  the  communion 
table.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  an 
ofiicial  letter  to  the  same  efiect  addressed  to  the 
diocese  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Croswell,  believing 
himself  ui^*ustly  censured,  responded  in  a  letter, 
citing  authorities  from  the  primitive  and  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  church  in  defence  of  his  plan. 
He  also  complained  of  the  bishop  for  uncanonical 
conduct  in  publicly  censuring  a  presbyter  with- 
out giving  the  opportunity  of  defence  by  means 
of  a  trial.  Both  parties  believing  tliemselves  in 
the  right,  no  accommodation  was  made  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  bishop  refused  to  visit  the  church  unless 
the  practices  he  objected  to  were  diKX)ntinued, 
and  the  parish  held  their  course.  In  consequence 
of  this,  candidates  for  confirmation  were  obliged, 
accompanied  by  their  rector,  to  resort  to  other 
churches  to  receive  the  rite.  In  spite  of  this  un- 
happy difiSculty  the  parish  prospered.  The  rector 
was  indefatigable  in  the  aischarge  of  the  duties 
of  charity,  sallying  forth  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
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weaihen  to  relieve  the  poor  and  needy,  Tisit  and 
comfort  the  sick  and  d^'ing.  Daring  deaK>n8  of 
pestilence  he  remained  in  the  city,  continuing  his 
charch  senrices  aa  nsaal  and  redoabliiig  his  care 
of  the  sick,  with  the  energy  and  devotion  required 
by  the  crisis. 

Snch  a  career  8(x>n  won  its  jnst  meed  of  bound- 
less honor  and  love  from  all  who  came  within  its 
sphere.  It  was,  however,  destined  to  be  as  brief 
as  beautiful. 

Seven  years  had  thus  passed  from  his  arrival 
at  Boston  to  become  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  the  upper  room  had  been  exchanged 
for  an  edifice  purchased  from  a  congregation  of 
another  denomination,  possessing  no  architectural 
beauty,  but  spacious  and  commodious,  when  in 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation  at  the  afternoon  service  of  Sunday, 
November  9,  1851,  the  rector^s  voice  was  ob- 
served to  falter.  He  brought  his  discourse  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  gave  out  the  first  stanza  of  the 
hymn — 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise 

And  put  your  armor  on, 
Strong  m  the  strength  which  Christ  supplies, 

Through  his  eternal  Son. 

This  he  announced  instead  of  the  Ixxxviii.,  as  the 
clxxzviii.,  which  contains  the  following  stanza : — 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

The  choir,  however,  following  directioa*  previ- 
ously  given,  sang  the  former.  At  its  conclusion 
he  knelt  in  his  ordinary  place  at  tlie  ohimoel-rail, 
and  said  from  memory,  his  book'  having  dropped 
from  his  hand,  a  collect.  He  then,  still  kneeling, 
in  place  of  as  usual  standing  and  facing  the  con- 
gregation, delivered,  in  a  faltering  voice,  tlie  clos- 
ing benediction.  A  portion  of  the  auditory  went 
to  his  assistance,  and  bore  him  helpless  to  the 
vestry-room  and  in  a  carriage  to  his  home.  He 
was  conscious,  but  unable  to  speak  distinctly,  and 
uttered  but  a  few  words.  Apprised  by  his  ph}'- 
sicians  of  his  imminent  danger  ne  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  in  slumber.  His  finen^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton, 
was  soon  by  his  bedside,  and  finding  him  unable 
to  speak,  and  apparently  uncoascious,  took  his 
hand,  and  offered  the  "  commendatory  prayer  for 
a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  departure,'^  provided 
by  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer.  "  Ajs  the  word, 
amen,  was  pronounced  by  the  venerable  priest, 
the  last  breath  was  perceived  to  pass,  gently, 
quietly,  and  without  a  struggle.^' 

The  beautiful  harmony  of  the  death  with  the 
life  of  Dr.  Croswell,  combined  with  the  respect 
felt  for  his  talents  and  example,  called  forth  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  &miiy 
and  congregation.  At  his  fnnoral  his  body  was 
carried  from  his  house  to  the  church  by  eight  of 
his  parishioners,  and  accompanied  by  a  committee 
of  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  the  cemetery  at  New 
Haven,  where  it  was  buried,  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  "  deep  in  the  ground." 
The  affecting  scene  of  the  ninth  of  November  is 
commemorated  regularly  on  the  annual  recurrence 
of  the  day  by  an  appropriate  sennon. 

Iii  1863  a  biography  of  Dr,  Croswell,  by  his 


&ther,  was  published  in  one  octavo  volnme.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  selections  from  his  corre- 
spondence, a  collection  of  his  poems,  scattered 
through  the  narrative  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  in  connexion  with  the  events  by 
which  they  were,  in  some  cases,  occasioned.  These 
poems  were  never  collected  by  their  author,  and 
have  not  appeared  in  a  separate  collective  fonu 
since  his  death.  NotMrithstanding  that  their  re- 
ligious as  well  as  poetic  beauty  demand  then:  issue 
in  a  cheap,  popular  fonn,  we  should  almost  regret 
their  severance  from  the  connexion  in  which  a 
wise  and  loving  parental  hand  has  placed  them. 
As  we  meet  them  in  tuniing  over  the  pages  of 
the  biography  they  seem  to  us  like  the  beautiful 
carvings,  the  string-courses,  corbels,  pendants, 
brackets,  niches,  and  tabernacle  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral,  adorning  and  strengthening  the 
solid  fabric,  while  placing  the  ornamental  in  due 
subordination  to  the  useful. 

Although  Dr.  Croswell^s  poems  were  almost 
exclusively  on  topics  suggested  by  the  memorial 
seasons  and  observances  of  hallowed  Christian 
usage  or  devoted  to  friendship,  he  occasionally 
wrote  in  a  pUyful  vein.  His  New  Year's  verses  in 
the  Arffus  for  1842,  "Pn>m  the  Desk  of  Poor 
Richard,  Jr.,"  are  a  clever  reproduction  with  im- 
provements of  his  own  of  that  sage's  maxims 

Poor  Richartl  knows  full  well  distress 

Is  real,  and  no  dream ; 
And  yet  life's  bitterest  ills  have  less 

Of  bitter  than  they  seem. 
Meet  like  a  man  thy  eoward  pains. 

And  some,  be  sure,  will  flee ; 
Nor  doubt  the  worst  of  what  remains 

Will  blessings  prove  to  thee. 

In  1848  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  Com- 
mencement poem  at  Trinity  College.  The  poem 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
^^  to  be  a  metrical  essay  on  the  reverence  due  to 
sacred  places  and  holy  things,  and  an  exhortadon 
to  the  cultivation  of  such  reverence,  especially  in 
the  church  and  its  academical  institutions."  He 
reverts  to  his  Abna  Mater,  Yale,  with  this  alln- 
non  to  its  patron  Berkeley. 

There  flrst  we  gazed  on  the  serene  expanse 

Of  Berkeley's  bright  and  heavenly  countenance. 

And  could  not  but  contrast  it,  in  our  sport. 

With  thy  pinched  visage,  prick-eared  Davenport ; 

Nor  Queried,  as  we  turned  to  either  face. 

Which  were  the  renl  genius  of  the  place. 

Taught^  in  a  brother's  words,  to  love  in  thne 

"Earth's  every  virtue,  wit  in  poesy;" 

O  Berkelev,  as  I  read,  with  moistened  eyes, 

Of  thy  sublime  but  blasted  enterprise. 

Refusing,  in  thy  pure,  unselfish  aim, 

To  sell  to  vulgar  wealth  a  founder^s  fSftme, 

But  in  thy  fervor  sacrificing  nil 

To  objects  worthy  of  the  name  of  Paul,— 

What  joy  to  see  in  our  official  line 

A  fiuth  revived,  identical  with  thine ; 

Pledged  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  thy  scheme. 

And  prove  thy  college  no  ideal  dream. 

And  when,  on  yonder  walls,  we  now  survey 

The  man  "  whose  grace  chalked  his  sacceseor's  way," 

And  study,  Samuel,  thy  migestic  head. 

By  Berkeley's  son  to  heaven's  anointing  led, 

And  see  the  ways  of  Providence  eombme 

The  gentle  bbhop  with  the  masculine, 

We  pray  this  noblest  ofibpring  of  thy  see 

Hay  honor  Berkeley,  nor  dlahonor  laee. 
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In  his  ideal  picture  of  a  universily,  he  pays  a 
tribute  to  several  tiving  aathors. 

Thus  in  the  morning,  far  from  Babul's  dcut, 
These  August  days  might  yet  be  days  august^ 
And  words  of  power  the  place  might  glorify, 
Which  willingly  the  world  would  not  let  die. 
There  Dana  might,  in  happiest  mood,  rehearse 
Some  last  great  effort  of  nis  deathless  verse ; 
Or  Irving,  like  Arcudian,  might  beguile 
The  golden  hours  with  his  melodious  style  ; 
Or  he  who  takes  no  second  living  rank 
Among  the  clsssics  of  the  Church — ^Verplauck ; 
Or  he  whose  course  "  right  onward**  here  begun. 
Now  sheds  its  brightness  over  Burlington, 
(Where  our  young  sons  like  noble  saplings  grow, 
And  daughters  like  the  polished  pillars  £ow,) 
And  with  the  elder  worthies,  join  the  throng 
Of  young  adventurers  for  the  prize  of  song. 


TO  ICT  WAi 

My  fSsther,  I  recall  the  dream 

Of  childish  joy  and  wonder. 
When  thou  wast  young  as  I  now  seem. 

Say,  thirty-three,  or  under ; 
When  on  thy  temples,  as  on  mine. 

Time  just  began  to  sprinkle 
His  first  grey  hairs,  and  traoed  the  sign 

Of  many  a  coming  wrinkle. 

I  recognise  thy  voice's  tone 

As  to  myseu  Fm  talking; 
And  this  ixm.  tread,  how  Uke  thine  own, 

In  thought^  the  study  walking  > 
As,  musing,  to  and  fro  I  pass, 

A  glance  across  my  shoulder 
Would  bring  thine  image  in  the  glass, 

Were  it  a  trifle  older. 

My  lather,  proud  am  I  to  bear 

Thy  face,  thy  form,  thy  stature. 
But  happier  far  might  I  but  share 

More  of  thy  better  nature ; 
Thy  patient  progress  after  good. 

All  obstacles  diBdaining, 
Thy  courage,  faith,  and  fortitude. 

And  spirit  uncomplaining. 

Then  for  the  day  that  I  was  bom 

Well  might  I  joy,  and  borrow 
No  longer  of  the  coming  mom 

Its  trouble  or  its  sorrow ; 
Content  I'd  be  to  take  my  chance 

In  either  world,  possessing 
For  my  complete  inheritance 

Thy  virtues  and  thy  blessing  I 


VATUBB  Ain>  XXVSLATIOX'. 

I  wandered  by  the  burying-place, 

And  sorely  there  I  wept, 
To  Uiink  how  manj  of  my  friends 

Within  its  mansions  slept ; 
And,  wrung  with  bitter  gri^,  I  cried 

Aloud  in  my  despair, 
Where,  dear  companions,  have  ye  fled  t " 

And  Echo  answered,  "  Where  f  " 


While  Nature's  voice  thus  flouted  me, 

A  voice  from  heaven  replied, 
"  O,  weep  not  for  the  happy  dead 

Who  in  the  Lord  have  died ; 
Sweet  is  their  rest  who  sleep  in  Christ, 

Though  lost  a  while  to  thee ; 
lYead  in  their  steps,  and  sweeter  still 

Tour  meeting  hour  shall  bel  " 
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▲WAT. 

When  morning  sunbeams  round  me  shed 
Their  light  and  influence  blest, 

When  flowery  paths  before  me  spread. 
And  life  in  smiles  is  drest ; 

In  <l<irHing  lines  that  dim  each  ray 
I  read,  '*  This»  too,  shall  pass  away.** 

When  murky  donds  o'erhang  the  sky. 

Far  down  the  vale  of  years, 
And  vainly  looks  the  tearful  eye, 

When  not  a  hope  appears, 
Lo,  characters  of  gloiy  play 

'Mid  shades :  "  This,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

Blest  words,  that  temper  pleasure's  beam, 

And  liffhten  sorrow's  gloom. 
That  ear^  sadden  youth's  bright  dream. 

And  cheer  the  old  man's  tomb. 
Unto  that  world  be  ye  my  stay. 

That  world  which  shall  not  pass  away. 

rsALM  oxxxvn. 

By  the  waters  of  Babel  we  sat  down  and  wept. 

As  we  called  our  dear  TXon  to  mind ; 
And  our  harps  that  in  joy  we  so  often  had  swept 

Now  sighcMd  on  the  trees  to  the  wind. 

Then  they  that  had  carried  us  captive  away, 

In  mockery  challenged  a  song, 
And  ringing  out  mirth  from  our  sadness,  would  say, 
"  Sing  the  strains  that  to  Zion  belong." 

O,  how  shall  we  sing  the  ineffable  song 

In  a  godless  and  barbarous  land  t 
If  the  minstrels  of  Salem  could  do  her  such  wrong. 

Be  palsied  each  cunning  right  hand. 

Let  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ever  cling. 
If  aught  else  should  its  praises  employ, 

Or  if  Sidem's  high  glories  it  choose  not  to  sing. 
Above  all  terrestrial  joy. 

Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord, 

How  they  cried,  in  Jerusalem's  woe. 
Her  ramparts  and  battiements  rase  with  the  sword. 

Her  temples  and  towers  overthrow. 

O  daughter  of  Babel  I  thy  ruin  makes  haste ; 

And  blessed  be  he  who  devours 
Thy  children  with  famine  and  misery  waste. 

As  thou,  in  thy  rapine,  served  ours. 

A  sncDAT-saaDOL  HTmr. 
The  sparrow  finds  a  house. 

The  littie  bird  a  nest ; 
Beep  in  thy  dwelling.  Lord,  they  eome, 

Aud  fola  tiieir  youne  to  rest 
And  shall  we  be  afraid 

Our  littie  ones  to  bring 
Within  thine  ancient  alt«r^s  shade, 

And  underneath  thy  wing  t 

There  g^rd  them  as  thine  eye. 

There  keep  them  without  spot^ 
That  when  the  spoiler  passeth  by 

Destruction  touch  them  not 
There  nerve  their  souls  with  mighty 

There  nurse  them  with  thy  love. 
There  plume  them  for  their  final  flight 

To  bieesedness  above, 

HTmr  loa  adviht. 
While  the  darkness  yet  hovers. 

The  harbinger  star 
Peeps  through  and  discovers 

Tne  dawn  from  afiu* ; 
To  many  an  aching 

And  watch-wearied  eye. 
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The  dayspring  is  breaking 
Once  more  from  on  high. 

With  lampe  trimmed  and  burnkg 

The  Chureh  on  her  way 
To  meet  thy  retorning, 

O  bright  King  of  day  t 
'  Goes  forth  and  rejoices, 

Exulting  and  free, 
And  sends  from  all  voicee 

Hosannaa  to  thee. 

She  casts  off  her  sorrows, 

To  rise  and  to  shine 
With  the  lustre  she  borrows, 

O  Saviour  I  from  thine. 
Look  down,  for  thine  honor, 

O  Lord!  and  increase 
In  thy  mercy  upon  her 

The  blessing  of  peace. 

Her  children  with  trembling 

Await,  but  not  fear. 
Till  the  time  of  assembling 

Before  thee  draws  near ; 
When,  freed  from  all  sadness, 

And  sorrow,  and  pain. 
They  shall  meet  thee  in  gladness 

And  glory  again. 

DB  PBOFUKDIS. 

*'  There  may  bo  a  elond  without  a  rainb<yw,  but  there  eaanot 
be  a  rainbow  without  a  olood."^ 

My  soul  was  dark 
But  for  the  solden  light  and  rainbow  hue. 
That,  sweeping  heaven  with  their  triumphal  are 

Break  on  the  view. 

Enough  to  feel 
That  Gk>d  indeed  is  good.    Enough  to  know. 
Without  the  gloomy  cloud,  he  could  reveal 

No  beauteous  bow. 

TEAVSLLBB^S  BTMll. 

^  In  Joameylnffi  often.* ' 

Lord!  go  with  us,  and  we  go 

Safely  through  the  weariest  length, 
Travelbng,  if  thou  will'st  it  so, 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  strength ; 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  dark, 

O'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  sen. 
Speed  the  wheel,  and  steer  the  bark, 

Bring  us  where  we  feign  would  be. 

In  the  self-controlling  car, 

'Mid  the  engine's  iron  din, 
Waging  elemental  waV, 

ffood  without,  and  flood  within, 
Through  the  day,  and  through  the  dark, 

O'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  sea. 
Speed  the  wheel,  and  steer  the  bark, 

Bring  us  where  we  £un  would  be. 

HOBAGE  BUBUNSLL. 

This  eminent  thinker  and  divine  is  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  bom  about  the  year  1804,  in  New 
Preston,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Litchfield 
county.  He  was,  as  a  boy,  employed  in  a  fhllingw 
mill  in  his  native  village.  He  became  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1827.  Afker  this  he  was  enm;ed  for 
a  while  as  a  literary  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, at  New  York.  He  was,  from  1829  to 
1881,  a  tutor  in  Yale  College;  and,  at  this  time, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  after* 
wards  of  theology.    In  May,  1888.  he  was  called 


to  his  present  post  of  ministerial  duty,  as  pastor 
of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  in  Hart- 
ford.   He  early  became   a   contributor  to  the 


higher  religious  periodicals.  In  1887,  he  deli- 
vered the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  New  Haven, 
On  the  Printiplss  <^  National  Oreatnesn,  His 
series  of  theological  publications  commenced  in 
1847,  with  his  volume.  Views  of  Christian  Nut- 
ture^  and  of  Subjects  adjacent  thereto.  In  tiiis 
he  presents  his  views  of  the  spiritual  economy  of 
revivals,  in  which  he  marks  out  the  philosophical 
limitations  to  a  system  which  had  been  carried  to 
excess.  The  "  Organic  Unity  of  the  Family"  is 
another  chapter  dt  this  work,  which  shows  the 
author's  happy  method  of  surrounding  and  pene- 
trating a  subject.  This  was  followed,  in  1849, 
by  his  book  entitled  Gtfd  in  Christ — Three  JHs-^ 
eoursesy  delivered  at  New  Haoen,  Cambridge^  and 
Andover^  loith  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on 
Language,  The  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  set  forth  in  this  book,  met  with  discussion 
on  all  sides,  and  much  opposition  from  some  of 
the  author's  Congregational  brethren,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  him  before  the  Ministerial 
Association,  with  which  he  is  connected.  Hie 
argument  was  a  metaphvsical  one,  and  pursued 
by  Dr.  Bushnell  with  nis  customary  acumen, 
llie  main  points  of  defence  were  presented  to 
the  public  in  1861,  in  a  new  volume,  Christ  in 
Theology  ;  being  the  Answer  of  the  Author  before 
the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministers^ 
October^  1849^  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book 
entitled  God  %n  Christ,  As  an  indication  of  the 
material  with  which  Dr.  Bushnell  has  to  deal  in 
these  discourses,  the  enumeration  of  the  elements 
of  theological  opinion  may  be  cited  from  tiie 
Preface  to  this  volume.  "  To  see  brought  up," 
he  writes,  "  in  distinct  arrav  before  us  the  multi- 
tudes of  leaders  and  schools,  and  theolo^c  wars 
of  only  the  century  past, — ^the  Snprcdapsarians 
and  Snblapsarians ;  the  Arminianizeis  and  the 
true  Calvinists;  the  PeUigians  and  Augustinians; 
the  Tasters  and  the  Exercisers;  Exercisers  by 
Divine  Efficiency  and  by  Human  Self-Efficiency ; 
the  love-to-being-in-general  virtue,  the  Willi ngf- 
to-be-damned  virtue,  and  the  love-to-one's- 
greatest-happiness  virtue ;  no  ability,  all  ability, 
and  moral  and  natural  ability  ^stinguished ; 
disciples  by  the  new-creating  act  of  Omnipotence, 
and  by  chang^  of  the  govei*ning  purpose ;  atone- 
ment by  punishment  and  by  expression ;  limited 
and  general ;  by  imputation  and  witiiont  imputa- 
tion ;  Trinitarians  of  a  three-fold  distinction,  of 
three  psychologic  persons,  or  of  three  sets  of 
attributes ;  under  a  unity  of  oneness,  or  of  neces- 
sary agreement,  or  of  society  and  deliberative 
council ;— -nothing,  I  think,  would  more  certainly 
disenchant  us  of  our  confidence  in  systematic 
orthodoxy  and  the  possibility,  in  human  language, 
of  an  exact  theologic  science,  than  an  exposition 
so  practical  and  serious,  and  withal  so  indis- 

?utably  mournful,  so  mournfully  indisputable." 
be  remaining  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Bui^- 
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Hell  are  mclnded  in  his  contribatioDs  to  the 
Reviews** 

In  another  department  of  composition^  that  of 
t1)«  philosophical  essay,  mingling  subtle  and 
retincd  specuktion  with  the  attain  of  every-day 
life,  he  has  achieved  distingnished  success,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  With  this  cluss  of  his 
writings  may  be  included  a  review  of  Brigham^s 
Influence  of  Religion  on  Health  in  the  Christian 
Spectator  (viii.  51);  an  article  on  Taste  and 
Fashion,  in  the  New  Englander,  1848 ;  a  Dis* 
•/  oonrse  before  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,  1848, 
on  The  Moral  Tendenci$»  and  Results  ^  Human 
Sistorp ;  an  address  before  the  Hartford  Connty 

t  Agricultural  Society,  1846  ;  Work  and  Play^  an 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kuppa,  at  Cambridge, 
1848  :  and  several  special  sermons,  which  have 

^^  been  printed^  entitled  Unconaoioiu  Infl^unrc  ;  the 
Day  (*f  HooM'^trQ/aiig  the  progress  of  civilization 
by  the  great  national  highways ;  a  similar  dis* 

— <  course,  The  Northern  Iron;  Barhat'um  the 
First  Danger^  in  allusion  to  emigration;  Heli- 
gioue  Music  ;  and  Polities  under  tlie  Law  of  God, 

^  In  1849,  Dr.  Buslmell  pronounced  an  oration. 
The  Fathers  cf  New  England^  betbro  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York ;  and,  in  1851, 
Speech  for  Connecticut^  being  an  Eistorieal  Egti-- 
mate  of  the  State^  delivered  he/ore^  ojid  printed 
bjfy  the  LegUlatiue. 

Hius  it  is  that  work  prepares  the  state  of  play. 
Paasingover  now  to  this  Intter,  observe,  the  intense 
longing  of  the  race  for  soiho  such  higher  and  freer 
state  of  being.  Tliey  call  it  by  no  name.  Probably 
most  of  them  have  but  dimly  conceived  what  they 
ai*e  after.  The  more  evident  will  it  be  that  they  are 
after  this,  when  we  find  them  covering  over  the 
whole  ground  of  life,  and  filling  up  the  contents  of 
history,  with  tlieir  counterfeits  or  midconceive<l 
attempts.  If  the  hidden  fire  is  seen  bursting  up  on 
every  side,  to  vent  itself  in  fiame,  we  may  certjiinly 
know  that  the  ground  is  full. 

Let  it  not  surprise  you,  if  I  name,  as  a  first  illus* 
trntion  here,  the  general  devotion  of  our  race  to 
moneV^  This  passion  for  money  is  allowed  to  be  a 
sordid  passion,-^)ne  that  is  rankest  in  the  least 
generous  and  most  selfish  of  mankind;  and  yet  a 
conviction  has  always  been  felt,  that  it  must  have 
its  heat  in  the  most  central  fires  and  divinest  affini- 
ties of  our  nature.  Thus,  tlie  poet  calls  it  the  auri 
sacra  fames, — saeray  as  being  a  curse,  and  that  in 
the  divine  life  of  the  race.  Childhood  being  passed, 
and  the  play 'fund  of  motion  so  far  spent  that  run- 
ning on  foot  no  longer  appears  to  be  the  joy  it  was, 
the  older  child,  now  called  a  man,  fancies  tlmt  it 
will  make  him  happy  to  ri<lel  Or  he  imagines, 
which  is  much  the  same,  some  loftier  stato  of  heing, 
— <nll  it  rest,  retirement,  competence,  independence, 
— no  matter  by  what  name,  only  be  it  a  condition 
of  use,  ease,  liberty,  and  pure  enjoyment  And  so 
we  find  the  whole  race  at  work  to  cct  rid  of  work  ; 
drudging  themselves  to-day,  in  the  hope  of  play  to- 
morrow.   This  is  that  sacra  fames^  which,  miscon- 


•  Articles :  Berlew  of  **  The  Errors  of  the  Times,''  a 
charge  by  the  £t  £ev.  T.  G.  Bruwnell,  liishup  of  tbo  Diocese 
of  Connecticnt :  New  Englander,  toI.  ii^  lb44.  Evan^-elical 
Alliance :  lb.  v.  1847.  Christian  Comprebcn8irene»s :  lb. 
tL  1848.  The  Cbristlaa  Trinity,  a  Practical  Truth  :  Ik  xll. 
1854. 

In  1847,  Br.  Bnshnell  addressed  a  "  Letter  to  the  Pope,** 
which  was  printed  in  Lohdon. 

t  From  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  1£4S. 


oeiving  its  own  unutterable  longing  after  spiritual 
pli^,  proposes  to  itself  tiie  dull  felicity  of  cessation, 
ana  ortves  the  world  to  madness  in  pursuit  of  a 
counterfeit,  which  it  is  Work  to  obtain,  work  also  to 
keep,  and  yet  harder  work  oftentimes  to  emoy. 

Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  that  profound  passion 
for  the  drama,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
cultivated  nations.  We  love  to  see  life  in  its  feel- 
ing and  activity,  separated  from  its  labor*  and 
historic  results.  Could  we  see  all  human  changes 
transpire  poetically  or  creatively^  that  is,  in  play, 
letting  our  «oul  play  with  them  as  they  poss,  then 
it  were  only  poetry  to  live.  Then  to  admire,  love, 
laagh,-^then  to  abhor,  pity,  weep,— all  were  alike 

?;ratefnl  to  us ;  for  the  view  of  siiiTcriug  separated 
rom  all  reality,  save  what  it  has  to  feeling,  only 
yields  a  painful  joy,  which  is  the  deeper  joy  because 
of  the  pain.  Hence  the  written  driima,  offering  to 
view  in  its  impersonations  a  life  one  side  of  life,  a 
life  in  which  all  the  actings  appear  without  the  ends 
and  simply  ss  in  play,  becomes  to  tlie  cultivated 
reader  a  spri:  g  of  the  intensest  and  most  captivat- 
ing spiritual  incitement.  He  beholds  the  creative 
genius  of  a  man  playing  out  impersonated  groups 
and  societies  of  men,  clothing  each  with  life,  passion, 
individoality,  and  character,  by  the  fertile  activity 
of  his  own  insiiired  feeling.  Meantime  the  writer 
himself  is  hidden,  and  cannot  even  suggest  his 
existence.  Hence  egotism,  which  also  is  a  form  of 
work,  the  dullest,  most  insipid,  least  inspiring  of  all 
human  demonstrations,  is  nowhere  allowed  to  ob- 
trude itsel£  As  a  reader,  too,  he  has  no  ends  to 
think  of  or  to  fear, — ^nothing  to  do,  but  to  play  the 
characters  into  his  foeling  as  creatures  existing  for 
his  sakei  In  this  view,  the  drama,  as  a  product  of 
genius,  is,  within  a  certaui  narrow  limits  the  realicar 
tion  of  piny. 
But  lar  less  effectively,  or  more  faintly,  when  it  is 
i  acted.  Then  the  counterfeit,  as  it  is  more  remote, 
'  is  more  feeble.  In  the  readinff  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clotlie  into  form  and  expression  each  one 
of  the  chnrocters,  and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in 
them  as  freely,  and  sometimes  as  divinely,  as  tncy. 
Whatever  render,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of  true  life 
and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked, 
when  he  becomes  an  auditor  a  a  spectator.  The 
scenery  is  tawdry  and  flat,  the  characters,  defi- 
nitely measured,  have  lost  their  infinity,  so  to 
spenk,  u.-d  thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was 
play  descends  to  Lothii  g  better  or  more  inspired 
than  work.  It  is  calleil  goii.g  to  the  play,  but  it 
should  rather  be  c.nlled  goir  g  to  the  work,  that  is, 
to  see  a  phiy  worked,  (yes,  an  opera  I  that  is  it  I) — 
men  and  women  inspired  through  their  memory, 
and  acting  tlieir  inspirations  by  rote,  panting  into 
love,  numpii  ^  at  the  fountains  of  grief^  whipping 
out  tne  passions  into  fui^,  and  dying  to  fulfil  the 
contract  of  the  evening,  by  a  forced  holding  of  the 
breath.  And  yet  this  feeble  eonnterfeit  of  play» 
which  some  of  us  would  call  only  ''very  tragi<»I 
mirth,"  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  Tliey  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delights 
I  It  is  as  if  a  something  in  their  nature,  higher  than 
\  they  themselves  know,  were  quickened  into  power, 
;  — nsmely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in  which  the 
Lsiimmit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 
I  In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war, 
^  and  the  eager  admiration  yielded  to  warlike  ex- 

{>]oits,  are  resolvfible  principally  into  the  same 
imdamental  cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not 
satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  prudence  and 
economy,  into  sometliing  that  partakes  of  inspira- 
tion, be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Hence  war,  another 
and  yet  more  magnificent  counterfeit  of  plsy. 
Thus  there  is  a  great  and  lofty  virtue  that  we  call 
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conrnfie  (mut-a^))  tokiii|^  otir  name  trcm  the  hesrt 
It  is  tke  greatuesB  of  a  great  heart,  the  repose  and 
confidenoe  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  rested  in  troth 
and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no  ends  ulterior  to 
his  duty,— -duty  itself  is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  ther^ 
fore  as  in  play,  lives  it  as  an  inspiration.  Lifted 
thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  contrivance,  he  is 
also  lifted  above  lear.  Life  to  him  is  the  outgoing 
of  his  great  heart  {heart-age),  action  from  the  heart 
And  because  he  novr  can  die,  without  being  shaken 
or  perturbed  by  any  of  the  dastardly  feelings  that 
belong  to  self-eeekiug  and  work,  becnuse  he  partakes 
of  the  impoasibilitv  of  his  principles,  wo  call  him  a 
hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  sod,  a  man  who 
lias  gone  up  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joT  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so 
great  majesty,  what  could  nappen  but  that  many 
will  covet  both  the  lnteri;al  exaltation  and  the  out^ 
ward  repute  of  it?  Thus  comes  bravery,  which  is 
the  counterfeit,  or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the 
heart,  as  we  have  sail ;  bravery  is  of  the  will.  One 
is  the  spontane:>us  joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  jB^reat 
soul ;  the  other,  bravery,  is  after  an  end  ulterior  to 
itself,  and,  in  that  view,  is  but  a  form  of  work,-— 
about  the  hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men 
undertake.  What  can  be  harder,  in  &ct,  than  to 
act  a  great  heart,  when  one  has  nothing  but  a  will 
wherewith  to  do  it  f 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger, 
bravery  in  it,  doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it  One 
IS  secure  and  tranquil,  the  other  suppresses  agitation 
or  conceals  it  A  right  mind  fortifies  one,  shame 
stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  one,  risk 
the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other.  Fot  if  I  may 
tell  you  just  here  a  very  important  secret,  there  be 
many  that  are  called  heroes  who  are  yet  without 
courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will,  when 
their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence 
what  they  want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the 
tumult  of  their  feat-s  in  the  rage  of  their  passions. 
Enter  the  heart  and  you  shall  hnd,  too  often,  a  das- 
tard spirit  lurking  in  your  hero.  Call  him  still  a 
brave  man,  if  you  will,  only  remember  that  he  locks 
courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty, 
— ^he  whose  soul  is  aimed  by  truth  and  supported 
by  the  smile  of  God, — he  who  meets  life's  perils 
with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers  strength 
by  facing  its  storms,  and  aies,  if  he  is  called  to  die, 
as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if 
we  must  have  heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to  make 
them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant  war  as  a  war  with 
wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  has 
gained  the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  couracire,  still  it 
IB  a  very  imposing  and  plausible  counterfeit  The 
man  himselr  is  told,  after  the  occasion  is  past,  how 
heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  when  once  his 
nerves  have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to 
believe  it  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the 
doll,  uninspired  world  of  economy  and  work,  we 
are  as  ready  to  see  a  hero  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we 
must  have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are 
ready  to  harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any 
man  who  will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus 
we  find  out  occasions  for  war, — wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed, revenges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we  may  feign 
inspiration  and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We 
collect  armies,  and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold  and 
high  colors,  meaning,  by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire 
some  notion  of  a  hero  beforehand.  Then  we  set  the 
men  in  phalanxes  and  squadrons,  where  the  per- 
sonality itself  is  taken  away,  and  a  vast  impersonal 
person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous  and  brave 
monster,  is  all  that  reaiains.    The  masses  of  fierce 


color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the  dancing  plumes,  the 
waving  fla^  tlie  deep  throb  of  the  music  lifting 
every  foot,^under  these  the  living  acres  of  men, 
possessed  by  the  one  thought  of  playing  brave  to- 
day, are  rolled  on  to  battle.  Thunder,  fire,  dust, 
blood,  groans, — what  of  these  f ^nobody  thinks  of 
these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day  is  over, 
and  then  the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new  batch 
of  heroes  1 

And  this  is  the  devil's  play,  that  we  call  war. 
We  have  had  it  going  on  ever  since  the  old  geologic 
era  was  finished.  We  ara  sick  enough  of  the  matter 
of  it  We  understand  well  enough  that  it  is  not 
good  economy.  But  we  cannot  live  on  work.  We 
must  have  courage,  inspiration,  greatness,  play. 
Kven  the  moral  of  our  nature,  that  which  is  to 
weave  us  into  soAal  union  with  our  kind  before 
God,  is  itself  thirsting  after  play  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
have  it  in  good,  why  then  let  us  have  it  in  as  good 
as  we  can.  It  is  at  least  some  comfort,  that  we  do 
not  mean  quite  as  badly  in  these  wars  as  some  men 
B'ly,  We  are  not  in  love  with  murder,  we  are  not 
simple  tigers  in  feeling,  and  some  of  us  come  out  of 
battle  with  kind  and  gentle  qualities  left  We  only 
must  have  our  play. 

Note  also  this,  that,  since  the  metaphysics  of 
fighting  have  been  investigated,  we  have  learned  to 
make  much  of  what  we  call  the  mortU  of  the  army ; 
by  which  we  mean  the  feeling  that  wants  to  phiy  ' 
brave.  Only  it  is  a  little  sad  to  remember  that  this 
same  moral,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  true,  eternal,  moral 
nature  of  the  ma:i  thus  terribly  perverted, — that 
which  was  designed  to  link  him  to  liis  God  and  his 
kind,  and  oiigUt  to  be  the  spring  of  his  imii.ortal 
inspirations^ 

There  hnsbecn  much  of  speculation  among  the 
learned  concerning  the  origin  of  chivalry  ;  nor  has 
it  always  been  clear  to  what  human  elements  this 
singular  institution  is  to  be  referred  But  when  we 
look  on  man,  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  understand- 
ing and  reason,  bnt  as  a  creature  also  of  play,  assen- 
tially  a  poet  in  that  which  constitutes  his  higher 
life,  we  seem  to  have  a  solution  of  the  origin  of 
chivalry,  which  is  sufHeient,  whether  it  be  true  or 
not  In  the  forswearii.g  of  labor,  in  the  brave  ad- 
ventures of  a  life  in  arms,  in  the  intense  ideal  devo- 
tion to  woman  as  her  protector  and  avenger,  in  the 
self-renouncing  and  almost  self-oblivious  worship  of 
honor,— what  do  we  see  in  these  but  the  mock 
moral  doings  of  a  creature  who  is  to  escape  self-love 
and  the  service  of  ends  in  a  free,  spontaneous  life  of 
goodness,— in  whom  courage,  delicacy,  honor,  disin- 
terested deeds,  are  themselves  to  be  the  inspiration, 
as  they  are  the  end,  of  his  being  t 

I  might  also  siiow,  passing  into  the  sphere  of 
religion,  how  legal  obedience,  which  is  wort,  always 
descends  into  su]>erstition,  and  thus  that  religion 
must,  in  its  very  nature  and  life,  be  a  form  of  phiy, 
—a  worship  oflfei*cJ,  a  devotion  paid,  not  for  some 
ulterior  ena,  but  as  being  its  own  end  and  joy.  I 
might  also  show,  in  the  same  manner,  that  all  the 
enthusiastic,  fanatical,  and  properly  quietistic  modes 
of  religion  are  as  raan^  distinct  counterfeite,  and,  in 
that  manner,  illustrations  of  my  subject  But  this ' 
you  will  see  at  a  glance,  without  illustration.  Only 
observe  how  vast  a  field  our  ilhistrations  cover.  I.i 
the  infatuated  zeal  of  our  race  for  the  acquisition  of 
money,  in  the  dranuL  in  war,  in  chivalry,  in  por> 
verted  rehgion, — in  all  these  forms,  covering  almost 
the  whole  ground  of  humanity  with  counterfeits  of 
play,  that  are  themselves  the  deepest  movements  of 
the* race,  I  show  you  the  boundless  sweep  of  this 
divine  instinct,  and  how  surely  we  may  know  that 
the  perfected  stntc  of  man  is  a  state  of  beauty,  truth, 
and  love,  where  life  is  its  own  end  a  .J  joy. 
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GBOROB  DEKISON  PBSNTICB, 

Tbb  editor  of  the  Lonisyille  Jonmal,  is  a  native 
of  Oonneoticnt,  bom  at  Preston,  New  London 
county,  December  18, 1802.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University,  studied  law  but  did  not  engage 
in  the  profession,  preferring  the  pursuits  of  edi- 
torial hfe.  In  1828  he  commenced  theKew  Eng- 
land WseHy  I^eruto  at  Hartford,  a  well  conducted 
and  well  suppoi'ted  Journal  of  a  literary  character, 
which  he  carried  on  for  two  years,  when,  resigning 
its  management  to  Mr.  Whittter,  he  removed  to  the 
West,established  himself  in  Kentucky  at  Louisville, 
and  shortly  became  eilitor  of  the  ^^  Joumal,^^  a 
daily  paper  in  that  city,  In  his  hands  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  esteemed 
newspapers  in  the  country ;  distinguished  by  its 
fidelity  to  Whig  politics,  and  its  earnest,  able  edi- 
torials, no  less  than  by  the  lighter  skirmishing  of 
wit  and  satire.  The  "  Prenticeiana"  of  the  editor 
are  &mous.  If  collected  and  published  with  ap- 
propriate notes  these  moU  would  form  an  amus- 
ing and  instructive  oommentAry  on  the  manage- 
ment of  elections,  newspaper  literature,  ami  po- 
litical oratory,  of  permanent  value  as  a  memorial 
of  the  times. 

The  Louisville  Journal  has  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  education  and  of  the  literary 
interest  in  the  West  It  has  hence  become,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  known  t&«*tes  of  the  editor,  a 
favorite  avenue  of  young  poets  to  the  public. 
Several  of  the  most  successful  ladv  writers  of  the 
West  have  first  become  known  through  their  con- 
tributions to  the  ^^  Journal." 

Mr.  Prentice's  own  poetical  writings  are  nume- 
rous. Many  of  them  first  appeared  in  the  author's 
"Review"  at  Hartford.  A  number  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Everest  in  the  "  Poets  of  Con- 
necticut" Tlioy  are  in  a  serious  vein,  chiefly  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment  and  the  domestic  alfections. 
Our  ^)ec]men  is  tdcen  from  Mr.  GaUagher's 
*^  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the 
West." 

nn  mom  ov  txau. 

€k>ne1  gone  for  cverl — ^like  a  rushing  wave 
Another  yenr  has  burst  upon  the  shore 
Of  earthly  being — and  its  last  low  tones, 
Wandering  in  broken  accents  on  the  air, 
Are  dying  to  an  echo. 

The  gay  Spring, 
With  its  young  chArniB,  has  gone — gone  with  its 

leaves — 
Its  atmosphere  of  roses — ^its  white  clouds 
Smmbering  like  seraphs  in  the  air — ^its  birds 
Telling  their  loves  in  music— and  its  streams* 
Leaping  and  shouting  from  the  up-piled  rocks 
To  make  earth  echo  with  the  joy  of  waves. 
And  Snnuner,  with  its  dews  and  showers,  has 
Its  rninbows  glowing  on  the  distant  cloud 
Like  Spirits  of  the  Storm — its  peaceful  lakes 
Smiling  in  their  sweet  sleep,  as  if  their  dreams 
Were  of  the  opening  flowers  and  budding  trees 
And  overhanging  sky— and  its  bright  mists 
Resting  upon  the  mountain-tops,  as  crowns 
Upon  the  heads  of  ffiants.     Autumn  too 
Has  gone,  with  all  its  deeper  glories — ^gone 
With  its  green  hills  like  altars  of  the  world 
Lifting  their  rich  fruit-offerines  to  their  God- 
Its  cool  winds  straying  'mid  the  forest  aisles 
To  wake  their  thousand  wind-harps — its  serene 
And  holy  sunsets  hanging  o'er  the  West 


Like  banners  from  the  battlements  of  Heaven— 
And  its  still  evenings,  when  the  moonlit  sea 
Was  ever  throbbing,  like  the  living  heart 
Of  the  great  Universe.    Ay— these  are  now 
But  sounds  and  visions  of  the  past—- their  deep, 
Wild  beauty  has  departed  from  the  Earth, 
And  they  are  gathered  to  the  embrace  of  Death, 
Their  solemn  herald  to  Eternity. 

Nor  have  they  gone  alone.    High  human  hearts 

Of  Passion  have  gone  with  thenL    The  fresh  dast 

Is  chill  on  many  a  breast,  that  burned  erewhile 

With  fires  that  seemed  immortal.    Jovs,  that  leaped 

Like  angels  from  the  heart,  and  wanuered  free 

In  life's  young  morn  to  look  upon  tlie  flowei's. 

The  poetry  of  nature,  and  to  list 

The  woven  sounds  of  breeze,  and  bird,  and  stream, 

Upon  the  night4ur,  have  been  stricken  down 

In  silence  to  the  dust    Exultant  Hope, 

That  roved  for  ever  on  the  buoyant  winds 

Like  the  bright,  starry  bird  of  Paradise, 

And  chaunted  to  the  ever-listening  heart 

In  the  wild  music  of  a  thousand  tongues, 

Or  soared  into  the  open  sky,  until 

Night's  burning  gems  seemed  jewelled  on  her  brow, 

Has  riiut  her  drooping  wing,  and  mode  her  home 

Within  the  voiceless  sepulchre.    And  Love, 

That  knelt  at  Passion's  noliest  shrine,  and  gazed 

On  his  heart's  idol  as  on  some  sweet  star. 

Whose  purity  and  distance  make  it  dear. 

And  dreamed  of  ecstasies,  until  his  soul 

Seemed  but  a  lyre,  that  wakened  in  the  glance 

Of  the  beloved  one — ^he  too  has  gone 

To  his  eternal  resting-place.     And  where 

Is  stem  Ambition — he  who  madly  srasped 

At  Glory's  fleeting  phantom — he  who  sought 

His  fame  upon  the  battle-field,  and  longeof 

To  make  his  throne  a  pyramid  of  bones 

Amid  a  sea  of  blood  f    He  too  has  gone  I 

His  stormy  voice  is  mute — his  mighty  arm 

Is  nerveless  on  its  clod — his  very  name 

Is  but  a  meteor  of  the  night  of  years 

Whose  gleams  flashed  out  a  moment  o'er  the  Earth, 

And  faded  into  nothingness.    The  drenm 

Of  high  devotion — ^beauty's  bright  array — 

And  life's  deep  idol  memories — all  have  passed 

Like  the  cloua-ehadows  on  a  starlight  stream, 

Or  a  soft  strain  of  music,  when  the  winds 

Are  slumbering  on  tlie  billow. 

Yet,  why  muse 
Upon  the  past  with  sorrow  t    Though  the  year 
Has  gone  to  blend  with  the  mysterious  tide 
Of  old  Eternity,  and  borne  along 
Upon  its  heavms  breast  a  thousand  wrecks 
of  glory  and  of  beauty — yet,  why  mourn 
That  such  is  destiny  ?    Another  year 
Sncceedeth  to  the  past — in  their  oriffht  round 
The  seasons  come  and  go — the  same  olue  arch. 
That  hath  hung  o'er  uS,  will  hang  o'er  us  yet — 
The  same  pure  stars  that  we  have  loved  to  watch. 
Will  blossom  still  at  twilight's  gentle  hour 
Like  blies  on  the  tomb  of  Day — and  still 
Mim  will  remain,  to  dream  as  he  hath  dreamed. 
And  mark  the  earth  with  passion.    Love  will  spring 
From  the  lone  tomb  of  old  Affections — ^Hope 
And  Joy  and  great  Ambition,  will  rise  up 
As  they  have  risen — and  their  deeds  will  be 
Brighter  than  those  engraven  on  the  scroll 
Of  parted  centuries.    Even  now  the  sea 
Of  coming  years,  beneath  whose  miffhty  waves 
Life's  ereat  events  are  heaving  into  birth, 
Is  tossing  to  and  fro,  as  if  the  winds 
Of  heaven  were  prisoned  in  its  soundless  depths 
And  struggling  to  be  free. 
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"ViTeep  not,  tbat  Time 
Is  passing  on— it  will  ere  long  reveal 
A  orighter  era  to  the  nations.    Hark  I 
Along  the  vales  and  mountains  of  the  earth 
There  is  a  deep,  portentous  murmuring. 
Like  the  swift  rush  of  subterranean  streams. 
Or  like  the  mingled  sounds  of  earth  and  air, 
When  the  fierce  Tempest,  with  sonorous  wing, 
Heaves  his  deep  folds  upon  the  rushing  winds, 
And  hurries  onward  with  his  night  of  clouds 
Against  the  eternal  mountains.    Tis  the  voice 
Of  infant  Freedom — >and  her  stirring  call 
Is  heard  and  answered  in  a  thousand  tones 
From  every  hill-top  of  her  western  home— ■ 
And  lo— it  breaks  across  old  Ocean's  flood— 
And  **  Freedom  I  Freedom  !    is  the  answering  shout 
Of  nations  starting  from  the  spell  of  years. 
The  day-spring  I— see — 'tis  brightenmg  in  the  hea- 
vens! 
The  watchmen  of  the  night  have  caught  the  sign— 
From  tower  to  tower  the  signal-fires  flash  free — 
And  the  deep  watch-word,  like  the  rush  of  seas 
That  heralds  the  volcano's  bursting  flame, 
Is  sounding  o'er  the  earth.     Bright  years  of  hope 
And  life  are  on  the  wing ! — Ton  glorious  bow 
Of  Freedom,  bended  by  the  hand  of  God, 
Is  spanning  Time's  darK  surges.    Its  hiffh  Arch, 
A  type  of  Love  and  Mercy  on  the  cloud, 
Tells,  that  the  many  storms  of  human  life 
Will  pass  in  silence,  and  the  sinking  waves, 
Gathering  the  forms  of  glory  and  of  peace, 
Ueflect  the  undimmed  brightness  of  tne  Heaven&  . 

0HOILB8  E.  ABTHUB  GATABBE. 

Gharlbs  £.  Abthub  Gayabre  was  born  in  Loui- 
siana on  the  8d  of  January,  1805.  He  is  of  mixed 
descent,  Spanish  and  French.  His  father,  Charles 
Anastase  Gayarr6,  and  his  mother,  Marie  Eliza- 
beth 6or6,  were  natives  of  Louisiana.  His  family 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  state,  and  his- 
toric in  all  its  branches  and  roots.  Some  of  his 
ancestors  were  the  contemporaries  of  Bienville 
and  Iberville,  the  founders  of  the  colony. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  edacated  in  New 
Orleans,  at  the  college  of  the  same  name,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  marked  distinction. 
In  1825,  when  Mr.  Edward  Idvingston  laid  before 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  the  criminal  code 
which  he  had  prepared  at  the  reqnest  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Gayarr^,  then  quite  a  youth,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  wluch  he  opposed  some  of  Mr.  Living- 
stones views,  and  particularly  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  which  Mr.  Gayarre  consi- 
dered a  premature  innovation,  and  of  dangerous 
application  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  discussed  at  length.  The  pam- 
phlet produced  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  code  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  the  legislature.  In  1826  Mr.  Gayarr6 
went  to  rhiladelphia,  and  studied  law  in  the  ofiice 
of  William  Rawle.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  city ;  and  in  1830  retnmed  home, 
and  published  in  French  An  Hktorical  Essay  on 
Louisianct^  which  obtained  great  success.  That 
same  year,  only  a  few  months  after  his  return,  he 
was  elected,  almost  by  a  unanimous  vote,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  legislature,  and  was  chosen  by  that  body  to 
write  the  "  Address,"  which  it  sent  to  France,  to 
compliment  the  French  Chambers  on  the  revo- 
lution of  1880.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant or  deputy  attorney-general,  in  1838  pre- 
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siding  jndge  of  the  city  court  of  New  Orleans; 
and  in  1835,  when  he  had  just  attained  the  con- 
stitutional age,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  six  years.  HI  health 
prevented  Mr.  Gayarre  from  taking  his  seat,  and 
compelled  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained until  October,  1843.  In  1844,  shortly 
after  his  return,  Mr.  Gayarre  was  elected  by  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  the  le^slature  of  the  state, 
where  he  advocated  and  carried  several  important 
measures,  among  which  was  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  state,  and  which  in  a  short 
time  effected  a  reduction  of  two  millions  and  a 
hiUf  of  dollars.  In  1816  he  was  re-elected  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term ;  but  on  the  very  day  the 
legislature  met  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
by  Governor  Johnson.  That  office  was  then  one 
of  the  most  important  and  laborious  in  the  state, 
the  secretary  being  at  that  time,  besides  his  ordi- 
nary functions  as  such,  superintendent  of  public 
education,  and  constituting  with  the  treasurer  the 
"Board  of  Currency,"  whose  province  it  is  to 
exercise  supreme  control  and  supervision  over  all 
the  banks  of  the  state.  Mr.  Gayarre  discharged 
his  multifarious  duties  in  a  manner  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  healthy  condition  in  which  he  maintained 
the  banks.  At  the  expiration  of  his  four  years' 
term  of  office,  he  was  re-appointed  secretary  of 
state  by  Grovemor  Walker  in  1 860.  Mr.  Gayarr6, 
during  the  seven  years  he  was  secretary  of  state, 
found  time  to  publish  in  French  a  HUtary  o/Loui- 
siana^  in  two  volumes,  containing  very  curious  do- 
cuments, which  he  had  collected  from  the  archives 
of  France.  He  also  published  in  English,  in  one 
volume,  the  Romanes  qf  the  Jlistory  <^ Louisiana^ 
and  in  English  subsequently  the  History  of  Lovi-^ 
siana^  in  two  volumes.  This  continuous  work  is 
not  a  translation  of  the  one  he  wrote  in  French. 
It  is  cast  in  a  different  mould,  and  contains  much 
matter  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  work. 
The  Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana  is  ap- 
pended to  it  as  an  introduction.  Mr.  Redfield,  of 
New  York,  has  published  Mr.  Gayarre's  history 
of  the  Spanish  Domination  in  Louisiana^  com- 
ing down  to  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  when 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  colony, 
in  which  work  he  makes  some  remarkable  disclo- 
sures in  relation  to  the  Spanish  intrigues  in  the 
West  carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of  General 
Wilkinson  and  others,  from  1786  to  1792,  to  dfe- 
member  the  Union,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  cession. 

As  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Gayarre  made  so 
judicious  a  use  of  the  snm  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  the  state  library;  and  with  the  very 
limited  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which,  at 
his  pressing  request,  was  voted  by  the  legislature 
for  the  purchase  of  historical  documents,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  perseverance  and  atler  two 
years'  negotiations,  in  obtaining  very  important 
documents  from  the  archives  of  Sp.iin,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  histor}' 
of  the  Spanish  Domination  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gayarre  has  lately  given  to  the  public  two 
lectures  on  The  Influence  €fthe  Mechanic  Arts^  and 
a  dramatic  novel,  called  the  School  for  Polities^ 
a  humorous  and  satirical  exhibition  of  the  party 
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frnnda  and  relaxed  political  sentiment  of  the  day, 
which  may  be  preeumed  to  have  grown  oat  of  the 
writer's  experienoes,  some  of  which  sro  detailed, 
in  a  more  matter  of  fact  form,  in  an  ^(^fM*  to  tht 
PtepU  of  the  Stale,  which  he  pnbli-ihed  on  the 
"  Lite  ft-ands  perpetrated  at  the  election  held  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1853,  in  tlie  city  of  New 
Orleans."  Ur.  Guyarri  was  on  that  occa-inn  an 
independent  candidate  for  Congress,  refusing  to 
be  Gontrolltid  by  the  party  orgnnization,  and  wns 
defeated,  thongh  he  pollixl  a  lurge  nnd  inflnentinl 
vote.  His  undisguised  sentiments,  in  regard  to 
the  politncnl  manceavres  of  the  times,  are  freely 
expreitaed  at  the  close  of  his  paniphlet. 

He  haa  since  taken  part  in  the  "Enow-Nothing" 
organization  of  his  native  state;  and  was  one  nf 
the  delegates  esrinded  from  the  general  conncil 
of  the  party  at  Pliitadolphia  in  June,  18S6,  on 
the  gronnd  of  thrfr  positioB  as  Eomnn  Catholics. 
Tliia  drew  fi-om  faim  a  privately  printed  address, 
in  which,  with  animation  and  vigor,  he  handles 
ihe  qu«<tion  of  religions  proscription. 

Ae  a  writer,  the  prose  of  Mr.  Gnyarrt  is  marked 
by  the  French  and  Southern  charnoteristios.  It 
is  warm,  ftill,  rhetorical,  nnd  constantly  finds  ex- 
pression in  poetical  imngery.  In  his  comedy, 
where  the  style  is  restrwned  by  the  converaationiil 
direcmees,  there  are  many  passages  of  firm,  manly 
Enjrlish.  As  nn  historian,  thongh  his  narratives 
are  highly  colored,  in  a  certain  vein  of  poeticnl 
enthusiasm,  they  are  based  on  the  diligent  stiulv 
of  origit.i '  anthorities,  and  are  to  be  conralted  with 
confidence;  the  Bnbjecta  of  his  early  volumes  are 
in  themselves  romantic,  and  tlie  sti^ry  is  always  of 
the  highest  interest.  lii:"  last  volnme  brings  him 
to  the  cliscos^on  of  a  most  important  era  in  onr 
political  history. 

The  oonf  ict  vhich  hod  sprang  up  between  the 
JesuiU  and  Capnchins,  in  ]7SS,  as  to  the  eiamse  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Loubiiaaa,  may  not  have  bMO 


forgotten,  tht  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  ii^iiited  ■ 
JesoJt  his  Yit'ar-Ge...'rjil  in  Kew  Orleuii,  but  the 
Capuchius  preteuiled  tliat  they  hod,  according  to  a 
ooutract  poued  with  the  Iiidia  cmnpaoy,  obtained 
ezdusiTcjurisdictiou  in  Lower  Louiuuia,  aud  there- 
fore had  oppoted  therein  th«  exercise  of  uiypaatural 
fonctiom  by  (be  Jesuita  The  question  remuoed 
undecided  by  the  Superior  Council,  which  felt  con- 
■iderable  reluctance  to  settle  the  coptroversy  by  some 
filial  action,  from  fenr  perhaps  of  turning  against  it- 
self the  hoeLiliCy  of  both  parties,  although  it  leaned 
in  favor  of  tlie  Capachina.  From  sheer  lauitude 
there  had  ensued  a  sort  of  tacit  trace,  wheu  father 
Hilaire  de  Genevcaux,  the  Superior  of  the  Capuchini, 
who,  for  one  of  a  religious  onler  proTerhisUy  lained 

■ud  of  Biugiilu' activity,  quictcened  by  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  temper,  went  to  tisit  Europe,  witliuut  in- 
timating what  he  was  about,  and  returned  with  tha 
title  of  Apostolic  Prothonotary,  under  which  ha 
claimed,  it  teems,  the  power  to  lord  it  over  tiie  Je- 
suit who  wu  the  Vicsr-Genersl  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  Hence  aa  increase  uf  wrath  OD  the  part  of 
the  Jesuits  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel,  which 
ceased  only  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  From  all 
the  French  dominions.  But  the  trium{ih  of  rnther 
Gteeveaux  was  not  of  long  durntion;  for,  iu  1166, 
the  Siiperl<ir  Council,  Ending  that  he  was  opposed 
to  their  scheme  of  iaeurrection,  had  expelled  him  as 
a  perturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  father  Dagubert 
had  become  Superior  of  (he  Capuchina  They  lived 
altogether  in  a  very  fine  house  of  their  own,  and 
there  never  had  been  a  more  hannonious  commu- 
nity than  this  one  was,  nuder  the  rule  of  good  lather 
Dugobert. 
lie  had  come  very  young  in  the  colony,  wher*  *" 


had  chrisleued  and  married  almost  everybody,  i 
that  be  was  looked  upon  sa  a  sort  of  spiritDal  fathi 
to  alL     He  was  emphatically  a 
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contriuliction.  How  could,  indeed,  father  Dsgobeit 
not  tie  popular  with  old  and  yotiiig.  with  both  sexea, 
and  with  every  class!  Who  could  have  complained 
of  cue  whose  breast  harbored  no  ill  feeling  towards 
nnybody,  and  whose  lips  never  uttered  a  haieh  word 
in  reprimand  or  blame,  of  one  who  was  satisfied  with 
himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  provided  he  waa 
allowed  to  look  on  with  his  arms  folded,  leaving 
angels  and  devils  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  nitDre 
in  their  respective  depnrtmentef  Did  not  his  ghoetiy 
subordinates  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased)  And 
if  they  erred  at  times — whv — even  holy  men  were 
known  to  l>e  frail  I  And  why  should  not  their  pec- 
cadilloes be  overlooked  or  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
Uie  good  they  did!  It  was  much  better  (we  may 
fairly  suppose  lum  so  to  have  thought,  from  tu 
knowledge  we  have  of  his  acts  and  character),  for 
heaven  and  for  the  world,  to  let  tiling!  Txa>  smootll 
and  easy,  than  to  mate  any  noise.  Was  there  not 
enough  of  uiinvoiilable  turmoil  in  this  valley  of  tri- 
bulatioDB  and  mi'crifs  t  Beiides,  he  knew  that  God 
waa  merciful,  and  that  all  would  turn  right  in  the 
end.  Whv  should  he  not  have  been  an  indulgent 
she^dierd  for  his  flock,  and  have  smiled  on  the  pro- 


the  nnning  spendthrift  eonld  not  be  checked,^ why 

should  not  he,  father  Diigobeit,  be  permitted,  by 
sitting  at  the  hospitable  board,  to  give  at  least  soma 
digni^  to  Ihe  feast,  and  to  exorcise  away  the  ever 
larking  spirit  of  evil  f  Did  not  Je^us  sit  at  meal 
with  pubUcaDS  and  sinners)    Why  then  should  not 
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father  Dugobert,  vhen  lie  went  out  to  christen,  or 
to  marry  at  some  private  dwelling,  particijiate  in 
oonyiviaiities,  taste  tlie  juice  of  the  grape,  take  a 
hand  in  some  innocent  game,  regale  his  nostrils  with 
a  loxarious  pinch  of  snuff,  and  look  with  approba- 
tion at  the  merry  feats  of  the  dancers  f  Where  was 
the  harm  f  Gould  not  a  father  sanctify  by  his  pre- 
sence the  rejoicings  of  his  children  f  Such  were  per- 
haps some  of  the  secret  reaaonings  of  the  reverend 
capuchin. 

By  some  pedantic  minds  father  Dagobert  mi^ht 
have  been  taxed  with  being  illiterate,  and  with 
knowing  very  little  beyond  the  Utaniesof  the  church. 
But  is  not  ignorance  bliss  f  Was  it  not  to  the  want 
of  knowledge,  that  was  to  be  attributed  the  simpli- 
city of  heart,  which  was  so  edifying  in  one  of  his 
sacred  mission,  and  that  humility  to  which  he  was 
sworn  f  Is  it  not  written ;  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Why  should  he  understand  Latin,  or  so  many  other 
musty  inexplicable  things  ?  Was  not  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  the  cause  of  the  perdition  of  man  ? 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  a  learned  oanuehin? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  portentous  anomaly  (  If 
bis  way  of  iSE»ting,  of  keeping  the  holydays,  of  say- 
ing mass,  of  celebrating  marriages,  of  christening,  of 
^nging  pr^ers  for  the  dead,  and  of  hearing  confes- 
sions, of  inlticting  penance,  and  of  performing  all  his 
other  sacerdotal  functions,  was  contrary  to  the  ritual 
and  to  the  canons  of  the  church — why — ^he  knew  no 
better.  What  eoul  had  been  thereby  endangered  ? 
His  parishioners  were  used  to  his  ways?  Was  he, 
after  fitly  years  of  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
to  change  his  manner  of  working,  to  admit  that  he 
had  blundered  all  the  time,  to  dig  up  what  he  hod 
planted,  and  to  undertake,  when  almost  an  octoge- 
narian, the  reform  of  himself  and  others?  Thus,  at 
least,  argued  many  of  his  frieniis. 

Tliey  were  sure  that  none  could  deny,  that  all  the 
duties  of  religion  were  strictly  performed  by  his  pa- 
rishioners. Were  not  the  women  in  the  daily  habit 
of  confessing  tlieir  sins  f  And  if  he  was  so  very  mild 
in  his  admonitions,  and  so  very  sparing  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  harsh  penance  on  them,  why  not  suppose  that 
it  was  because  the  Saviour  himself  had  oeen  very 
lenient  towards  the  guiltiest  of  their  sev  ?  It  was 
the  belief  of  father  Dagobert,  that  the  faulte  of  wo- 
men proceeded  from  the  head  and  not  from  the 
heart,  because  that  was  always  kind.  Why  then 
hurl  thunderbolts  at  beings  so  exquisitely  Jeliciite 
nnd  so  beautifully  fragile — ^the  porcelain  work  of 
the  creator — when  they  could  be  reclaimed  by  the 
mere  scratch  of  a  rose's  thorn,  and  brought  back  into 
the  bosom  of  righteousness  by  the  mere  pulling  of 
a  silken  string  (  As  to  the  men,  it  is  true  that  they 
never  haunted  the  confessional ;  but  perhaps  they 
had  no  sins  to  confess,  and  if  they  had,  and  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  them,  what  could  he  do? 
Would  it  have  been  sound  polioy  to  have  annoyed 
them  with  fruitless  exhortations,  and  threatened 
them  wi'.h  excommunication,  when  they  would  have 
laughed  ot  the  hrutttm  fvUv/ien  f  Was  it  not  better 
to  humor  them  a  little,  so  as  to  make  good  grow  out 
of  evil  ?  Was  nut  their  aversion  to  confession  re- 
deemed by  manly  virtues,  by  their  charity  to  the 
poor  and  their  generosity  to  the  church  f  Wos  not 
nis  course  of  action  subservient  to  the  interest  both 
of  church  and  state,  within  the  borders  of  which  it 
was  calculated  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillitT, 
by  avoiding  to  produce  discontents,  and  those  dis- 
turbances which  are  their  natural  results  f  Had  he 
not  a  right,  in  his  turn,  to  expect  that  his  repose 
should  never  be  interrupted,  when  he  was  so  sedu- 
lously attentive  to  that  of  others,  and  so  cheerfully 
complying  with  the  exigencies  of  every  flitting  hour  f 


When  the  colonists  had  thought  proper  to  go  into 
an  insurrection,  he,  good  easy  soul,  dia  not  see  why 
he  should  not  make  tiiem  happy,  by  chiming  in  with 
their  mood  at  the  time.  Did  they  not,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, think  themselves  oppressed  and  were  they 
not  contending  for  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
birthriffhts  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Spaniards 
crushed  the  revolution,  he  was  nothing  loth,  as  vicar 
general,  to  present  himself  at  the  portal  of  the  cathe* 
dral,  to  receive  O'Reilly  with  the  honors  due  to 
the  representative  of  royalty,  and  to  bless  the  Spa- 
nish flao.  How  could  he  do  otherwise?  Was  it 
not  said  by  the  Master :  "  render  unto  Cissar  the 
things  which  are  Cnsar's?"  Why  should  the  new 
lords  of  the  land  be  irritated  by  a  factious  and  boot- 
less opposition  ?  Why  not  mollify  them,  so  as  to 
obtain  as  much  from  them  as  possible,  in  favor  of 
his  church  and  of  his  dearly  beloved  flock  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  partial  to  the  Spaniards?  Had 
thej[  not  the  reputation  of  being  the  strictest  catho- 
lics in  the  world. 

Snch  was  the  character  of  father  Dagobert  even 
in  his  youth.  It  had  developed  itself  in  more  vigor- 
ous and  co-ordinate  proportions,  as  his  experience 
extended,  and  it  had  su^ested  to  him  all  his  rules 
of  action  through  life.  With  the  same  harmonious 
consistency  in  ail  its  parts  it  had  continued  to  grow, 
until  more  than  threescore  years  hod  passed  over 
father  Dagobcrt's  head.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  what  a  few  detractors  might  say, 
that  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  blamed,  for  having  logically  oome 
to  the  conclusions  which  made  him  an  almost  uni- 
versal favorite,  and  which  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
*'  his  ease  in  his  own  inn,**  whilst  authorizing  him  to 
hope  for  his  continuing  in  this  happy  state  of  exist- 
ence, until  he  should  be  summonea  to  the  "  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  retumsi"  Certain  it  is  that, 
whatever  judgment  a  rigid  moralist  might,  on  a  close 
analysis,  pass  on  the  character  of  father  Dagobert,  it 
can  nardly  be  denied,  that  to  much  favor  would  be 
entitled  the  man,  who,  were  he  put  to  trial,  could 
with  confidence,  like  this  poor  pnest,  turn  round  to 
his  subordinates  and  fellow-beings,  and  say  unto 
them:  "I  have  lived  among  you  for  better  than 
half  a  century :  which  of  you  have  I  ever  injured  ?" 
Tlierefore,  father  Dagobert  thouglit  himself  possessed 
of  an  unquestionable  right  to  what  he  loved  so  much : 
his  ease,  Doth  in  his  convent  and  out  of  it,  and  his 
sweet  uninterrupted  dozing  in  his  comfortable  arm 
ohair. 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 

Dr.  Bethitxe,  the  popular  divine,  poet,  and  wit, 
was  born  March,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
After  receiviFij;  a  liberal  edaoation,  he  was  or- 
dained in  1820  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  in 
the  following  year  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
coinraniiion.  His  clerical  career  was  commenced 
at  Rhinebeck  on  the  Hudson,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Utica ;  and  in  1834,  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1849,  he  again  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he 
still  remains,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  inflnen- 
tial  congregation. 

Dr.  Bethnne  is  the  author  of  Ths  Fruit  of  tJie 
Spirit,  Early  Lost^  Early  Somed^  The  History 
of  a  Penitent;  all  popular  works  of  a  devotionnl 
character.  In  1848,  he  published  Laye  of  Love 
and  Faiths  and  other  Poeme;  and  in  1850,  a 
volnrae  of  Orations,  and  Occasional  Dieooursee. 
He  has  also  collected  and  pabUahed  a  portion  of 
his  Sermons. 

In  1847,  he  edited  the  first  American  ediMos 
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of  Walton's  Angler,  a  work  which  he  performed 
in  a  carefnl  and  agreeable  manner,  befitting  his 
own  reputation  as  an  enthnsiastic  and  highly 
celebrated  follower  of  the  "  contemplative  man^s 
recreation,'^  and  as  a  literary  scholar. 


<^<^o.O.<3 


Dr.  Bcthone  traces  his  family  descent  from  tho 
Hngnenots,  and  has  frequently  spoken  on  the 
daims  of  that  devout,  industrious,  and  enterpris- 
ing daas  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  countiy,  to 
tiie  national  gratitude  and  reverence.  His  enort.s 
aa  an  after-<liuner  and  off-hand  extempore  speak- 
tf  ,  are  marked  by  genial  humor  and  appreciation 
of  the  subject  before  him.  At  the  convivial  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  he  is  always  called  out; 
and  his  response  is  usually  among  the  most  notice- 
able features  of  the  evemng. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Bethune's  orations  com- 
prises funeral  discourses  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  President  Harriiton 
and  General  Jackson;  lectures  and  College  ai^l- 
dresses  upon  Genius,  Leisure,  its  Uses  and  Abated, 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  the  Prospects  of  Art  in  the 
United  States,  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the 
Duties  of  Educated  Men,  a  Plea  for  Study,  and 
the  Claims  of  our  Country  upon  its  literary'Men. 

She's  fresh  as  breath  of  summer  mom, 

She's  fair  as  flowers  in  spring, 
And  her  voice  it  has  ihe  warbling  gush 

Of  a  bird  upon  the  wing ; 
For  joy  like  dew  shines  in  her  eye, 

Her  heart  is  kind  and  free; 
Tis  gladness  but  to  look  upon 

The  face  of  Alice  Lea 

She  knows  not  of  her  loveliness, 

And  little  thinks  the  while, 
How  the  very  air  grows  beautiful 

In  the  beauty  of  her  smile; 
As  sings  within  the  fragrant  rose 

The  honey-gath'ring  bee, 
So  murmureth  laughter  on  the  lipa 

Of  gentie  Alice  Lee. 

How  welcome  is  the  rustling  breeze 

When  sultry  day  is  o'er  I 
More  welcome  &r  the  graceful  step. 

That  brings  her  to  the  door; 
lis  sweet  to  gather  violets: 

But  O I  how  blest  is  he. 
Who  wins  a  glance  of  modest  love. 

From  lovely  Alice  Lee  I 

IBB  won  tarn  OF  july, 

MAure,  from  her  farthest  border,  gives  the  first  ex- 
ulting shout, 

And  from  New  Hamfsbibb's  granite  heights,  the 
echoing  peal  rings  out; 

The  mountain  &rms  of  staonoh  Yermont  prolong 
the  thundering  call ; 

MASSACHUsnTS  answers :  "  Bunker  Hill  I"  a  watch- 
word for  us  all. 

Rhode  Island  shakes  her  sea-wet  locks,  acclaiming 
with  the  free. 

And  staid  CoNKEcnorr  breaks  forth  in  sacred  har- 
mony. 

The  giant  joy  of  proud  New  York,  loud  as  an  earth- 
quake's roar, 


Is  heard  from  Hudson'^  crowded  banks  to  Erie's 

erowded  shore, 
New  Jebset,  hallowed  by  their  blood,  who  erst  in 

batde  fen. 
At  Monmouth's,  Princeton's,  Trenton's  fight^  joins  in 

the  rapturous  swelL 
Wide  PurmvLVAKiA,  strong  as  wide,  and  troe  as  she 

is  strong. 
From  every  hill  to  vaUey,  pours  the  torrent  tide 

along. 
Stand  up,  stoat  little  Delawaeb,  and  bid  thy  volleys 

roll. 
Though  least  among  the  old  Thirteen,  we  judge  thee 

by  thy  soul  1 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  MaetlahdI  over  the  broad 

Chesapeake 
Her  sons,  as  valiant  as  their  sires,  in  cannonadings 

speak. 
VnoniiA,  nwae  of  Washington,  and  guardian  of  his 

grave. 
Now  to  thine  ancient  glories  torn  the  faithM  and 

the  brave ; 
We  need  not  hear  the  bursting  eheer  this  holy  day 

inspires, 
To  know  that,  in  Columbia's  cause,  **  Virginia  neyer 

tires." 
Fresh  ns  the  evergreen  that  waves  above  her  sunny 

soil. 
North  Cabold(a  shares  the  bliM,  as  oft  the  patriot's 

toil; 
And  the  land  of  Sumter,  Marion,  of  Moultrie,  Pinck- 

ney,  must 
Respond  the  cry,  or  it  will  rise  e^en  frtnn  their  sleep- 
ing dust 
And  Geoboia,  by  the  dead  Vho  lie  along  Savannah's 

blnff. 
Full  well  we  jove  thee,  but  we  ne'er  can  love  thee 

well  enough ; 
From  thy  wild  northern  boundary,  to  thy  green  isles 

of  tne  sea. 
Where  beat  on  enrth  more  gallant  hearts  than  now 

throb  high  in  theef 
On,  on,  'cross  Alabama's  plains,  the  ever-flowery 

gUdes, 
To  where  the  Mississippi's  flood  the   torbid  Oulf 

iuTades; 
There,  borne  from  many  a  mighty  stream  upon  her 

mightier  tide, 
Come  down  the  swelling  long  huzsas  from  all  that 

valley  wide. 
As  wood-crowned  Alleghany's  call,  from  all  her  sum- 
mits high, 
Reverberates  among  the  rocks  that  pierce  the  sunset 

•ky. 
While  on  the  shores  and  through  the  swales  'round 

the  vast  inland  seas, 
The  stars  and  stripes,  'midst  freemen's  songs,  are 

flashing  to  the  breeze. 
The  woodsman,  from  the  mother,  takes  his  boy  upon 

his  knee. 
To  tell  him  how  their  fathers  fought  and  bled  for 

liberty ; 
The  lonely  hunter  sits  him  down  the  forest  spring 

beside. 
To  think  upon  his  country's  worth,  and  feel  his  coun- 
try's pride ; 
While  many  a  foreign  accent,  which  our  God  can 

understand, 
Is  blessing  Him  for  home  and  bread  in  this  free,  fer- 
tile land. 
Yes !  when  upon  the  eastern  ooast  we  sink  to  happy 

rest. 
The  Day  of  Independence  rolls  still  .onward  to  the 

west. 
Till  dies  on  the  Pacific  shore  the  shout  of  jubilee. 
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That  woke  the  morning  with  its  voioe  along  the 

Atlantic  sea. 
— O  God  1  look  down  upon  the  land  which  thou  host 

loved  so  well. 
And  grant  that  in  unbroken  truth  her  children  still 


may  dwell ; 

ffrass 
flow  through  the  vale, 


may 

\  wui 


Kor,  wuile  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill  and  streams 


May  they  forset  their  fathers*  faith,  or  In  their  cove- 
nant fiiilT 

God  keep  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath 
the  sun ; 

"  Gar  country,  our  whole  country,  and  oar  country 
ever  one  I" 

XATIDirAL  OHAaAOTBtmnCS.* 

We  are  emphatieallv  one  people.  The  constant 
and  expanding  flood  of  emigrants  from  less  favored 
'lands  gives  in  some  secUoiis  a  temporary,  superficial 
direrstty  of  customs,  and  even  of  language.  Yet,  as 
they  come  moved  by  an  admiring  wish  to  share  our 
privileffes,  and  a  grateful  respect  for  the  natiou 
which  nas  made  iteelf  so  prosperous,  while  it  sets 
open  itB  gates  so  hospitably  wide,  they  readily  adopt 
our  usages,  and  soon  become  homogeneous  with  the 
mass  through  which  they  are  distributed.  Until 
they  or  their  children  are  educated  in  free  citizen- 
ship, they  follow ;  but  rarely,  and  then  never  suc- 
cessfully, attempt  to  lead.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  IS  the  speech  of  the  nation,  so  it  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  that  rules.  The  sons  of  those  who 
triumphed  in  the  war  of  Indepeiulence  have  sub- 
dued the  distant  forest,  making  the  wilderness  to 
rejoice  with  the  arts  and  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
The  patronymics  borne  by  the  most  influential 
among  them  are  most  frequently  sush  as  are  fami- 
liar and  honorable  among  ua  Summon  together 
the  dwellers  in  any  town  of  our  older,  particularly 
ot  our  more  northern  states,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  state  of  the  Union  where  they 
have  not  relativea  The  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  farthest  west  laughs  over  their  school- boy 
frolics  with  the  representative  of  the  farthest  east 
The  woodsman  on  the  Aroostook  talks  of  his  brother 
on  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  tradesman  in  the  seaport, 
of  his  son,  a  judge,  in  Missouri.  The  true-hearted 
girl,  who  has  left  her  mountain  birth-place  to 
tarn  her  modest  paraphernalia  amidst  the  pon- 
derous din  of  a  mctory  near  the  Atlantic  const, 
dreams  sweetly  on  her  toil-blest  pillow  of  him  who, 
for  her  dear  sake,  is  clearing  a  home  in  the  wilds  of 
Iowa,  or  sifting  the  sands  of  some  Californian  Pao- 
tolua.  We  all  claim  a  conunon  history,  and,  what- 
ever be  our  immediate  parentage,  are  proud  to  own 
ourselves  the  grateful  enildren  of  the  mighty  men 
who  declared  our  country's  independence,  framed 
the  bond  of  our  Union,  and  bought  with  their 
Baered  blood  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  Nor  is  it  an 
insincere  compliment  to  assert,  that,  so  where  you 
will.  New  England  is  represented  by  Sie  shrewdest, 
the  most  enlightened,  the  moat  successfril,  and  the 
most  religious  of  our  young  population.  Nearly  all 
our  teachers,  with  the  authors  of  our  school-books, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  preachers,  as 
well  as  of  our  editors  (the  classes  which  have  the 
greatest  control  over  the  g^wing  <^araeter  of  our 
youth),  come  from  or  receive  Uieir  education  in 
New  &gland.  Wherever  the  New  Enslander  goes, 
he  carries  New  England  with  him.  New  England 
is  his  boast,  his  standard  of  perfection,  and  "  So 
they  do  in  New  England !"  his  confident  answer  to 


*  From  the  Rarvsrd  Address,  "  Claims  of  our  Coantrv  on 
its  Litenuy  Men.** 


all  objeetorsL  Great  as  is  our  reverence  for  thosa 
venerable  men,  he  rather  wearies  us  with  his  inex- 
haustible eulogy  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  he 
seems  to  think,  have  begotten  the  whole  United 
States.  Nay,  enlar^ng  upon  the  somewhat  com- 
placent notion  of  his  ancestors,  that  God  designed 
for  them,  *'  his  chosen  people,"  this  Canaan  of  the 
aboriginal  heathen,  he  looks  upon  the  continent  as 
his  nghtfol  heritage,  and  upon  the  rest  of  us  as 
Hittites,  Jebusites,  or  people  of  a  like  termination, 
whom  he  is  oommissioued  to  root  out^  acquiring  our 
money,  squatting  on  our  wild  lands,  monopolizing 
our  votes,  and  marrying  our  heiressea  Whence,  or 
how  justly,  he  derived  his  popular  tobriqttet,  passes 
the  guess  of  an  anti<^uary ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if 
he  meets  with  a  David,  the  son  of  Jesse  has  often  to 
take  up  the  lament  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ori- 
ginal,— "  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  Brother  Jona- 
than!** Better  still,  his  sisters,  nieces,  female  cousins, 
flock  on  various  honorable  pretexts  to  visit  him 
amidst  his  new  poosessions,  where  they  own  with  no 
Sabine  reluctance  the  constraining  aruor  of  our  un- 
sophisticated chivalry ;  and  happy  is  the  household 
over  which  a  New  England  wife  presides !  blessed 
the  child  whose  cradle  is  rocked  by  the  hand,  whose 
slumber  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  a  New  Eng- 
land mother!  The  order  of  the  Roman  policy  is 
reversed.  He  conquered,  and  then  inhabited;  the 
New  Englander  inhabits,  then  gains  the  mastery,  not 
by  force  of  aiTns,  but  by  mother-wit,  steadiness,  and 
thrift.  That  there  should  be,  among  us  of  the  other 
races,  a  little  occasional  petulance,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  but  it  is  only  superficial  The  New  Eng- 
lander ffoes  forth  not  as  a  spy  or  an  enemy,  and  the 
gifts  which  he  carries  excite  gratitude,  not  fear. 
He  soon  becomes  identified  with  his  neighbors,  their 
interests  are  soon  his,  and  the  benefits  of  his  enter- 
prising cleverness  swell  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  planted  himself,  thus  tending 
to  produce  a  moral  homogeneousness  throughout  the 
<5onfederacy.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
New  England  influence,  diffusing  itself,  like  noiseless 
but  transfonninff  leaven,  through  the  recent  and 
future  states,  while  it  makes  them  precious  as  allies, 
would  also  make  them  formidable  as  rivals,  terrible 
as  enemiesw  The  New  Englander  loses  little  of  his 
main  characteristics  by  migration.  He  is  as  shrewd, 
though  not  necessarily  as  economical,  a  calculator  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  his  brethren  in  the 
east,  and  as  brave  as  his  lathers  were  at  Lexin^n 
or  Charlestown.  It  were  the  height  of  suicidal 
folly  for  the  people  of  the  maritime  states  to  att<snpt 
holding  as  subjects  or  tributaries,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  people  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  but  those  who  have  not  travelled 
among  our  prairie  and  forest  settlements  can  have 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  filial  reverence,  the  deferen- 
tial respect,  the  yeaminff  love,  with  which  they 
turn  to  the  land  where  their  fathers  sleep,  and  to 
you  who  guard  their  sepulchres.  The  soul  knows 
nothing  of  distance ;  ana,  in  their  twilight  musings, 
they  can  scarcely  teU  which  is  dearer  to  their  hearts 
— ^tne  home  of  the  kindred  they  have  left  behind 
them,  or  the  home  they  have  won  for  their  off- 
spring. Be  it  your  anxious  care,  intolligent  gentle- 
men of  New  England,  that  so  strong  a  bond  is  never 
strained  to  rupture  1 

To  your  Pilffrim  Fathers  the  highest  place  may 
well  be  accorded;  but  forget  not,  that,  about  the 
time  of  their  landing  on  uie  Rock,  there  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  faith  and 
descents— men  equally  loving  freedom — men  from 
the  seapwoshed  cradle  of  modem  constitutional  free- 
dom, whose  union  of  frce-burgher-eities  taught  us 
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Uie  leflflon  of  confederate  independent  aoTereiffntiea, 
vhose  uree  were  as  free,  long  centuries  before 
Magna  Charta,  as  the  English  are  now,  and  from 
whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received  the 
boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the  states- 
general  had  recognised  as  a  primary  article  of  their 
government  when  first  established ;  men  of  that 
stock,  which,  when  offered  their  choice  of  favors 
from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  University ;  men 
whose  martyr-sires  had  baptised  their  land  with  their 
blood;  men  who  had  flooded  it  with  ocean-waves 
rather  tlian  yield  it  to  a  bigot-tyraut ;  men,  whose 
virtues  were  as  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as 
poetry ; — the  men  of  Holland !  Mingled  with  these, 
and  still  further  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their 
fortunes  broken,  but  their  spirit  unbendius  to  pre- 
late or  prelate-ridden  king.  There  were  owers  (and 
a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field  and 
council^; — ^but  those  were  the  spirits  whom  Qod 
made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  charac- 
ter. Here,  like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  off  from  the  land  of  bondage,  they 
were  educated  for  their  high  calling,  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  times,  onr  confederacy  with  its  Constitu- 
tion was  founded  Already  there  had  been  a  salu- 
tary mixture  of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the 
Anglo-Siixon  ascendency.  The  nation  grew  morally 
strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work 
was  delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation,  ^'ow  God 
is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from  all 
the  European  stocks,  to  "  make  of  them  all  one  new 
VAN !"  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not  the  Gaul, 
not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  Amshican.  Here  they 
will  unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law, 
will  share  one  interest  Spread  over  the  vast  region 
from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  Eastern  to  Wesf^ 
em  oce:m,  every  variety  of  climate  giving  them 
choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  temperament, 
the  ballot-box  fusing  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall 
have  one  national  will  What  is  wanting  in  one 
race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies 
of  the  others ;  and  what  is  excessive  in  either, 
checked  by  tlie  counter-action  of  the  rest  Kay, 
though  for  a  time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their 
foreign  vernacular,  our  tongue,  so  rich  in  ennobling 
literature,  will  be  the  tongue  of  the  nation,  the  lan- 
guage of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its  maj&^ty. 
Eteonai.  God!  who  seest  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning, thou  alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of 
this  people  I 

SDWARD  6ANP0RD, 

A  POET,  essayist,  and  political  writer,  is  the  eon  of 
the  late  Nathan  Sanford,  Chancellor  of  the  State, 
and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  where  he  was 
gradnated  in  1824.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  ofiSce  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  but  his  tastes  were  opposed  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  he  did  not  pursue  it 

He  began  an  editorial  career  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Brooklyn ;  was  next  associated  with 
the  New  York  Standard ;  and  when  that  paper  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  commercial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  day,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  difficnlties  in  politics 
which  occurred  after  the  second  year  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  paper  led  him  to  undertake  an 
engagement  at  Wa8hington  with  Mr.  Blair  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  then  the 
organ  of  the  Van  Buren  administration.  In  this 
relation  his  pen  was  employed  in  the  advocacy 
and  development  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  then 


under  discnsrion  preyions  to  its  establishment  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
oountry. 

The  iUnesB  of  his  Mber  now  withdrew  him 
from  Washington  to  the  family  residence  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Islfljid.  At  this  time  he  held  the  office, 
at  New  York,  of  Secretary  to  the  Commission 
to  return  the  duties  on  goods  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1835.  He  was  subsequently  Assis- 
tant Naval  Officer. 

In  1843,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  while  there  was  an  ao- 
tive  and  efficient,  though  quiet  political  manager 
and  leader. 

An  anecdote  of  the  Capitol  exhibits  his  poetic 
talent  One  day  in  the  senate  room  he  received 
a  note  from  a  correspondent  on  business;  it  was 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  whole  house 
in  llie  hurry  and  confusion  which  attend  its  last 
moments.  He  had  a  score  or  more  measures  to 
hurry  through,  and  numerous  others  to  aid  in 
their  passage,  and  thus  pre-sed,  answered  the  let- 
ter handed  to  him.  A  few  days  after  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  written  this  haSty  re- 
ply in  excellent  verse. 

Of  the  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Sanford,  a 
few  only  have  appeared  with  liis  name.  Mr. Bry- 
ant included  the  quaint  and  poetical  Addrett  to 
Black  Hawls  in  his  collection  of  American  poems, 
and  Mr.  Hoffinan  pi'esented  this  and  the  author's 
Address  to  a  Mosquito,  written  in  a  similar  vein, 
in  tlie  "  New  York  Book  of  Poetir." 

To  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Mr.  San- 
ford has  been  a  frequent  and  genial  contributor. 
His  poem,  77i«  Zoom  of  the  Shell  Fishes,  has  been 
justly  admired  for  its  fancy  and  sentiment,  in 
delicate  flowing  verse,  as  he  sings — 

Not  in  the  land  where  bennty  loves  to  dwell, 
And  bards  to  sing  that  beauty  dwelleth  there  : 

Not  in  the  land  whei*e  rules  th*  enchanter's  spell 
And  faehion's  beings  beautiful  and  rare ; 

Not  in  such  Innd  are  laid  the  scenes  I  teU. 
No  odors  float  upon  its  sunny  air ; 

No  ruddjr  vintaffe,  and  no  tinted  flowers 

Gladden  its  fieloi  or  bloom  within  its  bowersi 

Mine  is  a  lowlier  lay — ^the  unquiet  deep— 
The  world  of  waten ;  where  man's  puny  skill 

Has  but  along  its  surface  dared  to  creep : 
The  quaking  vassal  of  its  wayward  will, 

Exultant  only  when  its  calm  wayes  sleep. 
And  its  rough  voice  is  noiseless  all  and  still. 

And  trembling  when  its  crested  hosts  arise, 

Roused  from  Sieir  slumbers  by  the  wind's  wild  cries. 

None  but  the  dead  have  visited  its  eaves; 

None  but  the  dead  pressed  its  untrampled  floor. 
Eyes,  but  all  sightless,  glare  beneath  its  waves, 

And  forms  earth's  worshippers  might  well  adore^ 
lie  in  their  low  and  ever  freshened  grayes. 

All  cold  and  loyeless  far  beneath  its  roar. 
The  bright-eyed  maiden  and  the  fair-haired  bride, 
And  sire  and  son  there  slumber  side  by  side. 

Smile  not  ye  wise  ones  at  my  lowly  lay. 
Nor  deem  it  strange  that  underneath  a  shell 

High  thoughts  exert  their  eyer  ruling  sway 
And  soft  affections  scorn  not  there  to  dwdL 

That  in  an  oyster's  breast  the  living  ray 
Of  mind  beams  forth;  or  that  its  young  thoughts 
swell 
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Lew  yaaniinsly  in  pride  of  place  or  birth 
Than  aught  Siat  breathes  upuu  oar  tipper  earth. 

Of  blighted  hopes  and  confidence  betrayed — 
Of  princely  dames  and  wights  of  low  degree— 

The  story  of  a  high-born  oyster  moid 
And  her  calm  lover,  of  low  family : 

And  how  they  met  beneath  their  oft  sought  shade. 
The  spreading  bmiiches  of  a  coral  tree, 

Attended  by  a  periwinkle  page, 

Selected  chiefly  for  his  tender  age. 

Sing  scaly  music  — .^— — 

The  beet  of  Mr.  Sanford^s  poetical  effusions  are 
of  this  airy,  delicate  mood,  facile  and  elegant. 

His  occasional  political  squibs  were  quite  in  the 
Croaker  vein,  as  in  this  parody  at  the  expense  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  llurrison  log-cabin  campaign. 

▲  HABO-CXDBB  JCXLODT. 

Aw^^TiB  the  last  rose  of  ssnxnor. 

Tis  the  last  of  Whig  loafers 

Left  singing  alone. 
All  his  pot-house  oompanions 

Are  mddled  and  gone. 
No  flower  of  his  kindred. 

No  rum-blossom  nigh, 
W^ith  a  song  on  his  lips 

And  a  drop  iu  his  eye. 

ril  not  leave  thee,  thou  rose-bud. 

To  pine  on  the  stem, 
Since  the  others  are  snoring, 

Go  snore  thou  witli  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  lay 

A  soft  plank  *neiith  thy  bend. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  cabin 

Lie,  liard-cider  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  the  Whigs  all  decay. 
And  no  cider  is  left  us 

To  moisten  our  clay. 
When  the  Whigs  are  all  withered, 

And  hard-cider  gone, 
Oh  *.  who  would  inhabit 

This  sad  world  alone? 

As  an  essayist,  Mr.  Sanford  holds  a  veiy  hap- 
py pen.  His  articles  of  this  class,  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  touch  lightlv  and  pleasantly  on 
cheerful  topics.  A  humorous  description  of  a  city 
celebrity,  A  Charcoal  Sketch  of  Pot  Fie  Pal- 
fn&Ty  first  published  in  the  old  Mirror,  is  a  highly 
felicitous  specimen  of  his  powers  in  Uiis  line,  and 
is  quite  as  worthy  in  its  way  as  a  satire  as  the 
celebrated  Memoir  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Paiish. 


ABPl 


TO  BIAOXXAWX. 

There^s  beauty  on  thy  brow,  old  chief!  the  high 

And  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould. 
And  the  keen  flashing  of  thy  fhll  dark  eye 

Speaks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  oold, 
Of  passions  scathed  not  by  the  blight  of  time, 

Ambition,  that  survives  the  battle  rout 
The  man  within  thee  scorns  to  play  the  mime 

To  gaping  crowds  that  comiMus  thee  about 
Thou  walkest,  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  side. 
Wrapped  in  fierce  hate,  and  high  unconquered  pride. 

Chief  of  a  hundred  warriors  f  dost  thou  yet- 
Vanquished  and  captive-— dost  thou  deem  that 
here — 

The  glowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set^ 
Dull  night  has  closed  upon  tliy  bright  career! 


Old  forest  lion,  caught  and  oaged  at  last, 
Dost  pant  to  roam  aeain  thy  native  wild 

To  gloat  upon  the  life-blood  lowing  fisst 

Of  thy  crushed  rictims;  and  to  slay  the  child, 

To  dabble  in  the  gore  of  wives  and  mothers, 

And  kill,  old  Tiu*k!  thy  harmless  palo-fisoed  bro- 
thers 

For  it  was  cruel.  Black  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 

The  dove-cotes  of  the  peaceful  pioneers, 
To  let  thy  pride  commit  such  fierce  and  utter 

Slaughter  among  the  folks  of  the  frontiers. 
Though  thine  be  old,  hereditary  hate, 

Begot  in  wrongs,  and  nursed  in  blood,  until 
It  haa  become  a  madness,  'tis  too  late 

To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power,  and  will, 
To  rob  thee  of  thy  hunting  grounds  and  fountains, 

And  drive  thee  back  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

Spite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifference. 

There's  much  thou'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy 
wonder. 
Wakes  not  upon  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 

The  cannon's  harsh  and  pealing  voice  of  thunder! 
Our  big  canoes,  with  white  and  wide-spread  wings, 

That  sweep  the  waters,  as  birds  sweep  the  sky ; — 
Our  steamboats,  with  their  iron  lungs,  hke  things 

Of  breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  by ! 
Or  if  thou  scoru'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocean. 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  railroad  locomotion! 

Thou'st  seen  our  Museums,  beheld  the  dummies 

That  grin  in  darkness  in  their  ooflin  cases ; 
What  tliiuk'st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummies. 

So  that  tlie  worms  shrink  firom  their  dry  embraces  \ 
Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  the  stage 

Struttipg,  in  paint  ancl  feathers,  for  an  hour ; 
Thou'st  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  tragic  rage. 

Seen  their  eyes  glisten  and  tlieir  dark  brows 
lower. 
Anon,  thou'st  seen  them,  when  their  wrath  cooled 

down. 
Pass  in  a  moment  from  a  king — to  clown. 

Tliou  seest  these  things  unmoved,  say'st  so,  old  fel- 
low! 
Then  tell  us,  have  the  white  man's  glowing  daugh- 
ters 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  motion !    Hast  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so,  of  our  fire  waters  ? 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.    They 
First  make  them  cowards,  and  then  white  men's 
slaves. 
And  sloth,  and  penury,  and  passion's  prey. 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  a  day  goes. 
But  kills  some  Fozos,  Sacs,  and  Winnebugoes. 

Say,  does  thy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away ! 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest  home, 
The  hillside,  where  thy  young  papooses  play. 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 
Come  not  the  wailing  of  thy  gentle  squaws, 

For  their  lost  warrior,  loud  upon  thme  ear, 
Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  huzzas. 

That,  yelled  at  every  comer,  meet  thee  here  f 
The  wife  that  made  that  shell*decked  wampum  belt. 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her,  and  melt 

Chafes  not  thy  heart,  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 

Of  the  caged  bird  asainst  his  prison  bars. 
That  thou  the  crownea  warrior  of  the  wes^ 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest  wars, 
Should'st  in  thy  nffe  become  a  raree-show 

Led  like  a  walking  bear  about  the  town, 
A  new  caught  monster,  who  is  all  the  go. 

And  stai^  at  gratis,  by  the  gapinff  oTown  ! 
Boils  not  thy  blood,  while  thus  thouTt  led  about^ 
The  sport  and  moekery  of  the  rabble  rout ! 
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Whence  cam^  thy  oold  philosophy!  whence  eame, 

Thou  tearlesft,  stern,  and  unoompluning  one, 
The  power  that  taught  thee  thus  to  veil  the  flame 

Of  thy  fierce  passions  t    Tliou  deepiseet  fun, 
And  thy  proud  spirit  sooms  the  white  men's  glee. 

Save  thy  fierce  sport  when  at  the  funeral  pile. 
Of  a  hound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  horrid  laugh  with  dying  smile^ 
Thy  face,  in  length  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's, 
Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 

Proud  scion  of  a  noble  stem  1  thy  tree 

Is  bUnched,  and  bare,  and  seared,  and  leafless 
now. 
rn  not  insult  its  lUlen  majesty, 

Nor  drire  with  careless  hand  the  ruthless  plough 
Orer  its  roots.    Tom  from  its  parent  mould, 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  its  fresh,  free,  balmy  air. 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold. 

New,  barren  earth  ;  no  life  sustains  it  there. 
But  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  thiug, 
Hiough  crowuless,  powerless,  "  every  iuch  u  kiug." 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature, 

Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy ; 
The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature. 

And  thy  curled  lip  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy, 
Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 

Let  him  who  doubts  them,  meet  thine  eagle  eye. 
He'll  quail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow 

All  questions  of  thy  noble  £smily ; 
For  thou  may'st  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 
A  leader  in  our  city  good  society. 

TO  A  X08QIJIT0. 

His  voice  WM  very  soft,  pcntic,  and  ]ow.—Khiff  Lear, 
ThoQ  of  the  soft  low  voiee.— ifr«.  littnatiB. 

Thou  sweet  musician  that  around  my  bcvl, 

Dost  nightly  come  and  wind  thy  little  horn, 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed'st  thou  my  ear  with  music  till  'tis  morn  ? 
The  wind-hum's  tones  are  not  more  soft  than  tbiae. 

The  hum  of  falling  waters  not  more  sweet, 
I  own,  indeed  I  own  thy  song  divine, 

And  when  next  year's  warm  sunmier  night  we 
meet, 
(Till  then  farewell  1)  I  promise  thee  to  be 
A  patient  listener  to  thy  minstrelsy. 

Thou  tiny  minstrei,  who  bid  thee  discourse 

Such  eloquent  music?  was't  thy  tuneful  sire? 
Some  old  musician  ?  or  did'st  take  a  course 

Of  lessons  from  some  master  of  the  lyre  ? 
Who  bid  thee  twang  so  sweetly  thy  small  trump  ? 

Did  Norton  form  thy  notes  so  clear  and  full  t 
Art  a  phrenologist,  and  is  thy  bump 

Of  song  developed  on  thy  little  skull? 
At  Niblo  B  hast  thou  been  when  crowds  stood  mute, 
Drinking  the  bird-like  tones  of  Cuddy's  flute? 

Tell  me  the  burden  of  thy  ceaseless  song — 

Is  it  thy  evenbg  hymn  of  grateful  prayer? 
Or  lav  of  love,  thou  pipest  throush  the  long 

Still  night  ?    With  song  dost  drive  away  dull  care  ? 
Art  thou  a  vieuz  garyon,  a  gay  deceiver, 

A  wandering  blade,  roaming  in  search  of  sweets^ 
Pledging  thy  faith  to  every  fond  believer 

Who  thy  advance  with  half-way  shyness  meets  ? 
Or  art  o'  the  softer  sex,  and  sing'st  in  glee 
"  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

Thou  little  Siren,  when  the  nymphs  of  yore 

Charmed  with  their  songs  till  folks  forgot  to  dine 

And  starved,  though  musio  fed,  upon  their  shore. 
Their  voices  breathed  no  softer  lays  than  thine ; 

They  sang  but  to  entice,  and  thou  dost  sing 
Ajb  if  to  lull  our  senses  to  repose^ 


That  thou  may'st  uae  unharmed  thy  little  sting 

The  very  moment  we  begin  to  doze: 
Thou  worse  than  Syren,  thirsty,  fierce  blood-sipper. 
Thou  living  Vampire  and  thou  Gallinipper. 

Nature  is  full  of  musie,  sweetly  aing» 

The  bard  (and  thou  sing^st  sweetly  too)i  ' 
Through  the  wide  eireuit  of  created  things. 

Thou  art  the  living  proof  the  bard  sings  true. 
Nature  is  full  of  thee:  On  every  shore, 

'Neath  the  hot  sky  of  Congo's  dusky  child. 
From  warm  Peru  to  icy  Labrador, 

The  world's  free  eiticen  thou  roamest  wild. 
Wherever  "  mountains  rise  or  oceans  roll," 
Thy  voice  is  heard,  from  **  Indus  to  the  pole.' 

The  incarnation  of  Queen  Mab  art  thou, 

And  •*  Fancy's  midwife,"— thou  dost  ni^tly  sip 
With  amorous  proboscis  bendinff  low. 

The  honey-dew  from  many  a  Udy's  lip— 
(Though  that  they  "straight  on  kisses  droam"  I 
doubt) 

On  smiling  faces  and  on  eyes  that  weep, 
Thou  lightest,  and  oft  with  "  sympathetic  snout" 

**  Tieklest  men's  noses  as  they  ue  asleep ;" 
And  sometimes  dwellest,  if  I  rightly  scan, 

"  On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Yet  thou  canst  glon*  in  a  noble  birth. 

As  rose  tlje  sea-born  Venus  from  the  wave, 
So  didst  thou  rise  to  life ;  the  teeming  earth. 

The  living  water,  and  the  fre^  air  gave 
A  portion  of  their  elements  to  create 

Thy  little  form,  though  beauty  dwells  not  there. 
So  lean  and  gaunt  that  economic  fate 

Meant  thee  to  feed  on  music  or  on  air. 
Our  veins'  pure  juices  were  not  made  for  thee. 
Thou  living,  singing,  stinging  atomy. 

The  hues  of  dying  sunset  are  most  fair. 

And  twilight's  tints  just  fnding  into  night. 
Most  duskv  soft ;  and  so  thy  soft  robes  are 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  tak'st  thy  flight. 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thine ; 

Sweet  are  the  wind  harp's  tones  at  distance  heard ; 
Tis  sweet  in  distance  at  tne  day's  decline. 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evening's  bird. 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 
Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  note. 

The  autumn  winds  are  wnilin^:  'tis  thy  dirge; 

Its  leaves  are  sear,  prophetic  of  thy  doom. 
Soon  the  cold  rain  will  whelm  thee,  as  the  surge 

Whelms  the  tost  mariner  in  its  watery  tomb. 
Then  soar  and  sing  thy  little  life  away  : 

Albeit  thy  voice  is  somewhat  husky  now. 
Tis  well  to  end  in  music  life's  last  day. 

Of  one  so  gleeful  and  so  blithe  as  thou. 
For  thou  wilt  soon  live  through  its  joyous  houra. 
And  pass  away  with  autumn's  dying  flowei's. 

SOHO — UQTATKn  FBOM  TH«  FRSNCn. 

If  Jove,  when  he  made  this  beautiful  world. 

Had  only  consulted  me. 
An  ocean  of  wine  should  flow  in  the  place 

Of  the  brackish  and  bitter  sea. 
Red  wine  should  pour  from  the  fruitful  clouds 

In  place  of  the  tasteless  rain. 
And  the  fountains  should  bubble  in  ruby  rills 

To  brim  the  sparkling  main. 

No  tnat  should  gjrow  but  the  round,  full  grape. 

No  bowers  but  the  shady  vine. 
And  of  all  eartli's  flowers,  the  queenly  rose 

Should  alone  in  her  beauty  uine ; 
I'd  have  a  few  lakes  for  the  ehoieest  juice. 

Where  it  might  grow  mellow  and  old, 
And  my  lips  should  serve  as  a  sluice  to  drain 

Those  seas  of  liquid  gold* 


EDWARD  SANFOfiD. 
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OBAIOOAL  OICH  OF  roT  ph 

The  poets  have  told  ub  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  be 
a  great  man,  without  pooeooaing  also  a  ehronicler  of 
one's  greatnoMi    Brave  and  wise  men — ^perhaps  the 
brarest  and  wisest  that  erer  lived — ^have  died  and 
been  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  poet  or  an 
historian  to  immortalize  their  valor  or  their  wisdom. 
Immortality  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  might  of  one 
man  alone.    Though  its  elaimant  be  strong  and  ter^ 
nble  as  an  army  with  banners^  he  oan  never  succeed 
without  a  trumpeter.    He  may  embody  a  thousand 
minds;   he  may  have  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
arms— his  enemies  may  quail  before  him  as  the  de- 
generate Italians  quailed  before  the  ruthless  sabaoth 
of  the  north ;  but  without  a  chronicler  of  his  deeds, 
he  will  pass  by,  like  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind,  with 
none  to  teU  wnence  he  cometh,  or  whither  he  goeth. 
A  great  man  should  always  keep  a  literary  friend  in 
pay,  for  he  may  be  assured  that  his  greatness  will 
never  be  so  firmly  established  as  to  sustain  itself 
without  a  prop.    Achilles  had  his  ^et ;  and  tlic  an- 
ger of  the  nereid-born  and  Styz-dipped  hero  is  as 
savage  and  bitter  at  this  late  day,  as  if  he  had  just 
poui^  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath.      The  favorite 
son  of  the  queen  of  love,  albeit  a  pious  and  ezemplo- 
17  man,  and  free  from  most  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
erring  but  oharming  mother,  might  have  travelled 
more  than  the  wandering  Jew,  and,  without  the  aid 
of  a  poet,  the  eourse  of  ms  voyage  would  now  be  as 
little  known  as  the  journal  or  a  modern  tourist,  six 
mouths  from  the  day  of  its  publication.     The  fates 
decreed  him  a  bard,  and  the  world  is  not  only  inti- 
mate with  every  step  of  hie  wayfaring,  but  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  it  has  been  puzzling  itself  to  discover 
his  startinff-place.     There  has  lived  but  one  man 
who  has  disdained  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mor- 
tals, and  finished  with  his  pen  what  he  began  with 
his  sword.     We  refer  to  the  author  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  that  the  world  ever  saw.    Let  us 
descend  for  a  step  or  two  in  the  scale  of  greatness, 
and  see  whence  the  lesser  lights  of  immortality  have 
derived  their  lustre.     The  Cretan  Icarus  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  a  fowl,  and  was  drowned  for  all 
his  wings,  yet  floats  in  the  flights  of  song,  while  the 
names  of  a  thousand  wiser  and  better  men  of  his  day 
passed  away  before  their  bodies  had  scarcely  rottel 
A  poorer  devil  than  the  late  Samuel  Patch  never 
cumbered  this  €ur  earth ;  but  he  is  already  embalmed 
in  verse,  and  by  one  whose  name  cannot  soon  die. 
A  cunningpen  lias  engrossed  the  record  of  his  deeds, 
and  perfected  his  judgment  roll  of  fame.     He  is  a  co- 
heir in  glory  with  the  boy  of  Crete — the  one  flew, 
and  the  other  leaped,  into  immortality. 

There  is  one  name  connected  with  the  annals  of 
our  city,  which  should  be  snatched  from  oblivion. 
Would  that  a  strong  hand  could  be  found  to  grasp 
it,  for  it  is  a  feeble  clutch  that  now  seeks  to  drag  it 
by  the  locks  from  the  deep  forgetfulness  in  which  it 
IS  &st  sinking.  Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed, 
since  the  last  bell  of  the  last  of  the  bellmen  was  rung, 
since  the  last  joke  of  the  joke-master  general  of  our 
goodly  metropolis  was  uttered,  since  the  last  song  of 
our  greatest  street-minstrel  was  sung,  and  the  last 
laugh  of  the  very  soiU  of  laughter  was  pealed  forth. 
Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  public 
recollection  of  the  man  who  made  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  any  other  of  his  time,  is  already  dim  and 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial.  A  brief  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  man  has  found  admittance  into  the 
ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  enter  his  immortality  01  reeord  in  a  place 
where  future  ages  will  be  more  likely  to  find  it  As 
I>r.  Johnson  would  have  said,  '*  of  Pot  Pie  Palmer, 
let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  reminisoenoe." 


The  character  of  Pot  Pie  Palmer  was  a  kindly  min- 
gling of  the  elements  of  good-nature,  gentleness  of 
spirit,  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception,  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  mankind,  and   an  ambition, 
strange  and  peculiar  in  its  aspirations,  but  bouivdless. 
There  were  sundry  odd  veins  and  streaks  which  ran 
through  and  wrinkled  this  goodly  coinpound,  in  the 
shape  of  auips  and  quirks  and  quiddities,  which 
crossed  eacn  other  at  such  strange  angles,  and  turn- 
ed round  such  short  corners,  that  few  were  able  to 
analyse  the  moral  anatomy  of  the  man.      It  ia  not 
strange  then,  that  his  character  should  have  been 
ffenei'ally  misunderstood.      He  was  a  jester  by  pro- 
rossion,  but  he  was  no  mime.      Unlike  a  clown  at  a 
country  fair,  who  ^rins  for  half-pence,  he  asked  no 
compensation  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  public 
mirth.    He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing men  merry,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  calling  to 
put  the  world  in  good  humor,  and  it  has  never  been 
ninted  that  he  received  a  shilling  from  the  corpora- 
tion for  his  extra  services  in  the  cause  of  happiness 
and  contentment    He  might  have  been  ns  serious  as 
his  own  cart-horse,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  losing 
his  place.     If  he  had  preserved  a  becoming  gravity, 
he  mi^ht  have  aspirea  to  a  higher  office  than  that  of 
the  chief  of  the  corporation  scavengers ;  for  a  long 
face  has  ever  been  a  passport  to  preferment     But 
he  disdained  to  leave  his  humble  calling  as  long  as 
he  was  sure  he  could  remain  at  its  head.    He  knew 
full  well  that  there  were  few  who  could  chime  with 
him,  and  he  would  play  second  to  no  man's  music 
Ho  was  mirthful,  partly  from  a  spirit  of  philaAthro- 
py,  and  partly  because  he  was  so  filled  with  gleeful 
and  fantastic  associations,  that  they  overflowed  in 
spite  of  him.     He  was  not  merely  a  passive  instru- 
ment that  required  the  cunning  touch  of  a  muster  to 
awaken  its  music,  or  like  a  wind-harp  that  is  voice- 
less till  the  wind  sweeps  over  it    He  was  a  piece  of 
mechanism  that  played  of  its  own  accord,  and  was 
never  mute,  and  his  notes  were  as  varied  as  those  of 
a  mock-bird.      If  there  were  those  around  him  who 
could  enjoy  a  joke,  he  offered  them  a  fair  share  of  it, 
and  bade  tncm  partake  of  it  and  be  thankful  to  the 
giver :  and  if  there  was  no  one  at  hand  with  whom 
to  divide  it,  he  swallowed  it  himself — and  with  an 
appetite  that  would  make  a  dyspeptic  forget  that  he 
haa  a  stomach. 

He  was  the  incarnation  of  a  jest  His  face  was  a 
broad  piece  of  laughter,  done  in  flesh  and  blood. 
His  nose  had  a  whimsies!  twist,  as  the  nose  of  a  hu- 
morist should  have.  His  mouth  had  become  elon- 
gated by  frequent  cochinnations ;  for  his  laugh  was 
of  most  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  required  a 
wide  portal  to  admit  it  into  the  free  air,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  and  danced  about  in  his  head  as  if  tiiey 
were  determined  to  have  a  full  share  in  the  fun  that 
was  going  on.  Time  had  seamed  his  brow,  but  had 
also  endued  it  with  a  soft  and  mellow  beauty ;  for 
the  spirit  of  mirth  was  at  his  side  when  he  roughen- 
ed the  old  man's  visage,  and  had  planted  a  smile  in 
every  furrow. 

Pot  Pie  Palmer,  like  many  other  great  men,  was 
indifferent  to  the  duties  of  tne  toilet ;  but  it  was  not 
for  want  of  a  well  appointed  wardrobe,  for  he  seldom 
niade  his  appearance  twice  in  the  same  dress ;  and 
it  is  not  an  insignificant  circumstance  in  his  biogra- 
phy, that  he  was  the  last  distinguished  personage 
that  appeared  in  public  in  a  cocked  hat  In  dress, 
manners,  and  appearance,  he  stuck  to  the  old  school, 
and  there  was  nothing  new  about  him  but  his  jokesi 
He  would  sometimes,  m  a  moment  of  odd  fancy,  ex- 
hibit himself  in  a  crownless  hat  and  bootless  feet^ 
probably  in  honor  of  his  ancestors,  the  Palmers  of 
yore,  who  wore  their  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shelL 
It  may  be  weU  to  remark,  while  on  the  eubjeot  of 
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hiB  trordrobe,  that  there  ia  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Palmer  vore  red  flannel 
next  to  his  person.  This  mistake  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  tact  that  he  vas  seen  dressed  in 
scarlet  at  a  fourth  of  Jnly  celebration.  We  are  able 
to  state,  from  the  very  best  authority,  that  cotton 
and  not  wool  was  the  raw  material  6om  which  his 
dress  on  that  occasion  was  fabricated,  his  outer  gar- 
ment having  been  a  superb  specimen  of  domestic 
cab'co;  and  that  he  assumed  it  for  three  especial 
reasons — firstly,  in  honor  of  the  day — secondly,  to 
encourage  our  infimt  manufoctures,  in  the  cause  of 
which  his  exertions  had  always  been  actiTe— and 
thirdly,  because  he  had  receiyed  a  special  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  common  council 

Pot  Pie  Palmer  was  an  autocrat  within  his  own 
realms  of  humor.  He  had  no  peer  in  the  joyous  art 
His  whim- whams  were  his  own,  and  he  was  the  only 
professed  wit  tliat  ever  lived  who  was  not  addicted 
to  plagiarism.  He  was  a  kniffhtrerrant  in  the  cause 
of  jolhty.  His  worshipped  ladye-love  was  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction,  tne  disembodied  spirit  of  fun, 
and  wo  to  the  challenger  who  was  bola  enough  to 
call  her  good  qualities  in  onestion.  It  was  rough 
tilting  with  the  old  but  gallant  knight  We  have 
been  witness  to  more  than  one  tournament  in  which 
an  essenced  carpet  knight  cried  craven,  and  left  the 
ancient  warrior  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  But 
gentleness  was  the  ordinary  wont,  as  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  Pot  Pie  Palmer.  He  knew  that  to  be  the 
sad  burden  of  his  merry  song,  was  a  nine  days'  me- 
lancholy immortality  even  to  the  humblest,' and  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  see  a  man  laugh  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  mouth.  His  humors  were  all  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness.  He  "  carried  no  heart-stain  away  on 
his  blade ;"  or  if  he  incautiously  inflicted  a  wound, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  pour  into  it  the  oil  and  wine  of 
a  men^  whim,  so  that  its  smart  was  scarcely  felt 
before  it  was  healed. 

Pot  Pie  was  a  poet ;  for  where  humor  is,  poetry 
connot  be  &r  off.  They  are  akin  to  each  other; 
and  if  their  relationship  be  not  sisterly,  it  is  only  so 
far  removed  qb  to  make  their  union  more  thriliingly 
delightfuL  No  one  could  tell  where  his  sorgs  came 
from,  and  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  they  were 
his  own.  He  has  been  considered  by  many  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  an  improvisatore  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  produced.  His  lays  were  always  an 
echo  to  the  passing  scenes  around  him.  Like  the 
lost  minstrel,  he  had  songs  for  all  ears.  The  sooty 
chimney-sweep  who  walked  by,  chanting  his  cheery 
sons,  was  answered  in  notes  tnat  spoke  gladness  to 
his  heart,  and  the  poor  fuliginous  blackamoor  passed 
on,  piping  away  more  merrily  than  ever.  The  ano- 
malous biped  who  drove  a  clam-cnrt,  would  Leeds 
stop  a  moment  for  a  word  of  kindness  from  Pot  Pie 
ana  he  would  be  sure  to  get  it,  for  the  Palmer  was 
not  a  proud  man.  In  the  expansive  character  of  his 
humor,  he  knew  no  distinctions.  Even  in  his  jokes 
with  his  brother  bellmen,  there  was  no  assumption 
of  superiority.  He  disdained  to  triumph  over  their 
dnlness,  and  he  rather  sought  to  instil  into  their  bo- 
soms a  portion  of  his  own  fire. 

It  was  a  part,  nay  the  very  essence  of  his  calling, 
to  receive  from  the  tenants  of  the  underground 
apartments  of  the  houses  where  he  had  the  honor 
to  call,  those  supei^uous  vegetable  particles  which 
are  discarded— -especially  in  warm  weather — ^from 
the  alimentary  preparations  of  well-reeulated  fami- 
lies. There  was  a  smile  resting  on  his  cheek — a 
smile  of  benevolence — as  the  dusl^  lady  of  the  lower 
cabinet  transferred  her  odorous  stores  into  his  capa- 
cious cart ;  a  graceful  touch  of  his  time-worn  and 
dilapidated  ram-beaver,  and  a  loud  compliment  was 
roared  forth  in  tones  that  made  the  passers-by  prick 


up  their  eara,  and  the  dingy  female  would  rush  in 
evident  eonfusion  down  the  cellar-steps,  seemingly 
abashed  at  the  warmth  of  his  flattery,  while  at  the 
next  moment  there  would  peal  up  from  the  depths^ 
a  ringing  laugh  that  told  how  the  joyous  spirit  of 
the  negress  lud  been  gladdened,  and  that  toe  bell- 
man had  uttered  the  very  sentiment  that  was  near- 
est her  heart  He  had  his  delicate  allusions  when 
the  buxom  grisette  or  simpering  chambennaid  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  door,  half  coy  and  half  longins 
for  a  word  of  kindness,  or  perchance  of  flattery,  and 
they  were  sure  never  to  go  away  unsatiBfied.  For 
though  there  were  tossing.4  of  pretty  heads,  and  pert 
flings  of  well-rounded  to  ms,  and  blushes  wnich 
seemed  to  speak  more  of  shame  than  of  pleasure,  yon 
would  be  sure  if  you  gave  a  glance  the  moment  after 
at  the  upper  easements,  to  see  £sces  peering  forth, 
glowing  with  laughter  and  deliffht 

Palmer's  genius  resembled  wat  of  Rabelais,  for 
his  humor  was  equally  broad  and  equally  uncontrol- 
lable. We  have  said  that  he  was  a  poet,  a  street- 
minstrel  of  the  very  first  rank.  He  threw  a  grace, 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  over  the  unwashed  beauties 
of  a  scavenger's  cart  It  was  to  him  a  triumphal 
chariot,  a  car  of  hon<ir :  he  needed  no  heralds  to  pre- 
ce<le  its  march,  no  followers  to  swell  its  train ;  for  he 
made  music  enough  to  trumpet  the  comii.g  of  a  score 
of  conquerors,  and  the  boys  followed  him  m  crowda 
as  closely  as  if  they  had  been  slaves  chained  to  his 
chariot  He  was  to  the  lean  and  s(demn  beast  that 
drew  him  on  with  the  measured  pace  of  an  animal 
in  authority,  like  the  merry  Sancuo  to  his  dappled 
ass.  There  never  was  a  more  practical  antithesia 
tlian  the  horse  and  his  master;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  dull  beast  that  would  not  have  caught  a  por- 
tion of  the  whim  and  spirit  of  such  a  companion. 
Unfortunately,  the  pedigree  of  Palmer^s  8t<!ed  has 
been  lost ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  on  unsettled 
l>oint  whether  he  came  honestly  by  his  dulness,  or 
whether  nature  had  made  him  dull  in  one  of  her 
pranksome  moods.  It  is  still  more  uncertain  whe- 
ther Palmer  selected  him  out  of  compassion,  or  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  stupidity  of  the  animal  a  foil 
to  his  own  merry  humors. 

Palmer  carried  us  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  ladye  love  and  minstrel  riiyme 
were  the  ambition  and  tne  ruling  passion  of  the  bard- 
warriors  of  the  time.  The  love  of  song  was  part  of 
his  nature ;  and  he  was  enough  of  a  modem  to  know 
that  a  song  was  wortii  little  without  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment With  a  boldness  and  oriffinahty  that 
marked  the  character  of  the  man,  he  selected  an  in- 
strument devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
music ;  and  so  great  did  his  skul  become,  aided  by 
an  excellent  ear  and  a  perfect  command  of  hnndf 
that,  had  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  admission 
into  fashionable  society,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  humble  oell  would  soon  have  rivalled 
the  ambitious  violin.  He  was  the  Paganini  of  bell- 
men, the  Apollo  of  street-mnsic.  He  modulated  the 
harmony  ot  voice  and  hand  with  such  peculiar  skffl, 
that  the  separate  sounds  flowed  into  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  poured  forth  together  frvm  the  same 
melodious  fount  No  harsh  discord  jarred  upon  the 
ear — no  false  note  could  be  detected.  His  voice  was 
nsturally  deficient  in  softness,  and  iU-adapted  to  ex- 
press the  tender  emotions ;  but  he  had  cultivated  it 
so  admirably,  and  managed  its  powers  with  sneh 
peculiar  skill,  that  none  could  tell  what  might  have 
been  its  original  defects.  He  preferred  the  old  and 
simple  bal&d  style  to  the  seientifie  quavering  of 
more  modem  times.  In  his  day,  we  had  no  Itmian 
opera,  and  he  was  without  a  rival. 

Palmer  was  a  public  man,  and  it  is  in  his  publie 
character  we  speak  of  him.     Little  is  known  of  his 
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private  life,  or  the  BeoretmotiTes  and  hidden  spring 
which  moYed  him  to  aspire  to  notoriety.  There  la 
a  flying  rnmor  that  in  hia  early  years  he  was  visited 
by  a  fortune- teller,  who  prophesied  that  he  would 
make  a  noise  in  the  worid,  and  that  the  sybil's  pre- 
diction was  the  canse  of  his  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
corporation  bellman.  Our  authority  upon  this  point 
is  apocryphal,  and  it  must  be  strong  evidence  to  con- 
vince us  Uiat  superstition  was  a  weakness  that  found 
admittance  into  rot  Pie's  bosom.  He  was  probablv 
an  obscure  man  previous  to  his  taking  upon  himself 
the  cares  of  public  office ;  for  we  are  assured  by  a 
highly  respectable  citizen,  that  it  required  the  influ- 
ence of  stronff  political  friends  to  secure  him  his 
situation  It  IS  equally  probable  that  he  was  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  as  it  b  known  that,  on  being 
inducted  into  office,  he  had  not  two  shillings  about 
him  to  pay  the  necessary  fees :  and  that  he  mod  a  a 
compromise  with  the  mayor,  on  that  occasion,  by 
advancing  a  number  of  nrst-rate  jokes,  which  his 
honor  was  kind  enough  to  receive  as  collateral  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  his  official  demand.  On  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  office,  he  found  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  calling  which  was  in  bad  odor.  Its 
ordinary  duties  were  mechauicaL  He  w.u  brought 
in  contact,  in  the  transaction  of  his  business,  chiefly 
with  the  lower  classes.  His  brothers  in  office  were 
little  better  than  patient  drudges,  who  had  no  soul 
beyond  receiving  their  stipulated  salaries.  Finding 
that  his  office  could  give  him  little  reputation,  he 
determined  to  give  reputation  to  his  office.  He 
courted  popularity,  not  by  the  arts  of  a  demagogue, 
but  by  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  around  him.  He 
would  occasionally  throw  a  joke  by  the  way-side ; 
and,  if  it  took  root  and  produced  good  fruit,  he  would 
sow  another  in  the  same  soil;  and  he  thus  continued 
his  husbandry,  until  a  blooming  harvest  of  ripe  hu- 
mors and  fuU-grown  conceits  had  sprung  up  wher- 
ever he  had  passed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pal- 
mer^s  figure  was  in  the  mind's  eye  of  our  Bryant 
when  he  spoke  of  "  a  living  blossom  of  the  air."  It 
is  not  strange  that  his  popularity  should  soon  have 
become  general,  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  it 
should  have  experienced  no  ebb  and  flow.  The 
fickle  breath  of  popular  favor  was  to  him  a  breeze 
that  always  blew  from  the  same  point  of  the  com- 
pass. During  his  long  public  career,  there  was  no 
interval  of  diminished  reputation,  no  brief  period  of 
questioned  authority.  He  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his 
wit  firmly  to  the  Inst ;  and  when  it  departed  from 
his  hand,  there  was  none  bold  enough  to  claim  it. 
To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  one 
who,  in  one  of  tlie  humblest  pursuits  of  life— a  pur- 
suit calculated  to  beget  and  keep  alive  narrow  and 
sordid  views,  to  check  all  noble  aspirations,  all  am- 
bition for  fame  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world,  and  to  les- 
sen a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  had  the  spirit  to  soar 
above  the  common  duties  of  his  calling,  to  create 
himself  a  name,  and  to  make  himself  the  lion  of  his 
day,  the  wonder  of  his  time,  outrivalling  all  cotem- 
porary  lions  and  all  imported  wonders,  and  who  had 
the  ability  to  effect  all  this,  we  must  place  the  bell- 
man  and  his  calling  alongside  of  other  men  whose 
situations  in  life,  in  point  of  conventional  respecta- 
bility, are  on  a  par  with  his.  The  collectors  of  an- 
thracite coal-dust  are  as  ambitious  as  he  was  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  they  blow  their  trumpets 
as  loudly  as  if  they  aspired  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  conqueror  of  Jericho,  and  to  make  the  walls 
of  our  city  to  crumble  before  their  blast  But,  like 
ranting  actors,  they  only  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings. There  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  shrill  blast 
of  their  horns ;  and  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
whom  our  imoginatio  i  could  body  forth  into  any 
other  shape  tlmn  that  of  an  everyday  matter  of 


fSsct,  vulgar  dustman.     We  are  like  the  unpoetical 
olowtt— 

A  ooWBlipbj  ths  river's  brim 
A  follow  cowslip  was  to  hlzn, 
Bat  It  was  notfaug  more. 

So  in  our  eyes,  a  collector  of  ashes  is  simply  a  col- 
lector of  ashes,  and  that  is  all  we  know  or  care  about 
him.  No  Napoleon  of  his  order  has  arisen  among 
this  clas3.  No  man  of  his  time  has  sprung,  phenix- 
like,  from  the  ashesi  Had  the  noisy  tin-trumpet, 
instead  of  the  clanging  bell,  been  tine  emblem  of 
Palmer's  office,  how  would  its  base  and  common 
notes  have  been  softened  and  melted  into  melody, 
till  they  spoke  such  eloquent  music  as  even,  in  these 
latter  days,  visits  not  the  ears  of  common  mortals. 
Even  the  fSune  of  poor  Willis  might  have  been  dim- 
med ;  and  the  Eent-bugle,  which  he  charmed  into 
the  utterance  of  such  melting  melody,  might  have 
been  pronounced  an  inferior  instrument  to  the  mel- 
low horn,  when  breathing  the  airs  and  variations  of 
Pot  Pie  Palmer.  The  dull  man  of  ashes,  though  pos- 
sessing, OS  the  emblem  of  his  calling,  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  very  mention  of  which  awakens  a 
hundred  stirring  associations,  has  so  &r  neglected 
the  advantages  of  his  situation,  as  to  make  himself 
the  most  uupoeticttl  and  unendurable  of  street-bores. 
Is  there  a  milkman  in  the  land  who  is  distinguished 
for  any  thing  beyond  a  peculiar  art  in  mixingliquors, 
and  for  combining,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
skill,  lacteal  and  aqueous  fluids?  We  have  never 
seen  the  man.  Descend  in  the  scale.  The  sooty 
swee^,  though  he  has  a  special  license  from  the  cor- 
poration to  sing  when  and  where  he  pleases,  though 
the  only  street  minstrel  acknowledgea  and  protected 
by  our  laws,  is  still  regarded  by  the  public  eye  as 
the  poorest  and  humblest  of  all  God  s  creatures ;  and 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  his  having,  even  in 
his  most  climbing  ambition,  aspired  to  any  other  ele- 
vation than  the  chimney-top.  In  brief,  there  is  no 
humble  public  employment,  no  low  dignity  of  office, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the  corporation 
bellmen,  that  can  furnish  an  instance  of  its  possessor 
having  arrayed  it  in  poetry  and  beauty ;  and  to  Pot 
Pie  Palmer  belongs  the  undivided  and  undisputed 
honor 

Green  be  the  laarels  on  the  Pslm«r*8  brow. 

But,  Sim  some  cynical  critic,  **  where  are  the  jests 
of  your  yorick,  where  is  the  recorded  or  remeiul>ered 
proof  of  his  wit,  his  mmic,  or  his  poetry  f  Let  us 
have  some  single  specimen  of  those  powers  which 
you  are  applauding  to  tlie  echo,  or  at  least  furnish 
us  with  some  traits  from  which  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  man  ?**  To 
this  we  have  several  answers.  The  fame  of  Pot  Pie 
Palmer,  to  be  secure,  must  rest  chiefly  on  tradition. 
A  dim  legendary  immortality  will  outlast  all  other 
kinds  of  fame,  for  no  one  can  call  its  title  in  question. 
Its  very  diomess  invests^  it  with  a  soft  poetic  halo 
that  lingers  over  and  brightens  it,  giving  it  the  en- 
chantment of  distance,  and  arraying  it  with  mystic 
beauty.  We  abhor  a  downright  matter  of  fact,  pal- 
pable reputation,  for  sure  as  it  is  tangible,  it  is  equal- 
ly sure  to  be  meddled  with,  and  perhaps  pulled  to 
pieces.  We  wish  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  fabric 
of  Palmer's  fame,  from  the  touch  of  hands  that  would 
but  discompose  its  delicate  and  fairy  handiwork. 
Besides,  we  are  fearful  of  marring  a  good  joke  by 
repeating  it  awkwardly.  The  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
Palmer  are  necessary  to  him  who  would  repeat  the 
Palmer's  jokes.  His  was  unwritten  humor.  We 
have  sought  diligently,  but  without  success,  for  some 
account  of  his  private  life,  but  we  have  completely 
failed  in  our  search.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  how- 
ever, on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  Pot  Pie 
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to  the  pnblic,  or  made  um  of  at  thi 

olc  in  the  nert  edition  otAmerioan  Bio^phy;  and 

we  think  tb»t  Palmer's  chance  for  ftune  u  at  leut  od 

a  par  vitJi  nine  oat  of  tan  of  thoee  vho  fi^re  in 

thut  department  of  the  DictMiiBr;  of   UniTerul 

KnowledK*. 

Poor  old  Pot  I^el  The  memory  of  the  kind' 
hearted  and  jo^oiu  old  man  it  Bireet  and  WTOiy. 
We  think  of  tarn  aa  one  of  thoae  vhu  vere  pleasant 
in  their  live*;  irhite  in  hii  death  he  and  hia  ieata 
»ere  not  divided.  Hey  went  down  to  the  tomb  to- 
gether. Time,  the  beantifier,  faai  already  shed  iU 
Bott  liutre  over  the  recollection  of  his  humble  cart 
and  it*  odoriferoua  oontenta;  and  ve  think  of  it  ae 
•aiding  forth  to  the  pure  air  a  perfume  like  the 
aroma  breatlied  from  a  field  of  tpicee.  We  look  in 
Tain  for  a  aucceesor  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
hia  departure;  for  a  voice  aa  Wba  and  cheery  ai 
hia;  for  bo  canniiig  a  band;  for  a  Tieage  that  burn- 
ed forth  more  mirth  than  Joe  Miller  aver  wrote ; 
fot  UBta  in  veatimental  architecture  ao  arabesque 
and  grotesque,  and  yet  in  inch  admirable  unison 
with  the  hamur  of  the  man  ;  for  that  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  character  of  human  clay  a»  never  to 
throw  away  a  jest  upon  a  fruitless  soil ;  and  for  lo 
plentiful  a  garner  of  the  seeda  of  mirth  as  to  scatter 
them  in  daily  profiwioD,  while,  like  tlie  oil  of  the 
willow's  cruse,  they  never  wasted.  We  do  not  think 
of  him  as  of  a  hoary  Siletms,  mirthful  from  the  effect 
of  bacchanalian  orgies,  or  aa  the  Moroua  of  this  aether 
world,  most  witty  when  moat  ill-natured,  or  aa  of 
George  Bncbanan.  or  any  other  king'a  fool,  for  there 
is  degradation  connected  with  thMa  jesters— bnt  as 
the  admirable  Criehton  of  his  time,  tbe  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  to  the  oorporntton 
acaveiigers,  "  the  rc«e  of  the  fair  state,"  as  one  whose 
combination  and  whoee  form  were  such  Uiat,  of  all 
his  diuB,  we  can  aelect  him  alone  and  say,  "  here  was 
a  bellman."    Glorious  old  Pot  Fie  t 

HbnamglBDDWijwrHoBtDlb*  bstoh 

Of  tlM  betok  doDgb  wUeli  b«k)i«  TIDU 
Kn«d>  for  oonHimJDc  icas— sod  this  ehlnis 
Of  Famt'i  old  bells,  lou  as  Ihej  tmlv  rlni, 
ShsUleUorblm.  j        *     -» 

THBODOBB  8.  JAY. 

ToBODOBB  8.  Fay  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edncatioa  he  stu- 
died Uw,  and  at  on  early  age  conunenced  a  lite- 
rary career  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Mirror,  of  wliich  he  eabsequently  became  one  of 
the  editors.  In  1833  he  pQblished  Drtamt  and 
Sej:eru»o/a  Quiet  Man,  a  collection  in  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  articles  in  the  Uirror,  inclading  a 
setiea  of  paperii  on  New  Yiirk  society  entitled  the 
Little Gouns.  The retnaining  portion  ieocoQpied 
with  tales,  essays,  and  editorial  oommeuta  on  the 
pasdng  events  of  dly  life. 

Mr.  Fay  Bailed  for  Europe  ia  1888,  and  passed 
the  three  following  years  in  travel.  Daring  his 
absence  he  wrote  a  record  of  hia  wanderings  with 
tbe  title  of  Ths  MinuU  Book,  and  in  1836  pub- 
lished his  first  novel  Korman  Lalie.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  plot  are  derived  from  those  of  amur- 
der  which  occurred  in  New  York  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  the  pabUo  interest  in 
which  was  greatiy  increased  oy  the  array  of 
legal  talent  enlisted  in  the  trial  of  the  case; 
Burr,  Hamilton,  and  Sdword  Livingston  appearing 
for  the  prisoner,  and  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  the 
District  Attorney,  for  tbe  state.    The  novel  b 


wen  managed  and  Intcnstlng.    It  met  with  a 
rapid  sale,  and  a  dramatized  version  by  Hisb 


In  1B87  Ur.  Fay  reomved  tbe  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  apoat  be  retained, 
to  tiie  great  gratification  of  all  American  travel- 
lers who  visited  that  city,  until  1868,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Uinister  Resident  at 
Berne,  where  he  still  remains.  In  1B40  be  pnb- 
liahed  a  second  novel,  Tht  CowaUm  Ida,  the  soenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  Europe.  The  plot  involves 
the  discouragement  of  the  practice  cf  duelling  by 
eihibitiiiga  hero  who,  poastssed  of  undisputed  per- 
sonal bravery,  di^lays  a  higher  degree  of  courage 
in  refusing  to  accept,  or  be  led  into  offering  a 
challenge.  This  was  followed  in  1B48  by  a  novel 
of  similar  length  anddmilar  purpose,  entitiedfo- 
boken,aI^maneeofNm  York.  The  selection  of 
this  locality,  which  has  obtained  a  celebrity  in 
national  annals  aa  well  as  the  records  of  tbe  societf 
with  this  mi- 


ond  lawless  timee,  shows  bis  e 
denunciation  of  the  evil, 

Ur.  Fs^has  since  published  Kohert  Eti^al  mA 
Sidiieff  dliflon,  two  short  tales,  and  in  1861  a 
poetical  romance  entitled  Ulric,  or  Tht  Voieti, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  ihe  lemptings 
of  tbe  evil  one,  tbe  "  voices"  of  the  poem,  niay  m 
driven  back  by  resolute  endeavor  and  Cbriatian 
fUth.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  days  of  tbe 
Reformation,  but  has  littie  to  do  with  tbe  historio 
events  of  the  period.  Ulrio  is  a  yonng  noble  of 
Qermany,  ana  tbe  action  of  tbe  poem  oconn 
among  the  beautiful  scenes  and  picturesque  cas- 
tles of  the  Rhine,  advantages  of  which  the  anthor 
avails  himself  in  many  passages  of  effective  de- 
scription. 
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Coma,  gaae  on  the  pride 

Of  the  old  German  land. 
On  that  vonder  of  natore, 

That  Tiaion  divine 
Of  the  past  and  the  preBent^ 

The  ezquiaite  Rhine. 
As  soft  as  a  smile, 

And  as  sweet  as  a  song, 
Its  fiMDOos  old  billows 

Roll  marm'ring  along. 
From  its  source  on  the  momit 

Whence  it  flies  in  the  sea» 
It  flashes  with  beauty 

As  bright  as  con  be. 
With  the  asure  of  heaven, 

Its  first  waters  flow, 
And  it  leaps  like  an  arrow 

Escaped  from  a  bow ; 
While  reflecting  the  glories 

Its  hill-sides  that  crown. 
It  then  sweeps  in  grandeur 

By  castle  and  town. 
And  when,  from  the  red 

Gleaming  tow'rs  of  Mayence 
Enchanted  thou*rt  borne 

In  bewilderinff  trance, 
By  death-breathmff  ruin, 

By  life-giving  wine- 
By  thy  duk-lrowning  turrets^ 

Old  £kurenbreitstein  I 
To  where  the  half  magic 

Cathedral  looks  down 
On  the  crowds  at  its  base, 

Of  the  ancient  Cologn  e, 
While  in  rapture  thy  daaded 

And  wondering  eyes 
Scarce  follow  the  pictures, 

As  bright,  as  they  rise. 
As  the  dreams  of  thy  youth, 

Which  thou  vainly  wouldst  stay, 
But  they  float,  from  ihy  longings. 

Like  shadows  away. 
Tliou  wilt  find  on  the  banks 

Of  the  wonderful  stream. 
Full  many  a  spot 

That  an  Eden  doth  seem. 
And  thy  bosom  will  ache 

With  a  secret  des{)air. 
That  thou  canst  not  inhabit 

A  landscape  so  fair, 
And  fiain  thou  wouldst  linger 

Eternity  there. 

AK  OXnUXM  BKRtUL 

The  young  Lord  D.  yawned.  Why  did  the  young 
lord  yawn  ?  He  had  recently  come  into  ten  thou- 
sand a  year.  His  home  was  a  palace.  His  sisters 
were  angels.  His  cousin  W8s---in  love  with  him. 
He,  himself  was  an  Apollo.  His  horses  might  have 
drawn  the  chariot  of  rhosbus,  but  in  their  iourney 
around  the  globe,  would  never  have  crossed  above 
grounds  more  Eden-like  than  his.  Around  him  were 
streams,  lawns,  groves,  and  fountains.  He  could 
hunty  fiah,  ride,  read,  flirt,  sleep,  swim,  drink,  muse, 
write,  or  lounge.  All  the  appliances  of  affluence 
were  at  his  eonmiand.  The  young  Lord  D.  was  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  the  country.  The  younc 
Lord  D/s  step  sent  a  nilpitating  flutter  tlirough 
mouy  a  lovely  bosom.  His  smile  awakened  many  a 
dream  of  blue  and  wealth.  The  Ladj  Sw,— that 
queenly  woman,  with  her  majestic  bearing,  and  her 
train  of  dyins  adorers,  ^rew  lovelier  and  livelier  be- 
neath the  sp^  of  his  smile ;  and  even  EUen  B., — the 
modest,  beautiful  creature,  with  her  large,  timid, 
lender  blue  eyes,  and  her  pouting  red  llpe--ihat  rose- 


bud—sighed audibly,  only  the  day  before,  when  he 
left  the  room — and  yet— and  yet--4he  young  Lord 
D.  yawned. 

It  was  a  rich  still  hour.  Tlie  afternoon  sunlight 
overspread  all  nature.  Earth,  sky,  lake,  and  air 
were  full  of  its  dying  glory,  as  it  streamed  into  the 
apartment  where  they  were  sitting,  through  the  fo- 
Gflge  of  a  mugniflcent  oak,  and  the  caressing  tendrils 
of  a  profuse  vine,  that  half  buried  the  verandah  be- 
neath its  heavy  masses  of  foliage. 

"  I  am  tired  to  detUh,**  said  the  sleepy  lord. 

His  cousin  Rosalie  sighed. 

"  The  package  of  papers  from  London  is  full  of 
news,  ana **  murmured  her  sweet  voice  timidly. 

"  I  hate  newa" 

**  The  poetry  in  the  New  Monthly  is " 

"  Yon  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  I  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  poetry.* 

"  Ellen  6.  is  to  spend  the  day  with  us  to-morrow.** 

Rosalie  lifted  her  hasel  eyes  fall  upon  his  face. 

**  Ellen  B.  T'  drawled  the  youth,  "  she  is  a  child,  a 
pretty  child.    I  shall  ride  over  to  Lord  A.'r." 

Rosalie's  fiice  betrayed  that  a  mountain  was  off 
her  heart 

"  Lord  A.  starts  for  Italy  in  a  few  weeks,"  said 
Rosalie. 

"Happy  dog r 

"  He  will  be  delighted  with  Rome  anJ  Naples." 

"Rome  and  Naples,"  echoed  D.,  in  a  musing 
voice. 

"Italy  is  a  deli^tfnl,  heavenly  spot,"  continued 
his  cousin,  anxious  to  lead  him  into  conversation. 

"  So  I'm  told,*'  said  Lord  D.,  abstractedly. 

"  It  is  the  garden  of  the  world,"  rejoined  Rosalia 

Lord  D.  opened  his  eyes.  He  evidently  was  just 
struck  with  an  idea.  Young  lords  with  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  are  not  often  troubled  with  ideas.  He 
sprang  from  his  seat  He  paced  the  apartment 
twice.  His  countenance  glowed.  His  eyes  spar- 
kled. 

"  Rose—" 

"  Cousin-" 

What  a  beautiful  break.  Rose  trembled  to  the 
henrt     Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was ^ 

He  took  her  hand.  He  kissed  it,  eagerly,  ear- 
nestly, and  enthusiastically. 

She  blushed  and  turned  away  her  face  in  graceful 
confusion. 

"Rosel" 

"  Dear,  dear  cousin  1" — 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Charles!—" 

"  To-morrow  r 

"  Heavens  1" 

"  I  will  start  for  Italy." 


Ocean  1  Superb— -endless — sublime,  rolling,  tum- 
bling, dashing,  heaving,  foaming — etium  uMique  et 
undique  nontus.  Lord  D.  gased  around.  The  white 
difis  of  Dover  were  fading  in  the  distance.  Fare- 
well, England.  It  is  a  sweet  melanoholy,  this  bid- 
ding adieu  to  a  mass— a  speck  in  the  horiion— « 
mere  cloud,  yet  which  contains  in  its  airy  and  dim 
outline  all  that  you  ever  knew  of  ezbtence. 

"  Noble  England  I"  ejaculated  LordD.,  "  and  dear 
mother — Ellen  B. — ^pretty  fiiwn — ^Rose  too-— sweet 

Sretty  dear  Ros^^what  could  mean  those  glittering 
rops  that  hung  upon  her  lashes  when  I  said  adieui 
Can  it  be  that  I— pshaw— I  am  a  coxcomb.  Whatt 
Rose!  the  little  sunshiny  Rose^the  cheer^  phi- 
losopher—the logical — the  studious— the— the— 
the— I" 

Alas  I  alasl  What  are  logic,  study,  cheerfulness* 
philosophy,  sunshine,  to  a  wann-hearted  gixi  of 
twenty— m  love  I 
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Lord  IX  went  below* 

Italy  tt  A  jwmdiae^  Surely  Adam  looked  on  tach 
skies,  such  nvera,  such  woods,  sach  mountains,  siu-h 
fields  How  lavish,  how  bright,  how  rich  is  every 
thing  around.  Lord  D.  guided  his  horse  up  a  moun- 
tain near  Rome^  The  sun  had  just  set ;  the  warm 
hearena  stretched  above  him  perfectly  undoudod ; 
what  a  time  to  muse  I  what  a  place  I  The  young 
nobleman  fell  into  a  reverie,  wnich,  the  next  mo- 
ment, was  broken  by  a  thout  of  terror — the  clashing 
of  arms-*a  pistol  shot,  and  a  groan.  He  flew  to  the 
spot  A  youth  of  twenty  lay  at  the  root  of  a  tall 
tree,  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  assassin,  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  fled. 

**  I  die,**  murmured  the  youth,  with  ashy  lips 

"  Can  I  aid  you  V  askca  Lord  D,,  thrilling  with 
horror  and  compassion. 

"  Tike  this  box  tt  eontains  jeweK  And  a  iwerst, 
which  I  would  not  have  revealed  tor  the  world. 
Carry  it  to  England,  to  the  Duke  of  R^-n  Oi)en  it 
not,  no  matter  what  happens.  Swear  never  to  re> 
veal  to  any  human  being  that  you  possese  it— 
swear," 

Lord  B.  hesitated. 

"My  life-blood  ebbs  away  apace.  Speak,  oh 
speak,  and  bless  a  dying  man— swear.** 

"  I  swear." 

"  Enough.  I  thank  yoiK-hide  it  in  your  bo5om. 
God  bless  you — ^my — England — never  see — home — 
again — never,  nev— k" 

The  full  round  moon,  beautifully  bright,  went  so- 
lemnly up  the  azure  track  of  sky. 

Lord  D.  dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  pallid  features  of  the  youth,  who  stretched  him- 
self out  in  the  last  shii:ldcring  agony  and  convulsion 
of  death.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  stranger's 
bosom*  The  heart  had  ceased  to  oeat.  No  longer 
the  crimson  gore  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  light 
foam  stood  0:1  his  pale  lips. 

"  And  he  has  a  mother,"  said  the  chilled  nobleman 
— "  and  a  once  happy  home.  For  their  sake,  as  well 
as  his,  his  wishes  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  tread  of  horses*  feet  came  to  his  ear,  and 
shouts  and  confused  voices. 

Lord  D.  thought  the  fugitive  ruffian  was  returning 
with  more  of  the  gang. 

"  Shall  I  fly  like  a  coward  ?"  was  his  first  thought ; 
but  again,  he  said,  *'  why  should  I  waste  my  life 
upon  a  set  of  banditti  t" 

He  sprang  to  his  saddle,  in  his  hurry  leaving  be* 
hind  him  a  kerchief-— sloshed  the  rowels  into  the 
flanks  of  the  snorting  steed,  and  was  presently  lost 
in  the  winding  patiis  of  the  forest. 

The  midnight  moon  was  shining  silently  into  the 
apartment,  as  Lord  D.*b  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  after 
Laving  lain  for  some  time  lost  in  thought  upon  his 
couch.    His  senses  gradually  melted  into  dreams. 

"Ah  Rosalie.    Dear  Rosalie." 

The  maiden  suddenly  grnsjicd  his  throat  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  fiend,  when — lial  no  Rosalie — ^but  the 
iron  gripe  of  a  muscular  arm  dragged  him  from  the 
bed,  and  shook  his  idle  dreams  to  air. 

"  Bind  the  villain  I"  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Away,  awny  to  the  duke*sl" 

Bewildered,  indignant,  alarmed,  the  asi^nished  lord 
found  himself  bound,  and  borne  to  a  carriage — the 
beautiful  and  soft  frsgnients  of  Italian  scenery  flew 
by  the  coach  windows. 

If  you  would  freeze  the  heart  of  an  Englishman, 
and  yet  suflbcate  him  with  anger,  thrust  him  into  a 
dungeon.  Lord  D.  never  was  so  unceremoniously 
ossiated  to  a  change  of  location.    A  black-browed, 


dark*complexioned,  muatachio-lipped  soldier  hurled 
him  down  a  flight  of  broken  steps,  and  threw  after 
him  a  bundle  of  clothes* 

*'  By  St  George,  my  friend,  if  I  had  you  on  the 
side  of  a  men  Engush  hiU,  I  would  make  your 
brains  and  Dones  acquainted  with  an  oaken  cudgeL 
The  uncivilized  knave;" 

He  lay  for  hours  on  a  little  straw.  By-and-by 
some  one  come  in  with  a  lamp. 

"  Pray,  friend,  where  am  I T 

Tlie  stranger  loosened  his  cord,  and  motioned  him 
to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  did  so— unable  to  repress 
the  occasional  explosion  of  an  honoet,  heartfelt  exe- 
cration. When  nis  toilet  was  completed,  his  guide 
took  him  by  the  arm.  and  led  him  through  a  lung 
corridor,  till,  k>l  a  blaze  of  sunshiny  daylight  da»> 
sled  his  eyes* 

"  You  are  aoeused  of  nrarder,"  said  the  duke,  in 
French. 

"  Mercifnl  Providence  !**  ejaculated  D. 

"  Your  victim  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood  at 
your  feet  You  left  this  kerchief  on  his  body.  It 
Dears  your  nam&  By  your  hand  he  fell.  You  have 
been  traced  to  your  lodgings.    You  must  diei" 

A  witnees  rushed  forward  to  bear  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  prisoner.  Iford  D.  cotUd  not  be  the  per- 
petrator of  such  a  crime  He  was  a  nobleman  of 
nonor  and  weidth. 

"  Where  are  his  letters  f " 

He  had  brought  none. 

"  What  is  the  result  of  the  search  which  I  ordered 
to  be  made  at  his  lodgings!" 
* "  This  box,  my  lord  duke,  and — "* 

The  box  was  opened.  It  contained  a  set  of  snperb 
jewels,  the  miniature  of  the  miirdered  youth,  and  of 
a  fair  creature,  pi obubly  his  mistress. 

Lord  D.  started. 

"By  heavens,  it  is  Rosalie  I  I  am  thunder* 
struek." 

"Enough,"  said  the  duke,  "guilt  is  written  in 
every  featura  Wretch,  murderer  I  To  the  block 
with  him.  To-morrow  at  daybreak  let  bis  doom  be 
executed.  Nay,  sir,  lower  that  high  bearing,  those 
fiery  and  flashing  eyes,  tliat  haughty  and  com- 
manding fix>wn.  Not  thus  should  you  meet  your 
Creator?* 

Night,  deep  night  How  silent  I  How  sublimt. ! 
Tlie  fated  lord  lay  watching  the  sky,  through  the 
iron  grating  of  his  cell 

"  Ah,  flo^  on,  myriads  of  overhanging  worlds — 
ye  suns,  whose  blaze  is  quenched  by  immeasurable 
distance.  To-morrow  just  so  with  your  calm,  bright, 
everlasting  faces,  ye  will  look  down  upon  my  grave. 
Jupiter,  brilliant  orb  I  How  lustrous  1  How  won- 
derful I  Ha !  the  north  stai^— ever  constant  i  Axis 
on  which  revolves  this  stupendous,  heavenly  globe. 
How  often  <U  home  I  have  watched  thy  beams,  with 
Rosalie  on  my  arm.    Rosalie,  d^ar  Rosalie — "^ 

"  I  come  to  save  you,"  said  a  soft,  sweet  voice. 

"  What  I     Boy— who  art  thou  f    Why  doet— " 

The  young  stranger  took  off  his  cap. 

"  No — yes !  Tliat  forehead — ^those  eyes— enchant- 
ing girl— angel— " 

"Hush!"  said  Rosalie,  laying  her  finger  upon 
her  lip^ 

Oceaa-^ngain — the  deep,  magnificent  ocean — and 
life  and  freedom. 

"  Blow,  grateful  breeze — on,  on,  over  the  washing 
billows,  li^t-winked  bark.  Ha  I  land  ahead  l  Eng- 
land I     Rosalie,  my  girl,  see — ** 

Again  on  her  lashes  tears  stood  glittering. 
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How  different  from  those  that^ 

Onward,  like  the  vind,  rerolre  the  rattling 
wheela  The  settitiff  sun  rereals  the  tall  groves, 
the  great  oi^,  the  utwns,  the  meadows,  the  foun- 
tainSb 

My  mother  I* 
My  Bon  1" 

"Fnends!* 

Apaokage  from  tlie  dnk^'. 

"  The  murderer  of  — —  is  discovered,  and  h.i^ 
paid  the  forfeit  of  hia  crhuedb  Will  Lord  D.  ag:iia 
visit  Italy  f " 

**  Ay,  with  my  wife — ^with  Rosalie." 

"And  with  Uiten  and  a  good  character,**  said  Ro- 
salie, archly. 

WILLIAM  OOZ, 

Tms  anthor  of  two  volume**,  entitled  Crayon 
Sketches^  by  anAmaUWy  published  in  New  York 
in  1888,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Theodore  8.  Fay, 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  came  to  Ame- 
rica early  in  life  to  practise  his  calling  of  a  prin- 
ter.   He  found  employment  in  the  Mirror^  con- 
ducted by  General  Morris,  and  made  a  literary 
reputation  by  contributing  a  series  of  sketches  t.> 
its  columns.     These  were  in  a  happy  vein  of 
humor  and  criticism^  in  a  style  of  easie  and  siin* 
plicity,  satirizing  the  literary  infirmities  of  the 
times,    hitting   off  popular  actors— the  writer 
being  a  genuine  member  of  the  old  Park  Pit— 
and  discussing  various  pleasantries  of  the  author's 
•own.      The   essays  pleased   men   of  ttiste   and 
good  sense.    One  of  them,  in  pailiculur,  a  sketch 
of  the  old  city  constable  Jacob  llays,  "  written 
during  an  awful  prevalence  of  biographies,"  gained 
great  celebrity  at  the  time.    Mr.   Cox  having 
reviewed  the  Miscellanies  of  Sands  in  the  Mirror, 
Mr.  Gnlian  C  Verplanck,  in  his  life  of  tliat  anthor, 
thus  acknowledged  the  compliment : — '*  This  was 
William  Oox,  who  shortly  after  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  American  periodical  literature,  i  nd 
has  since  gained  an  enviable  literary  reputation 
by  his  Cvfxyon  Sketche*^  a  series  of  essays  ftill  of 
originality,  pleasantry,  and  wit,  alternately  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  poetical  eloquence  of 
Hazlitt,  and  the  quaint  humor  and  eccentric  tastes 
of  Oharlea  Lamb." 

Mr.  Oox,  after  writing  for  a  number  of  years 
fjr  the  Mirror,  returned  to  England.  Ills  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe,  were  prosperous.  He 
occasionally  sent  a  genial  letter  in  his  old  style  to 
hia  friend  Morris's  Home  Journal,  wliore  his 
acquaintances  one  day,  we  think  in  1801,  were 
pained  to  read  his  obituaiy.  ^ 

SIOOSAPRT  or  «ACOB  RATS. 

He  is  ft  TQsn,  take  blm  for  ell  in  all 
We  shall  not  look  upon  hU  like  ij^n. 

Ladles  and  genfleinen,  allow  me  to  Introdnee  to  yonr  ac- 
qoalDtaoee,  Baron  Nahem^  a  person  who  has  a  very  itiking 
mj  with  hlm.r-2bm  and  Jerry. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  composition  bo  ge- 
nerally interesting  and  truly  delightful  as  minute 
and  indiscriminate  biography,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
peroeive  how  this  taste  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  time  is  apparently  not  far  distant  when  every 
man  will  be  found  busy  writinj^  the  life  of  h\A 
neighbor,  and  expect  to  have  his  own  written  in  j 
return,  interspersed  with  original  anecdotes,  extracts  i 
from  epistolary  correspondence,  the  exact  hours  at  | 


which  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  night 
and  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  other  miscella- 
neous and  useful  information  carefully  selected  and 
judiciously  arranged.  Indeed,  it  is  whispered  that 
the  editors  of  this  paper*  intend  to  take  Longworth's 
Directory  for  the  groundwork,  and  give  tlie  private 
history  of  all  the  citr  alphabetically,  without  **  fear 
or  fiavor— love  or  affection."  In  Europe  there  exists 
an  absolute  biographical  mania,  and  tn^  are  manu- 
&cturing  lives  of  poets,  painters,  play-actors,  peers, 
pugilists,  pick-pockets,  horse  jockeys,  and  their 
horses,  together  with  a  great  many  people  that  are 
scarcely  known  to  have  existed  at  alL  And  the 
iashion  now  is  not  only  to  shadow  forth  the  grand 
and  striking  outUnes  of  a  great  man's  character,  and 
hold  to  view  those  qualities  which  elevated  him 
above  his  species,  but  to  go  into  the  minutisB  of  his 
private  life,  and  note  down  all  the  trivial  expres- 
sions and  every-day  occurrences  in  which,  of  course, 
he  merely  spoke  and  acted  like  any  ordinary  man. 
This  not  only  affords  ernployraent  for  the  exercise 
of  the  small  curiosity  ana  meddling  propensities  of 
his  officious  biographer,  but  is  also  highly  gratifying 
to  the  general  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  elevates  him 
mightily  in  his  own  opinion  to  see  it  put  on  record 
that  great  men  ate,  drank,  slept,  walked,  and  some- 
times talked  just  as  he  does.  In  giving  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  high  constable  of  this  city,  I  shall  by 
all  means  avoid  descending  to  undignified  particu- 
lars; though  I  deem  it  impoi«tant  to  state,  before 
proceeding  fT^^^lier,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ibundation  for  tiie  report  afloat  that  Mr.  Ha^'s  has 
left  off  eating  buckwheat  cakes  in  a  morning,  in 
consequence  of  their  lying  too  heavily  on  his  sto- 
macli. 

Where  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
bom,  can  be  but  of  little  consequence ;  who  were 
his  father  and  mother,  of  still  less ;  and  how  he  was 
bred  and  educated,  of  none  at  all  I  shall  therefore 
pass  over  this  division  of  his  existence  in  eloquent 
silence,  and  come  at  onee  to  the  period  when  he 
attained  the  aemd  of  constabulatory  power  and 
dignity  by  being  created  high  constable  of  this  city 
and  its  suourbs ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  honorable  the  corporation,  during  their 
long  and  unsatisfactory  career,  never  made  an  ap- 
pointment more  creditable  to  themselves,  more  bene- 
ncial  to  the  city,  more  honorable  to  the  country  at 
large,  more  imposing  in  the  eye  of  foreign  nations, 
more  disagreeable  to  all  rogues,  nor  more  gratifying 
to  honest  men,  than  that  of  the  gentieman  whom  we 
are  biographixinff,  to  the  high  office  he  now  holds. 
His  acuteness  and  vi^lunce  have  become  proverbial ; 
and  there  is  not  a  misdeed  committed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  this  community,  but  he  is  speedily  admo- 
nished that  he  will  '*  have  old  Hays  tns  he  is  sffeo- 
tionately  and  familiarly  termed^  after  nim.''  Indeed, 
it  is  supposed  by  many  that  he  is  ^fted  with  super* 
n.itural  attributes,  and  can  see  things  that  are  hid 
from  mortal  ken ;  or  how,  it  is  contended,  is  it  pos- 
sible  that  he  should,  as  he  does, 

Bring  forth  the  fleoret*tt  tnan  of  bloodf 

That  he  can  disoover  "  undivtilged  crime  **— »that 
when  a  store  has  been  robbed,  he,  witiiout  step  or 
hesitation,  can  march  directly  to  the  house  wnere 
the  goods  are  concealed,  and  say,  "  these  are  they" 
—or,  when  a  gentleman's  pocket  has  been  picked, 
that,  from  a  crowd  of  unsavory  miscreants  he  can, 
with  unerring  judgment,  lay  his  hand  upon  one 
and  exclaim  **  you're  wanted  I"—- or,  how  is  it  that 
he  is  gifted  with  that  strange  principle  of  ubiquity 
that  makes  him  **  here,  and  there,,  and  everywhere*' 


*  The  New  York  Mirror. 
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it  th«  Bame  moment ff  No  matter  how,  00  long  as 
the  public  reap  the  benefit;  and  well  may  that  pnb- 
lie  apostrophise  him  in  the  words  of  the  poet  :-^ 

Long  may  be  ltv«  t  our  cl^*8  pride  I 
where  IWee  tbo  nyue,  bat  filet  before  biml 

With  tnwtv  erabstloK  by  bis  side. 
And  eteff  of  oflloe  wavlDg  o'er  him. 

But  it  is  pnncipally*as  a  literary  man  that  we 
would  speak  of  Mr.  Hay&  True,  his  poetry  is 
"  unwritten,"  as  is  also  his  prose;  and  he  nas  inva- 
riably expressed  a  decided  contempt  for  philosophy, 
music,  rhetoric,  the  belUt  leitrti,  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  £sct  all  species  of  composition  excepting  bailitis' 
warrants  and  bills  of  indictment — ^bnt  what  of  thatf 
The  constitution  of  his  mind  is,  even  unknown  to 
himself,  decidedly  poetical  And  here  I  may  be 
allowed  to  avail  myself  of  another  peculiarity  of 
modem  biography,  namely,  that  of  describing  a 
man  by  what  he  is  not  Mr.  Hays  has  not  the 
graphic  power  or  antiquarian  lore  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott— nor  the  glittering  imagery  or  voluptuous 
tenderness  of  Moore—nor  the  delicacy  and  polish 
of  Rogers— nor  the  spirit  of  Campbell — ^nor  the  sen- 
timentalism  of  Miss  London— nor  the  depth  and 
purity  of  thought  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature  of  Bryant — ^nor  the  brilliant  style  and  pla]^- 
ful  humor  of*^Halleck — ^no,  he  is  more  in  the  petit 
larceny  manner  of  Crabbe,  with  a  alight  touch  of 
Byronic  power  and  gloonL  He  is  lamiliarly  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  interesting  scenes  of  vice 
and  poverty  so  fondly  dwelt  upon  by  that  reverend 
chronicler  of  little  villony,  and  if  ever  he  con  be 
prevailed  upon  to  publish,  there  will  doubtless  be 
found  a  remarkable  similarity  m  .their  works.  Hie 
height  is  about  five  feetseren  inches,  but  who  makes 
his  clothes  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
His  countenance  is  strongly  marked,  and  forcibly 
brings  to  mind  the  lines  of  Byron  when  describing 
his  Corsair:— 

There  was  a  Imngbing  JSTll  In  his  sneer 
That  roised  emotions  both  of  hste  and  Tear ; 
And  where  his  glance  of  *apprehonsion*'  fell, 
Hope  witberlcg  fled,  and  mercy  sighed,  flurewelll 

Yet  with  all  his  great  qunlities,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  much  to  be  envied.  His  situation 
certainly  hns  its  disadvantageSb  Pure  nnd  blame- 
less as  his  life  is,  his  society  is  not  courted— no  man 
boasts  of  his  friendship,  and  few  indeed  like  even 
to  own  him  for  an  intimste  acouaintaiice.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  his  slightest  action  is  watched  and  cri- 
ticised ;  and  if  he  happen  carelessly  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  gentleman's  shoulder  and  whisper  somethinp^ 
in  his  ear,  even  that  roan,  as  if  there  were  contami- 
nation in  his  touch,  is  seldom  or  never  seen  after- 
wards in  decent  society.  Such  things  cannot  fail  to 
prey  upon  his  feelings.  But  when  did  ever  greats 
ness  exist  without  some  penalty  attached  to  it? 

The  first  time  that  ever  Hays  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  was  one  summer  afternoon,  when  acting  in  his 
official  capacity  in  the  city  hall  The  room  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  and  as  he  entered  with  a 
luckless  wretch  in  his  gripe,  a  low  suppressed  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  hall,  as  if  some  superior  being 
had  alighted  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  placed  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar — a  poor  coatless  individual,  with 
scarcely  any  edging  and  no  roof  to  his  hat — to 
stand  his  trial  for  bigamy,  and  then,  in  a  loud, 
authoritative  tone,  called  out  for  **  silence,"  and 
there  was  silence.  Aeain  he  spoke—"  hats  off 
there!"  and  the  multitude  became  uncovered;  after 
which  he  took  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  left-hand 
coat  pocket,  wiped  his  face,  put  it  back  again, 
looked  sternly  around,  and  then  sat  down.  The 
scene  was  awlul  and  impressive ;  but  the  odor  was 


disagreeable  in  oonsequenee  of  the  heat  aetiog  Mpon 
a  large  quantitv  of  animal  matter  congregated  to- 
gether. My  olfiictoiT  organs  were  always  lament- 
ably acute:  I  was  oblig^  to  retire,  and  from  thai 
time  to  this,  I  have  seen  nothint^  thoo^  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  and  imperfeet, 
but,  I  trust,  honest  and  impartial  memoir. 

Health  and  happiness  be  with  thee,  thou  prinoe 
of  constables— thou  guardian  of  iniioeenoe---thou 
terror  of  evil-doers  and  little  boys  1  May  thy  years 
be  many  and  thy  sorrows  few— inav  thy  life  be 
like  a  long  and  cloudless  sammer^s  day,  and  m^ 
thy  salary  be  increased  I  And  when  at  last  the 
summons  comes  from  which  there  is  no  escaping — 
when  the  warrant  arrives  upon  which  no  bail  can 
be  put  in*-whcn  thou  thyself,  that  hast  "  want«d" 
so  many,  art  in  turn  **  wanted  and  must  go," 

ICsTSt  then  ftn 
Into  the  grare  as  softly  as  the  leaves 
Of  the  sweet  roees  on  an  autumn  ere. 
Beneath  the  small  sighs  of  the  western  wind, 
Drop  to  the  eartbl 

JOHN  INHAN. 

Jomr  Inman,  for  many  years  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  press,  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  was  bom  at  Utioa, 
New  York,  in  1806.  He  was  a  brother  of  Henry 
Inman,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter. 

Mr.  Inmim*8  progress  in  life  was  mainly  dne  to 
his  own  exertions,  his  early  advantages  of  educa- 
tion or  influence  having  been  slight.  In  1828  he 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  in  charge  of  a  school.  The  following 
twelve  months  were  more  agreeably  occupied  bv 
a  tour  in  Europe,  earned  by  his  previous  toil. 
On  his  retnm  be  applied  himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  but  in  1828  relinqnished  the  profoRsian 
and  became  an  editor  of  the  Standard,  a  New 
York  newspaper.  In  1880  he  1^  this  journal  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Mirror. 

In  1888  Mr.  Inman  married  Mifls  ilsher,  a 
sister  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  Mrs.  Vernon,  and 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  three  of  the  best  comedians  of 
the  '^Old  Park*'  stock  company.  In  the  same 
year  be  became  an  assistant  to  Colonel  Stone  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
On  the  death  of  Colonel  Stone  in  1844,  he  soc- 
eeeded  to  the  chief  charge  of  the  journal,  a 
position  which  he  retained  nntil  incapacitated  by 
his  last  illness  from  performing  its  duties. 

Mr.  Inman  was  also  the  editor  for  some  years 
of  the  Columbian  Magazine  and  of  several 
volumes  of  selections,  nnd  a  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Review,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and 
several  of  the  popular  magazines,  where  his  tales, 
and  sketches,  and  occasional  poems,  were  received 
with  favor.  His  versatility  as  a  writer  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
wrote  an  entire  number  of  the  Colombian  Maga- 
zine when  under  his  charge.  He  died  on  the  dOth 
of  March,  1850. 

TBouoBia  AT  ma  oeavb  or  a  voAxrta  imsRiw 

Loved,  lost  one,  fare  thee  well — ^too  harsh  the  doom 
That  called  thee  thus  in  opening  life  away  ; 

Tears  fall  for  thee ;  and  at  tny  early  tomb, 
I  oome  at  each  retnm  of  this  blest  day. 

When  evening  hovers  near,  with  solemn  gloom, 
The  pions  debt  of  sorrowing  thought  to  pay. 

For  thee,  blest  spirit,  whose  loved  form  alone 

Here  mouldering  sleeps,  beneath  this  simple  stone. 


HORATIO  OREENOITGH. 
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But  memory  elaimi  thee  still ;  and  slnmber  brings 
Thy  form  before  me  m  in  life  it  came  ; 

Affection  conquers  death,  and  fondly  clings 
Unto  the  paat^  and  thee,  and  thy  loved  name ; 

And  hours  fflide  swiftly  by  on  noiseless  wings, 
While  sad  diseoursee  of  thy  loss  I  frame, 

With  her  the  friend  of  thy  most  tranquil  years, 

Who  mourns  for  thee  with  grief  too  deep  for  tears. 

HORATIO  OBBSNOUOH. 

Horatio  Gbbsnouoh/ the  first  of  the  eminent 
soolptors  of  the  ooantry,  and  a  refined  and  vigor- 
ous prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Boston,  September 
6, 1805.  Like  most  artists,  he  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  bis  future  calling. 

*'  Havinff,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Tuckerman, 
^  a  decidea  sense  of  form,  a  love  of  imitating  it,  aiid 
a  mechanical  aptitude  which  kept  his  knife,  pencil, 
and  scissors  continually  active,  he  employed  hours  in 
carving,  drawing,  and  moulding  tovs,  iSscei,  and 
weapons,  by  way  of  amusing  himself  and  his  com- 
rades. I  have  seen  a  head  evidently  taken  from  an 
old  Roman  coin,  executed  upon  a  bit  of  compact 
faster  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  admirablv  cut  by. 
Greenongh  with  a  penknife  and  common  nail,  while  a 
schoolboy,  seated  upon  the  door-step  of  one  of  his 
neighbors.  The  lady  who  observed  this  achieve- 
ment, preserved  the  little  medal  with  rdigious  care ; 
and  was  the  first  to  give  the  young  sculptor  a  com- 
mission. It  was  for  her  that  he  executed  the  beauti- 
ful ideal  bust  of  the  Genius  of  Love.  This  pro- 
pensity soon  took  a  hiffher  range.  It  was  encouraged 
Dy  the  mechanics  nnd  professional  men  around  him, 
whose  good-will  his  agreeable  manners  and  obvious 
genius  propitiated.  One  kind  artisan  taught  him 
the  U40  of  fine  tools ;  a  stone-cutter,  of  more  than 
ordinary  taste,  instructed  him  to  wield  a  chisel ;  be- 
nevolent librarians  allowed  him  the  use  of  plntes, 
oasts,  and  manuals ;  a  physician  ||^ave  him  access  to 
anatomical  designs  ana  illustrations ;  and  Biuon,  a 
French  artist,  known  by  his  bast  of  John  Adams  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  encouraged  him  to  model  at 
his  side.  Thus,  as  a  mere  schoolboy,  did  Greenoush 
glean  the  rudiments  of  an  artistic  education  with- 
out formftl  initiation.  With  eclectic  wisdom  he 
sought  nnd  found  the  aid  he  required,  while  explor- 
ing the  streets  of  his  native  town ;  one  day  he 
might  be  seen  poring  over  a  folio,  or  contemplating 
a  faster  copy  of  a  famous  statue ;  and,  on  another, 
exercising  his  mechanical  ingenuity  at  the  office  of 
Solomon  Willard,  whose  family  name  yet  stamj>s, 
with  traditional  value,  many  an  old  dial-plate  in 
New  finffUnd;  now  he  eagerly  watches  Alpheus 
Cory  as  he  puto  the  finbhiug  touch  to  a  cherub's 
head  on  a  tomlMtone;  and,  again,  he  stands  a  re- 
spectful devotee  before  Shaw  or  Coggswell,  waiting 
for  some  treasured  volume  on  the  process  or  the  re- 
sults of  his  fiftvorite  art,  from  the  shelves  of  Harvard 
and  the  Athennum.  Some  of  his  juvenile  triumphs 
are  still  remembered  by  his  playmates — especially  a 
pistol  ornamented  witn  relievo  flowers  in  lead,  a 
series  of  carriages  moulded  in  bee's-wox,  scores  of 
wooden  daggers  tasteftiUy  carved,  a  lion  couchant, 
modelled  with  a  spoon  from  a  pound  of  butter,  to 
astonish  his  mother^s  guests  at  tea»  elaborate  card- 
paper  plans  for  estates,  and,  as  a  climax  to  these 
childish  }ret  ffraceful  experiments,  a  little  figure  of 
Penn  cut  in  chalk  from  an  engraving  of  his  statue  in 
the  PortrFolia" 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege. During  his  course  at  this  institution  he 
ei\]oyed  the  society  of  Washington  AUston^  an 
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Bociatson  from  which  he  derived  advantages  which' 
he  always  acknowledged  with  enthusiasm.  Years 
after,  when  his  repntation  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, he  replied  to  an  application  for  biographi- 
cal information  respectinff  his  career,  ^^  A  note  to 
Allston's  life  might  tell  au  of  me  that  is  essential.^* 
Towards  the  close  of  his  senior  year  Greenough 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  so  nnremittingly  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  art  that  he  became,  under  the 
inflnence  of  malaria,  so  prostrated  as  to  be  forced 
to  return  home.  The  sea  voyage  restored  him  to 
health,  and  after  a  few  montl^  he  retnmed  to 
Italy,  and  established  himself  in  Florence.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  time  without  obtaining  any 
adequate  recognition  of  his  powers,  nntil  he  re- 
ceived from  the  novelist  Cooper  an  order  for  Uie 
*^  Channdng  Cherubs,^'  a  work  suggested  by  a 
portion  of  a  painting  by  Raphael.  ^  Fenimore 
Cooper,*'  the  artist  remarked  stfveral  years  after, 
*•*'  saved  me  frt>m  despair  after  my  return  to  Italy. 
He  employed  me  as  I  wished  to  be  employed; 
and  up  to  this  moment  has  been  as  a  father  to 


me. 


It  was  in  part  owinff  to  Cooper's  exertions  that 
Greenough  obtained  the  order  from  Congress  for 
his  colossal  Washington.  On  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  returned  home  to  superintend  its 
erection. 


In  1851  he  again  retnrned  to  the  United  States 
on  a  similar  errand  connected  with  his  group  of 
the  Rescue,  a  work  commemorative  of  the  period 
of  conflict  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  our  history, 
and  executed  by  order  of  Congress.  Disgust  vnXh 
the  change  wrought  in  Florence  by  the  reaction 
ftom  the  liberal  triumphs  of  1848,  consigning  the 
city  to  the  despotism  of  military  mle,  and  a 
desire  to  pursue  his  profession  in  his  own  country, 
fhmished  additional  motives  for  the  change.  The 
transition  from  the  quiet  of  an  Italian  studio  to 
the  activity  of  an  American  resident,  desirous  of 
taking  his  full  share  in  the  discussion  of  the 
agitated  topics  of  the  day,  was  one  which  excited 
as  well  as  pleased  him.  He  established  himself  at 
Newport,  where  he  proposed  to  devoto  himself  to 
his  art ;  bnt  this  and  other  anticipations  of  usefril- 
ness  and  happiness  were  snddenly  intorrupted  by 
an  attack  of  brain  fever,  during  the  progress  of 
which  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  but  without  beneficial  effect,  his 
disease  arriving  at  a  speedy  and  &tal  tormination 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1852. 

A  Memorial  of  Horatio  GreenaugJ^  published 
in  1853,  contains  the  only  collection  which  has 
been  made  of  his  writings.  These  comprise  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  puUic  works  of  the  capitol 
city  with  the  title  of  .^thstie^  at  Washington. 
essavs  on  Social  Theories,  A.merican  Art  and 
Architecture,  on  Beautv,  a  plan  for  the  proposed 
Cooper  monument,  a  scheme  in  which  the  writer 
took  a  deep  interest,  a  defence  of  TrombnlPs  Decla- 
ration of  independence  fr'om  the  ^mous  slur  of 
Randolph,  and  a  number  of  fragmentary  remarks 
on  various  topics  suggested  by  me  study  of  nature 
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and  art.    lie  also  planned  a  coarse  of  lectnres  on 
Art,  two  of  which  were  completed  and  deliyered. 

THS  DBBCKAnOH   OV  TBB  VLACk 

An  American  citizen,  Btanding  here  npon  the 
payement  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  Metropolis, 
sees. five  ensigns  of  the  United  States  flying  within 
sight  of  each  other.  Two  of  these  flags  float  over 
the  hnlls  of  Congress,  and  announce  a  session  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  a  third  adorns  thereof 
of  an  omnibus  as  a  gala  decoration ;  a  fourth  appears 
on  the  roof-tree  of  a  new  hotel  as  n  sign,  or  perhaps 
puff  exti-aordinary ;  a  fifth  marks  iSie  site  of  an 
engine-house.  I  cannot  but  think  that  several  of 
these  flags  are  misplaced.  Their  use  at  the  Capitol 
has  always  struck  my  eye  as  appropriate  and  beau- 
tifuL  The  other  instances  of  their  appearance  which 
I  have  mentioned  seem  an  abuse,  a  desecratioD  of  the 
national  symbol  of  Union. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  every  community  to 
seize  upon  and  make  use  of  that  wluch  is  public,  or 
of  general  influence  and  widely  recognised  signifi- 
cance. The  same  holy  symbol  which  surmounts  the 
cupola  of  all  Roman  <!^atuolio  cathedrals,  is  made  in 
Italy  to  answer  the  end  which  in  England  is  eflTected 
by  a  bit  of  board,  bearing  the  words  "  commit  no 
nuisance."  When  the  position  which  it  is  desired 
to  protect  is  particularly  exposed,  the  cross  is  re- 
peated ten,  twenty,  fifty  times,  and  is  even  reinforced 
by  verses  in  honor  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  the  Holy 
virgin.  A  foreigner  is  much  shocked  by  such  a 
practice.  The  natives  smile  at  his  squeamishness — 
they  are  used  to  it ;  yet  they  all  quote  "  nee  Deua 
ifUerritf  etc"  readily  enough  upon  other  occasiona 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  national  fiag,  however 
some  persons  mAv  smile  at  the  assertion,  has  a  deep 
and  noble  signincance,  one  which  we  should  hold 
sacred  and  do  nothing  to  impair.  Were  it  a  mere 
"  bit  of  btmting,"  as  3ie  British  Foreign  Secretary 
thoughtlessly  or  artfully  styled  it,  why  should  we 
see  it  universally  parad^  ? 

I  believe  no  one  will  deny  that  the  colors  of  the  Union 
hoisted  at  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  assert  the  na- 
tional possession — ^that  they  proclaim  the  nationality 
of  our  merchant  ships  in  foreign  parts,  and  sanction 
the  display  of  our  naval  power.  These  and  the  like 
occasions  call  for  them,  and  their  appearance  has  a 
value  and  expression  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Is  it 
doubtful  that  the  dragging  them  through  the  streets 
by  whosoever  chooses  so  to  do,  the  parading  them 
upon  taverns,  and  raree-shows,  and  other  like  trivial 
occasions,  tends  to  d^prade  and  weaken  their  special 
meaning  and  value  ?  I  may  be  told  that  the  abuse, 
if  such  it  be,  is  rather  within  the  region  of  taste  than 
of  legal  observance.  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  because 
the  whole  matter  has  assumed  its  present  aspect,  be- 
cause it  is  "nobody's  business"  to  interferCi  It  is 
merely  as  a  question  of  taste  that  I  speak  of  it,  and 
as  such,  I  believe  that  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
that  accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  the  flsg  hung  out 
"  a-propo9  de  hottest  and  sometimes  hanging  down- 
wards too,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  heads  of  the 
horses  as  they  pass,  our  indifference  to  the  desecra- 
tion is  merely  a  measure  of  use  and  wont,  and 
analogous,  though  not  equal,  to  the  obtuseness  of  the 
Catholic,  who  uses  the  cross  of  the  Bedeemer  in  lieu 
of  a  by-law  or  police  regulation. 

I  have  heara  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  use  the 
national  flag  stoutly  maintained.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  consular  seal,  or  the  gardens  of  the  White  House, 
are  not  equally  at  his  mercy.  There  is  another 
argument  which  may  be  called  the  argwMntum  ad 
Buncombet  and  whicn  might  easily  be  resorted  to  to 
defend  this  and  tlie  like  abuses,  viz.,  That  it  is 
peculiarly  American  and  democratic    The  English 


long  asserted  a  right  to  be  ooane  and  uneonrteoos  as 
a  proof  of  sincerity  and  frankness.  John  Bull,  they 
contended,  was  too  honest  to  be  civil.  There  m 
much  nonsense  of  this  sort  in  the  old  books.  Exces- 
sive beer^rinking  and  other  fflottonies  were  upheld 
as  having  some  mysterious  vmne  in  them.  Sailors 
used  to  swear  and  blaspheme  in  a  similar  way.  It 
was  expected  of  them,  and  required  no  apoSo^. 
When  sqch  notions  yielded,  as  th^  most,  to  renecbon 
and  cultivation,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  they  had 
been  only  abases  or  barbarisms  ioflenioady  hitched^ 
on  to  other  qualities,  and  identifiea  wiUi  s^-kyye.    / 

JOHN  B.  BABITSTT. 

JoHH  R.  Babtlett  was  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
October  28, 1806,  of  an  old  Maasachnsetts  farnQy. 
He  was  edacated  at  schools  in  Kingston  and  Mon- 
treal, in  Canada,  and  at  Lowville  academy  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  On  leayiog  school  be  was 
sent  to  Providence,  his  native  plaoe,  and  engaged 
as  derk  in  a  mercantile  honse.  Soon  after  coming 
of  age  he  entered  the  bcuiking  honse  of  the  late 
Gyms  Butler  at  that  place,  as  book-keeper,  and^ 
after  being  three  years  with  him,  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank  in  Providence,  which 
situation  he  held  for  six  years.  He  took  a  liberal 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  being  one 
of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Providence  Athe- 
n»mn,  now  one  of  the  best  public  libraries,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  volumes,  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin 
Society  of  Rhode  ledand,  an  association  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  before  which  he  occasion- 
ally lectured.  The  close  confinement  of  the  bank, 
and  the  occupation  of  seyerol  hours  ft^day  in 
study,  wore  upon  his  health,  and  he  withdrew 
with  his  family  to  New  York  in  1887,  to  enter  a 
large  commission  house  in  the  dty,  engageil  in 
the  sale  of  American  manufactures.  The  business, 
in  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  times,  was 
unsuccessfnl,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  turned  to  another 
pursuit  adapted  to  his  literary  inclinations.  He 
left  Pine  street  for  Broadway,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Charles  Welford,  he  established  a 
book  store  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  choice 
English  and  foreign  works.  It  soon  became  the 
daily  resort  of  literary  men  of  the  city,  and  of 
scholars,  on  their  visits  to  town,  fix>m  all  parts  of 
the  country.  On  all  topics  of  research  in  Ameri- 
can history,  or  the  wide  field  of  ethnology,  or 
English  clnssic  literature,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  his 
accomplished,  well  read  partner,  were  unfailing 
authorities.  Before  the  days  of  the  Astor  libraiy, 
there  was  no  better  resort  for  literary  informa- 
tion in  the  city  than  the  well  furnished  book- 
store at  No.  7  Astor  House. 

The  literary  associations  of  Mr.  Bartlett  at 
this  time  were  much  extended  and  enhanced  by 
his  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Sodety,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  the  corresponding  secretary. 
He  was  also  the  projector,  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  the  first 
meeting  of  which  was  held  at  his  house.  Among 
its  original  members  were  the  Rey.  Drs.  Hawks 
and  Robinson,  Mr.  Catherwood,  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
and  the  late  John  L.  Stephens.  The  meetings  of 
the  society  for  several  years  were  hdd  at  his  re- 
sidence, and  at  that  of  Mr.  GaUatin.  The  doors 
were  widdy  opened  at  Mr.  Bartlett^s,  after  the 
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bosinen  of  the  eretmg  had  been  disposed  o^  and 
his  rooms  saw  a  frequent  gathering  of  the  iutelti* 
gence  of  the  city,  and  of  its  nnmeroas  cnltiyated 
strangers  and  travellers  from  abroad.  In  1848 
Mr.  £urtlett  read  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  a  series  of  BsminiseenMS  qf  Albert  GcU- 
latiiiy  with  anecdotes  of  his  conversations,  which 
were  published  in  the  society^s  Proceeding  for 
that  year. 

In  1849  he  retired  from  the  book  business  to 
Providenoe,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  by 
President  Taylor  commissioner  to  run  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  com- 
ndssion,  which  was  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant ever  sent  out  by  the  government  for  a  similar 
purpose,  was  organized  by  him,  and  six  weeks 
after  hb  appointment  he  sailed  from  New  York 
for  the  coast  of  Texas  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
He  remained  in  the  field  until  January,  1858, 
during  which  time  he  oroned  the  continent  to 
Oalifomia,  and  after  various  journeys  there,  re- 
crossed  by  another  route,  making  extensive  sur- 
veys and  explorations  by  the  way.  The  whole 
of  the  extensive  line  of  boundary  was  nearly  ooni- 
pleted  by  him  when  he  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operation}  and  return  to  Washington.  Certain 
gross  errors  existing  in  the  map,  which  he  was 
compelled  by  the  treaty  aa  well  as  his  instructions 
to  follow,  led  to  the  fixing  of  a  boundary  which 
save  dissatisfaction  to  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
FiUmore^s  administration.  Being  in  the  minority 
in  Ck)ngre:9!i,  they  appended  a  provisjo  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  carrjring  on  the  survey,  to  the 
effect,  that  if  the  boundary  was  not  fixed  in  a 
certain  place,  which  in  their  opinion  was  the  cor- 
rect one,  the  money  appropriated  should  not  be 
used.  Out  off  from  the  means  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  small  portion  which  remained  to  be 
surveyed,  Mr.  Bartlett  wa4  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  all  operations  when  at  Ring- 
gold Barracks,  near  Oamarao,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  of  returning  home.  He  was  sustained  by  hi:} 
old  Whig  friends,  and  removed  by  President 
Pierce. 

The  various  surveys  performed  by  his  orders, 
while  in  the  field,  were  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  in  extent ;  all  of  which  were  ac- 
companied by  elaborate  nstronotnical,  magnetic, 
and  meteorological  observations,  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  expedition. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bartlett  published  his  PenoTial 
Narr<Uio6  of  Ei^larations  and  Incidents  in 
Texas^  New  Mexico^  GalifomiOy  SanarOy  and 
Chihuahua^  eenneeted  toith  the  United  Stateg 
and  Mexioaii  Boundary  Oommieeion  during  the 
years  1850-58.  It  is  written  with  care  and 
exactness,  and  derives  its  interest  both  from  the 
simple,  full,  and  accurate  method  of  the  narrator, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  came  under 
his  view.  In  addition  to  these  inherent  qualities, 
the  book  appeared  in  a  dress  of  unusual  typo- 
graphical excellence.  The  lithoffraphic  and  wood- 
cut illustrations  from  original  designs  by  Mr. 
Henry  0.  Pratt,  an  artist  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Bartlett,  are  numerous  and  well  presented.* 

*  We  may  refer  ft>r  fkirtber  papers  of  Mr.  Bartlett  on  the 
subject,  to  tne  **OflBclal  Despateoes  and  Correepondenee  oon- 
neoted  with  the  United  Btatea  and  Mezteaa  Bovndaiy  Oom- 


In  1847  Mr.  Bartlett  published  a  small  work  on 
The  Frogren  of  Btknology^  and  the  next  yesr 
in  an  octavo  volume,  A  IHetionary  of  Ameri- 
eanieme  ;  A  OUmary  of  Wbrde  and  Phrases  tunh 
ally  regarded  as  peeuliar  to  the  United  States. 
This  work  is  now  out  of  print,  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
is  preparing  a  new  enlarg^  and  revised  edition. 
He  has  also  the  materials  for  aproposed  work  on 
Ihe  Ethnology  of  the  Induun  Tribes  in  the  States 
contiguous  to  the  Meadcan  Boundary, 

JOHN  LU>TI>  0IBVHEKS, 

Thb  original  explorer  of  the  Antiquities  of  Central 
America,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  28, 1805.  His  fiither 
and  mother  were  both  natives  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  educated  in  New  York,  being  prepared 
for  Columbia  College,  which  he  entered  at  thirteen, 
by  the  celebrated  blind  teacher,  Mr.  Nelson.  On 
the  completion  of  his  course  he  studied  law  with 
Daniel  Lord,  and  subsequentlv  entered  the  jaw 
school  of  Judge  Oould  at  Litchfield,  finally  com- 
pleting his  studies  with  George  W.  Strong  m  New 
York.  He  early  made  a  tour  to  a  relative  residing 
at  Arkansas,  then  a  journey  of  some  adventure, 
and  on  his  return  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  in  a  flat-boat.  He  practised  law  for 
eight  years,  and  became  the  associate  of  the 
literary  men  and  politicians  of  the  day,  frequently 
speaking  in  defence  of  Democratic  measures  in 
Tammany.  An  affection  of  the  throat  led  to  a 
European  tour  for  his  recovery.  In  1884  he  em- 
barked for  Havre,  landed  on  the  coast  of  England, 
made  his  way  to  France,  thence  to  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Russia,  returning  by  the  way  of 
Poland  and  Gennany.  From  France  he  again  set 
forth,  through  Marseilles  to  Egypt,  and  made  the 
tour  ofthe  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  returned  home 
in  1886.  While  abroad  several  of  his  letters  from 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  published  in  his 
friend  Hoffman's  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
The  success  of  these  in  their  Ml,  interesting  per- 
sonal narrative,  encouraged  the  publication  of  his 
first  book  in  1887,  the  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt^ 
Arabia  Petrmc^  and  the  Holy  Land,  followed  the 
next  year  by  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Oreeoe^ 
Turkey^  Bussia,  and  Poland.  The  success  of 
these  works,  published  by  the  Harpers,  was  re- 
markable. They  were  universallv  read  and  ad- 
mired, and  continue  to  be  published  in  England 
and  at  home.  The  style  was  popular,  rapid,  easy, 
and  energetic,  communicating  the  zest  and  spirit 
of  eiyoyment  of  the  traveller. 

In  1889  a  strong  effort  was  made  for  his  ap- 
pointment, as  agent  of  his  state.  New  York,  to 
Holland,  for  the  Collection  of  the  Colonial  Ke- 
oords,  but  Whig  opposition  defeated  his  claims ; 
when  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  Special 
Ambassador  to  Central  America  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  that  country.  The  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures was  published  on  his  return,  in  1841,  in 
his  Incidents  qf  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  Dke  his  othe^  works,  it 
was  at  once  successful.  It  contained  an  account 
of  the  distracted  politics  of  the  country,  and  above 


mifltlon"  (Senate  Doc.  No.  119,  82d  Cooerefla,  Ist  SeasioiiX 
and  *"  A  Letter  to  tha  Hon.  Alexander  R.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  Defence  of  the  Mexican  Bouadary  Line* 
(Senate  Doc  Na  «,  Bpedal  Seasloo,  18M). 
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all  a  revelation  of  the  rich  field  of  investigation  In 
the  antiquities  of  the  region.  Id  this  work  he 
vaa  a  pioneer,  acbieriDg  his  brilliant  resulta  of 
diBoovary  b;  his  accustomed  personal  energy.  A 
second  visit  to  Yucatan  in  1842,  chiefly  to  oom- 
plete  hie  antiqnariiin  researches,  resulted  in  the 
pnbUoation,  in  1843,of  his/neMfdnb^TroMiiin 
ineatan. 
~'        act,  spirited  delineations  of  the  ontiquitiea 


a  fellow-traveller  with  Mr.  Stephens,  who  subso- 

Siently  prepared  a  ctHl;  folio  work  of  plates  of 
e  same  sntyect,  which  secured  a  deservedly  high 
repatation.  He  was  a  man  of  science  and  an  able 
milway  anrreyor,  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
artist  His  death  with  the  passengen  of  the 
iU-fated  eteamer  Arctic,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
was  on  event  greatly  recretted  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  his  personal  worth  and  sdentiflo 
abihty. 

In  I81S  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  delegate,  being  on 
both  party  tickets,  to  the  State  Convention  of 
New  York,  to  revise  the  ConsiitutioD,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part 

In  1847  he  engaged  resolutely  in  the  affiurs  of 
the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  connect 
Few  York  and  Bremen.  The  steam  navigation. 
of  the  Atlantic  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  company,  witb  tlie  building 
of  the  veaseU,  called  forth  all  his  resources.  He 
sailed  in  the  Washington  on  her  firiit  trip  to 
Bremen.  An  account  of  his  visit  to  Humboldt  at 
the  time  was  published  in  the  Literary  Worid  in 
Hew  York. 

In  184B  he  became  an  associate  in  tlie  great 
enterprise  to  connect  the  two  oceans  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Company.  He  enhsequently  became 
President.     He   travelled   over   the  Isthmus  in- 

rting  the  route  end  making  arrangements  with 
Government  of  New  Granada  fi>r  the  work. 
On  his  mule-hack  Journey  to  the  capital  he  was 
thrown  and  ii\jured  in  the  spine ;  uid  in  those 


eironnurtanoei  of  pain  and  dittrae  carried  od  Ui 
oomnunications  with  the  government  at  Bogota. 
When  the  work  was  undertakeo  he  riated  die 
Isthmus  lo  urge  its  proeecntlon,  in  the  winten  of 
1850-1  and  1851-2.  On  hla  retnnk,  in  the  spring 
of  ISSa,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  liver, 
which  terminated  hi«  lifo  October  13th  of  that 
year. 

Stephens  -was  a  hamj  imtanoe  of  the  peonliar 
energiw  of  the  Mtive  Ammoan  dtazen.  Prooipt, 
acute,  enterraiang,  he  alwmya  aooglit  advaDoe 
poets  of  labor.  Tbe  denund  for  sctiv)^  of  hii 
nature  required  new  fields  of  tml  and  exertion, 
hazardous  and  ^iparently  romantic,  thongh  never 
separstad  from  s  practical  design.  The  Panama 
Railroad  is  identined  with  his  name,  and  itasnm- 
mit  has  been  properly  choeen  as  the  site  of  a 
moQomeot  to  his  memory.  Thus,  too,  his  efforts 
in  ocean  sloam  navigation,  and  Ms  zealons  pursnit 
of  American  antiquities,  not  as  a  study  in  the 
closet,  but  as  a  practical  oohievenient  tasking 
powers  of  oonrage,  resolution,  and  bodil}[  prowess 
m  new  countries.  His  personal  enthnaiasm  waa 
the  charm  of  his  writings  on  the  better  known 
oountriee  of  the  old  worid — where,  to  Americans 
at  least,  as  at  Fetra  and  in  Knssia,  he  was  scHue- 
thing  of  an  original  adventurer. 


Having  finiahed  my  purchaMS  in  the  boman,  I 
returced  to  my  hotel  ready  to  set  out,  and  found  the 
dromedsriea,  camels,  and  guides,  and  expected  to 
find  the  letter  for  the  SDvemor  of  Akab^  which,  at 
the  Euggestion  of  Mr.  Liaant,  I  hid  requested  Mr. 

" "  .1  now  lenrned.  how- 

that  to  avoid  delay  it 
lyselt  first  sendlDg  my 
outside  the  gate,  and  representing  to  the 
that  I  was  Bctunlly  waiting  for  the  letter,  in 
which  case  he  would  probably  give  it  to  me  imme- 
diately. I  accordingly  sent  Paul  with  mj  little 
camvnn  to  wait  lor  me  at  the  tomba  of  the  cnlift, 
and.  attended  by  the  conBul'a  jamiary,  rode  up  to  the 
citadel,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  govemor's 
palace.  The  reader  miw  remember  that  on  my  fint 
visit  to  hia  excelleae^  1  saw  a  man  whipped — this 


GliddoD 


tnnn  that  gentlen 
•uld   be   better   ' 


boatinadoed.  I  hod  heard  much  of 
this,  a  puniahment  eitating,  I  believe,  only  in  ihs 
East,  but  I  had  never  Been  it  inflicted  before,  and 
hope  I  never  ehntl  ece  It  ognin.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  fbnnd  the  little  governor  itooding  at  one 
end  of  the  large  hall  of  entrance,  monching,  and  try- 
ing causes.  A  crowd  was  gathered  oronnd,  and  M- 
fore  him  wu  a  poor  Arab,  pleading  and  beseeching 
piteonely,  while  the  big  CeaiB  were  rolling 
his  cheeka  ;  near  him  was  a  man  whose  reeo- 
aomewhat  sngry  eipreasioD  marked  him  oi 
the  nccuier,  seeking  vengCBnce  rather  than  justice. 
Suddenly  the  govemormade  •  aontie  movemeot  with 
his  hand ;  all  uoise  ceoned ;  allBtretched  tlieir  necks 
and  turned  their  eager  eyes  towards  him  ;  the  ao- 
cuseJ  cnt  short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  tbe  governor. 
The  latter  spoke  a  few  wnrdain  a  very  low  voice,  to 
me  of  course  unintelligible,  and,  indeed,  scarcely 
audible,  but  they  seemed  to  foil  upon  the  quick 
eon  of  the  culprit  like  bolts  of  thunder ;  the 
agony  of  suspense  was  over,  and,  without  a  word  or 
a  look,  be  laid  himself  down  on  his  &ce  at  the  feet  of 
the  governor,  A  space  was  immediately  cleared 
around ;  a  man  on  each  side  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  stretching  out  hia  anus,  kneeled  upon  and  held 
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them  down,  while  tnotfaer  sMtod  himself  across  his 
neck  and  shoulderSb  Thus  uailed  to  the  ground,  the 
poor  fellow,  knowing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  threw  np  his  feet  from  the  knee-joint,  so  as  to 
present  the  soles  in  a  horixontol  position.  Two  men 
eame  forward  with  a  pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood, 
attached  together  by  a  cord,  l^tween  which  they 
placed  the  feet,  drawing  them  together  with  the 
cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  horizontal  position, 
and  leave  the  whole  flat  sur&oe  ez]>osed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  blow.  In  the  meantime  two  strong 
Turks  were  standing  ready,  one  at  each  side,  armed 
with  long  whips  much  reBembling  our  common  cow- 
skin,  but  longer  and  thicker,  and  made  of  the  tough 
hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  While  the  occu|)atiou  of 
the  judge  was  suspended  by  these  preparations,  the 
janizary  had  presented  the  consuPs  letter.  My 
sensibilities  are  not  particularly  acute,   but  they 

E 'elded  in  this  instance.  I  had  watched  all  the  pre- 
ninaiy  arrangements,  nerving  myself  for  what  wns 
to  come,  but  when  I  heard  the  scourge  whiaing 
through  the  air,  and,  when  the  first  blow  fell  upon 
the  naked  feet,  saw  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
body,  and  heard  the  first  loud,  piercing  shriek,  I 
eonfd  stand  it  no  longer;  I  broke  tlirough  the  crowd, 
forgetting  the  governor  and  everything  else,  except 
the  agonizing  sounds  from  which  I  was  escaping; 
but  the  janizary  followed  close  at  my  heels,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  my  arm,  hauled  me  book  to  the 
ffovernor.  If  I  had  consulted  merely  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  I  should  have  consigned  him,  and  the  gover- 
nor, nnd  the  whole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower 
regions ;  but  it  was  all  important  not  to  offend  this 
summary  dispenser  of  justice,  and  I  never  made  a 
ffreater  s«icrince  of  feeling  to  expediency,  than  when 
I  re-entered  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  the  un- 
happy criminal  were  ringing  through  the  chamber, 
but  the  governor  received  me  with  as  calm  a  smile 
as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  his  own  divan,  listeniog 
only  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  music,  while  I 
stood  with  my  teeth  dencned,  and  felt;  the  hot 
breath  of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing  of  the 
accursed  whip,  as  it  fell  again  and  again  upon  his 
bleeding  feet  I  have  heard  men  cry  out  in  agony 
when  the  sea  was  raging,  and  the  drowning  man, 
rising  for  the  last  time  upon  the  momitain  waves, 
turned  his  imploring  arms  towards  us,  and  with  his 
dying  breath  callea  in  vain  for  help;  but  I  never 
heard  such  heart-rending  sounds  as  those  from  the 
poor  bastinadoed  wretch  before  me.  I  thought  the 
ffovernor  would  never  make  an  end  of  reading  the 
Mter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to  him  for  his  sig- 
nature, nlthouffh  it  contained  but  half  a  dozen  lines; 
he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  his  seal,  and  dipped  it  iu 
the  ink;  the  impression  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
made  another,  and  after  a  delay  tliat  seemed  to  me 
eternal,  employed  in  folding  it,  handed  it  to  me  with 
a  most  gracious  smile.  I  am  sure  I  grinned  horribly 
in  return,  and  almost  snatching  the  letter,  just  as  the 
lost  blow  fell,  I  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene. 
The  poor  scourged  wretch  was  silent;  he  had  found 
Teller  in  happy  insensibility ;  I  oast  one  look  upon 
the  senseless  body,  and  saw  the  feet  laid  open  in 
gashes,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  the  legs.  At 
that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and  the 
mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the  floor.  I  had  to 
work  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  before  I  could 
escape  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  revive,  and  by  the  first 
natural  impulse  nse  upon  his  feet,  but  fall  again  aa 
if  he  had  stepped  upon  red-hot  irona  He  crawled 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  the  door  of  the  hall, 
and  here  I  rejoiced  to  see  that,  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  degraded  as  he  was,  he  had  yet  friends  whose 
hearts  yearned  towards  him ;  they  took  him  in  their 
arms  and  carried  him  away. 


FBEDEBIO  HBNBT  HEDGE. 

Fbedbrio  H.  Hbdob  was  born  at  Cambridge^ 
Mass.,  December  12,  1805.  His  fiither,  Levi 
Hedge,  was  from  1810  to  1827  Professor  of  Logic 
and  metaphysics  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1818  pabiished  a  System  of  Logie^  which  has 
been  much  used  as  a  text- book  in  colleges,  has 
passed  throngh  several  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy-  \ 
man,  and  was  bom  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  in  1767. 
He  died  in  Oambridge  the  last  day  of  1848.  He 
was  a  laborious  student,  and  distinguished  for  his 
painstaking  fidelity  as  an  instructor. 


^S 


Hhi  son  Frederic  was  educated  in  Germany, 
where  in  1818  he  was  sent  under  the  care  of  the 
historian,  Greorse  Bancroft.  He  was  a  pupil  (tf  a 
celebrated  teacher,  David  Ilgen,  at  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Schulpforte,  where  Klopstock,  Fichte, 
and  Ranke,  were  instructed*  in  their  youth.  Ue 
retumeil  to  America  in  1828,  entered  Harvard, 
and  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  theology ; 
was  chosen  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Cambridge  in 
1829;  afterwards,  in  1885,  removed  to  Bangor  in 
Maine,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation, 
and  in  1850  became  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.  His  literary  pro- 
ductions have  been  mostly  in -the  department  of 
speculative  and  spiritual  philosophy.  In  this  pro- 
vince he  has  been  eminent,  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  German  mind.  He  has  published  orations, 
lectures,  discourses,  reviews  of  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  literature.* 

His  poetical  effdsions  are  scattered  through 
various  periodicals  and  annuals.  They  are  mostly 
translations  from  the  German,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished several  in  the  volume  with  Dr.  Furness's 
version  of  the  Song  of  the  Bell  at  Philadelphia. 
One  of  these,  which  we  print  from  a  corrected 
copy,  IB 

THS  AHQBLS*  BOHO— FBOM  GOVEHB^S  "  FAUST." 

RapkatL 
The  sun  is  still  for  ever  sounding 

With  brother  spheres  a  rival  sons. 
And  on  his  destined  journey  bounding. 

With  thunder-step  he  speeds  along. 
The  sight  gives  angels  strength,  though  greater 

Than  angel's  utmost  thought  sublime ; 
And  all  thy  wondrous  works,  Creator, 

Are  gnmd  as  in  creation's  prime. 


*  or  the  pnblle  dlfconnes  we  auj  mention  a  Fonrth  of 
Jolv  oration  delivered  to  the  citlsoos  of  Ban^r ;  an  Addreea 
at  Uie  opening  of  the  Bangor  Lvc«uin ;  Gonscrvattsm  and  Re- 
ifonn,  a  Phi  Beta  Kiqipa  oratloo  before  the  Societies  of  Harvard 
and  Bowdoln. 

Among  Dr.  Hedge*8  nnmeroas  articles  to  the  Christian  £x- 
amine^  we  may  refer  to  a  review  of  Coleridge  In  March,  1888, 
notleeable  as  one  of  the  earliest  eaaays  fh>m  an  American  pen 
on  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Germany ;  an  Esasv  on 
Swedenborg^ovember,  1^8 ;  an  Essay  on  Schiller,  Jnly,  1884; 
an  Eswy  on  Phrenology,  November,  1984,  which  excited  mnch 
attention,  and  called  rorth  namerons  replies ;  an  Essay  on  the 
Qenlus  and  Writings  of  B.  W.  Emerson,  January,  1845  ;  an 
Essay  on  Nataral  Beliglon,  January,  1888;  an  Eoolesiastleal 
Christendom,  Jnly,  1861 ;  Romanism  in  its  worship,  Jannary, 
1804. 

The  published  sermons  cf  Dr.  Hedge  include,  with  numerous 
others,  a  Discoufse  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  Boeton,  June,  1884;  a  Discourse  on  the  Death  of 
President  Harrison,  Bangor,  1841 ;  on  the  Death  of  WilHam 
Ellery  Channing,  Bangor,  IStt :  a  Discourse  before  the  Gra- 
doating  Claw  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1848. 
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Gdbrid. 
.  And  fleetly,  thought  Barjwning,  fleetlj 
The  earth's  green  pomp  U  spimiiiig  round, 
And  Panuliae  alternates  sweetly 

With  night  terrific  aud  profound. 
There  foams  the  sea,  its  broad  wave  beating 

Against  the  tall  cliff's  rocky  base. 
And  rock  aud  sea  a«  ay  are  Meeting 
In  eyerlosting  sphenil  chase. 

Michaa. 

And  storms  with  rival  fury  henying. 

From  land  to  sea  from  sea  to  laud, 
Still  as  they  rave,  a  chain  are  weayiog 

Of  deepest  efficacy  grand. 
There  burning  Desolation  blaz(>s, 

Precursor  of  the  Thunder's  way ; 
But,  Lord,  thy  servants  own  with  prois  .8 

The  milder  movement  of  thy  day. 

Ths  7%r0e. 
The  sig^t  gives  angels  strength,  tliongh  greater 

Than  angel's  utmost  thought  sublime, 
And  all  thy  wondrous  works,  Creator, 

Are  glorious  as  in  £den's  prime. 

• 

His  other  trauslations  from  the  Gemuui  are 
chiefly  included  in  the  volume  fri>m  Lis  pea  pub- 
Ufihed  by  Carey  and  Hart  in  1848,  The  Pross 
Writen  of  Oermany^  which  contains  biographi- 
oal  notices  of  the  chief  anthora,  with  selections 
from  their  writings.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4 
Dr.  Hedge  delivered  a  courne  of  LeotwM  on 
MediaviU  HiUory^  before  the  Lowell  Institute  at 
Boston. 

OOmUVATlBlI  MXD  BXrOBM.'* 

Authority  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the  blind,  but  a 
law  to  the  seeing.  It  is  not  only  a  safe-conduct  to 
those  (and  they  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind) whose  dormant  sense  has  no  intuitions  of  its 
own,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  it,  as  affording  the 
awakened  but  inconstant  mind,  a  security  against  it- 
self,— a  centre  of  reference  in  the  multitude  of  its  own 
visions, — in  the  conflict  of  its  own  volitions,  a  centre 
of  rest  Unbounded  license  is  equally  an  evil,  and 
equally  incompatible  with  tnie  liberty,  in  thought  as 
in  action.  In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  liberty  must 
bound  and  bind  itself  for  its  own  preservation  and 
best  effect  It  must  legalize  and  determine  itself  by 
self-imposed  lawa  Law  and  liberty  are  not  adverse, 
but  different  sides  of  one  fuct  The  deeper  the  law 
the  greater  the  liberty :  as  organic  life  is  at  once 
more  determinate  ana  more  free  than  unorganized 
matter,  a  plant  than  a  stone,  a  bird  than  a  plant, 
the  intellectual  life,  like  the  physical,  must  bind  it- 
self, in  order  that  it  may  become  effective  and  free. 
It  must  organize  itself  by  means  of  fixed  principles 
which  shall  protect  it  equally,  agninst  encroachment 
without,  and  anarchy  within.  •  •  •  The  indi- 
vidual is  the  product  of  the  Past  However  he  may 
renounce  the  connexion,  he  is  always  the  child  of 
his  time.  He  can  never  entirely  shake  off  that  re- 
lation. All  the  efforts  made  to  outstrip  time,  to  an- 
ticipate the  natural  growth  of  man  oy  a  violent 
disruption  of  old  ties  and  total  separation  fh>m  the 
Past,  have  hitherto  proved  useless,  or  useful,  if  at 
all,  in  the  way  of  caution,  rather  than  of  fruit  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried.  Men  of  ardent 
temper  and  lively  imagination,  impatient  of  existing 
evils,  from  which  no  period  is  exempt,  have  re- 
nounced society,  broke  looee  from  all  their  moorings 
in  the  actual,  and  sought  in  the  boundless  sea  of  dU- 


•  From  s  Pbl  BeU  Kspps  Orsttoo,  1848L 


9efU  the  promised  land  of  Reform.  Tliej  found 
what  they  carried;  they  earned  what  they  were; 
they  were  what  we  aU  are— the  oflbpring  of  their 
time. 

The  aeronaut,  who  spnms  the  earth  in  his  puffed 
balloon,  is  still  indebtea  to  it  for  his  impetos  andhia 
wings :  and  still,  with  hia  utmost  efforts,  he  cannot 
escape  the  sure  attraction  of  the  parent  spho^L 
His  floating  island  is  a  part  of  her  main.  He  re- 
volves with  her  orbit,  he  is  sped  by  her  wings.  We 
who  stand  below  and  watch  his  motions^  know  that 
he  is  one  of  na.  He  may  dally  with  the  clouds 
awhile,  but  his  home  is  not  there.  Earth  he  is,  and 
to  earth  he  must  return. 

The  most  air-blown  reformer  eannot  overcome  the 
moral  gravitation  which  connects  him  with  hia 
time.  He  owes  to  existing  institutions  the  whole 
philosophy  of  his  dissent,  and  draws,  from  Church 
and  State,  the  very  ideas  by  which  he  would  fight 
against  them,  or  rise  above  them.  The  individual 
may  withdraw  from  society,  he  mi^  spam  at  all  the 
uses  of  civilized  life,  dash  the  golden  cup  of  tradi- 
tion from  his  lips,  and  flee  to  the  wilderness  **  where 
the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst"  He  may  find 
others  who  will  accompany  him  in  his  flight;  baft 
let  him  not  fiincy  that  tne  course  of  reform  will  fol- 
low him  there, — that  any  permanent  organisation 
can  be  based  on  dissent, — that  society  will  relinquish 
the  hard  conquests  of  so  many  years  and  return 
again  to  original  nature,  wipe  out  the  old  civilisa- 
tion, and — with  raea  tabula — ^besin  the  worid  anew. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  stand-point  out  of  society, 
from  which  society  can  be  reformed.  ''Give  me 
where  to  stand,"  was  the  ancient  postulate.  "  Find 
where  to  stand,"  says  modem  Dissent  ''Stand 
where  you  are,"  says  Goethe,  **  and  move  the  world." 

*  *  *  The  scholar  must  not  coquet,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  the  dowered  and  titled  institutions  of  the 
old  world,  and  feel  it  a  mischance  which  has  matched 
him  with  a  portionlesa  Republic.  Let  him,  ratlier, 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  so  connected,  and  glory  in 
the  popular  character  of  his  own  government,  as  a 
genuine  fruit  of  human  progress,  and  the  nearest 
approximation  yet  made  to  that  divine  right  which  all 
governments  claim.  Let  him  not  think  it  a  shame 
to  be  with  and  of  tlie  people,  in  every  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  popular  mmd :  not  suffennff  the  scholar 
to  extinguish  the  citizen,  but  remembenng  that  the 
citizen  is  before  the  scholar — ^the  elder  and  higher 
category  of  the  two.  He  shall  find  himself  to  have 
gained  intellectually,  as  well  as  socially,  by  free  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  people,  whose  in- 
stincts, in  many  things,  anticipate  his  reflective  wis- 
dom, and  in  whose  unconscious  movements  a  fact  is 
often  forefelt  before  it  is  seen  by  reason ;  as  the 
physical  changes  of  our  globe  are  telt  by  the  lower 
animals  before  they  appear  to  man.  •  •  •  No- 
thing is  more  natural,  tnan  that  men,  who  have  con- 
tributed something  in  their  day  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
tend the  path  of  discovery  in  any  direction,  should 
cling  with  avidity  to  those  conclusions  which  they 
have  established  for  themselves,  and  whi<^'represent 
the  natural  boundaries  of  their  own  mind — *  the 
butt  and  sea-mark  of  its  utmost  sail," — ^nothing  more 
natural  than  that  they,  for  their  part,  should  feel  a 
disinclination  to  farther  inquiry.  But  it  ill  becomes 
them  to  deny  the  possibility  of  farther  discovery — 
to  maintain  that  they  have  found  the  bottom  of  the 
well  where  truth  lies  hid,  because  they  have  reached 
the  limits  of  their  own  specific  gravity.  One  sees  at 
once,  that  in  some  brancnes  of  inquiry  this  position 
is  not  only  untenable,  but  the  very  enunciation  of  it 
absurd.  It  would  require  sometlung  more  than  the 
authority  of  Herschel  to  make  us  believe  that  crea- 
tion stops  with  the  limits  of  his  forty  feet  reflector. 


MATTHEW  F.  UA.TJBT. 


Nor  would  the  UMrtion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  bo 
Bufficient  to  oanvioce  u>  that  all  the  properties  of 
matter  hsre  been  utnlogued  in  his  report.  Bj' 
-what  itatuM  of  lintitktioo*  kre  We  forbidden  to  in- 
dulge tbe  wme  hope  of  indefinite  progrees  in  erery 
other  direction,  Tuich  '    ' ' 


h  remain!  la  os  in  theae  I 


HATTHKW  ¥.  IIAUXT. 

Hatthbv  FoBTinnt  Maust,  a  deecendant  of  the 
Rev.  James  Fontaine,  an  eminent  Hogaenot 
preacher  (the  fonnder  of  a  large  and  infloendal 
Amerioan  family,  and  author  of  an  antobiograpby 
which  has  recently  for  the  second  time  been  re- 
published in  connexion  with  a  highly  interesting 
sketch  of  the  worthy  and  his  desoendanta,  by  one 
of  tlieir  nuniber,  Miss  Ann  Maury  of  New  York), 
was  bom  in  Spottaylvania  county,  Virginia,  Janu- 
ary 14, 180S.  nis  parents  removed  tu  Tenneenee 
In  hifl  fourth  year.  One  uf  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, in  a  newly  settled  country,  he  would  have 
reoeired  few  of  the  advaniages  of  education  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, the  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  who,  forming  & 
high  opinion  of  his  intellectnal  promise,  did  muoh 
to  fit  him  for  a  life  of  future  usefulness.  In  IS24 
he  obtained  a  midshipman's  commission,  was 
placed  on  board  the  Brandywine,  and  suled  with 
Gencnil  I^ayetU  to  France.  On  his  retom  he 
BCcoiiipnjiied  the  frigate  to  the  Pacific,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vinoenneii,  and  in  that  vessel  com- 
pleted tlie  circnmnavigstion  of  the  globe.  He 
again  sailed,  as  passed-iiiidHhipinan,  to  the  Pacific, 
wliere  he  was  transferred  as  heutenaiit'tothePo- 
tomac  While  at  sea  be  devoted  hie  leisure  time 
to  the  stud;  of  mathematics,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  which  he  at  first  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  requirements  of  his  prafession.     For  the 

Earpoee  of  extending  at  the  some  time  his  know- 
idge  of  modem  languages  he  made  nse  of  Spa- 
nish luntbemotical  works.  As  he  pursued  his  in- 
veatigations  he  became  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
the  necea-'ity  of  referring  to  anurabe'  of  different 
volumes,  and  with  a  view  to  save  others  a  like  dif- 
onhy  prepared,  amid  the  annoyances  and  interrup- 
tions of  life  at  seu,  a  work  on  niLTigation.  It  was 
oommenced  in  the  steerage  of  the  Vinoenins,  con- 
cluded in  the  Potomac,  and  published  abo'it  tlie 
year  183S,  wlien  it  met  with  general  acceptance. 
In  the  same  year  he  wan  a|)pointtid  astrouoi.ier  to 
the  South  Sea  E.i]iloring  Expedition,  bnt,  on  the 
withdrawul  of  Commodore  Jonee  from  the  chief 
command,  declined  the  appointmauL 

In  1839  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  entitled  A  Sektmtjbr  re- 
building Southern  Gommeret,  containing  observa- 
tions on  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Great  Circle  Sailing, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fWly  developed. 

A  few  months  later,  in  October,  1839,  while  on 
his  way  from  Tennessee  to  Join  a  surveying  ves- 
sel in  the  harbor  uf  New  York,  the  stage-coach 
in  which  he  was  passing  through  Ohio  was  over- 
turned, and  the  traveller  broke  a  leg,  dislocated  a 
knee,  and  soSered  other  injQries,  which,  alter 
several  mouths'  weary  confinement,  resulted  in  a 
permanent  lameness,  which  disabled  him  for  the 
KOtiTe  pnrBuit  of  his  profeerion.  He  omnsed  him- 
self by  writing,  during  the  long  period  of  impri- 
•ooment  in  a  wretched  wayside  tavern  to  which 
his  bandaged  limb  subjected  him,  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  various  abiisea  in  the  Navy,  which  were 
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published  in  the  Sonthem  Literary  Messenger, 
under  the  pleasant  tjlle  of  5cn»p»/r(nn  theLuehy 
Bag  by  Harry  Bluff. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, Lieutenant  Manry  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  oolleotiou  of  books  and  charts  belonfpn^  to  the 

Sivernment,  which  has  since  expanded  into  the 
ational  Observatory  and  Hydrc^rapbioat  offloe, 
now  known  as  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  change 
of  title  having  been  made  in  16C6.  Lieutenant 
Manry  is  at  the  head  of  both  of  these  institntions, 
which  owe  their  extent  and  effioiency  mainly  to 
his  eSorts.  In  1843  he  first  proposed  the  plan  for 
a  lystem  of  nniforra  observations  of  winds  and 
currents,  which  fomi  the  basis  of  his  celebrated 
and  valuable  charts  and  sdling-directions, 

tn  18GS  he  attended  a  convention  of  maritime 
nations  at  Brussels  to  carry  out  his  suggestions 
for  a  conference  to  determine  upon  a  uni&imi  sys- 
tem of  observations  at  sea.  Plans  were  adopted 
by  which  ships,  under  all  the  great  Sags  oi  Chris- 
tendom, are  engaged  in  adding  to  the  reaooroee  of 
acienoe,  mapping  out  roads  on  the  ocean  with  the 
precision  or  engineers  on  terra  flrma,  and  striving 
to  obtain  with  equal  exnotnesx  the  laws  of  tlie 
clouds  above  and  the  deptlis  below. 

In  1866  he  published  Tht  Phytieal  Geography 
of  tlit  Sea*  a  wort  in  which  he  has  embodied  the 
resnlts  of  his  varied  investigations  in  a  narrative 
of  remarkable  clearness  and  IntereeL  His  dc- 
Boripijons  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  voy- 
ages of  rivst  vessels,  nailing  at  the  same  dates  to 
tlie  same  ports,  along  bis  sea  linei,  posaees  dra- 
matic interest.  A  pleasant  vein  of  humor  shows 
itself  now  and  then  as  he  speaks  of  the  rumtUMing 
of  garrets  and  sea  chests  for  old  log-books  which 
his  investigations,  natnrally  excdting  the  enthn- 
masm  of  othera  as  well  as  himself,  called  forth. 
This  quality  of  hnmor  finds  a  wider  scope  In  the 
magazine  papers  of  the  writer,  and  is  a  |4easant 
oharacteristio  of  bis  corrcepondenoe  and  oonver- 
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In  addition  to  this  volame  and  the  letter-pn 
accompanying  his  various  charts,  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry is  tne  author  of  several  addresses  delivered  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  country,  among  which  we 
may  mention  those  before  the  Geological  and 
Mineralogical  Bociety  of  Fredericksburg,  May, 
1886;  before  the  Southern  Scientific  Convention 
at  Memphis  in  1849  on  the  Pacific  railway,  and 
at  most  of  the.  other  meetings  of  the  same  body ; 
and  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  1854. 


i*AW  w  ooxnaciATioir  nr  na  atmos] 


Whenever  I  tarn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  na- 
tare,  I  am  struck  with  the  admirable  system  of  cotu- 
pensation,  with  the  beauty  and  nicety  with  which 
every  department  is  poiseid  by  the  otliers;  things 
and  principles  are  meted  out  in  directions  the  most 
opposite,  hut  in  proportions  so  exactly  balanced  and 
nicely  adjusted,  that  results  the  most  harmonious 
are  produced. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  opposite  and  compensating 
forces  that  the  eai*th  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and  the  stars 
are  held  suspended  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven ; 
and  these  forces  are  so  exquisitely  ailiU:iled,  that,  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  the  earth,  the  suu,  and 
moon,  and  every  star  in  the  firmament,  is  found  to 
oome  to  its  proper  place  at  the  proper  moment 

Kay,  philosophy  teaches  us,  when  the  little  snow- 
drop, which  in  our  garden  walks  we  see  raising  its 
beautifal  head  to  remind  us  that  spring  is  at  hand, 
was  created,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to  eeiitre,  must 
nave  been  taken  into  account  and  weighed,  in  order 
that  the  proper  degree  of  strength  might  be  given  to 
the  fibres  of  even  this  little  plant 

Botanists  tell  us  that  the  constitution  of  tliis  plant 
is  such  as  to  require  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
erowth,  the  stalk  should  bend,  and  the  flower  should 
bow  its  head,  that  an  operation  may  take  place  which 
is  necessary  in  order  tiiat  the  herb  should  produce 
seed  after  its  kind ;  and  that,  after  this,  its  vegetoble 
health  requires  that  it  should  lift  its  head  again  and 
stand  erect.  Now,  if  the  maw  of  the  earth  had  been 
ffreater  or  less,  the  force  of  gravity  would  have  been 
different ;  in  that  case,  the  strength  of  fibre  in  the 
snow-drop,  as  it  is,  would  have  been  too  much  or 
too  little ;  the  plant  could  not  bow  or  raise  its  head 
at  the  right  time,  fecundation  could  not  take  place, 
and  its  family  would  have  become  extinct  witn  the 
first  individual  that  was  planted,  because  its  "  seed** 
would  not  have  been  in  "itself,"  and  therefore  it 
could  not  reproduce  itself 

Now,  if  we  see  such  perfect  adaptation,  such  ex- 

auisite  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  smallest 
owers  of  the  field,  how  much  more  may  we  not 
expect  "  compensation"  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean,  upon  tne  right  adjustment  and  due  perform- 
ance of  which  depends  not  only  the  life  of  that  plant, 
but  the  well-being  of  every  individual  that  is  found 
in  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the 
world  ? 

When  the  esst  winds  blow  along  the  Atlantic  const 
for  a  little  while,  they  bring  us  air  saturated  wiUi 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  we  complain  of 
the  sultry,  oppressive,  heavy  atmosphere ;  tne  inva- 
lid grows  worse,  and  the  well  man  feels  ill,  because, 
when  he  takes  this  atmosphere  into  his  lungs,  it  is 
idready  so  charged  with  moisture  that  it  cannot  take 
up  and  carry  off  that  which  encumbers  his  lungs, 


*  From  the  Pbyslosl  Oeognphy  of  tbo  Sea. 


and  which  nature  has  eaused  his  blood  to  bring  and 
leave  there,  that  respiration  may  take  up  and  carry 
off  At  other  times  the  air  is  dry  and  hot ;  he  feels 
that  it  is  conveying  off  matter  from  the  lungs  too 
fiwt ;  he  reaHxes  the  idea  that  it  is  consuming  him, 
and  he  calls  the  sensation  parching. 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  general  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  agents  of  the  universe,  and  re- 

fulate  them  in  tlie  due  performance  of  their  offices, 
have  felt  myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the 
assumption  that,  if  the  atmosphere  had  had  a 
greater  or  less  capacity  for  moisture,  or  if  the  pro- 
portion of  land  and  water  had  been  different — ^ii  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  had  not  been  in  exact  counter- 
poise—the whole  arrangement  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  would  have  varied  from  their 

S resent  st'ite.  But  God  chose  to  make  those  king- 
oms  what  they  are ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  his  judgment,  to  establish  the  proportions 
between  the  land  and  water,  and  the  desert,  just  as 
they  are,  and  to  make  the  capacity  of  the  air  lo  cir- 
culate heat  and  moisture  just  what  it  is,  and  to  have 
it  do  all  its  work  in  obedience  to  law  and  in  subser- 
vience to  order.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was  power 
given  to  the  winds  to  lift  up  and  transport  moisture, 
or  the  property  given  to  the  sea  by  which  its  waters 
may  become  first  vapor,  and  then  iruitful  showers  or 
ffentle  dews?  If  the  proportions  and  properties  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  were  not  adjuste<l  according  to  the 
reciprocal  capacities  of  all  to  perform  the  functions 
required  by  each,  why  shoula  we  be  told  tliat  he 
'*  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  P 
Why  did  he  span  the  heavens,  but  that  he  might 
mete  out  the  atmosphere  in  exact  proportion  to  all 
the  rest,  and  impart  to  it  those  properties  and  pow- 
ers which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have,  in  order 
that  it  might  perform  all  those  offices  and  duties  for 
which  he  designed  it? 

Harmonious  in  their  action,  the  air  and  sea  are 
obedient  to  law  and  subject  to  order  in  all  their 
movements ;  when  we  consult  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  offices,  they  tench  us  lessons  conceniing 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  mysteries  of  the  sky, 
the  greatness,  and  the  >vi6dom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  The  investigations  into  the  broad-spread- 
ing circle  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  winds 
of  heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  sre  second  to 
none  for  the  good  which  they  do  and  the  lessons 
which  they  teach.  The  astronomer  is  said  to  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  sky ;  but  does  not  the  right- 
minded  mariner,  who  looks  aloft  as  he  ponders  over 
these  things,  hear  his  voice  in  every  wave  of  the  sea 
that  "  claps  its  hands,"  and  feel  his  presence  in  every 
breese  that  blows  ? 


HERMAN  HOOKEB, 

A  BOOKBELLEB  of  Philadelphia,  who  began  life  as 
a  student  of  divinity  at  rriuceton,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  active  duties  of  which  lie 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  by  ill  health,  was 
bom  at  Poultney,  Yemiont,  about  the  year  1806. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  esteemed  for 
their  Christian  philosophy ;  of  these  the  chief  are 
The  Portion  of  the  Soul,  or  ThoughU  on  it$  At- 
tributet  and  Tendenoiet  as  Indieatio'ns  of  iU  Det- 
tinp^  published  in  1885 ;  Popular  It^fiaelUfi,  en- 
titled in  a  late  edition,  TTis  Philo$ophy  of  Unbe- 
lief in  Morale  and  Religion^  as  Diseemibie  in  the 
Ihith  and  Charaoter  of  Men;  The  Uses  of  Ad- 
versity and  the  Provisions  af  Consolation  ;  a  vo- 
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Intne  of  Maximi;  and  The  Ghruttan  L\fe^  a 
Fight  of  Faith. 

As  a  characteristio  specimen  of  Dr.  Hooker^s 
skilful  evolution  of  his  topic,  we  cite  a  passage  of 
a  practical  character  from  the  ^*  Philosophy  of 
UnbeUef;"— 


OKArrrrra  to  qoik 

It  requires  no  great  insight  into  human  nature,  to 
discover  the  remnants  of  a  now  fallen,  hnt  once  glo- 
rious structure ;  and,  what  is  moat  remarkable,  to  see 
that  the  remains  of  this  ancient  greatneas  are  more 
apt  to  be  quickened  and  drawn  out  by  their  sem- 
blances  and  qualities,  found  in  creatures,  than  by  the 
bright  and  full  perfection  of  them  which  is  in  the 
Creator; — ^that  the  heart  puts  on  its  most  benign 
&ce,  and  sends  forth  prompt  returns  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  creatares  who  have  bestowed  on  us  favor  and 
displayed  other  amiable  qualities,  while  He,  whose 
goodness  is  so  great,  so  complete,  so  pervading,  that 
Uiere  is  none  besides  it,  is  unrequited,  unheeded, 
unseen,  though  hanging  out  his  glory  from  the  hea- 
vens, and  coming  down  to  us  in  streams  of  compassion 
and  love,  which  have  made  an  ocean  on  earth  that  is 
to  overflow  and  fill  it  How  strange  it  is,  that  all 
this  love,  so  wonderful  in  itselt  so  undeserved,  so  dif- 
fcEaed,  that  we  see  it  in  every  beauty,  and  taste  it  in 
every  enjoyment,— should  be  lost  on  creatures  whose 
love  for  tlie  gentler  and  worthier  qualities  of  each 
other,  runs  so  often  into  rapture  and  devotion  f 
How  strange  that  they  should  be  so  delighted  with 
streams  which  have  gathered  such  admixtures  of 
earth,  which  cast  up  such  '*  raire  and  dirt,"  and  have 
such  shallows  and  falls  that  we  often  wreck  our 
hopes  in  them, — as  not  to  be  reminded  by  them  of 
the  great  and  unmixed  fountain  whence  they  have 
flowed,  or  of  the  great  ocean,  to  whose  dark  and 
unbottomed  depths  they  will  at  last  settle,  as  too 
earthy  to  rise  to  its  pure  and  glorious  surface! 
There  are  many  mysteries  in  human  nature,  but 
none  greater  than  this :  for  while  it  shows  man  is 
BO  much  a  creature  of  sense  and  so  devoid  of  faith, 
that  objects,  to  gain  his  attention  and  affection,  must 
not  only  be  present  to  him,  but  have  something  of 
sense  and  self  in  them,  we  are  still  left  to  wonder 
how  he  could,  with  such  manifestations  of  divine 
goodness  in  him,  around  him,  and  for  him,  have  failed 
to  see  and  adore  them,  and  become  so  like  a  brute, 
as  not  to  think  of  Qod,  the  original  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  when  thinking  of  those  his  qualities  which  so 
please  and  affect  him  in  creatures ;  and  this,  though 
they  be  so  soiled  and  defaced  by  sin,  that  his  un- 
mixed fondness  for  any  the  most  agreeable  of  them, 
instead  of  being  an  accomplishment,  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  mind  sunk  greatly  below  the  standard 
allotted  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

Our  wonder  will  be  raised  higher  still,  if  we  con- 
sider that  our  nature,  when  most  corrupt  and  per- 
verse, is  not  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude,  out 
may  be  wrought  upon  by  human  kindness,  when  all 
the  amazing  compassion  and  love  of  God  fail  to  affect 
it ;  if  we  consider  that  the  very  worst  of  men  who 
set  their  faces  against  the  heavens,  affronting  the 
mercy  and  defying  the  majesty  thereof,  are  some- 
times so  softened  with  a  sense  of  singular  and  unde- 
served favors,  that  their  hearts  swell  with  grateful 
sentiments  towards  their  benefbctors,  and  something 
akin  to  virtue  Lb  kindled  up  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  seen  before ;  we  might  think  it  incredible, 
if  there  was  any  doubting  of  what  we  see  and  know. 
When  we  see  such  men  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  their  fellows,  and  to  return  ser- 
vice for  service ;  so  impatient  of  being  thought  un- 
grateful, when  they  have  any  character  or  interest 


to  promote  by  it,  and  sometimeft  when  they  have 
not ;  so  strongly  affected  with  the  goodness  of  him 
who  has  interposed  between  them  and  temporal  dan- 
ger or  death,  and  yet  so  little  moved  by  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  which  has  undertaken  their  rescue 
from  eternal  and  deserved  woea,  and  not  merely 
their  rescue,  but  their  exaltation  to  fellowship  witn. 
himself,  and  to  the  pleasures  for  evermore  at  his 
right  hand, — a  love  compared  with  which  the  great- 
est love  of  creatures  is  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the  sun, 
and  that  ray  mixed  and  darkened,  while  this  is  so 
disinterested  and  free  in  the  s rounds  and  motives  of 
it,  that  it  is  exercised  towards  those  who  have  nei- 
ther merit  to  invite,  nor  disposition  to  receive  it ; 
when  we  see  this,  and  flnd  that  this  love,  so  worthy 
in  itself,  so  incomprehensible  in  its  degree  and  in 
the  benefits  it  would  confer,  is  the  only  love  to  which 
they  make  no  returns  of  thankfulness  or  regard,  we 
may  ascribe  as  much  of  it  as  we  please  to  the  hard- 
ness and  corruption  of  their  hearts,  but  that  will  not 
account  for  such  conduct  Depravity,  considered 
by  itself,  will  not  enable  us  fully  to  understand  it 
Depraved,  sensual,  and  perverse  as  they  are,  they 
have  something  in  them  that  is  kindled  by  human 
kindness,  and  why  should  it  not  be  kindled  by  the 
greater  "  kindness  of  Gk>d  our  Saviour  ?"  It  is  not 
because  it  is  a  divine  kindness ;  not  that  it  is  less 
needed^not  that  it  is  bestowed  in  less  measure,  or 
at  less  expense.  And  if  it  is  because  they  do  not 
apprehend  this  kindness,  do  not  feel  their  need  of  it, 
do  not  see  anything  affecting  in  the  measure  and 
expense  of  it,  this  is  ii.fiJcUty ;  and  it  grows  out  of 
an  entire  misconception  of  their  own  character,  and 
of  the  character  and  law  of  God.  It  is  a  total  blind- 
ness to  distant  and  invisible  good  and  evil.  It  Is  a 
venturing  of  everything  most  important  to  them- 
selves on  an  uncertainty,  which  they  would  not  and 
could  not  do,  if  tiioy  had  any  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  interests  at  stake.  They  really  see  no- 
thing important  but  tlie  gratifications  of  sense  and 
time :  still  they  have  the  remains  of  a  capacity  for 
something  higher.  These  may  be  contemplated  with 
profit,  if  not  with  admiration.  They  resemble  the 
motions  in  the  limbs  and  heart  of  animals,  when  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body.  They  are  symptoms 
of  a  life  that  of  itself  must  come  to  nothing ;  a  life 
that  is  solely  pouring  itself  out  on  the  ground.  But 
OS  this  is  all  tne  life  they  have,  an  image  of  life,  and 
that  only  of  life  in  death ;  and  as  the  motions  of  it 
are  only  excited  by  the  creature's  kindness,  we  dis- 
cover in  their  best  virtues,  or  rather,  in  their  only 
breathings  and  indications  of  virtue,  the  evidence 
of  a  faithless  heart 


WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAM& 

A  HionLT  esteoiued  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, who  has  for  many  years  past  been 
minister  of  the  Amity  street  congregation  in 
New  York.  He  is  the  son  of  a  fonner  clergy- 
man, of  Welsh  origin,  much  respected  in  the 
city. 

Though  a  quiet  and  retired  student,  fond  of 
books  and  skilled  in  their  various  lore,  and  more 
given  to  discourse  of  his  favorite  topics  at  home 
than  abroad.  Dr.  Williams  has  on  several  occa- 
sions afforded  the  public,  beyond  his  attached 
oongregation,  proof  of  his  ability. 

His  occasional  addresses  and  lectures,  chiefly 
in  the  direct  course  of  his  ministry,  show  a 
mind  of  fine  order,  exhibiting  delicacy  of  taste, 
devotional  earnestness,  and  the  reading  of  the 
cnltiyatod  scholar.  They  are  mostly  included 
in  a  yolame  of  MiscellanMi^  published  in  1850, 
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which  contains  A  Diieourae  an  MinuUfial  I^e- 
twmgQnlity^  delivered  before  the  Hudson  River 
Baptist  Association  in  1885;  An  Address,  77m 
CofiHTtatwe  PnneipU  in  our  Literature^  de- 
livered in  1848,  before  the  literary  societies  of  the 
Hamilton  Dterarj  and  Theological  Institution, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. ;  several  eloquent  occa- 
sional Sermons ;  and  among  other  iiajjers,  one  on 
The  Life  and  Tim^  of  Baxter^  which  indicates 
the  happy  manner  in  which  Dr.  Williams  em- 
ploys the  resources  of  his  library.  Another  illua- 
tration  of  his  copious  stores  of  reading  was 
afforded  to  the  public  in  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Address  pronounced  in  1854  before  the  Alumni 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  on  occasion  of 
the  completion  of  a  century  in  the  career  of  that 
institution.  It  was  a  retrospective  review  of  tlie 
literature  and  other  liberal  influences  of  the  year 
of  the  college  foundation,  1754. 

Dr.  Wilhanis  is  also  the  author  of  two  volumes 
of  a  practical  devotional  character,  entitled  Heli- 
giove  Progress^  and  Leeturee  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer, 

Though  the  utterance  of  Dr.  TTilliams  is  fee- 
blei,  and  his  health  apparently  infirm,  few  clergy- 
men of  the  day  have  a  firmer  hold  upon  their 
hearers.  His  delivery  is  in  low  measured  tone ; 
the  main  topic  of  the  discourse  flowing  easily  on, 
while  occasional  illustrations  from  history  or  bio- 
graphy fall  like  leaves  from  the  tree-s  refreshing 
its  banks,  into  the  unconscious  current  of  his 
style. 


▲N  AOB  or  PASnOH. 


Our  age  is  eminently,  in  some  of  its  leading  minds, 
An  age  of  p<u»ion.  It  is  seen  in  tlie  cimitu.'ter  of 
much  of  the  most  popular  literature,  and  especially 
the  poetry  of  our  day.  Mach  of  this  has  been  the 
poetry  oi  intense  passion,  it  mattered  little  how  un- 
prinapled  that  passion  might  be.  Au  English  scho- 
lar lately  gone  irom  this  world  (it  is  to  South  ey  that 
we  refer),  branded  this  school  of  modern  literature, 
in  the  person  of  its  great  and  titled  leader,  as  the 
Satanic  school  It  has  talent  and  genius,  high  pow- 
ers of  imagination  and  language,  and  boiling  energy; 
but  it  is,  much  of  it,  the  energy  of  a  fallen  and  revolt- 
ed angel,  with  no  regard  for  the  right,  no  vision  into 
eternity,  and  no  hold  on  Heaven.  We  would  not 
declaim  against  passion  when  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  literature.  Informed  by  strong  feelings, 
truth  becomes  more  awful  luid  more  lovely  ;ai.d 
some  of  the  ages  which  unfettered  the  passions  of  a 
nation,  have  given  birth  to  master-pieces  of  genius. 
But  Passion  divorced  from  Virtue  is  ultimately 
among  the  fellest  enemies  to  literary  excellence. 
When  yoked  to  the  car  of  duty,  and  reined  in  by  prin- 
ciple,  passion  is  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  may 
accomplish  a  mighty  service.  But  when,  in  domes- 
tic life,  or  political,  or  in  the  walks  of  literature, 
passion  throws  off  these  restraints  and  exults  in  its 
own  uncontrolled  power,  it  is  as  useless  for  purposes 
of  good,  and  as  formidable  from  its  powers  of  evil, 
as  a  car  whose  fierv  coursers  have  shiucen  off  bit  and 
rein,  and  trampled  under  foot  their  charioteer.  The 
Maker  of  man  made  conscience  to  rule  his  other  fa- 
culties, and  when  it  is  dethroned,  the  result  is  ruin. 
Far  as  the  literature  to  which  we  have  alluded 
spreads,  it  cherishes  an  insane  admiration  for  mere 
talent  or  mental  power.  It  substitutes  as  a  guide  in 
morals,  sentiment  for  conscience ;  and  makes  blind 
feeling  the  irresistible  fate,  whose  will  none  may 
dispu^,  and  whose  doings  are  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  casuists  or  lawgivers.     It  has  much  of  oeca- 


sional  tendemen,  tod  can  mdt  at  times  into  floods 
of  sympitiiy ;  but  this  softness  is  found  strangely 
blendea  with  a  savage  violence.  Such  things  often 
co-exist  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  hangman, 
who  in  the  time  of  their  great  revolution  was  mund, 
fresh  from  his  gory  work  of  the  guillotine,  sobbing 
over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  it  contrives  to  ally  the 
sanguinary  to  the  sentimentaL  It  seems,  at  first 
sight,  much  such  an  ill-assorted  match  as  if  the  fami- 
ly of  Mr.  Wet-eyes  in  one  of  Bunyan*s  matchless  al- 
legories, were  wedded  to  that  of  Giant  Bloody-man 
in  the  other.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  It  has  been 
found  so  in  all  times  when  passion  has  been  made  to 
take  the  place  of  reason  as  the  guide  of  a  people, 
and  conscience  has  been  thmst  from  the  throne  to 
be  succeeded  by  »entiment  Tlie  luxurious  and  the 
cruel,  the  fierce  and  the  voluptuous,  the  licentious 
and  the  relentless  readily  coalesce ;  and  we  soon  are 
ninde  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  classic  fable  by 
which,  in  the  old  Greek  mythology,  Venus  was  seen 
knitting  her  hands  with  Mars»  the  soddess  of  sen- 
suality allying  herself  with  the  god  of  slaughter. 
We  say,  much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  and 
the  last  generation  is  thus  the  caterer  of  passion — 
lawless,  fierce,  and  vindictive  passion.  And  if  a  re- 
tired'student  may  *'  through  the  loop-holes  of  reti  eat" 
read  aright  the  world  of  fasliion,  passion  seems  at 
times  acquiring  an  unwonted  ascendency  in  the 
popular  amusements  of  the  flse.  The  lewd  panto- 
mime and  dance,  from  which  the  less  refined  fashion 
of  other  times  would  have  turned  her  blushing  and 
indignant  face,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  and  the  shows 
of  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  saLguinary  pugilistic 
combat,  that  sometimes  recalsthe  gladiatorial  shows 
of  old  Rome,  have  become,  in  our  day,  the  favorite 
recreations  of  some  classes  among  the  lovers  of  plea> 
sure.  These  are,  it  should  be  remembered,  nearly 
the  same  with  tiie  favorite  entertainments  of  the 
later  Greek  empire,  when,  plethoric  by  its  wealth, 
and  enervated  by  its  luxury,  that  power  was  about 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  bai'bariau  invasions  of 
the  north. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  dangerous  ascendency 
of  passion  may  be  fostered,  where  we  should  have 
been  slow  to  suspect  it,  by  the  ultroism  of  some  good 
men  among  the  social  reformers  of  our  time.  W il- 
berforce  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mackintosh,  the 
very  model  of  a  reformer,  because  he  united  an  ear- 
nestness that  never  flagged  with  a  sweetness  that 
never  &iled.  There  are  good  men  that  have  nothing 
of  this  lost  trait  Amid  the  best  intentions  there 
is  occasionally,  in  the  benevolent  prcnects  even  of 
this  day,  a  species  of  Jack  Cadeism,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  re- 
foim.  It  seems  the  very  opposite  of  the  character 
of  Will^rforce,  nourishes  an  acridity  and  violence 
of  temper  that  appears  to  delight  in  repelling,  and 
seeks  to  enkindle  reeling  by  wUd  exaggeration  and 
personal  denunciation ;  raves  in  behalf  of  good  with 
the  very  spirit  of  evil,  and  where  it  cannot  convince 
assent,  would  extort  submission.  Even  truth  itself 
when  administered  at  a  scalding  heat,  cannot  benefit 
the  recipient;  and  the  process  is  not  safe  for  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  himsell 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  earnestness  when  shown 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or  to  forget  bow 
the  passion  awakened  in  some  revolutionary  crisis  of 
a  people's  history,  has  often  infused  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  an  unwonted  energy,  and  clothed 
them  as  with  an  immortal  vigor.  But  it  is  passion 
yoked  to  the  chariot  of  reason,  and  curbed  ny  the 
strong  hand  of  principle ;  laboring  in  the  traces,  but 
not  grasping  the  reina  But  set  aside  argument  and 
troth,  and  ^ve  to  passion  its  unchecked  course,  and 
the  dOfect  is  fistaL    It  may  at  first  seem  to  clothe  a 
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Itteratnre  irith  neir  energy,  bnt  it  it  th«  men  ener- 
gy of  iQtoiication,  soon  ipent,  and  for  which  there 
BpeedHy  comes  K  sure  Knd  bitter  reukoning.  The 
bODdt  otprincipla  sre  looeeaed.  the  tutee  sad  httbita 
of  aocietj  corrupted;  sad  the  effecU  are  soon  leen 
srtending  themselTei  to  the  veiy  torta  and  itjle  of 
s  literstnre  M  well  u  to  the  moralitj  of  ite  prodiic- 
tioM.  The  intense  ia  Bub«titat«d  ibr  the  natnral  and 
true.  What  ia  effectii«  ii  taught  for  rather  thnn 
what  u  exaot  Our  literatar*  therefore  has  little, 
in  Buch  portions  of  it,  of  the  high  finisb  and  wre]ie 
repoM  of  the  maater-pieceaof  clauic  antiqaitj.vhere 
paMioa  in  ita  highest  flight!  ia  >eca  wearing  grace- 
fully all  the  reatraining  rules  of  art :  and  power  toils 
ever  as  nnder  the  severe  eje  of  order. 

WILLIAM  aiUIOBB  snoiB, 

Osi  of  the  most  ooosistent  and  accompliahed 
authors  by  profession  the  coantry  ha^  produced,  is 
a  nadve  of  Charleatoo,  South  Carolina.  He  waa 
bom  April  IT,  1806,  His  father,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  of  Scoto-Irish  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Ann  Augosta  Singleton,  y/aa  of 
a  Virginia  family,  which  came  early  to  the  state, 
and  was  found  in  the  Revolutionary  timei  on  tlie 
Whig  aide.  Williana  Gilmore  Siiiims  the  eider, 
having  failed  in  Charleston  as  a  merchant,  re- 
moved to  Tenne.-i^yci,  where  he  held  a  commiiiinn 
in  CoQee'd  hrisade  of  mounted  men,  under  tlie 
oominand  of  Jackson,  employed  in  the  Indian 
war  again:it  the  Creeka  and  Seininoles.  Hia  wife 
died  while  our  author,  the  secind  son,  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  Ictt  in  the  absence  of  his 
fother  to  the  care  of  hU  grandmother.  Thoagh 
hja  early  education  derived  little  aid  Irom  the 
pecuniary  meana  of  hi^  family,  which  were  limit- 
ed, and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  early 
classical  training,  yet  the  associations  of  this  p.trt 
of  his  life  were  neither  unhappy  nor  unproductive, 
while  his  enei^  of  character  and  richly  endowed 
inCelleot  were  marking  out  an  immediate  path  of 
mental  activity  and  honor.  Choosiiw  the  bw 
for  a  profession,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Charleston  at  the  ag^  of  twenty-one.  He  did 
not  long  praoti^40  the  profession,  but  tnrncd  its 

feculiar  training  to  the  uses  of  a  literary  life. 
lis  first  active  engngeinjnt  w»3  in  the  editorship 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Charleston  City  Qautte, 
in  which  he  opposed  the  prevwling  doctrines  of 
nullilic.ition ;  be  wrote  with  industry  and  spirit, 
but  being  interested  in  the  paper  as  its  proiirle- 
t4ir,  and  the  enterpri-^  proving  nnsuccessAil,  he 
was  stripped  by  its  failure  of  the  limited  patri- 
mony he  had  embarked  in  it. 

The  conimencement  of  his  career  as  an  author 
had  preceded  this.  He  wrote  verses  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  lirst  appeared  before  the  publio 
83  a  poet,  in  the  publication,  about  1S25,  of  a 
Moncay  an  Qen.  CharUi  Gotttworth  Pinebnejf. 
A  volume.  Lyrical  and  ether  Poemt,  appeared  , 
from  his  pen,  in  1827,  at  Charleston,  followed  by 
Early  Lat/t  the  same  year.  Another  volume, 
The  YUion  of  Cortei,  Cain,  and  other  Poem*, 
appeared  in  1829,  and  the  neit  year  a  celebration, 
in  verse,  of  the  French  Revolntion  of  1830,  The 
Fricekr,  or  Three  Dayt  of  Blood  in  Parit. 

Shortly  after  this  date,  in  1882,  Mr.  Simms 
■visited  New  York,  where  his  imapnative  poem, 
Ataiantit,  a  Story  of  Ute  Sea,  poblished  by  the 
ILupers  in  that  year,  introduced  hiin  to  the  lite- 
Tory  (uroles  of  the  city,  in  wtdoh  he  was  warmly 


welcomed.  AtalarUii  was  a  tDcceasftal  poem 
with  the  publishers,  a  rarity  at  any  time,  and 
more  noticeable  in  this  ease  as  the  woi^  of  an 
unheralded,  unknown  author.  It  is  written  with 
easy  elegance,  in  smooth  blank  verse,  interfipersed 
with  fr^nent  lyrics.  Atalantis,  a  beaatifal  and 
virtnons  princess  of  tlie  Nereids,  is  tdtemately 
fiatlered  and  threatened  by  a  monster  int4>  whoee 
power  she  has  &Uen,  by  straying  on  the  ocean 
beyond  her  domMn,  and  becoming  subject  to  his 
magical  ipella.  She  reoorera  her  freedom  by 
the  aid  of  a  shipwrecked  Spanish  knight,  whose 
earthly  nature  enables  him  to  penetrate  the  gross 
atmosphere  of  the  island  which  the  demon  had 
extemporized  fbr  her  tiabitation.  The  prison 
disappears,  and  the  b^py  pair  descend  to  the 
Cftvee  of  ocean. 

The  next  year  the  Harpers  published  Mr. 
Simms'g  first  tale,  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal,  written  in  the  intense  passionate  style. 
It  secured  at  once  publio  attention. 

The  author  had  now  &iriy  ent«red  upon  the 
active  literary  life  which  he  liaa  since  pursued 
Without  interruption  \  and  so  uniform  has  been 
his  career,  that  a  few  words  will  anm  up  the  inoi- 
dentH  of  his  history.  A  second  marriage  to  the 
danght«r  of  Mr,  Roach,  a  wealthy  planter  of  the 
Bnmwell  district,  his  first  wife  having  died  soon 
after  their  nnion  before  hia  visit  to  New  York ;  a 
seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  the  roception  of 
the  Doctorate  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Alabama:  his  snmmerresidenoeatCharleetonond 
his  home  winter  life  on  the  plantation  Woodlands 


at  Midway,  with  freqnent  visits  to  the  northern 
cities ;  thc^  are  the  few  external  mcidenta  of 
a  career,  the  events  of  which  mnat  be  sought  for 
in  the  achievementsof  the  author.  The  latter  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  important. 

To  proceed  with  their  production  in  some  classi- 
fied order,  the  author's  poems  may  be  first  enume- 
rated. The  publication,  next  to  those  already 
mentioned,  woa  a  volume  in  New  York  in  1889,  ^ 
Simthern  Paeiagte  and  Picture*,  lyrical,  sent!-  ^ 
mentni,  and  descriptive;  Donna  Pltfrida,  a  Tale, 
in  the  Don  Juan  style  with  a  Spanish  heroine,  pub- 
hshed  at  Charleston  in  1848 ;  &Toi^i«d  ThoughU 
and  Seattered  J-imeiei,  a  colleotion  of  sonnets; 
Areytot,  or  Songtnftie  South,  1846;  Laye  (tfUu 
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Palmetto^  a  number  of  balladfl  illnstratiye  of  the 

£rogTe>s  of  the  South  Carolina  regiments  in  the 
[exicon  war  in  1648 ;  a  new  edition  of  Atalantu 
the  same  year  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  collection, 
The  Eye  and  the  Wing ;  Poenu  Ch^fiy  Imagina- 
tive; The  Cauique  of  Acedbee^  a  Tale  ofAnhUy 
Riyer^  teith  other  pteeee^  New  York,  1849 ;  The 
City  of  the  Silent,  a  poem  delivered  at  the  Con- 
secration of  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Cliarleston,  in 
1860. 

In  1853,  two  volumes  of  poems  were  published 
by  Redfield,  comprising  a  selection,  with  revisions 
and  addition's  from  the  preceding.  In  dramatic 
literature,  Mr.  Simms  has  written  Norman  Maur 
rice,  or  the  Man  of  the  People^  in  which  the  action 
is  laid  in  the  present  day,  and  the  author  grap- 
ples resolutely  in  blank  verse  with  the  original 
every-day  materials  of  flEuniliar  life.  The  scene 
opens  in  Philadelphia.  Maurice  is  the  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Clarice,  whom  ho  marries,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  an  intriguing  aunt,  Mrs.  Jervas 
(whose  name  and  character  recall  her  prototype 
in  Pamela),  and  a  worthless  Robert  Warren, 
kinsman  and  enemy — who  retains  a  forged  paper 
which  Maurice  had  playfully  executed  as  a  lx>yish 
freak  of  penmanship,  which  had  been  made  nego- 
tiable, and  which  Maurice  had  ^^  taken  up,'^  re- 
ceiving from  his  cunning  relative  a  copy  of  tiie 
paper  in  place  of  the  original,  the  latter  being 
kept  to  ruin  him  ab  time  rai^ht  serve.  In  the 
second  act,  we  have  Maurice  pursuing  his  career 
in  the  west,  in  Missouri,  as  the  Man  of  tlie  Peo- 

Ele.  In  a  lawsuit  which  he  conducts  for  a  widow, 
e  confronts  in  her  oppressor  the  fire-tating  bully 
of  the  region,  with  whom  he  fights  a  duel,  and  is 
talked  of  for  senator.  The  scoundrel  Warren  fol- 
lows him,  and  seeks  to  gain  control  over  his  wife 
by  threatening  to  produce  the  forged  paper  at  a 
critical  moment  for  his  political  reputation.  She 
meets  the  villain  to  receive  the  paper,  and  stabs 
him.  The  widow^s  cause  is  gained ;  all  plots,  per- 
sonal and  political,  discomfited ;  and  Missouri,  at 
the  close,  enjoys  the  very  best  prospect  of  secur- 
ing an  honest  senator.  Though  this  play  is  a  bold 
attempt,  with  much  new  ground  to  be  broken,  it 
is  managed  with  such  skill,  in  poetical  blank  verse, 
and  with  so  consistent,  manly  a  sentiment,  that 
we  pay  little  attention  to  ita  difficulties.  Michael 
BonJiam^  or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo^  is  a  romantic 
drama  founded  upon  an  event  in  Texan  history. 
Both  of  these  have  been  acted  with  success.  Mr. 
Simms  has  also  adapted  for  stage  purposes  Shake- 
speare^s  play  of  Timon,  with  numerous  additions 
of  his  own.  This  drama  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Forrest,  and  is  in  preparation  for  the 
stage. 

Of  Mr.  Simms's  Revolutionary  Romances, 
The  Partiean,  published  in  1835,  was  the  ear- 
liest, tlie  first  of  a  trilogy  completed  bv  the 
publication  of  Melliehampe  and  Katharine 
Walton^  or  the  Rebel  of  Dorcheeter^  which  con- 
tains a  delineation  of  social  life  at  Charleston  in 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  action  of  these 
pieces  covers  the  whole  period  of  active  war&re 
of  tiie  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  presents 
eveiT  variety  of  military  and  patriotic  movement 
of  the  regular  and  partisan  encounter  of  the 
swamp  and  forest  country.  They  include  the 
career  of  Marion,  Sumpter,  Pickens,  Moultrie, 
Mayndi  and  others,  on  the  constant  battle-field  of 


the  state,  South  Carolina  being  the  scene  of  the 
most  severe  conflicts  of  the  Revolution.  These 
works  have  been  succeeded  at  long  intervals  by 
The  Soout^  originally  called  The  KinemerK,  or 
the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree^  and  Woodcraft^ 
or  Hawhs  about  the  Dorecot^  originally  published 
as  The  Suford  and  the  Dietaff.  Butane^  which 
includes  the  great  action  known  by  this  name,  is 
the  latest  of  the  author^s  compositions  in  this 
field.  Ouy  Riters^  a  Tale  <f  Georgia^  the  first 
regularly  constructed  novel  of  Mr.  Simms,  belongs 
to  a  class  of.  border  tales,  with  which  may  be 
classed  Richard  Rurdie,  or  the  Avenger  <f  Blood, 
a  Tale  of  Alabama;  Border  Beaglen,  a  Tale  of 
Mieeiseippi';  Beattchampe^  a  Tale  of  Kentvchy, 
founded  upon  a  story  of  crime  in  the  state,  which 
has  employed  the  pens  of  several  American 
writers ;  nelen  HaUey.  or  the  Suamp  State  of 
Conelachita  ;  The  Golden  Christmas^  a  Chronicle 
of  St.  John\  Berkeley. 

The  Historical  Romances  include  The  TemoMee, 
a  Romance  of  Carolina^  an  Indian  story,  founded 
upon  the  general  conspiracy  of  that  Colony  to 
massacre  the  white**  in  1715 — ^the  portraiture 
of  the  Indian  in  this  work,  based  by  Mr.  Simms 
upon  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  tribes, 
correcting  numerous  popular  misconceptions  of 
the  chamcter ;  Pelayo^  a  Story  of  the  Goth,  and 
its  sequel.  Count  Julian,  both  founded  on  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  the  fate  of 
Roderick,  and  the  apost&<^y  of  the  traitor  from 
whom  the  second  work  is  named ;  The  Dameel 
ofDarien,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  tlie 
Pacific ;  The  Lily  and  the  lotem^  or  the  Eugue- 
note  in  Florida,  an  historical  romance,  of  one  of 
the  most  finely  marked  and  characteristic  epi- 
sodes in  the  colonial  annals  of  the  country, 
bringing  into  view  the  tliree  rival  nations  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Red  Men  of  the  Continent, 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  great  American  drama 
before  the  appearance  of  the  English;  Yaecon- 
eelos,  the  scene  of  which  includes  the  career  of 
De  Soto  in  Florida  and  the  Havannah.  In  the 
last  work  Mr.  Simms  introduces  the  degradation 
of  a  knight  by  striking  off  his  spurs,  under  the 
most  imi>osing  scenes  of  chivalry— one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  elaborate  of  his  many  sketches. 
This  was  first  publi^hed  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  "  Frank  Cooper." 

Another  class  of  Mr.  Simms^s  novels  may  be 
generally  ranked  as  the  moral  and  the  imaginative, 
and  are  both  of  a  domestic  and  romantic  interest. 
This  was  the  author^s  earliest  vein,  the  series  open- 
ing with  Martin  Faber,  published  in  1833,  fol 
lowed  at  intervals  by  Cart  Werner,  Confession  of 
the  Blind  Heart,  The  Wigwam  and  The  Cabin,  a 
collection  of  tales,  including  several  in  which  an 
interest  of  the  imagination  is  sustained  with 
striking  effect ;  and  Castle  Dismal,  or  the  Baehe- 
lor*s  Christmas,  a  domestic  legend,  in  1844,  a 
South  Carolina  Ghost  Story ;  Marie  de  Bemiere, 
a  Tale  of  the  Crescent  City,  with  other  short  ro- 
mances. 

In  History,  Mr.  Simms  has  produced  a  History 
of  South  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  Re- 
volution, a  critical  and  argumentative  work,  sug- 
gestive of  certain  clues  overlooked  by  historians, 
A  Geography  of  South  Carolina  may  be  ranked 
under  this  head,  and  ref^renoe  should  be  made  to 
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tlie  nnmerons  eUboraU  TeTJew  and  mag;aine 
>i  articles,  of  which  a  protracted  disousaion  of  the 
"  CiM  War/are  of  tU  South  in  the  Sonthern 
Literary  Hees«Tiger,  the  American  LoyaliaU  of 
tht  Rnahitionary  Period  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Ileview,BQd  freqaent  papers  illiutratjng  the 
Boaal  aad  political  history  of  the  South,  are  the 
moBt  notioeitble.  Mr,  Siinina'g  contribntions  to 
Biography  ambraoe  a  Life  of  Franeit  Mariim, 
embodying  n  ininnte  and  compreheoEiTe  view  of 
the  partuum  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
Th*  Life  of  John  Smith,  which  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  author's  beet  narrative  talent  and 
display  of  the  pictnresqae;  a  kindred  anl^ect, 
The  Lift  of  the  Checitli«r  Bayard,  haiuUed  eon 
amora,  and  The  Life  of  General  Qreene,  of  the 
BeroTiition.  These  are  all  works  of  conuder- 
able  extent,  and  are  elaborated  with  care. 

In  Criduism,  Mr.  Slmins's  pen  has  traversed 
the  wide  lield  uf  the  literatore  of  his  day,  both 
foreign  and  at  home.  He  has  edited  the  iinpntcd 
plays  of  Sbiikespeare,  with  notes  and  pretimioary 
eesnjB.* 

To  Periodical  Uteratare  be  has  always  been  a 
liberal  contribntor,  and  hns  hiiuself  founded  and 
oondnoted  several  reviews  and  magazines.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  The  Southtrn  Literary 
'  Oautte,  a  monthly  magaiine,  which  reached  two 
volumes  in  1S25;  Thi  CoemopiditaH,  An  Oeea- 
tioaal  ;  The  Magnolia,  or  Southern  Apalaehian, 
a  literary  magnzitie  ntid  monthly  review,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston  in  1342^;  Th«  Southera 
and  Weetcrn  Monthly  Magatiiit  and  Eetieie,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1B4G,  which  he  edited ; 
while  he  has  ft^uently  conti'ibuled  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker, Orion,  Southern  Littraiy  Messenger, 
Graliaiii's,  Qodey'a,  and  other  mago^nes.  A  re- 
view of  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  the  American  Quarterly 
fbr  183S,  attracted  considerable  attentlim  at  the 
time.  In  1849,  Mr,  Sirams  became  editor  of  tlie 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
vionslj  contributed,  and  which  was  revived  by  his 
writings  and  pei^onnl  influence.  8(!vcral  Miscel- 
laneous productiiinj  maybe  introduced  in  this  con- 
neiion.  The  Book  of  my  Lady,  n  melange,  in 
1833;  Views  and  SecieiBi  <if  American  HUloT]/, 
Literature,  and  Art,  ineluJing  several  lectures, 
ctitical  papers, and biographioBlsketches;  Father 
Alibot,orthe  Borne  Touritt,  a  Medley,  embracing 
sketches  of  scenery,  life,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  South ;  Egeria,  or  Voieet  of  T'loughl  and 
Ctnintel  for  the  Woods  and  Waynde,  a  collection 
of  apbon^mis,  and  brief  essays  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
Sauthienrd  Ho  !  a  species  of  Decameron,  in  which 
a  group  of  travellers  interchan^ng  opinion  and 
criticism,  discoBS  the  scencrj'  and  oirciimstancus 
of  the  South,  with  frequent  introduction  of  song 
and  story  ;  The  Morals  of  Slavery,  first  pub- 
hsbed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
since  included  in  the  volnme  entitled  The  Pro- 
Slaoerv  Argument, 

Id  addition  to  these  nnmerons  literary  produc- 
tions, Mr.  Siinms  is  the  author  of  sevend  orations 
on  public  occa.tion8,^rA«  Social  Prineiple,  the 
TnieSecret  iff  National  P«rman«nM,  delivered  in 
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1B43  before  the  literaiT  societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama ;  The  True  Sources  of  American 
ludepeiidenee,  in  1844,  before  the  town  oonncil 
and  citizens  of  Aiken,  8.  0. ;  Self-Denehpment, 
in  1847,  before  the  literary  aocietiesof  Oglethorpe 
University,  Georgia  ;  The  Battle  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie, on  anniversary  i^soourse  on  BiiUivan's  Island ; 
two  oonrses  of  lectnrea,  of  three  each.  On  Poetry 
and  the  Praetieal,  and  Tht  Moral  Character  of 
SamUt. 


^4<^^^^ 


Xt?^« 


The  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Slmnis   are 
charaoterized  by  their  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
I  thoroughneas.     Hard  worker  as  he  is  in  litera- 
ture, he  pursues  each  sulgect  with  new  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.     They   are  a  remarkable   series  of 


original  research.  But  Mr.  Simms  is  no  ordinary 
wui'ker.  Much  as  he  hoj)  accomplislied,  much  liu 
bofore  him,— and  in  the  prime  of  life,  witli  a  phy- 
sii^ol  oonstltutjon  which  answers  every  demand  of 
tlie  actJve  intellect,  be  still  puisnes  new  game  in 
the  literary  world. 

As  an  author,  he  has  pnrsned  an  honorable, 
manly  career.  Ills  constant  engagements  in  the 
press,  as  a  critic  and  reviewer,  have  given  him 
opportunities  of  extending  favors  to  his  brother 
writers,  which  he  has  freely  employed.  His 
generosity  in  this  respect  is  noticeable.  Nor  has 
tliis  kindness  been  limiled  by  any  local  feeling; 
while  his  own  stat«  has  found  in  him  one  of  the 
chief,  in  a  literary  view  the  ciiief,  supporter  of 
her  inlerest^.  As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Simms  is 
vigorous  in  delineation,  dramatic  in  action,  poetic 
in  his  description  of  scenery,  a  master  of  plot, 
and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  practised  stoi^ 
teller.  His  ow[i  tastes  leail  him  to  the  composi- 
tioti  of  poetry  and  the  provinces  of  imaginative 
literature,  and  he  is  apt  to  introduce  much  of, 
their  spirit  into  his  prose  creations.  Ilis  powers 
aa  an  essayist,  fond  of  discosdng  the  philoeophy 
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of  his  sabjeet,  are  of  a  high  order.  He  is  in- 
ffenioQB  in  speculatioa  and  fertile  in  argnnient 
Many  as  are  his  writings,  there  is  not  one  <k 
them  which  does  not  exhibit  some  ingenions,  wor- 
thy, trnthfal  quality. 


Where  dwells  the  spirit  of  the  Bard — ^wliat  sky 
Persuades  his  daring  wing,— 
Folded  in  soft  carnation,  or  in  snow 
Still  sleeping,  fax  o*er  swnmits  of  the  clond, 
And,  with  a  seeming,  sweet  tmconscionsness, 
Wooing  his  plume,  trough  baffling  storms  to  fly. 
Assured  of  all  that  ever  yet  might  mess 
The  spirit,  by  love  and  loftiest  hope  made  proud, 
*  Woula  he  but  struggle  for  the  dear  caress  I— > 
Or  would  his  g^ant  spring. 
Impelled  by  holiest  ire, 
Assail  the  sullen  summits  of  the  storm. 
Bent  with  broad  breast  and  still  impatient  form. 
Where  clouds  unfold  themselves  in  leaping  firel 
What  vision  wins  his  soul,— 
What  passion  wings  his  flight, — 
What  dreimi  of  conquest  woos  his  eager  eye  1— 
How  glows  he  with  the  strife,— 
How  spurns  he  at  control,-^ 
With  what  unmeasured  rage  wonM  he  defy 
The  foes  that  rise  around  and  threaten  life ! — 
His  upward  flight  is  fair, 
He  goes  through  parting  air, 
He  breaks  the  barrier  cloud,  he  sees  the  eye  thafs 

there, 
The  centre  of  the  realm  of  storm  that  mocked  him  but 

to  dare  I 
And  now  he  grasps  the  prize. 
That  on  the  summit  lies, 
And  binds  the  burning  jewel  to  his  brow ; 
Transfigured  by  its  bright, 
He  wears  a  mightier  fince. 
Nor  grovels  more  in  likeness  of  the  earth ; — 
His  wing  a  bolder  flight, 
His  step  a  wilder  graces 
He  glows,  the  creature  of  a  holier  birth  ;— 
Suns  sing,  and  stars  glow  glad  around  his  light'; 
And  thus  he  speeds  ^ar, 
*Mid  gathering  sun  and  star. 
The  sov'reign,  he,  of  worlds,  where  these  but  subjects 

are; 
And    men  that  marked  his  wing  with    mocking 

sight,  \ 

Do  watch  and  wonder  now ; — 
Will  watch  atid  worship  with  delight,  anon, 
When  far  from  hiss  and  hate,  his  upward  form  hath 

gone ! 

Oh !  ere  that  van  was  won. 

Whose  flight  hath  braved  the  sun— 

Whose  daring  strength  and  aim 

Have  scaled  the  heights  of  cloud  and  bared  their 

breasts  of  flame ; 
What  lowly  toil  was  done, — 
How  slow  the  moments  sped, — 
How  bitter  were  the  pangs  that  vexed  the  heart  and 

headf 
The  burden  which  he  bore, 
The  thorns  his  feet  that  tore, 
The  cruel  wounds  he  suffered  with  no  moan,-— 
Alone, — and  still  alone  I — 
Denial,  which  could  smile, 
Beholding,  all  the  while, 
How  Salter  than  the  sea  were  the  salt  tears  he 

shed; 
And  over  all,  the  curse. 
Than  all  of  these  more  worse. 
Prostrate,  before  the  common  way,  to  bear 


The  feet  of  hissing  tfaingi, 

Whose  toil  it  is  to  tear. 

And  cramp  the  glorious  ereatore  bom  to  wings! 

Ah  I  should  he  once  despair  I—- 


Not  lonely,  with  the  sad  nymph  Solitude, 

Deep  in  the  cover  of  the  ancient  wood, 

Where  the  sun  leaves  him,  and  the  happy  dawn, 

Stealing  with  blushes  over  the  gray  lawn, 

Stills  finds  him,  all  fsrgetful  of  the  flight 

Of  hours,  that  passing  still  from  dark  to  bright, 

Know  not  to  loiter,— cdl  their  progress  naught  :— 

His  eye,  unconscious  of  the  day,  is  bright 

With  inward  vision ;  till,  as  sudden  freed. 

By  the  superior  <}ae8t  of  a  proud  thought^ 

He  darts  away  with  an  unmeasured  speed ; 

His  pinion  purpling  as  he  gains  the  height. 

Where  still,  though  all  objured  from  mortal  sights 

He  bathes  him  in  the  late  smiles  of  the  sun ; — 

And  oh  I  the  ^lory,  as  he  guides  his  steed. 

Flakes  from  his  pinions  fitmng,  as  they  soar 

To  mounts  where  Eos  binds  her  buskins  on 

And  proud  Artemis,  watching  bjr  her  well. 

For  one, — sole  fortunate  of  aU  his  race, — 

With  hand  upon  his  month  her  beagle  stays,. 

Lest  he  should  baffle  sounds  too  sweet  to  lose. 

That  even  now  are  gliding  with  the  dewa 

How  nobly  he  arrays 

His  robes  for  flight — his  robes,  the  woven  of  songa, 

Borrowed  from  starry  spheres, — with  each  a  muse 

That,  with  her  harmonies,  maintains  its  danoe 

Celestial,  and  its  circles  bright  prolongs. 

Fair  ever,  but  with  warrior  form  and  face. 

He  stands  before  the  eye  of  each  young  grace 

Beguiling  the  sweet  passion  from  her  ceU, 

And  still  subjecting  beauty  by  the  glance. 

Which  speaks  his  own  subjection  to  a  speD. 

The  eldest  bom  of  rapture,  that  makes  Love, 

At  once  submissive  and  the  Conqueror. 

He  con(quers  but  to  bring  deliverance. 

And  with  deliverance  light ; — 

To  conquer,  he  has  only  to  explore, — 

And  makes  a  permanent  empire,  but  to  spread. 

Though  speeding  on  with  unobserving  harte,^- 

A  winff  above  the  waste. 

A  single  feather  from  his  pinion  shed, 

A  single  beam  of  beauty  n-om  his  eye, 

Takes  captive  of  the  dim  sleeping  realm  below. 

Through  eyes  of  truest  worshippers,  that  straight 

Bring  shouts  to  welcome   and  bright  flowers  to 

wreathe 
His  altars ;  and,  as  those,  to  life  from  death. 
Plucked  sudden,  in  their  gratitude  and  faith 
Deem  him  a  god  who  wrought  the  miracle,- 
So  do  they  take  him  to  their  shrines,  and  vow 
Their  annual  incense  of  sweet  soag  and  smell. 
For  him  to  whom  their  happiness  they  owe. 
Thus  goes  he  still  from  desert  shore  to  shore. 
Where  life  in  darkness  droops,  where  beauty  errs, 
Having  no  worshippers. 
And  lacking  sympathy  for  the  light  I— The  eye 
That  is  the  spirit  of  his  wing,  no  more, 
Tliis  progress  once  begun,  can  cease  to  soar, 
Suffers  eclipse,  or  sleeps  1 — 
No  more  be  furled 

The  wing, — ^that,  fi^m  the  first  decreed  to  fly. 
Must  speed  to  daily  conquests,  deep  and  hign. 
Till  no  domain  of  oark  unlighted  keeps. 
And  all  the  reahn  of  strife  beneatii  the  sky 
Grows  one,  in  beauty  and  peace  for  evermoro,— 
Soothed  to  eternal  office  of  delight. 
By  these  that  wing  the  soul  on  its  first  flight. 
For  these  are   the   great  spirits  that  uiape  the 

world  I 
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Blesungs  on  the  blearing  children,  sweetest  gifts  of 

Heaven  to  earth, 
Filling  all  the  heart  with  gladness,  filling  all  the 

house  with  mirth ; 
Bringing  with  them  native  sweetness,  pictures  of  the 

primal  bloom, 
Which  the  bliss  for  ever  gladdens,  of  the  region 

whence  thev  come : 
Bringing  with  them  joyous  impulse  of  a  state  with- 

outen  care. 
And  a  buoyant  faith  in  being,  which  makes  all  in 

nature  fair ; 
19'ot  a  doubt,  to  dim  the  distanco,  not  a  grief  to  vex 

thee,  nigh. 
And  a  hope  that  in  existence  finds  each  hour  a 

luxury; 
Going  singing,  bounding,  brightening — ^never  fearing 

as  they  go, 
Tliat  the  innocent  shall  tremble,  and  the  loving  find 

a  foe; 
In  the  daylight,  in  the  starlight,  still  with  thought 

that  freely  flies. 
Prompt  and  joyous,  with  no  question  of  the  beauty 

in  the  skies ; 
Genial  fancies  winning  raptures,  as  the  bee  still  sucks 

her  store. 
All  the  present  still  a  garden  gleaned  a  thousand 

times  before ; 
All  the  future,  but  a  region,  where  the  happy  serv- 

ing  thought, 
Still  depicts  a  thousand  blessings,  by  the  winged 

hunter  caught ; 
Life  a  chase  where  blushing  pleasures  only  seem  to 

strive  in  flight, 
Lingering  to  be  caught,  and  yielding  gladly  to  the 

proud  delight ; 
As  the  maiden,  through  the  alleys,  looking  backward 

as  she  flies, 
Woos  the  fond  pursuer  onward,  with  the  love-light 

in  her  eyes. 

Oh  I  the  happy  life  in  children,  still  restoring  joy  to 

ours. 
Making  for  the  forest  music,  planting  for  the  way- 

side  flowers ; 
Baek  recalling  all  the  sweetness,  in  a  pleasure  pure 

as  rare. 
Back  the  past  of  hope  and  rapture  bringing  to  the 

heart  of  care; 
How,  as  swell  the  happy  voices,  bursting  through 

the  shady  grove, 
Memories  take  the  place  of  sorrows,  time  restores 

the  sway  to  love ! 
We  are  in  the  shouting  oomrades,  shaking  off  the 

load  of  years, 
Thought  forgetting,  strifes  and  trials,  doubts  and 

agonies  and  tears ; 
We  are  in  the  bounding  urchin,  as  o*er  hill  and  plain 

he  darts, 
Share  the  stmgcle  and  the  triumph,  gladdening  in 

his  heart  of  hearts ; 
What  an  image  of  the  vigor  and  the  glorious  grace 

wo  knew, 
When  to  eager  youth  from  boyhood,  at  a  angle 

bound  we  grew  I 
Even  such  oar  dender  beaxtty,  snch  upon  our  eheek 

the  glow. 
In  our  eyes  the  life  and  gladness— of  our  blood  the 

overflow. 
Bless  tho  mother  of  the  urchin!  in  his  form  wo  see 

her  truth : 
He  is  now  tho  very  picture  of  the  memories  in  our 

youth ; 


Never  ean  we  doubt  the  forehead,  nor  the  sunny 

flowing  hair, 
Nor  the  smiling  in  the  dimple  speaking  chin  and 

eheek  so  fair : 
Bless  the  mother  of  the  young  one,  he  hath  blended 

in  his  grace, 
All  the  hope  and  joy  and  beauty,  kindling  onoe  in 

either  fisoe. 

Oh  I  the  happy  faith  of  children!  that  is  glad  in  all 

it  sees. 
And  with  never  need  of  thinking,  pierces  still  its 

mysteries , 
In  simplicicy  profoundest,  in  their  soul  abundance 

blest, 
Wise  in  valUiS  of  the  sportive,  and  in  restlessness  at 

rest. 
Lacking  every  creed,  yet  having  fSrith  so  large  in  all 

they  see, 
That  to  know  is  still  to  gladden,  and  'tis  rapture  but 

to  be. 
What  trim  fancies  bring  them  flowers;  what  rare 

spirits  walk  their  wood. 
What  a  wondrous  world  the  moonlight  harbors  of 

the  gay  and  good! 
Unto  them  the  very  tempest  walks  in  glories  grate- 
ful still. 
And  the  lightning  gleams,  a  seraph,  to  persuade 

them  to  the  hill : 
Tis  a  sweet  and  loving  spirit,  that  throughout  the 

midnight  rains. 
Broods  beside  the  shuttered  windows,  and  with 

gentle  love  complains ; 
And  how  wooing,  how  exalting,  with  the  richness 

of  her  dyes. 
Spans  the  painter  of  the  rainbow,  her  bright  arch 

along  tne  skies, 
With  a  dream  like  Jacob's  ladder,  showing  to  the 

fancy's  right. 
How  'twere  easy  for  the  sod  one  to  escape  to  worlds 

ofUghtl 
Ah  I  the  wisdom  of  such  fancies,  and  tho  truth  in 

every  d renin. 
That  to  faith  confiding  offers,  cheering  every  gloo'U, 

a  gleam  I 
Happy  hearts,  still  cherish  fondly  each  delusion  of 

your  youth, 
I  Joy  IS  bom  of  well  believing,  and  tho  flction  wraps 
I  the  truth. 

TUX  EiiTTLmrAZS— FROM  TO!  TKMASSBX. 

[The  heroine,  Bess  Matthews,  In  the  wood  waits  the  coming 
of  ner  lover.] 

'*  He  is  not  come,"  she  murmnred,  half  disap- 
pointed, as  the  old  grove  of  oaks  with  all  its  religious 
solemnity  of  shadow  lay  before  her.  She  took  her 
seat  at  tne  foot  of  a  tree,  the  growth  of  a  century, 
whose  tiiick  and  knotted  root^  started  frum  their 
sheltering  earth,  shot  even  above  the  long  grass 
around  &em,  and  ran  m  irregular  sweeps  for  a  con- 
riderable  distance  upon  the  surface.  Here  she  sat 
ndt  long,  for  her  mind  grew  impatient  and  confused 
with  tho  various  thoughts  crowding  upon  it — sweet 
thoughts  it  may  be,  for  sho  thought  of  him  whom 
she  loved, — of  nim  almost  only;  and  of  the  long 
hours  of  happy  enjoyment  which  the  future  had  in 
store.  Then  came  the  fears,  following  fast  npon  the 
hopes,  as  the  shadows  follow  the  sunlight  The 
doubte  of  existence — the  brevity  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  life ;  th  ^se  are  tlie  contemplations  even  of 
happj  love,  ana  Jiese  beset  and  saadened  her ;  till, 
stflfftmg  up  in  that  dreamy  confurion  which  the 
scene  not  less  than  the  subject  of  her  murings  had 
inspired,  she  glided  among  tho  old  trees  scarce  con^ 
I  scions  of  her  movement. 
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"  He  does  not  come— lie  does  not  come,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  Btood  contemplating  the  thick  copse 
spreading  before  her,  and  forming  the  barrier  which 
terminated  the  beautiful  range  of  oaks  which  con- 
stituted the  grove.    How  beautifiil  was  the  green 
and  garniture  of  that  little  copse  of  wood.     The 
leaves  were  thick,  and  the  g^rass  around  lay  folded 
oyer  and  over  in  bunches,  with  here  and  there  a 
wild  flower,  gleaming  from  its  green,  and  making  of 
it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the  richest  and  most  yanous 
texture.    A  small  tree  rose  from  the  centre  of  a 
clump  around  which  a  wild  grape  gadded  luxuri- 
antly ;  and,  with  an  incoherent  sense  of  what  she 
saw,  she  lingered  before  the  little  cluster,  seeming  to 
survey  that  which,  though  it  seemed  to  &t  her  eye, 
yet  foiled  to  fill  her  thought    Her  mind  wandered 
— ^her  soul  was  far  away;  and  the  objects  in  her 
vision  were  far  other  than  those  which  occupied  her 
imagination.     Things  erew  indistinct  beneath  her 
eye.     The  eye  rather  slept  than  saw.     The  muains 
spirit  had  given  holiday  to  the  ordinary  senses,  and 
took  DO  heed  of  the  forms  that  rose,  and  floated,  or 
glided  away,  before  theuL    In  this  way,  the  leaf  de- 
tached made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that  was 
yet  bent  upon  it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird,  though  it 
whirled,  untroubled  by  a  fear,  in  wanton  circles 
around  her  head — and  the  black  snake,  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her  path  without 
arousing  a  single  terror  in  the  form  that  otherwise 
would  have  severed  at  its  mere  appearance.      And 
vet,  though  thus  indistinct  were  all  tilings  around 
ner  to  the  musing  eye  of  the  maiden,  her  eye  was 
yet  singularly  fixed — ^fastened  as  it  were,  to  a  single 
3pot — ^gathered  and  controlled  by  a  single  object, 
^nd  glazed,  apparently,  beneath  a  curious  fascina- 
tion.   Before  the  maiden  rose  a  little  clump  of 
bushes, — bright  tangled  leaves  flaunting  wiae  in 
elossiest  green,  with  vines  trailing  over  them,  thickly 
decked  with  blue  and  crimson  flowers.    Her  eye 
communed  vacantly  with  these;  fastened  by  a  star- 
like  shining  glance — a  subtle  ray,  that  shot  out  from 
the  circle  of  green  leaves — seeming  to  be  their  very 
eye — and  sending  out  a  lurid  lustre  that  seemed  to 
stream  across  the  space  between,  and  find  its  way 
into  her  own  eyes.    Very  piercing  and  beautiful 
was  that  subtle  brightness,  of  the  sweetest,  strangest 
power.    And  now  the  leaves  quivered  and  seemed 
to  float  away,  only  to  return,  and  the  vines  waved 
and  swung  around  in  fantastic  mazes,  unfolding 
ever-changing  varieties  of  form  and  color  to  her 
gaze ;  but  the  star-like  eye  was  ever  steadfast,  bright 
and  gorgeous  gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  still 
fastened,  with  strange  fondness,  upon  her    own. 
How   beautiful,  with   wondrous   intensity,  did   it 
gleam,  and  dilate,  growing  larger  and  more  lustrous 
with  every  ray  which  it  sent  forth.    And  her  own 
glance  became  intense,  fixed  also ;  but  with  a  dream- 
ing sense  that  conjured    up  the  wildest  fancies, 
terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from  her, 
and  wrapt  it  about  as  with  a  spell.    She  would  have 
fled,  she  would  have  flown ;  but  she  had  not  power 
to  move.    The  will  was  wanting  to  her  flight    She 
felt  that  she  could  have  bent  forward  to  pluck  the 
^em-like  tiling  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which 
it  seemed  to  grow,  and  which  it  irradiated  with  its 
bright  white  gleam ;  but  ever  as  she  aimed  to  stretch 
forth  her  hand,  and  bend  forward,  she  heard  a  rush 
of  wings,  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the  tree  above 
her — such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird  makes,  when, 
angrily,  it  raises  its  dusky  crest,  and  flaps  its  wings 
furiously  against  its  slender  sidea.    Such  a  scream 
seemed  like  a  warning,  and  though  yet  unawakened 
to  full  consciousness,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her 
effort    More  than  once  in  her  survey  of  this  strange 
object,  had  she  heard  that  shrill  note,  and  still  had 


it  carried  to  her  ear  the  same  note  of  vtming,  and 
to  her  mind  the  same  vague  consciousness  of  an  evil 
presence.    But  the  star-like  eye  was  vet  upon  her 
own — ^a  small,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird, 
now  steady  in  its  place,  and  observant  seemingly 
only  of  hers,  now  darting  forward  with  all  the 
clustering  leaves  about  it,  and  shooting  up  towards 
her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.    At  another  moment, 
riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it  would 
whirl  round  and  round,  dazilingly  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, even  as  a  torch,  waviiig  hurriedly  by  night  in 
the  hands  of  some  playful  boy ; — ^but,  m  all  this 
time,  the  glance  was  never  taken  from  her  own — 
there  it  grew,  &Ked — a  very  principle  of  light — and 
such  a  light~-a  subtle,  burnii  g,  piercing,  fascinating 
gleam,  such  as  gathers  in  vapor  above  the  old  grave, 
and  binds  us  as  we  look — snooting,  darting  directly 
into  her  eye,  dazzling  her  gaze,  defeating  its  sense  of 
discrimination,  and  confusing  strangely  that  of  per^ 
ception.     She  felt  dizzy,  for,  as  she  looked,  a  cloud 
of  colors,  bright,  gay,  various  colors,  floated  and 
hung  like  so  much  drapery  around  the  single  object 
that  had  so  secured  her  attention  and  spell-bound 
her  feet     Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more 
insecure— her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she  seemed  to 
feel  the  gradual  freeze  of  vein  by  vein,  throughout 
her  person.     At  that  moment  a  rustling  was  heard 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird, 
which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a  single  cry  above  her, 
as  it  were  of  wamine,  flew  away  from  his  station 
with  a  scream  more  piercing  than  ever.    This  move- 
ment had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really  seemed  in- 
tended, of  bringing  back  to  her  a  portion  of  the  con- 
sciousness she  seemed  so  totally  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  before.    She  strove  to  move  from  before 
the  beautiful  but  terrible  presence,  but  for  a  while 
she  strove  in  vain.    The  rich,  star-like  glance  still 
riveted  her  own,  and  the  subtle  fascination  kept  her 
bound.     The  mental  energies,  however,  witn  the 
moment  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered  sud- 
denly to  her  aid ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but 
with  a  feeling  still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  and 
dread,  she  succeeded  partially  in  the  attempt,  and 
threw  her  arms  backwards,  her  hands  ffraspmg  the 
neighboring  tree,  feeble,  tottering,  and  depending 
upon  it  for  that  support  which  her  own  limbs  al- 
most entirely   denied  her.    With  her  movement, 
however,  came  the  full  development  of  the  power- 
ful spell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her.     As  her 
feet  receded,  though  but  a  sir  gle  pace,  to  the  tree 
against  which  she  now  rested,  the  audibly  articulated 
nug,  like  that  of  a  watch  when  wound  up  with  the 
verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  of  that  splendid 
yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the  monstrous 
rattlesnake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,  lying 
coiled  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub,  wi£ 
which,  to  her  dreaming  eye,  many  of  its  own  glorious 
hues  had  become  associated.    She  was,  at  length, 
conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  to  feel  all  her  dan- 
ger ;  but  terror  had  denied  her  the  strength  necessary 
to  fly  from  her  dreadful  enemy.    There  still  the  eye 
glared  beautifully  bright  and  piercing  upon  her  own; 
and,  seemingly  m  a  spirit  of  sport,  the  insidious 
reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  from  his  coil,  but 
only  to  gather  himself  up  ngain  into  his  muscular 
rings,  his  great  flat  heaa  rising  in  the  midst,  and 
slowly  nodding,  as  it  were,  towards  her,  the  eye 
still  peering  deeply  into  her  own ; — the  rattle  still 
slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  giving  forth  thai 
paralysing  sound,  which,  once  heard,  is  remembered 
for  ever.    The  reptile  all  this  while  appeared  to  be 
conscious  of,  and  to  sport  with,  while  seeking  to  ex- 
cite her  terrors.    Now,  with  his  flat  head,  distended 
mouth,  and  curving  neck,  would  it  dart  forward  ita 
long  form  towards  her,— its  fatal  teeth,  tmfolding  on 
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dtber  ride  of  its  upper  jaws,  seeming  to  threaten 
her  with  instaataneous  death,  whilst  its  powerful 
eje  shot  forth  glances  of  that  fatal  power  of  fascina- 
tion, maligqantly  bright,  which,  by  paralysing,  with 
a  novel  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may  readily 
account  for  the  spell  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet 
of  tiie  timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege 
of  flight.  Could  she  have  fled  I  She  felt  the  neces- 
sity; but  the  power  of  her  limbs  was  gone!  and 
there  still  it  lay,  coiling  and  uncoiling,  its  arching 
neck  glittering  like  a  ring  of  brazed  copper,  bright 
and  lurid ;  and  the  dreadful  beauty  of  its  eye  still 
fastened,  eagerly  contemplating  the  victim,  wnile  the 
pendulous  rattle  stiU  ranff  the  death  note,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  fate  which  is 
momently  approaching  to  the  blow.  Meanwhile  the 
stillness  became  death-like  with  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  bird  had  gone  with  its  scream  and  rush. 
The  breeze  was  silent  'the  yinee  ceased  to  wave. 
The  leaves  faintly  quivered  on  their  stems.  The 
serpent  once  more  lay  still ;  but  the  eye  was  never 
once  turned  away  from  the  victim.  Its  corded  mus- 
eles  are  all  in  ooiL  They  have  but  to  unclasp  sud- 
denly, and  the  dreadful  folds  will  be  upon  her,  its 
full  length,  and  the  fatal  teeth  will  strike,  and  the 
deadly  venom  which  they  secrete  will  mingle  with 
the  life-blood  in  her  veins. 

The  terrified  damsel,  her  full  consciousness  re- 
stored, but  not  her  strength,  feels  all  the  danger. 
She  sees  that  the  eipOTt  of  the  terrible  reptile  is  at  an 
end.  She  cannot  now  mistake  the  horrid  expression 
of  its  eye.  She  strives  to  scream,  but  tlie  voice  dies 
away,  a  feeble  gurgling  in  her  throat  Her  tongue 
is  paralysed;  her  lips  are  sealed—once  more  she 
strives  for  flight,  but  her  limbs  refuse  their  office. 
She  has  nothing  left  of  life  but  its  fearful  conscious- 
ness. It  is  in  her  despair,  that,  a  lost  effort,  she 
succeeds  to  scream,  a  single  wild  cry,  forced  from 
her  by  the  accumulated  agony ;  she  sinks  down 
upon  the  gross  before  her  enemy — ^her  eyes,  how- 
ever, still  open,  and  still  looking  upon  those  which 
he  directs  for  ever  upon  them.  She  sees  him  ap- 
proach—>now  advancing,  now  receding — now  swell- 
mg  in  every  part  witli  something  of  anger,  while 
his  neok  is  arched  beautifully  like  that  of  a  wild 
horse  under  the  cuib;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it 
were  of  play,  like  the  cot  with  its  victim,  she  sees 
the  neck  growing  larger  and  becoming  completely 
bronzed  ns  about  to  strike — ^the  huge  jaws  unclosing 
almost  directly  above  her,  the  long  tubulated  fang 
charged  with  venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous 
mouth — and  she  sees  no  more.  Insensibility  came 
to  her  aid,  and  she  lay  almost  lifeless  under  the  very 
folds  of  the  monster. 

^  In  that  moment  the  copse  parted — and  an  arrow, 
piercing  the  monster  through  and  through  the  neck, 
bore  his  head  forward  to  the  ground,  alongside  the 
maiden,  while  his  spiral  extremities,  now  unfolding 
in  his  own  agony,  were  actually,  in  port,  writhing 
upon  her  person.  The  arrow  came  from  the  fugitive 
Occonestoga,  who  had  fortunately  reached  the  spot 
in  season,  on  his  way  to  the  Block  House,  He 
rushed  from  the  copse  as  the  snake  fell,  and,  with  a 
stick,  fearlessly  approached  him  where  he  lay  toesing 
in  agony  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  him  advance  the 
courageous  reptile  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  coil, 
shaking  the  fearfhl  rattle  violently  at  every  evolu- 
tion which  he  took  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  arrow, 
completely  passing  tlirough  his  neok,  opposed  an 
unyielding  obstacle  to  the  endeavor;  and  finding 
it  hopeless,  and  seeing  the  new  enemy  about  to  as- 
sault him,  with  some&ng  of  the  spirit  of  the  white 
man  under  like  circumstances,  he  turned  desperately 
round,  and  striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they 
were  riveted  in  the  wound  they  made,  into  a  sua- 
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ceptible  part  of  his  own  body,  he  threw  himself 
over  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  moment 
after,  lay  dead  beside  the  utterly  unconscious 
maiden* 

JAMES  n.  HAMMOND. 

Jambs  H.  Hammond,  Es-Grovemor  of  the  State 
qf  Soath  Carolina,  and  a  political  writer  of  dis- 
tinction, was  born  at  Newbenr  district  in  that 
state,  November  16,  1807.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  a  gradoate  of  Dartmouth 
;  in  1802,  who  the  next  year  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  and  became  Professor  of  Langoages  in 
the  State  College  at  Columbia.  The  son  received 
his  education  at  that  institution,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1828,  and  in  1830  became  editor  at 
Columbia  of  a  very  decided  political  paper  of  the 
nullification  era  and  principles,  called  the  Southern 
Times, 

In  1831,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Fitzsimons, 
he  retired  from  his  profession,  and  settled  at  his 
plantation.  Silver  BlulF,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Savannah  river,  a  site  famous  in  the  early  history, 
being  the  point  where  De  Soto  found  the  Indian 
princess  of  Cofachiqui,  where  George  Galphin 
subsequently  established  his  trading  post  with  the 
Indians,  forming  one  of  the  frontier  posts  of  the 
infant  colony,  distinguished  in  the  Revolution  by 
its  leaguer,  under  Pickens  and  Lee.  He  did  not, 
however,  withdraw  from  politics ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  military  family  of  Governor  Ha- 
milton and  Governor  Wayne,  contributed  his  full 
quota  to  the  nullification  excitement,  and  recruit- 
ing for  the  nullification  anuy  of  1883.  He  was 
elected  member  of  Congress,  in  which  body  he 
took  his  seat  in  1 835.  His  health,  never  vigoroos, 
failed  him  so  entirely  in  the  following  spring  that 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and  travelled  a 
year  and  a  half  in  Enrope,  with  no  benefit  to  his 
constitution.  For  several  years  after  he  took  no 
part  in  politics,  though  often  invited  to  return  to 
Congress,  and  generously  tendered  his  seat  there 
by  his  successor,  Col.  Elmore. 

He  was  in  1841  elected  General  of  his  brigade 
of  state  militia,  and  in  1842  Governor  of  the 
state.  In  this  capacity  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  state  military  organization,  and  under 
his  auspices  the  several  colleges  were  established 
on  the  West  Point  system.  During  his  governor- 
ship he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Glasgow  on  Slavery,  and  two  letters  in  reply  to 
an  anti-slavery  circular  of  the  English  Clarkson, 
which  have  been  since  gathered  and  published  in 
a  Pro-Slavery  volume,  issued  in  Charleston. 
From  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  has 
resided  in  retirement  on  his  plantation. 

His  printed  writings,  besides  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress on  Slavery,  his  Grovernor^s  Messages,  and 
the  letters  we  have  mentioned,  are  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Raihroad  System  and  the  Bank  of  the  State ;  a 
review  of  Mr.  Elwood  Fisher's  "  Nortti  and 
South"  in  the  Southern  Quarterly;  an  oration  on 
the  Manufacturing  System  of  the  State,  delivered 
before  the  South  Carolina  Institute  in  1849 ;  an 
elaborate  discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Services  of  Calhoun,  at  the  request  of  the  city 
council,  in  1860 ;  and  an  Oration  before  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  of  South  Carolina  College.  These 
compositions  severally  display  the  statesman  and 
the  scholar  of  habits  of  intellectual  energy;    A 
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paaeage  from  the  oonolasion  of  the  college  address 
exhibits  their  prevailing  manner : — 


rarsLLacTViJ.  powbb. 


Thus  if  we  shoald  pasB  in  reyiew  all  the  porBoitB 
of  mankind,  and  all  tue  ends  they  aim  at  under  the 
instigation  of  their  appetites  and  poasions,  or  at  the 
dictation  of  shallow  utilitarian  philosophy,  we  shall 
find  that  they  pursue  shadows  and  worsmp  idols,  or 
that  whatever  there  is  that  u  good  and  great  and 
oathoUc  in  their  deeds  and  purposes,  depends  for  its 
accompliishment  upon  the  mf'CUect,  and  is  acoom- 
plkhed  just  in  proportion  as  tiiat  intellect  is  stored 
with  knowledge.  And  whether  we  examine  the 
present  or  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  knowledge 
alone  is  real  power — **  more  powei'ful,"  says  Bacon^ 
"than  the  Will,  commanding  tlie  reason,  under- 
standing,  and  belief,"  aud  "  setting  up  a  Throne  in 
the  spirits  and  souls  of  men."  We  slioll  find  that 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent progress  of  our  race,  and  that  however  in* 
ventions,  and  discoveries,  aud  events  which  change 
the  &ce  of  human  affairs,  may  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sults of  contemporary  efforts  or  providentiul  acci- 
dents,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Men  of  learning  who  lead 
with  noiseless  step  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  that 
mark  out  the  road  over  which^-opened  sooner  or 
later — posterity  marches ;  and  from  the  abundance 
of  their  precious  stores  sow  seed  by  the  wayside, 
which  spring  up  in  due  season,  and  produce  an  hun- 
dred fold ;  and  cast  bread  upon  the  waters  which  is 
fathered  after  many  days.  The  age  which  gives 
irth  to  the  largest  number  of  such  men  is  always 
the  most  enlightened,  and  the  age  in  which  the  hign- 
est  reverence  and  most  intelligent  obedience  is  ac- 
corded to  them,  always  advances  most  rapidly  in  the 
career  of  improvement 

And  let  not  the  ambitious  aspirant  to  enrol  him- 
self with  this  illustrious  band,  to  fill  the  throne 
which  learning  "  setteth  up  in  the  spirits  and  souls 
of  men,"  and  wield  its  absolute  power,  be  checked, 
however  humble  he  may  be,  however  unlikely  to  at- 
tain wealth  or  office,  or  secure  homage  as  a  practical 
man  or  man  of  action,  by  any  fear  that  true  know- 
ledge can  be  stifled,  overshadowed,  or  compelled  to 
involuntary  barrenness.  Whenever  or  wherever 
men  meet  to  deliberate  or  act,  the  trained  intellect 
will  always  master.  But  for  the  most  sensitive 
and  modesty  who  seek  retirement,  there  is  another 
and  a  greater  resource;  The  public  press,  accessible 
to  all,  will  enable  him,  from  tiie  depths  of  solitude, 
to  speak  tmmpet-tongued  to  the  four  corners  of  tlie 
eartiL  No  matter  how  he  may  be  situated — ^if  he 
has  &cts  that  will  bear  scrutiny,  if  he  has  thoughts 
that  bum,  if  he  is  sure  he  has  a  call  to  teach — ^the 
press  is  a  tripod  from  which  he  may  give  utterance 
to  his  oracles;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  them,  the 
world  and  future  ages  will  accept  it  It  is  not  Com- 
merce that  is  Emg,  nor  Manubctnres,  nor  Cotton, 
nor  any  single  Art  or  Science,  any  more  than  those 
who  wear  the  baubles«rowna  Knowledge  is  Sove- 
reign, and  the  Press  is  the  royal  seat  on  which  she 
sits,  a  sceptred  Monarch.  From  this  she  rules  pxtb- 
lio  opinion,  and  finally  ffives  laws  alike  to  prince 
and  people,— laws  framed  by  men  of  letters ;  by  the 
wanaenn^  bard ;  by  the  philosopher  in  his  grove  or 

Sortioo,  his  tower  or  lalx>ratory ;  by  the  pale  stu- 
ent  in  his  closet  We  contemplate  with  awe  the 
mighty  movements  of  the  last  eighty  years,  and  we 
held  our  breath  while  we  eazed  upon  the  heaving 
human  mass  so  lately  struggling  like  nnee  Leviathan, 
over  the  broad  face  of  Europe.  What  nas  thus  stir^ 
red  the  world  f  The  press.  The  press,  which  has 
scattered  far  and  wide  the  sparks  offfenius,  kindling 
as  they  fly.    Books,  joarmOs,  pam^et^  these  are 


the  paizhan  baUa— moulded  often  by  the  ofasem 
and  humble,  but  loaded  with  fiery  thoughts — ^which. 
have  burst  in  the  sides  of  every  structure,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  and  shattered  too  often,  alike 
the  rotten  and  the  sound.  For  in  knowledge  as  in 
everything  else,  the  two  great  principles  of  Good 
and  £vil  maintain  their  eternal  warfare,  '*  'O  •yumAmi 
wuvTw  aywyw/'— a  war  amid  and  above  all  other  wan^ 
But  in  the  strife  of  knowle<1ge,  unlike  other  eon- 
tests---vietory  never  foils  to  abide  with  truth.  And 
the  wise  and  virtuous  who  find  and  use  this  mighty 
weapon,  are  sure  of  their  reward.  It  may  not  come 
soon.  Years,  ages,  eenturies  may  pass  away,  and 
the  grave-stone  may  have  crumbled  above  the  head 
that  should  have  worn  the  wreath.  But  to  the  eye 
of  fSuth,  the  vision  of  the  imperishable  and  inevita- 
ble halo  that  shall  enshrine  the  memory  is  for  ever 
present,  cheering  and  sweetening  toil,  and  compen- 
sating for  privation.  And  it  often  happens  that  the 
great  and  heroic  mind,  unnoticed  by  the  world,  bu- 
ried apparently  in  profoundest  darkness^  sustained 
by  iaith,  works  out  tne  grandest  problems  of  humaa 

Progress:  working  under  broad  rays  of  brightest 
ght ;  light  furniftbed  by  that  mward  and  immortal 
lamp,  which,  when  its  mission  upon  earth  has  closed, 
is  trimmed  anew  by  angels'  hanos,  and  placed  among 
the  stars  of  heaven. 

M.  0.  M.  Haiocond,  a  yonoger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  the  Newberry  district,  De- 
cember 12,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Augusta 
by  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddel,  now  a  professor 
at  Franklin  College,  Georgia.  In  1882  he  re- 
ceived a  cadet's  appointment  at  West  Point,  where 
in  1886  he  delivered  an  oration  to  the  corps,  by 
the  unanimous  election  of  his  class,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Government  on  the  Mind.  He  was  a  gra- 
duate of  1886.  He  served  two  yean  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  also  in  the  Cherokee  difficnlties  in 
1888 ;  was  then  for  three  years  stationed  at  Fort 
Gibson,  Arkansas,  retomed  again  to  Florida,  and 
in  1 842  resigned  in  ill  health.  He  then  married, 
and  became  a  snccesKfhl  planter,  while  he  occa- 
sionally wrote  on  topics  of  agricnltnre.  He  waa 
then  occupied,  under  Polk*s  administration,  as  pay- 
master in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  he  suffered 
a  severe  sun-stroke.  HI  health  again  led  to  his 
resignation  fix>m  the  army  in  1847.  He  had  pre- 
viously delivered  a  diaoonrse  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  forming,  in  Burke  comity,  Georgia.  In 
1849  he  began  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  se- 
ries of  military  articles  in  the  Southern  Qnuierly, 
on  Fremont^s  Command  and  the  Gononest  of  Cati- 
fomia ;  the  Commercial  and  Politioal  Position  of 
Callfoniia;  t^e  Mineral  Resources  of  Cahfbmia; 
the  Battles  of  the  Rio  Grande;  of  Bnena  Viata; 
Vera  Cniz;  Cerro  Gordo;  Contreraa;  Chem- 
busco;  Molino  del  Rey;  Chapultepec;  the  Se- 
condaiy  Combats  of  the  War ;  an  article  on  Ama- 
zonia ;  in  all  some  six  hundred  pages,  marked  by 
their  knowledge  of  military  affiurs,  and  ingeniouSi 
candid  discrimination. 

In  1852  he  visited  West  Point  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Y isitora,  and  was  elected  their  pre* 
sident.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  before 
the  corps  of  cadets  at  their  reqneati  which  was 
published.  He  is  a  resident  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
and,  it  is  miderstood,  is  engaged  in  a  translation 
of  the  great  military  aathority  Jomini  on  the  art 
of  war,  and  an  original  essay  on  tiie  same  aabjeoi 
in  reference  to  the  neoearitieB  of  this  oonntTy. 
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BOBEBT  IL  CHABLTON. 

This  accomplished  writer,  to  whom  the  engage- 
ments 01  literature  were  a  relaxation  from  other 
duties,  was  horn  at  Savannah,  Gtu,  Jan.  19, 1807. 
His  &ther  was  Judge  Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton, 
whose  position  and  social  yirtaes  were  renewed 
by  the  son.  He  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar; 
on  his  anival  at  age  was  in  the  state  legislature ; 
became  United  States  District  Attorney ;  and  at 
twenty-seven  was  wpointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Georgia, 
in  1852  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  known  for  his  polished  oratory  and  his  genial 
powers  in  society.  His  literary  productions  were 
in  ygpee  and  verse :  essays,  sketches,  lectures,  and 
literary  addresses.  Many  of  these,  including  a 
series  of  sketches  entitled  Leaves  from  the  Port" 
J^lio  qf  a  Georgia  Lawyer^  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magaadne.  Thoy  are  all  indi- 
cative of  his  cultivated  talents  and  amiable  tem- 
perament 

In  1889  Mr.  Charlton  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  in  which  he  included  the  poetical  remains 
marked  by  a  delicate  sentiment,  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Charlton,  a  young  physician,  who 
died  in  September,  1885,  a  victim  to  his  profes- 
sional zeal.  This  volume  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  at  Boston  in  1842,  with  alterations  and 
additions.  It  includes,  besides  the  poems  of  the 
brothers,  two  prose  compositions  by  R.M.  Charl- 
ton, a  eulogy  on  Doctor  John  Gumming,  an  es- 
teemed citizen  of  Savannah,  who  was  lost  in  tbe 
steamer  Pulaski,  and  an  historical  lecture  on  Ser- 
jeant Jasper,  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  Sa- 
vannah, aelivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  in  1841. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton  are  written 
in  a  &cile  style,  expressive  of  a  genial  and 
pathetic  sosoeptibility,  rising  frequently  to  elo- 
quence. 

He  died  at  Savannah  Jan.  8, 1854. 

vo  VHB  Stmt  oonoBsi. 

0  wave,  that  glidest  swiftly 

On  thy  bri^t  and  happy  way, 
From  the  mominj;  until  evening, 

And  from  twihght  until  day, 
Why  leapest  thou  bo  joyously, 

Whilst  coldlv  on  thy  shore. 
Sleeps  the  noble  and  uie  gallant  heart, 

For  aye  and  evermore  f 

Or  dost  thou  weep,  O  river. 

And  is  this  bounding  wave. 
But  the  tear  thy  bosom  sheddeth 

As  a  tribute  o'er  his  gravel 
And  when,  in  midniffh^s  darkness, 

The  winds  above  thee  moan, 
Are  they  mourning  for  our  sorrows, 

Do  they  sigh  for  him  that's  gone  f 

Keep  baok  thy  tears,  then,  river. 

Or,  if  they  must  be  shed. 
Let  them  flow  but  for  the  living: 

lliey  are  needlev  for  the  dead. 


His  soul  shall  dwell  in  glory. 
Where  bounds  a  brighter  wave, 

But  our  pleasures,  with  his  troubles. 
Are  buried  in  the  grave. 


Am  PASUTO  AWAT. 

They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away— 
The  joy  m>m  our  heajrts,  and  the  light  from  our 

oay, 
The  hope  that  beguiled  us  when  sorrow  was  near, 
The  loved  one  that  dashed  from  our  eye-lids  the 

tear, 
The  friendships  that  held  o'er  our  boeoins  their 

sway ; 
They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away. 

They  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away — 
The  cares  and  the  strifes  of  life's  turbulent  day, 
The  waves  of  despair  that  rolled  oyer  our  soul. 
The  passions  that  bowed  not  to  reason's  control. 
The  dark  clouds  that  shrouded  religion's  kind  ray ; 
Tliey  are  passing  away,  they  are  passing  away. 

Let  them  go,  let  them  pass,  both  the  sunshine  and 

shower. 
The  joys  that  yet  cheer  us,  the  storms  that  yet 

lower: 
When  their  gloom  and  their  light  have  all  fisded 

and  past. 
There's  a  home  that  around  us  its  blessing  shall 

cast. 
Where  the  heart-broken  pilgrim  no  longer  shall 

say, 
*'  We  are  passing  away,  we  are  passing  away." 


•▲  mSTOBUUX.  BiUiAW. 


Tu  BiAXB  or  JIS 

T  was  amidst  a  scene  of  blood. 

On  a  bright  autumnal  day. 
When  misfortune  like  a  flood. 

Swept  our  fairest  hopes  away ; 
'T  was  on  Savannah'M  plain. 

On  the  spot  we  love  so  well. 
Amid  heaps  of  gallant  slain. 

That  the  daring  Jasper  fell  I 

He  had  borne  him  in  the  fight. 

Like  a  soldier  in  his  prime, 
like  a  bold  and  stalwart  knight, 

Of  the  glorious  olden  time ; 
And  unharmed  by  sabre-blow. 

And  untouched  by  leaden  ball. 
He  had  battled  with  the  foe, 

'Till  he  heard  the  trumpet's  caUL 

But  he  turned  him  at  the  sound, 

For  ho  knew  the  strife  was  o'er. 
That  in  vain  on  freedom's  ground, 

Had  her  children  shed  their  gore ; 
So  he  slowly  turned  away, 

With  the  remnant  of  the  band, 
Who,  amid  the  bloody  fray. 

Had  escaped  the  foeman's  hand 

But  his  bamier  caught  his  eye. 
As  it  trailed  upon  the  dust^ 
And  he  saw  his  comrade  die. 
Ere  he  yielded  up  his  trusty 
"To  the  rescue  I "  loud  he  cried, 
**  To  the  rescue,  gallant  men  I " 
And  he  dashed  into  the  tiile 
Of  the  battle-stream  again. 

And  then  fierce  the  contest  rose, 
O'er  its  field  of  broidered  gold. 

And  the  blood  of  friends  and  foes, 
Stained  alike  its  silken  foKl ; 
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But  unheeding  wound  and  blow, 
He  hfls  snatched  it  midst  the  strife, 

He  has  borne  that  flog  away, 
But  its  ransom  is  its  life  I 

"  To  my  fother  take  my  sword," 

Thus  the  dying  hero  said, 
"  Tell  him  that  my  latest  word 
Was  a  blessing  on  his  head ; 
That  when  deatli  had  seized  my  frame, 

And  uplifted  was  his  dart, 
That  I  ne'er  forgot  the  name, 
That  was  dearest  to  my  heart 

"And  tell  her  whose  favor  cave 

Tliis  fair  banner  to  our  baud, 
That  I  died  its  folds  to  save. 

From  the  foe's  polluting  hand ; 
And  lot  all  my  comrades  hear, 

When  my  form  lies  cold  in  death, 
That  Uieir  friend  remained  sincere. 

To  his  last  expiring  breath.'* 

It  was  thufl  that  Jasper  fell, 

'Keath  timt  bright  autunmnl  sk}'; 
Has  a  stone  been  reared  to  tell 

AVhere  he  laid  him  down  to  die  ? 
To  the  rescue,  spirits  bold  I 

To  the  rescne,  gallant  men  I 
Let  the  marble  pnge  unfold 

All  his  daring  deeds  again  I 

WILLIAM  A.  CABBUTHEBS, 
The  author  of  several  novels  written  with  spirit 
and  ability,  was  a  Virginian,  and  as  we  leam 
from  a  commanication  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,*  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a 
hazardous  ascent  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  witness,  was,  in  1818,  a  student  of 
Washington  College,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cele- 
brated curiosity.  We  have  no  details  of  liis  life, 
beyond  the  facts  of  his  publication  of  several 
books  in  New  York  about  the  year  1834,  his 
retirement  from  Virginia  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  practiserl  medicine,  and  wrote  for  tlie 
Magnolia  and  other  Southern  magazines,  and 
where  he  died  some  years  sinoe. 

His  books  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
are,  TJie  Camalier»  of  Virginia,  or  the  Rechue  of 
Jamestown^  an  Bhtorieal  Bomanee  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion^ contrasting  the  manners  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  revolntjonnry  races,  the  followers  of 
Charles  and  of  Noll  in  the  State;  The  Keutuch- 
tan  in  New  York,  or  the  Adventures  of  Three 
Southerns,  a  sketchy  volume  of  romantic  descrip- 
tive matter ;  and  The  Knights  of  the  Horse  Shoe, 
a  Traditionary  Tale  of  the  Cocked  Hat  Gentry 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  published  at  Wetumpka, 
Alabama,  in  1845.  In  the  last  book  the  author 
drew  a  pleading  and  animated  picture  of  the  old 
colonial  life  in  Virginia,  in  the  days  of  Governor 
Spotswood.  A  passage  from  one  of  its  early 
chapters  will  exhibit  its  genial  spirit. 

▲  KJTciuuf  FisB-snm  nr  tbb  old  Dommoir. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  reader,  a  fire-place  large 
enough  to  roast  an  ox  whole,  and  within  which  a 
common  waggon  load  of  wood  might  be  absorbed  in 
such  a  speedy  manner  as  to  horrify  one  of  our  city 
economical  housewives— though  now  it  was  late 
in  summer,  and  of  course  no  such  pile  of  combustibles 

•  July,  1888. 


enlivened  the  scene^besides,  it  was  night,  and  the 
culinary  operations  of  the  day  were  over.  A  f«w 
blazing  fogots  of  rich  pine,  however,  still  threw  a 
lurid  glare  over  the  murky  atmosphere,  and  here 
and  there  sat  the  several  domestics  of  the  establish- 
ment; some  nodding  until  they  almost  tumbled 
into  the  fire,  but  speedily  regaining  the  perpendicu- 
lar without  ever  opening  their  eyes,  or  giving  any 
evidence  of  discomposure,  except  a  load  snort,  per- 
haps, and  then  dozing  away  again  as  comfortably 
as  ever.  Others  were  conversing  without  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  weariness  or  drowsiness 

In  one  corner  of  the  fire-place  sat  old  Sylvia,  a 
Moor,  who  had  accompanied  the  father  of  the  Qover* 
nor  (a  British  naval  ofiicer)  all  the  way  from  Africa, 
the  birth-place  of  his  Excellency.  She  hod  straight 
hair,  which  was  now  white  as  tne  driven  snow,  and 
hung  in  long  matted  locks  about  her  shoulders,  not 
unlike  a  bunch  of  candles.  iShe  was  by  the  negroes 
called  outlandish,  and  talked  a  sort  of  jargon  en- 
tirely different  from  the  broken  lingo  of  tliat  race. 
She  was  a  general  seape-gont  for  the  whole  {>lanta- 
tion,  and  held  in  especial  dread  by  the  Ethiopian 
tribe.  She  was  not  osleep,  nor  dozing,  but  sot  rock- 
ing her  body  back  and  torth,  without  moving  the 
stool,  and  humming  a  most  mournful  and  monoto- 
nous ditty,  all  the  while  throwing  her  large  stealthy 
eyes  around  the  room.  In  the  opposite  comer  sat  a 
regular  hanger-on  of  the  establishment,  and  one  of 
those  who  kept  a  greedy  eye  always  directed 
towards  the  fleahpots,  whenever  he  kept  them  open 
at  aU.  His  name  was  June,  and  he  wore  an  old 
cast-off  coat  of  the  Governor's,  the  waist  buttons  of 
which  just  touched  his  hips,  while  the  skirts  hung 
down  to  the  ground  in  straight  lines,  or  rather  in 
the  rear  of  the  perpendicular,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
constant  kicking  which  his  heels  kept  up  against 
tliem  when  walking.  His  legs  were  bandied,  and 
set  so  much  in  the  middle  of  tlie  foot  as  to  render  it 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  which  end  went  fore- 
most His  face  was  kA  the  tme  African  stamp: 
large  mouth,  flat  nose,  and  a  brow  overhung  with 
long,  plaited  queus,  like  so  many  whip-cords  cut  off 
short  and  even  all  round,  and  now  quite  grey.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  full  of  mirthful- 
ness  and  good  humor,  mixed  with  just  enough  of 
shrewdness  to  redeem  it  from  utter  vacuity.  There 
was  a  slight  degree  of  cunning  twinkled  from  his 
small  terrapiu-looking  eye,  but  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  his  large  mouth,  kept  constantly  on  the 
etretcli.  He  had  the  run  of  the  kitchen ;  and,  for 
these  perquisites  was  expected  and  required  to  per- 
form no  other  labor  than  running  and  riding  errands 
to  and  from  the  capital ;  and  it  is  because  he  will 
sometimes  be  thus  employed  that  we  have  been  so 
particular  in  describing  him,  and  because  he  was  the 
oanjo  player  to  all  the  small  fry  at  Temple  Farm. 
He  haa  his  instrument  across  his  lap  on  the  evening 
in  question,  his  hands  in  the  very  attitude  of  play- 
ing, his  eyes  closed,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  be 
rose  up  from  a  profound  inclination  to  old  Somnns, 
twang,  twanff,  went  the  strings,  accompanied  by 
some  negro  ooggrel  just  lazily  let  slip  through  hia 
lips  in  half  utterance,  such  as  the  following : — 

Maaea  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  all  de  nobon  know  it: 
Keeps  good  Uqnon  in  bts  bouiie,  and  always  says— h«ra  goss 
it 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  another  declination 
of  the  head,  until  catgut  and  voice  became  merged 
in  a  gnmt  or  snort,  when  he  would  start  np,  perha[«, 
strain  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  go  on  again: 

Sister  Bally^S  rnlgbtv  slok,  ob  what  de  debit  alls  her, 
6be  nsed  to  cat  gooa  beef  and  beane,  bat  now  her  stmnaoh 
fails  ber. 

The  last  words  spun  out  again  into  a  drawl  to  ae- 
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compaify  a  monotonotn  symphony,  until  all  were 
loet  together,  by  his  head  being  brought  in  wonder^ 
folpropinqoity  to  hU  heels  in  the  ashe& 

While  old  Jane  thus  kept  up  a  runuiug  accompli 
nimeut  to  SyWia*s  Moorish  monotony,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire,  the  front  of  the  eirde  was  oc- 
cupied by  more  important  characters. 

Old  Essex,  the  major-domo  of  the  establishment, 
sat  there  in  all  the  panoply  of  state.  He  was  a  tall, 
dignified  old  negro,  with  his  hair  queued  up  behind 
and  powdered  fdl  over,  and  not  a  little  of  it  sprin- 
kled upon  the  red  collar  of  his  otherwise  scrupu- 
lously clean  livery.  He  wore  small-clothes  and 
knee-buckles,  and  was  altogether  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  ffentlemanly  old  family  servant.  He  felt  him- 
self just  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Gover- 
nor's family  as  if  he  had  been  related  to  it  by  blood. 
The  manners  of  Essex  were  very  far  above  his  men- 
tal culture ;  this  no  one  could  perceive  by  a  slight 
and  superficial  observation,  because  he  had  acquired 
a  most  admirable  tact  (like  some  of  his  betteii*)  by 
vhich  he  never  travelled  beyond  his  depth ;  added 
to  this,  whatever  he  did  say  was  in  the  most  appro- 
priate manner,  narrowly  aiscerning  nice  shades  of 
character,  and  suiting  his  replies  to  every  one  who 
addressed  him.  For  instance,  were  a  gefUleman  to 
alight  at  the  hall  door  and  meet  old  Essex,  he  would 
instantly  receive  the  attentions  due  to  a  gentleman; 
whereas,  were  a  gentlemanly  dressed  man  to  come, 
who  feared  that  his  whole  importance  might  not  be 
impressed  upon  this  important  functionary,  Essex 
would  instantly  elevate  his  dignity  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  fussiness  of  his  visitor.  Alas  I  the  aays 
of  Essex's  class  are  fifist  &ding  away.  Many  of  them 
survived  the  Revolution,  but  the  Mississippi  fever 
has  nearly  made  them  extinct 

On  the  present  occasion,  though  presumed  to  be 
not  upon  his  dignity,  the  old  major  sat  with  folded 
arms  and  a  benignant  but  yet  contemptuous  smile 
playing  upon  his  features,  illuminated  as  they  were 
oy  the  lurid  fire-light,  while  Martin  the  carpenter 
told  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  wonder-stirring 
stories  of  the  headless  corpse  ever  heard  within 
these  walls,  teeming,  as  they  were,  with  the  marvel- 
lous. Essex  had  often  heard  stories  first  told  over 
the  gentlemen's  wine,  and  then  the  kitchen  version, 
and  of  course  knew  how  to  estimate  them  exactly : 
now  that  before-mentioned  incredulous  smile  began 
to  spread  until  he  was  forced  to  laugh  outright,  as 
Martin  capped  the  climax  of  his  tale  of  horror,  by 
some  supernatural  appearance  of  blue  flames  over 
the  grave.  Not  so  tne  other  domestics,  male  and 
female,  clustering  around  his  chair;  they  were 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  marvellous. 
Even  old  June  ceased  to  twang  his  banjo,  and  at 
length  got  his  eyes  wide  open  as  the  carpenter 
eame  to  the  sage  conclusion,  that  the  place  would 
be  haunted. 

It  was  really  wonderfhl,  with  what  rapidity  this 
same  point  was  arrived  at  by  every  negro  upon  the 
plantation,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred ;  and 
these  having  wives  and  connexions  on  neighboring 
plantations,  the  news  that  Temple  Farm  was  haunt- 
ed became  a  settled  matter  for  ten  miles  round  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  so  it  has  remained  from  that 
day  to  thisb 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  story-teller  for  the 
night  had  worked  his  audience  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  terror,  that  not  one  individual  dared  stir  for  his 
life,  every  one  seeming  to  apprehend  an  instant  ap- 
parition. This  effect  on  their  terrified  imaginations 
was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  storm  raging 
without.  The  distant  thunder  nad  been  some  time 
reverberating  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  minglinff 
with  the  angry  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  spluhed 


and  foamed  against  the  beach,  breaking,  and  then 
retreating  for  a  fresh  onset 

JAMES  OTIS  BOGKWELL. 

James  0.  Rockwell  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  self- 
miule  man.  Ue  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1807,  and  at  an  early  age  placed  as  an  operative 
in  a  cotton  factory  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
When  he  was  fourteen  the  family  removed  to 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  James  wad  apprenticed  to  a 
printing  establishment  at  Utiea.  He  remained 
there  about  four  years,  writing  for  as  well  as 
working  at  che  press,  and  then  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  New  York  removed  to  Boston.  After 
working  a  short  time  as  a  journeyman  printer  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  editor  of  the 
Boston  Statesman,  from  which  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted, in  1829,  to  the  ezdasive  charge  of  a  paper 
of  his  own.  The  Providence  Patriot.  "  He  con- 
tinued,^^ says  his  biographer  Everest,  '^  his  edito- 
rial labors  until  the  summer  of  1831,  when  a 
^  card  apologetic'  announced  to  the  readers  of  the 
Patriot  that  its  editor  had  been  *•  accused  of  ill 
health — tried — found  guilty — and  condemned  over 
to  the  physicians  for  punis«hment.'  The  following 
number  was  arrayed  in  tokens  of  mourning  for  his 
death."* 

His  poems  are  scattered  through  his  own  and 
other  periodicals,  having  never  been  collected. 
They  are  all  brief,  and  though  bearing  marks  of 
an  ill  regulated  imagination  and  imperfect  literary 
execution,  are  animated  by  a  true  poetic  flame. 

Bpsne. 

Again  upon  the  grateful  earth, 

Thou  mother  of  the  flowers, 
The  singing  birds,  the  singing  streams, 

The  rainbow  and  the  showers : 
And  what  a  gift  is  thine  I — thou  mak'st 

A  world  to  welcome  thee ; 
And  the  mountains  in  their  glory  smile, 

And  the  wild  and  changeful  sea. 

Thou  gentle  Spring  I — the  brooding  sky 

Looks  welcome  idl  around ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  a  milder  eye, 

And  the  stars  with  joy  abound ; 
And  the  clouds  come  up  with  softer  glow, 

Up  to  the  zenith  blown. 
And  float  in  pride  o*er  the  earth  below, 

Like  banners  o'er  a  throne. 

Thou  smiling  Spring  I^-again  thy  praise 

Is  on  the  up  of  streams ; 
And  the  water-falls  loud  anthems  raise. 

By  day,  and  in  their  dreams ; 
The  lakes  that  glitter  on  the  plain. 

Sing  with  the  stirring  breeee  ; 
And  the  voice  of  welcome  sounds  again 

From  the  surge  upon  the  seas. 

Adominff  Spring  I  the  earth  to  thee 

Spreads  out  its  hidden  love ; 
Tlie  ivy  climbs  the  cedar  tree, 

The  tallest  in  the  grove; 
And  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  the  rose 

Is  opening  to  the  sun. 
And  the  forest  leaves  are  putting  forth 

Their  green  leaves,  one  by  one; 


^  Poets  of  OoDneotloQt,  p.  867.  See  also  s  fbrthsr  notice 
ttom  the  same  pen,  South  Lit  Mess.,  J11I7, 1888,  lo  which  a 
suspicion  of  Boioide  is  hinted  at 
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Aa  thon  to  MrUi,  to  to  the  loul 

Shall  after  gloriaa  be, — 
Wfaen  tb«  gruTe'i  winter  jiddi  control. 

And  the  ipirit's  wings  we  free: 
And  then,  u  yonder  openiog  Sower 

Smilea  to  the  imilinf;  inn, — 
Be  mine  the  lite  to  umle  in  heaTen, 

When  my  weuy  race  »  mo. 

eBOBSK  unn. 
Qbobok  Lmn  was  born  at  NewbniTport^  Ma««- 

chnsetts.  He  was  gradaat«d  at  HarTardiDl8S4; 
wa^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881 ;  practised  for 
nwhile  tA  his  nattve  place,  aad  eince  1B48  haa 
pnrsned  the  profe^oD  in  Boston. 

In  18S9,  he  published  a  Tolume  of  Potmi,  taU 
lowed  In  1843  by  The  Age  qf  Gold  and  oth^ 
Foam*,  and  in  1864,  by  LyriePomnt,  Sonnett^and 
Miteellania.  He  is  also  the  anthor  of  £Sa*0rd, 
or  Eoiaehold  StetchM,  by  Weitley  Brooke,  a  mvel 
of  New  England  lite,  pnbliehed  in  1 S64. 

We  qnote  from  Mr.  Lunt's  last  published  yo- 
hune  of  poeina,  a  characteristic  epedmen. 


Uemory  hae  a  aiflter  fair, 

Blue-eyed.UuffhiriK,  wild,  and  g1iid, 
Oft  she  eomee,  with  jocmid  air. 

When  her  twin-born  would  be  sod  ; 
Hand-in-hud  I  love  them  bat. 

And  to  neither  traitnr  pruve, 
Both  caa  charm  the  aching  breiut, 

Hcaroe  I  know  which  mott  t«  love. 


UemoiT  hi 


^ 


ling,  sweet,  and  mild, 
llien  oomea  Eope,  with  cheerful  graec, 

like  a  bright  enobanting  child. 
How,  1  kiss  this  may  cheek, 

And  the  dimpling  beam  appean, 
llien  her  penive  suter  seek, 

She  too  smilee,  through  pleasant  tears. 

^ns  the  heart  a  joy  may  take. 

Else  it  were  bnt  hard  to  win. 
And  a  quiet  houKliold  make. 

Where  no  jealoniies  come  in. 
If  thy  spirit  be  but  true. 

Love  like  this  ia  sure  to  last, — 
Happy  he,  who  weils  the  two. 

Hopeful  Fnture, — loTaly  Past 

NATHANIEL  PABKEB  WILLIS. 

Thb  ramily  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  trace  back 
tbdr  ii»icent  to  Georgo  Willis,  who  waa  bom  in 
England  in  1002,  and  who,  as  a  newly  settled  reei- 
dent  of  Cambridge  near  Boston,  was  admitted 
"Freeman oflIa>sachusett8,"inlBS8.  Bythe-ma- 
twnal  branch,  dividing  at  the  family  of  the  grand- 
father of  N.P.  Willis,  he  U  a  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bailey,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  in 
1888.  TheportraitoftheEev.JohnBMleywasiwie- 
aented  some  years  sinoe  to  the  Massachnsetta  Histo- 
rical Sodety,  by  Nathaniel  Willia,  the  father  of  H, 
P.  Willis,  towhomithaddosoeDdedasthcoldestof 
the  sixth  generation.  Mr.  Bdley  wasaneiilefor 
opinion's  sake.  He  had  begnn  his  ministry  at 
Chester,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  22,  bnt  was 
imprisoned  for  his  non-conformist  doctrines;  and 
while  waiting  for  his  tri^,  had  preached  to 
crowds  tliron^  the  bars  of  Laacaahirejoil.  He 
afterwuds  preached  foorteen  years  in  Limeriok, 


Ireland,  and  was  again  impriBoned  and  tried  fat 
his  opiniona.  He  then  fleo  &am  perBecotiOD  to 
this  ooontry.  The  memoir  of  his  ministry  in  Boa- 
ton  has  beenwriti«n  by  the  Rttv.Hr.Emeraon.  He 
died  in  1697,  and  his  fbneral  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather. 

The  nnmerons  descendants  of  these  two  names 
have  been  principally  residents  in  New  Engtand, 
and  are  traceable  raainly  in  the  church  reeonls  ot 
their  difFerent  locations.  The  majority  have  beoi 
Gurmere.  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  grandfather  of 
N.  P.  WiUis,  was  bom  in  BoHion  in  176S.  He 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  pnbliahers  of  the 
Independent  Chroniele,  a  leading  politieil  paper, 
from  1776  to  178*.  He  remored  fiwn  Boston  to 
Virginia,  where  he  established  the  "Potomao 
Gnvdion,"  which  he  published  several  Tears  at 
Martinsbnrgh.  He  thence  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
established  the  first  newspaper  ever  pnblished  in 
that  state,  the  "  Snioto  Gazette."  He  was  for 
wveral  years  the  Ohio  State  printer.  It  was 
among  the  memorabilia  of  his  life  that  he  had 
been  an  apprentice  in  the  same  printing-office 
with  Bei^amin  Franklin ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  adventorons  "  Tea-Pnrly,"  who,  in  1778, 
boarded  tlie  East  India  Company's  ship  in  Bosttm 
harbor,  and  threw  overboard  her  cargo  of  tea,  to 
exprea  their  opinion  of  the  tea-tax.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  on  his  farm  near  Chillicotbe,  to 
which  be  had  retired,  to  pass  his  latter  yeai«  in 

The  poet's  father,  Nathanld  Willia,  was  for 
several  years  a  political  publisher  and  editor — 
the  "E^Uitem  Argus"  having  been  established  by 
him  at  Portland  in  1808.  With  a  change  in  hia 
rehgions  opinions  and  feelings,  he  retnmecl  to 
BoMon,  his  native  city,  and  there  founded  in 
1816,  the  Srst  rehgions  new^iwer  in  the  world, 
the  "Boston  Reconler."  This  ne  conducted  for 
twenty  years,  establishing,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  time,  the  first  child's  newspiuer  in  the 
world,  the  "  Yonth's  Companion."  Ine  latter 
he  still  onndnots,  having  psrted  with  the  Recorder 
as  too   laborions  a   vcKiation  for  his   advancing 

Gars,  and  its  eminent  snccees  having  realized  for 
m  a  comfortable  independence. 
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Nathaniel  Parker  WUtis  wab  bom  in  Pordand, 
Jan.  20,  1807.  His  father  removed  to  Boston 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  He  was  for  a  year 
or  two  a  pnpil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.MoFarlane  of  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  bnt  at  the  Latin  School  of  Boston  and  at 
the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  he  received 
his  principal  edncation,  previous  to  entering  col* 
lege.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827.  While 
in  college  he  published  several  reiigions  pieces  of 
poetry  ander  the  sifitnatnreof  ^^Roy,*^  and  gained 
the  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  poem,  offered 
by  ^^  The  Albam,^'  a  gifbbook  published  by  Lock- 
wood.  His  mother,  by  whom  he  takes  the  name 
of  Parker,  was  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Parker, 
a  farmer  of  Massachusetts^  She  was  a  woman  of 
uncommon  talents,  and  of  very  exemplary  piety 
ai^d  benevolence.  Her  husband's  house  being  for 
many  years  the  hospitable  home  of  the  clergy  of 
their  denomination,  her  friendship  with  some  of  . 
the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time  was  intimate 
and  constant ;  and  her  long  and  regular  correspon- 
dence with  the  Rev.Dr.  Payson,theRev.  Dr.  Storrs, 
and  others  of  the  first  minds  of  the  period  in 
which  she  Uved,  will,  some  day  probably,  be 
formed  into  a  most  interesting  memoir.  She  died 
in  1844. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Willis  first  became  the 
editor  of  "  The  Legeiidaiy,"  a  series  of  volumes  of 
tales  published  by  8.  G.  Goodrich.  He  next  esta- 
blished the  *•*•  American  Monthly  Magazine,'^  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  then  merging  it  in  the 
''  New  York  Mirror,"  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Mor- 
ris—that he  liiigiit  carry  out  a  cherished  purpose 
of  a  visit  to  Europe.  His  ^^  PenciUings  by  the 
Way,"  contributed  to  the  Mirror,  give  the  history 
of  his  next  four  years  of  travel  and  adventure. 
During  his  first  stay  in  Paris,  Mr.  Rives,  the 
American  Minister,  attached  him  to  his  Legation, 
and  it  was  witli  diplomatic  pa^i^ort  and  privilege 
that  he  made  his  leisurely  visit  to  the  different 
Courts  and  Capitals  of  Europe  and  the  East.  In 
1885,  after  two  years*  residence  in  England,  he 
married  Mary  Leigbton  Stace,  daughter  of  the 
Commissary  General  William  Stace,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  a  distinguished 
officer,  who  was  in  the  eigoyment  of  a  lai^  pen- 
si(m  from  government  for  his  gaDaiit  conduct  at 
Waterloo. 


^  Before  he  returoed  to  America,  tato  oontrlbntions  to  the 
Mirror  glring  an  account  of  the  society  In  which  he  moTed 
and  the  places  which  he  saw,  had  foand  their  way  to  England, 
and  falling  Into  the  hands  of  Lockhart,  wore  reviewed  hv  him 
with  seTerity  In  the  Quarterly  for  1886.  The  chief  points  of 
the  article  were  the  correction  of  some  technical  errors  touch- 
ing the  artificial  distinctions  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  chaig* 
that  Willis  had  committed  him!K)lf  hy  printing  bis  ^unre- 
strained tabie-tolk  on  delicate  subjects,  ana  capabto  of  compro- 
mising individuals.''  This  referred  mainly  to  an  account  which 
Willis  had  published  of  the  conTersation  of  Moore  at  Lady 
Bleasington's,  in  which  th«  Irish  poet  commented  with  flreedom 
on  the  career  of  O^Connell.  It  was  an  lidudiclous  passage, 
which  Willis  regretted  was  pnblished,  not  thinking  at  tbetlme 
it  was  written  that  it  would  re-appear  in  England,  though  it 
contained,  probably,  nothing  more  than  was  generally  known 
ot  the  opinions  of  Moore  on  the  Irish  agitation.  Moore,  at  any 
rate,  was  writtng  similar  opinions  himself  in  his  Diary  (since 
publlshedl  for  the  benefit  of  posterl^.  The  Inunediate  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  Quarterly  was  a 
Eublio  demand  for  the  book,  and  a  publisher's  offer  of  three 
nndred  pounds  for  the  portion  on  hand  in  England,— about 
one  half  of  what  subsequently  appeared  in  America,  with  the 
title  of  the  collection  thus  made,  PmuHUinfft  by  ths  Wat/ 
Captain  Marryatt,  then  editing  the  JIfatropoUian  MagoMne. 
made  the  rolames,  on  their  publication,  the  suUect  of  a  personal 
article  in  that  journal.  Batlsfrotion  was  demanded  by  Willia, 
and  shots  were  exchanged  between  the  parties  i^  Ghatbam. 


Immediately  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Willis  re- 
tnmed  to  this  country,  and  ffratified  his  early 
passion  for  rural  life,  whidi  had  grown  upon  him 
with  time  and  weariness  of  travel,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  acres  in  the  valley  of  &e  Susque- 
hannah,  and  the  building  of  a  small  cottage  in 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  liie. 
At  this  place,  which  he  called  *'  Glenmary,^^  and 
from  which  he  wrote  the  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridae^  he  passed  four  years.  His  one  child  by 
his  nrst  wife,  Imogen  his  daughter,  was  bom 
here. 

By  the  failure  of  his  publisher,  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  other  simultaneous  calamities, 
involvinff  entirely  his  means  of  support,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis was  driven  once  more  to  active  life ;  and  re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  established,in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Porter,  The  Corsair^  a  weekly  journal. 
To  arrange  the  foreign  correspondence  for  this  and 
visit  his  relatives,  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Eng- 
land, engaging,  among  others,  Mr.  lliackeray, 
who  was  less  known  then  than  now  to  fime, 
and  who  wrote  awhile  for  the  Corsair.  While 
abroad  on  this  second  tour,  Mr.  Willis  publish- 
ed in  London  a  miscellany  of  his  magazine  sto- 
ries, poems,  and  European  letters,  with  the 
title  Loiteringg  of  TrateL  He  also  published 
in  London  his  two  plays  "  Bianca  Yisoonti'*  and 
"Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  with  the  joint  title  Two 
WcN/s  of  Dying  for  a  Eushand.  He  also  wrote 
about  this  time  the  letter-press  for  two  serial 
publications  by  Virtue,  on  the  Scenery  of  the 
United  States  and  Ireland. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  found  that  his 
partner  Dr.  Porter  had  suddenly  abandoned  their 
project  in  discouragement ;  and  he  soon  after  es- 
tablished, in  connexion  with  his  former  partner 
Gen.  Morris,  the  "  Evening  Mirror."  The  severe 
labor  of  this  new  and  trying  occupation  made  the 
first  break  in  a  constitution  of  great  natural  vigor, 
and  the  death  of  his  wife  occurring  soon  after,  his 
health  entirely  gave  way,  and  ho  was  compelled 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  A  brain  fever  in  £ng- 
]and,and  a  tedious  illness  at  the  Baths  of  Germany, 
followed.  On  reaching  Berlin,  however,  he  met 
with  his  former  literary  partner,  Theodore  S.Fay ; 
and  Mr.Wheaton,  the  American  minister,  appoint- 
ing him  attache  to  the  Legation  of  which  Mr.  Fay 
was  the  Secretary,  he  determined  to  make  this  the 
home  of  his  literary  labors.    Visiting  England  to 

glace  his  daughter  at  school,  however,  he  found 
iraself  too  much  prostrated  in  health  to  return 
to  Germany,  and  soon  after  sailed  once  more 
with  his  daughter  for  home. 

The  change  from  the  Evening  Mirror  to  the 
Home  Journal,  which  was  made  soon  after  by 
both  partners,  was  a  return  to  the  more  quiet 

Eaths  of  literature,  which  were  better  suited  to 
oth. 

Upon  this  last  enterprise,  Mr.  Willis  is  still  ac- 
tively employed,  and  its  career  has  been,  as  is 
well  known,  eminently  successftd. 

Since  that  time,  the  publications  of  Mr.  Willis 
have  of  late  consisted  of  editorial  articles  in  the 
journal,  and  a  series  of  special  contributions  written 
on  his  journeys  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
and  among  the  West  India  islands,  or  from  his 
new  country  residence  of  Idlewild  on  the  plateau 
of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  beyond  West 
Point.    A  collection  of  his  works  in  royal  octavo 
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of  tbe  American  pablio.  That  his  pea  b  u  fredi 
M  the  end  of  that  tjine  u  at  the  beginmog,  is  the 
best  proof  of  his  genemiuly  gifted  nature.  If^  in 
the  course  of  his  "  Bjiiritin^  he  has  occwdonaljjr 
proToked  the  more  fastidious  of  his  reailere  l^ 
ur-fetohed  eipi'i.i*riona  or  other  conoeptions,  he 
has  made  his  ground  good,  even  on  this  debatable 
territory, — since  the  ecoentricitie«  have  been  off" 
sliootg  of  his  originality,  and  msinlnined  by  a 
style,  fresh,  idiomatic,&adinitgconstrnctionr«sllj' 


was  published  in  1846  by  Redtield  with  the  ad- 
dition to  the  writings  which  we  have  enuineratud 
op  to  that  dal«  ot  Ephtmera,a  gathering  of  brii^ 
newspaper  misccll AD ies.  Hid  |>oema  have  beenpub- 

XlisheJ  in  octavo,  in  a  volume  illustrated  by  Leutze. 
A  newly  arranged  edition  of  his  writinpi,  with 
new  eollectioiLS  from  his  articles  in  his  jimtnal,  is 
in  course  of  publication  by  Scribner.  The  titles 
of  these  volumes  are — 

Rural  Lettert^  and  Olhtr  Seeordt  of  Thoughts 
at  Leiture ;  PeopU  I  hate  Met,  cr  PUturrM  of 
Society  and  People  of  Mark,  draum  wider  a  Tkia. 
Veilof  Fiction, ;  LifeBertand  There,  orSk/fc/ia 
of  Society  and  A^-entiiret  at  Far-Apart  Timet 
and  Plaeet;  Burry- Graphs,  or  SkeUhet  fiiim 
Fre*h  Impretfi^ma  af  SooTiery,  CeUbritiai,  ajtd 
Society  ;  Peneillingt  by  the  Way  ;  A  Samtner 
Crvite  in  the  Mediterranean  en  beard  an  Amerir 
can  Frigate;  Fun  Jotting*,  or  Laugh*  I  hare 
taken  a  Pen  To  ;  A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropiet, 
etc.;  Letter*  from  IdUaild ;  Famou*  Person* 
and  Place*  ;  The  Pag  Bag. 

Ill  1845,  Mr.  Wiills  married  Cornelia,  only 
(laughter  of  llie  Hon.  Joseph  GrinncU,  iiieniber  of 
Congress  fnnii  Sla.'^aachusetta.  The  Ilome  Jour- 
nal, hia  "Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,"  and  his 
"Letters  from  Idlowild"  give  tlie  outlines  of  his 
life  for  these  latter  years.  Ey  his  second  marriage 
he  has  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughtere. 

The  contributionB  of  Mr.  Willis  to  the  vaiious 
periodicals  upon  which  he  Las  been  engaged, 
have  been  written  with  that  invariable  care  and 
finish,  which  enable  him  now,  lu  their  collected 
form  of  nine  volumes,  to  look  upon  them  a^i  the 
even  and  steady  product  of  a  career  of  literary 
industry,  varjing  only  in  place  and  circumstances. 
They  are  severally  diaracterized  by  their  acute 
perception  of  a&irs  of  life  and  the  world;  a  deli- 
cate vein  of  sentimeut,  an  increased  ingenuity 
in  the  decoration  and  improvement  of  matters 
which  in  tlie  hands  of  most  writers  would  be  im- 
pertinent and  wearisome ;  in  fine,  their  invention 
which  makes  new  things  out  of  old,  whetlier 
among  the  palled  commoDplaces  of  the  city,  or 
the  Ecant  monotony  of  the  country.  In  a  series 
of  some  twenty  years,  Mr.  Willis  has  ministered, 
with  but  few  intervals  of  absence  from  his  post, 
weekly  through  the  joamals  iiiih  which  he  has 
been  oonneoted,  to  the  enlertomment  and  delight 


English  aa  well  ai  Mr.  Willis  may  be  indulged 
with  Bome  faiuillaritius  with  Priednn. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  ^^'illis  is  musical  and  origi- 
nal. His  Sacred  Poems  belong  to  a  class  of  com- 
positions which  critics  might  object  to,  did  not 
experience  ahow  them  to  be  pleasurable  and  pro- 
fitable interpreters  to  many  minds.  The  versifi- 
cation of  these  |)oemB  is  of  remarkable  smooth- 
ness. Luletxl,  they  have  gained  the  anthor  repu- 
tation where  his  nicer  powers  would  hare  failed  to 
be  ap[>reciate(l.  In  another  view,  hia  novel  in 
rhyme,  of  Lady  Jane,  is  one  of  the  very  choiceat 
of  the  numerous  poems  cast  in  the  model  of  Don 
Juan ;  while  his  flramas  are  delicate  creations  of 
sentiment  and  passion,  with  a  relish  of  the  old 
poetio  Elizabethan  stage. 

As  a  traveller,  Mr.  Willis  has  no  superior  ia 
representing  the  humors  and  experiences  of  the 
world.  He  is  sympathetic,  witty,  observant,  and 
at  IJie  same  time  inventive.  Lookingat  the  world 
through  a  pair  of  eyes  of  his  own,  he  finds  ma- 
terial where  others  would  see  nothing:  indeed, 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  in  this  line  have 
been  in  his  rural  sketches  from  Glenmary  and 
Idlewild,  continued  with  novelty  and  spirit,  long 
after  most  clever  writers  would  hove  cried  oat 
tJiat  straw  and  clay  too  for  their  bricks  had  been 
utterly  exhausted.  Tliat  this  invention  lias  been 
puntued  through  broken  health,  with  miremiltjn^ 
diligence,  is  another  claim  to  conaideTBtion,  which 
the  public  should  be  prompt  to  acknowledge. 
Under  the  moat  favorable  ciroumstaDoes,aoontinD- 
oos  career  of  newspaper  literary  toil  is  a  painful 
dnidgerv.  It  weighs  heavily  on  duU  men  of 
powerful  constitution.  The  worid  then  should 
be  thankful,  when  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  poet 
and  man  of  genius  are  freely  worked  from  day  to 
day  in  its  service. 


On  the  proan-beam  under  the  Old  Bonth  bell 
Thi  nest  of  a  pigeoa  ie  builded  welL 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  (here, 
Oat  and  in  with  the  moming  air ; 
1  love  to  eee  him  track  the  street. 
With  iiie  wary  eye  and  active  feet; 
And  I  often  watch  him  at  he  Bpriiigs. 
Circling  the  Bteeple  with  eaay  wingB, 
Till  across  the  dial  bis  shade  has  pawed. 
And  tlie  belfry  edge  is  vamed  at  fast. 
T\a  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat 
lliere'a  a  humaa  look  in  its  awelling  breast, 
And  th*  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  alop  vith  the  fear  1  feel — 
He  ma*  so  doae  to  the  rapid  wheel 
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The  dove  in  fhe  belfry  mnflt'  hear  it  well. 

When  the  tongue  swings  oot  to  the    midnight 


When  the  sexton  eheeily  rings  for  noon— 

When  the  elock  strikes  clear  at  morning  lights 

When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night ** — 

When  the  chimes  {^y  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 

Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayei>— 

Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 

He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 

Or  rising  half  in  lus  rounded  nest. 

He  takes  the  time  to  smoothe  his  breast, 

Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes. 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  would  that  I  could  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee  I 

With  winss  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen, 

J\ky  lot,  hke  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 

And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 

I  tread,  uke  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 

But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o*er, 

Thou  canst  dismias  the  world  and  soar, 

Or,  at  a  half  felt  wish  for  rest. 

Canst  smoothe  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold ; 
And  while  the  world  througB  on  beneath, 
Smoothe  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe ; 
And  only  sad  with  others*  sadness. 
And  only  glad  with  others^  gladness, 
listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime. 
And,  lapt  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 


TBX  AKVOTBM, 

Common  as  light  Is  love, 
And  its  fkmlllar  voice  wearies  not  ever.— Shellbt. 

Love  kfioweth  every  form  of  air. 

And  every  shape  of  earth. 
And  comes,  unbiaden,  everywhere, 

like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  and  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written  with  Love's  words. 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly, 

Like  song  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 

From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume, 
And  the  serried  spears,  and  the  many  men. 

May  not  deny  him  room. 
Hell  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  night, 

And  be  busy  in  his  dream ; 
And  hell  float  to  his  eye  in  morning  light 

Like  a  lay  on  a  silver  beam. 

He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  gun. 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back. 
And  sighs  in  his  ear,  like  a  stirring  leaf^ 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  river, 

The  cloud  and  the  open  sky — 
He  will  hatmt  them  alt  with  his  subtle  quiver. 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  over  the  leaning  boat. 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea. 
For  love  is  under  the  surface  hid, 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he; 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet, 

And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  m>m  the  crafty  line. 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar^s  book, 
And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 


And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man. 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  &ir. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylight, 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
In  every  home  of  human  thought^ 

Will  love  be  lurking  nigh. 


LOVB  n  ▲  COTTAGE. 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage. 

And  bowers  of  trellised  vine— 
Of  nature  bewitchinsly  simple. 

And  milkmaids  half  divine ; 
Hiey  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free  1 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier — 
Witn  music  to  play  in  the  pauses. 

And  nobody  very  near: 
Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa. 

With  a  gloss  of  pure  old  wine. 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  gets  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies ! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shaay  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear. 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease — 
And  true  love  has  im  eye  for  a  dinner. 

And  starves  beneath  shndy  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing, 
And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel, 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 


VXSKKH  spiins. 

Hie  shadows  lay  alon^  Broadway — 
'Twas  near  the  twilight-tide — 

And  slowly  there  a  lady  fnir 
Was  walking  in  her  prid& 

Alone  walked  she ;  but,  viewlessly. 
Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charmed  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her. 

And  called  her  good  as  fiiir^> 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true — 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo- 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one(i9ore  fiur — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail — 
Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn, 

And  nothing  could  avaiL 

No  meroy  now  can  dear  her  brow 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray ; 
For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 
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Her  soman's  beart  gaye  way !— - 
But  the  sin  forgiyen  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  man  is  eorst  alway  I 


TO 


imu  FLounros  oeat. 


I  was  in  Greece.    It  was  the  hour  of  noon, 
And  the  Egean  wind  had  dropped  asleep 
Upon  Hymettos,  and  the  thymy  isles 
Of  Salamis  and  Egina  la^  hung 
like  clouds  upon  the  bright  and  breaihlesi 
I  had  climbed  up  th'  Acropolis  at  morn. 
And  hours  had  ned  as  time  will  in  a  dream 
Amid  its  deathless  ruins — ^for  the  air 
Is  ftdl  of  spirits  in  these  mighty  fanes, 
And  they  walk  with  you  I    As  it  sultrier  grew, 
I  laid  me  down  within  a  shadow  deep 
Of  a  tall  column  of  the  Parthenon, 
And  in  an  absent  idleness  of  thought 
I  scrawled  upon  the  smooth  and  marble  base. 
Tell  me,  O  memory,  what  wrote  I  there? 
The  name  of  a  no^  ehUd  I  knew  <U  Rwnel 

I  was  in  Asia.    TwaB  a  peerless  night 
Upon  the  plains  of  Sardis,  and  the  moon, 
Touching  my  eyelids  through  the  wind-stirred  tent^ 
Had  witehed  me  from  my  slumber.    I  arose, 
And  silently  stole  forth,  and  by  the  brink 
Of  golden  "  Pactolus,"  where  bathe  his  waters 
The  bases  of  Cybele's  columns  fair, 
■  I  paced  away  the  hours.    In  wakeful  mood 
I  mused  upon  the  storied  past  awhile, 
Watching  the  moon,  that  with  the  same  mild  eye 
Had  looked  upon  the  mighty  Lybian  kings 
Sleeping  around  me — Cnbsub,  who  had  heaped 
"Within  the  moulderinff  portico  his  gold. 
And  Gvges,  buried  wiw  nis  yiewless  ring 
Beneath  yon  swelling  tumulus — and  then 
I  loitered  up  the  yalley  to  a  small 
And  humbler  ruin,  where  the  imdefiled* 
Of  the  Apocalypse  their  garments  kept 
Spotless ;  and  crossing  with  a  conscious  awe 
Tne  broken  threBbold,  to  my  spirit's  eye 
It  seemed  as  if,  amid  the  moonlight,  stood 
**  The  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis'*  still  I 
Ajid  I  again  passed  onward,  and  as  dawn 
Paled  the  bnght  morning  star,  I  lay  me  down 
Weary  and  b^  beside  tlie  river's  brink, 
And  ^wixt  the  moonlight  and  the  rosy  mom. 
Wrote  with  my  fingers  in  the  golden  "  sands." 
Tell  me,  O  memory  I  what  wrote  I  there  f 
The  name  of  the  tweet  child  I  knew  at  Rome  I 

The  dust  is  old  upon  my  "  sandal-shoon," 
And  still  I  am  a  pilgrim ;  I  have  roved 
Prom  wild  Amenca  to  spicy  Ind, 
And  worshipped  at  innumerable  shrines 
Of  beauty;  and  the  painter's  art,  to  me, 
Ajid  sculpture,  speak  as  with  a  living  tongue, 
And  of  dead  kingdoms,  I  recall  the  soul. 
Sitting  amid  their  mine.    I  have  stored 
My  memory  with  thoughts  that  can  allay 
Fever  and  sadness ;  and  when  life  gets  dmi. 
And  I  am  overladen  in  my  years, 
Minister  to  me.    But  when  wearily 
The  mind  gives  over  toiling,  and,  with  eyes 
Open  but  seeing  not,  and  senses  all 
Lying  awake  within  their  chambers  fine, 
Thought  settles  like  a  fountain,  clear  and  calm- 
Far  in  its  sleeping  depths,  as  'twere  a  gem, 
Tell  me,  O  memory    what  shines  so  fair  ? 
The  face  of  the  tweet  child  I  knew  at  Rome  / 


OF  GunniAaT. 


*  **  Thoa  haat  a  few  names  even  In  Sardis  which  have  not 
defiled  their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  In  white ; 
for  thej  are  worthy."*    BevelsUon  IIL  4 


Sm:  In  selling  youths  dew  and  sanahinawdained 
to  fall  hereafter  on  this  bright  apoi  of  eaith--4he 
waters  ob  tli«r  way  to  this  spariding  brook— 4ha 
tints  mixed  ftw  the  iloweta  of  that  eDsmeUad 
meadow,  and  the  aonga  biddao  to  be  aang  in 
coming  samraers  by  the  feathery  boildara  in  Glen- 
mary,  I  know  not  whether  to  wondar  more  at  tike 
ommpotence  of  money,  or  at  my  own  impertinent 
audacity  toward  Nature.  How  yon  ean  6tiy  the 
right  to  exclude  at  will  every  other  crcatnre  made 
in  Ood*s  image  from  sitting  by  this  brook,  treading 
on  that  carpet  of  flowen^  or  lying  listening  to  the 
birds  in  the  shade  of  these  g^onous  trees  how  I  can 
teU  it  you— is  a  mystery  not  understood  by  the  In- 
dian, and  dark,  I  must  say,,  to  me. 

'*  Lord  of  the  soil,"  is  a  title  whieh  oanveva  your 
privil^^  but  pooriy.  Ton  are  maater  of  watera 
flowing  at  this  moment,  perhapa,  in  a  river  of  Joden^ 
or  floating  in  clouds  over  some  spicy  island  of  tlie 
tropics,  bound  hither  after  many  chani^  There 
are  lilies  and  violets  ordered  lor  you  m  nuUiooa, 
acres  of  sunshine  in  daily  instalments,  and  dew 
nightly  in  proportion.  There  are  throats  to  be 
tuned  with  song,  and  wings  to  be  painted  with  red 
and  ^Id,  blue  and  yellow ;  thousands  of  them,  and 
all  tributaries  to  you.  Your  com  is  ordered  to  be 
sheathed  in  silk,  and  lifted  high  to  the  sun.  Tour 
grain  is  to  be  duly  bearded  and  stemmed.  There  ia 
perfume  distilling  for  your  dover,  and  juices  fbr 
your  grasses  and  fhiita.  Ice  win  be  here  for  your 
wine,  shade  for  your  refreshment  at  noon,  breeaea 
and  showers  ana  snow-fldcesr  all  in  their  season, 
and  all  "deeded  to  you  for  forty  dollars  the  acre** 
Gods  I  what  a  eopynold  of  property  lor  a  fUlen 
woildl 

Mine  has  been  but  a  short  lease  of  this  lovely  and 
well-endowed  domain  (the  duration  of  a  smile  of 
fortime,  five  years,  scarce  longer  than  a  five-act 
plajO;  but  as  m  a  play  we  sometimes  live  through 
a  life,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  lived  a  life  at 
Glenmary.  Allow  me  this,  and  then  you  must 
allow  me  the  privilege  of  those  who,  at  the  close  of 
life,  leave  something  behind  them :  that  of  writing 
out  my  will.  Though  I  depart  thie  life,  I  would 
fain,  like  others,  extend  my  ghostly  hand  into  the 
future ;  and  if  wings  are  to  be  borrowed  or  stolen 
where  I  go,  you  may  reljr  on  my  hovering  around 
and  haunting  you,  m  visitations  not  restricted  by 
oock^jrowing. 

Trying  to  look  at  Glenmaty  through  your  eyes, 
sir,  I  see  too  plainly  that  I  havenotahapedmy  ways 
as  if  expecting  a  successor  in  my  lifetime.  I  md  not, 
I  am  free  to  own.  I  thought  to  have  shuffled  off  my 
mortal  coil  tranquilly  here ;  flitting  at  last  in  com- 
pany with  some  troop  of  my  autumn  leaves,  or  some 
bevy  of  spring  blossoms^  or  with  snow  in  the  thaw ; 
my  tenants  at  my  bnck,  as  a  landlord  may  say.  I 
have  counted  on  a  life-interest  in  the  trees,  trimming 
them  accordingly ;  and  in  the  squirrels  and  birds^ 
encouraging  them  to  diatter  and  build  and  fear 
nothing;  no  guns  pennitted  on  the  premisea  I 
have  had  my  will  or  this  beautiful  stream.  I  have 
carved  the  woods  into  a  riupe  of  my  liking.  I  have 
propagated  the  despised  sumach  and  the  persecuted 
hemlock  and  "  pizen  laurel'*  And  "  no  end  to  the 
weeds  dug  up  and  set  out  again,"  as  one  of  my 
nei^bors  dehvers  himself.  I  have  built  a  bridge 
over  Glenmary  brook,  which  the  town  looks  to  have 
kept  up  by  "  the  place,"  and  we  have  plied  free 
feiry  over  the  river,  I  and  my  man  Tom,  till  the 
neighbors,  firom  the  daily  saving  of  the  two  miles 
round,  have  got  the  trick  of  it  And  betwixt  the 
aforesaid  Glenmary  brook  and  a  certain  muddy  and 
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plebeuui  gatter  fcmaAv  permitted  to  join  oompany 
with,  md  poUote  it,  I  have  prooured  a  divorce  at 
maoh  tronole  and  paina,  a  guardian  duty  entailed 
of  ooime  on  my  soecenor. 

First  of  all,  air,  let  me  plead  for  the  old  trees  of 
Glenmaryl  Ahl  those  friendly  old  trees  1  The 
oottage  stands  belted  in  with  them,  a  thoosand  visi- 
ble fi^m  the  door,  and  of  stems  and  branches  worthy 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  For  how 
miioh  music  played  without  thanks  am  I  indebted 
to  those  leaf-organs  of  changing  tone  f  for  how  many 
whisperings  of  thought  breathed  like  oracles  into 
my  ear?  for  how  many  new  shapes  of  beauty 
moulded  in  the  leaves  by  the  wind  f  for  how  much 
eompanionship,  solace,  and  welcome  f  Steadfsst  and 
constant  is  the  countenance  of  such  friends,  Qod  be 

E raised  for  their  staid  welcome  and  sweet  fidelity  I 
r  I  love  them  better  than  some  things  human,  it  is 
no  fault  of  ambitiousaess  in  the  treea  They  stand 
where  they  did.  But  in  recoiling  from  mankind, 
one  may  find  them  the  next  kindliest  things,  and  be 
glad  of  dumb  friendship.  Spare  those  old  trees, 
gentle  sir! 

In  the  smooth  walk  which  eneiroles  the  meadow 
betwixt  that  solitary  Olympian  sugar-maple  and  the 
margin  of  the  river,  dwells  a  portly  and  venerable 
toad ;  who  (if  I  may  venture  to  bequeathe  you,  my 
friends)  must  be  commended  to  your  kindly  con- 
sideration. Though  a  squatter,  he  was  noticed  in 
our  first  rambles  along  the  stream,  five  yean  since, 
for  his  ready  civility  in  yielding  the  way — ^not  hur- 
riedly, however,  nor  with  an  obsequiousness  un- 
becoming a  republican,  but  deliberately  and  just 
enough ;  sitting  quietly  on  the  grass  tiU  our  pass- 
ing by  gave  him  room  agiiin  on  the  warm  aud 
trodden  ground.  Punctually  after  the  April  cleans- 
ing of  the  walk,  this  jewelled  habUuS,  from  his  in- 
different lodgings  hard  by,  emerges  to  take  his 
pleasure  in  the  sun ;  and  tuere,  at  auy  hour  when  a 
gentleman  is  likely  to  be  abroad,  ^ou  may  find  him, 
patient  on  his  o«  eoceygU^  or  vaulting  to  lus  asylum 
of  high  grass.  This  year,  he  shows,  I  am  ffrieved 
to  remark,  an  ominous  obcoity,  likely  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  female  eye,  and,  with  the  trimness 
of  his  shape,  has  departed  much  of  that  measured 
alacrity  which  first  won  our  regard.  He  presumes 
a  little  on  your  allowance  for  old  age ;  and  with 
this  pardonable  weakness  growing  upon  him,  it 
seems  bat  riffht  that  his  position  and  standing 
should  be  tenderly  made  known  to  any  new-comer 
on  the  premisea.  In  the  cutting  of  the  next  grass, 
dice  me  not  up  my  fat  friend,  sir  1  nor  set  your  cane 
down  heedlessly  in  his  modest  domain.  He  is  "  mine 
ancient,"  and  I  would  fain  do  him  a  good  turn  with 
you. 

For  my  spoilt  family  of  squirrels,  sir,  I  crave 
nothing  but  immunity  from  powder  and  shot  They 
rec[uire  coaxing  to  come  on  the  same  side  of  the  tree 
with  you,  and  though  sauoy  to  me,  I  observe  that 
they  commence  acquaintance  invariably  with  a  safe 
mistmst  One  or  two  of  them  have  suffered,  it  is 
true,  from  too  hasty  a  confidence  in  my  greyhound 
Maida,  but  the  beauty  of  that  gay  fellow  was  a  trap 
against  which  nature  had  furnished  them  with  no 
waminjg^  instinct  1  (A  fisct,  sir,  which  would  pret- 
tily point  a  moral  I)  The  larse  hickory  on  the  edge 
of  the  lawn,  and  the  black  wunut  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  flower-^rden,  have  been,  through  my  dy- 
nasty, sanctuaries  inviolate  for  squirrels.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  let  them  not  be  "reformed  out,**  under 
your  administration. 

Of  our  feathered  connexions  and  friends,  we  are 
most  bound  to  a  pair  of  Phebe-birds  and  a  merry 
Bob-o'-Iincoln,  the  first  occupying  the  top  of  the 
young  maple  near  the  door  of^  the  cottage,  and  the 


latter  ezeeating  hia  braratas  upon  the  dump  of 
alder-bushes  in  the  meadow,  though,  in  common 
with  many  a  gay-plumaged  gallant  Uke  himself,  his 
whereabout  after  dark  is  a  mjrstery.  He  comes 
every  year  from  his  rice-plantation  m  Florida  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Glenmary.  Pray  keep  him  safe 
from  percussion-caps,  and  let  lib  urchin  with  a  long 
pole  poke  down  our  trusting  Phebes;  annuals  in 
that  same  tree  for  three  summers.  There  are  hum- 
ming-birds, too,  whom  we  have  complimented  and 
looked  sweet  upon,  but  they  cannot  be  identified 
from  mornin|^  to  morning.  And  there  is  a  ffolden 
oriole  who  sings  through  May  on  a  dog-woe^  tree 
by  the  brook-side,  but  he  has  fought  shy  of  our 
crumbs  and  coaxing,  and  let  him  go  I  We  are  mates 
for  his  betters,  with  all  his  gold  livery  I  With  these 
reservations,  sir,  I  commend  the  birds  to  your  friend- 
ship and  kind  keeping. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  save  only 
your  watchfulness  over  the  small  nook  reserved  fr^m 
this  purchase  of  seclusion  and  lovdinessw  In  the 
shady  depths  of  the  small  glen  above  you,  amons 
the  wild-flowers  and  music,  the  music  of  the  brook 
babbling  over  rocky  steps,  is  a  spot  sacred  to  love 
and  memory.  Keep  it  inviolate,  and  as  much  of  the 
happiness  of  Glenmary  as  we  can  leave  behind,  stay 
with  you  for  recompense  I 
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Was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  February  27th,' 
1807,  '^  in  an  old  Bqoare  wooden  house,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sea.^^  He  entered  Bowdoin  College, 
where  in  due  time  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
with  Hawthorne,  in  1825.  He  wrote  verses  at 
this  time  for  the  United  Statei  Literary  Gcuette, 
printed  at  Boston. 

For  a  short  time  after  leaving  oollege,  he  studied 
law  in  the  ofiioe  of  hia  father,  tbe  Hon.  Stephen 
Longfellow ;  bnt  soon  fell  into  the  mode  of  life 
he  has  since  pnrsned  as  a  scholar,  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  Profeasorship  of  Modem  Langoages  in 
his  college,  to  accomplish  himself  for  which  he 
travelled  abroad  in  1826,  making  the  nsnal  tour 
of  the  continent,  including  Spain.  He  was 
absent  three  years;  on  his  return,  he  lectured 
at  Bowdoin  Oollege,  as  Professor  of  Modem 
Langnages  and  literature,  and  wrote  articles 
for  the  North  American  Review,  papers  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  topios  of  polite 
literature.  One  of  these,  an  Essay  on  the  Moral 
and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain,  included  his 
noble  translation  of  tiie  Stanzas  of  tiie  soldier 
poet  Manriqne  on  the  death  of  his  father.* 

He  also  at  this  time  penned  the  sketches  of 
travd  in  Outre  Mer^  commencing  the  publication 
after  the  manner  of  Irving  in  his  Sketch  Book ; 
bnt  before  the  work  was  completed  in  this  form, 
it  was  intrusted  to  tiie  Harpers,  who  issued  it 
entire  in  two  volumes. 

The  degance  of  the  manner,  the  nice  phrases 
and  fimciful  illu8tration5 — a  certain  decorated 
poetical  style — ^with  the  many  suggestions  of  fas- 
tidious scholardiip,  marked  this  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  as  a  book  of  dainty  promise. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Ticknor  having  resigned  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Modem  Languages  and  literatore 
in  Harvard,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  chosen  his  suo- 
oessor.     He  now  made  a  second  tour  to  Europe, 

*  This  was  pabltahed  In  a  volnmft,  bj  Allen  it  Tloknw,  In 
1888,  with  some  tamtiktlcns  of  Sonnets  b7  Lope  de  Yega  and 
others. 
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pnJiminary  h>ent«nngtipon  his  n«w  duties,  visiting 
the  nortborn  kingdumit  of  Denm&rk,  Sweden, 
Holland,  a[id  afterwards  Switzerland. 

Shortlj  af^  assuming  his  engajrement  at  Hni^ 
vard,  he  established  himself,  in  1887,  as  a  lodger 
in  the  old  Crafie  House,  the  Washington  Head 
Qoartera,  whidi  has  since  become  his  own  bj 
purchase,  and  tha  past  traditinns  and  present  hos- 
pitality of  which  have  recently  been  celebrated  by 


Lantfullow^  Bulduies. 

an  appreciative  pen.*    It  is  from  this  genial  reei- 

denoa,  the  outlooK  from  which  has  Ainiisbed  many 
a  hap^  epithet  and  incident  of  the  poet's  verse, 
that  Sypgrion,  a  Bomanee,  was  dated  in  I8S9, 
a  dainty  volume  perfecting  the  happy  promisee 
of  OutreMer.  Olil  Enropean  tradition,  the  quaint 
and  piotnresque  of  the  past,  are  revived  in  its 
pages,  by  a  modem  sentiment  and  winning  trick 
of  the  onOT,  which  will  long  secure  the  attrao- 
tiveneee  of  this  pleasant  volume.  It  has  been 
always  a  scholars  instinct  with  Longfellow  to 
ally  his  poetical  style  to  some  rare  subject  of  fact 
or  the  imagination  worthy  of  treatment;  and 
those  good  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his- 
tory, old  poets,  and  ancient  art,  will  serve  him 
widi  posterity,  which  asks  for  fruit,  while  the 
present  is  sometimes  contented  with  leaves. 


bridge  in  1839.  It  contained  the  "Fsalm  of  Life," 
the  "Midnight  UasB  for  the  Dying  Year,"  the 
Uanriqne  translation,  and  a  number  of  the  early^ 
poems  of  the  Gazette.  It  at  once  became  popular 
— many  of  its  stanzas,  eloquondy  expressive  of 
moral  courage  or  passive  sentiment,  veins  since 
frequently  worked  in  bis  poems,  as  Excelsior  and 
Resignation,  being  fairly  adopted  as  "  household 
wor&."  Balladt  and  othm-  Poamt,  and  a  thin 
volume  of  Poemi  on  Slmerj/.,  followed  in  1642. 
The  former  has  the  translation  in  hexameters 
of  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  irom 
the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner.  Other  delicate 
cream-colored  volumes  came  on  in  due  seqnence. 
l%e  Spaniih  Student,  a  play  in  three  acts,  in 
1848;  T/u  Belfry   of  Srugti  in  1846;S>onff»- 

*  Q.  V.  Cortli^  tu  t^g  **  Homed  of  iwi*Hrt>n  Autim^" 


!hm,  a  TaiU  of  Aeadie,  a  h^>py  employment  ct 

the  hexameter,  the  next  year ;  Ka^an<^,  a  Tale, 
an  idftlic  prose  companion,  in  1849;  T^eSeatide 
and  Ae  Ftre»ide,\n  1860;  and  that  qnwnt  anecdo- 
tal poem  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  The  Golden 
Lf^end,  in  1861.  Tlicse,  with  two  volumes  of 
minor  poems  from  favorite  sources,  entitled  The 
Waif  and  The  Ettray,  prefaced  each  by  a  poetical 
introduction  of  his  own,  with  a  collection.  The 
Potta  and  Poetry  nf  Burope,  in  1845,  complete 
the  list  thus  for  of  Longfellow's  pnhlications;* 
though  some  of  his  finest  poems  have  ance  ap- 
peared in  Fatnam's  Magazine,  t«  which  he  is  a 
freqacDt  oontribntor.  In  1S54  he  resigned  hta 
Profeawirsbip  at  llarvard. 


The  same  general  characteristica  run  througb 
aU  Mr.  Longfellow's  produotiona.  Tliey  are  toe 
work  of  a  scholar,  of  a  man  of  taste,  of  a  fertile 
fancv,  and  of  a  loving  heart  He  is  "  a  picked 
man^  of  books,  and  sees  the  world  and  life  by 
their  light  To  interest  his  imagination  the  &cts 
around  hira  mnst  be  invested  with  this  charm  d 
association.  It  is  at  once  bis  aid  and  his  merit 
that  he  can  reproduce  the  choice  pictures  of  the 

Jast  and  of  other  minds  with  new  acceesoriee  o( 
is  own ;  so  that  the  quaint  old  poets  of  Gei^ 
many,  the  singere  of  the  past  centuries,  the  poeti- 
cal vision  and  earnest  teachings  of  Qoethe,  and 
the  every-day  hmnors  of  Jean  Paul,  as  it  wer& 
come  to  live  among  na  in  American  homes  and 
landscape.  This  interpretation  in  its  bighcat 
forms  is  one  of  iJie  rarest  benefits  which  the 
scholar  can  bestow  upon  his  country.  The  genius 
of  LongfeUow  has  given  na  an  American  idyl, 
based  on  a  touching  episode  of  ante-revolntioo- 
ary  history,  parallel  witJi  the  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea of  Qoethe,  in  the  exquisite  story  of  Evange- 
Une ;  has  shown  ns  how  Richter  might  have 
surveyed  the  higher  and  inferior  conditions,  the 
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schoolmastel*,  the  clergyman,  the  lovers  and  the 
rustics  of  a  New  England  village  in  his  tale  of 
Kavanagh ;  has  reproduced  the  simple  elegance 
of  the  Ughter  Spanish  draina  in  his  play  of  the 
Student;  and  in  his  Gk)lden  Legend  has  carried 
ns,  in  his  ingenious  verse,  to  Uie  heart  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  showing  us  the  most  poetic  as- 
pects of  the  Uves  of  scholars,  churchmen,  and 
villagers, — ^how  they  sang,  travelled,  practised 
logic,  medicine,  and  divinity,  and  with  what 
miracle  plays,  jest,  and  grim  literature  they  were 
entertained.  His  origpnality  and  peculiar  merit 
consist  in  these  felicitous  transformations.  If  he 
were  simply  a  scholar,  he  would  be  but  an  an- 
nalist or  an  annotator ;  but  being  a  poet  of  taste 
and  imagination,  with  an  ardent  sympathy  for  all 
good  and  refined  traits  in  the  world,  and  for  all 
forms  of  the  objective  life  of  others,  his  writings 
being  the  very  emanataons  of  a  kind  generous 
nature,  he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  heart  of 
the  public.  All  men  relish  art  and  literature 
when  they  are  free  from  pedantry.  We  are  all 
pleased  with  pictures,  and  uke  to  be  charmed  into 
thinking  nobly  and  acting  w^  by  the  delights  of 
&ncy. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  frank,  graceftd  man- 
ner, fortune,  and  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Longfellow 
reflects  or  anticipates  the  elegance  of  his  writings. 
In  a  home  surrounded  by  every  refinement  of 
art  and  cultivated  intercourse,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  and  friends,  the  genial  humorist  ei^oys 
a  retired  leisure,  from  which  many  ripe  fruita  of 
literature  may  yet  be  looked  for. 


A  PSALM  or  LDTB— WHAT  IBK  RHABT  OVTIIS  TOUITO 

THX  paAlMIBT. 


MAHIAIDTO 


Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  ib  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    life  is  eamesti 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Bast  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Ftmeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  I 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Trust  no  Future,  however  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 

Act, — act  in  the  living  Present! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  1 

lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 


Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing; 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  ana  to  wait. 


POOISnPS  OP  AJKQVtA, 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night     * 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered. 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour- wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-heaHed, 

Gome  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  youn^  and  strong,  who  eherisheJ 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life  I 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 
Folded  their  pale  hoods  so  meekly, 

Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  1 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  thin^  else  to  love  me. 

And  is  new  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Gomes  that  messenger  divine. 
Takes  the  vacant  choir  beside  me, 

Lajrs  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 
Soft,  rebukes,  in  blessing  ended. 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  Uved  and  diedf 

OOD'S-ACaS. 

I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  colls 
The  burial-ground  God  s-Acre  I    It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grove  within  its  walU, 
And  breathed  a  beuison  o'er  the  sleeping  du:-L 

Gk>d's-Acre  I    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Gomfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  hove  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas  I  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  g^ain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowera  which  never  bloomed  on 
earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  tne  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God. 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow  f 
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The  shades  of  night  were  falling  ftat, 
Ab  through  an  Alpine  Tillage  paased 
A  Yonth,  who  bore,  *mid  mow  and  ioe, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

"Bib  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior  I 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  ffleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  fitim  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
^celriort 

"  Try  not  the  pass  I**  the  old  man  said; 

"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  1** 
And  loud  wat  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior  I 

**  0,  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  1** 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  Bigh, 

Excelsior  1 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  t 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  t" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  sood-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 
Excelsior! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior  I 

A  traveller,  by  the  fiuthfbl  homid. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  ffrasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  Danner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior  1 

aAiir  n  suionti. 
How  beautifiil  is  the  rain  I 
After  the  dust  and  heat. 
In  Uie  broad  and  fiery  street. 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain  t 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofr, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofr  I 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  1 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours ; 

And  swift  ana  wide, 

With  a  muddv  tide, 

like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  1 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again. 

And  he  breathes  a  blessinff  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  tha  boys, 


With  more  than  their  wonted  noii# 
And  oommotion ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 
Bail  their  mimic  fleets, 
TQl  the  treaoherons  pool 
finffulfr  them  in  its  whirling 
And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  counte^*  ^"^  ^▼cy  side. 

Where  far  and  wide, 

tike  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretehea  the  plain. 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  weloome  ia  the  rain  I 

In  the  ftarrowed  land 

The  toQsome  and  patient  oxen  stand ; 

lifting  the  ydce-eneumbered  head. 

With  their  dilated  nostrila  spread, 

1h€y  ailentiy  inhale 

The  dovereeented  gale. 

And  the  vapora  that  arise 

From  the  well  watered  and  smoking  aolL 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  tou 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  uiank  the  Lord, 

Hore  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Kear  athand. 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  fimner  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  graiui 

As  tney  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

lliat  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more-than  these. 

The  Poet  sees  I 

He  can  behold 

Aqtiarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air ; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  ram. 

As  the  £srmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told.«^ 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  saia 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops. 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of^  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  ffulft  profound. 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done^ 

On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven. 

Opposite  the  setting  son. 

Thus  the  seer, 

With  vision  clear, 

Bees  forms  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange^ 

Mystenous  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth. 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth ; 

Tin  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  tmnffs,  unseen  before. 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasnrable  wheel 

Turning  for  evermore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 
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Biim]ii.tioff. 
There  \b  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 
There  is  no  fireside,  how8oe*er  defended, 

Bat  has  one  raoant  ohair  1 

The  air  is  fbU  of  fitrewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying 

Will  not  be  comforted  t 

Let  us  be  patient  I  these  severe  aiBietionB 

Kot  from  the  ground  arise,  ^ 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  yapoTS ; 

Amid  these  earthly  dimme 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim  funereal  tapers 

3iay  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps* 

There  Is  no  Death !  what  seems  so  is  tranntion ; 

This  life  of  Mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead— the  child  of  our  affection— 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  doistei's  stiUness  and  sedudon 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  dajr  we  think  what  she  is  doing, 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fiur. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Kot  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  omld ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Fnther^s  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anffuish  long  suppressed,  ^ 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  Uke  the  ocean 

That  eannot  be  at  rest ; 

We  win  be  patient!  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  eannot  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

TBI  OLD  0L00<  ON  tRB  8TAIBS» 

L*et«niit6  ost  one  psndale,  doot  le  tftlaooier  dlt  et  redit  ami 
cesae  oes  deax  mots  aealement,  dans  le  BllenoodM  tombeanx : 
**  TotOowB  I  Jftinsis  I  Jsmais  1  tonjoon  V* 

Jaoquis  BimAiim. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fSishioned  country-seat, 
Across  its  antique  portico 
TsU  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,— 
"  For  ever — ^never  I 
Never — ^for  ever  I  ** 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  pomts  and  beckons  with  its  hands 


From  its  ease  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  olook, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alast 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,-— 
"For  ever — never/ 
Nevei^-for  ever  I  * 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door,-— 
**  For  ever — ^never  I 
Never— for  ever! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  everjr  ewift  vicissitude 
Of  ehan^ful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe,— 
"  For  ever — ^never ! 
Never — ^for  ever!  ** 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
Thai  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,** 
"For  ever— never! 
Never — for  ever ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  x>layed. 
There  youtns  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
O  precious  hours!  O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold,  . 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,-^- 
"  For  evei^— never ! 
Never— for  ever ! " 

From  that  chamber,  dothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night  ( 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow, 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,— 
"For  ever — ^neverl 
Never — for  ever ! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah  I  when  shall  they  all  meet  sgiain  f  **• 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  andent  timepiece  makes  reply,<^ 
"For  ever— never! 
Never— for  ever!  * 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappesr,— * 
For  ever  there,  but  never  herel 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,— 

"For  eveiv— "Ueverl 
Never^— for  ever!" 

ns  fmWmE  oaMJvruT  AT  mwpon* 

Hov  strange  it  seems!    These  Hebrews  in  their 
graves, 

Close  by  the  street  of  this  fSur  sea-port  town ; 
Silent  beside  the  never^ent  waves, 

At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er  thdr  deep 
Wave  their  broad  eurtains  in  the  BOuth*winas 
breath, 
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While  nndemeatli  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  znyBterions  £xoaii8  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stoneB,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Are  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  basai 

the  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange, 
Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  climes ; 

Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 
With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

"Blessed  be  QodI  for  he  created  Death  I" 
The  mourners  said :  **  and  Death  is  rest  and  peace." 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  £uth  : 

"And  giveth  Life,  that  never  more  shall  cease.** 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 
No  Psalms  or  David  now  the  silence  break, 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gk>ne  are  the  living  but  the  dead  remain, 
And  not  neglected,  for  a  hand  unseen. 

Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain. 
Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remembrance 
green. 

How  came  they  here  t   What  burst  of  Christian  bate. 
What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind. 

Drove  o'er  the  sea, — that  desert,  desolate — 
These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  numkind  9 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 
Qnetto  or  Judenstrass*,  in  mirk  and  mire: 

Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 
The  life  of  anguish  ana  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 

The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed. 
And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 

Anathema  maranathal  was  the  ciy 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street ; 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spumed  by  Christian 
feet. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er 
they  went ; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand. 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent 

For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vast. 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime. 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look 
The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  read. 

Spelling  it  backward  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  life  became  a  legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah  I  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more ! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore, 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 

scxmesT  or  ths  lossnstppi— rsoic  bvaitgsuki. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness 

sombre  with  forests, 
Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent 

river; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped 

on  its  borders. 
Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands, 

where  plumelike 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept 

with  the  current. 


Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  flUvery 

sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves 

of  their  margin, 
SSuning  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of 

nlicans  waded, 
he  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  river, 

Shaded  by  China  trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 
eardens. 

Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and 
dove-cots. 

They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  per* 
petual  summer, 

Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of 
orange  and  citron. 

Sweeps  with  majestio  curve  the  river  away  to  the 
eastward. 

They,  too,  swerved  trcm  their  ooane ;  and,  entering 
the  Bayou  of  Plaquemine, 

Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious 
waters. 

Which,  like  a  net-work  of  sted,  extended  in  every 
direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  bougha 
of  the  cypress 

Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid  air 

Waved  like  limners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  an- 
cient cathedrals. 

Death-like  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save 
by  the  herons 

Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at 
sunset, 

Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demo- 
niac laughter. 

Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed 
on  the  water. 

Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar  sus- 
taining the  arches, 

Down  throu^^h  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through 
chinks  m  a  ruin. 

Dream-like,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all 
things  around  them ; 

And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  won- 
der and  saaness, — 

Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be 
compassed. 


SofUy  the  evening  came.    The  sun  from  the  western 
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konzon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand  o'er  the 

landscape; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose;  and  sky  and  water  and 

forest, 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and 

mingled  together. 
Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of 

silver, 
Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the 

motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with   inexpressible 

sweetness. 
Touched  by  the  magio  spell,  the  sacred  fountains  of 

feeling 
Glowed  with  the  light  of  love,  as  the  skies  and 

waters  around  her. 
Then    from  a  neighboring  thicket    the  mocking- 
bird, wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the 

water. 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious 

music, 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves 

seemed  silent  to  listen. 
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FlaintiTO  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad ;  then  soar- 
intt  to  maduess 

Seemed  they  to  follow  or  gnide  the  rerel  of  frenaied 
Bacehantea 

Then  single  notes  were  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  la- 
mentation ; 

Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flnng  them  abroad 
in  denaion. 

As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the 
tree-tope 

Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower 
on  the  branches. 

With  such  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts  that  throb- 
bed with  emotion, 

Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche,  where  it  flows 
through  the  green  Opelousas, 

And  through  the  amber  oir,  above  the  crest  of  the 
woodland. 

Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  roee  from  a  neigh- 
boring dwelling ; — 

Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing 
of  cattle. 


no-mo  AT  BOABXXG  BBOOK— «mOK  KATANAOIL 


Every  state,  and  almost  every  county,  of  New 
England,  has  its  Roaring  Brook, — a  mountain  stream- 
let, overhung  by  woods,  impeded  by  a  mill,  encum- 
bered by  fkllen  trees,  but  ever  racing,  rushing,  roar- 
ing down  through  gurgling  gullies,  and  filling  the 
forest  with  its  delicious  sound  and  freshness ;  the 
drinking-place  of  home-returning  herds ;  the  myste- 
rious haunt  of  squirrels  and  blue-jays,  the  sylvim 
retreat  of  school-girls,  who  frequent  it  on  summer 
holidays,  and  mingle  their  restless  thoughts,  their 
overflowing  fancies,  their  fair  imaginings,  with  its 
restless,  ^uberant,  and  rejoicing  stream. 

Fairmeadow  had  no  Roaring  Brook.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  was  too  level  a  land  for  that.  But  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Westwood,  lying  more  inland, 
and  among  the  hills,  had  one  of  the  fairest  and  full- 
est of  all  the  brooks  that  roar.  It  wiis  the  boast  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  to  have  seen  it,  was  to 
have  seen  no  brook,  no  waterfall,  no  mountain 
ravine.  And,  consequentiv,  to  behold  it  and  admire, 
was  Eavauagh  taken  by  Mr.  Churchill  as  soon  as 
the  summer  vacation  gave  leisure  and  opportunity. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  and 
Alfred,  in  a  one-horse  chaise ,  and  Cecilia,  Alice,  and 
Eavanagh,  in  a  cairyall — ^the  fourth  seat  in  which 
was  occupied  by  a  large  basket,  containing  what  the 
Squire  of  the  Giove,  in  Don  Quixote,  called  his 
*' fiambreros,'* — ^that  magniloquent  Castilinn  word 
for  cold  collation.  Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of 
clover  and  mint ;  through  cool  glades,  still  wet  with 
the  rain  of  yesterday ,  along  the  river ;  across  the 
rattlinff  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden  bridges;  by 
orchards .  by  the  gates  of  fields,  with  the  tall  mullen 
growing  at  the  bars;  by  stone  walls  overrun  with 
privet  and  barberries  -,  in  sun  and  heat,  in  shadow 
and  coolness, — ^forward  drove  the  happy  party  on 
that  pleasant  summer  morning. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Roaring  Brook. 
From  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a  long, 
winding  gallery  of  birch,  and  beech,  and  pine,  leaped 
the  bright,  brown  waters  of  the  jubilant  streamlet ; 
out  of  the  woods,  across  the  plain,  under  the  rude 
bridge  of  logs,  into  the  woods  ogain, — a  day  between 
two  nights.  With  it  went  a  song  that  made  the 
heart  sing  likewise ,  a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation, 
and  freedom .  a  continuous  and  unbroken  song  of 
life,  and  pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth.  Like  the 
old  Icelandic  Scald,  the  streamlet  seemed  to  say, — 

'*  I  am  possessed  of  songs  such  as  neither  the 
upouse  of  a  king,  nor  any  son  of  man,  can  repeat: 
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one  of  them  is  called  the  Helper ;  it  will  help  thee 
at  thy  need,  in  sickness,  grief,  and  all  adversity." 

The  little  party  left  their  carriages  at  a  £iirm- 
house  by  the  bridge,  and  followed  the  rough  road  on 
foot  along  the  brook :  now  close  upon  it,  now  shut 
out  by  intervening  trees.  Mr.  Churchill,  bearing  the 
basket  on  his  arm,  walked  in  front  with  his  wife  and 
Alfred.  Eavanagh  came  behind  with  Cecilia  and 
Alice.  The  music  of  the  brook  silenced  all  conver- 
sation ;  only  occasional  exclamations  of  delight 
were  uttered, — the  irrepressible  applause  of  fresh 
and  sensitive  natures,  in  a  scene  so  lovely.  Pre- 
sently, turning  off  from  the  road,  which  led  directly 
to  the  mill,  and  was  rough  with  the  tracks  of  heavy 
wheels,  they  went  down  to  the  mar^  of  the  brook. 

*'  How  indescribably  beautiful  tins  brown  water 
is  1 "  exclaimed  Eavanagh.  '*  It  is  like  wine,  or  the 
nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus;  as  if  the  falling 
Hebe  had  pourod  it  from  the  goblet*' 

**  More  hke  the  mead  or  meuieglin  of  the  northern 
gods,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  **  spilled  from  the  drinking- 
horns  of  Valhalla.** 

But  all  the  ladies  thought  Eavanagh's  comparison 
the  better  of  the  two,  and  in  fact  the  best  that 
could  be  made;  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  obliged  to 
retract,  and  apologise  for  his  allusion  to  the  celestial 
ale-house  of  Odin. 

Ere  long  they  were  forced  to  cross  the  brook, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone,  over  the  little  rapids 
ana  caaKsadee^  AH  crossed  lightly,  easily,  safely; 
even  "  the  sumpter  mule,**  os  Mr.  ChurcnUl  called 
himself,  on  account  of  the  pannier.  Only  Cecilia 
lingered  behind,  as  if  afraid  to  crosa.  Ceciha,  who 
hod  crossed  at  that  same  place  a  hundred  times 
before, — Cecilia,  who  had  the  surest  foot,  and  the 
firmest  nerves,  of  all  the  village  maidens,— she  now 
stood  irresolute,  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor ;  blush- 
ing and  laughing  at  her  own  timidity,  and  yet  un- 
able to  advance;  Eavanagh  saw  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  hastened  back  to  help  her.  Her  hand 
trembled  in  his ;  she  thanked  him  with  a  gentle  look 
and  word.  His  whole  soul  was  softened  within  him. 
His  attitude,  his  countenance,  his  voice  were  alike 
submissive  and  subdued.  He  was  as  one  penetrated 
with  the  tenderest  emotiona 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love  begins; 
it  is  less  difficult  to  know  that  it  has  begun.  A 
thousand  heralds  proclaim  it  to  the  listening  air ;  a 
thousand  ministers  and  messengers  betray  it  to  the 
eve.  Tone,  act,  attitude  and  look, — ^tbe  signals  upon 
the  countenance, — the  electric  telegraph  of  touch ; 
all  these  betray  the  yielding  citadel  before  the  word 
itself  is  uttered,  which,  like  the  key  surrendered, 
opens  every  avenue  and  gate  of  entrance,  and  makes 
retreat  impossible. 

The  day  passed  delightfully  with  all.  They  sat 
upon  the  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees.  Cecilia  read, 
from  a  volume  she  had  brought  with  her^poems  that 
rhymed  with  the  running  water.  The  others 
listened  and  commented.  Little  Alfred  waded  in 
the  stream,  with  his  bare  white  feet,  and  launched 
boats  over  the  falls.  Noon  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
dining ;  but  they  anticipated  it  by  at  least  an  hour. 
The  great  basket  was  opened ,  endless  sandwiches 
were  drawn  forth,  and  a  oold  pastry,  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Squire  of  the  Grove.  During  the  re- 
past, Mr.  Churohill  slipped  into  the  brook,  while  in 
the  act  of  handing  a  sandwich  to  his  wife,  which 
caused  unbounded  mirth  *  and  Eavanagh  sat  down 
on  a  mossy  trunk,  that  gave  way  beneath  him,  and 
crumbled  into  powder.  This,  also,  was  received 
with  great  merriment. 

After  dinner,  they  ascended  the  brook  still  farther 
—indeed,  quite  to  the  mill,  which  was  not  going.  It 
hod  been  stopped  in  the  midst  of  its  work.    The 
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■BV  BtiU  bdd  its  biiiicr;  Uetb  fli«d  in  th«  b«Mt  of 
a  pine,  Mr.  ChurcbiU  took  occiuioii  to  malie  knoiro 
to  thecompuifhialongeberidied  purnue  of  Tiiting 
a  poem  caUed  "  The  Song  of  th«  Baw-Uill,"  and  en- 
larged on  the  beaadriil  aasociationB  of  flood  and 
forot  eonneot«d  with  the  theme.  Ue  d«lig1i(«d  him- 
Mlf  and  hia  andiencc  witii  the  fine  fanciea  he  meant 
to  weave  into  liia  poem,  and  wondered  that  nabo<1y 
had  thought  cif  the  (abject  before  Eavanugh  uid 
that  it  bod  bera>  thought  of  before ;  and  cit«d  Kei^ 
Der'a  little  poem,  so  charmingly  tranalatad  by  Bry- 
ant. Mr.  Charchitl  bad  not  eoen  it  Kavanagh 
looked  into  hij  VHKlcet-boob  for  it,  but  it  waa  not  to 
be  Ibiuid;  Rtill  he  «ia  aure  that  there  was  luch  a 
poem.  Ur.  Churchill  abaudoued  hia  deaign.  Be 
bad  apoken, — and  the  treasure,  just  u  he  touobed  it 
with  hia  hand,  vos  gone  for  ever. 

lie  pnrty  returao.t  home  a<  it  came,  all  tired  and 
bappy,  excepting  little  Alfreil,  who  wni  lired  and 
eroaa,  and  aat  elecpy  and  surging  oa  hia  liUiier's 
knee,  with  hia  hat  cocked  rather  flereely  over  lui 
■yea, 

Mb.  Sahijkl  Lokofellow,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
Mding,  ftQ  acooinplialied  L'nitjiriBii  divine,  is  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  at  llrooklyn,  K.  T.  Be 
WRsagradDateofHarTordofthedaaBoflSSQ.  He 
has  writleD  several  hytiina  nbich  are  inoladed  in 
the  oolloction  of  Higginsou  and  Johnston.  In 
18S8  he  prepared  s  ta^t«fi]l  coli««tton  of  poctrv, 

Sibtished  by  Ticknor  atid  Co..  entitled,  T/ia- 
Ua:  a  Soeh /or  the  Sea  SiiU.  Among  Its 
nomeroQS  articles  we  notice  this  tingle  cor-tribu- 
tioD  of  hia  own. 


The  evening  hour  had  bronglit  its  pence, 

Brought  end  of  toil  to  weury  day ; 
From  wearying  thoughts  to  find  release, 

I  sought  the  sands  that  skirt  the  bay, 
Dark  raiii-clouds  south  ward  hoveriiig  nigh, 

Gave  to  the  sea  tlieir  leaden  hue, 
Bat  in  the  weat  the  open  sky. 

It*  rose-llglit  on  the  waters  threw. 
1  atoo-1,  vith  heart  more  quiet  giijwn. 

And  wst<:hed  the  puleee  of  the  tide, 
rhe  huge  bbu^fc  rocli,  the  sea  weeds  brown, 

The  grey  bench  stretched  on  either  aide, 
mie  boat  Uint  dropped  iCe  one  whiti:  enil. 

Where  the  steep  yellow  bunk  ran  down. 
And  o'er  the  cliimi>  of  willows  pule, 

The  white  towers  of  the  iieigliboring  town. 
A  cool  light  hron>1ed  o'er  the  land, 

A  changing  Inxtre  lit  the  bay  ' 
rhe  tide  juft  pkshel  along  the  sand. 

And  voices  voanded  far  away. 
The  Past  came  up  to  Memory's  eye. 

Dark  with  some  clouds  of  leaden  hue. 
Bat  maiiy  a  space  of  open  sky 

It*  roae-Ught  on  those  waters  threw. 
Oien  came  to  dm  the  dearest  friend. 

Whose  beauteous  soul  doth,  like  the  sea, 
To  all  things  fair  new  beauty  lend, 

Transfiguring  the  earth  to  me. 
The  Uianghta  Uiat  lipe  aonld  nerer  tell, 

ThrODgh  lubtler  aenaes  were  made  known  ; 
I  raised  my  eyea, — the  dorknsM  fsll, — 

I  stood  npou  the  sanda,  alone. 


giren  to  phyucal  in  cnniicxioD  with  latelleotoal 
training,  of  die  ecbolnr,  the  Bportanaii,  and  the 
novdisL  He  Is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
and  ReT.  William  Herbert,  Dean  of  ICanoheeter, 
aothor  of  the  poem  of  Attila,  and  a  second  bod  of 
the  Earl  of  Caroarron.  He  was  txKii  in  Ltmdon, 
April?,  1807,  was  eilacated  at  home  Dnder  a  pri- 
vate tntor  until  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  then, 
after  a  year  parsed  at  a  private  school,  sent  to 
Eton,  April,  1S20.  In  October,  1B25,  lie  entered 
Cains  CoUt^g?,  Canibridge,  and  ws.<^  graduated 
with  distJDCiitm  in  Jsnnary,  1S2S.  At  the  cIom 
of  the  tbllowiiig  year  he  removed  to  the  United 
Btfrtea,  Mid  has  einoe  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  nt  bis  conntry  seat,  the  Cellars,  in  its 
vicinity  at  Newark.  Doring  the  eight  yearaafter 
his  arrival  ho  was  employed  ss  principal  Qreek 
teacher  in  the  clasaical  school  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Townsend  Iluddart  in  the  City  <rf  New  YorL 
In  18SS,  in  ciiinpany  wiUi  Ur.  A.  D.  Patterson, 
he  oommeuccd  uie  American  Monthly  Maganne. 
which  be  conducted,  after  the  conclusion  uf  the 
scoond  year,  in  connexion  with  itr.  C,  F.  Hoff- 
iiuin  nntil  I8SS,  when  the  poriixlical  pa.'wied  into 
the  choTe'c  of  Mr.  Park  Benjamin.  Nearly  one 
half  the  m.-ittor  of  several  numbers  was  written 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  kept  np  a  fine  spirit  of  tcho- 
tarship  in  its  pages.  In  ISSl  nn  historieot  novel, 
n-hicb  he  htul'-ammenced  in  the  inagorine,  Th» 
Brothtn,  a  Tola  of  tlte  Frond4f  thb  pabliahedby 
the  Harpers.  It  nns  followed  in  18ST  bj  Cnmt- 
tMJJ,  in  1843  by  Marmadvtx  WyHl,  and  in  1648 
by  The  £'ima/i  Traitor,  a  cbi^cal  romance 
founded  on  the  Conspirarv  of  Catiline. 

During  the  period  of  the  pnblioation  of  these 
works  Mr.  Hei-liert  was  id -w  B  constant  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times.  His  sport- 
ing articles  in  tliat  periodical  have  been  collected 
under  the  Wtlea  of  My  Shooting  Sat,  Tht  War- 
viiek  Woodland,  and  F!»ld  SporU  of  the  Unitei 
Stattt.  T)io  last  of  these  extends  to  two  volainea 
octavo,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  matters 
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Hk.  HucBBirT  presents  the  somewhat  rare  oonibi-     fUllaocountof  thecharacteristiceof  the&*h,fle«>, 
natdoain  tliis  country,  where  loo  little  attentioa  is  I  and  fowl  treated  o£ 
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Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  divinon  of  his  time,  most 
nearly  realize  that  of  Izaak  Walton^n  Scholar,  **all 
summer  in  the  field  and  all  winter  in  the  study," 
as  in  addition  to  the  productions  we  have  men- 
tioned he  has  written  a  fine  metrical  t^anslation 
of  the  Agamemnon,  published  in  a  small  volume, 
with  a  nomber  of  briefer  versionB  from  the  clas- 
ncs,  in  the  **  Dterary  World"  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  has  also  been  a  constant  contributor  of 
tales  and  sketche**,  mostly  drawn  from  romantic 
incidents  in  European  history,  to  the  montiily  ma- 
gazine. Several  of  these  have  been  collected  into 
volumes  nnder  the  titles  of  7^  Cavaliers  of  Eng- 
land^ or  the  Timee  of  the  Revolutions  €f  1642  and 
1688;  The Knightsof England^ Franee^and Scot- 
land;  and  the  Cheoaliers  of  France  from  the  Ci-Vr- 
saders  to  the  Marexehals  of  Louis  XIV,  He  has 
also  collected  two  volumes  on  the  classical  period, 
The  Captains  of  the  Old  WorJd^  their  Campaigns^ 
Character^  and  Conduetj  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modem  S.rategis's^  an  account  of  the  greut 
military  leaders  who  flourished  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  Wars  to  the  Roman  Republic ;  and  a 
work.  The  Captains  of  ^  Soman  Bepublie, 

Mr.  Herbert  s  style  is  ample  and  flowing,  with  a 
certain  finished  elegance  marking  the  true  man 
of  letters.  Though  only  occasionally  putting  his 
pen  to  verse,  a  poetical  spirit  of  enthui^iasm  runs 
through  his  writings. 

TBB   LAST  BIA*  OW  TUB  HILLS  OV  WAITWIOK. 

It  was  a  hot  and  breathless  afternoon,  toward  the 
last  days  of  Juljr— one  of  those  days  of  fiery,  scorch- 
ing heat,  that  drive  the  oare-wom  citizens  m>m  their 
great  red-hot  oven,  into  those  calm  and  pencefol 
shades  of  the  sweet  unsophisticated  country,  which, 
to  them,  savoar  far  more  of  purgatory  than  they  do 
of  paradise, — "  for  quiet,  to  quick  bosoms,  la  a  hell," 
— and  theirs  are  quick  enough,  heaven  knows,  in 
Wall-street.  It  was  a  hot  and  breathless  afternoon 
— the  sun,  which  had  been  scourging  the  faint  earth 
all  day  long  with  a  degree  of  heat  endurable  by 
those  alone  who  can  laugh  at  one  hundred  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  wns  stooping  t'tward  the  western  verge 
of  heaven ;  but  no  dn>p  of  diamond  dew  had  as  yet 
fallen  to  refresh  the  innocent  flowers,  tliat  hung  their 
heads  like  maidens  smitten  by  passionate  and  ill- 
requited  love ;  no  indication  of  tiie  evening  breeze 
had  sent  its  welcome  whisper  among  the  motionless 
and  silent  tree-tops.  Such  was  the  season  and  the 
hour  when,  having  started,  long  before  Dan  Phoebus 
had  arisen  from  his  bed,  to  beat  the  momitain  swales 
about  the  greenwood  lake,  and  having  bogged,  by 
dint  of  infimte  exertion  and  vast  sudor ^  present  alike 
to  doffs  and  men,  our  thirty  couple  of  ffood  summer 
Wooacock,  Archer  and  I  paused  on  the  bald  scalp  of 
Round  Mountain. 

Crossing  a  little  rid^e,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
loveliest  and  most  fairy-looking  ghyll — for  1  must 
have  recourse  to  a  north-country  word  to  denote  that 
which  lacks  a  name  in  any  other  dialect  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman tongue — I  ever  looked  upon.  Not,  at 
the  most,  about  twenty  ^ards  wide  at  the  brink,  nor 
above  twelve  in  depth,  it  was  clothed  with  a  dense 
rich  growth  of  hazel,  birch,  and  juniper ;  the  small 
rill  brawling  and  sparkling  in  a  tnousand  mimic  ca- 
taracts over  the  tiny  limestone  ledges  which  opposed 
its  proffress — a  beautiful  profusion  of  wild  flowers — 
the  tall  and  vivid  spikes  of  the  bright  scarlet  habe- 
naria — ^the  gorgeous  yellow  cups  of  the  low-growinff 
enothera — and  many  gaily-colored  creepers  decked 
the  green  marges  of  the  water,  or  curleo,  in  cluster- 
ing beauty,  over  the  neighbouring  eoppice.    We  fol- 


lowed for  a  few  paees  this  fimtastio  cleft,  until  it 
widened  into  a  circular  recess  or  cove— the  summit- 
level  of  its  waters — ^whence  it  dashed  headlong, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  into  the  chasm  be- 
low. The  floor  of  this  small  basin  was  paved  witii 
the  bare  rock,  through  the  very  midst  of  which  the 
little  stream  had  worn  a  channel  scarcely  a  foot  in 
depth,  its  clear  cold  waters  glancing  like  crystal 
over  its  pebbly  bed.  On  three  sides  it  was  hemmed 
in  by  steep  banks,  so  densely  set  with  the  evcigreen 
jumpers,  interlaced  and  matted  with  eat-briars  and 
other  creeping  plants,  that  a  small  dog  could  not, 
without  a  struggle,  have  forced  its  way  through  the 
dose  thicket  On  the  fourth  side,  fronting  the  open- 
ing of  the  rift  by  which  the  waters  found  toeir 
egress,  there  stood  a  tall,  flat  face  of  g^nite  rock, 
completely  blocking  up  the  glen,  perfectly  smooth 
and  slippery,  until  it  reached  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  when  it  became  uneven,  and  broke  into  many 
<!rnggy  steps  and  seams,  from  one  of  which  shot  out 
the  broad  stem  and  gnarled  branches  of  an  aged  oak, 
overshadowing,  witn  its  ^^rateful  umbrage,  the  se- 
questered source  of  that  wild  mountain  spring.  The 
small  cascade,  gushing  from  an  aperture  midway  the 
height  of  the  tall  cliif,  leaped,  in  a  single  glittering 
thread,  scarcely  a  foot  broad,  and  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  volume,  into  the  little  pool  which  it  had  worn 
out  for  its  own  reception  in  the  hard  stone  at  the 
bottom.  Immediately  behind  this  natural  fountain, 
which,  in  its  free  leap,  formed  an  arch  of  several  feet 
in  diameter,  might  be  seen  a  small  and  eraggy  aper- 
ture, but  little  larger  than  the  entrance  of  a  common 
well,  situate  close  to  the  rock's  base,  descending  in  a 
direction  nearly  perpendicular  for  several  feet,  as 
might  be  easily  discovered  from  without 

"  There,  Frank,"  cried  Harry,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
cave — "  there  is  the  scene  of  my  Bear  story ;  and 
hercy  as  I  told  you,  is  the  sweetest  nook,  and  freshest 
spring,  you  ever  saw  or  tasted  I" 

"  For  the  sight,**  replied  I,  "  I  confess.  As  to  the 
taste,  I  will  speak  more  presentiy."  While  I  replied, 
I  was  engaged  in  producing  from  my  pocket  our 
slight  stores  of  pUot  biscuit,  salt,  ana  bard-boiled 
eggs,  whereunto  Harry  contributed  his  quota  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  piece  of  cold  salt  pork,  and — tell  it 
not  in  Oath— two  or  three  young,  green-topped, 
summer  oniona  Two  roodestrsised  dram  bottles, 
duly  supplied  with  old  Farintosh,  and  a  dozen  or 
two  of  right  Manilla  cheroots,  arranged  in  tempting 
order,  beside  the  brimming  basin  of  the  nymph-like 
cascade,  completed  our  arrangement;  and,  after 
having  laved  our  heated  brows  and  hands,  begrimed 
with  gunpowder,  and  stained  with  the  red  witness 
of  volucrine  slaughter,  stretched  on  the  cool  granite 
floor,  and  sheltered  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  oak — ^we  feasted, 
happier  and  more  oontent  with  our  frugal  fare,  than 
the  most  lordly  epicure  that  ever  strove  to  stimulate 
his  appetite  to  the  appreciation  of  fresh  luxuries. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  exclaimed  I,  when  I  was  satiate 
with  food,  and  while,  having  already  qunfifed  two 
moderate  horns,  I  was  engaged  in  emptying,  alas! 
the  last  remaining  drops  of  whiskey  into  the  silver 
cup,  sparicling  with  pure  cold  water—**  Well,  Harry, 
the  spring  it  fresh,  and  cold,  and  tasteless,  as  any 
water  I  ever  did  taste!  Pity  it  were  not  situate  in 
some  Fann-haunted  glen  of  green  Arcadia,  or  some 
sweet  flower-enamelled  dell  of  merry  England,  tiiat 
it  might  have  a  meeter  legend  for  romantic  ears  than 
your  Bear  story-— some  minstrel  dream  of  Dryad,  or 
Oread,  or  of  Dian's  train,  mortal-wooed  t— some 
frolic  tale  of  Oberon  and  his  blithe  Titania!— or, 
stranger  yet,  some  thriOing  and  disastrous  lay,  after 
the  (German  school,  of  woman  wailing  for  her  demon 
lover !    But,  sith  it  may  not  be,  let's  have  the  Bear." 
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"  Well,  then,"  replied  that  worthy,  "  first,  aa  you 
muat  know,  the  hero  of  my  tale  ia — olaa  I  that  I  must 
say  vKUf  rather — a  brother  of  Tom  Draw,  than  whom 
no  braver  nor  more  honest  man,  no  warmer  friend, 
no  keener  spoilsman,  ever  departed  to  his  long  last 
home,  dewed  by  the  tears  of  oQ  who  knew  him.  He 
wtu — ^but  it  boots  not  to  weave  long  reminiscences — 
you  know  the  brother  who  still  survives;  and, 
knowing  him,  you  have  the  veritable  picture  of  tlie 
defuuct,  OS  reg:ird8  soul,  1  mean,  and  sjurit — ^for  he 
was  not  a  mountain  in  the  flesh,  but  a  man  only~- 
and  a  stout  and  good  one  as,  even  more  than  my 
aasertioii,  my  now  forthcoming  talc  will  testify.  It 
wati  the  very  first  winter  I  had  passed  in  the  bnited 
States,  tliat  I  was  staying  up  here  for  the  first  time 
likewise.  1  had,  of  coui*86,  become  spceilily  intimate 
with  Tom,  with  whom,  indeed,  it  needs  no  longer 
rpace  so  to  become ;  and  scarcely  leas  familiar  with 
liis  brother,  who,  at  that  time,  held  a  farm  iu  the 
valley  just  below  our  feet.  I  had  been  resident  at 
Tom's  above  six  weeks;  and,  during  that  spell,  as 
he  would  call  it,  we  had  achieved  much  highly  plea- 
sant and  exciting  slaughter  of  Quail,  Woodcock,  and 
Partridge ;  not  overlooking  sundry  Foxes,  red,  block, 
and  grey,  and  four  or  five  right  IStags  of  ten,  whose 
blood  hod  dyed  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Greenwood 
Lake.  It  was  late  iu  the  autunm ;  the  leaves  had 
fallen;  and  lol  one  morning  we  awoke  and  found 
the  earth  carpeted  for  and  near  with  smooth  white 
snow,  lilnough  had  fallen  in  the  night  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  fields,  hill,  vule,  and  cultivated 
level,  with  one  wide  vest  of  virgin  purity — ^but  that 
was  all  I  for  it  had  cleared  off  early  in  the  morning, 
and  frozen  somewhat  crisply;  and  then  a  brisb 
breeze  rising,  had  swept  it  xrom  the  trees,  before  the 
sun  had  gained  sufficient  power  to  thaw  the  burthen 
of  the  loaded  branches. 

*'  Tum  and  I,  therefore,  set  forth,  after  breakfast, 
with  dog  and  gun,  to  beat  up  a  large  bevy  of  Quail 
which  we  had  found  on  the  preceding  evening,  when 
it  was  quite  too  late  to  pront  by  the  find,  in  a  great 
buckwheat  stubble,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hence  on  tlie 
southern  slope.  After  a  merry  tramp,  we  flushed 
them  in  a  hedgerow,  drove  tliem  up  into  this  swale, 
and  used  them  up  considerable,  as  Tom  said.  The 
last  three  birds  pitched  into  that  bank  just  above 
you ;  and,  as  wo  followed  them,  we  came  across 
what  Tom  pronounced,  upon  the  instant,  to  be  the 
fresh  track  of  a  Bear.  Leaving  the  meaner  game, 
we  set  ourselvee  to  work  immediately  to  tiuil  old 
bruin  to  his  lair,  if  possible; — the  rather  that,  from 
the  loss  of  a  toe,  Tom  confidently,  and  with  many 
oaths,  asserted  that  this  was  no  other  than  *the 
damndest  etamal  biggest  Bur  that  ever  had  been 
knowed  in  Warwick,'— one  that  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  sheep  aud  calves  of  all  the  farmers  round, 
for  many  a  year  of  riot  and  impunity.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  we  had  traced  him  to  tnis  cave,  where- 
unto  the  titick  led  visibly,  and  whence  no  track  re- 
turned. The  moment  we  had  housed  him,  Tom  left 
me  with  directions  to  sit  down  close  to  the  den's 
mouth,  and  there  to  smoke  my  cigar,  and  talk  to 
myself  aloud,  until  his  return  from  reconnoitring  the 
locale,  and  learning  whether  our  friend  had  any  se- 
cond exit  to  his  snug  hiemalia.  *Yoq  needn^  be 
scar't  now,  I  tell  you,  Archer,'  he  concluded ;  <  for 
he's  a  deal  too  'cute  to  come  out,  or  even  show  his 
noee,  while  be  smells  'bacca  and  hears  woices.  I'll 
be  back  to-rights  I' 

"After  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  back 
he  came,  blown  and  tired,  but  in  extraordinary 
glee  I 

" '  There's  no  help  for  it.  Archer ;  he's  got  to  smell 
hell  anyways  {^there's  not  a  hole  in  the  hull  hill 
side,  but  this!' 


«*  *  But  can  we  bolt  him  V  inquired  I,  somewhAt 
dubiously. 

"'SartainI'  replied  he,  seornfnll^, — 'sortain; 
what  is  there  now  to  hinder  usf  111  bide  here  qui* 
etly,  while  you  cuts  down  into  the  village,  and  brings 
all  hands  as  you  can  raise— and  bid  them  brin^  lots 
of  blankets,  and  an  axe  or  two,  and  all  there  is  w  the 
house  to  eat  and  diink,  both:  and  a  heap  of  straw. 
How  don't  be  stoppin'  to  ask  me  no  questions— shin 
it,  I  say,  and  jest  call  in  and  tell  my  brother  what 
we^ve  done,  and  start  him  up  here  right  away — 
leave  me  your  gun,  and  all  o  them  cigars,  ^ow, 
strick  it' 

"  Well,  away  I  went,  and,  in  lees  than  an  hour, 
we  had  a  dozen  able-bodied  men,  with  axes,  arms, 
provisions  edible  and  potable— enough  for  a  week's 
consumption,  on  the  eround,  where  we  found  Tom 
and  his  orotber,  both  keeping  good  watch  and  ward. 
The  first  step  was  to  prepare  a  shanty,  as  it  m'os 
evident  there  was  small  chance  of  bofting  him  ere 
iiightfalL  This  was  soon  done,  and  our  party  was 
immediately  divided  into  gangs,  so  that  we  might  be 
on  the  alert  both  day  and  night.  A  mighty  fire  was 
next  kindled  over  the  eav  em's  mouth — ^tiie  nil  having 
been  turned  aside — ^in  h(^>es  that  we  might  smoke 
him  out  After  this  method  had  been  fried  all  that 
day,  aud  all  night,  it  was  found  wholly  useless — ^the 
cavern  having  many  rifts  and  rents,  as  we  could  see 
by  the  fumes  which  arose  from  the  earth  at  several 
points,  whereby  the  smoke  escaped  without  bo^.om- 
iiig  dense  enough  to  force  our  friend  to  bolt  We 
then  tried  doge ;  four  of  the  best  the  country  could 
produce  were  sent  in,  and  a  most  demoniacal  afiray 
aud  hubbub  followed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth- 
fnat  rock ;  but,  in  a  little  while,  three  of  our  canme 
fk  lends  were  glad  euouffh  to  make  their  exit,  man- 
gled, and  maimed,  and  bleeding;  more  fortunate 
than  their  companion,  whose  greater  pluck  had  only 
earned  for  him  a  harder  and  more  moui-nful  fate. 
We  sent  for  fire- works ;  and  kept  up,  for  some  three 
hours,  such  a  din,  and  such  a  stench,  as  might  have 
scared  the  devil  from  his  lair;  but  bruin  bore  it  all 
with  truly  stoical  endurance.  Miners  were  sum- 
moned next ;  and  we  essayed  to  blast  the  granite, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  defied 
our  laborSb  lliree  days  had  passed  away,  and  we 
were  now  no  nearer  than  at  firsts— every  means  had 
been  tried,  and  every  means  found  futile.  Blank 
disappointment  sat  on  every  face,  when  Michael 
Draw,  Tom's  brother,  not  mei-ely  volunteered,  but 
could  not  be  by  any  means  deterred  from  going 
down  into  the  den,  and  shooting  the  brute  In  its 
very  hold.  Dissuasion  aud  remonstrance  were  in 
vain — ^he  was  bent  on  it  1 — and,  at  length  Tom,  who 
had  been  the  most  resolved  in  opposition,  exclaimed, 
'If  he  will  go,  let  himl'  so  that  decided  the  whole 
matter. 

"  The  cave,  it  seemed,  had  been  explored  already, 
and  its  localities  were  known  to  several  of  the  party, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  bold  volunteer  who  had 
insisted  on  this  perilous  enterprise.  The  well-like 
aperture,  which  could  alone  be  seen  from  without, 
descended,  widening  gradually  as  it  got  forther  from 
the  surface,  for  somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  At 
that  deptli  the  fissure  turned  off  at  riffht  angles,  run- 
ning nearly  horizontally,  an  arch  of  ^out  three  feet 
in  height,  and  some  two  yards  in  length,  into  a  small 
and  circular  chamber,  beyond  which  there  was  no 
passage  whether  for  man  or  beast,  and  in  whidi  it 
was  certain  that  the  well-known  and  much-detested 
Bear  had  taken  up  his  winter  auarters.  The  plan, 
then,  on  which  Michael  had  resolved,  was  to  descend 
into  this  cavity,  with  a  rope  securelv  fastened  under 
his  arm-pits,  provided  with  a  sufficient  <^uantaty  of 
lights,  and  his  good  musket — ^to  worm  himself  *feet 
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forward,  on  his  back,  alonff  the  horisontal  tannel, 
and  to  shoot  at  the  eyes  of  me  fierce  monster,  which 
would  be  clearly  yisible  in  the  dark  den  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  torches ;  trusting  to  the  alertness  of 
his  comrades  from  without,  who  were  instructed, 
instantly  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  musket-shot, 
to  haul  him  out  hand  over  hand.  This  mode  decided 
on,  it  needed  no  Ions  space  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Two  narrow  laths  of  pine  wood  were  procured,  and 
half  a  dozen  auger  holes  drilled  into  ench— -as  many 
candles  were  inserted  into  thedc  temporary  candela- 
bra, and  duly  lighted.  The  rope  wad  next  made  fast 
about  his  chest — ^his  musket  carefully  loaded  with 
two  good  ounce  bullets,  well  wadded  in  greased 
buckskin^-his  butcher-knife  disposed  in  readiness  to 
meet  his  grasp— and  in  he  went,  without  one  shade 
of  fear  or  douot  on  his  bold,  sun-burnt  yisage.  As 
he  descended,  I  confess  that  my  heart  fairly  sank, 
and  a  faint  sickness  came  across  me,  when  I  thought 
of  the  dread  risk  he  ran  in  courting  the  encounter  of 
•0  fell  a  foe,  wounded  and  furious,  in  that  small  nar- 
row hole,  where  valor,  nor  activity,  nor  the  high 
heart  of  manhood,  could  be  expected  to  avail  any- 
thing against  the  close  hug  of  the  shaffgy  monster. 

''Tom's  ruddy  face  grew  pale,  and  his  huge  body 
quivered  with  emotion,  as,  bidding  him  '  God  speed,' 
he  griped  his  brother^s  fist,  gave  him  the  trusty  piece 
which  his  own  hand  had  loaded,  and  saw  him  ffra- 
dually  disappear,  thrusting  the  lights  before  him 
with  his  feet,  and  holding  the  long  queen's  arm 
eocked  and  ready  in  a  hand  that  trembled  not — the 
only  hand  that  trembled  not  of  all  our  party  I  Inch 
by  inch  his  stout  frame  vanished  into  the  narrow 
fissure ;  and  now  his  head  disappeared,  and  still  he 
drew  the  yielding  rope  along !  Now  he  has  stopped, 
there  is  no  strain  upon  the  cord  1 — ^there  is  a  pause ! 
^-a  long  and  fearful  pause  1  Th  e  men  without  stood 
by  to  haul,  their  arms  stretched  forward  to  their  full 
extant,  their  sinewy  frames  bent  to  the  toak,  and 
their  rough  lineaments  expressive  of  Strang  agita- 
tion !  Tom,  and  myself^  and  some  half  doien  others, 
stood  on  the  watch  with  ready  rifles»  lest,  wounded 
and  infuriate^  the  brute  should  follow  hard  on  the 
invader  of  its  perilous  lair.  Hark  to  that  dull  and 
stifled  nowl!  The  watchers  positively  shivered, 
and  their  teeth  chattered  with  excitement  There  1 
there!  that  loud  and  bellowing  roar,  reverberated 
by  the  ten  thousand  echoes  of  the  confined  cavern, 
till  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  burst  of  subter- 
raneous thunder  I— that  wild  and  fearful  howl — ^half 
roar  of  fury— »half  yell  of  mortal  anguish ! 

With  headlong  violence  they  hauled  upon  the 
ereaking  rope,  and  dragged,  with  terrible  impetu- 
osity, out  of  the  fearful  cavern — ^his  head  stnking 
the  granite  roeka,  and  his  limbs  fifiirly  clattering 
against  the  rude  projections,  yet  still  with  gallant 
hardihood  retaining  his  good  weapon — ^the  sturdy 
woodman  was  whirled  out  into  tne  open  air  un- 
woQuded;  while  the  fierce  brute  within  rushed  after 
him  to  the  very  cavern's  mouth,  raving  and  roaring 
till  the  solid  mountain  seemed  to  shake  and  quiver. 

*'  As  soon  as  h^  had  entered  the  small  chamber,  he 
had  peroeiyed  the  glaring  cyebalU  of  the  monster; 
had  taken  his  aim  steadily  between  them,  by  the 
strong  light  of  the  fiarinff  candles;  and,  as  he  said, 
had  lodji^ed  his  bullets  uirly — a  statement  which 
was  verified  by  the  long-drawn  and  painful  moan- 
ings  of  the  beast  within.  After  a  while,  these  dread 
sounds  died  away,  and  all  was  still  as  death.  Then 
once  again,  undaanted  by  his  previous  peril,  the  bold 
man-chough,  as  he  averred,  he  felt  tne  hot  breath 
of  the  monster  on  his  face,  so  neariy  had  it  foUowed 
him  m  his  precipitate  retreat — ^prepared  to  beard  the 
savage  in  his  hoUL  Again  he  vanished  from  our 
S£ght. — again  his  mnsketFahot  roared  like  the  yoioe 


of  a  volcano  from  the  vitals  of  the  roek ! — again,  at 
mighty  peril  to  his  bones,  he  was  dragged  into  day- 
light!— ^Dut  this  time,  maddened  wi5i  wrath  and 
<^i'y>  ycUing  with  rage  and  pain,  streaming  with 
gore,  and  white  with  foam,  which  flew  on  every  side, 
churned  from  his  gnashing  tusks,  the  Bear  rushed 
after  him.  One  mighty  bound  brought  it  clear  out 
of  the  deep  chasm — the  bruised  trunk  of  the  daring 
hunter,  and  the  confused  sroup  of  men  who  had  been 
stationed  at  the  rope,  and  who  were  now,  between 
anxiety  and  terror,  floundering  to  and  fro,  hindering 
one  another — lay  within  three  or,  at  most,  four  paces 
of  the  frantic  monster;  while,  to  increase  the  peril, 
a  wild  and  ill-directed  volley,  fired  in  haste  and  fear, 
was  poured  in  by  the  watchers,  the  bullets  whistling 
on  every  side,  out  with  fiur  greater  peril  to  our 
friends  wan  to  the  object  of  their  aim.  Tom  drew 
his  gun  up  oooUy — pulled — but  no  spark  replied  to 
the  unlucky  flint  With  a  loud  curse  he  dashed  the 
useless  musket  to  the  ground,  unsheathed  his  butcher- 
knife,  and  ruslied  on  to  attack  the  wild  beast,  single- 
handed.  At  the  same  point  of  time,  I  saw  my  sight, 
as  I  fetched  up  my  rifie,  in  clear  relief  against  the 
dark  fur  of  the  head,  close  to  the  root  of  the  left 
ear  I — my  finger  was  upon  the  trigger,  when,  mor- 
tally wounded  long  before,  exhausted  by  his  dying 
efifort — the  huge  brute  pitched  headlong,  witnout 
waiting  for  my  shot,  and,  within  ten  feet  of  his  des- 
tined victims, '  in  one  wild  roar  expired/  He  hod 
received  all  four  of  Michael's  bullets ! — the  first  shot 
had  planted  one  ball  in  his  lower  iaw,  which  it  had 
shattered  fearfully,  and  another  in  his  neck! — the 
second  bad  driven  one  through  the  right  eye  into 
yie  very  brain,  and  cut  a  long  deep  furrow  on  the 
crown  with  the  other  I  Six  hu ndrea  and  odd  pounds 
did  he  weigh !  He  was  the  largest,  and  the  last  t 
None  of  his  shaggy  brethren  have  visited,  since  his 
decease,  the  woods  of  Warwick ! — ^nor  shall  I  ever 
more,  I  trust,  witness  so  dread  a  peril  so  needlessly 
encountered." 


GBOBGB  R  OHJUBYEB 

Was  bom  April  17,  1807,  at  Hallowell.  Maine. 
He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Andoyer, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Churoh, 
Salem,  ia  1882.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Eu- 
rope, where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half.  In 
1889  he  became  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Charoh, 
New  York,  and  in  1846  of  the  Ohurch  of  the 
Puritans,  a  beautiful  edifice  erected  by  a  cong^re- 
gation  fonned  of  his  Mends,  a  position  which  he 
sdll  retains.  In  1844  he  again  visited  Europe  for 
a  twelvemonth. 

Dr.  Gheever^fl  first  publications  were  the  Am&' 
rican  Com7nan-Plac&-Booh  qfProic^  in  1828,  and 
a  similar  volume  of  Poetry  in  1829.  These  were 
followed  by  Studies  in  Poetry^  with  Biographical 
Shetchet  qf  the  Poets,  in  1880,  and  in  1882  by 
Seleetions/rom  Arehbishop  Leighton,  with  an  in- 
troductory essay.  In  1885  he  aoqnired  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  original  writer  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Beacon  QiM»  BistilUry,  a  temperan')e 
tract,  describing  a  dream  in  which  the  demoniacal 
efiects  of  the  spirits  therein  concocted  were  em- 
bodied in  an  inferno,  which  was  forcibly  described. 
It  was  published  on  a  broadside,  with  rude  cuts, 
by  no  means  behind  the  text  in  energy.  Deacon 
Giles  was  a  veritable  person,  and  not  reli^ng 
the  satire  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  brought  an 
action,  the  result  of  which  confined  the  anthor 
to  the  Salem  jail  fbr  thirty  days  of  the  month  c/t 
Deoembar, 
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In  1837  Mr.  Oheerer  gave  some  of  the  reenlts 
of  his  Emopean  ezperienoes  to  the  pablio  in  the 
oolanins  of  the  Kew  York  Obmrer.  In  1841  he 
pablished  God's  Band  in  America,  *nd  the  year 
following  The  Argwment  for  PumshmefU  hy 
Deaths  in  maintenanoe  of  the  penalty.  In  1848, 
The  Lectures  on  Pilgrim^e  Progreei^  whidi  had 
been  previously  delivered  with  great  Buccess 
in  his  own  church,  were  publish^.  Whether 
owing  to  the  writer's  sympathy  with  Ban- 
yan, from  his  own  somowhat  similar  hibors, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  in  the  temperance  cause, 
this  volume  ia  one  of  tlie  ablest  of  his  produc- 
tions. On  hia  return  from  his  second  visit  to 
Europe  he  published  The  Wanderings  <(f  a  Pil- 
grim m  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blatio  and  the 
Jun^ifrau  Alp^  a  work  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. It  was  followed  by  The  Journal  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England^  re- 
printed from  the  original  volume^  with  Histori- 
eal  and  Local  Illustrations  qf  Providences^  Prin- 
ciples^ and  Persons.  This  volume  consists  of  a 
reprint  of  the  work  usually  known  as  ^*  Mourt's 
Belation;"  the  remaining  half  of  the  volume 
being  occupied  with  ori^niJ  remarks  on  the  topics 
indicated  in  the  tide. 

In  1849  he  issued  The  Bill  Difficulty,  and 
other  Allegories^  illustrative  of  the  Chri.^tian  car 
reer,  which  was  followed  by  a  somewliat  similar 
work,  The  Windings  of  the  liiver  of  the  Water 
of  Life. 

In  addition  to  these  volumes  Dr.  Cheever  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  for  the  United 
States  Literary  Gazette,  Quarterly  Register,  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  North  American  Review, 
Quarterly  Observer,  and  Biblical  Repository.  He 
edited  during  the  yeara  1845  and  1846  the  Now 
York  Evan^list,  a  Presbyterian  weekly  jour- 
nal. 


IV 


A  man  should  always  travel  in  Switzerland  as  a 
pedestrian,  if  poesible.  There  is  no  telling  how 
much  more  perfeetly  be  thus  communes  with  nature 
how  much  more  deeply  and  without  effort  he  drinks 
in  the  spirit  of  the  meadows,  the  woods,  the  run- 
ning streams  and  the  monntains,  going  by  them  and 
amoog  them,  as  a  friend  with  a  friend.  He  seems  to 
hear  the  very  breath  of  Nature  in  her  stillness,  and 
sometimes  when  the  whole  world  is  hushed,  there 
are  murmurs^  come  to  him  on  the  lur,  almost  like  the 
distant  evening  song  of  angels.  Indeed  the  world 
of  Nature  is  filled  with  <juiet  soul-like  sounds, 
which,  when  one's  attention  is  ffoined  to  them,  make 
a  man  feel  as  if  he  must  take  his  shoes  from  his  feet 
and  walk  barefooted,  in  order  not  to  disturb  them. 
There  is  a  Uugaoge  in  Nature  that  requires  not  so 
muoh  a  fine  ear  as  a  listenioff  spirit ;  just  as  there  is 
a  mystery  and  a  song  in  religion,  that  requires  not 
so  muoh  a  clear  understanding  as  a  believing  spirit 
To  such  a  listener  and  beUever  there  oom« 

A  lifrfat  In  aoond,  s  Mmod-llke  pow«r  fn  Hgfat, 
Bhythm  in  all  tbouolit,  and  Jojsiinoe  e7«nrwlMro— 
MetliinkB  It  shonld  liaTe  b««n  Impcttlble 
Kot  to  lore  all  tblngi  In  a  world  so  fllled. 
Where  the  breeie  warbles,  and  the  mnte  atill  air 
la  mnaic  ilamberlnf  on  her  Inatnunent. 

llie  music  of  the  brooks  and  waterfiiOs,  and  of 
the  wind  among  the  leaves,  and  of  the  birds  in  the 
air,  and  of  the  children  at  play,  and  of  the  distant 
village^  and  of  the  tinkling  pleasant  bells  of  flooks 
upon  the  mountain  sides,  is  all  lost  to  a  traveller  in 


a  earrim,  or  romblin^^  vehicle  of  an  jr  kind ;  where- 
as a  peMtrian  enjoys  it,  and  enjoys  it  much  more 
perfectly  than  a  man  upon  a  mule.  Moreover,  the 
pedestnan  at  every  step  is  gaining  health  of  b<H^ 
and  elasticity  of  spirits.  If  he  be  troubled  wifto 
weak  lungs,  let  him  carrv  his  own  knapsack,  w^ 
strapped  upon  his  shouloers;  it  opens  and  ^rows 
back  the  chesty  and  strengthens  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  bodily  system.  Besides  this,  the  air  braces  him 
better  than  any  tonic  By  day  and  by  night  it  is  on 
exhilarating  cordial  to  nim,  a  nepenthe  to  his 
frame 

The  pedestrian  is  a  laboring  man,  and  his  sleep  is 
sweet  He  rises  with  the  sun,  or  earlier,  with  the 
morning  stars,  so  as  to  watch  the  breaking  of  the 
dawn.  He  lives  upon  simple  food  with  on  unsus- 
picious appetite.  Ue  hums  his  fiivorite  tunes^  peo- 
ples the  air  with  castles,  cons  a  [jassnge  in  the  goa- 
pels,  thinks  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  cuts  a  cane, 
wanders  in  Bypath  meadow,  where  Uiere  is  no 
Giant  I>espair,  sits  down  and  jots  in  his  note-book, 
thinks  of  what  he  will  do,  or  whistles  aa  he  goes  for 
want  of  thought  All  day  loiig,  almost  every  fa- 
culty of  mind  and  body  may  be  called  into  health- 
ful, cheerful  exercise.  He  can  make  ontof-the-way 
excursions,  go  into  the  otittages,  chat  with  the  peo- 
ple, sketch  pictures  at  leisure.  He  can  pray  and 
praise  God  when  and  where  he  pleases,  whether  he 
comes  to  a  cross  and  sepulchre,  or  a  church,  or  a 
cathedral,  or  a  green  knoU  under  a  dump  of  treee^ 
without  croes,  or  saint,  or  angel ;  and  if  ne  have  a 
Christian  compani«»ii,  they  two  may  go  together  as 
pleasantly  and  profitably  as  Christian  and  Hopeful 
m  the  Pikrrim's  Pniffress. 


xunoxis  ow 


Passing  out  through  a  forest  of  larehea^  whose 
dark  verdure  is  pecuUariy  appropriate  to  it^  and 
going  up  towards  the  baths  of  Leiuc,  the  interest  of 
the  landscape  does  not  at  all  diminirii.    What  a 
concentration  and  congregation  of  all  elements  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  are  before  yon  I  what  surprifr- 
ing  eontraats  of  light  and  shade;  of  fonn  and  ecHor, 
of  softness  and  niggedneasl    Here  are  vast  heif^ts 
above  you,  and  vast  depths  below,  villages  hanging 
to  the  mountain  sides,  green  pasUirages  and  wind- 
ing paths,  chalets  dotting  the   mountains,  lovely 
meadow  slopes  enamelled  with  flowen^  deep  im- 
I  measurable    ravines,    torrents    thundering    down 
them;  colossal,  overhanging,  easteUated  reefs  of 
granite ;   snowy  peaks  with  the  setting  sun  upon 
them.    Ton  command  a  view  far  down  over  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  with  its  villaffes  and  castles^ 
and  ita  mixture  of  rich  farms  and  vast  beds  and 
heaps  of  mountain  frvgmenta,  deposited  by  furions 
torrentsi    What  affects  the  miaa  very  powerfally 
on  first  entering  upon  these  scenes  is  the  de^  dart 
blue,  so  intensely  deep  and  overshadowing,  of  the 
gorge  at  its  upper  end,  and  at  the  ma^ufieant 
proud  sweep  of  the  granite  barrier,  which  there 
shuts  it  in,  api>arently  without  a  passage.    The 
mountains  rise  like  vast  supernatural  intdl^genoes 
taking  a  material  shape,  and  drawing  around  them- 
selves a  drapery  of  awful  grandeur ;  there  is  a  fore- 
head of  power  and  ni^esty,  and  the  likeness  of  a 
kingly  crown  above  it 

Anddst  all  the  i^randeur  of  this  scenery  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  in  no  place  more  dehghted  with 
the  profuse  richness,  delicaoy,  and  beanty  of  Ae  At 
pine  flowers.  The  ffraas  of  the  meadow  slopes  in 
the  goi^  of  the  Dn£s  had  a  depth  and  power  of 
verdure,  a  dear,  delieious  (j^reenness,  that  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  was  like  that  of  the  ataan* 
sphere  m  the  brightest  autumnal  morning  of  the 
year,  or  rather,  pmapsb  like  the  eolota  of  the  sky 
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at  saniet  Tliere  is  no  ta«h  grMBeolw  in  the  woild 
as  that  of  these  raoantain  meadow&  It  is  just  the 
same  at  the  Teige  of  the  ioe  oceans  of  Mont  Blane. 
It  makes  yon  tmok  of  one  of  the  points  chosen  by 
the  Sacrea  Poet  to  illustrate  the  divine  benevolence 
(and  I  had  almost  said,  no  man  can  traly  understand 
why  it  was  chosen,  who  has  not  travelled  in  Swit- 
^erland)«  "  Who  maketh  ik$  jfra$$  to  grow  «po«»  tk$ 
mowUmnC 

And  then  the  flowers^  so  modest,  so  lovely,  yet  of 
such  deep  ezauiaite  hue,  enamelled  in  he  grass, 
sparkling  amiUst  it,  "a  stany  multitude,*  under- 
neath such  awful  broodinff  mountain  forms  and  icy 
precipices,  how  beautiful  I  All  that  the  Poets  have 
ever  said  or  sung  of  Daisies,  Violets,  Snow-drops, 
King-cups,  Primroses,  and  all  modest  flowers,  is  here 
out-done  by  the  mute  poetry  of  the  deniaens  of  these 
wild  pastureiL  Such  a  meadow  slope  as  this,  water- 
ed with  pure  rills  from  the  glaciers,  would  have  set 
the  mind  of  Etiwards  at  work  in  eoatemplation  on 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  has  connected  these 
meek  and  lowly  flowers  with  an  image,  which  none 
of  the  Poets  of  this  world  have  ever  thought  o£ 
To  him  the  divine  beauty  of  holiness  **  made  the 
soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner 
of  pleasant  flowers ;  all  pleasant,  delightful,  and  un- 
^jstnrbed ;  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle, 
vivifying  beams  of  the  Sun.  The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian  appears  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as 
we  see  in  tne  spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble 
on  the  gn>und;  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the 
pleasant  beams  of  the  Sun's  glory ;  rejoicing,  as  it 
were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing  around  a  sweet 
frurrancy ;  standing  peacefully  and  lovingly  in  the 
midst  of  other  flowers  round  about;  all  in  like  man- 
ner opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun." 

Very  likely  such  a  passage  as  this,  coming  from 
the  soul  of  the  great  theoloeian  (for  this  is  the 
poetry  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the  artificial  senti- 
ment, nor  of  the  mere  worship  of  nature),  will  seem 
to  many  persons  like  violets  m  the  bosom  of  a  gla- 
cier. But  no  poet  ever  described  the  meek,  modest 
flowers  so  beautifully,  rehicing  in  a  calm  raptttre. 
Jonathan  Edwards  hrniself,  with  his  grand  views  of 
sacred  theology  and  history,  his  living  piety,  and 
his  great  ezpenence  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  was 
like  a  mountain  glacier,  in  one  respect,  as  ^e  "  por 
rent  of  perpetual  streams,**  that  are  then  the  deep- 
est, when  all  the  fountains  of  the  world  are  the 
driest;  like,  also,  in  another  reapect,  that  in* climb- 
ing his  theology  you  get  very  near  to  heaven,  and 
are  in  a  very  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere;  like, 
again,  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  spiritual  labor 
and  discipline  to  surmount  his  heights,  and  some 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  erevoMei  ;  and  like,  once 
more,  in  this,  that  when  you  get  to  the  top,  you 
have  a  vast,  wide,  glorious  view  of  God's  ereat 
plan,  and  see  things  in  their  chains  and  connection^ 
which  before  you  only  saw  separate  and  pioco- 
meaL 

Ths  Rby.  Hbnbt  T.  Ohksvsb,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Oheever,  has  written  several  volames,  derived  in 
part  from  his  experienoes  as  a  sailor.  The  first 
of  these,  A  Heel  in  a  Bottle :  being  the  Adoen- 
tares  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celeeticd  Country^  is  a 
nautical  version  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  in 
which  pilgrims  Peter  and  Paul  put  to  sea  in  a 
well  appointed  craft,  and  after  yarious  storms  and 
conflicts  anchor  at  the  Oelestial  Gitr.  The  plan 
is  carried  oat  in  an  ingenious  and  uinciful  man- 
ner. Mr.  Cheever's  other  publications  are— 
The  Island  World  qfihe  Pag^fic:  Life  in  the 


Sandssich  Islands;  and  The  Whale  and  his  Cap- 
tors. 

THOMAB  WABD, 

Ths  son  of  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  bom  in  that  dty  June  8,  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  and  receiyed  his  degree  as 
a  physioian  at  the  Rutgers  Medical  College  in 
New  York.  He  pursued  the  profession,  however, 
bat  a  short  time ;  foreign  travel  and  the  engage- 
ments of  the  man  of  wealth,  with  the  literary 
amazements  of  the  amateur  author,  fully  occupying 
his  attention.  After  some  skirmishing  with  the 
mase,  and  a  number  of  more  labored  contributions 
to  the  New  York  American,  he  published  a  vo- 
lume in  1842 — Passaic^  a  Group  of  Poems  toueh- 
ing  that  river:  with  other  Mwings:  by  Flae^ 
01M,  the  signature  he  had  employed  in  the  news- 
paper. The  Passcdc  poems  celebrate  the  ambition 
of  Sam  Patch,  the  modem  hero  of  the  stream ; 
the  sentimental  story  of  a  lover,  who  makes  a 
c;)nfidant  of  the  river;  a  melancholy  incident  of 
the  deatii  of  a  young  lady  who  perished  at  the 
falls ;  and  *^  The  Retreat  of  Seventy-six,'^  an  inci- 
dent of  the  Revolution. 

The  **  Musings  in  Various  Moods,*'  which  oc- 
cupy the  second  portion  of  the  volame,  are  de- 
scriptive, sentimental,  and  satirical ;  if  so  kindly 
a  man  can  be  said  to  indulge  in  the  last  mode  of 
writing.  His  taste  leads  him  rather  to  pictore 
the  domestic  virtues  and  social  amenities  of 
li&. 

TO  PASSAIC. 

Bless  thee  t  bright  river  of  my  heart — 
The  blue,  the  clear,  the  wild,  the  sweet : 

Though  faint  my  lyre,  and  rude  my  art. 

Love  Droke  discretion's  bands  apart, 
And  bade  me  offer  at  thy  feet 

My  murmuring  praise,  howe'er  unmeet: 

Aware,  discourse  to  lovers  dear 

Insipid  strike:!  the  listener's  ear. 

Yet  have  I  rashly  sung  to  prove 

The  strength,  the  fervor  of  a  love 

That  none,  to  whom  thy  charms  are  known, 

Would  seek  to  hide,  or  blush  to  own. 

Yes  1  oft  have  I  indulged  my  dream 

By  many  a  fair  and  foreign  stream ; 

But  vain  my  wandering  search  to  see 

A  rivid  in  far  lands  to  thee. 

Rhine,  Tiber,  Thames,  a  queenly  throng — 

The  world's  idolatry  and  song — 

Have  roved,  have  slumbored,  sung,  and  sighed. 

To  win  my  worship  to  their  tide : 

Have  wound  their  forms  with  graceful  wiles. 

And  ourled  their  cheeks  with  nppling  smiles; 

Have  leaped  in  waves,  with  froho  dance, 

And  winking  tossed  me  many  a  glance : 

Still,  still  my  heart,  though  moved,  was  firee, 

For  love,  dear  native  stream,  of  thee  I 

For  Rhine,  though  proudly  sweeps  her  tide  . 

Through  hills  deep-parte<i,  gaping  wide^ 

Whereon  grey  topping  caatTes  sprout. 

As  though  the  living  rock  shot  out — 

Too  rudely  wooe  me,  who  despise 

The  charms  wherein  no  softness  lies ; 

While  Thames,  who  boasts  a  velvet  brim, 

And  meadows  beaatiliilly  trim. 

Too  broadly  shows  the  trace  of  art. 

To  win  the  wishes  of  the  heart ; 

And  Tiber's  muddy  waves  must  own 

Tb»x  glory  is  the  pasf  s  aloneL 
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So  Tater-njmphi  dieu  tyta  can  Me, 

Hine  ladUn  beau^,  match  with  th«e1— 

Far  ■]!,  Thate'er  their  fame,  orplwio, 

Lack  the  irilJ  frcahnen  of  tliy  face — 

Hat  toncli  uf  Hature'i  autiqae  akill 

Bj  modem  art  nnrivalled  itill. 

FTe  traced  thee  frocn  thj  place  of  birth 

Till,  findirg  eea,  tfaon  quitteet  earth — 

Frotn  Chat  tar  spot  in  mountain  land 

Where  heaving  sofl  the  yellow  und. 

Thy  intmt  waters,  clear  and  rife, 

Qiuh  sudden  into  juyou*  life ; 

To  yoQ  broad  bay  of  »ivid  light. 

Where  pausing  rivers  all  unite, 

Ae  singly  feaniig  to  be  firet 

To  qn«nch  devouring  Ocean'*  thirst — 

I'tb  followed,  with  a  lover's  troth, 

He  gambols  of  thy  torrent  yoath  ; 

Have  chased,  with  childish  search,  and  vain, 

Hy  doabliugi  on  the  marshy  plaia ; 

Have  idled  iiuiny  a  summer'a  day 

Where  flower-Selds  cheered  thy  proapcroDl  way ; 

lior  have  I  faithless  turned  aside 

When  rocky  troubles  barred  thy  d<le. 

Tossing  thee  rudeiy  from  thy  path 

Till  thou  wert  wrought  to  foaming  wrath. 

Nor  when  the  irOTi  hand  of  fnte 

Dethroned  thea  from  thy  lofty  state. 

And  hurled  thee,  with  a  ginnt's  throw, 

Down  to  the  vale — where  fur  below. 

Thy  tides,  by  such  rude  ordeal  Cried, 

With  purer,  heavenlier  softness  glide. 

<    Through  every  change  of  oood  or  ill, 
Uy  doting  heart  pui-sued  thee  still, 

.    And  ne'er  did  rival  waters  shine 
WiUi  Craita  so  varying  rioh  a*  tbinc : 
What  separate  charms  in  each  I  sec, 
Rare  stream,  seem  clustered  all  in  thee  I 
Kow  brightly  wild,  now  coyly  chnste, 
Kow  calm,  now  land  with  puaioiiiite  haste — 
Grandeur  and  softness,  power  and  grace. 
All  beam  from  tliy  bewitching  face. 
Kor  are  the  notes  (by  voice  can  range. 
Leas  striking  for  their  endless  change — 
Hark  1 — what  alarming  clamors  ring. 
Where  fnr  thy  desperaU  currents  spring 
Into  yon  chasm,  so  deep  and  black, 
The  arreat^d  soul  turns  shuddering  back ; 


Loud  thnndering-^that  the  beaten  rock 
Trembles  beneath  the  ponderous  shock. 
And  thy  commatidiTig  voice  profound 
Bids  sibnce  to  all  meaner  sound  I — 
And  when  in  peace  thy  evening  song 
In  diver  warblinga  floats  along, 
No  whispering  nnten  far  or  near, 
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Ax  (nf^nal  hniDDrist,  waa  anative  of  Kev  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  at  Greenland,  Feb- 
niai7  Sd,  1807.  His  iatber  had  bean  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  ha^ 
retired  in  ill-health  to  the  conntry,  where  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man. He  died  while  his  son  was  in  infiucy,  and 
the  &mily  retnmed  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Neal 
wai  early  attracted  to  editorial  lifa,  and  was,  for 
a  nnmber  of  years,  (hm  1831,  engaged  in  con- 
dncting  the  Pfntuj/kanian  newsp^Mr.  The 
labor  proved  too  severe  for  a  delicate  oonstitntion, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  travel  abroad  to  ngun 


lost  bealtii,  and  finely,  in  1S44,  to  reliitqaiA 
his  daily  Jonmal,  when  be  eMablisbed  a  popular 
weAly  newvp^ier,  JftaTt  SatttrAif  GMtttt, 
This  he  oontinned  with  saooeaa  to  the  time  of  hii 
death,  in  the  year  lSi7. 


<^fX^X^:^:^a.^ 


The  forte  of  Ur.  Neal  was  a  certain  genial  hu- 
mor, <Ievoted  to  the  extiibition  of  a  peenliar  claat 
ofoituens  tallingunderthe  social  history  descrip- 
tion of  the  genua  "loafer."  Every  meCropc^ 
breeds  a  race  i^  such  pecmle,  the  la^anls  in  the 
rear  of  civilintion,  who  Inok  energy  or  abiliW 
to  make  an  honorable  portion  in  the  worid,  and 
who  fell  qoietly  into  decny,  complaining  of  their 
hard  fate  in  the  world,  and  eking  ont  their  defi- 
cient courage  by  a  resort  to  the  bar-room.  The 
whole  race  of  small  spendthrifts,  inferior  pre- 
tenders to  ^hion,  bores,  tialf-developed  inebriatcfi, 
and  generally  gentlemen  enjoying  the  minor 
miseries  and  »xiiiil  clifiicuiiies  of  life,  met  with  a 
rare  delineator  in  Mr.  Neai,  who  interpreted  their 
ailments,  repeateil  their  slang,  and  showed  them 
an  image  which  they  might  etjoy,  withont  too 
great  a  wonnd  to  their  sdf-love.  A  qnaint  vun 
of  specnlation  wrapped  np  this  humomus  dialognt. 
The  sketches  made  a  great  hit  a  few  years  sinoe^ 
when  they  afipeared,  and  for  their  preservation 
of  cnriouB  specimens  nf  character,  as  well  as  ftv 
their  Other  merits,  will  be  loiiked  after  by  pos- 

Tbere  were  several  .series  of  these  papers,  con- 
tributed by  ITr,  Neal  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  the 
author's  Weekly  Gazette,  the  Democratic  Review, 
and  other  journals,  which  were  collected  in 
several  volumee,  itlnxtrated  by  David  C.  Johnston, 
entitled  CharcnaX  SHUhtM  ;  or  Seena  ina  Mttro- 
palu.  The  alliterative  and  eitravsgiuii  tiiies  ii 
the  sketches  take  off  sometliing  tiata  the  reality, 
which  is  a  relief  to  the  picture  j  sinoeitwooldbe 
punfhl  to  be  called  to  langfa  at  real  misery,  while 
we  may  be  nmused  with  ofl~' "-— 
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iti<B»  in  wfaieh  very  little  faiUi  it  reposed.  The  mi> 
nor  poetB  hATe  twMigled  their  lyres  about  the  one, 
nntil  the  sound  has  grown  weaneome,  and  until,  for 
the  sake  of  peaee  and  q[i]ietness,  ve  heartily  wish 
that  unwritten  musio  were  fairly  written  down,  and 
published  in  Willig*s  or  Blake's  best  style,  even  at 
the  risk  of  hearing  it  reverberate  fW»m  every  piano 
in  the  oity :  while  iron-viBaged  ereditor8--aU  credi- 
tors are  of  oourse  hard,  both  in  face  and  in  hearty  or 
they  would  not  ask  for  their  money — have  chat* 
tered  of  unpaid  debts,  ever  since  the  flood,  with  a 
wet  finger,  was  uncivil  enough  to  wipe  out  pre-ex- 
isting scores,  and  extend  to  each  skulking  debtor  the 
"benefit  of  the  act."  But  undeveloped  genius,  which 
is,  in  fact,  itself  unwritten  music,  and  i»  very  closely 
aUied  to  unpaid  debts,  has,  as  yet,  ifeither  poet, 
trumpeter,  nor  biographer.  Gray,  indeed,  hinted  at 
It  in  speaking  of  ''village  Hampdens,"  "mute  in- 
glorious Miltons,"  and  "  CromweUs  ffuiltless,"  which 
liiowed  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  oiscemment,  and 
possessed  of  inklings  of  the  truth.  But  the  general 
science  of  mental  geology,  and  through  that,  the 
equally  important  details  of  mineralogy  and  mental 
metallurgy,  to  ascertain  the  unseen  substratum  of 
intellect,  and  to  determine  its  innate  wealth,  are  as 
yet  unborn ;  or,  if  phrenology  be  admitted  as  a 
branch  of  these  sciences,  are  still  in  uncertain  infan- 
cy. Undeveloped  genius,  therefore,  is  still  undeve- 
loped, and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  uuleas  this  treatise 
should  awaken  some  capable  and  intrepid  spirit  to 
prosecute  an  investigation  at  once  so  momentous 
and  so  interestinff.  If  not,  much  of  it  will  pass 
through  the  world  undiscovered  and  unsuspected ; 
while  the  small  remainder  can  manifest  itseu  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  aid  of  a  convulsion, 
turning  its  possessor  inside  out  like  a  glove;  a 
method,  which  the  earth  itself  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  that  stupid  man  might  be  made 
to  see  what  treasures  are  to  be  had  for  the  digging. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  genius  so  often  re- 
mains invisible.  The  owner  is  frequently  uncon- 
scious of  the  jewel  in  his  possession,  and  is  indebted 
to  chance  for  the  discovery.  Of  this,  Patrick  Henry 
was  a  striking  instance.  After  he  had  finiled  as  a 
shopkeeper,  and  was  compelled  to  "  hoe  corn  and 
dig  potatoes,"  alone  on  his  little  farm,  to  obtiin  a 
meagre  subsistence  for  his  family,  he  little  dreamed 
that  he  had  that  within,  which  would  enable  him  to 
•hake  the  throne  of  a  distant  tyrant,  and  nerve  the 
arm  of  straggling  patriots.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  possessor  is  conscious  of  his  gift,  but  it  is  to  him 
as  the  celebrated  anchor  wa?  to  the  Dutchman ;  he 
can  neither  use  nor  exhibit  it.  The  illustrious 
Thomas  Erskine,  in  his  first  attempt  at  the  bar,  made 
•o  signal  a  fiulure  is  to  elicit  the  pity  of  the  good- 
natured,  and  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  less 
feeling  part  of  the  auditory.  Notning  daunted, 
however,  for  he  felt  undeveloped  genius  strong  with- 
in him,  he  left  the  court ;  muttering  with  more  pro- 
fanity than  was  proper,  but  with  much  truth,  "  By 

1  it  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out !  **     He  was 

right;  it  was  in  him ;  he  did  get  it  out,  and  rose  to 
be  Xx»rd  Chancellor  of  England. 

But  there  are  men  less  fortunate ;  as  gifted  as 
Erskine,  though  perhaps  in  a  different  way,  they 
swear  frequently,  as  he  did,  but  they  cannot  get 
their  genius  out  They  feel  it,  like  a  rat  in  a  cage, 
beating  against  their  barring  ribs,  in  a  vain  stru^le 
to  escape;  and  thus,  with  the  materials  for  buildmg 
a  reputation,  and  standing  high  among  the  sons  of 
song  and  eloquence,  they  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
regarded  by  the  few  who  are  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence, as  8impleton»-4isllows  sent  upon  the  stage 
solely  to  fill  up  the  grouping,  to  appliuid  thair  supe- 
riors, to  eat,  sleep,  and  die. 


P.  PxLOAAUoK  Piowraonr,  Esq.,  as  he  loves  to  be 
styled,  is  one  of  these  unfortunate  undeveloped  gen- 
tlemen about  town.  The  arrangement  of  his  name 
shows  him  to  be  no  common  man.    Peter  P.  Pigwiff- 

gen  would  be  nothing,  except  a  hailing  title  to  cidl 
im  to  dinner,  or  to  insure  tne  safe  arrival  of  dunning 
letters  and  tailors'  bills.  There  is  as  little  character 
about  it  as  about  the  word  towser,  the  individuality 
of  which  has  been  lost  by  indiscriminate  application. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  might  just  us  well  be 
addrcf-sed  as  "You  PetePigwiggen,"  after  the  tender 
maternal  fashion,  in  which,  in  ms  youthful  days,  he 
was  required  to  quit  dabbling  in  the  gutter,  to  come 
home  and  be  spanked.    But 
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— ^the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  genius  is  all  about  it. 
The  very  letters  seem  tasselled  and  fringed  with  the 
cobwebs  of  antiquity.  The  flesh  creeps  with  awe 
at  the  sound,  and theatmosphere  undergoes  a  sensible 
change,  as  at  the  rarefying  approach  of  a  supernatu- 
ral b^ing.  It  penetrates  the  hearer  at  each  perspir- 
atory pore.  The  dropping  of  the  antepenultimate 
in  a  man's  name,  and  tne  substitution  of  an  initial 
therefor,  has  an  influence  which  cannot  be  defined 
— an  influence  peculinrly  strong  in  the  ease  of  P.  PiU 
gtirlick  Pigwiggen — the  influence  of  undeveloped 
ffcuiua— analogous  to  that  which  bent  the  hazel  rod, 
in  the  hand  of  Dousterswivel,  in  the  ruins  of  bt. 
Ruth,  and  told  of  undeveloped  water. 

But  to  avoid  digression,  or  rather  to  return  from 
a  ramble  in  the  fields  of  nomenclature,  P.  Pilgarlick 
Pigwiggen  is  an  undeveloped  genius— a  wasted  man; 
his  talents  are  like  money  in  a  strong  box,  returning 
no  interest  He  is,  in  truth,  a  species  of  Byron  m 
the  egg ;  but  unable  to  chip  the  snell,  his  genius  re- 
mains uuhatched.  The  chicken  moves  and  faintly 
chirps  within,  but  no  one  sees  it,  no  one  heeds  it 
Peter  feeU  the  high  aspimtions  and  the  mysterioua 
imaginings  of  poesy  circling  about  the  interior  of 
his  cranium ;  but  there  they  stay.  When  he  at- 
tempts to  give  them  utterance,  he  finds  that  nature 
forgot  to  Dure  out  the  passage  which  carries  thought 
to  the  tongue  and  to  the  finger  ends;  and  as  art  has 
not  yet  found  out  the  method  of  tunnelling  or  of 
driving  a  drift  into  the  brain,  to  remedy  such  defects, 
and  act  as  a  general  jail  delivery  to  the  prisoners  of 
the  mind,  his  divine  conceptions  continue  pent  in 
their  osseous  celL  In  vain  does  Pigwiggen  sigh  for 
a  splittina  headache-^one  that  shall  ope  the  sutures, 
and  set  his  fancies  free.  In  vain  does  he  shave  his 
forehead  and  turn  down  his  shirt  collar,  in  hope  of 
finding  the  poetic  vomitory,  and  of  leaving  it  clear 
of  impediment ;  in  vain  does  he  drink  vast  quanti- 
ties or  gin  to  raise  the  steam  so  high  that  it  may 
burst  imagination's  boiler,  and  suffer  a  few  drope  of 
it  to  escape;  in  vain  does  he  sit  up  late  o'  nights, 
using  all  the  cigars  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  to  smoke 
out  the  secret  Tis  useless  all.  No  sooner  -has  he 
spread  the  paper,  and  seised  the  pen  to  give  bodily 
shape  to  airy  dreams,  than  a  dull  dead  blank  suo- 
ceeda  As  if  a  flourish  of  the  quill  were  the  crow- 
ing of  a  "rooster,"  the  dainty  Ariels  of  his  imaffina- 
tion  vanish.  The  feather  drops  from  his  checked  fin- 
gers, the  paper  remains  unstained,  and  P.  Pilgarlick 
Pigwiggen  is  still  an  undeveloped  geniua 

Originally  a  grocer^s  boy,  Peter  eariy  felt  that  he 
had  a  soul  above  soap  ana  candles,  and  he  so  dili- 
ffently  nursed  it  with  his  master's  sugar,  figs,  and 
brandy,  that  eariy  one  momiiif^  he  was  unceremoni- 
ously dismissed  with  something  more  substantial 
than  a  flea  in  his  ear.    His  subsequent  life  was 
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paaeed  in  Tariout  oallin^ ;  bat  call  as  loudly  as  tfaej 
"would,  our  hero  paid  IitUe  attention  to  their  Toice. 
He  had  an  eagle's  lonffiDgs,  and  with  an  inclination 
to  stare  the  sun  out  of  countenance,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  barn-yard 
fowl  Working  when  he  coula  not  help  it;  at  times 
pursuing  check  speculations  at  the  theatre  doors,  by 
way  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  and  now  and  then 
gaining  entrance  by  crooked  means,  to  feed  his 
Acuities  with  a  view  of  the  performances,  he  like- 
wise pursued  his  studies  through  all  tiie  ballads  in 
the  market,  until  qualified  to  read  the  ^^ges  of 
Hoore  and  Byron.  Glowing  with  ambition,  he 
sometimes  pined  to  see  the  poet's  oomer  of  our 
weekly  periodicals  graced  with  his  effusions^  But 
though  murder  may  out,  his  undeveloped  genius 
would  not.  Execution  fell  so  far  short  of  conception, 
that  his  lyrics  were  invoriubly  rejected. 

De«^,  but  unsatisfactory,  were  the  reflections  which 
thence  arose  in  the  breast  of  Pigwiggcn. 

**  How  is  it,"  said  h&— *'  How  is  it  I  can't  level 
down  my  expressions  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
vulgar,  or  level  up  the  vulgar  to  a  comprehension 
of  my  expressions  I  How  is  it  I  can't  get  the  spigot 
out,  so  my  verses  will  run  clear  I  I  know  whnt  I 
mean  myself,  but  nobody  else  does,  and  the  mipu- 
dent  editors  say  it's  wasting  room  to  print  what 
nobody  understands.  Fve  plenty  of  genius — lots  of 
it,  for  I  often  want  to  cut  my  throat,  and  would 
have  done  it  long  ago,  only  it  hurts.  I'm  chock  full 
of  genius  and  mnniiig  over ;  for  I  hate  ail  sorts  of 
work  myself,  and  all  sorts  of  people  mean  enough 
to  do  it  1  hate  going  to  bed,  and  I  hate  getting  up. 
My  conduct  is  very.eccentrie  and  singular.  I  have 
the  miserable  melancholies  all  the  time,  and  Tm 
pretty  nearly  always  as  cross  as  thunder,  which  is  a 
sure  sign.  Genius  is  as  tender  as  a  skinned  cat,  aiui 
flies  into  a  passion  whenever  you  touch  it  When  I 
condescend  to  unbuzsum  myself,  for  a  little  symnor 
thy,  to  folks  of  ornery  intellect — and  caparisoned  to 
me,  I  know  very  few  people  that  aren't  ornery  as  to 
brains — and  pour  fortn  tlie  feelings  indiggiuus  to  a 
poetic  soul,  which  is  always  biling,  they  ludicrate 
my  sitiatton,  and  say  they  don't  know  what  the  dense 
I'm  driving  at  Isn't  genius  always  served  o'  Uiis 
fa^ion  in  the  earth,  as  Hamlet,  the  boy  after  my 
own  heart,  says  9  And  when  the  slights  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  printers,  set  me  in  a  fine  frenzy, 
and  my  soul  swells  and  swells,  till  it  almost  tears  the 
shirt  off  my  buzsum,  and  even  fractures  my  dickey 
— when  it  expansuates  and  elevates  me  above  the 
common  herd,  they  laugh  again,  and  tell  me  not  to 
be  pompious.  The  poor  plebiniana  and  worse  than 
Russian  serfs ! — It  is  the  mte  of  genius— it  is  his'n, 
or  ratiier  I  should  say,  her'n — ^to  eo  through  life  with 
little  83'mpathization  and  less  cash.  life's  a  field  of 
blackberry  and  raspberry  bushes.  Mean  people 
squat  down  and  pick  the  fruit,  no  matter  how  they 
block  their  fingers;  while  genius,  proud  and  per- 
pendicular, strides  fiercely  on,  and  gets  nothing  Dut 
scratches  and  holes  torn  in  its  trousera  These  Uiings 
are  the  fate  of  senius,  and  when  yon  see  'em,  there 
is  genius  too,  alSiough  the  editors  won't  publish  its 
articles^  These  thinss  are  its  premonitories,  its  jania- 
saries,  its  cohorts,  and  its  consorts. 

"But  yet,  though  in  flames  in  my  interiors,  I 
can't  get  it  out  If  I  catch  a  subject,  while  I  am 
looking  at  it,  I  can't  find  words  to  put  it  in ;  and  when 
I  let  go,  to  hunt  for  words,  the  subject  is  off  like  a 
shot  Sometimes  I  have  plenty  of  words,  but  then 
there  is  either  no  ideas,  or  else  there  is  such  a  water- 
works and  eatarack  of  them,  that  when  I  catch  one, 
the  others  knock  it  out  of  my  fingera  My  genius  is 
good,  but  my  mind  is  not  sufficiently  manured  by 
'ean." 


P^^igK^  waiting  it  may  be  tOl  fuAeieDtly 
"  manured  "  to  note  his  thoughts,  was  seen  one  fine 
morning,  not  long  since,  at  the  coner  of  the  street, 
with  a  melancholy,  abstraeted  air,  the  general  dui- 
raoter  of  his  appearance.  His  garments  were  of  a 
rusty  black,  much  the  worse  for  wear.  His  eoat  waa 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  probably  ibr  a  reaM>n 
more  cogent  than  that  of  showincr  the  moulding  of 
his  ehest,  and  a  black  handkerchief  envel(q>ed  hia 
neek.  Not  a  particle  of  white  was  to  be  seen  about 
him;  not  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  his  "sark" 
would  not  have  answered  to  its  name,  if  the  muster 
roll  of  his  attire  had  been  called,  for  we  seorn  to 
speak  of  a  citizen's  domestic  relationa,  and,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  hold  it  but  charity  to  beUeva 
that  every  man  has  as  many  shirts  as  baeka.  Peter*B 
cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow ;  his  eyes  sunken,  and 
neither  soap  nor  razor  had  Idsseci  his  lips  for  a 
week.  His  hands  were  in  his  poeketa— they  had  the 
aoeommodation  ail  to  themselves— nothing  else  was 
there; 

"  Is  your  name  Peter  P.  Pigwiggen  t "  inquired  a 
man  with  a  stick,  which  he  grasped  in  the  middle. 

*'My  name  is  P.   Pilgarhck  Pigwiggen,  if  you 

S lease,  my  ^ood  friend,"  replied  our  hero,  with  a 
ush  of  indignation  at  being  miscalled. 

"  Youll  do,"  was  the  nonchalant  response ;  and 
**  the  man  with  a  stick  "  drew  forth  a  parallelogram 
of  paper,  curiously  inscribed  with  characters,  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  of  which  the  words^ 
**  The  commonweaJth  greeting,"  were  strikin|^y  vfeu- 
ble;  you'll  do,  Mr.  P.  Pilgarlick  Pigwiggen  Peter. 
Tliat's  a  capiat  ad  retpondendum^  the  English  of 
which  is,  you're  eotcfaed  because  you  can't  pay ; 
only  they  put  it  in  Greek,  so  as  not  to  hurt  a  gentle- 
man's feelings,  and  make  him  feel  flat  afore  the  com- 
pany. I  can't  say  much  for  the  manners  of  the  big 
courts,  but  the  way  the  law's  polite  and  a  squire'a 
ofiice  is  genteel,  when  the  thing  is  under  a  hundred 
dollars,  is  cantionaiy." 

There  was  little  to  be  said.  Peter  yielded  at  oneeu 
His  landlady,  with  little  respect  for  the  incipient 
Byron,  had  turned  him  out  that  morning,  and  had 
likewise  sent  "  the  man  with  a  stick,"  to  arrest  the 
course  of  undevelopeil  genius.  Peter  walked  be- 
fore, and  he  of  the  "  taking  way  "  strolled  leisurely 
behind. 

"  It's  the  fete  of  genius,  squire.  The  money  ia 
owed." 

"But  how  can  I  help  it  I  I  can't  live  witiboat 
eating  and  sleeping,  if  I  wasn't  to  do  those  fune- 
tionariee,  it  would  be  auicide,  severe  beyond  eir- 
cunifiexion." 

"  Well,  you  know,  you  must  either  pay  or  go  to 
jniL" 

"  Now,  squire,  as  a  friend — I  can't  pay,  and  I  don't 
admire  jail — as  a  friend,  now." 

'*  Got  any  bail  ? — ^No ! — whatfs  your  trade— what 
name  is  it  ? " 

••  Poesy,"  was  the  laconic,  but  dignified  r^ply. 

**  Pnsey  f — Yes,  1  remember  Pusey.  You're  in  the 
shoe-cleaning  line,  somewhere  in  Fourth  streeL 
Pusey,  boots  and  shoes  cleaned  here.  Getting  whiter, 
ai^n't  you  ?  I  thought  Pusey  was  a  little  <&rker  in. 
the  countenance." 

"  P-o-e-s-y  1"  roared  Peter,  spellbg  the  word  at  the 
top  of  his  voiee ;  '*  Fm  a  poet" 

"  Well,  Posy,  I  suppose  you  don't  write  for  nothing. 
Why  didn't  you  pay  your  landlady  out  of  what  yoa 
received  for  your  books,  Posy  9" 

"  My  genius  ain't  developed.  I  haven't  written 
any  thing  yet  Only  wait  till  my  mind  is  manured, 
so  I  cati  catch  the  idea,  and  ill  pay  <^  all  old 
scores." 
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Too  muat  go  and  Sod  •  Uttle  nudeveloped  boil,  or  I 
muatMod  you  to  pruoii.  The  officer  will  go  with 
yon.  But  stay ;  there'a  Mr.  Grubaon  in  the  corner — 
perfasps  he  will  bail  you.* 

Orofaaon  looted  ^DDpromisiag.  He  had  fallen 
aaleep,  and  the  Siea  bnoinied  about  hia  aulky  cop 
per^Mored  riaage,  laughirg  at  his  DDOonaciooa 
dnrwiy  efforts  to  drive  them  away.  He  wai 
anNiaed  by  lilgaiUek,  who  imnnnatJDgly  preferred 
thereqaeat. 

TUaaajDa  banged  flnt,"  replieJ  Hr.  Ornheon; 
"  I  goe*  bau  Ibr  nobody.  I'm  andereloped  nyaelf 
on  Ukatsubjeot, — not  bnt  that  I  have  the  grwteat 
reepect  for  yon  in  the  irorld,  bnt  the  moat  of  pM^e'a 


"Squire,  aa  a  friend,  excnse  me,'  aaid  nigarlick. 
"  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  ia  thia  I'm  delicate 
■boat  being  aeen  in  the  etreet  with  a  conetable.  I'm 
prindpled  against  it.  He  reputation  whicb  Tm 
going  to  get  might  be  injured  by  it.  Wouldn't 
It  be  pretty  mueh  the  aaine  thing,  if  Ur.  Qmb- 
eon  waa  to  go  with  the  offieer,  and  get  me  a  litUe 
baill- 

"I'm  delicate  myaelf,"  growled  Qrubaon;  "rm 
iriocipled  agin  that  toa  Erery  man  waU  abonton 
us  owa  'ipoiiaihility ;  every  man  bail  bis  own  boat, 
You  might  jist  oe  well  oak  me  to  swallow  your  physic. 
or  t^e  your  thrashiiiga." 

Alsst  Pilgarlick  knew  tha4;  bis  boat  was  post 
bailing.  Few  are  the  friends  of  genius  in  any  of  ita 
■tages — very  few  are  they  when  it  i*  undevelope>l. 

of  Broad,"  until  the  w  hi  tew  asm  tig  process  could  be 
performed,  on  oonditiou  lie  were  taken  there  by  the 
"alley  way;"  for  he  still  looks  uhoad  to  the  day, 
when  a  hot-preesed  volume  shall  be  published  by 
the  leading  booksellers,  entitled  Powns,  by  P.  Pilgur- 
lick  Pigwiggeu,  Ku). 
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BICHAED  HILDEETH. 

Bion&BD  UiLDartii  was  born  Juno  28, 1807,  in 
the  old  town  nf  Deerfield,  Ma^sachueetts,  His 
iiither  was  the  Rev.  Kosea  midretli,  a  prumineiit 
oongregationnJ  clergyuiAn,  who  wsa  the  Imt  old- 
Bchool  divine  of  latituiiiDBrian  views  to  Join  the 
Unitarian  from  the  CalTini>tio  churub  of  New 
England.  I&  his  profession  he  always  stood  in 
high  e«t«en)  for  ability,  publio  spirit,  and  active 
benevolence.  During  Richard's  fourth  year  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Exeter,  New 
fiampshire,  the  seat  of  Exeter  Academy,  where 
the  SOQ  was  fitted  for  college. 

Hildreth  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1826.  Here  he  proved  himself  a  xncoessful  stu- 
dent of  the  presoribod  coarse,  without,  however, 
entirely  confining  himself  to  it  Besides  his  ex- 
tensive readings  in  history,  politioal  economy,  and 
ethicE,  be  became  laiiiilLar  with  the  whole  body 
of  Greek  and  Ladn  authors  in  Uieir  original  lou- 
guagea.  Kmbracing  the  purauit  of  law  he  next 
entered  the  office  at  Newburyport,  Uassa- 
chuaettH,  of  L.  W.  Marston,  where  hie  remark- 
able power  of  cloee  and  long-oontinued  ^>pli- 
oatioa  exdl^  tbe  astonishinent  of  all  who  knew 

In  182T,  daring  Ur.  Eildretb's  re^denca  at 
Newburyport,  bis  Titemry  life  took  itscommenoe- 

lueDt  in  a  series  of  articles  oontributed  toanuga- 
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zine  then  Intuly  sUirted  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jaoe  Hale.  Not  long  after  he  became  a  oonlribn- 
tor  to  Willis's  Boston  Magaane  (the  finit  editorial 
experiment  of  thai,  popular  writer),  and  anbao- 

Siently  to  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  New  England 
Bgaziue.     Many  of  theae  misoullaneoos  oompoei- 
tiuns  are  worthy  of  republication  in  s  colleoted 

In  July,  1683,  while  praotLiiug  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
post  of  editor  of  tlie  Boston  Allot.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Ilildreth's  connexion  with  the  new  pa- 
per gave  it  a  dedded  pre-eminence  among  the 
polilii'al  joumuU  of  New  England.  A  scries  of 
ably  written  articles  from  bis  pen,  pahlishad  in 
1637,  relative  to  the  design  of  certain  influential 
men  in  the  soutliwest  of  procuring  the  separatioa 
of  Texas  from  the  Mencan  government,  prior  to 
any  general  stupioion  of  the  a^r,  powerfully  ooD' 
tributed  to  eJiOite  ibe  strenuons  omMKjitiou  which 
was  afterwards  manifested  in  different  parta  of 
the  Union  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Ill  health  in  the  autumn  of  1684  compelled  Mr. 
Hildreth  to  seek  a  residence  on  a  plantation  at 
the  South,  where  he  lived  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  While  thus  sojouming,  his  story  of  Arehy 
Moore,  the  forerunner  of  anti-slavery  novels,  was 
written.  This  work,  which  oppeared  in  18^7, 
was  repnhlishod  in  England,  where  it  received  an 
elaborate  review  ia  the  Spectator,  as  well  as  in 
other  literary  periodicals.  Li  IS62  it  was  given 
to  the  pnhlio  in  an  enltirged  form,  uider  the  title 
of  Th*  WhiU  SUte.  Il  purports  to  be  the  anto- 
luography  of  a  Virginia  alave,  the  bod  of  his  own- 
er,  whoee  Anglo-Sa»on  superiority  <rf  intellect 
and  spirit  ia  inherited  by  him.  The  period  of  the 
story  is  during  the  war  of  1813  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. After  passing  through  the  vioissitndee  of 
his  servile  lot  in  the  household,  on  the  plantation, 
and  on  the  auction  block,  Arehy,  the  Wo,  with 
others  of  bis  condition,  is  taken  on  board  a  veasel 
for  a  more  southern  port.  But  in  the  passage  the 
ship  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  at  once  libe- 
rate them.  He  then  becomes  a  British  sailor,  in 
which  oapadty  he  rises  to  distinction  and  settlea 
In  England,  where  he  fiiialty  attains  the  podtioa 
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cf  an  opulent  merchant  The  narrative,  as  oon- 
linaed  sabeeqaently  to  the  fint  publication,  pro- 
ceeds to  represent  Archy  returning  about  the 
year  1885  to  his  native  land,  where,  after  a  com- 
plicated series  of  adventures,  his  slave-wife  and 
two  children,  whom  he  had  left  in  slavery,  are 
restored  to  him,  and  are  thence  carried  to  his 
foreign  home. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Ilildreth  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  translating  from  the  French  of 
Dnmont  a  work,  published  at  Boston  in  two 
16mo.  volumes,  in  1840,  under  the  title  oi  Ben- 
tham'a  Thsary  of  Legiilation.  He  also  at  the 
same  time  wrote  a  History  of  Banks^  advocating 
the  system  of  free-banking,  with  security  to  bill- 
holders, — a  plan  since  introduced  successrolly  into 
New  York  and  other  states.  Passing  the  winter 
of  1887-8  in  Washington,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Atlas,  he  returned  to  the  editorial  chair  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  General  Harrison,  of  whom  he  wrote  an  elec- 
tioneering biography,  which  appeared  in  pam- 
phlet form. 

Abandoning  journalism,  Mr.  Hildreth  next  pub- 
lished, in  1840,  Despotism  in  Ameriea^  an  ably- 
prepared  discussion  of  the  political,  economical, 
and  social  results  of  the  slaveholding  system  in 
the  United  States.  To  this  work  in  1854  was 
added  a  chapter  on  The  Legal  Basis  of  8la- 
very^  embracing  the  substance  of  two  articles 
written  by  him  for  Theodore  Parker's  short-lived 
Massachusetts  Review.  A  letter  to  Andrews 
Norton,  the  Unitarian  theologian  of  Cambridge, 
on  Miracles  followed,  together  with  other  contro- 
versial pamphlets  on  various  speculative  topics. 
These  works  were  marked  by  keen  and  vigor- 
ous argument,  but  at  times  by  an  unsparing  se- 
verity of  language  that  materially  interfered  witli 
their  popularity. 

In  1840  Mr.  Hildreth,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  again  had  resort  to  a  warmer  climate. 
But  a  three  years^  residence  at  Demerara,  in  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  did  not  diminish  his  activity.  Act- 
ing successively  as  editor  of  two  newspapers  pub- 
lii^ed  at  G^rgetown,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
he  vigorously  discussed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system 'of  free  labor,  and  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  circumstances  in  whicn  the  colony 
Was  placed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
side  which  he  would  join  in  regard  to  the  fonner 
subject  While  in  British  Guiana  he  also  found 
time  to  write  his  Theory  of  Morals^  published  in 
1844,  as  well  as  the  Thec^  of  Polities^  which  was 
given  to  the  world  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  1858. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  itientioned  work  the 
author  announces  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
world  six  treatises,  bearing  the  collective  tide  of 
Rudiments  of  the  Science  of  Man,  and  designed  to 
appear  in  the  following  order :  TTieory  of  Morals. 
Theory  of  Politics,  Theory  of  Wealth,  Theory  of 
Taste,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion. The  peculiarity  of  these  treatises,  according 
to  Mr.  Hildreth's  intention,  was  the  attempt  to 
apply  rigorously  to  the  subjects  discussed  the  in- 
ductive method  of  investigation,  which,  he  sup- 
posed, might  be  employed  as  successfully  in  ethi- 
cal and  kindred  science  as  it  has  been  in  the  do- 
main of  physical  discoveries. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case,  but  such  an  ex- 


periment ofken  involves  a  disrmrd  of  estabUshed 
doctrines  and  assumptions,  which  is  much  less 
palatable  to  the  mass  of  men  than  any  similar  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  their  notions  of  physical 
science,  in  consequence  of  the  more  decided  en- 
listment of  the  feelings  in  matters  pertaining  to 
moral,  political,  and  social  questions,  than  in  any 
other. 

If  Mr.  Hildreth  entertained  any  doubts  on  this 
point,  he  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  fiict  here  stated,  by  the  outcry  raised  bv  the 
North  American  Review  and  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly  against  the  former  of  his  two  volumes— ^e 
Theory  ofM<H«to  and  the  Theory  of  Pditics.  Tet, 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  them  as  among  the  moat 
original  contributions  which  this  country  has  fur- 
nished on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 

In  Kaying  this  no  assent  isgiven  to  all  the  doc- 
trines broached  in  them.  The  author,  like  Ben- 
tham,  of  whom  he  appears  to  be  a  strong  admi- 
rer, is  an  independent,  dispassionate,  and  patient 
thinker,  but,  hke  him,  is  too  mnch  governed  by 
the  test  of  utility,  and  too  much  enamored  of  his 
rigid  method  of  mvestigation,  to  reach  conclusions 
which  sliall  be  entirely  satis&ctory,  in  sciences  so 
proverbially  inexact  and  uncertain  as  those  of 
ethics  or  politics. 

Of  the  two  treatises  already  submitted  to  the 
public  the  Theorv  of  Pohtics  is  altogether  the 
most  philosophical  and  best  matured.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  the  first  part  treating  of  the 
Elements  of  Political  Power,  under  which  head 
are  discussed  the  various  forms  which  the  political 
equilibrium,  called  government,  has  taken,  the 
forces  which  produce  it,  and  the  m^^ans  whereby 
it  is  sustained  or  overturned.  TJie  second  c(>n-  - 
tdins  a  philosophical  and  historical  review  of  the 
Forms  of  Govermnent  and  Political  Revolutions, 
in  which  the  forms  assumed  by  government  du- 
ring the  world's  history  are  specified  chronolo- 
gically, and  the  causes  traced  which  have  led  to 
their  commencement  and  overthrow.  In  part 
third  are  considered  Governments  in  their  Influ- 
ence upon  the  Progress  of  Civilization  and  upon 
Human  Happiness  in  general ;  and  here,  in  a  sec- 
tion entitled  Of  Democracies,  may  be  found  a  the- 
oretical vindication  of  the  democratic  system  of 
government  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  The 
survey  is  taken  from  the  American  stand-point, 
and  the  results  are  developed  with  a  conclusive- 
ness of  reasoning  littie  short  of  mathematical. 

Finding  the  public  too  littie  interested  in  his 
speculative  inquiries  Mr.  Hildreth  turned  his  at- 
tention to  completing  his  History  qf  the  United 
States^  a  work  which  he  had  projected  as  far  back 
as  his  life  in  college.  This  afforded  him  constant 
occupation  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
littie  else,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  in 
the  Massachusetts  Quarter^  Review.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  1849,  and 
the  entire  work,  in  six  volumes,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  succeeding  years.  In  regard  to  this 
elaborate  history,  which  covers  the  period  begin- 
ning witii  the  settiement  of  the  country  and  (in- 
cluding with  the  end  of  President  Monroe^s  first 
term,  we  may  safely  remark  that  it  has  secured 
its  author  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  among 
American  historians.  He  has  here  embo<lied  the 
matnred  results  of  long-continued  and  exhausting 
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labor,  carried  on  by  a  mind  not  ill-adapted  to  his- 
torical inquir^  acute,  comprehensive,  endowed 
with  an  inflexible  honesty  of  pnrpose,  and  never 
avoiding  the  sober  duties  of  the  historian  for  the 
sake  of  rhetorical  display.  In  the  last  three  vo- 
Inmes  may  l^  found  the  only  thorough  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  federal  government  for  the 
time  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  hardly  any 
question  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy  which  can 
interest  an  American  citizen  tnat  is  not  eluci- 
dated in  its  pages,  such  matters  having  been  so 
fully  discussed  in  the  early  period  of  onr  govern- 
ment that  there  has  been  but  little  advance  or 
modification  in  regard  to  the  views  then  taken 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  terminated 
his  history  with  Monroe's  first  term,  at  which 
time  began  that  f\i8ion  of  parties  whidi  prepared 
Uie  way  for  the  state  oi  political  affairs  now  ex- 
isting. To  this  point  refer  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  Uie  sixth  volume: — 

"With  the  re-annexation  of  Florida  to  the  Anglo- 
American  dominion,  tlie  recognised  extension  of  onr 
western  limit  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
partition  of  tliose  new  Acquisitions  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  closed  Monroe's  first  term  of  ofilee; 
and  with  it  a  marked  era  in  onr  history.  All  the 
old  landmarks  of  party,  uprooted  as  they  had  been, 
first  by  the  embargo  and  the  war  with  LngTand,  and 
then  by  peace  in  Europe,  had  since,  by  the  bank 
question,  the  internal  unprovement  question,  and 
tne  tariff  question,  been  completely  superseded  and 
almost  wholly  swept  away. .  At  the  Ithuriel  touch 
of  the  Missouri  discussion,  the  slave  interest,  hitherto 
hardly  recognised  as  a  distinct  element  in  our  sys* 
tem,  had  started  up,  portentous  and  dilated,  <us- 
avowiug  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  modem 
democracy,  and  a^ain  threatening,  as  m  the  Federal ' 
Convention,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  from 
this  point,  already  beginning  indeed  to  fade  away 
in  the  distance,  that  our  politics  of  to-day  take  their 
departure. 

In  his  portraitures  of  political  men,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth pernaps  too  often  *•''  wears  the  cap  of  the 
executioner.'^  Of  this  peculiarity  his  austere  com- 
ments upon  the  characters  and  lives  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  John  Adams,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  are  an 
example.  No  statute  of  limitations,  no  popular 
canonisation  of  the  offender  avails  against  the 
impartial  severity  of  his  criticis^ni.  But  to  the 
memories  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  he  pays 
a  uniform  and  deserved  homage,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  passage  subjoined : — 

In  Haniilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  coun- 
try experienced  a  lose  second  only  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington. Hamilton  possessed  the  same  rare  and  lofty 
(qualities,  the  same  just  balance  of  soul,  with  less, 
indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and  awe- 
inspiring  presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  vari- 
ety, ornament,  and  grace.  If  the  Doric  in  architec- 
ture be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  Washington's  charac- 
ter, Hamilton's  belonged  to  the  same  grand  style  as 
developed  in  the  Corinthian — ^if  less  impressive,  more 
winning.  If  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have  a 
trio  not  to  be  matched,  in  fact  not  to  be  approached 
in  our  history,  if^  indeed,  in  any  other.  Of  earth- 
bom  Titans,  as  terrible  as  great,  now  angels,  and 
now  toads  and  serpents,  there  are  everywhere  enough. 
Of  the  serene  and  benign  sons  of  the  celestifd  gods, 
how  few  at  any  time  have  walked  the  earth  I 

As  an  example  of  the  more  animated  descriptive 


style  of  the  historian  we  select  a  portion  of  his 
acooont  of  the  duel  of  Hamilton  and  Borr  :•— - 

It^was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  ot  a  professed  AneU 
list,  it  was  not  upon  any  paltry  point  of  honor,  that 
Hamilton  had  accepted  this  extraordinary  challenge, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  hold  him  answerable 
for  the  numerous  imputations  on  Burr's  character 
bandied  about  in  conversation  and  the  newspapers 
for  two  or  three  yean  past  The  practice  of  duel- 
ling he  utterly  condemned ;  indeed,  he  had  himself 
already  been  a  victim  to  it  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  boy  of  twenty,  in  a  political  duel  some  two 
years  previously.  As  a  private  citizen,  as  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments, as  a  husband,  loving  and  loved,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  a  numerous  and  dependent  family,  as  a  debtor 
honorably  disposed,  whose  creditors  might  suffer  by 
his  dea^,  ho  had  every  motive  for  avoiding  the 
meetinj^.  So  he  stated  m  a  paper  which,  under  a 
premonition  of  his  fate,  he  took  care  to  leave  behind 
him.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  public  man.  It 
was  in  that  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  so  rare,  rising  iiigh  above  all  personal  and 
private  considerations — a  spirit  magnanimous  and 
self-sacrificing  to  the  last,  however  in  this  instance 
uncalled  for  and  mistaken — that  he  accepted  the  fa- 
tal challenge.  "The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,* 
such  was  his  own  statement  of  his  motives,  **  whether 
in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good  in  those  crises 
of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen, 
would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity 
with  prejuilice  in  this  particular." 

With  that  candor  towards  his  opponents  by  which 
Hamilton  was  ever  so  nobly  distinguished,  but  of 
which  BO  very  seldom,  indee<l,  did  he  ever  experience 
any  return,  he  disavowed  in  this  paper,  the  last  he 
ever  wrote,  any  disposition  to  a£Rx  odium  to  Burr's 
conduct  in  this  particular  case.  He  denied  feeling 
towards  Burr  any  personal  ill-will,  while  he  admit- 
ted that  Burr  might  naturally  be  influenced  against 
him  by  hearing  of  strong  animadversions  in  which 
he  Iiad  indulged,  and  which,  as  usually  happens, 
might  probab^  have  been  aggravated  in  the  report 
Those  animadversions,  in  some  cases,  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  misconstruction  or  misinfoi'ma- 
tion ;  yet  his  censures  had  not  proceeded  on  light 
grounds  nor  from  unworthy  motives.  From  the  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  he  might  have  injured  Burr, 
as  well  as  from  his  general  principles  and  t^^piper  in 
relation  to  such  affairs,  he  nod  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  left  on  record,  and  communicated  also 
to  his  second,  to  withhold  and  throw  away  his  first 
fire,  and  perhaps  even  his  second;  thus  giving  to 
Burr  a  double  opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect 

The  grounds  of  Weehawk,  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
opposite  New  York,  were  at  that  time  the  usual  field 
of  these  single  combats,  then,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  inflamed  state  of  political  feeling,  of  freouent 
occurrence,  and  very  seldom  ending  without  blood- 
shed. The  day  having  been  fixed,  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parties 
met,  accompanied  only  by  their  seconds.  The  oarffe- 
men,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hosack,  the  surgeon,  mutually 
agreed  upon,  remained  as  usual  at  a  distance,  in 
order,  if  any  fatal  result  should  occur,  not  to  be 
witnessesw 

The  parties  having  exchanged  salutations,  the  se- 
conds measured  the  distance  of  ten  paces ;  loaded  the 
pistols ;  made  the  other  preliminary  arrangements; 
and  placed  the  combatants.  At  the  appointed  sig- 
nal. Burr  took  deliberate  aim,  and  firea  The  bdl 
entered  Hamilton's  side,  and  as  he  fell  his  pistol  too 
was  unconsciously  discharged.  Burr  approached 
him  apparentiy  somewhat  moved;  but  on  the  sng- 
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IfCBtion  of  his  Moond,  the  tnrgeon  and  hargMnen 
ftlreftdy  apfyroiAhing,  he  turaed  and  haatened  away, 
Van  KesB  coolly  eoTering  him  from  their  sight  by 
opening  an  timbreUa. 

The  surgeon  fom&d  Hamilton  half-lying,  half-sit* 
ting  on  the  ground,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  se- 
cond The  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  face.  "  Doc- 
tor," he  said,  **  thia  is  a  mortal  wound ;"  and,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  e0brt  of  speaking,  he  immediately 
fainted.  As  he  was  carried  acroes  the  river  the 
fresh  breeze  revived  him.  His  own  house  being  in 
the  country,  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  where  he  lingered  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  great  agony,  but  preserving  his  composure  and 
self-comnumd  to  the  lost 

Mr.  Hiklreth  has  throughout  his  liie  been  much 
engaged  in  newspaper  discusirfons  of  topics  inte- 
resting to  the  community,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  an  effective  contrfbutor  to  tlie  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  other  inilaential  political  Jonnials. 
The  amount  of  literary  drudgery,  such  as  editing 
geogrnphical  cyclopcedias  and  works  of  a  similar 
character,  which  ne  has  performed,  attests  his 
singular  mental  vigor  and  activity,  as  well  as  the 
inadequate  remuneration  of  more  congenial  lite- 
rary labor.  He  is  now  busied  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  on  Japan  as  it  ITos  and  a»  it  1$,* 

W.  8.  W.  BUSCBENBEBOER 

"William  8.  W.  RrscHENBEROBB  was  bom  in 
Cumberland  county,  Kew  Jersey,  September  4, 
1807.  His  father,  Peter  Riv^jhenberger,  a  Ger- 
man, died  a  short  lime  before  the  birth  of  his 
only  son. 

While  an  infant^  Ruschenbergcr  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  his  mother  supported  her- 
self and  her  child  by  keeping  a  school  for  several 
years.  He  was  educated  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  prepared  for  college,  when  he  com- 
menced, in  1824,  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Prof.  Chapman.  In  June,  1826,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  surgeonVmate  in  the 
navy,  and  made  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
frigate  Brandy  wine.  After  an  absence  of  thirty- 
eignt  months,  he  returned  to  his  studies,  and 
obtained  hi^  medical  diploma  in  March,  1830. 
Having  passed  an  examination  as  surg^'on  in  the 
navy  in  ILirch,  1881,  he  made  a  second  cruise  to 
the  Pacific,  which  occupied  about  three  years. 
The  results  of  his  observations  were  given  to  the 
public  in  1886,  in  on  octavo  volume  entitled 
Three  Tears  in  the  PacifU^  by  an  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Nia/cy. 

In  March,  1885,  he  sailed  in  the  sloop-of-war 
Peacock  as  surgeon  of  the  fleet  for  tlie  East  India 
squadron.  After  an  absence  of  over  two  years, 
he  landed  at  Norfolk  in  November.  1887.  In  the 
followingspring,  Lea  &  Blauchara  published  his 
VoyageMound  the  Worlds  ineluding  an  Bmhaeey 
toSiam  and  Museat,  The  work  was  reprinted 
by  Bentley  in  Ix>ndon,  with  the  omission  of 
various  passages  commenting  upon  the  English 
government. 


*  We  arc  ifadebted  for  this  oottoe  of  Mr.  HIMreth  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Thayer,  hlniBclf  an  Aecompllshcd  Htterateur, 
M  his  oritleal  articles  contributed  to  bU  mend  Mr.  Charles 
Hale*8  execlleiit  Boston  periodical  **  To-Day,**  and  his  OGca« 


In  1848  Dr.  Rnschentierger  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  until  1847,  during  which  period  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  hiboratory, 
designed  to  fhmish  the  service  with  unadulterated 
drugs.  He  next  sailed  to  the  Esst  Indies,  but 
returned  tinder  orders  in  the  following  year. 
Ailer  being  stationed  at  New  York  and  Phiki- 
delphia,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  squa- 
dron October  9, 1854. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  noticed.  Dr. 
RnscbeDberger  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  manu- 
als--j^emen^tf  &fAruUomy  and  Phyeioloyy^  Mam- 
mahgy.  Ornithology^  Heryetology  and  lehthyo- 
logy^  (hnchology^  Bntomotogy,  Botany^  and  Qeth 
logyy  and  of  several  pamphlets*  and  numerous  arti* 
clee  on  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Mesiienger  and  Democratic  Re- 
view. He  has  a]^o  written  much  on  medical  and 
scientific  topics  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  SiUiman^s  Journal,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Medical 
Examiner,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
and  the  National  Intelligencer.  He  has  also  edited 
American  reprints  of  Marshall  on  the  Enlisting, 
Dischu^ng,  and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,  1840; 
and  Mrs.  SomerviUe's  Physical  Geography,  1850- 
68. 

JONATHAN  LAWBENCE,  Jb. 

Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  New 
York  November  19,  1807.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
and  studied  law  with  Mr.  W.  Sloeson,  whose 
partner  he  became  on  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  profession, 
his  essays  and  poems  being  the  fruit  ol'  hours  of 
relaxation ;  but  in  the  midst  of  high  promise  of 
future  excellence  he  was  removed  by  death  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1888. 

A  selection  from  hi^  writings  was  prepared  and 
privately  printed  by  his  brother  soon  after.  The 
volume  contains  essays  on  Algernon  Sidney, 
Burns,  English  comedy,  the  Mission  to  Panama 
(on  the  affairs  of  tlie  South  American  republics), 
two  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (imaginary  oonversa- 
tions  between  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Charles  II.  and  Cowper,  in  tlie  style  of  >^alter 
Savage  Landor),  and  a  number  of  {loems,  miscel- 
laneous in  subject,  grave  and  reflective  in  tone. 

TO  — 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  ogain,  love, 

With  beauty  in  her  trnin, 
And  her  own  sweet  buds  are  epringii  g 

To  her  merry  feet  again. 
They  welcome  her  onward  footsteps, 

with  a  fragrance  full  of  soug, 


Blonal  poems,  oorrttpondcnce,  and  other  Mtlciet  latterly  pub- 
llBhodlnth«NewTork^i«n<»vPwit, 


•onn««t«d,  nifllolcntly  witneaa. 


,  with  which  he  has  oeen 


*  The  Navy.  ITtnts  on  the  Rconcanlzatlon  of  the  Kavy,  In- 
eladinff  an  Examination  of  the  C!.iinu  of  its  olvfl  offlcen  to  an 
'  EonaUty  of  Kla^ta.  Sva  pp.  Tl.  Wiley  A  Pntnam,  New 
York.    1845. 

Examination  of  a  Beply  to  Hints  on  the  Keorganlzntlon  of 
the  Navy.    Idem. 

AsBtmllated  Bank  in  the  CivU  Biaaoh  of  the  Navy,  ta^ 
lS4a    PhiUL 

An  Examination  of  the  Legally  of  the  Ooneral  Orders 
which  confer  aasimliated  ranlc  on  omoen  of  the  Ciri!  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  ByaSorgcon.   PblhL,  Feb.,  18I& 

A  Brief  HistoiT  of  an  Existing  Controversy  on  the  subject 
of  Assimlhited  Bank  In  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By 
I   W.S.  W.  B.    8vo.pp.10a.    Sept,  1660.    Phi'a. 
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And  they  bid  her  aip  from  each  dewy  &p 
Of  the  roey-tiiitea  throng. 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  lore, 

And  her  eye  is  bright  and  blue. 
With  a  misty  passionate  light  that  yeila 

The  earth  in  its  joyous  hue ; 
And  a  sinsle  violet  in  her  hair, 

And  a  liffht  flush  in  her  cheek, 
Tell  of  the  oloflsoms  maids  should  wear, 

And  the  love  tales  they  should  speak. 

The  spring  has  eome  again,  love, 

And  her  home  is  everywhere; 
She  grows  in  the  green  and  teeming  earth, 

And  she  fills  the  balmy  air; 
But  she  dearly  loves,  by  some  talking  rill, 

Where  the  early  diiisy  springs, 
To  nurse  its  leaves  and  to  drink  her  fill 

Of  the  sweet  stream's  murmurings. 

The  spring  has  come  a^ain,  love, 

On  the  mountain's  side  she  throws 
Her  earliest  morning  glanee,  to  find 

The  root  of  the  first  wild  rose ; 
And  at  noon  she  warbles  through  airy  throats. 

Or  sounds  in  the  whirring  wing 
Of  the  minstrel  throng,  whose  untaught  notes 

Are  the  joyous  hynms  of  spring. 

Oh,  the  spring  has  come  again,  love. 

With  her  skylark's  cloudy  song ; 
Hark  I  how  his  echoing  note  rings  clear 

His  fleecy  bowers  among. 
Her  morning  laughs  its  joyous  way, 

In  a  flood  of  rosy  light, 
And  her  evenins  clouds  melt  gloriously. 

In  the  starry  olue  of  night 

Oh,  the  spring  has  eome  again,  love. 

And  again  the  spring  shall  go ; 
And  withered  her  sweetest  flowers,  and  dead 

Her  soft  brooks'  silvery  flow  ; 
And  her  leaves  of  gpreen  shall  fiide  nnd  die 

When  their  autumn  bloom  is  past. 
Beautiful  as  her  cheek  whoee  tint 

Looks  loveliest  at  the  last. 

Oh,  life's  spring  can  come  bat  once,  love, 

And  its  summer  will  soon  depart. 
And  its  autumn  flowers  will  soon  be  nipped, 

By  the  winter  of  the  heart ; 
But  yet  we  can  fondly*  dream,  love, 

That  a  fadeless  spring  shall  bloom, 
When  the  sun  of  a  new  existence  dawns 

On  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

COENBLIUB  CONWAY  FELTON, 

Eliot  ProfesBor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
Nov.  6,  1807,  at  Newbury,  now  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  on  the  Merrimaok,  about  six  miles  from 
Newbur^port.  The  fiunily  of  Felton  dates  from  an 
early  period — the  first  of  the  name  having  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  town  of  Danvers  at  or  about  the 
year  1686.  Mr.  Felton  was  prepared  for  Collie 
chiefly  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  Andover,  under 
the  late  Simeon  Putnam,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  teacher.  On  his  entrance  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1828  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  Greek  examiners  were  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  then  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Uterature, 
George  Bancroft  the  Historian,  then  Greek  tutor, 
and  Dr.  Popkin  afterwards  Eliot  Professor.  Like 
many  other  New  England  students,  being  obliged 
to  earn  money  for  the  payment  of  OoUege  bill^, 
he  taught  winter  achocMS  in  the  sophomore  and 


Jonior  years,  besides  teaching  the  mathematios 
the  kst  six  months  of  the  junior  year  in  the 
Round  Hill  School,  Northampton,  under  the 
charge  of  J.  G.  Cogswell  (now  of  the  Astor 
Librar}^),  and  Creorge  Bancroft.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1827. 

For  tlie  next  two  years,  in  conjunction  with 
two  classmates,  the  late  Henry  Russell  Cleveland 
and  Seth  Bweetser,  now  the  liev.  Seth  Sweetser, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  religious 
societies  in  Worcester,  Mass.,   Mr.  Felton  had 
charge  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School  in 
Genesee,  New  York.    Li  1829  he  was  appointed 
Latin   tutor  in  Harvard  University;   in   1830 
Greek  tutor ;  and  in  1882  College  Professor  of 
the  Greek  langui^.    In  1884  he  received  his 
appointment  of  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  literature, 
(the  third  Professor  on  that  foundation;    Mr. 
Everett  and  John  Snelling  Popkin  having  pre- 
ceded him),  the  duties  of  which  he  has  since  dis- 
charged* with  the  exception  only  of   tlie  time 
passed  in  a  foreign  tour  from  April,  1868,  to 
May,   1854.     In  this  journey  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Scotland    and  Wales,   France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Itedy,  travelling  thence  to  Malta  and 
Constantinople.       On   his   return   stopping    at 
Smyrna,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  he 
arrived  in  Athens  in  Oct.  1858,  and  remained  in 
Greece,  the  principal  object  of  his  tour,  till  the 
following  February.    In  Europe,  previons  to  visit- 
ing Greece,  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
collections  of  art  and  antiauities  in  London,  Pari:<, 
Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  Venice, Florence,  Rome, 
Naples.    In  Greece  he  was  engaged,  paitly  in 
travelling  through  the  country,  in  visiting  the 
most  celebrated  places  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing Ancient  Greek  History  and  Poetry,  and  in 
studying  at  Athens  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
the  present  language  and  literature  of  Greece, 
the  ccmstitutionnnd  laws  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
attending  courses  of  lectures  at  the  University, 
and  in  visiting  the  common  schools  and  gymna- 
sia.   Returning  from  Greece  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
the  principal  citiQ.«t,  especially  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Florence,  studying  anew  the  splendid  collections 
of  art  and  antiquities.    Having  pursued  a  similar 
course  in  France  and  Enprland,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  Mn}*,  1854,  and  immediately 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  Greek  Professorship  at 
Cambridge. 

The  professional  occupation  of  Dr.  Felton  being 
that  of  a  public  teacher,  his  studies  have  embrac- 
ed the  principal  languages  and  literatures  of 
modem  Europe  as  weU  as  the  ancient,  and  some- 
tiling  of  Oriental  literature.  His  literary  occu- 
pations have  been  various.  While  in  college  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  and  writers  of  a  students* 
periodical  called  the  Harvard  Register.  Of  nume- 
rous addresses  on  public  occasions,  he  has  publish- 
ed an  address  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Livingston  County  High  School,  1 828 ;  a  discourse 
delivered  at  the  author's  uiaugurationos  professor 
of  Greek  literature;  an  address  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bristol  County  Academy  in 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  the 


^  There  is  not  one  now  eoanected  with  oollege  who  was 
connected  with  it  when  he  wm  Appointed  Tutor.  In  term  of 
aenrioe,  thoogh  not  in  yean^  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  any 
deptrtfflont  ^  the  UniTenltj. 
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AmerioAti  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sckmoes,  on  mov- 
ing  reBolations  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webeter; 
and  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Almnni  of 
Haryard  University. 

Mr.  Felton^s  oontribntionfl  to  periodical  litera- 
ture embrace  nmnerona  articles  in  the  North 
Amerioan  Review,  and  critical  notices  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1880;  varions  articles  and 
notices  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner  fh>m 
the  same  date^  nnmerons  reviews  and  notices 

Snblished  in  Willard^s  Monthly  Review,  between 
une,  1832,  and  December,  1888,  afterwards  in 
Buckingham's  New  England  Magazine;  and 
occasional  contributions  to  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, such  as  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the 
Methodist  Quarteriy  Review,  the  Knicker- 
brocker  Magazine,  the  Whig  Review,  with  articles 
in  various  newspapers,  among  others  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  Boston  Courier,  the  Evening 
Traveller. 

The  separate  volumes  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  contributions  to  ffenenJ  litera- 
ture, are  hardly  less  numerous.  For  the  first 
series  of  Sparks^s  American  Biography  he  wrote 
the  life  of  Gen.  Eaton.  In  1838  he  edited  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  with  Flaxman's  Illustrations  and 
English  notes,  since  revised  and  extended,  having 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  In  1840,  he 
translated  MenzeFs  work  on  Grerman  literature, 
published  in  three  volumes  in  Ripley's  Specimens 
of  Foreign  literature.  In  1840,  he  published  a 
Greek  reader,  selections  from  the  Greek  aurora 
in  prose  and  poetry,  with  English  notes  and  a 
vocabulary— which  has  been  since  revised  and 
passed  through  six  or  seven  editions.  In  1841, 
he  edited  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  M'ith  an 
introduction  and  notes  in  English,  since  revised 
and  republif^hed  in  England.  In  1848,  in  con- 
junction with  Professors  Senrs  and  Edwards,  he 
prepared  a  volume  entitled  Classical  Studies, 
partly  original  and  partly  translated.  The 
greater  part  of  the  biographical  notices,  some  of 
Qie  analyses,  as  those  of  the  Ileldenbuch,  and  the 
more  elaborate  one  of  the  Nicbelungenlied, 
together  with  several  poetical  translations  in 
Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  pub- 
lislied  in  lb45,  were  from  his  pen.  In  1847,  he 
edited  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates  ar.d  the 
Agamemnon  of  JEschylus,  with  introductions  and 
notes  in  English.  A  second  edition  of  the  former, 
revised,  appeared  in  1854. 

In  1849,  he  prepared  a  volume  entitled.  Earth 
tmd  Man^  being  a  trarislatum  iff  a  eour/te  qf 
lectures  <m  Comparative  Physical  Geography^  in 
its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mcmkinay  delivered 
in  French  in  Boston^  bv  Professor  Arnold  Cfuyot, 
This  work  has  gone  through  numerous  editions 
in  this  country,  has  been  reprinted  in  at  least 
four  independent  editions  in  England,  and  has 
been  widely  circulated  on  the  Continent,  having 
been  translated  into  Gennan. 

In  1849,  he  edited  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
with  introduction  and  notes  in  English,  repub- 
lished in  England ;  in  1852,  a  Memorid  of  Profes- 
sor Popkin,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  his  lectures 
and  sermons,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  biographical 
sketch  of  eighty-eight  pages.  In  1862,  he  published 
selections  firom  the  Greek  historians,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  events.  In  1855,  a  revised  edition  of 
Smith's  nistory  of  Greece,  with  preface,  notes, 


additiQiud  ilhistrationfl,  and  a  continuation  from 
the  Roman  conquest  to  the  preaent  time;  the 
latter  embracing  a  concise  view  of  the  present 
pohtical  condition,  tlie  language,  literature,  and 
education  in  the  kingdom  of  Hellas,  together  with 
metrical  trunslations  of  the  popular  poetry  of 
modem  Greece.  His  latest  work  has  been  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary 
lu  Turkish  and  Greek  waters,  with  a  Preface, 
notes,  and  illustrations.  He  has  also  published 
selections  from  modem  Greek  anthora  in  prose 
and  poetry,  including  History,  Oratory,  HiHton- 
cal  Romance,  Klephtio  Ballads,  Popular  Poems 
and  Anacreontics. 

As  Professor,  besides  teaching  classes  in  the 
Text  books,  he  has  delivered  many  courses  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Philology  and  History 
of  tlie  Greek  language  and  hterature  through  tlie 
classical  periods,  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the 
present  day. 

Outside  of  the  University,  besides  numerous  lec- 
tures delivered  before  Lyceums,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  other  popular  bodies.  Dr.  Fdton  has  de- 
livered three  cour^»es  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston.  The  first  (in  the  winter  of  1851-2X  of 
thirteen  lectures  on  the  History  and  Criticism  of 
Greek  Poetry ;  the  second  (yn  1858),  of  twelve 
lectures  on  the  Life  of  Greece ;  the  third,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1854,  on  the  Down&ll  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Greece. 

To  these  extended  literary  labors,  Dr.  Felton 
has  brought  a  scholar's  enthusiasm.  He  has  not 
confined  his  attention  to  the  technicalltiea  of  hia 
profession,  but  illustrated  its  learned  topics  in  a 
libei*al  as  well  as  in  an  acute  hteral  manner, 
while  he  has  found  time  to  entertain  in  his  writ- 
ings the  current  scientific  and  popular  literature 
of  the  day.  As  an  orator  he  is  skilful  and  elo- 
quent in  the  disposition  and  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects.  We  have  already  alluded*  to  his  elevated 
composition  on  the  approaching  death  of  Webster, 
and  as  a  further  indication  of  hia  manner,  we 
may  cite  a  passage  from  his  address  before  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  in  1854. 

mOXS  AX^    31UEICB  IK  AiaBICA. 

An  ancient  orator,  claiming  for  his  beloved 
Athens  the  Icidership  among  £e  sti^^  of  Greece, 
rests  his  argument  chiefly  on  her  pre-eminence  in 
tliose  intellectUAl  graces  which  embellish  the  present 
hfe  of  man,  and  her  inculcation  of  those  doctrines 
which  gave  to  the  initiated  a  sweeter  hope  of  a  life 
beyond  the  present  Virgil,  in  stately  hexameters, 
by  the  shadowy  lips  of  father  Anchises  in  Elysium, 
colls  on  the  Roman  to  leave  these  things  to 
others  :— 


EzoDd«nt  AW  ftplnintia  moDias , 

Credo  eqaldem ;  tItob  duoent  de  mannore  vnltos ; 
Orabont  esoMS  melina,  ooelique  meatus 
Do5eribcnt  radio  et  surgenda  sidera  diseent . 
Tu  resere  Imperio  populoa,  Romane,  memento, 
HiB  tibi  omnt  artos;  oaciBOue  imponere  morom, 
Paroere  BafcrfecUs,  ot  aebellare  superbos. 

These  lines  strike  the  key-notes  to  Greek  and  Roman 
character, — Greek  and  Roman  hiirfiory.  During 
the  long  existence  of  the  Athenian  Republic,  amidst 

the  interruptions  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars, her 

territory  overrun  by  Hellenic  and  Barbarian  armies, 
her  forests  burned,  her  fields  laid  waste,  her  temples 


•  Jn^,  p.  81, 
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lerdM  in  the  dittt^ — ^in  those  tmnnltaoas  ages  of 
her  democratio  ezietence,  the  flre  of  her  ereative 
ffenios  never  smouldered.  She  nuitured  and  per- 
zeeted  the  art  of  historical  eompositioo,  of  political 
and  forensic  eloquence,  of  popolar  legislation,  of 
lyric  and  dnmatio  poetry,  or  music,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture;  sne  unfolded  the  mathema- 
tics, theoretically  and  practically,  and  clothed  the 
moral  and  metaphvaical  sciences  m  the  brief  senten- 
tioos  wisdom  of  the  myriad-minded  Aristotle,  and 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  Plato.  Rome  overran  the 
world  with  her  arms,  and  though  she  did  not  always 
spare  the  subject,  she  beat  down  the  proud,  a!id  laid 
her  laws  upon  the  prostrate  nationSb  Greece  fell 
before  the  universal  victor,  but  she  still  asserted  her 
intelleetnal  aupremacy,  and,  as  even  the  Roman 
|>oei  confessed,  the  conquered  became  the  teacher 
And  ^uide  of  the  conqueror.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  intellectual  dominion  of  Greece— jr  rather  of 
Athens,  the  school  of  Greece— ia  more  absolute  than 
ever.  Her  Plato  is  still  the  unsurpassed  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom ;  her  Aristotle  has  not  been  excelled 
as  a  philosophic  observer;  her  iEschyluA  and 
Sophocles  have  been  equalled  only  by  Shakespeara 
On  the  field  of  Marathon,  we  cnlf  up  the  shock  of 
battle  and  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian  host;  but 
with  deeper  interest  still  we  remember  that  the 
great  dramatic  poet  fought  for  his  country's  freedom 
m  that  brave  master.  As  we  gaze  over  the  blue 
waters  of  Salamis,  we  think  not  only  of  the  dnsh  of 
triremes,  the  shout  of  the  onset,  the  piaan  of  victory ; 
but  of  the  magnificent  lyricrd  drama  in  which  the 
martial  poet  worthily  commemorated  the  naval 
triumph  which  he  had  worthily  helped  to  achieve^ 

All  these  things  suggest  lessons  for  us,  even  now. 
We  have  the  Roman  passion  for  universal  empire, 
under  the  names  oT  Manifest  Destiny  and  Annexa- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  the  good  there  is  in  this,  nor 
the  greatness  inhereat  in  extended  empire,  bravely 
and  fairly  won.  But  the  empire  of  science,  letters, 
and  art,  is  honorable  and  enviable,  because  it  is 
gained  by  no  unjust  agression  on  neighboring 
oountries;  by  no  subjection  of  weaker  nations  to 
the  rights  of  the  stronger;  by  no  stricken  fields, 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  myriads. 
No  crimes  of  violence  or  fraud  sow  the  seed  of  dis- 
ease, which  must  in  time  lay  it  prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
its  foundations  are  as  immovable  as  virtue,  and  its 
structure  as  imperishable  as  the  heavens.  If  we 
must  add  province  to  province,  let  us  add  realm  to 
realm  in  our  intellectual  march.  If  we  must  enlarGro 
our  territory  till  the  continent  can  no  longer  contain 
us,  let  us  not  forget  to  enlarge  with  equal  step  the 
boundaries  of  science  and  the  triumpns  of  art  I 
confess  I  would  rather,  for  human  progress,  that  the 
poet  of  America  gave  a  new  charm  to  the  incanta- 
tions of  the  Muse ;  that  the  orator  of  America  spoke 
in  new  and  loftier  tones  of  civic  and  philosophic 
eloquence ;  that  the  artist  of  America  overmatched 
the  godlike  forms,  whose  placid  beauty  looks  out 
upon  us  from  the  great  past, — ^than  annex  to  a 
oountnr,  already  overgrown,  every  acre  of  desert 
land,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  pole  to  pole; 
If  we  combine  the  Roman  character  with  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  has  had  its  sway  long  enough,  and  it  is 
time  the  Greek  should  take  its  turn.  Vast  extent  is 
something,  but  not  everything.  The  magnificent 
eivilisation  of  England,  and  her  imperifd  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men,  are  the  trophies  of  a  realm, 
^geographically  considered,  but  a  satellite  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which  you  can  traverse  in  a  sinffle 
day.  An  American  in  London  pithily  expressed  uie 
feeling  naturally  excited  in  one  famiH^r  with  our 
magnificent  spaces  and  distances,  when  he  told  an 
English  friend  he  dared  not  go  to  bed  at  night,  for 
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fear  of  falling  overboard  before  morning:  Th« 
states  of  Greece  were  of  insignificant  extent  On 
the  map  of  the  world  they  fill  a  scarcely  visible 
space,  and  Attica  is  a  microscopic  dot  From  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  from  the  Acrocorinthos,  the 
eye  rattges  over  the  whole  land,  which  has  filled  the 
universe  with  the  renown  of  its  mighty  names, 
from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  we  trace  the  scenes 
where  Socrates  conversed,  and  taught,  and  died; 
where  Demosthenes  breathed  deliberate  valor  into 
the  despairing  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  where  the 
dramatists  exhibited  their  matchless  tragedy  and 
comedy;  where  Plato  charmed  the  hearers  of  the 
Academy  with  the  divinest  teaching  of  Philosophy, 
while  the  Cephissus  murmured  by  uuder  the  shadow 
of  immomoruil  olive  groves ;  where  St  Paul  taught 
the  wondering  but  respectful  sages  of  the  Agora, 
and  the  Hill  of  Mars,  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
God,  and  the  resurrection  to  life  eternal  There 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  saluted  and  trans- 
figured by  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  or  the 
unspeakable  loveliness  of  the  Grecian  night, — ^beau- 
tiful, solemn,  pathetic.  In  that  focus  of  an  hour's 
easy  walk,  the  lights  of  ancient  culture  condensed 
their  burning  rays;  and  from  this  centre  they  have 
lighted  all  time  and  the  whole  world. 

ELIZABETH  MABGABET  CHANDLER 

Elizabeth  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chandler,  a  Quaker  fanner  in  easy  circnrastaiioeB, 
was  bom  at  Centre,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
December  24,  1807.  She  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  schools  in  Phihidelphia,  and  at  an  early 
age  commenced  writing  verses.  At  eighteen 
she  wrote  a  poem.  The  Slane  Ship,  which  gain- 
ed a  prize  offered  by  the  Casket,  a  monthly  mo- 
^zine.  She  next  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  an  anti-slaverj* 
periodical  of  Phikdelphia,  m  which  most  of  her 
subsequent  productions  appeared. 

In  1880,  Miss  Chandler  removed  with  her  aunt 
and  brother  (she  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age)  to  the  territory  of  Michigan.  The  far 
mily  settled  near  the  village  of  Teoumseh,  Lena- 
wee county,  on  the  river  Raisin ;  the  name  of 
Hazlebank  being  given  to  their  fai*m  by  the  poetess. 
She  continued  Tier  contributions  from  this  place 
in  prose  and  verse  on  the  topic  of  Slavery  nntil 
she  was  attacked  in  the  spring  of  1884  by  a  re- 
mittent fever ;  under  the  influence  of  which  she 
gradually  sank  until  her  death  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

In  1886,  a  collection  of  The  Poetical  Worh  of 
\Elusabeth  Margaret  Chandler,  toith  a  Memoir  of 
her  L\fe  and  Character,  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  tne 
editor  of  the  journal  with  which  she  was  connect- 
ed, appeared  at  Philadelphia.  The  volume  also 
contains  a  nnmber  of  Euays,  Philanthropieal  and 
Moral,  from  the  author's  pen. 

Miss  Chandler's  poems  are  on  a  yariety  of  sub- 
jects; but  whatever  the  theme,  it  is  in  almost 
every  instance  brought  to  bear  on  the  topic  of 
Slavery.  Her  compositions  are  marked  by  spirit, 
fluency,  and  feeling. 

f  omr  woouiAir. 

Meek,  humble,  sinless  as  a  very  child. 
Such  wert  tiiou,— -and,  though  unbeheld,  I  seem 

Oft-times  to  gaze  upon  thy  features  mild, 
Thy  grave,  yet  gentle  hp,  and  the  soft  beam 

Of  that  kind  eye,  that  knew  not  how  to  shed 
A  glance  of  aught  save  love,  on  any  human  Hea<!l. 
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SeiTftntof  Jcnuf  Christiftiif  DOt  alone 

In  name  and  creed,  with  practice  differing  wide, 

Thoa  didst  not  in  thy  conduct  fear  to  own 
His  self-denying  precepts  for  thy  guide. 

Btem  only  to  IhyBelf,  all  others  felt 

Thy  strong  rebuke  was  love,  not  meant  to  crush,  but 
melt 

'Hiou,  who  didst  pour  o'er  all  the  human  kind 
The  gushing  fervor  of  thy  sympathy  I 

Ken  the  unreasoning  brute  failed  not  to  find 
A  pleader  for  his  happiness  in  thee. 

Thy  neart  was  moved  for  every  breathing  thing, 

By  careless  man  exposed  to  needless  suffering. 

But  most  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  slave. 
Stirred  the  deep  fountain  of  thy  pitying  heart ; 

And  still  thy  hnna  was  stretched  to  aid  and  save. 
Until  it  seemed  that  thou  hadst  taken  a  part 

In  their  existence,  and  couldst  hold  no  more 

A  separate  life  from  them,  as  thou  hadst  done  before. 

How  the  sweet  pathos  of  thy  eloquence, 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  went  forth 

Entreating  for  them  I  that  this  vile  offence, 
So  unb^eeming  of  our  country's  worth, 

Might  be  removS  before  the  threatening  cloud, 

Hiou  saw'st  o'erhanging  it,  should  burst  in  storm  and 
blood. 

So  may  thy  name  be  reverenced, — thou  wert  one 
Of  those  whose  virtues  link  ns  to  our  kind, 

By  our  best  sympathies ;  thy  dny  is  done. 
But  its  twilight  lingers  still  beliind, 

In  thy  pure  memory;  and  we  bless  thee  yet, 

For  the  example  fair  thou  hast  before  us  set 

LAUGHTON  08B0RNE. 

The  only  acooant  which  we  have  met  with  of 
tills  gentleman,  a  member  of  a  New  York  fa- 
mily, is  in  the  late  Mr.  Poe's  ^^  Sketches  of  the 
Literati,"  and  that  fumifhes  little  more  than  a  re- 
cognition of  the  genius  of  the  anthor,  which  is  in 
some  respects  altin  to  that  of  his  critic.  Mr. 
Osborne  has  published  anonymously,  and  all  of 
his  books  have  been  of  a  character  to  excite 
attention.  They  are  bold,  discursiye,  play  some 
tricks  with  good  taste  and  propriety ;  and  nx)on 
the  whole  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  keen- 
ness of  perception  than  for  their  want  of  judg- 
ment in  its  di^lay.  With  more  skill  and  a  just 
proportion,  the  writer^s  powers  would  have  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  public  As  it  is,  he 
has  rather  added  to  the  curiosities  of  literature 
than  to  the  fiuniliar  companions  of  the  library. 
Mr.  Osborne  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, of  the  class  of  1827. 


His  first  book,  Sixty  Yecm  of  the  lAfe  of  Je- 
remy Levis,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1881, 
in  two  stout  duodecimo  yoluines.  It  is  a  ram- 
bling Shandean  autobiography ;  grotesque,  humor- 
ous, sentimental,  and  hatiricaL  though  too  crude 
and  unfinished  to  hold  a  hign  rank  for  any  of 
tiio^e  oualities. 

Mr.  Poe  mentions  its  successor,  Ths  Dream  qf 
AUoHtd-Deen^  from  the  Eomanee  qf  Anastasia,  by 
Charles  Erakine  White,  D.D.,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- 


two  small  pages,  the  design  of  which  he  states  to 
be,  ^*to  reconcile  us  to  death  and  eyil  on  the 
somewhat  nnphilosophical  ground  that  compara- 
tiyely  we  are  of  little  importance  in  the  scale  of 
creation." 

The  Confesnont  of  a  Poet  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1886.  II5  prefatory  chapter,  announc- 
ing the  immediate  suicide  of  the  Nero,  nrepares 
the  reader  for  the  passionate  romance  of  the  in* 
tense  school  which  follows. 

In  1888  a  curious  anomalous  satire  wss  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  in  a  fhll-sized  octayo  yolume, 
of  noticeable  typographical  excellence,  The  Vi^ 
eum  ofJRfibeta^  an  J^pie  Story  of  tke  leland  of 
Manhattan^  with  lUuetratione  done  on  Stone,  Li 
the  relation  of  text  and  notes,  and  a  certain  air 
of  learning,  it  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  Ma^ 
thias^s  ^^  I^rHuits  of  Literature."  The  labor  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  materiaL  The  par* 
ticnliur  game  appeared  to  be  the  late  Col.  Stone, 
and  his  paper  tne  Commercial  Advertiser.  The 
contributors  to  the  New  York  American,  the 
New  York  Reyiew,  and  other  perio<licals  of  the 
time,  also  came  in  for  notice ;  but  the  jest  was  a 
dun  one,  and  the  book  fiiiled  to  be  read,  notwith- 
standing its  personalities.  Among  its  other 
humors  was  a  rabid  attack  on  Wordsworth,  the 
question  of  whose  genius  had  by  that  time  been 
settled  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  something* 
of  this  was  resumed  in  the  anthor^s  subsequent 
yolume,  in  1841,  published  by  the  Appletons,  en- 
titled Arthur  Carryl,  a  Novel  by  the  Author  of 
the  Vision  of  Ruheta,  Cantos  first  and  second. 
Odes  ;  EpistUs  to  MiUon,  Pope,  JwDonal,  and  the 
Dedil;  jSpigrams;  Parodies  qf  Boraee;  Eng-- 
land  as  she  is;  and  other  minor  PoemSy  hy  tho 
same.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  author^s  be.t 
yolume.  The  critical  prefaces  exhibit  his  scho- 
hurship  to  adyantage ;  the  Odes,  martial  and  ama- 
tory, are  ardent  and  noyel  in  expression;  tlie 
Epistles  to  Milton,  Pope,  Juyenal — seyerally  imi- 
tations of  the  blank  yerse,  the  couplet,  and  the 
hexameters  of  the  origina]s--are  skilful  exercises ; 
while  the  chief  piece,  Arthur  Carr^  I,  a  poem  of 
the  Don  Joan  class,  has  many  felicitous  passages 
of  personal  description,  particularly  of  feniale 
beauty. 

The  next  production  of  Mr.  Osborne,  indica- 
tiye  of  the  anthor^s  study  and  accompIishmentB 
as  an  artist,  was  of  a  somewhat  different  charac- 
ter, being  an  elaborate  dddactic  Treatise  on  (HZ 
Painting,  which  was  published  by  Wiley  and 
Putnam.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  care  and  ex- 
actness, and  was  receiyed  as  a  useM  manual  to 
theprofession. 

The  author's  notes  and  illustrations  exhibit  his 
acquaintance  with  art,  and  show  him  to  be  a  tra- 
yelier,  "  a  picked  man  of  countries."  From  a 
poetic  fragment^  entitled  **  England  as  she  is,"  he 
appears  to  haye  been  a  resident  of  that  country 
in  1888.  His  permanent  home  is,  we  belieye, 
New  York. 

SOXinV— TBI  KSPBOAOa  ov  Tsnii. 

The  Queen  of  Rapture  hoyered  o'er  mj  bed, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Silenee  and  the  Kiffht: 
She  touched  with  hers  my  glowing  lipa  and  said. 
While  my  blood  tingled  with  the  keen  delimit, 

*'  And  is  the  spirit  of  thy  youth  then  fled. 
That  made  thae  joy  in  other  themes  more  bright  f 
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For  satird  only  nrast  thine  ink  be  Bbed, 

And  none  but  boys  and  fooU  my  praisei  write  ?" 

**  O.  by  these  swimming  eyes/'  I  said,  and  sighed, 
"  And  by  thb  pulse,  which  feels  and  fears  thine  art, 
Thoa  know'st,  enchantress,  and  thou  seest  with  pride, 

Thou  of  my  being  art  the  dearest  partf 
Let  those  sing  love  to  whom  love  is  denied ; 
But  I,  O  qaeen,  I  chant  thee  in  my  heart" 

TO  JUVSHAL. 

Lord  of  the  iron  harp'  thou  master  of  diction 

satiric. 
Who,  with  the  scourge  of  song,  lashed  vices  in  mo- 

nareh  and  people, 
And  to  the  scoff  of  the  age,  and  the  scorn  of  all  ages 

succeeding. 
Bored  the  rank  ulcers  of  sin  in  the  loins  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  Nations  I 
I,  who  have  touched  the  same  chords,  but  with  an 

indifferent  finger. 
Claim  to  belong  to  the  quire,  at  whose  head  thou 

srt  seated  supernal. 
More,  I  have  read  thee  all  through,  from  the  first 

to  the  ultimate  spondee,-— 
Therefore  am  somewhat  acquaint  with  thy  spirit 

and  manner  of  thinking. 
Knowing  thee,  then,  I  presume  to  address  without 

more  introduction 
Part  of  this  packet  to  thee,  and,  out  of  respect  to 

thy  manes, — 
Owing  not  less  unto  thine  than  I  rendered  to  Pope's 

and  to  Milton's, — 
Whirl  my  brisk  thoughts  o'er  tlie  leaf,  on  the  wheels 

of  thy  spondees  and  dactyls. 
Doubtless,  by  this  time  at  least,  thou  art  fully  con- 
versant with  English ; 
But,  ahouldst  thou  stumble  at  all,  lo  1  Pope  close  at 

hand  to  assist  theei 

Lnat  of  the  poets  of  Rome  I  thou  never  wouldst 

dream  from  what  region 
Cometh  this  greeting  to  thee ;  no  bard  of  thy  kind 

hath  yet  mounted 
Up  to  the  stars  of  the  wise,  from  the  bounds  of  the 

Ocean  Atlantic. 
Green  yet  the  world  of  the  West,  how  should  it 

yield  matter  for  satire  f 
Hither  no  doubt,  from  thy  Latium,  the  stone-eating 

husband  of  Rhea 
Fled  from  the  vices  of  men,  as  thou  in  thy  turn, 

rather  later, 
Went  to  Pentapolia    Here,  the  Satumian  age  is 

restored: 
Witness  Astnea's  own  form  on  the  dome  of  the  pa- 
lace of  justice  I 
Here,  in  his  snug  little  cot,  lives  each  one  content 

with  his  neighbor, 
Envy,  nor  Hatred,  nor  Lust,  nor  any  bad  passion, 

triumphant ; 
Avarice  known  not  in  name, — ^for  devil  a  aoul  hath 

a  stiver. 

How  then,  you  ask,  do  we  live  f  0,  nothing  on 
earth  is  more  simple ! 

A.  has  no  coat  to  his  back;  or  B.  ia  deficient  in 
breeches ; 

C.  makes  them  both  without  charge,  and  comes  upon 
^  A«  for  his  slippers. 

While  for  his  shelterless  head  B.  gratefully  shapes 
him  a  beaver, 

T  is  the  perfection  of  peace  t  social  union  most  fully 
accomplished ! 

Man  18  a  brother  to  man,  not  a  rival,  or  alave,  or  op- 
pressor. 

Nay,  in  the  compact  of  love,  aU  eraatures  an  joy- 
ful partakers. 


TBX  BBATB  OF  QSraUI.  PIZB. 

Twos  on  the  glorious  day 

When  our  valiant  triple  band* 
Drove  the  British  troops  away 

From  their  strong  and  chosen  stand ; 
When  the  city  York  was  taken. 

And  the  Bloody  Cross  hauled  down 

From  the  walls  of  the  town 
Its  defenders  had  foi'saken. 

The  ffallant  Pike  had  moved 

A  hurt  foe  to  a  apot 
A  little  more  removed 

From  the  death-shower  of  the  ahot; 
And  he  himself  was  seated 

On  the  fragment  of  an  oak, 

And  to  a  captive  spoke. 
Of  the  troops  be  had  defeated. 

He  was  seated  in  a  place, 

Not  to  shun  the  leaden  rain 
He  had  been  the  first  to  face, 

And  now  burned  to  brave  again. 
But  had  chosen  that  position 

Till  the  ofiicer's  return 

The  truth  who  *d  gone  to  learn 
Of  the  garrison's  condition. 

When  suddenly  the  ground 

With  a  dread  convulsion  shook. 
And  arose  a  frightful  sound, 

And  the  sun  was  hid  in  smoke ; 
And  huge  stones  and  rafters,  driven 

Athwart  the  heavy  rack. 

Fell,  fatal  on  their  track 
As  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven. 

Hien  two  hundred  men  and  more, 

Of  our  bravest  and  our  best. 
Lay  all  ghastly  in  their  gore. 

And  the  hero  with  the  net 
On  their  folded  arms  they  laid  him ; 

But  he  raised  his  dying  breath : 
"On,  men,  avenge  the  death 
Of  your  general  t"    They  obeyed  him. 

They  obeyed.    Three  cheers  they  g^ve, 

Closed  their  scattered  ranks,  and  on. 
Though  their  leader  found  a  grave. 

Yet  the  hostile  town  was  won. 
To  a  vessel  straight  they  bore  him 

Of  the  gallant  Chauncey's  fleets 

And,  the  conquest  complete, 
Spread  the  Briti^  flag  before  him. 

O'er  his  eyes  the  long,  last  night 

Was  already  falling  fast ; 
But  came  back  again  the  light 

For  a  moment ;  't  was  Uie  last 
With  a  victor's  joy  they  fired, 

'Neath  his  head  by  signs  he  bade 

The  trophy  should  be  laid ; 
And,  thus  pillowed.  Pike  expired. 

BDWARD  &  GOULD. 

Edwabd  S.  GrouLD,  a  merdiant  of  New  York, 
whose  occasional  literary  pabHcataons  belong  to 
several  departments  of  llteratmie,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Judge  Gouldt  of  Oonnecticat,  and  was  born  at 


*  The  troops  that  landed  to  the  attack  were  In  three  dlvl- 
slooa. 

t  James  Gould  (1770-1888)  wm  the  dMcendaat  of  aa  Enaltah 
flunilj  which  early  settled  in  America  He  was  educated  at 
Yale;  studied  with  Judge  Beeve  at  the  law  school  at  L!toh- 
fleld ;  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  become  associated  with 
him  in  the  condnct  of  that  institution.  The  school  became 
highly  dlstinnilshed  by  the  acomen  and  abflf^  of  its  chief  In* 
strnctors  and  the  many  dlstlngnisbed  poplb  who  went  forta 
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Litchfield  in  that  state  May  11,1 808.  As  a  writer 
of  Tales  and  Sketche9,he  was  one  of  the  early  con- 
tributors  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  has 
since  frequently  employed  his  pen  in  the  newspa- 
per and  periodical  literature  of  the  times ;  in  Mr. 
Charles  ICing^s  American  in  its  latter  days,  where 
his  signature  of  **  Cassio*^  was  well  known ;  in  the 
New  World,  the  Mirror,  the  Dterary  World,  and 
other  journals.  In  lh36,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New 
York,  ^^  American  Criticism  on  American  Litera- 
ture,** in  which  he  opposed  tlie  prevalent  spirit  of 
ultra-laudation  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  IJio 
country.  In  1889,  he  published  a  translation 
of  Dumas's  travels  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petra?a ; 
in  1841,  the  Progress  of  democracy  by  the  same 
author;  and  in  1842--8,  he  published  through  the 
enterprising  New  World  press,  Translations  of 
Dninas^s  Inipres&>ions  of  Travel  in  Switzerland; 
Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet  and  Father  Goriot;  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Ilaiidsoine  Pocopin  and  A.  Koyer  s 
Charles  de  Bourbon. 

In  1848,  he  al:>o  published  T7i€  Sleep  Eider ^  or 
the  Old  Boy  in  the  Omuihvs^  by  t/ie  Man  in  the 
Claret- Colored  Coat;  a  designation  wliich  grew 
out  of  an  incident  at  the  City  Arsenal  during  the 
exciting  election  times  of  1834.  A  riot  occurred 
in  the  sixth  ward,  which  tne  police  failed  to  sup- 
press, and  certain  citizens  volunteered  to  put  it 
down.  They  took  forcible  possession  of  tlie  Ar- 
senal and  supplied  themselves  with  arms  against 
the  opposition  of  Gren.  Arculariu-«,  the  keeper. 
Gen.  A.  made  a  notable  report  of  the  assault  to 
the  legihlature,  in  which  an  unknown  individual 
in  a  claret-colored  coat  was  the  hero :  and  the 
tenn,  the  nmn  in  the  claret-colored  coat,  imme- 
diately becamea  by-word.  Mr.Gould  wrote  for  the 
Mirror  a  parody  on  the  report,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  celebrated  ^^Manin  Claret,''  which  made  a 
great  hit  in  literary  circles.  The  Sleep  Rider  is  a 
clever  book  of  Sketches,  a  scries  of  dramatic  and 
colloquial  Essays,  presented  aller  the  runaway 
fashion  of  Sterne. 

As  a  specimen  of  its  peculiar  manner,  we  may 
cite  a  brief  chapter,  which  has  a  gknce  at  the 
novelist. 


JMiCH. 

MUXCQAUSSV. 

I  have  ever  sympathized  deeply  with  the  writer 
of  fiction ;  the  novelist,  that  is,  et  id  geniie  omne. 

He  sustains  a  heavier  load  of  responsibility— 

I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir.  I  know  you  are  nice 
in  the  matter  of  language ;  and  that  word  was  not 
English  when  the  noblest  works  in  English  litera- 
ture were  written.  Bat  sir,  though  I  dread  the 
principle  of  innovation,  I  do  feel  that  "  responsibili- 
ty" is  indispNensable  at  the  present  day :  it  saves  a 
curcumlocution,  in  expressing  a  common  thought, 
and  there  is  no  other  word  that  performs  its  exact 
duty.  Besides,  did  not  the  immortal  Jackson  use  it 
and  take  it? 

I  say,  then,  He  sustains  a  heavier  load  of  respon- 


tram  It,  Inolndlng  John  G.  Calhoun,  John  M.  Glavton,  John  Y. 
MasoD.  Levi  Woodbnry,  Francis  L.  Bswks,  Ondge  Tberoa 
Metealf,  Junes  G.  Kloo,  Daniel  Lord,  Wllllsm  G.  Wetmoro, 
and  George  Griffin,  of  the  bar  of  New  York.  In  ISlfi,  Mr. 
Gonld  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Ba- 
preme  Court  of  Errors  of  ConDecticnt  His  legal  reputation 
survives  in  his  well  known  law  book,  TV-mMm  on  1m  Frin" 
oto^  of  Pleading  in  Civil  AcHatu. 

There  is  a  memoir  of  Judge  Gould  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Uolllster's  History  of  Connectiont,  18fi& 


sibility  than  any  other  maa  Pint  of  all,  he  must 
invent  bis  plot--a  task  which,  at  tlib  time  of  the 
world,  and  after  tlie  libraries  that  have  been  written, 
is  no  trifle.  Hieu,  he  must  create  a  certain  number 
of  characters  for  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  iiste, 
he  becomes  answerable.  He  must  employ  them  ju- 
diciously ;  he  must  make  them  all— from  a  cabin- 
boy  to  a  King— epeok  French  and  utter  profound 
wisdom  on  every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  sub- 
ject— ^taking  special  care  that  no  one  of  them,  by 
any  ehance,  shall  feel,  think,  act,  or  speak  as  any 
human  being,  in  real  life,  ever  did  or  would  or  could 
feel,  think,  act,  or  speak ;  and  in  the  meantime,  and 
durii.g  all  time,  he  must,  by  a  process  at  once  natu- 
ral, dexterous,  and  superhuman,  relieve  these  people 
from  nil  embarrassments  and  (^uaiidaries  into  which, 
in  his  moments  of  fervid  iiibpiration,  he  has  inadver- 
tently thrown  them. 

Kow,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it 
this  is  a  serious  business. 

The  hbtorinn,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  simple  toeik 
to  perform.  His  duty  is  light  He  has  merely  to 
tell  the  truth.  His  wisdom,  bis  invention,  his  dexte> 
rity,  all  go  for  nothing.  I  grant  you,  some  histori- 
ans have  gained  a  sort  of  reputation — ^but  how  ean 
they  deserve  it  when  all  that  is  true  in  their  books 
is  borrowed ;  and  all  that  is  original,  is  probably 
false? 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  reflection — which,  in 
good  sooth,  is  not  very  profound,  though  perhaps 
ut>t  the  less  useful  on  that  account — while  mending 
my  pen :  and  I  felicitated  in  vsclf  that  I  was  no  dealer 
in  fiction.  For,  said  I,  had  I  invented  this  narrative 
and  rashly  put  nine  people  into  a  magnetic  slumber 
in  an  omnibus,  how  should  I  ever  get  them  out 
again? 

Fortunately,  I  stand  on  smooth  ground  here.  I 
am  telling  the  truth.  I  am  relating  events  as  they 
occurred.  I  am  telling  you,  my  dear  sir,  what  ac- 
tually took  place  in  this  omnibus,  and  I  hope  to  in- 
form you,  ere  long,  what  took  place  out  of  it.  In 
short,  I  am  a  historian,  whose  simple  duty  is  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  direct  line. 

And  LOW,  hnving  mended  my  pen,  I  will  get  on  as 
fast  OS  the  weather  hiA  the  state  of  the  roads  per- 
mit 

The  same  year  Mr.  Gould  published  an  Ahridg- 
mejit  of  AliwiCe  11  story  of  £rroj:e  in  a  single 
octavo  volume,*  which  from  the  labor  and  care 
bestowed  upon  it  has  claims  of  its  own  to  con- 
sideration. The  entire  work  of  Alison  was  con- 
densed from  the  author's  ten  volumes,  and  entire- 
ly re  written,  every  material  fact  being  preserved 
while  errors  were  corrected ;  a  work  the  more 
desirable  in  consequence  of  the  diffuse  style  and 
occasional  negligence  of  the  original  author.  The 
numerous  editions  which  the  book  has  since  pass- 
ed tlirough,  afford  best  proof  of  its  utility  and 
fiuthful  execution. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Gould  published  The  Very  Agc^^ 
a  comedy  written  for  the  stage.  The  plot  tum^i 
on   distinctions  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  as- 


*  Historj  of  Europe,  fttim  the  Gommenoemont  of  tlie  French 
BevolotloD  In  1788  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  181^ 
bj  Arehibeld  AUson,  F.B.8.S.,  Advooste,  sbridced  from  toe 
last  London  edition,  ibr  the  use  of  senenl  readers,  ooUeges, 
academies,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  by  Edward  a. 
Qoold.  4th  ed.  Now  York.    A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.  184S.  Svo.  pp. 

t  **  The  Yerj  Age,**  a  oomedj  In  fi,Te  acts—'*  to  hold  as 
*twere  the  mirror  op  to  nature ;  to  show  vlrtoe  her  own  fea- 
ture, ecom  her  own  image,  and  Ihe  wry  age  and  bodr  of  the 
time  his  form  and  pre8Sure."->Hamlet  By  Edward  &  Gould. 
New  York.   D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1800.   18mo.  ppw  168. 
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samptioii  by  one  of  tlie  characters  of  the  favorable 
position  in  the  intrigne  of  a  foreign  Count;  while 
a  serions  element  is  introduced  in  the  female  re- 
venge of  a  West  Indian,  who  had  been  betrayed 
in  her  youth  by  the  millionaire  of  the  piece. 

John  W.  Gould,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  Nov.  14,  1814.  He 
was  a  very  successful  writer  of  tales  and  sketches 
of  the  sea ;  his  fine  talents  having  been  directed 
to  that  department  of  literature  by  one  or  more 
long  voyages  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  died  of  oonsamption,  at  sea,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Oct.  1,  1888. 

His  writings  were  originidly  published  in  de- 
tached numbers  of  the  Nvsw  York  Mirror  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  the  years  1884-5; 
and  after  his  death,  in  .1888,  were  collected 
in  a  handsome  volume,  containing  also  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  his  private  journal  of  the 
voyage  on  which  he  died.  This  volume  was 
issued  by  his  brothers  for  private  circulation 
only  *  The  tales  and  sketches  of  the  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Foreeastls  Yams^  were  pub- 
lished by  the  New  World  press  in  1848,  and  in  a 
new  edition  by  Stringer  &  Townsend,  New  York, 
1864. 

An  unfinished  story  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death,  will  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  Mr.  Gould's  descriptive  powers.  The  frag- 
ment is  entitled 

MAX   OTXEBOABD. 

"  Meet  her,  quartermaster  I  **  hailed  the  officer  of 
the  deck ;  "  hold  on,  everybody  I  ** 

Tom  finom  my  grasp  upon  the  capstan  by  a  moun- 
tain-wav^e  which  swept  as  in  its  power,  I  was  borne 
over  the  lee-bulwarks ;  and  a  rope  which  I  grasped 
in  my  possnge,  not  being  belayed,  unrove  in  my 
bands,  and  I  was  buried  in  the  sea. 

*'  Man  overboard  I  **  rang  along  the  decks.  "  Cut 
away  the  life-buoy ! " 

Stunned  and  strangling,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
mstinctively  struck  out  for  the  ship;  while,  clear 
above  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  oash  of  the  cold, 
terrible  sea,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  trumpet  came 
full  on  my  ear : 

'*  Man  the  weather  main  and  maintop-sail  braces ; 
slack  the  lee  ones;  round  in;  stand  by  to  lower 
away  the  lee-quarter  boat  I " 

My  first  plunge  for  the  ship,  whose  dim  outline  I 
could  scarcely  perceive  in  the  almost  pitchy  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  most  fortunately  brought  me 
within  reach  of  Uie  life-buoy  grating.  Climbinff 
upon  this,  I  used  the  faithless  rope,  still  in  my  hand, 
to  lash  myself  fast;  and,  thus  freed  from  the  fear  of 
immediate  drowning,  I  oould  more  quietly  watch 
and  wait  for  rescue. 

The  ship  was  now  hidden  from  m^  sight;  but, 
being  to  leeward,  I  could  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness make  out  her  whereabout,  and  judge  of  tlie 
motions  on  board.  Directly,  a  siffnal-lantem  glanced 
at  her  peak ;  and  oh !  how  brightly  shone  that  soli- 
tary  beam  on  my  straining  eye  I — for,  though  res- 
cued from  immediate  peril,  what  other  succor  could 
I  look  for,  during  that  fearful  swell,  on  which  no 
boat  could  live  a  moment  7  What  could  I  expect 
save  a  lingering,  horrid  death  f 
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Within  a  cable's  length,  lay  m^  fioatir.g  home, 
where,  ten  minutes  before,  not  a  hghtcr  heart  than 
mine  was  indosed  by  her  frowning  bulwarks;  and, 
though  so  near  that  I  could  hear  the  rattling  of  her 
cordage  and  the  rustling  thunder  of  her  canvas,  I 
could  also  hear  those  orders  from  her  trumpet  which 
extinguished  hope. 

"Uelay  all  with  that  boat!'*  said  a  voice  that  I 
knew  right  well ;  *'  she  can't  live  a  minute ! " 

My  heart  died  within  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
in  despair.  Next  fell  upon  my  ear  the  rapia  notes 
of  the  drum  beating  to  quarters,  with  all  the  clash, 
and  tramp,  and  rour  of  a  night  aiann;  while  I  could 
also  faintly  hear  the  mustering  of  the  divisions, 
which  was  done  to  ascertain  toAo  was  missing. 
Then  came  the  hissing  of  a  rocket,  which,  bright 
and  clear,  soared  to  heaven ;  and  again  £slling,  its 
momentary  glare  was  quenched  m  the  waves. 

Drifting  from  the  ship,  the  hum  died  away :  but 
see— that  sheet  of  flame! — the  thunder  of  a  gun 
boomed  over  the  stormy  sea.  Now  the  blaae  of  a 
blue-light  illumines  the  darkness,  revealing  the 
toll  spars  and  white  canvass  of  the  ship.  Ml 
near  me! 

"  Maintop  there ! "  came  the  hail  again,  "  do  you 
see  him  to  leeward  f  " 

"  No,  sir ! "  wns  the  chill  reply. 

The  ship  now  remained  stationary,  with  her 
lig'it  aloft ;  but  I  could  perceive  nothing  more  for 
some  minutes  ;   they  have  given  me  up  for  lost. 

That  I  could  see  the  ship,  those  on  board  well 
knew,  provided  X  had  gained  the  buoy :  but  their 
obJ()ct  was  to  discover  me,  and  now  several  blue- 
lights  were  burned  at  once  on  various  parts  of 
the  rigging.  How  plainly  could  I  see  her  roll- 
ing in  the  swell! — at  one  moment  engulfed,  and 
in  the  next  rising  clear  above  the  wave,  her  bright 
masts  and  white  sails  glancing,  the  mirror  of  hope, 
in  this  fearftd  illumination ;  while  I,  covered  with 
the  breaking  surge,  was  tossed  wildly  about,  now 
on  the  crest,  now  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

**  There  he  is.  Sir!  right  abeam  I "  shouted  twenty 
voices,  as  I  rose  upon  a  wave. 

'*  Man  the  braees  I "  was  the  quick,  dear,  and  joy- 
ous reply  of  the  trumpet:  while,  to  cheer  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  drowning  seaman,  the  martial  tones  of 
the  bugle  rung  out,  **Boarder9,  away  I  **  and  the 
shrill  call  of  the  boatswain  piped,  "  Hani  taut  and 
belay ! "  and  the  noble  ship,  blazing  with  light,  fell 
off  before  tlie  wind. 

A  new  danger  now  awaited  me ;  for  the  immense 
hull  of  the  sloop-of-war  came  plunging  around, 
bearing  directly  down  upon  me ;  while  her  increased 
proximity  enabled  me  to  discern  all  the  minutia  of 
the  ship,  and  even  to  recognise  the  face  of  the  first 
lientenaai,  as,  trumpet  in  lumd,  he  stood  on  the  fore- 
castle. 

Nearer  yet  she  came,  while  I  could  move  only  as 
the  wave  tossed  me ;  and  now,  the  end  of  her  flying- 
jib-boom  is  almost  over  my  head  I 

**  Hard  a-port  I "  hailed  the  trumpet  at  this  criti- 
cal moment ;  **  round  in  weather  main-braces ;  right 
the  helm !  * 

The  spray  from  the  bows  of  the  ship,  as  she  came 
up,  dashed  over  me,  and  the  increased  swell  buried 
me  for  an  instant  under  a  mountain- wave ;  emerging 
from  which,  there  lay  my  ship,  hove-to,  not  her 
length  to  windward  f 

"Garnet,"  hailed  the  lieutenant  from  the  lee- 
gangway,  **  are  you  there,  my  lad  f  * 

''Ay,  ay,  Sir!"  I  shouted  in  reply;  though  I 
doubted  whether,  in  the  storm,  the  response  oould 
reach  him;  but  llie  thundertoned  cheering  whidli, 
despite  the  discipline  of  a  nuuM>f-war,  now  rung 
from  the  decks  and  rigging,  put  that  fear  at  rest, 
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and  my  heart  bounded  with  rapture  in  the  joyom 
hope  of  a  speedy  rescue. 

"AU  ready?"  hailed  the  lieutenant  again: 
"heave I"  and  four  ropes,  with  aniall  floats  at- 
tached, were  thrown  from  the  ship  and  fell  aroaud 
me.  None,  however,  actnallv  touched  me ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  ezperiineiit  bailed ;  for  I  could  not 
move  my  unwieldy  grating,  and  dared  not  leave  it ; 
as  by  so  doing,  I  might  in  that  fearful  swdl  miss  the 
rope,  be  unable  to  regain  my  present  position,  aud 
drown  between  the  two  chances  of  escape. 

I  was  so  near  to  the  ship  that  I  could  recognise  the 
faces  of  the  crew  on  her  illuminated  deck,  and  hear 
the  officers  as  they  told  me  where  the  ropes  lay ; 
but  the  fearful  alternative  I  have  mentioneo,  caused 
me  to  hesitate,  r.util  I,  being  so  much  lighter 
than  the  vessel,  found  myself  fast  drifting  to  lee- 
ward. I  then  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  but  as 
I  measured  the  distance  of  the  nearest  float  with  my 
eye,  my  resolution  a^ain  faltereil,  and  the  precious 
and  final  opportunity  was  lost  I  Now,  too,  the 
storm  which,  as  if  in  compassion,  had  temporarily 
lulled,  roared  again  in  fiul  fury;  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship  required  that  she  should  be  put  upon  her 
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ASA  ORE£N£. 

Asa  Grebnv  was  a  physician  of  New  England, 
who  caine  to  New  York  about  1880,  and  finally 
established  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Beekman 
street.  He  was  the  au^or  of  The  TraveU  of  Ex- 
Barber  FribbleUm^  a  satire  on  Fidler  and  other 
scribbling  English  tourists;  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures ofl/r.  DodimueDuchfiorthy  A,N  Q,^  to  which 
ii  added  tlie  History  <tf  a  Steam  Doctor^  a  semi- 
mock-heroic  biography  of  a  spoiled  child,  who 
grows  up  to  b  J  an  awkward  clown,  but  is  gradually 
ronnded  off  into  a  country  practitioner  of  repute. 
The  incidents  of  the  story  are  slight^  and  the 
whole  is  in  the  style  of  the  broadest  &roe,  but 
gennine  humor.  This  appeared  in  1838. 


n  1884  he  published  The  Perils  of  Pearl  Street, 
including  a  Taste  of  the  Dangers  of  WaU  Street, 
hy  a  Late  Merchant,  a  narrative  of  the  fortunes 
or  misfortunes  of  a  country  lad,  who  comes  to 
New  York  in  search  of  wealth,  obtains  a  clerk- 
ship, next  becomes  a  dealer  on  his  own  account, 
fails,  and  after  a  few  desperate  shifts,  settles  down 
as  a  professor  of  book-keeping,  and,  bv  the  venture 
of  the  volume  before  us,  of  book-making. 

The  Perils  of  Pearl  street  is  in  a  quieter  tone 
than  Dodimus  Duckworth,  but  shares  in  its 
humor.  Peter  Funks  and  drumming,  shinning 
and  speculations,  with  the  skin-fiint  operations  or 
boarding-house  keepers,  are  its  chief  topics. 
Greene  was  also  the  author  of  anotlier  volume, 
A  Glance  at  New  York,  which  bears  his  imprint 
as  publisher  in  1887,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Evening  Transcript,  a  pleasant  daily 
paper  of  New  York.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
store  one  morning  in  the  year  1887. 


FRO  ruvK. 


The  firm  of  Smirk,  Quirk  A  Go.  affected  a  neat 
parade  and  bustle  in  the  way  of  buainesa  lliey 
employed  a  larse  number  of  clerks,  whom  they 
boarded  at  the  dmerent  hotels,  for  the  oonvenienoe 
of  drumming;  beaides  each  member  of  the  firm 
boarding  in  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  purpose; 
They  hiMl  an  immense  pile  of  large  bozes,  sucn  as 


are  used  for  packing  dry-goods,  constantly  before 
their  door,  blocking  up  the  side-walk  so  that  it  was 
n«wly  impoMble  to  p«a.  They  .dvertiMd  bigely 
in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  and  made  many 
persona  believe,  what  they  boasted  themselves, 
that  they  sold  more  dry-goods  than  any  house  in  the 
city. 

0ut  those  who  were  behind  the  curtain,  knew 
better.  They  knew  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  vain 
boast  and  empty  show.  They  knew  that  Peter  Funk 
was  much  employed  about  toe  premises,  and  putting 
the  best  poesiMe  face  upon  every  thing. 

By  the  by,  speaking  of  PRsa  Fukk,  I  must  give  a 
short  history  of  that  distinguished  personage.  When, 
or  where,  he  was  born,  1  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Neither  do  I  know  who  were  his  parents^  or  what 
was  his  bringing  up.  He  might  have  been  the  child 
of  thirty-six  fathers  for  aught  1  know ;  and  instead 
of  being  brought  up,  have,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is, 
come  up  himself 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  has  been  known  among 
merchants  time  out  of  mind ;  and  though  he  is  des- 
pised and  hated  by  some,  he  is  much  employed  and 
cherished  by  oUiers.  He  is  a  little,  bustun|p,  active, 
smiling,  bowing,  scraping,  quizsical  fellow,  m  a  pow- 
dered wig,  Londoii-Drown  coat,  drab  kerseymere 
breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings. 

This  is  the  standing  jwrtrait  of  Peter  Funk, — if  a 
being,  who  changes  his  figure  every  day,  every  hour, 
and  periiape  every  minute,  may  be  said  to  have  any 
sort  of  fixed  or  regular  form.  The  truth  is,  Peter 
Funk  is  a  very  Proteus;  and  those  who  behold  him 
in  one  shape  to-day,  may,  if  they  will  watch  his 
transformations,  behold  him  in  a  hundred  different 
forms  on  the  morrow.  Indeed  there  is  no  calculating, 
from  his  present  appearance,  in  what  shape  he  wul 
be  likely  to  figure  next  He  changes  at  will,  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  his  employers. 

His  mind  is  as  flexible  as  his  person.  He  has  no 
soruples  of  conscience.  He  is  ready  to  be  employed 
in  aO  manner  of  deceit  and  deviltry ;  and  he  cares 
not  who  his  employers  are,  if  they  only  give  him 
plenty  of  businesa.  In  short,  he  is  the  most  active, 
industrious,  accommodating,  dishonest,  unprincipled, 
convenient  little  varlet  that  ever  lived. 

Besides  all  the  vai-ious  qualities  I  have  mentioned, 
Peter  Funk  seems  to  be  endowed  with  ubiquity—- or 
at  least  with  the  faculty  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time.  If  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  he  serve  so  many  masters  at  once  t  How 
could  he  be  seen  in  one  part  of  Pearl  street  buying 
eoods  at  auction ;  in  another  part,  standing  at  the 
door  with  a  quill  behind  each  ear;  and  in  a  third, 
figuring  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  goods,  or  cooped 
up  on  tiie  shelf,  making  ashow  of  merchandise  where 
all  was  emptiness  behind  f  ^ 

With  this  account  of  Peter  Funk,  my  readers  have 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  gathered  some  idea  of  his 
character.  If  not,  I  m\ist  inform  them  that  he  is  the 
very  imp  of  deception ;  that  his  sole  occupation  is  to 
deceive ;  and  that  he  is  only  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  such  being  nis  known  character  in 
the  mercantile  community,  his  name  is  sometimes 
used  figuratively  to  signify  any  thing  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  deception^Kir  as  the  sharp 
ones  say,  to  gull  the  flats. 

Such  being  the  various  and  aocommodating  cha- 
racter of  Peter  Funk,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
his  services  should  be  in  great  demand.  Accordingly 
he  is  very  much  employe  in  Pearl  street,  sometimes 
under  one  name,  and  sometimes  under  another — ^for 
I  should  have  mentioned,  as  a  part  of.  his  character, 
that  he  is  exoeedingly  apt  to  change  names,  and  has 
as  many  aliases  as  the  most  expert  rogue  in  Bride- 
well or  the  Court  of  Seesiona     Sometunes  he  takes 
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the  uame  of  John  Smith,  sometimes  James  Smith, 
and  sometimes  simply  Mr.  Smith.  At  other  times  he 
is  colled  Roger  Brow  a,  Simon  White,  Bob  Johnson, 
or  Tommy  Thompson.  In  short,  he  has  an  endless 
Tariety  of  names,  under  which  he  passes  before  the 
world  for  so  many  different  persoiiSw  The  initiated 
only  know,  and  every  body  else  is  gulled. 

reter  Fank  is  a  ^reat  hand  at  auctions.  He  is 
eonstantly  present,  bidding  up  the  goods  as  though 
he  was  (determined  to  buy  everything  before  hiin. 
He  is  well  known  for  bidding  higher  than  any  body 
else;  or  at  aU  events  ranning  up  an  artiole  to  the 
very  hiffhest  notch,  though  he  finally  lets  the  oppos- 
ing bidder  take  it,  merely,  as  he  says,  to  accommo- 
date him — 3r,  not  particaiarly  wanting  the  article 
himself,  he  professes  to  have  bid  upon  it  solely  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  great  pity  so  fine  a  piece  of 
goods  should  ga  so  very  far  beneath  its  value. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  little  fellow 
attending  an  auction  in  his  powdered  wig,  his 
brown  coat,  hij  drab  kerseys,  as  &t  as  a  pig,  as 
sleek  as  a  mole,  a: id  smiling  with  the  most  nappy 
countenance,  as  if  he  were  about  to  make  his  fortune. 
It  Lb  no  uncommon  thing,  to  see  him  standing  near 
the  aactioaeer,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  keeps  bobbing 
his  head  in  token  of  bidding-^*'  A  superb  piece  of 
goods  I  a  fine  piece  of  goods  I  great  pity  it  should 
go  so  cheap— -I  don't  want  it,  but  ril  give  another 
twonty-five  cents,  rather  than  it  should  go  for 
nothiiig."  The  opposite  bidder  is  probably  some  no- 
vice from  the  oouatry^-some  honest  Johnny  Raw, 
who  is  shrewd  enough  in  what  he  understands,  but 
has  never  in  his  life  heard  of  Peter  Funk.  Seeing 
so  very  knowing  and  respectable  a  looking  man, 
bidding  upo:i  the  piece  of  goods  and  praising  it  ;ip 
at  every  nod,  he  naturally  thinks  it  must  be  a  great 
bargain,  and  he  is  determined  to  have  it,  let  it  cost 
what  it  will.  The  result  is,  that  he  gives  fifty  per 
cent  more  for  the  article  than  it  is  worth  ,  and  the 
auctioneer  and  Peter  Funk  are  ready  to  burst  with 
laughter  at  the  prodigious  gull  they  have  made  of 
the  poor  countryman. 

By  thus  running  up  goods,  Peter  is  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  auctioneers,  though  he  never  pays  them 
a  cent  of  money.  Indeed  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
purchase,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  auctioneer  that  he 
should.  Goods  nevertheless  are  frequently  struck 
off  to  him ;  and  then  the  salesman  cries  out  the  name 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  among  the 
hundred  aliases  of  Peter  Funk,  as  the  purchaser. 
But  the  goods,  on  such  occasions,  are  always  taken 
back  by  the  auctioneer,  agreeably  to  a  secret  under- 
standing between  him  and  Peter. 

In  a  word,  Peter  Funk  is  the  great  under-bidder  at 
all  the  auctions,  and  might  with  no  little  propriety 
be  styled  the  under^bidder  general  But  this  sort 
of  characters  are  both  unlawful  and  unpopular— not 
to  say  odious — ^and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  for 
Peter  Funk,  tUiat  the  uuder-bidder.  to  have  so 
many  aliases  to  his  name,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
be  detected  in  the  underhanded  practice  of  under- 
bidding. 

To  avoid  detection,  however,  he  sometimes  resorts 
to  other  tricks,  amons  which  one  is,  to  act  the  part 
of  a  ventriloauist,  and  appear  to  be  several  different 
persons,  bidding  in  different  places.  He  has  the 
Knack  of  changing  his  voice  at  will,  and  counterfeit- 
ing that  of  sundry  well-known  persons;  so  that 
go^s  are  sometimes  knocked  off  to  gentlemen  who 
ave  never  opened  their  mouths. 

But  a  very  common  trick  of  Peter*s,  is,  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  cellar,  from  whence,  through  a 
convenient  hole  near  the  auctioneer,  his  voice  is 
heard  bidding  for  goods;  and  nobody,  but  those 
m  the  secret,  know  flrom  whence  the  sound  pro- 


ceeds. This  is  acting  the  part  of  Peter  Funk  in  the 
cellar. 

But  Peter,  for  the  most  part,  is  fond  of  being  seen 
in  some  shape  or  other;  and  it  matters  little  what, 
so  that  he  can  aid  his  employers  in  carrying  on  a 
system  of  deception.  He  will  figure  in  the  shape 
of  a  box,  bale,  or  package  of  goods;  he  will  ap- 
pear in  twenty  different  places,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  shelf  of  a  jobbei' — sometimes  representing  a 
specimen  of  English,  French,  or  other  goods— -but 
being  a  mere  shadow,  and  nothing  else— a  phan- 
tasma — a  show  without  the  substance.  In  this  manner 
it  was,  that  he  often  figured  in  the  service  of  Smirk, 
Quirk  (k  Co. ;  and  while  people  were  astonished  at 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  goods  they  had  in  their 
store,  two  thirds  at  least  of  the  show  was  owing  to 
Peter  Funk. 

WILLIAM  B.  GALLAGHER 

WiLUAMD.GALLAOHBB,one  of  the  leading  Writers 
of  the  West,  was  bom  at  Philadelpliia  in  1808. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  after  tlio  Ihilnre  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1798,  in  whicli  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  on 
the  popular  side. 

After  his  death  hia  widow,  removed  in  1816 
to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Cincinnati,  where  the 
son  became  a  printer.  As  with  many  others 
of  the  same  craft,  the  setting  of  type  was 
after  a  while  exchanged  for  the  production  of 
"  copy."  Mr.  Gullagher  became  editor  of  a  lite- 
rary periodical,  the  Cincinnati  Mirror,  which  he 
continued  for  sometime,  contributing  to  its  pages 
from  his  own  pen  a  number  of  prose  tales  and 
poems,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
enterprise,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  pioneer 
literary  efforts,  was  pecuniarily  nnsuccessfuL 
During  a  portion  of  its  career,  Mr.  Gallagher  also 
edited  the  Western  Literary  Journal,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  a  work  which  closed  a  brief  existence 
in  1886.  He  has  since  been  connected  with  the 
Hesperian^  a  publication  of  a  similar  character, 
and  of  a  similarly  brief  duration. 

The  first  production  of  Mr.  Oallagher  which 
attracted  general  pnblic  attention  was  a  poem 
published  anonymously  in  one  of  the  periodicals, 
entided  The  Wreck  of  the  Bomet  This  was  re- 
printed in  the  first  collection  of  his  poema,  pub- 
lished in  a  thin  volume  in  1885,  entitled  Errato, 
The  chief  poem  of  this  oollectiou  is  the  Penitentj 
a  Metrical  Tale. 

A  second  part  of  Errato  appeared  in  the  fall  of 
1885.  It  opens  with  The  Vonqueror^  a  poem  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty  lines  on  Napoleon.  The 
third  and  concluding  number  of  the  series  ap- 
peared in  1837,  and  contained  a  narratiye  poem 
entitled  CadwaUen,  tiie  incidents  of  which  are 
drawn  fh>m  the  Indian  conflicts  of  our  frontier 
history. 

The  chief  portions  of  Errato  are  occupied  by  a 
number  of  poems  of  description  and  refleotion, 
with  a  few  lyrical  pieces  interspersed,  all  ci  which 
possess  melody,  and  have  won  a  fkyorable  recep- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

In  1841  Mr.  Gallagher  edited  a  volume  entitled 
8eUetim8frwn  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  WetL 
a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  for  one  who  had 
done  so  much  by  his  labors  in  behalf  of  literatore, 
as  well  as  his  own  contributions  to  the  common 
stock,  to  foster  and  honor  the  necessarily  ardnooi 
pursuit  of  literatore  in  a  new  country. 
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Avoun. 

Dost  on  thy  mantle  1  dost^ 
Bright  Sonuner,  on  thy  livery  of  green  t 

A  torniih,  m  of  rust. 

Dims  thy  late  brilliant  sheen : 
And  thy  young  glories-^eaf,  and  bud,  acd  fiower- 
Ghange  cometh  oyer  them  with  every  hour. 

Tliee  hath  the  August  sun 
Looked  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  face: 
And  still  and  larily  run, 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace, 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  tiiey  went. 

Flame-like,  the  long  mid-day 

With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirred 

The  down  upon  the  spray. 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird. 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon. 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air, 
And  gossamer  web- work  on  the  sleepbg  trees! 
Ken  tlie  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze, 
The  slightest  breeae  from  the  unfreshening  west. 
Partake  the  general  languor,  and  deep  rcdfc. 

Happy,  as  man  may  be, 

Stretclied  on  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower. 

While  the  voluptnous  bee 

Robs  each  surrounding  flower. 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o'er^iis  breast, 
The  husbandman  enjoys  his  noon-day  rest 

Against  the  hazy  sky, 
ITie  thin  and  fleecy  clouds,  unmoving,  rest 

Beneath  them  for,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west, 
ITie  Tulture,  scenting  thence  its  enrrion-fare. 
Sails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air. 

Soberly,  in  the  shade. 
Repose  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  os ; 

Or  in  the  shoal  stream  wade, 

Sheltered  by  jutting  rocks : 
Tlie  fleecy  flock,  fly-scourged  and  restless,  rush 
Madly  from  fence  to  fence,  from  bush  to  bush. 

Tediously  2>ass  the  hours, 
And  yegetition  wilts,  with  blistered  root 

And  droop  the  thirsting  flowers, 

Where  the  slant  sunbeams  shoot ; 
But  of  each  toll  old  tree,  tlie  lengthening  line, 
Slow-creeping  eastward,  marks  the  day's  decline. 

Faster,  along  the  plain, 
Moyes  now  the  shi^e,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge : 

The  kine  are  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  sun. 
Welcome,  mild  eve  I— the  sultry  day  is  done. 

Pleasantly  comest  thou, 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisped-up  grass ; 

And  the  curled  corn-blades  bow. 

As  the  light  breezes  pass, 
That  their  parched  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  expand. 
Tliou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fevered  land. 

So,  to  the  thirsting  soul. 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Turneth  in  joy  above. 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  may  expand. 
And  rove,  untrammeUed,  in  that  "better  land." 


Stand  up  erect  I    Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thy  God!— who  more! 


A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  tlid  stons 
Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  tiienf— Thou  art  as  true  a  uaix 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among ; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  Great  Plan 
That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy? —the  high 

In  stotion,  or  iu  wealth  the  chief! 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by. 
With  proud  step,  ana  averted  eye  I 
Nay  1  nurse  not  aueh  belieC 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 
What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee? 

A  feather,  which  tnon  mightest  east 

Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 
The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No: — ^uncurbed  passions — low  desireH — 

Absence  of  noDle  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires^ 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 
For  ever,  till  thus  checked : 

These  are  thine  enemies— thy  worst: 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot-^ 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  aocurst 
Oh,  stond  erect  I  and  from  them  burst  I 
And  longer  suffer  not  I 

Thon  art  thyself  thine  enemy  j 
Tlie  great! — what  better  they  thaa  thou  I 

As  theirs,  is  not  tliy  will  as  free  f 

Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 
Neglected  to  endow  f 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not:  it  is  but  dust  I 
Nor  place:  uncertoin  as  the  wind! 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both— a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
Tnie  fiutfa,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then — that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod  1 

JOHN  GBEBHLBAF  WHITTIBB 

Is  of  a  Quaker  family,  established,  in  spite  of  old 
Puritan  persecutionB,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack, where,  at  the  homestead  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  Haverhill,  Massaohnsetts,  the  poet  was 
born  in  1808.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  he  lived 
at  home,  working  on  the  farm,  writing  oocasional 
veraes  for  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  and  turning  hii 
hand  to  a  little  shoemaking,  one  of  the  industrial 
resonroes  with  which  the  New  Ei^land  farmer 
sometimes  ekes  out  the&mily  sabRistenoe."^  Then 
oame  two  years  of  town  academy  learning,  when 

•  In  a  fniiial  irtide  on  Mr.  Whlttter  from  ib«  pen  of  Mr. 
w.  8.  Thayer  in  ths  North  AmerloAn  Review  for  Jolr,  1864^  to 
which  we  are  nnder  obllgatlona  for  seTeral  taiotB  in  tlie  preseiit 
notice,  there  is  this  expUnation  of  tbeBboemaklng  ineiaent  :^ 
**  Indeed,  npon  the  streniFth  of  this,  *  the  geotie  craft  of  lea- 
ther' bare  laid  ao  eepedu  eUdm  to  hiro  as  one  of  their  own 
poete:  bat  we  are  aftaid  that  mankind  woold  f-o  barefooted  If 
Bt  Crl»piD  had  never  bad  a  more  devoted  disdiilA.  It  to  eha- 
racterlstlc  of  the  thrift  of  New  Enirland  fkrmerB  to  provida 
extra  oocnpation  for  a  rainy  dny.  and  daring  the  winter  season, 
or  when  the  weather  to  too  Inclement  for  oat-of-door  work,  the 
armer  end  bto  sons  tnm  an  honest  penny  by  giving  their  at- 
tention to  some  employment  equally  remtmeratlve.  For  thto 
pnrpose  thev  have  near  the  fiirm-hoiue  a  small  abed  stocked 
w  »  «Ppropriato  implements  of  labor.    Bnt  fVom  what  we 

know  of  Whittier^  Mtb,  it  conld  not  have  been  long  befbra  he 
violated  the  Horatian  preoept  wUob  forMds  tlie  '^hmrtikv  to 
go  beyond  hto  laat** 


*- 
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he  became  editor,  in  1899,  at  Boston,  of  the 
American  Monu&otare,  a  newip^^er  in  the  tariff 
interest  In  1830  be  became  editor  of  the  paper 
vhioh  had  been  oonduoted  bj  Brdnard  at  Hart- 
ford, and  when  the  "  Remajus"  of  tfatU  poet  vere 
pabliahed  in  1 838,  he  wrote  the  pre&tory  memoir. 
In  1831  appeared,  in  a  small  octavo  Tolume,  at 
Hftrttbrd,  nis  Legsndt  of  Nea  England,  wiiich  re- 
presents a  ta«te  eorlj'  formed  bj  him  of  the 
qnMnt  Indian  and  ooloniul  superstitioDa  of  the 
oonntry,  and  wliieh  hi«  friend  Brainsrd  had  deli- 
cately touched  in  leverHl  of  his  best  poeiiis.  TItt 
Supimatvraiiim  iff  Nmo  Bnglaiid,  which  he  pub- 
lidhed  itt  1847,  nuj  Imi  oonsidereil  a  sequel  to  thii 
vnlameL  There  was  an  early  poem  pablished  by 
Whittier,  MoU  FUeher,  a  tale  of  a  witch  (rf  Na- 
hant,  which  may  be  classed  with  these  produc- 
tions, rather  poetical  essays  in  pro^e  and  verse  on 
%  bvorite  en^ect  than,  strictly  speaking,  poetical 


Kindred  in  growth  to  these,  woa  hia  Indian 
story,  Jft^JTepoTM,  which  appeared  in  1836,  and 
has  its  name  from  a  leader  among  the  Saoo  In- 
diana in  the  war  uf  1671.  It  is  a  spirited  ver- 
sion, mostly  in  the  oct«syllabio  mea.sui'o,  of  In- 
dian ofthirB  and  atiaracter  &om  the  old  uarrativeB, 
with  alady's  story  of  wrong  and  penitence,  which 
introdnccB  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Indians.  The  Bridal  ef  Penaa- 
took  is  another  Indiaji  poem,  with  ttienkuleton  of 
a  story  ont  of  Mortoii^a  New  England's  Canaan, 
which  is  made  the  veliicle  for  some  of  the  aathor'a 
flncdt  hoUad  writings  and  descriptions  of  nature. 
Another  reprtxlnction  of  this  old  period  is  the 
Lea»nfrom  MartjOnt  Smith'tJonmalj-wntUinm 
the  antique  style  brought  into  vogue  by  the  clever 
l^dy  Willonghby's  Diary.  The  fair  journaliBt, 
with  a  taste  fur  nature,  poetry,  and  character,  and 
folly  sensitive  to  the  religions  influences  of  the 
spot,  visits  New  England  in  1678,  and  writes  her 
aooonnt  of  the  mannen  and  induences  of  the 
time  to  her  coosin  in  England,  a  guiidemaa  to 


CZ^^^l^A 


whom  she  is  to  be  married.    In  point  of  delioacy 
and  happy  description,  Uiis  work  is  ftUl  of  beaa- 


tiee ;  though  the  nnnecesaary  tediDnsnesa  of  its 
form  will  remain  a  permanent  objection  to  it. 

Returning  to  the  order  of  onr  narrative,  from 
these  eiliibitions  of  Whittier's  early  tost^  we 
find  him,  after  a  few  years  spent  at  home  in  fann- 
ing, and  representing  tua  town  in  the  state  legisla- 
tnre,  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  be  was  elected  a 
seorotary  in  1839,  and  in  defence  of  its  principles 
editingthePennsylvaniaFreemaninPhiloiielpnia. 
Thi  Yoiea  <tf  Freedom,  which  form  a  section  of 
his  poems  in  the  octavo  edition  of  hia  writing^ 
afford  the  best  specimens  of  these  numerous  efi'u- 
sions.'  Tlie  importance  atlacheil  to  theiu  by  die 
abolition  party  iias  probably  thrown  into  the 
shade  some  of  the  liner  qualities  of  his  mind. 

In  18-10  Mr.  Whittier  took  up  his  resii^nce  in 
Amesburv,  Ma-saohusetts,  wliyre  his  hite  pro- 
ductions have  been  written,  aiid  whence  be  for- 
wards his  contributions  to  the  National  Era  at 
Wotihin^n ;  collecting  from  time  to  time'  bin 
articles  m  boolts. 

In  IBfiO  appeared  his  volume.  Old  Portraiit 
and  Modern  SkeUltet,  a  series  of  prose  e.'ssai's  on 
Bunyan,  Baxtci',  EUwood,  Nayler,  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  the  Qualccr  John  RuborL-,  for  the  ancients; 
and  the  Americ:ms,  Leggett,  the  abolition  writer 
Rogers,  and  the  poet  Dinsraore  for  Uie  modems. 
Ill  the  same  year  he  published  Songt  of  LahoT 
and  oth^  Poeiai,  in  which  he  seeks  to  digiii^ 
and  render  interesting  the  mechanic  arts  by  the 
associations  of  history  and  &noy.  The  Chaptl 
of  tht  Hermit*,  and  other  Poem*,  was  pub- 
li^ed  in  1853.  The  chief  poem  ooinmemoratea 
an  incident  in  the  lives  of  Rousseau  and  St. 
Herre,  when  they  were  visiting  a  hermitage,  and 
while  w^ting  for  the  monks,  Rousseau — as  the 
anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  "Studies  of  Nature," 
— proposed  some  devotional  exercises.  Whittier 
illustrates  by  this  his  Quaker  argument  for  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  soul,  which  will 
find  its  own  nutriment  for  itself. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  written  too  frequently  on  oo- 
oOMonal  topics  of  local  or  passing  interest,  to  claim 
fbr  all  bis  veraes  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry. 
Many  of  them  are  purely  didactic,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  forci  ble  newspaper  leadeis.  In  others 
ne  has  risen  readily  to  genuine  eloquence,  or  tem- 
pered his  poetic  tire  by  the  simphcity  of  true 
pathos.  Like  most  raaslera  irf  energetic  exprw- 
sion,  he  relies  upon  the  strong  Saxon  elements  of 
the  language,  the  nse  of  which  Is  noticeable  in  bis 


Dark  the  haila,  and  eold'  the  fenst — 
Gone  the  bridemuds,  gone  the  priest] 
All  a  over — idl  i*  done, 
Twain  of  yesterday  are  one  I 
Blooming  girl  snd  manhood  grey, 
Autumn  m  the  arms  of  May  1 


Bdatoo;  Hob*;  ud  Oo^lSSO^wUh  Uhutntloiii  bf  Bfl- 


BiDiid  <t  ftHind*d  npOB  OM  otthe  m 


lUuo. 

fnm 

OODneotA  

manordod  bj  hit  salghbDn  u , 

wlih  Uw  ■dTBniri'.    I  giT*  Ills  storj  u  I  bevd  It  Kiwn  a 
shlld  from  1  venanbie  tuaMf  vUluL 
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Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill ; 

All  18  dark  and  all  ia  still, 

Save  the  starlight,  save  the  breeze 

Moaning  through  the  grave-yard  trees ; 

Ajid  the  great  sea- waves  below. 

Like  the  night's  pulse,  beatiog  slow. 

From  the  brief  dream  of  a  bride 
She  hath  wakeuod,  at  his  side. 
With  half  nttered  shriek  and  start — 
Feels  she  not  his  beating  heart! 
And  the  pressure  of  his  arm, 
And  his  breathing  near  and  warm} 

lightly  from  tlie  bridal  bed  . 

Springs  that  fair  disheyelled  head,   I 
iuid  a  feeling,  new,  intense, 
Half  of  shame,  half  innooencc. 
Maiden  fear  and  wonder  speaks  ^ 

Through  her  lips  and  changing  cheeks. 

From  the  oaken  mantel  glowing 
Faintest  light  the  lamp  is  throwing 
On  the  mirror's  antique  mould. 
High-backed  chair,  and  wainscot  old. 
And,  through  faded  curtains  stealing. 
His  dark  sleeping  face  revealing. 

Listless  lies  the  strong  man  there, 
Silver^treaked  his  careless  hair ; 
Lips  of  love  have  left  no  trace 
On  that  hard  and  haughty  face ; 
And  that  forehead's  knitted  thonght 
Love's  soft  hand  hath  not  unwrought. 

"  Yet,"  she  sighs,  "  he  lores  me  well. 
More  than  wese  calm  lips  will  tell. 
Stooping  to  my  lowly  state. 
He  hath' made  me  rich  and  great. 
And  I  bless  him,  though  he  be 
Hard  and  stem  to  all  save  met" 

While  she  speaketh,  falls  the  light 
O'er  her  fingers  small  and  white ; 
Gold  and  ^em,  and  costly  ring 
Back  the  tmiid  lustre  flmg — 
Love's  selectest  gifts,  aud  rare. 
His  proud  hand  had  fastened  there. 

Gratefully  she  marks  the  glow 
From  those  tapering  lines  of  snow ; 
Fondly  o'er  the  sleeper  bending 
His  black  hair  with  golden  blending, 
In  her  soft  and  light  curess. 
Cheek  and  lip  together  press. 

Ha ! — ^that  start  of  horror  I — ^Why 
That  wild  stare  and  wilder  cry. 
Full  of  terror,  full  of  pain  f 
Is  there  madness  in  her  brain  f 
Hark  1   that  gasping,  hoarse  and  low: 
***  Spare  me— spare  me— let  me  go  I" 

God  hare  mercy  I — ^Icy  cold 
Spectral  hands  her  own  enfold. 
Drawing  silently  from  them 
Love's  fair  gifts  of  gold  and  gem, 
**  Waken  I  save  me  1"  still  as  death 
At  her  side  he  slumbereth. 

Ring  and  bracelet  all  are  gone. 
And  that  ice-cold  hand  withdrawn; 
But  she  hears  a  murmur  low. 
Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  woe. 
Half  a  sigh  and  half  a  moan : 
"  Fear  not  1  give  the  dead  her  own  I" 

Ah  I— the  dead  wife's  Toice  she  knows  1 
That  cold  hand  whose  pressure  froze, 
Once  in  warmest  life  had  borne 
Gem  and  band  her  own  hath  worn 


"Wake  thee  1  wake  thee T    Lo,hkeyfls 
Op&D.  with  a  doll  surprise. 

In  his  arms  tlie  strong  man  folds  her, 
Closer  to  his  breast  he  holds  her ; 
Trembling  limbs  his  own  are  meeting. 
And  he  feels  her  heart's  <^uiek  beating; 
*'  Nay,  my  dearest,  why  this  fear  f " 
"  Hush  1"  she  saith,  *<  Uie  dead  is  here  !" 

"Nay,  a  dream — an  idle  dream." 
But  before  the  lamp's  pale  gleam 
Tremblingly  her  hand  she  raises, — 
There  no  more  the  diamond  blazes. 
Clasp  of  pearl,  or  ring  of  gold, — 

"Ahr  shesighs,  '^ her  hand  wna cold  1* 

Broken  words  of  cheer  he  saith. 

But  his  dark  lip  quivereth. 

And  as  o'er  the  past  he  thinketh. 

From  his  young  wife's  araos  he  shrinketh; 

Can  those  soft  arms  round  him  lie, 

Underneath  his  dead  wife's  eye  f 

She  her  fair  young  head  can  rest 
Soothed  and  child-like  on  his  breast. 
And  in  trustful  innocence 
Draw  new  strength  and  eoura^  thenee ; 
He,  the  proud  man,  feels  irithm 
But  the  cowardice  of  sin  I 

She  can  murmur  in  her  thought 
Simple  prayers  her  mother  taught, 
And  His  blessed  angels  call. 
Whose  great  love  is  over  all ; 
He,  alone,  in  prayerless  pride. 
Meets  the  dark  Past  at  her  sideu 

One,  who  living  shrank  with  dread 
From  his  look,  or  word,  or  tread. 
Unto  whom  her  early  grave 
Was  as  freedom  to  the  slave. 
Moves  him  at  this  midnight  hour. 
With  the  dead's  unconscious  power  I 

Ah,  the  dead,  the  unforgot ! 

From  ttieir  solemn  homes  of  tboucht, 

Where  the  oypress  shadows  blend 

Darkly  over  foe  and  friend. 

Or  in  love  or  sad  rebuke, 

Back  upon  the  living  look. 

And  the  tenderest  ones  and  weakest^ 
Who  their  wrongs  have  borne  the  meekest, 
lifting  from  those  dark,  still  places. 
Sweet  and  sad-remembcsed  fiMses» 
O'er  the  guilty  hearts  behind 
An  unwitting  triumph  find. 

A  DBSAM  or  suimxiL 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  play ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear; 
Again  the  mosey  eartn  looks  forth. 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hill-side  cell  forsakes. 

The  muskrat  leayes  his  nook. 
The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 
Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  oh  mother  Nature  t"  ery 
Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free; 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 
Of  summer  days  to  thee  I" 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul. 
By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 
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(yenvept  from  Memory't  frozen  pole, 

Will  annny  days  appear. 
Reyiying  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  sold  its  living  powers, 
And  how  beneath  the  winter^s  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers! 

The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
Aud  ever  upon  old  Deoav 

The  greenest  mosses  cUnff. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  star-light  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  Ml ; 
For  God,  who  loyeth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  His  Hope  with  aU  I 


Blest  land  of  Judeal  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng ; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore. 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills ! — iu  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Genesaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down. 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  His  sandals  was  throwii. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green. 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat^crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galilee  I 

Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley!   where  swollen  aud 

strong, 
Thy  river,  O  Eishon,  is  sweepinff  along  ; 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the 

slain. 

There  down  from  his  mountains  stern  Zebulon  came. 
And  Nupthali's  staff,  with  his  eye-balls  of  flame, 
And  the  cliariots  of  Jnbin  rolled  harmlessly  on. 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abiuoam's  son ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  envems  which 

mQg 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess  sang, 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  oy  her  side, ' 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  iu  its  triumph  replied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  between ; 
Tliere  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  songs  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  pnlm  trees  in  beauty  still  threw 
Hieir  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  g^eet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet? 

I  tread  where  the  twklve  in  their  way-faring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of  God — 
Where  His  bleasiug  was  heard  and  His  lessons  were 

tauffht, 
'  Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing  was 

wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  came — 
These  hills  He  toiled  over  in  grief,  are  the  same — 
The  founts  where  He  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on 
His  brow  I 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet. 
But  with  dost  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her 
feet; 


For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  ha&  gone. 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  Humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  Crodf 
Where  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward  anJ 

dim. 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  I 

Kot  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when. 
In  love  and  in  meekness.  He  moved  among  men ; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of 

the  sea. 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me( 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  He  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed  him  to 

bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Yet  loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  Thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone! — but  in  glory  and 

power, 
Tlie  SFnuT  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecayiug,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  sacred  cdtar  is  burning  the  same! 

GOVS. 

Another  liand  is  beckoning  us, 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  Angel-steps 

The  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend  whose  smile 

Made  brighter  summer  hours. 
Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 

Has  left  us,  with  the  flowei-^f. 

No  paling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay ; 
No  shadow  from  the  Silent  Land 

Fell  around  our  sister's  way. 

The  li^ht  of  her  young  life  went  down, 

As  sinks  behind  the  hill 
The  glory  of  a  setting  star — 

Clear,  suddenly,  and  still. 

As  pure  and  sweet,  her  £ur  brow  seemed — 

Eternal  as  the  sky ; 
And  like  the  brook^  low  song,  her  voice— 

A  sound  which  could  not  die. 

And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere. 
To  «ve  to  Heaven  a  Shining  One, 

Who  walked  an  Angel  here. 

The  blessing  of  her  quiet  Ufe 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew ; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps  pressed. 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 

Were  in  her  very  look ; 
We  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 

A  true  and  holy  book : 

The  measure  of  a  blessed  hynm. 
To  which  our  hearts  eoold  move ; 

The  breathing  of  aa  inward  psalm ;      * 
A  canticle  of  love. 

We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer. 

And  by  the  heartn-fire^s  light ; 
We  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 

Once  more  her  sweet  **  Good  night  T 
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Then  taewM  a  ihadow  on  the  day, 

Her  unils  no  longer  eh«er« ;  * 

A  dimnew  on  the  itan  of  Light, 

Like  f yea  thaC  look  through  tears, 
^oue  nnto  our  Fathei'a  will 

One  thought  hath  reconeiled; 
Hut  He  whoM  hjve  ezccedeth  onn 

Hsth  Uken  home  HU  child. 
Fold  her,  oh  Father  t   in  thine  mma. 

And  let  her  heuceforth  be 
A  moeeiigrr  of  love  bi-tveen 

Our  hmnui  hesrta  and  Thee. 
Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  ua  and  tl>e  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  Goodnesa  strong. 
And.  grant  that  she  vho,  trembling,  kere 

Distrnil«d  all  Uer  powers, 
Har  weleome  to  her  holier  home 

The  well  beloved  of  oars. 

CHARLES  FEKNO  BOFFUAN. 

Obableb  Fenso  Hoffhan  is  the  descendant  of 
a  fomily  which  eBt&blislicd  itaelf  in  the  Sinte  uf 
Kev  York  during  its  possoeaion  by  the  Dutch. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom  he  derived 
the  name  of  Fenno,  was  an  active  politician 
and  writer  of  the  f^lerel  party  daring  Uie  ailmi- 
nistration  of  Washingtoii.  His  father,  Jodge 
HoAnon,  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  Dcited  States.  He  pleodeil  and  won  bis  first 
canse  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  nt  twenty-one 
filled  the  place  previously  occupied  by  liia  father 
in  the  Ifew  York  Legislatnre.  One  of  hia  sons 
18  Ogden  Hofiinan,  who  has  long  maintained  a 
high  poeition  aa  an  eloqaent  pleader. 


^^ 


Charlee  Fenno  Hofitnan ,  the  son  of  Judge  Hofiknan 
by  a  second  marriage,  was  bom  inthe.cil^  of  New 
York  in  1 806.  At  the  age  ofriz  years  he  waaplaced 
at  a  Latin  Grammar  School  in  the  (uty,  and  three 
years  after  was  sent  te  the  ronghkeepme  Academy, 
a  oelebrated  boarding-sohool  on  the  Hndson. 
Owing,  it  is  aaid,  to  harsh  treatment,  he  ran  away. 


RICAH  UTEBATCRK 

His  &Ukw  not  wishing  to  coerce  Iiim  nndnly,  In- 
stead of  Bending  him  bock,  plaoed  hitn  in  the 
charge  of  a  Bcottwh  gentleman  in  a  village  of  New 
Jersey.  'While  on  a  viat  home  in  1817  an  acci- 
dent  occnrred,  an  ocoonnt  of  which  is  friven  in  a 
paragraph  quoted  fhun  tlie  New  York  Gazette  in 
the  Evening  Post  of  October  Sfi,  from  which  it 
appears  that  "  he  waa  sitting  on  ConnUuidt-strect 
Dock,  with  bis  legs  hanging  over  the  wharf,  as  the 
steamboat  was  coming  in,  which  canght  one  of 
his  legs  and  crushed  it  in  a  dreadful  manner."  It 
was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  injured  limb 
above  the  knee.  Its  place  was  soppliedby  a  ooA 
snbi'titute,  which  seemed  to  form  no  impediment 
to  the  ccniinuanoe  of  the  out-divir  life  and  athletio 
eiercises  in  which  its  wearer  was  a  proficient. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Colombia  College, 
where  he  was  more  distinguished  in  tbe  debating 
society  than  in  the  class.  He  left  College  during 
his  jnnior  year,  but  afterwards  received  &e  hono- 
rary dcgreeof  Master  of  Arts  from  the  institution. 
He  next  studied  law  wilb  the  late  Hannanus 
Bleecker,  at  Albany,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  for  three 
years  in  New  York.  He  then  abandoned  a  pro- 
iMsional  for  a  literary  life,  having  already  tried 
bis  pen  in  anonymous  contributions  while  a  clerk 
to  tne  Albany  newspapers,  and  while  an  attorney 
to  the  New  York  American,  in  the  editorship  of 
which  be  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles 
King.  A  series  of  articles  by  bim,  designated  by 
a  star,  added  to  tbe  literary  reputation  of  the 
Journal. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hoffinanmadeatonrto  tbe Prairiea 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  contributed  a 
series  of  letters,  descriptive  of  its  inddentH,  to  the 
American,  which  were  collected  and  published  in 
ieS4,  in  a  couple  of  volumes  bearing  tbe  titia 
A  Winter  in  tM  Wat,  which  obtained  a  wide 
popularity  in  this  country  and  England.  Hia 
second  work,  Wild  Seenet  in  tlu  Forat  and  tk» 
Prairie,  apjieared  in  1887,  It  was  followed  by 
the  romance  of  Greyslaer,  founded  on  the  cele- 
brated Beaocbamp  munler  coae  in  Kentocky. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magarine  was  commenced 
In  18S8  under  the  editorslitp  of  Mr.  HofiVnan.  It 
was  conducted  by  him  with  spirit,  but  after  the 
ieeue  of  a  few  numbers  passed  into  tbe  hands 
of  Timothy  Flint  Ha  was  subaequently  connected 
with  the  American  Monthly  UagaziDe,  and  was 
for  a  while  engaged  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Yoil  Mirror,  uis  oontinnoos  novd  <rf  Yanderiyn 
was  published  in  thefonuer  inieST.  His  poetical 
writings,  which  had  long  beftve  become  widely 
and  favorably  known,  were  first  collected  in  a 
volnme  entiued  The  Vigil  of  liiitk  and  Otktr 
I^>eim,  in  1S42.  Tlie  main  story  which  gave  tbe 
book  a  title  is  an  Indian  legend  id  the  Adirondacb, 
which  we  take  to  be  a  pure  invention  of  the  author, 
— a  poetic  conception  of  a  bride  xlain  by  the  rival 


upon  the  [ireeenoe  of  his  niii>tress  in  the  spirit 
world.  It  is  in  the  octoejUahio  ineaaore,  and  in 
a  pathetic,  eloquent  stnun. 

In  1S44  a  second  poetical  volume,  incloding 
numerous  additions^appeared  with  the  titie,  Sof- 
Toaed  Notet  for  Some  droulation — suggested 
by  an  article  which  had  recently  been  published  in 
the  Foreign  Quarteriy  fieview  on  tbe  Poets  and 
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Poetry  of  America,  which  was  then  attracting 
considerable  attention.  A  more  complete  coUeo* 
tion  of  his  poems  than  is  contained  in  either  of 
these  Yolnmes  appeared  in  1845. 

Daring  1846  and  1847  Mr.  Hoffman  e^ted  for 
about  eighteen  months  the  Literary  World.  After 
his  retirement  he  contributed  to  that  journal  a 
series  of  essays  and  tale$i  entitled  Sketenst  of  So- 
ciety, which  are  among  his  happiest  prose  efforts. 
One  of  these,  TJie  Man  in  the  Knerooir,  detaiUns 
the  experiences  of  an  individual  who  is  supposed 
to  have  pa^ed  a  night  in  that  uncomfortable 
lodging-place  of  water  and  granite,  became,  like 
the  author^s  somewhat  similar  narrative  of  The 
Man  in  the  Boiler,  a  favorite  with  the  public 
This  series  was  closed  in  December,  1848.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  the  author  was  attacked 
by  a  mental  disorder,  which  unhappily  has  perma- 
nently interrupted  a  brilliant  and  useful  literary 
career. 

The  author's  fine  social  qualities  are  reflected  in 
his  writings.  A  man  of  taste  and  scholarship,  in- 
genious in  speculation,  with  a  healthy  love  of  out- 
of-door  life  and  objects,  he  unites  uie  sentiment  i 
of  the  poet  and  the  refinements  of  the  thinker  to 
a  keen  perception  of  the  humors  of  the  worid  in 
action.  His  conversational  powers  of  a  high 
order ;  his  devoted  pursuit  of  literature ;  his 
ardent  love  of  Americanism  in  art  and  letters ;  his 
acquaintance  with  authors  and  artists ;  a  certain 
personal  chivalry  of  character ; — are  so  many 
elements  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  friends,  and  they  may  all  be  found  perceptibly 
imparting  vitality  to  his  writi ngs.  These,  whether 
in  the  department  of  the  etssay,  the  criti(]ue,  the 
song,  the  poem,  the  tale,  or  novel,  are  uniformly 
stamped  by  a  generous  nature. 

BPAXKLnrO  AXD  BBXOBT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light, 

Does  the  wine  oar  goblets  gleam  in. 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  babbles  thatswim'on  the  beaker*8  brim, 
And  break  on  the  Upe  while  meeting. 

Oh  I  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 
Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 
We  here  awhile  would  now  beguile 
Tlie  grey-beard  of  his  pinions 
To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting: 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight. 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
Well  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  08  gay  and  fleeting 
As  babbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

IBB   MIRT  /UIXF. 

'Tis  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanes  with  a 
doubt). 

One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  Bacchus  were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  somehow  ran  ont  I 


But  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet  once  more, 
Hey  saed  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid 

In  composiDg  a  draug^i»  which  till  drinking  were 
o*er. 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

Grave  Geres  herself  blithely  yielded  her  corn. 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber-hued  g^n, 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  dew  of  the 
mom. 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dewdrops  again 

Pomona,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  board 
Were  scattered  profusely  in  everjr  one's  reach, 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from  the  hoard. 
Expressed  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled  while  Venus  looked  on 
With    glances  so  fraught  with  sweet    magical 
power. 
That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  when  they  were  gone. 
Has  never  Men  mused  in  the  draught  fi'om  that 
hour. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragrancy,  shook 
And  with  roseate  fingers  pressed  down  in  the  bowl, 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavor  the  whole. 

The  draft  was  delidoas,  and  loud  the  acclaim, 
Thouffh  something  seemed  wanting  for  all  to  be- 
wail; 

Bat  Juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  became. 
When  Jove  himself  added  a  haudlul  of  haiL 


■OOK,  BOTB,  tOOM. 

There  was  an  old  hunter  camped  down  by  the  rill, 
Who  fished  in  this  water,  and  shot  on  that  hilL 
The  forest  for  him  had  no  danger  nor  gloom. 
For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room ! 
Says  he,  '*  The  world's  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall. 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  e^ery  man  enjoy  his  own  room  ? " 

He  wove  his  own  nets,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dressed  and  stretched  out  over- 
head; 
Fresh  branches  of  hemlock  made  fragrant  the  fioor. 
For  his  bed,  as  he  sung  when  the  daylight  was  o'er, 
*'  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL 


Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room  ? " 

That  spring  now  half  choked  by  the  dust  of  the 

road. 
Under  boughs  of  old  maples  once  limpidly  fiowe<l ; 
By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  was  hung, 
Which  their  sap  often  filled  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
**  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  snouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  roomf " 

And  still  sung  the  hunter — when  one  (floomy  day. 
He  saw  in  the  forest  what  saddened  his  tay, — 
A  heavy  wheeled  wagon  its  block  rut  had  mode. 
Where  fair  grew  the  greensward  in  broad  forest 

glade — 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  snouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? " 

He  whistled  to  his  do^,  and  says  he, "  We  can't  stay; 
I  must  shoulder  my  nfie,  up  traps,  and  away ;" 
Next  day,  'mid  those  maples  the  setUer^s  axe  rung, 
While  sfowly  the  hnnter  trudged  off  as  he  sung, 
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*'  The  world's  vide  enough,  there  is  room  for  ue  all; 
Hoom  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  haU. 
Room,  bovB,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  eujoy  his  own  room  ?  ** 

tie  BftATO— A  MSXIOAK  LAXIirTL^ 

Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo, 

^  Saw  men  ever  such  a  sight? 
Since  the  field  of  Roncesvollee 
Sealed  the  (ate  of  many  a  knight* 

Bark  is  Palo  Alto's  story, 

Sad  Resaca  Palma's  rout, 
On  those  fatal  fields  so  gory. 

Many  a  gallant  life  went  ont. 

There  our  best  and  bravest  lanees, 
Shivered  'gainst  the  Northern  steel. 

Left  the  valiant  hearts  that  couched  tocm 
'Neath  the  Northern  chaiger's  heel 

Rio  Bravo  I    Rio  Bravo  I 
Minstrel  ne'er  knew  such  a  figlit. 

Since  the  field  of  Roncesvalies 
Sealed  the  £ate  of  many  a  knight. 

Rio  Bravo,  fatal  river, 
Saw  ye  not  while  red  with  gore, 

Torrejon  all  headless  quiver, 
A  ghastly  trunk  upon  thy  shore! 

Heard  you  not  the  wounded  coursers. 
Shrieking  on  your  trampled  banks. 

As  the  Northern  winged  artillery 
Thundered  on  our  shattered  ranks  I 

There  Arista,  best  and  bravest, 

There  Roguena  tried  and  true, 
On  the  fatal  field  thou  la.ve8t. 

Nobly  did  all  men  could  do. 

Vainly  tliere  those  heroes  mlly, 
Castile  on  Montezuma's  shore, 
•*  Rio  Bravo"—**  Roncesvalies," 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 

Weepest  thou,  lorn  lady  Inez, 

For  thy  lover  mid  the  slain. 
Brave  La  Vega's  trenchant  fiiilchioii« 

Cleft  his  slayer  to  the  brain. 

Brave  La  Vega  who  all  lonely, 

By  a  host  of  foes  beset, 
Yielded  up  his  sabre  only, 

When  his  equal  there  he  met 

Other  champions  not  less  noted, 

Sleep  beneath  that  sullen  wave, 
Rio  Bravo,  thou  hast  floated 

An  army  to  an  ocean  grave. 

On  they  came,  those  Northern  horsemen, 

On  like  eagles  toward  the  sun. 
Followed  then  the  Northern  bayonet, 

And  the  field  was  lost  and  won. 

Oh  I  for  Orlando's  horn  to  rally. 
His  Paladins  on  that  sod  shore, 
"  Rio  Bravo"—"  Roncesvalies," 
Ye  are  names  bltai  evermore. 

VBB  MAjf  nr  ma  UBUfon— a  vaiitasb  pibci. 

Yon  may  see  some  of  the  best  society  in  New 
York  on  the  top  of  the  DistributingReservoir,  any 
of  these  fine  October  mornings,  lliere  were  two 
or  three  carriages  in  waiting,  and  half  a  dozen  sena- 

^  This  orlgintHj  umeared  in  the  ColnmblsnMigasine,  with 
lbs  following  lines  of  utrodnotlon.  **  Such  of  the  resdeisof 
the  CMomblsn  ss  have  seen  the  Vera  Cms  Jonmsl  oontsinlng 
the  origtnsl  of  the  Bio  Brnvo  I^unent,  bj  the  popular  Mexiosn 
poet,  Don  Joes  Maris  Joacqain  da  Ho  \xeede  8aItlIlo,wlIl 
perhaps  not  find  the  iUlowifig  biaty  tnuialmdon  unseoeptsblt.*' 


torial-looking  mothers  with  young  children,  pacing 
the  parapet^  as  we  basked  there  the  other  day  in 
the  sunshine*-now  watching  the  pickerel  that  glide 
along  the  lucid  edges  of  the  black  pool  within,  and 
now  looking  off  upon  the  scene  of  rich  and  won- 
drous variety  that  spreads  along  the  two  rivers  on 
either  side. 

**  They  may  talk  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa.**  mnr^ 
mured  on  idling  sophomore,  who  had  found  his  way 
thither  during  recitation  hours,  **  but  the  Croton  in 
passing  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  Spuyten*<luy  vfl, 
and  bursting  to  sight  again  in  this  truncated  pyra- 
mid, baats  it  all  hollow.  By  George,  too,  the  bay 
yonder  looks  as  blue  as  ever  the  JEigeui  Sea  to 
Byron's  eye,  gazing  from  the  Acrouolist  But  the 
painted  foliage  on  these  crags  1 — uie  Greeks  must 
have  dreamM  of  such  a  vegetable  phenomenon  in 
the  midrtof  their  greyish  ohve  grovcs^or  they  never 
would  have  supplied  tlie  want  cf  it  in  their  landscape 
by  embroidering  their  marble  temples  with  gay  colors. 
**  Did  you  see  that  pike  break.  J^irr " 

•*  I  did  not" 

"  Zounds  t  hissilTer  fin  flashed  upon  the  black 
Acheron,  like  a  restless  miuI  that  hoped  yet  to  mount 
from  the  pool" 

"The  place  seems  suggestive  of  fancies  to  youT 
we  observed  in  reply  to  me  rattlepate. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  for  I  have  done  up  a  good  deal  of 
anxious  thinking  within  a  circle  of  a  few  yards  wheie 
that  fidi  broke  ju8t  now.'* 

*'  A  singular  place  for  meditation — ^the  middle  of 
the  reservoir  I " 

**  You  look  incredulous,  Sii^— but  itfs  a  faet^  A.  fel- 
low con  never  tell,  until  be  is  tried,  in  what  situa- 
tion his  most  earnest  meditations  may  be  concentrated. 
I  am  boring  you,  though f  * 

"Kot  at  oU.  But  you  seem  so  familiar  with  the 
spot,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  why  that  ladder  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water  is  lashed  against  the  stone- 
work in  yonder  corner  ?  * 

"  That  ladder,"  said  the  yonn^;  man,  brightening 
at  the  question,  "  why  the  position,  perhaps  tlie  very 
existence  of  that  ladder,  resulted  from  my  meditations 
in  the  reservoir,  at  whicli  you  smiled  just  now. 
Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  them  f " 

•*  Pray  do." 

Well,  you  have  seen  the  notice  forbidding  any  one 
to  fish  in  the  reservoir.  }sqw  when  I  read  that 
warning,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  struck  me  at  once, 
OS  inferring  notliiug  more  than  that  one  should  not 
sully  the  temjperance  potations  of  our  citizens  by 
steepinff  bait  m  it,  of  any  kind  ;  but  you  probably 
know  the  common  way  of  taking  pike  with  a  slip- 
nooee  of  delicate  wire.  I  was  determined  to  have  a 
touch  at  the  fellows  with  tliis  kind  of  tackle. 

I  chose  a  moonlight  night ;  and  an  hour  before  the 
edifice  was  closed  to  visitors,  I  secreted  myself  with- 
in the  walls,  determined  to  peas  the  night  ou  the  top. 
All  went  as  I  could  wish  it  The  night  proved 
cloudy,  but  it  was  only  a  variable  drift  of  broken 
clouds  which  obscured  the  moon.  I  had  a  walking 
cane-rod  with  me  which  would  reach  to  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  several  feet  beyond  if  necessary. 
To  this  was  attached  the  wire  about  fifteen  inehes 
in  length. 

I  prowled  along  the  parapet  for  A  eonaiderable 
time,  but  not  a  single  fish  could  I  see.  The  clouds 
made  a  flickering  light  and  shade,  that  wholly  foiled 
my  steadfast  ffaz&  I  was  convinced  that  should 
they  eome  up  Uiicker,  my  whole  night* s  adventure 
would  be  thrown  away.  "  Why  should  I  not  dea- 
oend  the  sloping  wall  and  get  nearer  on  a  level  with 
the  fish,  for  thus  alone  can  I  hope  to  see  one  ? "  The 

?ueetion  had  hardly  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  before 
had  one  leg  over  the  iron  railing. 
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If  yoa  look  around  you  will  see  now  that  there 
are  some  half  dozen  weeds  growing  here  and  there, 
amid  the  fissures  of  the  solid  masonry.  In  one  of 
the  fissures  from  whence  these  ^Pfing,  I  planted  a 
foot,  and  b^^n  my  descent  The  reservoir  was 
fuller  tiban  it  is  now,  and  a  few  strides  would  have 
carried  me  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  Holdiog  on 
to  the  deft  above,  I  felt  round  with  one  foot  for  a 
place  to  plant  it  below  me. 

In  that  moment  the  flap  of  a  pound  pike  made  me 
look  round,  and  the  roots  of  the  weed  upon  which  I 
partially  deluded,  gave  way  as  I  was  in  the  act  of 
turning.  Sir,  one's  senses  are  8haq)ened  in  deadly 
peril;  as  I  live  now,  I  distinctly  beard  the  bells  of 
Trinity  chiming  midnight,  as  I  rose  to  the  surfiace  the 
next  instant,  immersed  in  the  stone  cauldron,  where 
I  must  swim  for  my  life  heaven  only  could  tell  how 
longl 

I  am  a  capital  swimmer ;  and  this  naturally  gave 
me  a  degp*ee  of  self-poMcssion.  Falling  as  I  had,  I 
of  course  had  pitched  out  some  distance  from  the 
sloping  parapet.  A  few  strokes  brought  me  to  the 
edga  I  really  was  not  vet  certain  but  that  I  could 
damber  up  the  fnce  of  the  wall  anywhere^  I  hoped 
that  I  could.  I  felt  certain  at  least  there  was  some 
spot  where  I  might  get  hold  with  my  hands,  even  if 
I  did  not  ultioiately  ascend  it 

I  tried  the  nearest  spot  The  inclination  of  the 
wall  was  so  vertical  that  it  did  not  even  rest  me  to 
lean  against  it  I  felt  with  my  hands  and  with  my 
feet  Surely,  I  thought,  there  must  be  some  fi8sui*e 
like  those  in  which  tbeit  ill-omened  weed  had  found 
a  F^ce  for  its  root  I 

There  was  none.  My  fingers  became  sore  in  bn- 
S3ring  themselves  with  the  harsh  and  inliospitable 
stones.  My  feet  slipped  from  the  smooth  ana  slimy 
masonry  beneath  the  water ;  and  several  times  my 
face  came  in  rude  contact  with  the  wall,  when  my 
foothold  g^ve  way  on  the  instant  that  I  seemed  to 
have  found  some  diminutive  rocky  deet  upon  which 
I  could  stay  mysell 

Sir,  did  you  ever  see  a  rat  drowned  in  a  half-filled 
hogshead?  how  he  swims  round,  and  round,  and 
round ;  and  after  vainly  trying  the  sides  again  and 
again  with  his  paws,  fixes  his  eves  upon  the  upper 
rin^  as  if  he  would  look  kimmf  out  of  his  watery 
prison. 

I  thought  of  the  miserable  vermin,  thought  of  him 
as  I  had  often  watched  thus  his  dying  agonies,  when 
a  cruel  urchin  of  eight  or  ten.  Boys  are  horribly 
cruel,  sir ;  boys,  women,  and  savages.  All  child- 
like things  are  cruel ;  cruel  from  a  want  of  thought 
and  from  perverse  ingenuity,  although  by  instinct  each 
of  these  is  so  tender.  You  may  not  have  observed 
it,  but  a  savage  is  as  tender  to  its  own  young  as  a 
boy  is  to  a  favorite  puppy — ^the  same  boy  that  will 
torture  a  kitten  out  of  existence.  I  thought,  then, 
I  say,  of  the  rat  drowning  in  a  half-fiUed  cask  of 
water,  and  lifting  his  gaze  out  of  the  vessel  as  he 
grew  more  and  more  desperate,  and  I  flung  myself  on 
my  back,  and  floating  thus,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the 
face  of  the  moon. 

The  moon  is  well  enough,  in  her  way,  however 
you  may  look  at  her ;  but  her  appearance  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  peculuir  to  a  mannoatingon  his  back 
in  the  centre  of  a  stone  tank,  with  a  dead  waU  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  rising  squarely  on  every 
side  of  him  (the  young  man  smil^  bitterly  as  he  said 
this,  and  shuddered  once  or  twice  before  ne  went  on 
musingly) !  The  last  time  I  had  noted  the  planet 
with  any  emotion  she  was  on  the  wane.  Mary  was 
with  me,  I  had  brought  her  out  here  one  mormng  to 
look  at  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Reservoir.  She 
said  little  of  the  scene,  but  as  we  talked  of  our  old 
chlldidi  loves,  I  saw  that  its  fresh  features  were  in- 


corporating themsdvee  with  tender  memdriee  of  the 
past,  and  I  was  content 

There  was  a  rich  golden  haze  upon  the  landscape, 
and  as  my  own  spirits  roee  amid  the  voluptuous 
atmosphere,  she  pointed  to  the  waning  planet,  dis- 
cernible like  a  faint  gosh  in  the  welkin,  and  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  be  before  the  leaves  would 
fall !  Strange  girl,  did  she  mean  to  rebuke  my  joy- 
ous mood,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  be  happy  wnile 
nature  withering  in  her  pomp,  and  the  sicxly  moon 
wasting  in  the  blaze  of  noontide,  were  there  to  re- 
mind us  of  "the-gone-for-everf "  "They  will  all 
renew  themselves,  dear  Mary,"  said  I,  encouragingly^ 
"  and  there  is  one  that  will  ever  keep  tryste  alike 
with  thee  and  Nature  through  all  seasons,  if  thou 
wilt  but  be  true  to  one  of  us,  and  remain  as  now  a 
child  of  nature." 

A  tear  sprang  to  her  eye,  and  then  searching  her 
pocket  for  ner  card-case,  she  remembered  an  eng^e* 
ment  to  be  present  at  Miss  Lawsou's  opening  of  nil 
bonnets,  at  two  o'clock  1 

And  yet,  dear,  wild,  wayward  Mary,  I  thought  of 
her  now.  You  have  probably  outlived  this  sort  of 
thing,  sir ;  but  I,  looking  at  tne  moon,  as  I  fioated 
there  upturned  to  her  yellow  light,  thought  of  the 
loved  being  whose  tears  I  knew  would  low  when 
she  heard  of  my  singular  fate,  at  once  so  grotesque, 
yet  melancholy  to  awfniness. ' 

And  how  often  we  have  talked,  too,  of  that  Carian 
shepherd  who  spent  his  damp  nights  upon  the  hills, 
gazing  as  I  do  on  the  lustrous  planet!  who  will  revd 
with  her  amid  those  old  superstitions  I  Who,  from 
our  own  unlegended  woods,  will  evoke  their  yet  un- 
detected, haunting  spirits?  Who  peer  with  her  m 
prying  scrutiny  into  nature's  laws,  and  ch:illcnge  the 
whispers  of  poetry  from  the  voiceless  throat  of 
matter  f  Who  laugh  merrily  over  the  stupid  gness- 
work  of  pedants,  &at  never  mingled  with  the  infi- 
nitude of  nature,  through  love  exhaustlesa  and  all- 
embracing,  as  we  have?  Poor  girl,  she  will  bo 
companionleas. 

Alas!  oompanionless  for  ever-^save  in  the  excit- 
ing stages  of  some  brisk  flirtation.  She  will  live 
hereafter  by  feeding  other  hearts  with  love's  lore 
she  has  learned  from  me,  and  then,  Pygmalion-like, 
g^w  fond  of  the  images  she  has  herself  endowed 
with  semblance  of  divinity,  until  they  seem  to 
breathe  back  the  mystery  the  soul  can  truly  catch 
from  only  one. 

^  How  anxious  she  will  be  lest  the  coroner  shall  have 
discovered  any  of  her  notee  in  my  pocket  I 

I  felt  chilly  as  this  last  reflection  crossed  my  mind. 
Partly  at  thought  of  the  coroner,  partly  at  tne  idea 
of  Mary  being  unwillingly  compelled  to  wear  mourn* 
ing  for  me,  in  cose  of  such  a  disclosure  of  our  engage* 
ment  It  is  a  provoking  thing  for  a  girl  of  nineteen 
to  have  to  go  into  mourning  for  a  deceased  lover, 
at  the  b^^ning  of  her  second  winter  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  water,  though,  with  my  motionless  position, 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  my  ehilliness. 
I  see,  sir,  you  think  that  I  tell  my  story  with  great 
levity ;  but  indeed,  indeed  I  should  grow  deUrioua 
did  I  venture  to  hold  steadily  to  the  awfulness  of 
my  feelings  the  greater  port  of  that  night  I  think 
indeed,  I  must  have  been  most  of  the  time  hysterical 
with  hormr,  for  the  vibrating  emotions  I  have  re- 
capitulated did  pass  through  my  brain  even  as  I  have 
detailed  them. 

But  as  I  now  became  ealm  In  thought,  I  summon- 
ed up  again  some  resolution  of  action. 

I  will  begin  at  that  comer  (said  I),  and  swim 
around  the  whole  endosure.  I  will  swim  dowly  and 
a^^ain  feel  the  sides  of  the  tank  with  my  feet  If 
die  I  must,  let  me  perish  at  least  from  wdl  directed 
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though  exhauBtiug  efibrt,  not  sink  from  mere  boot- 
lees  weariness  in  sustaining  myself  till  the  morning 
shall  bring  reliefl 

The  sides  of  the  place  seemed  to  grow  higher  as  I 
now  kept  my  watery  course  beneath  them.  It  was 
not  alt<^ether  a  dead  pnlL  I  had  some  variety  of 
emotion  in  making  my  circuit  When  I  swam  in  the 
shadow  it  looked  to  me  more  cheerful  beyond  in  the 
moonlight  When  I  swam  in  the  moonlight  I  had 
the  hope  of  making  some  disooveiy  when  I  should 
again  reach  the  shiuiow.  I  turned  several  times  on 
my  back  to  rest  just  where  those  wavy  lines  would 
meet  The  stars  looked  viciously  bright  to  me  from 
the  bottom  of  that  well ;  there  was  such  a  company 
of  them;  they  were  so  glad  in  their  lustrous  revel- 
ry ;  and  they  had  such  space  to  move  in  ?  I  was 
alone,  sad  to  despair,  in  a  strange  element,  prisoned, 
and  a  solitary  gazer  upon  their  mockiiig  chorus. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  else  with  which  I  could 
hold  conmiunionf 

I  turned  upon  my  breast  and  struck  out  almost 
frantically,  once  more.  The  stars  were  forgotten, 
the  moon,  the  very  world  of  which  I  as  yet  formed 
a  part,  my  poor  Mary  herself  was  forgotten.  I 
thought  only  of  the  strong  man  there  perishing ;  of 
me  in  my  lusty  manhood,  in  the  sharp  vigor  of  my 
dawning  prime,  with  faculties  illimitable,  with  seiises 
all  alert,  c>attling  there' with  physical  obstacles  which 
men  like  myself  had  brought  together  for  my  undoing. 
The  Eternal  could  never  have  willed  this  thing !  I 
could  not  and  I  would  not  perish  thusw  And  I  grew 
strong  in  insolence  of  self-trust;  and  I  laughed 
aloud  as  I  dashed  the  sluggish  water  from  side  to 
aide. 

Then  came  an  emotion  of  pity  formyself— of  wild, 
wild  regret ;  of  sorrow,  oh,  infinite  for  a  fate  so  de- 
solate, n  doom  so  dreary,  so  henrt^ickening.  Tou 
may  laugh  at  the  contradiction  if  you  will,  sir,  but 
I  felt  that  I  could  sacrifice  my  own  life  on  the  in- 
stant, to  redeem  another  fellow  creature  from  such  a 
place  of  horror,  fram  an  end  so  piteous.  My  soul  and 
my  vital  spirit  seemed  in  that  desperate  moment  to 
be  separating ;  while  one  in  parting  grieved  over  the 
deplorable  fate  of  the  other. 

And  then  I  prayed! 

I  prayed,  why  or  wherefore  I  know  not  It  was 
not  from  fear.  It  could  not  have  been  in  hope.  The 
days  of  miracles  are  passed,  and  there  was  no  natu- 
ral law  by  whose  providential  interposition  I  could 
be  saved.  /  did  not  pray;  it  prayed  of  itself,  my 
soul  within  me. 

Was  the  calmness  that  I  now  felt,  torpidity!  the 
torpidity  that  precedes  dissolution,  to  the'strong 
swimmer  who,  smking  from  exhaustion,  must  at  lost 
add  a  bubble  to  the  wave  as  he  suffocates  beneath 
the  element  which  now  denied  his  mastery  f  If  it 
were  so,  how  fortunate  was  it  that  my  floating  rod 
at  that  moment  attracted  my  attention  as  it  dashed 
through  the  water  by  nfe.  I  saw  on  the  instant  that 
a  fish  had  entangled  himself  in  the  wire  noose.  Tlie 
rod  quivered,  plunged,  came  again  to  the  surface,  and 
rippled  the  water  as  it  shot  in  arrowy  fiight  from 
siae  to  side  of  the  tank.  At  last  driven  towards  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Reservoir,  the  small  end 
seemed  to  have  got  foul  somewhere.  The  brazen 
butt,  which,  every  time  the  fish  sounded,  was  thrown 
up  to  the  moon,  now  sank  by  its  own  weight,  show- 
ing that  the  other  end  must  be  fast  But  the  cor^ 
nered  fish,  evidently  anchored  somewhere  by  that 
short  wire,  floundered  several  times  to  the  surfitce, 
before  I  thought  of  striking  out  to  the  spot 

The  water  is  low  now  and  tolerably  clear.  You 
may  see  the  very  ledge  there,  sir,  in  yonder  comer, 
on  which  the  small  end  of  my  rod  rested  when  I 
secured  that  pike  with  my  hands.     I  did  not  take 


him  from  the  alip-noose,  however ;  but  standing  upon 
the  ledge,  handled  the  rod  in  a  workmoouke 
manner,  as  I  flung  that  pound  pickerel  over  the  iron- 
railing  upon  the  top  of  the  parapet  The  rod,  as  I 
have  tola  you,  barely  reached  fr^m  the  railing  to  the 
water.  It  was  a  heavy,  strong  bass  rod  whi<£  I  had 
borrowed  in  *'the  Spirit  of  w  Times"  office;  and 
when  I  discovered  tliat  the  fish  at  the  end  of  the 
wire  made  a  strong  enough  knot  to  prevent  me  from 
drawing  my  tackle  away  frxvm  the  railing  aroimd 
which  it  twined  itaelf  as  I  threw,  wh^,  as  von  can 
at  once  see,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  m  malang  my 
way  up  the  face  of  the  wall  with  sueh  assistance. 
The  ladder  which  attracted  your  notiee  is,  as  yoa 
see,  lashed  to  the  iron  railing  in  the  identical  wpot 
where  I  thus  made  my  escape ;  and  for  fear  of  simi- 
lar accidents  they  have  placed  another  one  in  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  other  compartment  of 
the  tank  ever  since  my  renouu^kable  nighrs  adventure 
in  the  Reservoir. 

We  eive  the  above  singular  relation  verbatim  aa 
heard  irom  the  lips  of  our  chance  acquaintance;  and 
although  strongly  tempted  to  *'work  it  up"  after 
the  fantastic  style  of  a  fiunous  German  namesake. 
prefer  that  the  reader  ahould  have  it  in  its  Ameri> 
can  simplicity. 

LUCBETIA  MASIA  AND  MABGAfiBT  UILLEB  DA- 
VIDSON. 

The  sisters  Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret  ^I- 
ler,  were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson^ 
and  Margaret  Miller  his  wife.  The  parents  were 
persons  of  education  and  refinement;  and  the  mo- 
ther, herself  a  poetess,  had  epjoyed  the  instmc- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  Isabella  Graham  at  Kew 
York.  She  was  sensitive  in  body  as  well  as  mind^ 
and  subject  to  frequent  attacks  o€  sickDe$«.  Her 
daughter  Lucretia  was  bom  at  Plattabnrgh,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  September  27,  1808. 
Her  infancy  was  sickly,  and  in  her  second  year  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever  threatened  her  life.  She 
recovered  from  this,  however,  and  with  it  the 
lesser  disorders  with  which  she  had  been  also 
troubled,  disappeared.  At  the  age  of  four  she  was 
sent  to  school  and  soon  learned  to  read  and  form 
letters  in  sand.  She  was  an  unwearied  student 
of  the  little  story  books  given  her,  ne^ecting  for 
these  all  the  ordinary  plays  of  her  age.  We  soon 
hear  of  her  maki  ng  books  of  her  own.  Her  mother 
one  day,  when  preparing  to  write  a  letter,  missed 
a  quire  of  paper ;  expressing  her  wonder,  the  lit- 
tle girl  came  forward  and  said,  ^^  Mamma,  I  have 
used  it.''  Her  mother,  surprised,  asked  her  how  ? 
Lucretia  burst  out  cr^-ing  and  said,  ^^she  did  not 
like  to  tell."  She  was  not  pressed  to  do  so,  and 
paper  continued  to  disappear.  Lucretia  was  often 
found  busy  with  pen  and  ink,  and  in  making  little 
blank  books ;  but  would  only  cry  and  run  awayif 
questioned. 

When  she  was  six  years  old,  these  little  books 
came  to  light  on  the  removal  of  a  pile  of  linen  on  a 
closet  shelf,  behind  which  they  were  hidden.  "At 
first,"  says  her  biographer  Miss  Sedgwick,  "the 
hieroglyphics  seemed  to  bafiSe  investigation.  On 
one  side  of  the  leaf  was  an  artfully  sketched  pic- 
ture; on  the  other,  Roman  letters,  some  placed 
upright,  others  horizontally,  obliquely,  or  back- 
wards, not  formed  into  words,  nor  spaced  in  any 
mode.  Both  parents  pored  over  them  till  they 
ascertained  the  letters  were  poetical  explanations 
in  metre  and  rhyme  of  the  picture  in  the  reverse. 
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The  little  books  were  carefhll j  put  away  as  lite- 
rary cnriositaes.  Not  long  alter  this,  Lucretia 
came  running  to  her  mother,  painfhUy  agitated, 
her  faoe  covered  with  her  hands,  and  tears  trick- 
ling down  between  her  slender  fingers-^^  Oh, 
Mama!  mamat'  she  cried,  sobbing,  ^how  could 
yon  treat  me  so  ?  Ton  have  not  used  me  well  I 
My  little  books !  you  have  shown  them  to  papa, 
— Anne — ^Eliza,  1  know  vou  have.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?*  Her  mother  pleaded  guilty,  and  tried 
to  soothe  the  child  by  promising  not  to  do  so 
again;  Lucretia^s  face  brightened,  a  sunny  smile 
played  through  her  tears  as  she  replied,  ^  Ob.  ma- 
ma, I  am  not  afraid  you  wiU  do  so  again,  for  I 
have  burned  them  all  ;*  and  so  she  bad  I  This  re- 
serve proceeded  irom  nothing  cold  or  exclusive  in 
her  clmracter;  never  was  there  a  more  loving  or 
sympathetic  creature.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  was  most  rare,  her  modesty,  or  the 
genius  it  sanctified." 

She  soon  after  learned  to  write  in  more  legible 
fashion,  and  in  her  ninth  year  produced  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  the  earliest  of  her  compositions 
which  has  been  preserved  :-^ 

Oir  TBS  9BATB  <fW  XT  BOBOT. 

TJndemeftth  this  turf  doth  lie 

A  little  bird  which  ne'er  could  fly, 

Twelve  large  angle  worms  did  fill 

This  little  bird,  whom  they  did  kilL 

Puss!  if  you  should  chance  to  smell 

My  little  bird  from  his  dark  cell. 

Oh  I  do  be  merciful,  my  cat. 

And  not  serve  him  as  you  did  my  rat 

She  studied  hard  at  school,  and  when  needle- 
work was  given  her  as  a  preventive  against  this 
undue  intellectual  effort,  dashed  through  the  task 
assigned  her  with  great  rapidity,  and  studied 
harder  than  before.  Her  mother  very  properly 
took  her  away  from  school,  and  tiie  child's  health 
improved  in  consequence.  She  now  frequently 
brought  short  poems  to  her  mother,  who  always 
received  them  gladly,  and  encouraged  her  intel- 
lectual efforts.  The  kind  parent  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  her  daughter,  engaged  in  her  eleventh 
year  in  composition.  ^  Immediately  after  break- 
fiist  she  went  to  walk,  and  not  returning  to  din- 
ner, nor  even  when  the  evening  approached,  Mr. 
Townsend  set  forth  in  search  of  lier.  He  met  her. 
and  as  her  eye  encountered  his,  she  smiled  and 
blushed,  &<«  if  she  felt  conscious  of  having  been  a 
little  ridiculous.  She  said  ahe  had  called  on  a 
friend,  and,  having  found  her  absent,  had  gone  to 
her  library,  where  she  had  been  examining  some 
volumes  of  an  EncyclopSBdia  to  aid  her,  we  believe, 
in  the  oriental  story  she  was  employed  upon.  She 
fbrgot  her  dinner  and  her  tea,  and  had  remained 
reading,  standing,  and  with  her  hat  on,  till  the 
disappearance  of  day  light  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  her 
"cramming"  for  her  long  poem.  Amir  Khan, 
**  I  entered  her  room — she  was  sitting  with 
scarcely  light  enongh  to  discern  the  characters 
she  was  tracing ;  her  harp  was  in  the  window, 
touched  by  a  breeze  just  sufficient  to  rouse  the 

Spirit  of  harmony ;  her  comb  had  fallen  on  the 
oor,  and  her  long  dark  ringlets  hung  in  rich  pro- 
fusion over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  cheek  glow- 
ed witih  animation,  her  lips  were  half  unclosed,  her 
fhll  dark  eye  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius, 
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and  beaming  with  sensibilitv,  her  head  rested  on 
her  left  hand,  while  she  held  her  pen  in  her  right 
— she  looked  like  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere; 
she  was  so  wholly  absorbed  that  she  did  not  ob- 
serve my  entrance.  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  read  tbe  follo¥ring  lines : — 

What  heavenly  music  strikes  my  ravished  ear. 

So  soft,  so  melancholy,  and  so  clear  ? 

And  do  the  tuneful  nine  then  touch  the  lyre. 

To  fill  each  bosom  with  poetic  fire  ? 

Or  does  some  angel  strike  the  sounding  strings 

Who  cauglit  from  echo  the  wild  note  he  sings? 

But  ah !  another  strain,  how  sweet  I  how  wild  1 

Now  rushing  low,  'tis  sootliing,  soft,'and  mild. 

"  The  noise  I  made  in  leaving  the  room  roused 
her,  and  she  soon  after  brought  me  her  ^  lines  to 
an  iEolian  Harp.' " 

In  1824,  an  old  friend  of  her  mother  and  a  fi^ 
quent  visitor,  the  Hon.  Moss  Kent,  happened  to 
take  up  some  of  Lncretia^MS.  poems  which  had 
been  given  to  his  sister.  Struck  with  their  merit 
he  went  to  the  mother  to  see  more,  and  on  his 
way  met  the  poetess,  then  a  beantiftd  girl  of  six- 
teen ;  much  pleased  with  her  conversation,  he 
proposed  to  her  parents,  after  a  ftirther  examina- 
tion of  her  poems,  to  adopt  her  as  his  own  daugh- 
ter. They  acquiesced  in  his  wishes  so  far  as  to 
consent  to'hL?  sending  her  to  Mrs.  Willard*s  semi- 
nary at  Troy*  to  complete  her  education. 

She  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed her  of  an  improved  literary  culture,  and  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1824,  left  home  in  good 
health,  which  was  soon  impaired  by  her  severe 
study.  The  chief  mischief,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  her  exertions  in  preparing  for 
the  public  examination  of  the  school.  Miss  Da- 
vidson fell  sick,  Mrs.  Willard  sent  for  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  who  bled,  administered  an  emetic,  and  allow- 
ed his  patient,  after  making  her  stiU  weaker,  to 
resume  ner  preparation  for  examination,  for  wUch 
she  "  must  study  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
rise  between  two  and  four  every  morning."  The 
great  event  came  off,  ^^  in  a  room  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation,"  on  the  12th  of  February. 


^  Emnut,  the  daiurhter  of  Samnel  Hart,  and  s  descendaat 
fVom  Thomas  Hook'er,  the  founder  of  Uartfbrd,  was  bom  at 
New  Berlin,  Conn.,  io  February,  1787.  At  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Ae  commenced  the  career  to  which  her  life  has  been  devoted 
as  the  teacher  of  the  district  school  of  her  native  town. 

After  filling  in  snccesalon  the  post  of  principal  of  sereral 
academies,  she  took  charge  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  at  Mid- 
dlebnrv,  Vermont,  where  In  1809  she  married  Dr.  John  Wil- 
lard o^that  state. 

In  1819,  Mrs.  Willard,  at  the  invitation  of  Governor  Clinton, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  state  of  New  York,  remov- 
ed to  Waterford  to  take  charge  of  an  institution  for  female  edu- 
cation, incorporated,  and  In  part  supported,  by  the  legislature. 

In  consequence  of  being  unable  to  secure  an  appropriate 
buildlnff  at  waterford,  Mrs.  Wlllard  accepted  an  invitation  to 
establish  a  school  at  Troy,  and  in  1881  commenced  the  inslitu- 
tion  which  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  Troy  Female  Semi- 
Dary,  and  with  which  she  remained  connected  until  1888. 

In  188(\  Mra  Wlllard  nude  a  tovr  in  £nrope,and  on  her  retam 
published  her  Travels,  devoting  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  Greece,  founded  mainly 
by  her  exertions,  lor  the  education  of  female  teachers. 

Mrs.  Willard  has,  since  her  retirement  from  Troy,  resided  at 
Hartford,  where  she  iios  written  and  published  several  address- 
es on  th ;  subject  of  Female  Education,  especlallv  as  connected 
with  the  common-school  system.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manual  qf  Ameriean  Bmory,  A  TYsctUae  on  AnoUni  O^o- 
ffraphy^  and  other  works  which  have  had  an  extensive  school 
circulation.  In  1S80  she  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
and  in  1844  A  TreaH»fon  iKe  Motioe  Powen  wMehproduM 
M4  CirculaHon  qflKa  BUnd^  a  work  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention on  Its  appearance ;  and  in  1849,  LoiA  L&anwi^ Amfri- 
can  EMory,  a  oontinnation  of  her  **  Manual** 
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In  the  spring  Tiicatiun  she  rolurned  home. 
ncr  mother  was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  her 
lienlth,  but  the  phyaioian  called  b;  lier  father  to 
ud  bim  in  the  treatment  of  her  case  recoiiin lend- 
ing a  diange  of  ncene  and  air,  slie  vas  allowed 
to  follow  her  wishes  and  return  to  school,  the 
establishment  of  Ml»i8  Gibson  at  Albany  being  at 
this  time  selected.  She  had  been  thei'O  but  a  f^w 
weehs  when  hi-r  disease,  0OQ8iim|)tion,  assnmed 
its  wont  features.  Her  mother  hurried  to  her, 
and  remoTed  her  home  in  JdI;.  It  is  a  touching 
picture  that  of  her  last  journey.  "  She  shniDK 
painftilly  from  the  gaze  her  beauty  inevitably 
attracted,  heightened  as  it  was  by  that  disease 
which  seems  to  delight  to  deck  the  victim  for  its 
triumph."  She  reached  lionic.  "  To  the  Inst 
she  manifested  her  love  of  books.  A  tmnk 
filled  with  them  had  not  been  nnpacked.  She 
reqneeted  her  mother  to  open  it  at  her  bed-ide, 
and  as  each  book  was  given  to  her,  she  tumeil 
over  the  leaves,  kissed  it,  and  desired  to  have  it 
placed  on  a  table  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  There 
they  remained  to  tlie  lost  day,  her  eye  ot^n 
fondly  resting  on  them."  Ghe  wrote  while  cott- 
oned to  her  bed  her  lost  poem : — 

There  is  a  semethi^ig  which  I  dread, 
It  is  a  dark  oiid  Tearful  thing ; 

It  steals  along  with  wilhering  tread, 
Or  >veep«  on  wild  dwtrucUau'a  wing. 

That  thought  comes  o'er  me  in  the  hour 
Of  grief,  of  sickness,  or  of  sadQesa : 

Tie  not  the  rireoJ  of  death ;  'tis  more- 
It  is  the  drend  of  madneas. 


a  fiery  wliirlpool's  force. 
Be  cold  and  motioniees,  and  still 


[UnflnisheAI 

The  fear  was  a  groiindle«  one,  for  her  mind 
was  calm,  collected,  and  tranquil  during  the 
diwt  period  that  intervened  before  her  death,  on 
the  fl7th  of  Angnst,  182G,  one  month  before  her 
seventeenth  birthday.. 


(WrtOm  Id  b«r  iliWeDtb  }<ar.) 
Ob  ny  not  the  vide  world  is  lonely  and  dreary  [ 

Oh  say  not  that  life  is  ■  wildemea*  wute  I 
Here's  ever  eome  comfort  in  store  for  the  weary. 

And  there's  erer  some  hope  for  the  •orrairful 

There  are  often  uroct  dreams  which  will  steal  o'er 
the  Boal. 
Beguiling  the  mourner  to  smile  through  a  teu-. 
That  when  walling  the  dew^dropa  of  mcm'ry  may 

And  blot  out  for  ever,  the  wide  world  Is  drear. 


f  grief," 
Oh  then  Bay  not  the  wide  worid  is  lonely  and 

lliere  are  fears  that  ore  anzioni,  jet  aweet  to  the 

Borne  feelings,  wbJeh  langnage  ne'er  told  to  the 

Which  return  on  the  heort,  and  there  lingering  rest. 
Soft  whispering,  this  world  is  not  lonely  end 

lis  true,  tbat  the  dreams  of  the  evening  will  &de. 
When  reason's  broad  sunbeam  shines  calmly  and 

Still  fancy,  sweet  fkncy,  will  amile  o'er  the  shade. 
And  say  that  the  world  is  not  lonely  and  drear. 

Oh,  then  mourn  not  that  life  is  a  wildemeM  wutet 
That  each  hope  is  illusive,  each  prospect  is  drear. 

Bat  remember  that  man,  undeserving,  is  blest. 
And  rewnnled  with  emilea  for  the  fall  of  a  tear. 


We  commend  our  brother  to  thee,  oh  earth  I 

To  thee  he  returns,  from  thee  wu  his  birth  I 

Of  thee  was  he  formed,  he  was  nourished  by  thee  ; 

Take  the  body,  uh  earth  I  the  spirit  is  free. 

Oh  air!  he  once  breathed  thee,  thro'  thee  he  snp 

vived. 
And  in  Uiec.  and  with  thee,  his  pure  spirit  lived: 
lliat  spirit  linth  fled,  and  we  yiehl  him  to  thee  ; 
Hb  ashee  be  spread,  like  his  soul,  far  and  free. 

Oh  firel  we  commit  his  dear  reliqnes  to  theei 

Then  emblem  of  |turity,  spotless  and  tree; 

May  his  soul,  like  thy  flames,  bright  and  burning 
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ueion  of  blisi,  in  tlie  slar-spangled  skieo. 


Ohwaterl  receive  him;  without  thy  kind  aid 

He  had  perched  'neath  the  sunbeams  or  inonmed  in 

the  shade ; 
Ihen  take  of  hii  body  tJie  share  which  is  thine. 
For  the  spirit  hath  fied  from  its  mouldering  shrinsi 

Maroabkt  V"'""  BATtiwOK,  at  the  time  of 
her  sister's  death,  was  in  her  third  year,  having 
been  born  March  2S,  1828.  Her  life  seems  in 
almoet  every  respect  a  repetidon  of  that  of  ber 
departed  sister.  The  same  preoodty  was  earl; 
develimed.  When  she  was  six  yean  old  she 
read  the  English  poets  with  "  enthtudaatio  de- 
light." While  standing  at  t^  window  with  her 
mother  she  exclaimed — 
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See  those  lofty,  those  grand  trees ; 
Their  high  tope  waving  in  the  breese; 
They  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ground. 
And  spread  their  fragranee  all  around. 

At  her  mother's  request  she  wrote  down  the 
little  impromptn,  but  committed  it  to  paper  in  a 
consecutive  sentence,  as  so  m'.ich  prose.  The 
act  was,  however,  the  commencement  of  her  lite- 
rary career,  and  she  every  day,  for  some  time 
after,  brought  some  little  scrap  of  rhyme  to  her 
parent.  She  was  at  the  same  time  delighting 
the  children  of  t!ie  neighborliood  by  her  impro- 
vised stories,  which  she  would  sometimes  extend 
through  a  whole  evening. 

Her  education  wat*  crnducted  at  home,  under 
her  mother's  charge.  She  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  her  studies  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  her 
ardor,  that  over  exertion  might  not  injure  her 
health.  When  about  seven  years  old,  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
poems  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  visited  her  mother, 
m  order  to  learn  more  concerning  an  autlior  he 
so  much  admired.  While  the  two  were  convers- 
ing, Margaret  entered  with  a  copy  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons  in  her  hand,  in  which  she  had 
marked  the  passages  which  pleased  her.  The 
gentleman,  overcoming  the  child's  timidity  by  his 
gentleness,  soon  became  as  much  interested  in 
the  younger  as  in  the  elder  sister,  and  the  little 
incident  led  to  a  friendship  which  la^d  through 
life. 

During  the  summer  she  passed  a  few  weeks  at 
Saratoga  Springs  and  New  York.  She  enioyed 
her  visit  to  the  city  greatly,  and  returned  home 
with  improved  health,  in  the  winter  she  re- 
moved with  her  mother  to  the  residence  of  a 
married  sister  in  Canada.  The  tour  was  under- 
taken for  the  health  of  her  parent,  but  with  ill 
success,  as  an  illness  followed,  which  confined 
her  for  eighteen  months  to  her  bed,  during  which 
her  life  was  often  despaired  of.  The  mother  re- 
covered, but  in  January,  1883,  the  daughter  was 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  from  which  she  did  not 
become  free  until  April.  In  May  the  two  conva- 
lescents proceeded  to  New  York.  Margaret  re- 
mained here  several  months,  and  was  the-  life  and 
soul  of  the  household  of  which  she  Wiis  the  guest. 
It  was  proposed  by  her  little  associates  to  act  a 
play,  provided  she  would  write  one.  This  she 
agreed  to  do,  and  in  two  days  "  produced  her 
drama.  The  Tragedy  of  Alethia.  It  was  not 
very  voluminous,"  observes  Mr.  Irving,  "  but  it 
contained  within  it  sufficient  of  high  character 
and  astounding  and  bloody  incident  to  furnish  out 
a  drama  of  five  times  its  size.  A  king  and  queen 
of  England  resolutely  bent  upon  marrying  their 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alethia,  to  the  Duke  of 
Onnond.  The  Princess  most  perversely  and 
dolorously  in  love  with  a  mysterious  cavalier, 
who  figures  at  her  Other's  court  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Percy  Lennox,  but  who,  in  private  truth, 
is  the  Spanish  king,  Rodrigo,  thus  obliged  to 
maintain  an  incognito  on  account  of  certain 
hostilities  between  Spain  and  England.  The 
odious  nuptials  of  the  princess  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  proceed :  she  is  led,  a  submissive  victim, 
to  the  altar ;  is  on  the  point  of  pledging  her  irre- 
vocable word ;  when  the  priest  throws  off  his 
sacred  robe,  discovers  himself  to  be  Rodrigo.  and 
plunges  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  tiie  king. 


Alethia  instantly  plucks  the  dagger  from  her  fa- 
ther's bosom,  throws  herself  into  Rodrigo's  arms, 
and  kills  herself.  Rodrigo  flies  to  a  cavern,  re- 
nounces England,  Spain,  and  his  royal  tlirone, 
and  devotes  himself  to  eternal  remorse.  The 
queen  ends  the  play  by  a  passionate  apostrophe 
to  the  spirit  of  her  daughter,  and  sinks  dead  on 
the  floor. 

"  The  little  drama  lies  before  us,  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  prompt  talent  of  this  most  ingeni- 
ous child,  and  by  no  means  more  incongruous  in 
its  incidents  than  manv  current  drama;s  by  vete- 
ran and  experienced  playwrights. 

"  The  parts  were  now  distributed  and  soon 
learnt;  Margaret  drew  out  a  play-bill  in  theatri- 
cal style,  containing  a  list  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sons9,  and  issued  regular  tickets  of  admission. 
The  piece  went  off  with  universal  applause; 
Margaret  figuring,  in  a  long  train,  as  the  princess, 
and  Killing  lierself  in  a  style  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  an  experienced  stage  heroine." 

In  October  she  returned  home  to  Ballston,  the 
family  residence  having  been  changed  from 
Plattsburgh,  as  the  climate  on  the  lake  had 
been  prononr  cd  too  trying  for  her  constitution. 
She  amused  .he  family,  old  and  young,  during 
the  winter,  by  writing  a  weekly  paper  called  The 
Juvenile  Aspirant  Her  education  was  still  con- 
ducted bv  her  mother,  who  was  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  and  unwilling  to  trust  her  at 
a  boarding-school.  She  studied  Latin  with  her 
brother,  under  a  private  tutor.  When  she  was 
eleven  her  delicate  frame,  rendered  still  more 
sensitive  by  a  two  months'  illness,  received  a 
severe  shock  from  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
.of  her  sister,  resident  in  Canada.  A  change  of 
scene  being  thought  desirable,  she  paid  another 
visit  to  New  York,  where  she  remained  until 
June.  In  December  she  was  attacked  by  a  liver 
complaint,  which  confined  her  to  her  room  until 
Spring.  *'  During  this  fit  of  illness  her  mind  had 
remained  in  an  unusual  state  of  inactivity ;  but 
with  tlie  oi)ening  of  spring  and  the  faint  return 
of  health,  it  broke  forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  a 
restless  excitability  that  astonished  and  alarmed. 
'In  conv^riation,'  says  her  mother,  'her  sallies 
of  wit  were  dazzling.  She  composed  and  wrote 
incessantly,  or  rather  would  have  done  so,  had  I 
not  interposed  my  authority  to  prevent  this  un- 
ceasing ta>  upon  both  her  mental  and  physical 
strength.  Fugitive  pieces  were  produced  every 
day,  such  as  The  Shunamite^  BeUhagsa/r*s  Feast, 
The  Nature  of  Mind^  Bodbdil  el  Chico,  &c.  She 
seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  regions  of  poetry.' 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  moments  of 
intense  poetical  esaltution  sometimes  approached 
to  delirium,  for  we  are  told  by  her  mother  that 
*  the  image  of  her  departed  sister  Lucretia  min- 
gled in  all  her  aspirations ;  the  holy  elevation  of 
Lucretia's  character  had  taken  deep  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  in  her  moments  of  enthusiasm 
she  felt  that  she  had  close  and  intimate  commu- 
nion with  her  beautifhl  spirit.' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  the  family  removed  to 
a  pleasant  residence,  ''  Ruremont,"  near  the  Shot 
Tower,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  below  Hell  Gate. 

Here  Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  her 
English  visitor,  inviting  Margaret  and  herself  to 
pass  the  winter  with  him  and  the  wife  he  hod 
recently  manned  at  Havana. 
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The  first  winter  nt  tho  new  home  was  a  monm- 
fVil  one,  for  it  was  merked  bv  the  death  of  her 
little  brotlier  Kent.  Margaret's  own  health  wan 
abo  rapiillT  failing — the  btal  Bjinptoms  of  con- 
sumption hnviug  alreadj  appeared.  The  bccu- 
innlntcd  grief  was  too  mnch  for  the  mother'a 
feeble  frMoe.  "  For  three  weeks,"  she  says,  "  I 
hovered  npon  the  bordefB  of  the  grave,  and 
when  I  aroM  from  this  bed  of  pain — so  feeble 
that  1  conld  not  sustain  my  own  weight,  it  was 
to  witness  the  mpture  of  a  blood-veaacl  in  her 
long,  cnused  hy  exertions  to  BQppreea  a  cough." 

"Long  and  anxious  were  the  dars  and  iiighta 
apeot  in  watching  over  her.  Every  sudden 
movement  or  emotion  excited  the  hemorrhage. 
'  Not  a  nmrmur  escaped  her  lips,'  aajs  her  mo- 
ther, '  during  her  protracted  BntTeriiigs.  "  How 
are  von,  mv  love?  now  hsTu  tou  rested  doring 
the  night  l'*  "  Well,  dear  mamma ;  I  have  slept 
sweetly."  I  have  been  night  after  nig^t  beside 
her  restless  couch,  wiped  the  cold  dew  from  her 
brow,  and  kissed  her  faded  cheek  in  all  the  agony 
of  griefi  while  she  unconsciously  slept  on;  or  if 
she  did  awake,  her  oalm  sweet  smile,  which 
seemed  to  emanate  from  heaven,  has,  spite  of  my 
reason,  lighted  my  heart  with  hope.  Except 
when  Tery  ill,  she  was  ever  a  bright  dreamer. 
Her  visions  were  osnally  of  an  miearthly  cost: 
about  heaven  and  angels.  She  was  wandering 
among  the  stars;    her  sainted  sisterj  were  her 

C leers;  her  cherub  brother  walked  hand  in 
d  with  her  thniuf^  the  gardens  of  paradise  I 
I  was  always  an  early  riser,  but  after  Margaret 
began  to  decline  1  never  disturbed  her  until  time 
to  rise  fur  brenkffuit,  a  season  of  social  intercourse 
in  which  she  delighted  to  unite,  and  from  which 
she  was  never  willing  to  be  absent.  Often  when 
I  have  spoken  to  her  she  wonld  exclaim,  "  Mo- 
ther, you  have  disturbed  the  brightest  viwons 
that  ever  mortal  was  blessed  with  I  I  was  in  tie 
midst  of  such  scenes  of  delight  I  Cannot  I  have 
time  to  finish  my  dream?"  And  when  I  told 
her  how  long  it  was  until  breakfast,  "  it  will  do," 
ehe  wonld  say,  and  again  lose  herself  in  her 
bright  imaginings;  for  I  con^dered  these  as  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  rather  than  sleep.  She  told 
me  it  was  not  t^Ieep,  I  never  knew  but  one 
except  Mat^ret,  who  enjoyed  this  delightful  and 
myateriou*  source  of  happiness — that  one  was  her 


departed  sister  Lncrotia.  Thai  awaking  from 
these  reveries,  an  almost  ethereal  light  jdayed 
aboat  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  inadiata  oer 
whole  face.  A  holy  calm  pervaded  her  maoim, 
and  in  truth  she  looked  more  Me  an  angel  who 
had  been  commanijig  with  kindred  spirits  in  the 
world  of  light,  than  anything  of  a  groeser  na- 

It  was  during  this  illness  that  Margaret  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Sedgwick.  The  disease  un- 
cipectedlv  yielding  to  care  and  skill,  tlie  invalid 
was  enabled  during  the  summer  to  make  a  tour 
to  the  western  part  of  New  York.  Boon  afler 
her  retnrn,  in  September,  tine  air  of  the  river 
having  been  pnmonnoed  unfavorable  for  her 
health,  the  &mily  removed  to  New  York.  Mar- 
garet persevered  in  the  restrictions  impowd  by 
her  physicians  against  composition  and  etod^  for 
ffix  months;  but  was  so  nnhanpy  in  her  mao- 
tive  Hate,  that  with  her  mothers  consent  she  re- 
sumed her  usual  habits.  In  M^,  1837,  the  &mily 
retomed  to  Ballstoo.  In  the  fall  an  attack  of 
bleeding  at  the  lungs  necessitated  an  order  (rom 
her  physicians  that  she  should  pose  the  winter 
within  doors.  The  quiet  was'  of  service  to  her 
health.  We  have  a  pleasant  and  touching  picture 
of  her  Christmas,  in  one  of  her  poems  written  aC 
the  time. 


Vftke,  mother,  wake  to  hope  Had  glee. 

The  golden  mn  is  dawning  I 
Wake,  motlier.  wake,  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Chriitmai  morning  I 
Each  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow, 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrily ; 
A  smile  hath  parsed  o'er  wiDter's  brow, 

Aud  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily. 
Hark  to  the  vcaee  of  the  awakened  day. 

To  the  sleigh-bells  gaily  ringing, 
While  a  thounnnd,  thoiuaad  hnp[iy  hearta 

'flieir  Cliri«Unna  lay*  are  singing. 
Tls  a  joyous  honr  of  mirth  and  love, 

And  my  heart  is  orerfluwingl 
Come,  let  lu  raise  oar  thoaghts  above. 

While  pure,  and  freab.  and  glowlug. 
lis  the  happieM  day  of  the  rolling  year, 

But  it  cornea  in  a  robe  of  mouTDing, 
Nor  light,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here 

Its  icy  ahroud  adorning. 
It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark, 

lis  meet  it  bo  slioiild  be, 
For  it*  joy  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  heart, 

The  spirit'!  jubilee. 
It  does  not  need  the  bloom  of  spring, 

Or  •ummer'B  light  and  gladnev. 
For  love  lias  spr^  her  beanuDg  wing, 

O'er  winter  a  brow  of  eadnesa. 
Twas  thus  he  eame,  beneath  a  oloud 

nis  spirit's  light  concealing, 
^'o  crown  of  earth,  no  Idugly  robe 

His  heavenly  power  revealing. 
His  sodI  was  pure,  his  mission  love. 

His  aim  a  world's  redeeming; 
To  raise  the  darkened  soul  above 

Its  wild  and  sinful  dreaming. 
With  oil  his  Father's  power  and  love, 

The  cords  of  guilt  to  sever ; 
To  ope  a  sacred  fonnt  of  light, 

Which  flows,  shall  flow  for  evw. 
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Then  w«  shall  hail  the  ([lorioiu  day, 

The  spirit's  new  creation, 
And  pour  our  grateful  feelings  fortli, 

A  pure  and  warm  libation. 

Wake,  mother,  wake  to  chastened  joy, 

The  golden  san  is  dawning  I 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morning. 

The  yrinter  was  oocnpied  by  a  course  of  read- 
ing iQ  history,  and  by  occasional  oompoaitlon. 
InMay  the fi&mily  removed  to  Saratoga.  Margaret 
fimcied  herself,  under  the  balmy  inflnences  of  the 
season,  much  better — bat  all  others  had  abandoned 
hope.  It  is  a  needless  and  painful  task  to  trace 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  disease.  The  clos- 
ing scene  came  on  the  25th  of  the  following  !No- 
yember. 

The  poetical  Mrritings  of  Lncretia  Dayidson, 
which  have  been  collected,  amount  in  all  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces,  among  which 
are  five  of  several  cantos  each.  A  portion  of 
these  were  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Profes- 
sor 8.  B.  F.  Morse,  in  1829.  The  volume  was 
well  received,  and  noticed  in  a  highly  sympa- 
thetic and  laudatory  manner  by  Southey,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.*  The  poems  were  reprinted, 
with  a  life  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  Spark.s^d  American  Biography. 

Margaret^s  poems  were  introduced  to  the  world 
under  the  kind  auspices  of  Washington  Irving. 
Revised  editions  of  both  were  publishe<l  in  1850 
in  one  volume,  a  happy  companionship  which 
will  doubtless  be  permanent. 

A  volume  of  Seleetioiuf  from  the  Writings  of 
Mr$,  Margaret  M*  Davidson^  the  Mother  of  Zu- 
cretia  Maria  and,  Margaret  M.  Daoideon^  with 
a  pr^aee  by  Miss  G,  M.  Sedgwick^  appeared  in 
1644.  It  contains  a  prose  tale,  A  Few  Eventful 
Iktys  in  1814 ;  a  poetical  version  of  Ruth  and  of 
Ossion^s  McFingal,  with  a  few  MisceUaneous 
Poems. 

Lieutenant  L.  P.  Davidson,  of  the  U.  8.  army, 
the  brother  of  Margaret  and  Lucretia,  who  also 
died  young,  wrote  verses  with  elegance  and 
ease.t 

EMMA  C  EMBXTBT. 

Mbs.  Embxtby,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Embury,  a 

Sntleman  of  wealth  and  distinguished  by  his  intel- 
)tual  and  social  qualities,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  is  the  daughter  of  James  R.  Manly,  for 
a  long  while  an  eminent  New  York  physician. 
She  early  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer 


'The  fbUowing  lines  were  addressed  from  Greta  HsII,  In 
IMS,  b7  OiroUne  Soutbey,  **To  the  Mother  of  Laoretl*  and 
Margaret  Davidaoa.*^ 

Ohftedyl  greatly  flivored  I  neatly  tried! 
Was  ever  glorv,  ever  ^ef  like  tblno. 
Since  her'a,— toe  mother  of  the  Man  divine 

The  peribot  one — the  orowoed,  the  crooifled? 

Wonder  and  Joy,  high  hopes  and  chastened  pride 
Thrilled  thee;  Intently  watching,  honr  by  oour, 
The  Ihst  unfolding  of  each  hamaa  flower. 

In  hues  of  more  than  earthly  brilliance  dyed— 

And  then,  the  blight — the  (iraing*— the  first  fear— 
The  stckenlog  hope— the  doom— the  end  of  all ; 

Hoart>withering,  If  Indeed  all  ended  here. 
Bnt  from  the  dnst,  the  coffin,  and  the  pall. 

Mother  bereaved  1  thy  tearfbl  eyes  innaise — 

MoUier  vi  angels  1  Join  their  songs  or  praise. 

t  Some  lines  from  bis  pen,  entitled  Zonfftnga  fbr  Ms  Wadt 
are  printed  in  the  Sonth  Tit  Mess,  for  Feb.  1848. 


of  verses  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  other  journals  under  the  signature  of  ^^lan- 
the.^'  In  the  year  1823  a  volume  from  her  pen 
was  published,  Ouido^  and  Other  PoemA,  by  Ian- 
the.  This  was  followed  by  a  volume  on  female 
Education^  and  a  long  series  of  tales  and  sketches 
in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  which  were  received 
with  favor  for  their  felicitous  st^ntiment  and  ease 
in  composition.  Constance  Lntiiner  is  one  of 
these,  which  has  given  title  to  a  collection  of  the 
stories,  The  Blind  Girl  and  Other  Tales,  Her 
Pictures  of  Early  Life^  Glimpses  of  Home  Life 
or  Causes  and  Consequenees^  are  similar  volumes. 
In  1846  she  contributed  the  letter-pre.«s,  both  prose 
and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  volume  in  quarto,  No- 
tare's  Gems^  or  American  Wild  Flowers.  She 
has  also  written  a  volume  of  poems,  Lovers  Token- 
Flowers^  in  which  these  symbols  of  sentiment 
are  gracefully  interpreted.  In  1848  appeared  her 
volume,  The  Waldorf  Family^  or  Grandfather's 
Legends^  in  which  the  romantic  lore  of  Brittany 
is  presented  to  the  young. 


These  writings,  which  exhibit  good  sense  and 
healthy  natural  feeling,  though  numerous,  are 
to  be  token  rather  as  iUustrations  of  domestic  life 
and  retired  sentiment  than  as  the  occupation  of  a 
professed  literary  career. 

Of  her  poetry,  her  songs  breathe  an  air  of  na- 
ture, with  much  sweetness. 


Hie  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  whee!. 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free, 
And  ever  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee : 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  love. 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
"  The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Cau  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  looked  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek. 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  bright, 
And  I  siffhed  to  think  that  the  traitor  love 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  lif  ht : 
But  she  thought  not  of  future  days  of  woe. 

While  she  carolled  in  tones  so  gay— 
"  The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  passed  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage  door ; 
The  maid  sat  at  her  busv  wheel. 

But  her  look  was  blitne  no  more; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye, 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
**  The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

Oh,  well  I  knew  what  had  dimmed  her  eye^ 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale : 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  eariy  song. 

While  she  listened  to  love's  soft  tale ; 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  poisoned  cup. 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away-» 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gathered  rose. 

Had  charmed  but  for  a  day. 
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When  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Tliis  heart  shall  rest, 
Oh !  lay  me  wljere  spring  flow'rets  bloom 

On  earth*s  bright  breoDt 

Oh  t  ne'er  in  vaulted  chambers  lay 

My  lifeless  form ; 
Seek  not  of  such  mean,  worthless  prey 

To  cheat  the  worm. 

In  this  sweet  city  of  the  dead 

I  fain  would  sleep, 
Where  flowers  may  deck  my  narrow  bed. 

And  night  dews  weep. 

But  raise  not  the  sepu'chral  stone 

To  mark  the  spot ; 
Enough,  if  by  thy  heart  alone 

Tis  ne'er  forgot 

ABSCrCX. 

Come  to  me,  love ;  forget  each  sordid  duty 
That  chains  thy  footsteps  to  tlie  crowded  mart. 

Come,  look  with  me  upon  earth's  suimner  beauty, 
And  let  its  influence  cheer  thy  weary  heart 

Come  to  me,  love  t 

Come  to  me,  love ;  the  voice  of  song  is  swelling 
From  nature's  harp  in  evei-y  varied  tone, 

And  many  a  voice  of  bird  and  bee  is  telling 
A  tale  of  joy  amid  the  forests  lone. 

Come  to  me,  love! 

Come  to  me,  love ;  my  heart  can  never  doubt  thee. 
Yet  for  thy  sweet  coini)anioii8hip  I  pine ; 

Oh,  never  more  can  joy  be  jov  without  thee. 
My  pleasures,  even  as  my  life,  are  tliine. 

Gome  to  me,  love  I 

OH  I  TELL  MB  BOT  OF  LOFTT  FATB. 

Oh  1  tell  me  not  of  lofty  fate, 

Of  glory's  deathless  name ; 
The  bosom  love  leaves  desolate. 

Has  naught  to  do  with  fame. 

Vainly  philosophy  would  soar — 

Love's  height  it  may  not  reach ; 
The  heart  soon  learns  a  sweeter  lore 

Than  ever  sage  could  teach. 

The  cup  may  bear  a  poisoned  draught. 

The  altar  may  be  cold. 
But  yet  the  chiuice  will  be  quaffed — 

The  shrine  sought  as  of  old. 

Man's  sterner  nature  turns  away 

To  seek  ambition's  goal  I 
Wealth's  glittering  gifts,  and  pleasure's  rny, 

May  charm  his  weary  soul ; 

But  woman  knows  one  only  dream- 
That  broken,  all  is  o'er ; 

For  on  life's  dark  ond  sluggish  stream 
Hope's  sunbeam  rests  no  more. 

CABOLINE  LEE  HENTZ. 

Mrs.  Hentz  is  a  daughter  of  General  John 
Whiting,  and  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts. She  married,  in  1825,  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz, 
a  French  gentleman,  at  that  time  associated  with 
Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  Round  HiU  School  at  Nor- 
thampton. Mr.  Hentz  was  soon  after  appointed 
Professor  in  the  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
They  then  removed  to  Covington,  Kentucky, 
and  afterwards  to  Cincinnati  and  Florence,  Ala- 
bama.    Here  they  conducted  for  nine  years  a 


prosperous  female  Academy,  which  in  1848  ww 
removed  to  Tu.'tcaloosa,  in  1845  to  Tnakegee,  and 
in  1848  to  Columbus,  Georgia. 

While  at  Covington,  Mrs.  Hentz  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  De  Lara,  or  tht  JHoarish  Bride,  for 
the  prize  of  $500,  offered  by  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  successful 
competitor,  and  the  play  was  produced,  and  per- 
formed for  several  nights  with  applause.  It  was 
afterwards  published. 

In  1843  she  wrote  a  poem,  Human  and  Dhine 
Philonaphy,  for  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the 
Universiity  of  Alabama,  before  whom  it  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Hentz  published  Aunt  Patty's 
Scrap  Bag,  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  die 
hod  previously  contributed  to  the  magazines. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Mob  Cap^  1848; 
Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole, 
1850;  Bena,  or  the  Snovf  Bird,  1851;  Marcue 
Warland,  or  the  Long  Most  Spring  ;  Eoline,  or 
Magnolia  Vale,  1852;  WHd  Jack;  Helen  and 
Arthur,  or  Mies  Thusa's  Spinning  Wheel,  1853 ; 
The  Planter's  Northern  Bride,  two  volumes,  the 
longest  of  her  novels,  in  1854. 

Mrs.  Hentz  has  also  written  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive poems  which  have  appeared  in  various  peri- 
odicals. Her  second  tragedy,  Lamorah,  or  the 
Western  Wilds,  an  Indian  play,  was  perfonned, 
and  published  in  a  newspaper  at  Columbus.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  of  her  stories  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  Southern  states,  and 
are  said  to  be  written  in  the  midst  of  her  social 
circle,  and  in  the  inter\'als  of  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  a  busy  life. 


TIR  SHOW 

Ye're  welcome,  ye  white  and  feathery  flakes, 
Tliat  fall  like  the  blossoms  the  sunmier  wind  shakos 
From  the  bending  spray — Oli  I  say  do  ye  come. 
With  tidings  to  me,  from  my  far  distant  home! 

'*  Our  home  is  above  in  the  depths  of  the  sky — 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  own  hand  we  lie— 
We  are  fair,  we  are  pure,  our  birth  is  divine- 
Say,  what  can  we  know  of  thee,  or  of  thine  i" 

I  know  that  ye  dwell  in  the  kingdoms  of  air— 

I  know  ve  are  heavenly,  pure,  and  fair; 

But  oft  have  I  seen  ye,  far  travellers  roam. 

By  tlie  cold  blast  driven,  round  my  northern  home. 

"  We  roam  over  mountain,  and  valley,  and  sea, 
We  hang  our  pale  wreaths  on  the  leaiiess  tree : 
The  herald  of  wisdom  and  mercy  we  go, 
And  perchance  the  far  home  of  thy  childhood  we 
know. 

**  We  roam,  and  our  fairy  track  we  leave. 
While  for  nature  a  winding  sheet  we  weave— 
A  cold,  white  shroud  tliat  shall  mantle  the  gloom. 
Till  her  Maker  recalls  her  to  glory  and  bloom.** 

Oh  I  foam  of  the  shoreless  ocean  above  1 
I  know  thou  descendest  in  mercy  and  love : 
All  chill  as  thou  art,  yet  benign  is  thy  birth. 
As  the  dew  that  Impearls  the  green  boeom  of 
Earth. 

And  Fve  thought  as  Fve  seen  thy  tremtdous  spray, 

S<ift  curling  like  mist  on  the  branches  lay, 

In  bright  relief  on  the  dark  blue  sky. 

That  tiiou  meltest  in  grief  when  the  sun  come  ni^ 

"  Say,  whose  is  the  harp  whose  echoing  song 
Breathes  wild  on  the  gale  that  wafts  us  along  ? 
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The  moon,  the  flowen,  the  bloisoming  tree. 
Wake  the  mmBtrel*B  lyre,  they  are  brighter  than 
we." 

Hie  flowers  shed  their  fragranee,  the  moonbeams 

their  light, 
Orer  scenes  never  veiled  by  your  drap'ry  of  white ; 
But  the  clime  where  I  first  saw  joxxr  downy  flakes 

My  own  native  clime  is  fkr  dearer  than  aU. 

Oh  t  fiur,  when  ye  clothed  in  their  wintry  maO, 
The  elms  that  overshadow  my  home  in  the  vale, 
like  warriors  they  looked,  as  they  bowed  in  the 

storm, 
With  the  tossing  plume  and  the  towering  form. 

Ye  fade,  ye  melt — 1  feel  the  warm  breath 
Of  the  Indolent  South  o*er  the  desolate  heath-— 
But  tell  me,  ye  vanishing  pearls,  where  ye  dwell, 
When  the  dew-drops  of  Summer  bespangle    the 
deUI 

"  We  &de, — we  melt  into  crystalline  spheres — 
We  weep,  for  we  pass  through  a  valley  of  tears ; 
But  onward  to  gloi-y — away  to  the  sky — 
In  the  hollow  ox  God*a  own  hand  we  lie.** 


SABAH  HELEN  WHITMAK. 

Mb8.  Whitman  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Power,  of  Providence,  a  direct  descendant  of  a 
follower  of  Roger  Williams  in  his  banishment. 
She  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mr.  John 
Winslow  Whitman,  a  descendant  of  Governor 
Winslow,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Boston, 
where  her  husband  practised  law  with  eminent 
snccess.  lie  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease which  in  a  brief  period  closed  his  life.  His 
widow  returned  to  her  native  city  of  Providence, 
where  she  has  since  resided. 


C^k^  p^    A^^jCl^  ^%  h1 
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Mrs.  Whitman  published  in  1853  Bbursoj  Life 
GTid  Other  Foems,  a  few  of  which  are  translations 
from  the  German.  She  is  also  the  author  of  three 
ballads  founded  on  the  fairy  stories  of  the  Golden 
Ball,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Cinderella,  por- 
tions of  which  are  from  the  pen  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Anna  Marsh  Power;  and  of  several  elaborate 
critical  articles  on  German  and  other  authors  of 
modern  Europe,  in  the  chief  languages  of  which 
she  is  a  proficient. 

Mrs.  Whitman's  volume  of  poems  is  a  book  of 
a  rare  passionate  beauty,  marked  bv  fine  mental 
characteristics.  The  ehief  poem,  ^^  Hours  of  life,'' 
is  a  picture  of  the  soul  in  its  progress  t^ron^ 
time,  and  its  search  out  of  disappointment  and 
experience  for  peace  and  security.  Its  learned 
philosophical  spirit  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  tenderness  and  spiritual  melody. 

The  volume  also  contains  numerous  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  poems  of  sentiment,  in  which  pas- 
sion is  intimately  blended  with  nature.  Several 
of  these  are  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  wild  poetic  creations  and 
mdancholy  career  have  awakened  in  the  author's 
mind  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  imaginative  in- 
terest. 


Qvwr  or  Tin  soul— ntoM  tub  bouvs  ov  ura. 

O'erwearied  with  life's  restless  change 

From  extocy  to  agony. 

Its  fleeting  pleasures 'bom  to  die, 

The  mirage  of  its  phantasie, 

Its  worn  and  melancholy  range 

Of  hopes  that  could  no  more  estrange 

The  married  heart  of  memory, 

Doomed,  while  we  drain  life's  perfumed  wine. 

For  the  dull  Lethean  wave  to  pine. 

And,  for  each  thrill  of  joy,  to  know 

Despaii's  slow  pulse  or  sorrow's  throe-^ 

I  sought  some  central  truth  to  span 

These  wide  extremes  of  good  and  ill— 

I  longe<i  with  one  bold  glance  to  scon 

Life's  perfect  sphere, — ^to  rend  at  will 

The  gloom  of  Erebus, — dread  aone — 

Coiled  like  a  serpent  round  the  throne 

Of  heaven, — the  realm  where  Justice  veils 

Her  heart  and  holds  her  even  scales,—- 

Where  awful  Nemesis  awaits 

The  doomed,  by  Pluto's  iron  gates. 

In  the  long  noon -tide  of  mv  sorrow, 

I  questioned  of  the  eternal  morrow ; 

I  gazed  in  sullen  awe 

Far  through  the  illimitable  gloom 

Down-deepening  like  tlie  swift  msBlstroom, 

The  doubting  soul  to  draw 

Into  eternal  solitudes, 

Where  unrelenting  silence  broods 

Around  the  throne  of  Law. 

I  questioned  the  dim  chronicle 

Of  ages  gone  before— 

I  listened  for  tJie  triumph  songs 

That  rang  from  shore  to  shore, 

Where  the  heroes  and  the  conquerors  wrought 

The  mighty  deeds  of  yore — 

Where  the  foot-prints  of  the  martyrs 

Had  bathed  the  earth  in  gore, 

And  the  war-horns  of  the  wamors 

Were  heard  from  shore  to  shore. 

Their  blood  on  desert  plains  was  shed — 
Their  voices  on  the  wind  had  fled — 
They  were  the  drear  and  shadowy  Dead  I 

Still,  through  the  storied  past,  I  sought 
An  answer  to  my  sleepless  thought ; 
In  the  cloisters  old  and  hoary 
Of  the  mediieval  time- 
In  the  rude  ancestral  story 
Of  the  ancient  Runic  rhyme. 

I  paused  on  Grecian  plains,  to  trace 
Some  remnant  of  a  mightier  race. 
Serene  in  sorrow  and  in  strife, 
Calm  conquerors  of  Death  and  Life, 
Types  of  tne  god-like  forms  that  shone 
Upon  the  soi^tured  Parthenon. 

But  still,  as  when  Prometheus  bare 
From  heaven  the  fiery  dart, 
I  saw  the  "  vulture  passions"  tear 
The  proud  Caucasian  heart — 
The  war  of  destiny  with  will 
Still  conquered,  yet  conflicting  stilL 

I  heard  loud  Halleli^as 
From  Israel's  golden  lyre. 
And  I  sought  their  great  Jdiovah 
In  the  cloud  and  in  the  fire. 
I  lingered  by  the  stream  that  flowed 
"  Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God"— 
I  bowed,  its  sacred  wave  to  sip— 
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Its  waters  fl«d  my  thintbg  lijK 

The  seipent  trail  was  oyer  all 

Its  borders, — aod  its  palms  that  threw 

Aloft  their  waving  coronal, 

Were  blistered  by  a  pdbon  dew. 

Serener  elements  I  sought, 
Sablimer  altitudes  of  thought* 
The  truth  Saint  John  and  Plato  saw. 
The  mystic  light,  the  inward  law  ; 
Hie  Logos  ever  found  and  lost, 
The  aureola  of  the  Ghost 

I  hailed  its  iiunt  auroral  beam 

In  many  a  Poef  s  ddpJiie  ch^am, 

On  many  a  shrine  where  iiuth*s  pore  flame 

Throuffh  fable's  gorveous  oriel  came. 

Around  the  altars  of  the  god, 

In  holy  passion  hushed,  I  trod. 

Where  once  the  mighty  voice  of  Jove 

Rang  through  Dodona'e  haunted  grovei 

No  more  the  dove  with  sable  plumes* 

Swept  through  the  forest* s  gorgeous  glooms ; 

The  shrines  were  desolate  and  cold, 

Their  psBans  hushed,  their  story  told. 

In  long,  inglorious  silence  lost, 

Like  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost 

No  more  did  music's  golden  surge 

The  mortal  in  inunortal  mei-ge : 

High  canticles  of  joy  and  praise 

Died  with  the  dream  of  oUier  days; 

I  only  heard  the  M«nad*s  wnil, 

That  shriek  that  mode  the  orient  pole : 

Evohe  I — ah  evobe  1 

The  mystic  burden  of  a  woe 

Whose  dark  enigma  none  may  know ;  f 

The  primal  curse — ^the  primal  throe. 

Evohe  1 — oh — evohe  I 

Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry 

Of  that  ancient  agony  * 

Still  the  ikbled  Python  bound  mc — 
Still  the  serpent  coil  enwound  mc — 
Still  I  heara  the  Msnad*s  cry, 
Evohe  I— ah— evohe  1 

Wearied  with  man's  discordant  creed, 
I  sought  on  Nature's  page  to  read 
life's  history,  ere  yet  she  shrined 
Her  essence  in  the  incarnate  mind ; 
Intent  her  secret  laws  to  trace 
In  primal  solitudes  of  space. 
From  her  first,  faint  atomic  throes. 
To  where  her  orb^d  splendor  glows 
In  the  vast,  silent  spheres  that  roll 
For  ever  towards  their  unknown  goal. 

I  turned  from  dull  alchemic  lore 

With  starry  Chaldeans  to  soar. 

And  sought,  on  fancy's  wing,  to  roam 

That  glorious  galaxy  of  light 

Where  mingling  stars,  like  drifting  foom. 


•  **  The  priestesses  of  Dodona  ssesrt  that  two  black  pigeons 
flew  ftrom  Thebes  In  EgTpt;  one  of  which  settled  in  fybla, 
the  other  amons  theauelrea:  which  latter,  resting  on  a  beech- 
tree,  declared  ^th  a  human  voioe  that  here  was  to  bo  the 
orsole  of  Jove."*— ^«rMMiM.    Book  II.  eh.  08. 

t  '*The  Mienads,  In  their  wfld  incaatatlona,  carried  serpents 
In  their  hands^  and  with  ft«ntle  gestaree,  cried  oat  Eva  t  Eva  I 
Epiphaalas  thinks  that  this  invocation  related  to  the  mother 
or  mankind:  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  word 

aha  or  Opba,  rendered  by  the  Oreeks.  Ophls,  a  terpenL  I 
;e  Abaddon  to  have  been  the  name  or  the  same  ophite  God 
whose  worship  baa  so  long  Infected  the  world.  The  learned 
Helnalos  makes  Abaddon  the  same  as  the  serpent  Python.^ — 
Jd6tb  Ayanft  AnalytU  qfAnoUiUMyikologjf, 

While  Hmiads  cry  skmd  Broe ,  Bvoel 
That  voice  thst  is  contagion  to  the  world. 


Helt  on  the  solemn  shores  of  night ; 
But  still  the  sursin^  glory  chased 
The  dark  through  niffht's  chaotie  waste , 
And  still,  within  its  deepenii^  voids. 
Crumbled  the  burning  asteroids^ 

Long  gloating  on  that  hollow  gloom, 
Methcm^t  thist  in  some  vast  maJstroom, 
The  Stan  were  hunring  to  their  doom,— - 
Bubbles  upon  life's  boundleas  sea. 
Swift  meteors  of  eternity. 
Pale  epfria  of  mystic  fire,  that  iisll 
From  God*s  unwauing  coronal. 

Is  there,  I  asked,  a  living  woe 
In  all  those  burning  orbs  that  glow 
Throi^  the  blue  ether  I— do  they  share 
Our  dun  world's  anguish  and  despair- 
In  their  vast  orbits  do  thej  fly 
From  some  avenging  destiny— 
And  shall  their  wild  eyes  pale  beneath 
The  dread  anathama  of  Death  f 

Our  own  fidr  earth— «hall  she  too  drift, 

For  ever  shrouded  in  a  weft 

Of  stormy  clouds,  that  snree  and  swirl 

Around  her  in  her  dizzy  iniirl : — 

For  ever  shall  a  shadow  fisll 

Backward  from  her  ^Iden  wall. 

Its  dark  cone  stretching,  ghist  and  grey. 

Into  outer  glooms  away  f — 

From  the  sad,  unsated  quest 

Of  knowledge,  how  I  longed  to  rest 

On  her  green  and  silent  breast! 

I  languished  for  the  dews  of  death 

My  fevered  heart  to  steep, 
Tlie  neavy,  honey-dews  of  death. 

The  caun  and  dreamless  sleepu 


I  left  my  fruiHesi  lore  apart, 

And  leaned  my  ear  on  Nature's  heart, 

To  hear,  tar  from  life's  busy  throng, 

The  chime  of  her  sweet  undersong. 

She  pressed  her  balmy  lips  to  mine. 

She  Dsthed  me  in  her  sylvan  springs ; 

And  still,  by  many  a  rural  shnne. 

She  taught  me  sweet  and  holy  things. 

I  felt  her  breath  my  temples  fiin, 

I  learned  her  temperate  laws  to  scan, . 

My  soul,  of  hers,  became  a  conscious  part ; 

Her  beauty  melted  through  my  inmost  heart 

Still  I  languished  for  the  word 

Her  sweet  lips  had  never  spoken. 

Still,  from  the  pale  shadow-land. 

There  came  nor  voice  nor  token ; 

No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Whispered  of  the  loved  and  lost ; 

No  bright  wanderer  come  to  tell 

If,  in  worlds  beyond  the  grave, 

life,  love,  and  beauty,  dwelL 

•        ••••••• 

A  holy  light  began  to  stream 
Athwart  the  oloud-rifts,  like  a  dream 
Of  heaven ;  and  lo  1  a  pale,  sweet  face. 
Of  mournful  grandeur  and  imperial  graces 
A  face  whose  mystic  sadness  seemed  to  borrow 
Immortal  beauty  from  that  mortal  sorrow — 
Looked  on  me ;  and  a  voice  of  solenm  cheer 
Uttered  its  sweet  evangels  on  my  ear ; 
The  open  secrets  of  that  eldest  lore 
That  seems  less  to  reveal  than  to  restore; 

'*  Pluek  thou  the  Life*tree's  flolden  fruity 
Nor  seek  to  bare  its  saorearoot ; 
live,  and  in  life's  perennial  fisitii 
Benounce  the  heresy  of  death : 
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Beliere^  and  every  sweet  aeoord 
Of  being,  to  thine  ear  restored. 
Shall  Bound  articulate  and  dear ; 
Perfected  love  ahall  banish  fear, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  shall  approve 
The  divine  synthesia  of  love." 

"  Royally  the  lilies  grow 
On  the  grassy  leas. 
Basking  in  the  snn  and  dew, 
Swinging  in  the  breese. 
Doth  the  wild-fowl  need  a  chart 
Through  the  illimitable  air  I 
Heaven  lies  folded  in  my  heart ; 
Seek  the  truth  that  slombers  there; 
Thoa  art  IVnth's  eternal  heir.** 

**  Let  the  shadows  come  and  ffo ; 
Let  the  stormy  north  wind  blow : 
Death's  dark  valley  cannot  bind  thee 
In  its  dread  abode ; 

There  the  Morning  Star  shall  find  thee, 
There  the  living  God. 
Sin  and  sorrow  cannot  hide  thee— 
Death  and  hell  cannot  divide  thee 
From  the  love  of  God." 

In  the  mystic  agony 

On  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 

The  Saviour  with  his  dying  eyes 

Beheld  the  groves  of  Paradise. 

''Then  weep  not  by  the  chamel  stone 
Nor  veil  thine  eyelids  from  the  sou. 
Upward,  through  the  death-dark  glides, 
The  spirit  on  resurgent  tides 
Of  lignt  and  glory  on  its  way : 
Wilt  thou  by  the  cerements  stay  ? — 
Thou  the  risen  Christ  sbalt  see 
In  redeemed  Humanity. 
Though  mourners  at  the  portal  wept. 
And  angels  lingered  where  it  slept. 
The  soul  but  tarried  for  a  night, 
Then  plumed  its  wings  for  loftier  flight" 

*'  Is  thy  heart  so  lonely  ?— Lo, 
Ready  to  share  thy  joy  and  woe, 
Poor  wanderers  tarry  at  thy  gate. 
The  way-worn  and  the  desolate, 
And  angels  at  thy  threshold  wait : 
Would'st  thou  love's  holiest  guerdon  win — 
Arise,  and  let  the  stranger  in.** 

''The  friend  whom  not  thy  fickle  will, 
But  the  deep  heart  within  thee,  still 
Yearneth  to  fold  to  its  embrace, 
Shall  seek  thee  through  the  realms  of  space. 
Keep  the  image  Nature  sealed 
On  thy  heart,  by  lore  annealed. 
Keep  thy  fifiith  serene  and  pure ; 
Her  royal  promises  are  sure. 
Her  sweet  oetrothaU  shall  endure." 

*'  Hope  thou  all  things  and  believe ; 
And,  in  child-like  trust,  achieve 
The  simplest  mandates  of  the  soul. 
The  simplest  good,  the  nearest  goal; 
Move  but  the  waters  and  their  pulse 
The  broad  ocean  shall  convulse. 

**  When  love  shall  reconcile  the  will 
Love's  mystio  sorrow  to  fulfil, 
Its  fiery  baptism  to  share,— 
The  burden  of  its  cross  to  bear, — 
Earth  shall  to  equilibrium  tend, 
Ellipees  shall  to  circles  bend. 
And  life's  long  agony  shall  end." 

''Then  pluck  the  life-tree's  golden  fruit, 
No  blight  can  reaoh  its  sacred  root 


Fen  though  every  blossom  fell 
Into  Hades,  one  by  one. 
Love  is  deeper  (or  than  Hell— 
Shadows  cannot  querch  the  sun." 

**  Can  the  child-heart  promise  more 
Than  the  fiither  hath  in  store  ? — 
The  blind  shall  see — ^the  dead  shall  live ; 
Can  the  man-child  forfeit  more 
Than  the  father  can  forgive  ? 
The  Dragon,  from  his  empire  driven. 
No  more  shall  find  his  place  in  Heaven, 
Till  e'en  the  Serpent  power  approve 
Tlie  divine  potency  of  love." 

"  Guard  thy  faith  with  holy  care, — 
Mystic  virtues  slumber  there ; 
Tis  the  lamp  within  the  soul 
Holding  ffcnii  in  control: 
Faith  shul  walk  the  stormy  water — 
In  the  unequal  strife  prevail — 
Nor,  when  comes  the  dread  avatar 
From  its  fierjr  splendors  quail 
Faith  shall  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
Love  shall  bless  tne  life  it  gave." 

fHS  TBAILOre  AXBUTUB. 

Hiere's  a  flower  that  grows  by  the  greenwood  tree. 
In  its  desolate  beauty  more  dear  to  me. 
Than  all  that  bask  in  the  noontide  beam 
Through  the  long,  bright  summer  by  fount  and 

stream, 
like  a  pure  hope,  nursed  beneath  sorrow's  wing, 
Its  timid  buds  from  the  cold  moss  spring. 
Their  delicate  hues  like  the  pink  sea-shell. 
Or  the  shaded  blush  of  the  hyacinth's  bell. 
Their  breath  more  sweet  than  the  faint  perfume 
That  breathes  from  the  bridal  orange-bloom. 

It  is  not  found  by  the  garden  wall. 

It  wreathes  no  brow  in  the  festal  hall, 

But  it  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  wood. 

And  shines,  like  a  star,  in  the  solitude. 

Never  did  numbers  its  name  prolong. 

Ne'er  hath  it  floated  on  wings  of  song, 

Bard  and  minstrel  have  passed  it  by. 

And  left  it,  in  silence  and  shade,  to  die. 

But  with  joy  to  its  cradle  the  wild-bees  come. 

And  praise  its  beauty  with  drony  hum. 

And  children  love,  in  the  season  of  spring. 

To  watch  for  ita  earliest  blossoming. 

In  the  dewy  morn  of  an  April  day. 

When  the  traveller  lingers  along  the  way. 

When  the  sod  is  sprinkled  with  tender  greea 

Where  rivulets  water  the  earth,  unseen, 

When  the  floating  fringe  on  the  maple  s  crest 

Rivals  the  tulip's  crimson  vest. 

And  the  budding  leaves  of  the  birch-trees  throw 

A  trembling  shade  on  the  turf  below. 

When  my  flower  awakes  from  its  dreamy  rest 

And  yields  its  lips  to  the  sweet  south-west. 

Then,  in  those  beautiful  days  of  spring. 

With  hearts  as  light  as  the  wild-bird's  wing. 

Flinging  their  tasks  and  their  toys  aside. 

Gay  little  groups  through  the  wood-paths  glide. 

Peeping  and  peering  aviong  the  trees 

As  they  scent  its  breath  on  the  passing  breeie. 

Hunting  about,  among  lichens  grey, 

Aud  the  tangled  mosses  beside  the  way. 

Till  they  catch  the  glance  of  its  quiet  eye, 

like  light  that  breaks  through  a  cloudy  sky. 

Forme,  sweet  blossom,  thy  tendrils  cling 

Round  my  heart  of  hearts,  as  in  childhood's  spring, 

And  thy  breath,  as  it  floats  on  the  wandering  air. 

Wakes  aU  the  music  oi  memory  there. 

Thou  recallest  the  time  when,  a  fearless  child. 
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I  roved  all  day  through  the  wood-walks  wfld, 
Seeking  thy  bloaaoms  by  bank  and  brae 
Wherever  the  anow-drirta  had  melted  away. 

Now  as  I  linger,  'mid  crowds  alone, 

Haunted  by  echoes  of  music  flown, 

When  the  shadows  deepen  around  my  way 

And  the  light  of  reason  but  leads  astray, 

When  affections,  nurtured  with  fondest  care 

In  the  trusting  heart,  become  traitors  there. 

When,  weary  of  all  that  the  world  bestows, 

I  turn  to  nature  for  calm  repose, 

How  fain  my  spirit,  in  some  far  glen. 

Would  fold  her  wings,  *mid  thy  flowers  again  f 

▲  CTiLL  i>AT  nr  AUTUinr. 

I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary. 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  an  autumnal  day, 

When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory 
And,  like  a  dream  of  beauty,  glides  away. 

How  through  each  loved,  familiar  path  she  lingers, 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist^ 

Tinting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers, 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst, — 

Kindling  the  faint  stars  of  the  hnzel,  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  Autumn's  mouldering  haUs, 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining. 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  her  withered  garland  fallsb 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning 

Beneath  dark  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled, 
Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  their  fringes  rain- 
ing, 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crisped  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. 

In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown, 
Minffling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 

with  spicy  airs  from  cedarn  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow. 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded  ground. 

With  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow, 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft,  fringed  lids  the  bee  sits  brooding 
Like  a  fond  lover  loth  to  say  farewell ; 

Or,  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folds  intruding. 
Creeps  near  her  heart  his  drowsy  tale  to  tell. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely, 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray. 

Silent  as  a  sweet,  wandering  tuought,  tliat  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softly  glides  awuy. 

The  scentless  flowers,  in  the  warm  sunb'ght  dream- 
ing. 
Forget  to  breathe  their  fulness  of  delight, — 
And  through  the  tranced  woods  soft  airs  are  stream- 
ing, 
Still  as  the  dew-fall  of  the  summer  night. 

So,  in  my  heart,  a  sweet,  unwonted  feeling 
Stirs,  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hollow  shell, 

Through  all  its  secret  chambers  sadly  stealing. 
Yet  finds  no  words  its  mystic  charm  to  telL 

BLOOMS  WO  KOBE. 

Oh  primavem,  gloveotft  deir  anno^ 

Bella  madre  di  flori, 

Ta  torai  ben,  ma  teco 

Non  toniano  1  sereni 

£  fortQuatl  dl  delle  mis  giole. 

QvAxatu 

I  dread  to  see  the  summer  sun 

Come  glowing  up  the  sky, 
And  early  pansies,  one  by  one, 

Opening  the  violet  eye. 


Again  the  fair  azalia  bows 

Beneath  her  snowy  crest ; 
In  yonder  hedge  the  hawthorn  blows, 

'The  robin  builds  her  nest; 

The  tulips  lift  their  proud  tiArs, 
The  luac  wavetf  her  plumes ; 

And,  peeping  through  my  lattice  bars. 
The  rose-acacia  blooms. 

But  she  can  bloom  on  earth  no  more. 
Whose  early  doom  I  mourn ; 

Nor  Spring  nor  Summer  can  restore 
Our  flower,  untimely  shorn. 

She  was  our  morning  glory. 
Our  primrose,  pure  and  pale, 

Our  little  mountain  daisy, 
Our  lily  of  the  vale. 

Now  dim  as  folded  violets. 

Her  eyes  of  dewy  light; 
And  her  rosy  lips  have  mournfully 

Breathed  out  their  last  good-night. 

'Tis  therefore  that  I  dread  to  see 
The  glowing  Sununer  sun ; 

And  the  balmy  blossoms  on  the  tree. 
Unfolding  one  by  one. 


HENBY   BEED. 

Henry  Reed,  the  late  Professor  of  Literature  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  sudden  death  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer  Arctic  cast  a  shade  over  the  intelli- 
gent circle  in  which  he  moved,  belonged  to  an  old 
and  honored  family  in  the  state.  His  grandfather 
was  Joseph  Beed,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  secretary  and  confidant  of  Washington,  and 
the  incorruptible  patriot,  whose  memorable  an- 
swer to  a  munificent  pn)posal  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption from  the  British  commissioners  in  1778, 
is  among  the  oft-repeated  anecdotes  of  the  Revo- 
lution : — "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but,  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich 
enough  to  do  it." 

The  wife  of  this  honored  lawyer  and  civilian 
also  holds  a  plnce  in  tlie  memoirs  of  the  Revolo- 
tion.  Esther  de  Berdt,  as  she  appears  from  the 
correspondence  and  numerous  anecdotes  in  the 
biography  prepared  by  her  grandson,  the  subject 
of  this  notice,*  was  a  lady  of  marked  strength  of 
character  and  refined  disposition.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  London  merchant 
mach  connected  with  American  affiiirs,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  agent  lor  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Reed  in  the  society  of  Ameri- 
cans in  which  her  father  moved,  she  became  his 
wife  under  circumstances  of  mournful  interest, 
after  the  death  of  her  parent,  when  removing  to 
America  she  encountered  the  struggle  of  the  Re- 
volution, sustaining  her  family  with  great  forti- 
tude during  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband 
on  public  duties.  After  acting  well  her  part  of  a 
mother  in  America  in  those  troublous  times,  and 
receiying  the  congratulations  of  Washington,  she 
died  in  Philadelphia  before  the  contest  was 
closed,  in  1780.  The  memoir  by  her  grandson  is 
a  touching  and  delicate  tribute  to  her  memory. 


*  The  Life  of  Esther  De  B«rdt,  afterwards  Esther  Reed,  of 
Peonsylyanla.  Prlvatolv  printed.  Pbiladelpbla:  G  Sfaerman, 
Printer,  186& 


SDi  ft  Talnable  contribntioa  to  the  hlstoiical  litera- 
ture of  the  oonnti?. 


'yk/Ln^Me/t 

Henry  Reed  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jnly  11, 
1808.  He  reoeivsd  his  earlj  education  in  the 
classical  school  of  James  Rots,  a  highly  esteemed 
teacher  of  his  day  in  Philadelphia.  Passing  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  attained  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aria  in  1825.     He  thou 

Sorsued  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
ohn  Sargent,  and  woa  admitted  t«  the  bar  in 
1829.  AtUr  a  short  interval,  he  was,  in  the  year 
18S1,  electuil  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Li- 
terature in  his  Uu]  varsity,  and  shortly  after  A^^ 
sistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1635 
he  was  electe<1  Professor  of  Rhetorio  and  English 
literature.  It  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  trom 
these  college  dnties,  tliat,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  he 
left  AmeHca  for  a  snmmer  visit  to  Europe,  a  pil- 
grimage which  he  had  iiing  meditated;  and  it 
was  on  his  return  in  the  ill-fated  Arctic  that  he 
perislied  in  the  wreck  of  that  vessel,  September 
27  of  the  same  year.  He  had  thus  passed  one- 
half  of  hia  entire  period  of  life  ia  the  literary 
duties  of  his  college,  as  professor. 

When  we  aild  to  timse  few  dotes,  Professor 
Keed'a  marriage  in  1884  to  Elizabeth  WWta 
Brooson,  a  grand-daaghter  of  Bishop  White,  we 
have  completed  the  eilemal  record  of  his  life, 
save  in  the  few  publications  which  he  gave  to  the 
world.  A  diligent  soholtLT,  and  of  a  thoronghbred 
cultivadon  in  the  beet  schools  of  English  litera- 
tnre  and  criticism,  of  unwearied  habits  of  indus- 
try, he  would  probably,  as  life  advanced,  have 
further  served  his  country  by  new  offerings  of  the 
fruits  of  his  mental  discipline  and  studies. 

The  chief  compositions  of  Professor  Reed  were 
several  courses  of  li^ctures  which  he  delivered  to 
the  public  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  which  a  coUeotion  has  been  published  since  his 
death,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  with 
the  title,  Lectur»»  an  Eitgli*K  LiUrature,  from 
Ohauoer  to  Tennyion,  The  tost^a,  mental  habits, 
and  associations  of  the  writer,  are  fliUy  exhibited 
in  these  productions,  which  cover  many  topics  of 
moral  and  social  philosophy,  be<ridee  the  criticism 
of  particular  authors.  As  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
Mr.  Reed  belonged  to  a  aohool  of  English  writers 
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who  received  their  first  impnlses  from  the  genios 

Of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  It  is  character- 
ized by  its  sound  conservatism,  reverential  spirit, 
and  patient  philosophical  investigation.  He  was 
early  brought  into  communication  with  Words- 
worth, whom  he  assisted  by  tlie  supervision  and 
arrangement  of  an  American  edition  of  bis  poems. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  and  an  elaborate  article 
in  tne  New  York  Review,  of  January,  1839, 
which  appeared  from  his  peh,  show  his  devotion 
Ut  tills  master  of  modem  poetry.  Afler  the  death 
of  the  poet,  be  superintended  the  publication  of 
the  American  edition  of  the  memoirs  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth, 

With  the  Coleridge  family,  he  maintMied  a 
similar  correepondence  and  intimate  relation.  A 
memoir  which  he  prepared  of  Sara  Coleridge  for 
the  Literary  World,*  though  brief,  was  so  care- 
Ailly  and  characteristicaily  eitecuted,  that  it  ap- 
peared not  long  after  reprinted  entire  among  Uie 
obituaries  of  the  Gentleman's  Magorine. 

A  passage,  referring  to  his  foreign  tonr,  tmox 
the  personal  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  the 
Lectures,  will  eihibit  this  relation  to  his  English 
friends. 

No  American,  viaiting  the  Old  World  as  a  private 
citizen,  rver  received  a  kinder  or  more  discnmiaat- 
ing  welcoma  The  laat  months  of  his  life  were  pure 
Buoahine.  Before  he  laodei!  in  England,  his  friends, 
the  fkmily  uf  Dr.  Arnold,  whom  he  hod  only  known 
by  oorre^pondence,  came  on  board  the  ship  to  re- 
ceive him ;  and  his  earhest  and  latest  hours  of  Kuro- 
peiin  ■ojiiarn  were  passed  under  the  roof  of  tba 
great  poet  whose  memory  he  most  revered,  and 
whose  writings  had  interwoven  themselves  with  his 
Intellectoal  a:id  moral  being.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he 
said  in  one  of  hia  letters  to  his  family,  "  what  I  have 
ever  done  to  deserve  all  tliis  kindness."  And  bo  it 
was  throughout.  In  England  ha  was  at  home  in 
every  sense;  and  scenes,  which  to  the  eye  were 
strange,  seemed  familiar  by  associatioD  and  study. 
His  letters  to  America  were  exprcaaions  of  grateml 
delight  at  what  he  sow  and  heard  in  the  Inml  of  his 
forefathers,  and  at  the  respectful  kindneaa  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  greeted :  and  yet  of 
earnest  and  loynl  yearning  to  the  laud  of  his  birth 
— hia  home,  his  &mily,  and  frieads.  It  is  do  viola- 
tion of  good  taste  here  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
friends  Rir  whose  kind  welcome  Mr.  Reed  wu  so 
much  indebted;  I  may  mention  the  Wordsworthi, 
Southeys,  Culeridges,  and  Arnolds,  Lord  Mahan,Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thackemy— nanice,  one  and 
all,  associated  with  the  highest  literary  or  political 
distinction. 

Ho  visited  the  Continent,  and  went,  by  the  ordi- 
nary route,  through  France  and  Switzerland,  as  far 
south  as  Milan  and  Venice,  returning  by  tlic  Tyrol 
to  Inspruck  and  Miniieh,  and  thence  duwu  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  But  bb  lost  sseoeiutiona  were 
with  tiie  cloisters  of  Canterbury  (that  spot,  to  my 
eye,  of  mal«hlcee  beauty),  the  garden  vales  of  De- 
vonshire, the  valley  of  the  Wye,  and  the  gindea  of 
Rydal.  His  latest  memory  of  Uiis  earth  waa  of  beau- 
tiful Englaild  in  her  summer  gnrb  of  verdure.  The 
last  words  ho  ever  wrote  wei  c  in  a  tetter  of  the  20th 
September  to  his  venerable  friend,  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
thanking  her  and  Ills  English  friends  generally  for 
all  she  and  they  had  done  for  him. 

Professor  Reed  edited  several  books  in  ooi>- 

•  So.  no,  Anc.  SI,  ise*. 
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nezion  with  bis  oonneB  of  instniodon.  In  1845 
be  prepared  an  edition  of  Alexander  Keid's  Dic- 
tionary of  tbe  English  Langoage,  and  in  184T 
edited  ^^with  an  introduction  and  illastratiye  an- 
thorities,^  G.  F.  Graham's  English  Svnonymes 
— tbe  series  of  poetical  citations  added  by  him, 
being  confined  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Words- 
worth. He  also  edited  American  reprints  of 
Thomas  Amold^s  Lectures  on  Modem  History, 
and  Lord  Mabon's  History  of  England  from  tbe 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

In  1851  be  edited  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Gray,  for  which  be  prepared  a  new  memoir, 
vrritten  with  his  accustomed  judgment  and  pre- 
cision. An  Oration  on  a  True  Education  was  de- 
livered by  him  before  tlie  Zelosophic  Society  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848.  To  this 
enumeration  is  to  be  added  a  life  of  his  grand- 
fiitber,  Joseph  Beed,  published  in  Mr.  Sparks's 
series  of  American  biography.* 

The  life  and  correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed 
have  been  gixen  to  the  public  at  lengUi  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Keed,  who  is  also  tbe  author  of  several 
published  addresses  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  his- 
torical subjects.  Among  them  are  A  Letter  an 
American  Hietory  in  1847,  originally  written  for 
circulation  among  a  few  friends  interested  in  the 
organization  of  a  department  of  that  study  in 
Girard  College ;  an  Address  before  the  Historical 
Society  in  Pennsylvania  in  1848;  an  Address 
before  the  Alunmi  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1849 ;  and  a  Beprint  of  the  original 
Letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed,  in  con- 
neidon  with  the  Sparks  and  Lord  Mahon  con- 
troversy.t 

It  iB  a  good  practical  rule  to  keep  one's  reading 
well  proportioned  in  the  two  g^reat  aivisions,  prose 
and  poetry.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected  and 
the  consequence  is  a  great  loss  of  power,  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  a  loss  of  some  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  literature.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
readers  devote  themselves  too  much  to  poetry ;  this 
IS  a  great  mistake,  and  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  use  of  poetical  studiea  When  this  happens,  it 
is  generally  with  those  whose  reading  lies  cniefly  in 
the  lower  and  merely  sentimental  region  of  poetry, 
for  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  imagination  to  enter 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  poets,  without 
haviiig  the  various  fiiculties  of  Uie  mind  so  awakened 
and  invigorated,  as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
prose  writers  also  a  necessity  of  one's  nature. 
^  The  disproportion  lies  usually  in  the  other  direc- 
tion—-prose^  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry.  ThiB 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  proper  culture,  for  al- 
though there  is  eertainlv  a  ^eat  disparity  of  imagina- 
tive endowment,  still  tne  ima^nation  is  part  of  the 
universal  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  a  work  or  education 
to  bring  it  into  action  in  minds  even  the  least  im- 
a^natiye.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  wilfully  unimagina- 
tive mind^  that  poetry,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  all 
its  gloiy,  is  a  sealed  book.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  mind,  weU  gifted  with  imaginative 
power,  loses  the  capacity  to  relish  poetry  ai^ly  hy 
tbe  negleet  of  readmg  metrical  literature.    This  is  a 
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sad  mistake,  inasniueh  as  the  mere  reader  of  prose 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  very  highest  literary  en- 
joyments; for  if  the  giving  of  power  to  the- mind 
oe  a  characteristic,  the  most  essential  literature  is  to 
be  found  in  poetry,  especially  if  it  he  such  as  English 
poetry  is,  the  embodiment  of  the  very  highest  wis- 
dom and  the  deepest  feeling  of  our  English  race.  I 
hope  to  show  in  my  next  leeture,  in  treating  the 
su^ect  of  our  language,  how  rieh  a  source  of  en- 
joyment  the  study  of  English  verse,  considered 
simply  as  an  organ  of  expressioa  and  harmonv,  may 
be  made ;  but  to  readers  who  confine  themselves  to 
prose,  the  metrical  form  becomes  r^ulsive  instead 
of  attractive.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  living 
writer,  who  has  exercised  his  powers  alike  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  there  are  readers  "to  whom  the 
poetical  form  merely  and  of  itself  acts  as  a  sort  of 
veil  to  every  meaning,  which  is  not  habitually  met 
with  under  that  form,  and  who  are  puazled  hy  a 
passage  occurring  in  a  poem,  which  would  be  at 
once  plain  to  them  if  divested  of  its  cadence  and 
rhythm ;  not  because  it  is  thereby  put  into  language 
in  any  degree  more  perspicuous,  but  because  prose 
is  the  vehicle  they  are  accustomed  to  for  this  par- 
tioular  kind  of  matter,  and  they  will  apply  tneir 
minds  to  it  in  prose,  and  they  will  refuse  tneir  minds 
to  it  in  verse. 

The  neglect  of  poetical  reading  is  increased  By 
the  very  mistaken  notion  that  poetry  is  a  mere 
luxuij  of  the  mind,  alien  from  the  demands  ofprao- 
tical  life— a  light  and  effortless  amusement.  This  ia 
the  prgudice  and  error  of  ignorance.  For  look  wt 
many  of  the  strong  and  largely  cultivated  minds, 
which  we  know  by  biography  and  their  own  works, 
and  note  how  large  and  precious  an  element  of 
strength  is  their  studious  love  of  poetry.  Where 
could  we  find  a  man  of  more  earnest,  ener^tic, 
practical  cost  of  character  than  Arnold  f — emmeut 
OS  an  historian,  and  in  other  the  ^vest  departments 
of  thought  and  learning,  active  m  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, zealous  in  matters  of  eoclesiastical,  political, 
or  social  reform ;  right  or  wrong,  always  intensely 
practical  and  single4iearted  in  his  honest  zeal;  a 
champion  for  truth,  whether  in  the  history  <^  an- 
cient politics  or  present  questions  of  modem  society ; 
and,  with  all,  never  suffering  the  love  of  poetry  to 
be  extingui^ed  in  his  heart,  or  to  be  crowded  out  of 
it,  but  turning  it  peipetually  to  wise  uses,  bringing 
the  poetic  truths  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Wordsworw 
to  the  help  of  the  cause  of  truth ;  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  poets  creaking  forth,  when  he  exclaims,  **  What 
a  treat  it  would  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good 
class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens;  to 
dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  and 
BO  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into 
one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  aixter  a 
time,  ahnoet  give  out  light  in  tbe  dark,  after  having 
been  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
hriUiance  1 " 

This  was  the  constitution  not  of  one  man  alone, 
but  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  race;  for  if  our 
Anglo-Saxon  character  could  be  analysed,  a  leading 
characteristic  would  be  found  to  be  the  admirable 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the  poetical  in  it 
ThiB  is  reflected  in  all  the  hest  English  literature, 
blending  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  never  severing  its 
highest  spirituality  from  a  steady  basis  of  sober 
g(^  sense — ^philosophy  and  poetry  for  ever  dis- 
dosing  affinities  witn  each  other.  It  was  no  fiUse 
boast  when  it  was  said  that  "  Our  great  poets  have 
been  our  best  political  philosophers ;"  nor  would  it 
be  to  add,  that  they  have  been  our  best  moraJieta 
The  reader,  then,  wbo,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  him^ 
self  wholly  to  visionary  poetic  dreamings^  is  folse  to 
his  Saxon  blood ;  and  equally  false  is  he  who  divor- 
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ces  himBelf  from  communion  with  thepoetB.  There 
it  no  gre&t  philosopher  in  onr  language  in  whose 
genius  imagmation  u  not  an  active  element ;  there  is 
no  great  poet*  in  whose  character  the  philosophic 
element  does  not  larffely  enter.  This  shonld  teach 
us  a  lesson  in  our  stuoies  of  English  literature. 

Fbr  the  combination  of  prose  and  poetic  reading, 
a  higher  authority  is  to  be  found  than  the  predomi- 
nant eharaeteristio  of  the  Saxon  intellect  as  di»- 
played  in  our  literature^  In  the  One  Book,  which, 
ffiyen  for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  is  snpematurally 
fitted  for  all  ^ases  of  humanity  and  ail  conditions 
of  civiliiation,  observe  that  the  lar^e  components  of 
it  are  history  and  poetry.  How  httle  else  is  there 
in  the  Bible  t  In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  chronicle 
and  song,  and  the  high-wrought  poetry  of  prophecy. 
In  the  New  Testament  are  the  same  elements,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  actual  and  the  imaginative 
are  more  interpenetrated — ^narrative  and  parable, 
fact  and  poetry  olended  in  matchless  harmony ;  and 
even  in  the  most  argumentative  portion  of  holy 
Writ,  the  poetic  element  is  still  present,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  tne  vision  ami  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Such  IB  the  uncniestioned  combination  of  poetry 
and  prose  in  sacred  Writ-— the  best  means,  we  must 
believe,  for  the  universal  and  perpetual  good  of  man ; 
and  if  literature  have,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  a  kindred  character,  of  an  i^ency  to  build  up 
our  incorporeal  being,  then  does  it  follow  that  we 
should  take  this  silent  warning  from  the  pages  of 
Revelatiop,  and  combine  in  our  literary  culture  the 
same  elements  of  the  actual  and  the  iaeal  or  imagi- 
native. 
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All  that  is  essential  literature  belongs  alike  to 
mind  of  woman  and  of  man ;  it  demands  the  same 
kind  of  culture  from  each,  and  most  salutory  may 
the  companionship  of  mind  be  found,  giving  reci- 
procal help  by  the  diversity  of  their  power.  Let  us 
see  how  this  will  be.  In  the  first  place,  a  good 
habit  of  reading,  whether  in  man  or  ^  woman,^  may 
be  described  as  Uie  combination  of  passive  recipiency 
fi-om  the  book  and  the  mind*s  reaction  upon  it ;  this 
equipoise  is  true  culture.  But,  in  a  gi^t  deal  of 
readmg,  the  passiveness  of  impression  is  well  nigh 
all,  for  it  is  luxurious  indolence,  and  the  reactive 
process  is  neglected.  With  the  habitual  novel- 
reader,  for  instance,  the  luxury  of  reading  becomes 
a  perpetual  stimulant,  with  no  demand  on  the  mind's 
own  energy,  and  slowly  wearing  it  away.  The  true 
enjoyment  of  books  is  when  there  is  a  co-operating 
power  in  the  reader's  mind— an  active  sympathy 
with  the  book ;  and  those  are  the  best  books  which 
demand  that  of  you.  And  here  let  me  notice  bow 
unfortunate  and,  indeed,  mischievous  a  term  is  the 
word  "  taste"  as  applied  in  intercourse  with  litera- 
ture or  art;  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  passive  sense) 
it  fosters  that  lamentable  error,  that  literature, 
which  requires  the  strenuous  exertion  of  action  and 
sympatiiy,  may  be  left  to  mere  passive  impressions. 
The  temptation  to  receive  an  author's  mind  unre- 
flectingly and  passively  is  common  to  us  all,  but 
greater,  I  beUeve,  for  women,  who  gain,  however, 
tiie  advantages  of  a  readier  sympathy  and  a  more  un- 
questioning £uth.  The  man's  mind  reacts  more  on 
toe  book,  sets  himself  more  in  judgment  upon  it, 
and  trusts  less  to  his  feelings  ;  but,  in  all  this,  he  is 
in  more  danger  of  bringing  his  faculties  separately 
into  action ;  he  is  more  apt  to  be  misled  by  our  im- 
perfect systems  of  metaphysics,  which  give  us  none 
but  the  most  meagre  theories  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  are  destined,  I  believe,  to  be  swept  away, 
if  ever  a  great  phOoeopher  should  devote  himself  to 


the  work  of  analysing  the  processes  of  thought 
That  pervading  error  of  drawing;  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  our  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  instead  of  recognising  the  intimate  inter- 
dependence of  thought  and  feeling,  is  a  falla/cv  that 
scarce  affects  the  workings  of  a  woman's  spirit.  If 
a  gifted  and  cultivated  woman  take  a  thoughtful  in- 
terest in  a  book,  she  brings  her  whole  being  to  bear 
on  it,  and  hence  there  will  often  be  a  better  assur- 
ance of  truth  in  her  conclusions  than  in  man's  more 
logical  deductions,  just  as,  by  a  similar  process,  she 
often  shows  finer  and  quicker  tact  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that,  with  regard  *'  to  women  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual endowments,  we  feel  that  we  do  them  the 
utmost  injustice  in  designating  them  by  such  terms 
as  'clever,'  *able,'  'learned,'  'intellectual;'  they 
never  present  themselves  to  our  minds  as  such. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  or  a  truth,  or  a  kindness— some 
grace,  some  charm,  some  distinguishing  moral  charac- 
teristic which  keeps  the  intellect  in  due  subordina- 
tion, and  brings  them  to  our  thoughts,  temper,  mind, 
affections,  one  harmonious  whole." 

A  woman's  mind  receiving  true  culture  and  pre- 
serving its  fidelity  to  all  womanly  instincts,  makes 
her,  in  our  intercourse  with  literature,  not  only  a 
companion,  but  a  counsellor  and  a  helpmate,  fulfilUng 
in  this  sphere  the  purposes  of  her  creation.  It  is  in 
letters  as  in  life,  and  there  (as  has  been  well  said) 
the  woman  "  who  praises  and  blames,  persuades  and 
resists,  warns  or  exhorts  upon  occasion  given,  and 
carries  her  love  through  all  with  a  strong  heart,  and 
not  a  weak  fondness — she  is  the  true  helpmate." 

Cowper,  speaking  of  one  of  his  female  friends^ 
writes,  "She  is  a  critic  by  nature  and  not  by  rule, 
and  has  a  perception  of  wnat  is  ^ood  or  bad  in  com- 
position, that  I  never  knew  deceive  her ;  insomuch 
that  when  two  sorts  of  expressions  have  pleaded 
equally  for  the  precedence  in  my  own  esteem,  and  I 
have  referred,  as  in  such  cases  I  always  did,  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  to  her,  I  never  knew  her  at  a  loss 
for  a  just  one." 

His  best  biographer,  Southey,  alluding  to  himself, 
and  to  tlie  influence  exerted  on  Wordsworth's  mind 
bythe  genius  of  the  poet's  sister,  adds  the  comment, 
"Were  I  to  say  that  a  poet  finds  his  best  advisers 
among  his  female  friends,  it  would  be  speaking  from 
my  own  experience,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  would  confirm  it  by  his.     But  never  was  any 

S>et  more  indebted  to  such  friends  than  Cowper. 
ad  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  he  would  probaoly 
never  have  appeared  in  his  own  person  as  an  author ; 
had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Austm,  he  never  would 
have  been  a  popular  one.^ 

The  Fame  principles  which  cause  the  influences 
thus  salutary  to  authorship,  will  carry  it  into  read- 
ing and  stuay,  so  that  by  virtue  of  tius  companion- 
ship the  logical  processes  in  the  man's  mind  shall  be 
tempered  with  more  of  affection,  subdued  to  less  of 
wilfulness,  and  to  a  truer  power  of  sympathy ;  and 
the  woman's  spirit  shall  lose  none  of  its  earnest,  con- 
fiding apprehensiveness  in  gaining  more  of  reason- 
ing and  reflection ;  and  so,  by  reciprocal  influences, 
that  vicious  divorcement  of  our  morol  and  intel- 
lectual natures  shall  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
powers  of  thought  and  the  powers  of  affection  be 
brought  into  that  harmony  which  is  wisdom.  The 
woman's  mind  must  rise  to  a  wiser  activity,  the 
man's  to  a  wiser  passiveness ;  each  true  to  its  nature, 
they  may  consort  in  such  just  companionship  that 
str^igth  of  mind  shall  pass  from  each  to  each ;  and 
thus  chastened  and  invigorated,  the  common  hu- 
manity of  the  sexes  rises  higher  than  it  could  be 
carried  by  either  the  powers  peculiar  to  man  or  the 
powers  peeuUar  to  woman. 
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Nov  in  proof  of  this,  if  we  were  to  analyie  the 
philosophy  which  Coleridge  employed  in  his  judg- 
ment on  Dooks,  and  by  which  he  may  be  aaid  to 
have  made  criticism  a  precious  department  of  litera- 
ture— raising  it  into  a  nigher  and  purer  region  than 
WHS  ever  approached  by  the  contracted  and  shallow 
dogmatism  of  the  earlier  schools  of  critics— it  Would, 
I  think,  be  proved  that  he  differed  from  them  in  no- 
thing more  than  this,  that  he  cast  oside  the  wilfhilness 
and  self-assurance  of  the  more  reasoning  faculties ;  his 
marvellous  powers  were  wedded  to  a  child-like  hu- 
mility and  a  womanly  confidingness,  and  thus  his 
spirit  found  an  avenue,  closed  to  feeble  and  less  do- 
cile intellects,  into  the  deep  places  of  the  souls  of 
mighty  poets;  his  genius  as  a  critic  rose  to  its 
majestic  height,  not  only  by  its  inborn  manly 
strength,  but  because,  with  womnn-like  faith,  it  first 
bowed  beneath  the  hiw  of  obedience  and  love. 

It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  companionship  of 
the  manly  and  womanly  mind,  that  this  great  critic 
of  whom  I  have  been  spcnkiitg  proclaimed,  by  both 
principle  and  practice,  that  the  so))histicatious  which 
are  apt  to  gather  round  the  intellects  of  men,  cloud- 
ing their  vision,  are  best  cleared  awny  by  that 
spiritual  condition  more  congenial  to  the  souls  of 
women,  the  interpenetrating  the  reasoning  powers 
with  the  affections. 

Coleridgfi  taught  his  daughter  that  there  is  a  spirit 
of  love  to  which  the  truth  is  not  obscured ;  that 
there  are  natural  partialities,  moral  syinpathios, 
which  clear  rather  than  cloud  the  vision  of  the 
mind ;  that  in  our  communion  with  books,  ns  witli 
mankind,  it  is  not  true  that  "  love  is  blind."  The 
daughter  has  preserved  the  lesson  in  lines  worthy  of 
herself,  her  sire,  and  the  precious  truth  embodied  in 
them: 

passion  1a  blind,  not  love ;  her  wondrons  might 
Informs  with  three-fold  power  man's  Inward  ^ight ; 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul,  at  large  displayed. 
Shows  all  lis  minded  maw  of  Hjipht  and  shade  : 
Men  call  her  blind,  when  shii  but  turns  her  hoad, 
Nor  scan  the  fault  for  which  her  tears  are  shed. 
Can  dull  IndllTeronce  or  Hate's  troubled  gaze 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  f 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pi'jrce  that  **  dread  abode** 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  God  f 
Not  theirs,  *mid  Inward  darkness,  to  aisccm 
The  spiritual  splcndoun>,  how  they  shine  and  bum. 
All  bnght  endowments  of  a  noble  mind 
They,  who  with  Joy  behold  them,  soonest  find; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than  thoy  wlio  fkin  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

GEORGE  STILLMAN  HILLAED 

Was  bom  at  Machias,  Maine,  September  22, 1808. 
He  WEB  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  Bchool,  of 
which  he  afterwards  published  some  curious  remi- 
nisoences.  He  entered  Harvard,  where  his  name 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  graduates  in  1828,  and 
where,  in  the  senior  year  of  his  course,  he  wns 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  college  periodical,  The 
Harvard  Register,  He  next  passed  to  the  law 
school  of  the  college  and  the  oflBce  of  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  where  be  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and 
soon  became  an  accomplished  member  of  the  Suf- 
folk bar.  In  1838  or  1834  Mr.  Hillard  was,  with 
Mr.  George  Bipley,  a  conductor  of  &e  weekly 
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Unitarian  newspaper,  the  Christian  Register.    In 
1885  he  delivei^  the  anniversary  address  on  the 


Fourth  of  July  before  the  city  authorities.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city  council  and  an  in- 
fluential representative  In  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

The  literary  occupations  with  which  Mr.  Hil- 
lard has  varied  an  active  professional  life  are  nu- 
meroos.  He  edited  in  1889  a  Boston  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Spenser,  to  which  he  wrote 
a  critical  introduction.  In  1848  he  was  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge. 

In  1847  he  delivered  twelve  lectures,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  John  Milton,  which  remain  unpub- 
lished. Having  made  a  tour  to  Europe  in  the 
years  1846  and  1847,  he  published  in  1858,  some 
time  after  his  return,  a  record  of  a  portion  of  hia 
journey,  -entitled  Six  Months  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
book  of  thoughts,  impressions,  and  careful  de- 
scription of  o^ects  of  histoty,  art,  and  of  social 
characteristics  of  a  permanent  interest;  and  has 
acquired  a  position  with  the  public  seldom  ac- 
corded to  the  mere  record  of  personal  adventure. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hillard  was  chosen  by  the  city 
council  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  public  eulogy,  in 
connexion  with  the  procession  and  ftmeral  sei^ 
vices  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  in  memory  of 
Daniel  Webster.  His  address  on  this  occasion 
was  marked  by  its  ease,  dignity,  and  eloquence. 

Besides  these  writings,  Mr.  Hillard  is  the  au- 
tlior  of  a  memoir  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Mr. 
Sparks's  series  of  American  Biography. 

As  a  contributor  to  the  best  journals  of  his 
time  articles  from  his  pen  have  frequently  ap- 
peared on  select  topics.  He  was  one  of  the  body 
of  excellent  writers  attached  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
New  England  Magazine,  where  he  wrote  a  series 
of  Literary  Portraits,  tbe  articles  Selections  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Idler,  etc.  To  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review  and  Christian  Examiner  he  has  oc- 
casionally furnished  critical  articles.*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  addresses  already  enumerated  we  may 
mention  discourses  on  Geography  and  History, 
read  before  the  American  Inbtitute  of  Instruction, 
Boston,  1846 ;  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  the 
Mercantile  Profession,  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  of  Boston,  in  1650;  and  an 
oration  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
Pilgi-ims  of  New  York,  in  1851. 

Kum  or  K01II&— FroM  six  moktbb  zn  italt. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Rome  with  a  mind  at  all 
inhabited  by  images  from  books,  especially  if  he 
come  from  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  is  new,  en- 
ters it  with  certain  vague  and  magnificent  expecta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  ruins,  which  ore  pretty  sure 
to  end  in  disappointment  The  very  name  of  a  ruin 
paints  a  picture  upon  the  fancy.  We  construct  at 
once  an  airy  fabric  which  shall  satisfy  all  tlie  claims 
of  the  imaginative  eye.  We  build  it  of  such  mate- 
rial that  every  fragment  sliall  have  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  We  shatter  it  with  euch  graceful  desolation 
that  all  the  lines  shall  be  picturesque,  and  every 
broken  outline  traced  upon  the  sky  shall  at  once 
charm  and  sadden  the  eye.  We  wreathe  it  with  a 
becoming  drapery  of  ivy,  and  crown  its  battlements 
with  long  grass,  which  gives  a  voice  to  the  wind 


*  Wo  may  refer  to  his  articles  in  the  North  American  Be-^ 
view  on  Sebastian  Cabot,  vol.  xxxiy. ;  Chlcf-Justioe  Maohall,  V 
vol.  xlU. ;  Prescott's  Mexico,  yol.  Irill.    nf  the  CMstiffl  Ex- 
aminer he  has  reviewed  Ticknor's  Spanish  literature^  toL 
xIviiL ;  and  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches^  vol  xUx. 
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tliAt;  waves  it  to  and  fro.  We  set  it  in  a  beooming 
poBition>  relieve  it  with  some  appropriate  back- 
ground, and  touch  it  with  soft  melancholy  light-^ 
with  the  mellow  hues  of  a  deepening  twilight>  or, 
better  still,  with  the  moon's  idealizing  rays. 

In  Rome,  such  visions,  if  they  exist  in  the  mind, 
are  rudely  dispelled  by  tiie  touch  of  reality.  Many 
of  the  ruins  in  Rome  are  not  happily  placed  for  effect 
upon  the  eye  and  mind.  They  ao  not  stand  apart  in 
solitary  grandeur,  forming  a  shrine  for  memory  and 
thought,  and  evolving  an  atmosphere  of  their  own. 
They  are  often  in  unfavorable  positions,  and  bear 
the  shadow  of  disenchanting  proximities.  The  tide 
of  population  flows  now  in  different  channels  from 
those  of  antiquity,  and  in  fiur  less  volume ;  but  Rome 
still  continues  a  large  capital,  and  we  can  nowhere 
escape  from  the  debasinff  associations  of  actual  life. 
The  trail  of  the  present  is  everywhere  over  the  past 
The  forum  is  a  oattle-market  strewn  with  wisps  of 
hay,  and  animated  with  buoolical  figures  that  never 
played  upon  the  pipe  of  Tityrua,  or  taught  the  woods 
to  repeat  the  name  of  Amaryllik  The  pert  villa  of 
an  ifnglish  gentleman  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
palace  of  the  Ciesara— as  discordant  an  object  to  a 
sensitive  Idealist  as  the  pink  parasol  of  a  lady's-maid, 
which  put  to  flight  the  reveries  of  some  romantic 
traveller  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  pyramid. 
The  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  turned  into  the  cus- 
tom-house.  The  mausoleum  of  Augustus  is  encrusted 
with  paltry  houses,  like  an  antique  coin  embedded 
in  lava,  and  cannot  even  be  discovered  without  tlie 
help  of  a  guide.  The  beautiful  columns  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  Marcellu»-^Virgirs  Marcellus — are  stuck  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Orsim  Palace,  and  defaced  by  dirty 
shops  at  the  base.  Ancient  grandeur  is  degraded  to 
sordid  modem  use&  "  Mummy  is  become  merchan- 
dise; Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold 
for  balsams." 

To  most  men,  ruins  are  merely  phenomena,  or,  at 
most,  the  moral  of  a  tale;  but  to  tne  antiquary  they 
are  texta    They  have  a  secondary  interest,  founded 
upon  the  employment  they  have  given  to  iJie  mind, 
and  the  learning  they  have  called  forth.    We  value 
everything  in  proportion  as  it  awakens  our  faculties, 
and  supplies  us  with  an  end  and  aim.    The  scholar, 
who  finds  in  a  bath  or  a  temple  a  nucleus  for  his 
vague  and  divergent  reading  to  gather  around,  feels 
for  it  something  like  gratitude  as  well  as  attach- 
ment ;  for  though  it  was  merely  a  point  of  depart- 
ure, yet,  without  it,  the  glow  and  ardor  of  the  chase 
woum  not  have  quickened  his  languid  energies  into 
life.     Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "  Monastery," 
has  described  with  much  truth  as  well  as  humoi*  the 
manner  in  which  Captain  Clutterbuck  became  inte- 
rested in  the  ruins  of  Kennaqhair — how  thev  sup- 
plied him  with  an  object  in  life,  and  how  his  health 
of  body  and  mind  improved  the  moment  he  had 
something  to  read  about,  think  about,  and  talk 
about    Every  ruin  in  Rome  has  had  such  devoted 
and  admiring  students,  and  many  of  these  shapeless 
and  mouldenng  fabrios  have  been  the  battle-grounds 
of  antiquarian  controversy,  in  which  the  real  points 
at  issue  have  been  lost  in  the  learned  dust  which 
the  combatants  have  raised.    The  books  which  have 
been  written  upon  the  antiquities  of  Rome  would 
make  a  large  liorary ;  but  wnen  we  Wfdk  down,  on 
a  sunny  morning,  to  look  at  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  or  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
foHos  which  are  slumbering  in  the  archives,  but  only 
of  the  objects  before  usi 
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•  Every  young  artist  dreams  of  Rome  as  the  spot 
where  all  his  visions  may  be  realized ;  and  it  would 
indeed  seem  that  there,  in  a  greater  degree  than 


anywhere  else,  were  gathered  those  influences  which 
expand  the  blossoms,  and  ripen  the  fruit  of  genius. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  first  experi- 
ences oi  a  dreamy  and  imaginative  young  man  who 
comes  from  a  busy  and  prosaic  city,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  art  in  Rome.    He  finds  himself  transported 
into  a  new  world,  where  everything  is  touched  with 
finer  lights  and  softer  shadows.    The  hurry  and  bus- 
tle to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  are  no  longer 
perceived.     No  sounds  of  active  life  break  the  silence 
of  his  studies,  but  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
rests  over  the  whole  city.    The  figures  whom  he 
meets  in  the  streets  move  leisurely,  and  no  one  has 
the  air  of  being  due  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
tine.    All  hia  experiences,  from  his  first  waking 
moment  till  the  close  of  the  day,  are  calculated  to 
quicken  the  imagination  and  train  the  eye.    The 
first  sound  which  he  hears  in  the  morning,  mingling 
with  his  latest  dreams,  is  the  dash  of  a  fountain  in  a 
neighboring  square.    When  he  opens  his  window, 
he  sees  the  sun  resting  upon  some  dome  or  tower, 
grey  with  time,  and  heavily  freighted  with  tradi- 
tionsL    He  takes  hb  breakfast  in  the  ground-floor 
of  an  old  palazzo,  still  bearing  the  stamp  of  faded 
splendor,  and  looks  out  upon  a  sheltered  garden,  in 
which  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  side  by  side 
with  oleanders  and  roses.    While  ho  is  sipping  his 
coffee,  a  li^e  girl  glides  in,  and  lays  a  ounch  of 
violets  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  with  an  expression 
in  her  serious  black  eyes  which  would  make  his  for- 
tune if  he  could  transfer  It  to  canvas.     During  the 
day,  bis  only  difficulty  is  how  to  employ  his  bound- 
less wealtli  of  opportunity.    There  are  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol,  with  treasures  of  art  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  patriarchal  Ufe  of  observation  and  study. 
There  are  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  with  their 
stately  architecture,  and  their  rich  collections  of 
painting  and  sculpture.    Of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  in  Rome,  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  contain  some  picture,  statue,  mosaic,  or  monu- 
mental structure,  either  of  positive  excellence  or 
historical  interest    And  when  the  full  mind  can 
receive  no  more  impressions,  and  he  comes  into  the 
open  air  for  repose,  oc  finds  himself  surrounded  with 
objects  which  qnieken  and  feed  the  sense  of  art 
The  dreary  monotony  of  uniform  brick  walls,  out  of 
which  doors  and  ^^indows  arc  cut  at  regular  inter* 
vals,  no  longer  disheartens  the  eye,  but  the  view 
is  everywhere  varied  by  churches,  pahices,  publio 
buildings,  and  monuments,  not  always  of  positive 
architectural  merit,  but  each  with  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  its  own.    Tlie  very  fronts  of  the  houses 
have  as  individual  an  expression  as  human  faces  in  a 
crowd.     His  walks  are  full  of  exhilarating  surprises. 
He  comes  unawares  upon  a  fountain,  a  eolnmn,  or 
an  obelisk— a  pine  or  a  cypress — a  ruin  or  a  statue. 
The  living  forms  which  he  meets  are  such  as  he 
would  gladly  pause  and  transfer  to  his  sketch-book 
-—ecclesiastics  with  garments  of  flowing  black,  and 
shovel-hats  upon  their  heads-^^capuchius  in  robes  of 
brown — ^peasant  girls  from  Albano,  in  their  holiday 
boddices,  with  black  hair  lying  in  massive  braids, 
large  brown  eyes,  and  broad,  low  foreheads — beg- 
gars with  white  beards,  whose  rags  flutter  pictu- 
resquely in  the  breeze,  and  who  ask  alms  witn  the 
dignity  of  Roman  senators.    Beyond  the  walls  are 
the  villas,  with  their  ^unds  and  gardens,  like  land- 
scapes sitting  for  their  pictures ;  and  then  the  infi- 
nite, inexhaustible  Campagna,  set  in  its  splendid 
frame  of  mountains,  with  its  tombs  and  aqueducts, 
its  skeleton  cities  and  nameless  ruins,  its  elouds  and 
cloud-«hadows,  its  memories  and  traditions.     He 
sees  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
and  light  up  the  windows  of  the  drum  with  his  red 
blase,  and  the  dusky  veil  of  twiUgbt  gradually  ex- 
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tend  over  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  moonlight 
evenings  he  walks  to  the  Goloflseum,  or  to  the  piuasa 
of  St  Peter^s,  or  to  the  rains  of  the  Fornm,  and  un- 
der a  light  which  ooneeala  all  that  is  unsightly,  and 
idealizes  all  that  is  impressive,  ma^  caU  up  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  and  bid  the  buried  majesty  or  old  Rome 
start  from  its  tomb. 

To  these  incidental  influences  which  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  an  artist,  indirectly,  and  through 
the  mind,  are  to  be  added  many  substantial  and 
direct  advantages,— such  as  the  abundance  of  models 
to  draw  from,  the  £Eicility  of  obtaining  assistance 
and  instruction,  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of 
art,  and  the  quickening  impulse  communicated  by 
constant  contact  with  others  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  and  animated  with  the  same  hopes.  If, 
besides  all  these  external  influences,  the  mind  of  the 
young  artist  be  at  peace, — if  he  be  exempt  from  the 
corrosion  of  anxious  thoughts,  and  live  m  the  light 
of  hope,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  wanting  to 
devefope  every  germ  of  power,  and  to  secure  the 
amplest  harvest  of  beauty. 

HUGH  M0OBE» 

A  BBLF-EDUOATBD  man,  and  practical  printer, 
ivas  bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Nov.  19,  1808.  He 
served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  with  his 
brother-in-law,  El^ah  Mansor,  at  Amherst; 
published  Time'a  Mirror^  a  weeldv  newspaper,  at 
Concord  for  a  short  time,  in  the  automn  of 
1828 ;  commenced  the  Democratic  Spy  at  San- 
bomton,  October,  1829,  which  was  removed  to 
Gilford  in  1880,  and  discontinued  in  June,  the 
same  year.  He  was  afterwards  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Centinel,  and  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Castom  House  in  Boston.  He  died  at 
Amherst,  February  18,  1837. 

The  New  Hampshire  Book,  which  gives  two 
specimens  of  his  poetical  pieces,  which  were 
written  when  he  was  quite  young,  speaks  of  his 
death  as  occurring  when  he  was  *^  about  entering 
upon  a  station  of  increased  honor  and  responsi- 
biUty." 

OLD  wnnxB  n  coimro. 

Old  Winter  is  comiue  again — alack  1 

How  icy  and  cold  is  he  I 
He  cares  not  a  pin  for  a  shivering  back«- 
He's  a  saucy  old  chap  to  white  and  black — 
He  whistles  his  chills  with  a  wonderful  knack, 

For  he  comes  from  a  cold  countree  t 


A  witty  old  fellow  this  Winter  U 

A  mighty  old  fellow  for  glee  1 
He  cracks  nis  jokes  on  the  pretty,  sweet  miss, 
The  wrinkled  old  maiden,  unfit  to  kiss. 
And  freezes  the  dew  of  their  lips :  for  this 

Is  the  way  with  old  fellows  like  he  I 

Old  Winter's  a  frolicsome  blade  I  wot — 

He  is  wild  in  his  humor,  and  freei 
He'll  whistle  along,  for  "  the  want  of  thouffht,^ 
And  set  all  the  warmth  of  oar  furs  at  nau^t, 
And  ruffle  the  laces  by  pretty  girls  bought — 

A  frolicsome  fellow  is  he  I 

Old  winter  is  blowing  his  gusts  along, 

And  merrily  shakioff  the  tree  1 
From  morning  'till  night  he  will  sing  his  song — 
Now  moaning,  and  short — ^now  homing,  and  long, 
His  voice  is  loud-— for  his  lungs  are  strong— 

A  merry  old  fellow  is  he  1 

Old  Winter's  a  tough  old  fellow  for  blows, 
As  tough  as  ever  you  see  t 


He  wOl  trip  up  our  troUen,  and  rend  our  eMbm, ' 
And  stiffen  our  limbe  firom  our  finffers  to  toes 
He  minds  not  the  cries  of  his  friends  or  bis  foes— 
A  tough  old  fellow  is  he! 

A  eunninip  old  fellow  is  Winter,  th^  say, 

A  cunnmg  old  fellow  is  he  I 
He  pe^  in  the  crevices  day  by  day, 
To  see  how  we're  passing  our  tune  away— r 
And  marks  all  our  doings  from  grave  to  gay 

Fm  afraid  he  is  peeping  at  me  I 

spuifo  n  ooMDro. 

Every  breeze  that  pnsaes  o'er  ua, 
Every  stream  that  leaps  before  08^ 
Every  tree  in  silvan  brightness 
Benmnff  to  the  soft  winds^  lightness ; 
Every  bird  and  inseet  hummmg 
Whispers  sweetly,  **  Spring  is  coming  T 

Rouse  thee,  boy!  the  sun  is  beaming 

Brightly  in  thy  chamber  now; 
Rouse  thee,  boy  f  nor  slumber,  dreaming 

Of  sweet  maiden's  ^e  and  brow. 
Seel  o'er  Nature's  wide  dominions, 

Beauty  revels  as  a  bride ; 
AH  the  plumage  of  her  pinions 

In  the  rainbow's  hues  is  dyed  I 

Gentle  maiden,  vainly  weeping 

O'er  some  loved  and  faithless  one ; 
Rouse  thee !  ^ve  thy  tears  in  keeping 

To  the  glonous  morning  sun  I 
Roam  thou  where  the  flowers  are  springing. 

Where  the  wlLiriing  stream  foea  oy ; 
Where  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing 

Underneath  a  blushing  sij  1 

Rouse  thee,  hoary  man  of  sorrow  1 

Let  thy  ffrief  no  more  subdue ; 
God  wfll  cheer  thee  on  the  morrow. 

With  a  prospect  ever  new. 
Though  you  now  weep  tears  of  sadness. 

Like  a  withered  flower  bedewed ; 
Soon  thy  heart  shall  smile  in  gladness 

With  the  holy,  just,  and  good! 

Frosty  Winter,  cold  and  dreary. 

Totters  to  the  arms  of  Spring, 
Like  the  spirit,  sod  and  weary, 

Taking  an  immortal  wing. 
CJold  the  grave  to  every  bosom. 

As  the  winter's  keenest  breath ; 
Yet  the  buds  of  joy  will  blossom 

Even  in  the  vale  of  Death  1 

« 

R  B.  THATCHER. 

Benjamin  B.  Thatoheb  was  bom  in  the  state  of 
Maine  in  the  year  1809.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  for  many  years  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  The  son,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  course  at  Bowdoin  College  in  182ft, 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Boston,  where  be  resided  dming 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  leading  literary  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  in  1882  publi:ihed  a  work  entitled 
Indian  Biography^  which  forms  two  volumes  of 
Harpers^  Family  Library.  He  afterwards  pre- 
pare two  volumes  on  Indian  Traits^  for  a 
juvenile  series,  "  The  Boys'  and  Qirls'  library," 
issued  by  the  same  house.  He  also  wrote  a  brief 
memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatlev.  In  1888  he  virited 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  retrnned 
after  passing  nearly  two  years  in  Endand,  in  a 
worse  state  than  that  in  which  he  left  home. 
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He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  Jidy,  1840.  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  mostly  of  a  meditatiye 
and  descriptive  character.  They  are  all  brief^ 
and  like  most  of  his  prose  productions,  are  scat- 
tered over  a  number  of  annuals  and  magazines. 

Bury  me  by  the  ocean's  eide-^ 
Oh !  give  me  a  grave  on  the  verge  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  noble  tide 
When  the  sea-gales  blow,  my  marble  may  sweep^- 

And  the  Mistering  torf 

Shall  burst  o'er  the  surf, 
And  bathe  my  oold  bosom  in  death  as  I  sleepi 

Bury  me  by  the  sea — 
That  the  vesper  at  eve-fall  may  ring  o'er  my  grave, 

like  the  hymn  of  the  bee. 
Or  the  hum  of  the  shell,  in  the  silent  wave  I 

Or  an  anthem  roar 

Shall  be  rolled  on  the  shore 
By  the  storm,  like  a  mighty  march  of  the  brave  I 

Bury  me  by  the  deep- 
Where  a  living  footstep  never  may  tread ; 

And  come  not  to  weep— 
Oh  t  wake  not  with  sorrow  the  dream  of  the  dead, 

But  leave  me  the  dirge 

Of  the  breaking  surge, 
And  the  silent  tears  of  the  sea  on  my  head! 

And  grave  no  Parian  praise ; 
Gather  no  bloom  for  the  heartless  tomb, — 

And  bum  no  holy  blaze 
To  flatter  the  awe  of  its  solenm  gloom  I 

For  the  holier  light 

Of  the  star-eyed  night. 
And  the  violet  morning,  my  rest  will  illume  :— 

And  honors  more  dear 
'Than  of  sorrow  and  love,  shall  be  strown  on  my  olay 

By  the  young  green  year. 
With  the  fragrant  dews  and  crimson  array.— 

Oh  1  leave  me  to  sleep 

On  the  verge  of  the  deep. 
Till  the  skies  and  the  seas  shall  have  passed  away  I 


HANNAH  7.  GOULD. 

Hahkah  Flaoo  GotjLD  is  the  daughter  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Kevolution,  who  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  served  in  the  army  throughout 
the  war.  She  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Vermont, 
bnt  removed  soon  after  to  Newburyport,  Mass. 
While  yet  a  child  she  lost  her  motner.  Her 
&ther  survived  for  several  years,  his  declining 
age  being  tenderly  cared  for  and  cheered  by  his 
constant  companion,  his  daughter,  whose  subse- 
quent poems  contain  many  touching  traces  of 
uielr  intercourse. 


Gould's  poems,  after  a  favorable  reception 

in  several  periodicals,  were  collected  in  a  volume 
in  1832.  By  1836,  a  second  had  aocmnulated, 
and  a  third  appeared  in  1841.  In  1846,  she  col- 
lected a  volume  of  her  prose  contributions,  enti- 
tled Qathvred  Lea/u&, 

lOss  Gould's  poems  are  all  short,  and  simple 
in  subject,  form,  and  expression.  They  are  natu- 
ral, harmonious,  and  sprightly.    She  treats  of  tiie 
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patriotic  themes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  scenes 
of  nature  and  incidents  of  society  about  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  woman ;  and  her  household  themes 
have  gained  her  a  widely  extended  audience. 

Some  of  her  prettiest  poems  were  written  for 
children,  with  whom  they  are  favorites.  In  1850, 
she  published  The  YoutKs  Coronal^  a  little  col- 
lection of  verses  of  this  class. 


The  Froet  looked  forth  one  still,  clear  night. 
And  whispered,  '*  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight, 
So  througn  the  valley  and  over  the  height. 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  tiie  rain. 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain, 

But  rU  be  as  busy  as  they  I" 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its 

orest; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  bouehs  he  drest 
In  diamond  beads — and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear. 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  fur  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  mom  were  seen 
Most  beautmil  things ;  there  were  flowers  and  trees. 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers ;  and 
these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen  I 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair — 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
ril  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,**  said  he, 
"This  costly  pitcher  111  burst  in  three ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall '  tchickl'  to  tell  them  Vm  drinking  I" 

XAKT  SOW. 

*'  Come  in,  little  stranger,"  I  said. 

As  she  tapped  at  my  half- open  door, 

While  the  blanket  pinned  over  her  head. 

Just  reached  to  tne  basket  she  bore. 

A  look  full  of  innocence  fell 
From  her  modest  and  pretty  blue  eye. 

As  she  said,  "  I  have  matches  to  sell. 
And  hope  you  are  willing  to  buy. 

"A  penny  a  bunch  is  the  price; 

I  think  you'll  not  find  it  too  much ; 
They're  tied  up  so  even  and  nice, 
Aiid  ready  to  light  with  a  touch." 

I  asked,  "what's  your  name,  little  girl!" 
"  T  is  Mary,"  said  she,  "  Mary  Dow." 

And  carelessly  tossed  off  a  curl. 
That  played  o'er,  her  delicate  brow. 

"  Myfiither  was  lost  in  the  deep. 
The  ship  never  got  to  the  wore ; 
And  mother  is  sad,  and  will  ^^eep, 
When  she  hears  the  wind  blow  and  sea  roar. 

"  She  sits  there  at  home  without  food. 
Beside  our  poor  sick  Willie's  bed ; 
She  paid  all  her  money  for  wood. 
And  so  I  sell  matches  for  bread. 
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"  For  every  time  that  she  tries, 

Some  things  she'd  be  paid  for,  to  moke. 
And  lays  down  the  baby,  it  cries, 
And  that  makes  my  sick  brother  wake. 

"  rd  go  to  the  yard  and  get  chips, 

But  then  it  would  make  me  too  sad ; 
To  see  men  there  building  the  ships, 
And  think  they  had  made  one  so  bad. 


u 
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Tve  one  other  g^wn,  and  with  care, 
We  think  it  may  decently  pass. 

With  my  bonnet  {hat's  pat  by  to  wear 
To  meeting  and  Sunday-school  class. 

I  love  to  go  there,  where  Fm  taught 
Of  One,  who  's  so  wise  and  so  good. 

He  knows  every  action  and  thought, 
And  gives  e'eo  the  raven  his  food. 

*'  For  He,  I  am  sure,  who  can  take 
Such  fatherly  care  of  a  bird. 
Will  never  forget  or  forsake 
The  children  who  trust  to  his  word. 

**  And  now,  if  I  only  can  sell 

The  matches  I  brought  out  to-day, 
I  think  I  shall  do  very  well, 
And  mother  11  rejoice  at  the  pay.** 

"  Fly  home,  little  bird,**  then  I  thought. 
"  Fly  home  full  of  joy  to  your  nest  I" 
For  I  took  all  the  matches  she  brought. 
And  Mary  may  tell  you  the  rest 


IT  SHOWS. 

It  snows  I  it  snows  I  from  out  the  sky 
The  feathered  flakes,  how  fast  they  fly, 
like  little  birds,  that  don't  know  why 
They  're  on  the  chase,  from  place  to  place, 
While  neither  can  the  other  trace. 
It  snows  I  it  snows  I  a  merry  play 
Is  o'er  us,  on  this  heavy  day  1 

As  dancers  in  an  airy  hall. 
That  hasn't  room  to  nold  them  all. 
While  some  keep  up,  and  others  fall. 
The  atoms  shift,  then,  thick  and  swift, 
They  drive  along  to  form  the  drift, 
That  weaving  up,  so  dazsling  white, 
Is  rising  like  a  wall  of  light 

But  now  the  wind  comes  whistling  loud, 

To  snatch  and  waft  it,  as  a  cloud. 

Or  giant  phantom  in  a  shroud ; 

It  spreads  I  it  curls  I  it  mounts  and  whirls. 

At  length  a  mighty  wins  unfurls ; 

And  then,  away  I  out,  wnere,  none  knows, 

Or  ever  wilL — ^It  snows  1  it  snows  1 

To-morrow  will  the  storm  be  done ; 

Tlien,  out  will  come  the  golden  sun : 

And  we  shall  see,  upon  tne  run 

Before  his  beams,  in  sparkling  streams. 

What  now  a  curtain  o^er  him  seems. 

And  thus,  with  life,  it  ever  goes ; 

'TIS  shade  and  shine  t — ^It  snows  I  it  mows  I 


TBB  VRBftiJr  AXD  TBMOBnJX 

Come,  grandfatlier,  show  how  you  carried  your 

gun 
To  the  field,  where  America's  freedom  was  won, 
Or  bore  your  old  sword,  which  you  say  was  new 

then, 
When  you  rose  to  command,  and  led  forward  your 

men; 
And  tell  how  you  felt  with  the  bolls  whizzing  by. 
Where  the  wounded  fell  round  you,  to  bleed  and  to 

die!" 
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The  prattler  had  stirred,  in  the  veteran's  breast, 

The  embers  of  fires  that  had  long  been  at  rest 

The  blood  of  his  youth  rushed  anew  through  his 

veins; 
The  soldier  returned  to  his  weary  campaigns; 
His  perilous  battles  at  once  fighting  o'er. 
While  the  soul  of  nineteen  lit  the  eye  of  Umr-Kore. 

**  I  carried  my  musket,  as  one  that  must  be 

But  loosed  from  the  hold  of  the  dead,  or  the  free  1 

And  fearless  I  lifted  my  good,  trusty  sword. 

In  the  hand  of  a  mortal,  the  strength  of  ^e  Lord ! 

In  battle,  my  vital  flame  freely  I  felt 

Should  go,  but  the  chains  of  my  country  to  melt  I 

**  1  sprinkled  my  blood  upon  Lexington's  sod. 

And  Charle^town's  green  height  to  the  war-drum 

I  trod. 
From  the  fort  on  the  Hudson,  our  guns  I  depressed, 
The  proud  coming  sail  of  the  foe  to  arrest 
I  stood  at  Stillwater,  the  Lakes  and  White  Plains, 
And  offered  for  freedom  to  empty  my  veins! 

*'  Dost  now  ask  me,  child,  since  thou  hear'st  where 

I've  been. 
Why  my  brow  is  so  fttrrowed,  my  locks  white  and 

thin — 
Why  thb  faded  eye  cannot  so  by  the  line. 
Trace  out  little  beauties,  and  sparkle  like  thine ; 
Or  why  so  unstable  this  tremulous  knee. 
Who  hiore '  sixty  years  since,'  such  perils  for  theeV 

"What I  sobbing  so  quick!  are  the  tears  going  to 

start  f 
Cornel  lean  thy  young  head  on  thy  grandfather^s 

heart! 
It  has  not  much  longer  to  glow  with  the  joy 
I  feel  thus  to  clasp  thee,  so  noble  a  boy ! 
But  when  in  eartn's  boM>m  it  long  has  been  cold, 
A  man,  thou  It  recall,  what,  a  bi3>e,  thou  art  told.** 

mnar  or  thb  sxArzas. 

Our  Father,  to  fields  that  are  white. 

Rejoicing,  the  sickle  we  bear. 
In  praises  our  voices  unite 

To  thee,  who  hast  made  them  thy  core. 

Tlie  seed,  that  was  drdpped  in  the  soU, 

We  left,  with  a  holy  belief 
In  One,  who,  beholdirig  the  toil. 

Would  crown  it  at  length  with  the  sheat 

And  ever  our  faith  shall  be  firm 
In  thee,  who  hast  nourished  the  root ; 

Whose  finp^er  has  led  up  the  germ. 
And  finished  the  blade  and  the  fruit ! 

The  heads,  that  are  heavy  with  grain, 

Are  bowing  and  asking  to  &U : 
Thy  hand  is  on  mountain  and  plain, 

Thou  maker  and  giver  of  all  I 

Thy  blessings  shine  brieht  from  the  hills. 
The  valleys  thy  goo&ess  repeat ; 

And,  Lord,  \  is  thy  bounty  that  fiUs 
The  arms  of  the  reaper  with  wheat  I 

Oh !  when  with  the  sickle  in  hand. 

The  angel  thy  mandate  receives. 
To  come  to  the  field  with  his  band 

To  bind  up,  and  bear  off  thy  sheaves, 

May  -we  be  as  free  from  the  blight, 

As  ripe  to  be  taken  away, 
As  full  in  the  year,  to  thy  sight 

As  that  which  we  gather  to-day! 

Our  Father,  the  heart  and  the  voice 
Flow  out  our  fresh  ofTrings  to  yield. 

The  Reapers!  the  Reapers  r^oice. 
And  send  up  their  song  from  the  fieldi 


PARK  BENJAMIN. 
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PAfiK  BBNJAHIN. 

Pabk  Bbnjaxin  is  descended  fh)m  a  New  Eng- 
land family,  which  came  originally  from  Wales. 
His  father  resided  as  a  merchant  in  Demerara,  in 
British  Gniana.  The  son  in  his  infancy  soffered 
fix)m  an  illness,  the  improper  treatment  of  which 
left  him  with  a  permanent  lameness.  He  was 
brought  to  America,  was  educated  in  New  Eng- 
land, studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  Connecticut  He  soon,  how- 
ever, withdrew  from  the  law  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  embarking  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  in  March,  1885,  shortly  after 
the  retirement  of  its  projector,  Mr.  Buckingham. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  brought  the  work  to 
New  York,  continuing  it  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Dearborn  and  Co.,  with  which  he  be- 
came connected,  as  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, five  volumes  of  which  were  published  from 
January,  1886,  to  June,  1888.  lie  next  pub- 
lished the  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  journal,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Horace  Greeley;  and  in  January, 
1840,  established  the  New  World,  a  weekly  news- 

Saper  of  brge  size,  which  met  the  wants  of  the 
ay  by  its  cheap,  wholesale  republication  of  the 
English  magazine  literature.  It  was  also  well 
sustained  by  a  eorw  of  spirited  writers  which  the 
editor  drew  round  him  in  its  ori^nal  departments. 
Of  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  paper  were  Epes  Sargent,  James 
Aldrich,  H.  0.  Deming,  and  Kufus  W.  Griswold ; 
while  among  the  frequent  contributors  were  Judge 
W.  A.  Duer,  Judge  J.  D.  Hammond,  author  of  the 
life  and  Times  of  Silas  Wright,  H.  W.  Herbert, 
Charles  Lanman,  W.  M.  Evarts,  John  O.  Sargent, 
John  Jay,  E.  S.  Gould,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and 
the  writer  of  a  number  of  poems  which  find  a 
place  in  the  collections,  though  never  brought  to- 
gether by  the  author  into  a  volume.  One  of  Hie 
most  popular  of  these  is  entitled 

Her  sufTring  ended  with  the  day,  * 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  dose. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  passed  through  glory's  morning-gate, 

And  walked  in  Pauradise  1 

The  success  of  the  New  World  led  to  the  cheap 
pubfishing  enterprises  of  Winchester,  which  were 
oonducted  with  boldness,  and  had  for  the  time  a 
marked  effect  on  the  book  trade.*  Mr.  Benjamin 
conducted  the  New  World  for  nearly  five  years, 
yrb&n  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chlarles  E^es. 
a  writer  of  marked  ability,  by  whom  it  was  edited 
for  a  short  time  in  1846,  when  it  was  finally  dis- 
oontinned.  In  1846  Mr.  Be^amin  proiected,  at 
Baltimore,  The  Western  Continent,  a  weekly  news- 
paper on  the  plan  of  the  New  World.  It  was 
published  only  for  a  short  time.    The  next  year 


*  One  of  the  most  eirtenslva  oTUie  Winchester  pabllcstloiM 
an  entire  reprint  in  nnmbors  of  Johns*  tnmalation  of  Frole- 
8srt*8  Ghronloles.  The  sacoeeB  of  this  work,  In  popalar  form, 
at  a  low  price,  was  a  decided  trinmph  for  his  ajstem.  He  also 
made  a  bit  with  the  early  translation  of  Biie*s  Mysteries  of  Pa- 
ris, which  was  ezecated  by  Mr.  Deming. 


he  published  another  weekly  paper  on  a  similar 
pkn,  involving  a  liberal  outlay  of  expenditure 
The  American  Mail,  of  which  twelve  numbers 
were  issued  from  June  5  to  August  21. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  these  newspaper 
enterprises  Mr.  Benjamin  has  frequently  appeared 
before  the  public  with  favor  and  success,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ot  the  country,  as  a  lecturer  on  popu- 
lar topics  and  Uterature. 


Mr.  BeT\}amin*s  poems,  lyrics,  and  occasional 
efPusionrt  are  numerous,  but  have  not  been  col- 
lected. They  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
entire  periodical  literature  of  the  country  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  His  only  distinct  publications 
have  been  several  college  poems  of  a  descriptive 
and  satirical  character.  A  poem  on  The  Medi- 
tation ofNatwre  was  delivered  before  the  alumni 
of  Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  in  1882 ;  Po^ 
try^  a  Satire^  before  the  Mercantile  librair  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  the  same  year;  InjaiAJMr 
tion^  before  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Boston,  in 
1844. 


The  departed !  the  departed  I 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  oar  memories 

like  shf^ows  over  streams , 
But  where  the  oheerfdl  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  bum, 
The  departed,  the  departed, 

Can  never  more  return. 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful. 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  mosio 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep  1 
Or  where  the  hurrymg  night  winds 

Pale  winter^s  robes  nave  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces. 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead ! 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees, 
For  the  voioe  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice!  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstoelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves^ 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  worda 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call 
I  know  that  they  are  happy. 

With  their  angel-plumage  on. 
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But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 
To  think  that  they  are  goue. 


DIDOUEIIOV. 


Time  1  thon  destroy'st  the  relics  of  the  past, 
And  hidest  all  the  footprints  of  thy  march 
On  shattered  column  and  on  crumbled  arch, 
By  moss  and  ivy  growing  green  and  fast 
H!iirled  into  fragments  by  Uie  tempest-blast, 
The  Rhodion  monster  lies :  the  obelisk, 
That  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 
Of  Egypt's  sun,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast : 
And  where  these  stood,  no  remiiant-trophy  stands. 

And  even  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 
Thus,  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands. 

The  place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 
Yet  triumph  not,  oh,  Time ;  strong  towers  decay. 
But  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away  1 


■POBT. 


To  see  a  feflow  of  a  summer's  morning, 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  dilmberous  eye 
And  a  dim  gun,  jko  slowly  lounging  by, 
About  to  giva  the  reatherea  bipeds  warning. 
That  probably  they  may  be  shot  herettfter, 
Excites  in  me  a  quiet  kmd  of  laughter ; 
For,  though  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
Almost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 
A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

Gro  on  a  shootine  frolic  all  alone ; 
For  well  I  know  that  when  he's  out  of  town. 
He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down. 
And  undestructive  sleep  till  game  and  light  are 
flown. 

BTEPHEK  OBEENLEAF  BULFINCd, 

A  Unitasiak  olkrotmak,  and  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  byinns  in  use  in  that  denomination, 
ivas  bom  in  Boston,  June  18th,  1809.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  his  father,  Charles 
Bulfinch,  had  been  appointed  architect  of  the 
Capitol.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Columbian 
College,  D.  C,  in  1826,  and  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge  the  following  year.  From 
1830  to  1887,  with  some  interruptions,  he  minis- 
tered as  a  Unitarian  clergyman  at  Augusta, 
Georgia.  After  this  he  preached  and  kept  school 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  similar  relations  for  six  years  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  1845  he  became  settled  at 
Kashoa,  N.  H.,  and  in  1852  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  has  been  since  established. 

His  writings  are  a  volume,  Contemplations  qf 
the  Saoiour.  published  at  Boston  in  1832 ;  a 
volume  of  Poems  published  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1884;  The  Holy  Land,  issued  in 
Ware's  Sunday  Library  in  1884 ;  Lays  of  the 
Gospel,  1846;  a  devotional  volume.  Communion 
Thouffhts,  1852 ;  with  several  sermons  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Magazines. 

ums  ox  vxBmxo  tallitlah  palxs,  gmowbul. 

The  forest.  Lord  I  is  thine ; 
Thy  quickening  voice  calls  forth  its  buds  to  light; 

Its  thousand  leaflets  shine. 
Bathed  in  thy  dews,  and  in  diy  sunbeams  bright. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  air. 
Where  breezes  murmur  through  the  pathless  shades ; 

Thy  universal  oare 
These  awful  deserts,  as  a  spell  pervades. 


Father!  these  roeka  are  thine, 
Of  l^ee  the  everlasdng  monament. 

Since  at  thy  glance  mvine. 
Earth  trembled  and  her  solid  hills  were  rent 

Thine  is  this  flashing  wave. 
Poured  forth  by  thee  from  its  rode  mountain 

And  thine  yon  secret  cave. 
Where  haply,  gems  of  orient  lustre  bum. 

I  hear  the  eagle  scream ; 
And  not  in  vain  his  cry  1  Amid  the  wild 

Thou  hearest  I   Can  I  deem 
Thou  wilt  not  listen  to  thy  human  ehild  ? 

Ood  of  the  roek  and  flood! 
In  this  deep  solitude  I  feel  thee  nigfa. 

Almighty,  wise  and  good. 
Turn  on  thy  suppliant  child  a  parentis  eye. 

Guide  through  life's  vale  of  fear 
My  pladd  current,  from  defilement  free, 

Tul,  seen  no  longer  here. 
It  finds  the  ocean  of  its  rest  in  Thee! 


fiOBEBT  GHABLE8  WINTHBOP. 

Mb.  Wikthbop  is  Justly  and  honorably  oonsidered 
a  representative  man  of  Massacbusetta.  Tracing 
his  descent  through  six  generations  of  a  family 
always  eminent  in  the  stale,  he  arrives  at  the  firsik 
emigrant  of  the  name,  John  Winthrop,  who  b^ 
came  the  first  Crovemor  of  thj  colony,  and  who 
bore  not  only  the  truncheon  of  office  but  the  pen 
of  the  chronicler.* 

His  son  John,  the  €U)yemor  of  ConnecticDt^  was 
also  a  man  of  liberal  tastes,  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  to  its 
proceedings  and  oollectionB.  His  second  wife  was 
a  step-daughter  of  Hush  Peters.  Of  his  two  sons, 
one  of  them,  Fitz  John,  was  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  younger,  Wait  Still  (a  family 
and  not  a  &noiAil  Puritanical  designationX  b^ 
came  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  left  a  son  John,  who 
renewed  the  connexion  with  the  Royal  Society 
and  removed  to  Endand.  His  son  John  married 
in  New  England  and  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  passing  his  time  in  New  London,  Conn. 
His  son,  Thomas  lindall  Winthropi,  in  the  fifth 

generation  of  the  American  founder  of  the  &mfly, 
lied  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  the  associate  of  Franklin  in  England,  and 
a  mnd-danghter  of  Gk>vemor  James  Bowdoin. 

Thus  honorably  connected,  in  the  direct  and 
collateral  branches  of  the  family  tree,  Robert 
Charles  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  12, 
1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  lAtiii 
school,  and  once,  as  **  a  medal  boy,"  received  a  set 
of  books  iVom  the  city  authorities.  He  was gradn- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1 828.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster.  Being  a  man 
of  fortune,  with  an  inherited  taste  for  pnuic  life, 
he  chose  employment  in  a£Eairs  of  the  state  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  private  pursuit  of  the  Jaw. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  military  afiSuis  as 
captain  of  the  Boston  Li^t  Infantry  and  other 
civic  stations  of  the  kind.  In  1834  he  became  a^ 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature, 
and  was  speaker  of  its  House  of  Representatives 
from  1888  tiU  his  election  to  Congress  in  1840. 

•  AnU,  ToL  I  pp.  26-80. 
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Alter  BSTen  jean'  service  in  the  national  IIoom 
of  BepreeenlativM  he  was  chc^ea  its  ipeaker  for 
the  BeeeioDaof  1348-9.  In  1650  he  was  appointed 
bv  the  eiecutiTe  of  Massachusetts  to  succeed 
Webater  in  the8enst«,  when  the  latter  withdrew 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  nnder  President 
Fillmore.  In  18G1  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Qovernor  of  Haaaachosetts,  and  received 
05,000  Totes,  the  two  other  candidates  receiving 
abontM.OOO  and  80,000  reapeotj Tel;;  batanab- 
aolote  m^joritj  beiiw  required  for  an  eleotioa  bj 
the  people,  he  was  defeated  hy  a  ooalitioa  of  the 
minority  parties  in  the  leffislatore. 

Besides  hia  political  rdJatJODS  Mr.  Winthrop  ia 
President  of  tlie  MasHocbnsetts  Hist«rioal  Societj, 
of  which  his  Cather  wasalso  Pre^dent,  and  which 
he  lately  represented  in  1864,  delivering  a  speech 
of  mnch  ability  at  the  serai -oentennial  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  a  member 
of  the  American  Andqoarian  Society,  and  of 
other  kindred  institutions. 

The  ci^ms  to  literary  distinction  of  Mr.  Wintiirop 
are  through  his  Addr^sea  and  Orations.  A  seriea 
of  theee  ia  atmng  along  the  whole  course  of  bis 
pnblia  life ;  all  marked  by  tlieir  oareftil  ezeoution, 
uterary  propriety,  and  marked  ntility.  They  are 
easy,  natural,  finished  perfonnoncea,  whether  ad- 
dreosed  to  the  Stete  Legislature  or  the  larger  au- 
dieaoeofnationalRepreBentaiireg;  whetherinthe 
popolor  political  meeting,  at  an  Agrioulturol,  Sci- 
entific, or  Historical  Anniversary,  or  at  the  bril- 
liant PabBc  Dinner  The  prominent  trwt  of  the 
orator  and  rhetorician,  as  he  shows  himself  on 
these  occasion!*,  is  self-command,'  command  of 
himself  and  of  his  subject.  In  person  at  once 
lithe  and  full-formed,  tell  and  erect,  he  speaks 
with  plenai7,  distinct  tone,  witbont  the  least 
effi)rL  Each  thought  takee  iU  appropriate  plooe 
In  his  skilful  method,  which  seems  rather  the 
result  ot  a  healthy  physique  of  the  mind  than 
of  art.    In  temper  be  is  moderate,  aa  hiaaoaiuels 


in  a^rs  of  state  have  ehonn.    This  disposition  (a 

reflected  in  his  discourses.  The  style  nas  a  ten- 
dency to  expansion  which  might  d^uerate  into 
weakness  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  frequent 
points  of  a  poetical  or  fandfnl  natm^e,  at  times  <^ 
great  ingenuity. 

The  GoDgressional  speeches  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
with  others  of  a  Bpetual  character,  are  included  m  ^ 
a  volume  of  Aidrettm  and  SpeKhn  on  Varttm* 
Ocoanoiu,  published  in  1863,  It  includes,  besides 
his  politicEd  efforts,  his  address  on  the  laying  the 
comer-Btoue  of  the  national  monument  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  Seat  of  Government,  July  4,  1848 ; 
his  Maine  Historical  Societf  address  on  the  life 
of  James  Bowdoin,  and  several  educational  and 
other  themes.  Since  that  volume  was  issued  he 
has  published  hts  address  before  the  association  of 
the  alumni  of  Harvard  in  1862 ;  a  Lecture  on 
Algernon  Sidney  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Ubrary  Association  m  1863 ;  and  in  the  same 
season  his  Leoture  on  Archimedes  and  Franklin, 
which  gave  the  soggestion  and  impulse  to  Uie 
erection  of  a  atetue  of  Franklin  in  Boston.* 


If  it  be  a  fit  subjeot  for  reproach,  to  entertain  the 
most  anxioQa  and  ardaat  desire  for  the  peace  of  this 
GDuntty,  ita  peace  irith  England.  it«  peace  with  all 
the  world,  I  submit  myself  willingly  to  the  hUest 
measnre  <^that  reproacL  Wsrbetvean  the  United 
States  sad  Great  Britun  for  Oregon  I  Sir.  there  is 
something  in  this  idea  too  monitroas  to  be  enter- 
tallied  for  a  momeat  The  two  greatest  ustioni  on 
the  globe,  with  more  territorial  poesesBlons  than  they 
know  what  te  do  with  already,  and  booud  tegetber 
by  to  many  tiea  of  kindred,  Bud  laugnage,  and  com- 
mercial iuterent,  going  \o  war  for  a  piece  of  barren 
eartii  1  Why,  it  would  put  back  the  cause  of  civili- 
ntiou  a  whole  century,  and  would  be  enough  not 
merely  to  call  down  the  rebute  of  men,  but  the  ouise 
of  Ood.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
in  a  jnat  oonoem  for  Che  natiansl  honor.  I  am  ready 
to  DuintaiD  that  honor,  whenever  it  ii  really  it 
stake,  agunat  Great  Britain.as  readily  as  against  an; 
other  nation.  Indeed,  if  war  is  to  come  upon  us,  I 
am  quite  willing  that  it  should  be  war  willi  a  firet- 
rate  power — with  a  Ibeman  worthy  of  our  ateeL 
Obr  Ih«  blood  mon  Mln, 

If  the  young  Queen  of  Englnnd  were  the  veritable 
Victoria  whom  the  ancient  poeta  have  sometimee  do- 
scribed  OS  descending  from  the  right  band  ofJujiiter 
to  arown  the  banner  of  predestined  Triumnli,  I 
would  still  not  fibrink  from  the  attempt  to  vinmcate 
the  right)  of  my  country  on  every  proper  occasion. 
To  her  forces,  however,  as  well  asto  ours,  may  coma 
the  "  eila  mort,"  as  well  as  the  "  VieioTia  lata." 
Wo  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a protmcled  war  with 
any  nation,  thongh  our  want  of  preparation  might 
give  us  the  wont  of  it  in  the  first  encounter.  We 
are  all  and  always  ready  for  war,  when  there  is  no 
other  alternative  for  mintaiuing  onr  country's  ho- 
nor. We  are  all  and  always  ready  for  any  war  into 
which  a  Cbristipn  man,  in  a  civilized  land,  and  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  can  have  the  face  to  enter. 
But  I  ihont  God  that  there  are  very  few  such  eases. 
War  and  honor  are  &9t  getting  to  have  lev  and  less 
to  do  with  each  other.    The  highest  honor  of  any 

•"LUkudPabUoSerrleMor  B.aWln[bnn),'ADierku  „ 
Berlew,  Uinh,  IMS.  Liiilai^.^]M<nd  Bmun  Qatais.  A 
Wb«l«r-a  BKHr.  and  PoHL  HIM.  at  CooBtm,  IMS,  voL  L 

t  FmD  *  ^wch  In  CosciHi,  ISU. 
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cotintry  is  to  preserre  peaee,  even  luder  provoc*- 
tioDB  which  might  justify  war.  The  deepest  disgrace 
to  any  country  is  to  plunge  into  war  under  circum- 
stances which  leave  the  honorable  alternative  of 
peaces  I  heartily  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  in  defer^ 
ence  to  the  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  in  deference 
to  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  now  epreadinc^ 
its  benign  and  healins  innuences  over  both  hemi- 
spheres with  sudi  signal  rapidity,  we  shall  explore  the 
whole  field  of  diplomacy,  and  exhaust  every  art  of 
negotiation,  before  we  give  loose  to  that  passion  for 
conflict  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  reg^ard  as  so  grand  and  glorious  an 
element  of  the  American  character. 

OBJXOIS  JlXD  LUOXS  OF  BOmCBi* 

There  are  fields  enough  for  the  wildest  and  naost 
extravagant  theorizings,  within  his  own  appropriate 
domain,  without  overleapinff  the  barriers  which  se- 
parate things  human  and  divine  Indeed,  I  have 
often  thought  that  modem  science  had  afforded  a 
most  opportune  and  providential  safety-valve  for  the 
intellectual  curiosity  and  ambition  of  man,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  progress  of  education,  invention,  and 
libet:ty,  had  roused  and  stimulated  them  to  a  pitch 
of  such  unprecedented  eagerness  and  ardor.  Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry,  and  more  than  all,  Geology,  with 
their  incidental  branches  of  study,  have  opened  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  investigation  and  speculation. 
Here,  by  the  aid  of  modem  instruments  and  modem 
modes  of  analysis,  the  most  ardent  and  earnest  spirits 
may  find  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  their  in- 
satiate activity  and  audacious  enterprise,  and  may 
pursue  their  course  not  oidy  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  doing  mischief  to  others,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  promoting  the  great  e.     t>f  scientific  truth. 

Let  them  lift  their  vast  reflectois  or  refractors  to 
the  skies,  and  detect  new  planets  in  their  hiding- 
places.  Let  them  waylay  the  fugitive  comets  m 
their  flight,  and  compel  them  to  disclose  the  precise 
period  of  their  orbits,  and  to  give  bonds  for  their 
punctual  return.  Let  them  drag  out  reluctant  satel- 
utee  from  *'  their  habitual  concealmenta**  Let  them 
resolve  the  unresolvable  nebul»  of  Orion  or  Andro- 
meda. They  need  not  fear.  The  sky  will  not  fall, 
nor  a  single  star  be  shaken  ftom  its  sphere. 

Let  tiiem  peifeot  and  elaborate  their  marvellous 
processes  for  making  the  light  and  the  lightning  their 
ministers,  for  puttii:g  "  a  pencil  of  rays**  into  the 
hand  of  art,  and  providing  tongues  of  fire  for  the 
communication  of  intelligence.  Let  them  foretdl  the 
path  of  the  whirlwind  and  calculate  the  orbit  of  the 
storm.  Let  them  hang  out  their  gigantic  pendulums, 
and  make  the  earth  oo  the  work  of  describing  and 
measuring  her  own  motions.  Let  them  anninilate 
human  pain,  and  literally  "  charm  ache  with  air,  and 
agony  with  ether.'*  The  blessing  of  God  will  at^d 
afi  their  toils,  and  the  gratitude  of  man  will  await 
all  their  triumphs 

Let  them  dig  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  rive  asunder  the  massive  rocks,  and  unfold 
the  history  of  creation  as  it  lies  written  on  the  pages 
of  their  piled  up  strata.  Let  tiiem  gather  up  the 
fossil  fragments  of  a  lost  Fauna,  reproducing  the  an- 
cient forms  which  inhabited  the  land  or  the  seas, 
bringing  them  together,  bone  to  his  bone,  till  Levi- 
athan and  Behemoth  stand  before  us  in  bodily  pre- 
sence and  in  their  full  proportions,  and  we  almost 
tremble  lest  these  dry  bones  should  live  again  1  ^  Let 
them  put  nature  to  the  rack,  and  torture  her,  in  all 
her  forms,  to  the  betrayal  of  her  inmost  secrets  and 
confidences    They  need  not  forbear.    The  foundap 


*  From  sn  Addren  to  the  Alomni  of  Hsr?ard  ITnlvenity, 
1808. 


tions  of  the  round  worid  have  been  laid  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  moved. 

But  let  them  not  think  by  searching  to  find  out 
GU>d.  Let  them  not  dream  of  understanding  the 
Almighty  to  perfection.  Let  them  not  dare  to  apply 
their  testB  and  solvents,  their  modes  of  analysis  or 
their  terms  of  definition,  to  the  secrets  of  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom.  Let  them  spare  the  foundations  of 
fisith.  Let  tiiem  be  satisfied  with  what  is  revealed 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Kature.  Let  them  not 
break  through  the  bounds  to  gaze  after  the  Invi- 
sible,— ^lest  Uie  day  come  when  they  shall  be  ready 
to  cry  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills. 
Cover  us  I 

vmrr  or  aoBo  io  na  obavs  or  abthtm^pm.* 

While  Cicero  was  questor  in  Sicily, — ^the  first  pub- 
lic office  which  he  ever  held,  and  the  only  one  to 
which  he  was  Uien  eligible,  being  but  just  thirty 
years  old,  (for  the  Roman  laws  required  for  one  of 
the  humblest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  the  very 
same  age  which  our  American  Constitution  requires 
for  one  of  the  highest,) — ^he  paid  a  visit  to  Syracuse, 
then  among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

The  magistrates  of  the  city,  of  course,  waited  on 
him  at  once,  to  offer  their  services  in  showing  him 
the  lions  of  the  place,  and  requested  him  to  specify 
anything  which  he  would  like  particularly  to  see^ 
Doubtless,  they  supposed  that  he  would  ask  imme- 
diately to  be  conducted  to  some  one  of  their  magni- 
ficent temples,  that  he  might  behold  and  admire 
those  splendid  works  of  art  with  which, — ^notwith- 
standing that  Marcellus  had  made  it  his  glory  to 
carry  not  a  few  of  them  away  with  him  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Imperial  City, — Syracuse  still 
abounded,  and  which  soon  after  tempted  the  cupi- 
dity, and  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity,  of  the  infamous 
VerreSw 

Or,  haply,  they  may  have  thought  that  he  would 
be  curious  to  see  and  examine  the  ear  of  Dionysiua, 
as  it  was  called,— a  huge  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  the  shape  of  a  human  ear,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  hi^,  in  which  that 
execrable  tyrant  confined  all'  persons  who  came 
within  the  range  ol  his  suspicion, — and  which  was 
so  ingeniously  contrived  and  conrtructed,  that  Duh 
nysius,  by  applying  his  own  ear  to  a  small  hole, 
where  the  sounos  were  collected  as  upon  a  tynyMr 
num,  could  catch  every  syllable  that  was  uttered  in 
the  cavern  below,  and  could  deal  out  his  proscrip- 
tion and  his  vengeance  accordingly,  upon  all  wIk) 
might  dare  to  cUspute  his  autiiority,  or  to  complain 
of  his  cruelty. 

Or  they  may  have  imagined  perhaps,  that  he 
would  be  impatient  to  visit  at  once  the  sacred  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  and  the  seat  of  those  Sicilian  Muses 
whom  Virgil  so  soon  after  invoked  in  commencing 
that  most  inspired  of  all  uninspired  compositiona, 
which  Pope  has  so  nobly  paraphrased  in  his  glowing 
and  glorious  Eclogue — ^the  Messiah. 

To  their  great  astonishment,  however,  Cieero's  first 
request  was,  that  they  would  take  him  to  see  the 
tomb  of  Arekimedu.  To  his  own  still  greater  asto- 
nishment, as  we  may  well  believe,  they  told  him  in 
reply,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  tomb  of 
Arcnhnedes,  and  had  no  idea  where  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  they  even  pomtively  denied  that  any  such 
tomb  was  still  remaining  among  them. 

But  Cicero  understood  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
talking  about  He  remembered  the  exact  descri}v 
tion  of  the  tomb.  He  remembered  the  very  vemes 
which  had  been  inscribed  on  it    He  remembered 


•  From  the  Lseturs,  **  Anhlmedes  and  FianUln,  *  Kovem- 
lMra»,1808. 
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the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  which  Archimedes  had 
hiooself  reqaasted  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  as  the 
chosen  emblems  of  his  eventful  life.  And  the  ffreat 
orator  forthwith  resolved  to  make  search  lor  it 
himself 

Accordingly,  he  rambled  out  into  the  place  of 
their  ancient  sepulchres,  and,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation, he  came  at  last  to  a  spot  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  bushes,  where  presently  he  descried  the 
top  of  a  small  column  just  rising  above  the  branches. 
Upon  this  little  column  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder 
were  at  length  found  carved,  the  inscription  was 
painfully  decyphered,  and  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
stood  revealed  to  the  reverent  homage  of  the  illus- 
trious Roman  quswtor. 

This  was  in  the  year  76  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Archimedes  died  about  the  year  212  be- 
fore Christ  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  only, 
had  thus  elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
Derson,  before  his  tombstone  was  buried  up  beneath 
briers  and  brambles,  and  before  the  place  and  even 
the  existence  of  it  were  forffotten,  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  very  city,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  proud- 
est ornament  in  peace,  and  the  most  effective  de- 
fender in  war. 

What  a  lesson  to  human  pride,  what  a  commen- 
tary on  human  ^^titude,  was  here  1  It  is  an  inci- 
dent almost  precisely  like  that  which  the  admirable 
and  yenerable  Dr.  Watts  imagined  or  imitated,  as 
the  topic  of  one  of  his  most  strikiug  and  familiar 
Lyrics : — 

lUeron,  amongrt  hit  trsveK  Ibiind 

A  broken  statue  on  the  ground ; 

And  searching  onward  as  be  went, 

He  traced  a  mined  monament 

Mould,  moas,  and  shadee  had  oveigrown 

The  flculpture  of  the  emmbllng  stooe, 

Tet  ere  be  pnaa'd,  with  mocb  ado, 

He  gneeaed,  and  spelled  oat,  8oi-irf-o. 

**£noaffh,*'  he  cried ;  **  FIl  drudge  oo  more 

In  taming  the  doll  stoics  o^er ; 

•       **•••• 

For  when  I  feel  my  virtae  foil, 
And  my  ambitions  thoughts  previll, 
ril  take  a  turn  among  the  tombs, 
And  flee  whereto  all  giory  eomea^" 

I  do  not  learn,  howerar,  that  Cicero  was  cured  of 
his  eager  vanity  and  hiB  insatiate  love  of  fame  by 
this  "  turn"  among  the  Syracusan  tombs.  He  was 
then  only  just  at  the  threshold  of  his  proud  career, 
and  he  went  back  to  pursue  it  to  its  bloody  end,  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  with  an  ambition  only  extinguish- 
able  with  his  life. 

And  after  all,  how  richly,  how  surpassingly,  was 
this  local  ingratitude  and  neglect  made  up  to  the 
memory  of  Archimedes  himself,  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  to  the  greatest  orator  of  the  great- 
est Empire  of  antiquity,  to  signalize  his  appreciation 
and  his  admiration  of  that  wonderful  genius,  by  going 
out  personally  into  the  ancient  ffraveyards  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  with  the  robes  of  office  in  their  newest 
floss  around  him,  to  search  for  his  tomb  and  to  do 
onor  to  his  ashes  I  The  greatest  omtor  of  Imperial 
Rome  anticipating  the  part  of  Old  Mortality  upon 
tiie  gpravestone  of  the  great  mathematician  and  me- 
chanic of  antiquity  1  This>  surely,  is  a  picture  for 
mechanics  in  all  a^es  to  contemplate  with  a  proud 
satisiS&ction  and  dehght 

KATHAHIfiL  HAWTHOBNB 

Wa0  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  of  a  fiunily 
of  whom  we  have  some  glimpses  in  one  of  his  late 
prefaces.  His  earliest  Amerioan  ancestor  came 
firom  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeendi 
century,  "  a  soldier,  legislator,  judge,  a  ruler  in 
the  church ;  '*  like  the  venerable  Dudley  ^*no  lib- 
ertine,'* in  his  opinions,  rince  he  persecuted  the 


Quakers  with  the  best  of  them.  His  son  was  a 
man  of  respectability  in  his  day,  for  he  took  part 
in  the  burning  of  the  witches.  The  race  esta- 
blished by  these  founders  of  the  family,  "  from 
father  to  son,  for  above  a  hundred  years  followed 
the  sea;  a  grey-headed  shipmaster  in  each  gene- 
ration retiring  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  home- 
stead, while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray, 
and  the  gale  which  had  blustered  against  his  sire 
and  grandsire."  From  this  old  home  at  Salem, 
bleached  and  weatherbeaten,  like  most  of  the  old 
houses  there,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  went  forth  one 
day  to  CoUege.  He  was  a  fellow  student  with  Long- 
fellow at  Bowdoin,  Maine,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1826.  His  earliest  acknowledged  publicacions 
were  his  series  of  papers  in  the  Tohen^  from 
year  to  year;  the  popular  annual  conducted 
by  Mr.  8.  G.  Groodrich,  who  early  appreciated 
the  fine  seuidtive  genius  which  adorned  nis  pages 
— though  the  public,  which  seldom  has  any  pro- 
found understanding  of  literature  in  a  book  of 
amusement,  scarcely  recognised  the  new  author. 
A  portion  of  these  stories  and  essays  were  col- 
lected in  a  volume,  with  the  title  Tioice  Told 
Ib^M,  in  1887.  Longfellow  reviewed  the  book 
with  enthusiasm,  in  the  North  American;  but 
the  publication  languished,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion was  rather  urged  by  his  friends  than  called 
for  by  the  public,  when  it  appeared  with  a  second 
series  of  the  Tales  in  1842. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hawthorne  became 
connected  for  a  while  with  the  occupants  of  the 
Brook  Farm  at  Roxbury ;  a  community  of  literati 
and  philosophers,  who  supported  the  freedom  of  a 
rural  life  by  the  independent  labor  of  their  hands. 
Hawthorne  took  part  in  the  affair,  dropped  his 
pen  for  the  hoe,  and  looked  over  the  horns  and 
bristles  of  the  brutes  it  was  his  lot  to  provide  for, 
to  the  humanities  gathered  around  him.  Though 
he  spiritualized  the  affair  quite  beyond  any  recog- 
nition of  its  actual  condition,  Brook  Farm  was 
the  seed,  in  his  mind,  of  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

His  next  publication  was  The  Journal  qf  an 
African  Ontis&r^  which  he  re-wrote  from  the 
MS.  of  his  friend  and  colleffe  companion,  Mr. 
Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  ia 
a  carefully  prepared  volume  of  judicious  observa- 
tion of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Yerd,  Liberia, 
Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  ouier  places  of  interest 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Hawthorne  had  now  changed  his  residence  to 
Con;K)rd,  carrying  with  him  his  newly  married 
wife.  Miss  Peabodv,  where  he  occupied  the  Old 
Manse,  which  he  nas  described  with  quaint  and 
touching  fidelity  in  the  introduction  to  the  fur- 
ther collection  of  his  papers  fVom  the  maguines, 
the  New  England,  the  American  Monthly,  and 
a  new  gleaning  of  the  fruitful  old  Token — ^to 
which  he  gave  the  title.  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  He  lived  in  close  retirement  in  this  old 
spot,  concentrating  his  mind  upon  his  habitual 
mncies  for  three  years,  during  which  time,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally,  and  it  ia  probably  not  fiur 
fh)m  the  truth,  the  pleasant  sketch  of  his  residenoea 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtia,  he  was  not  seen 
by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  villagers. 

In  1846  Mr.  Polk  was  President  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft the  historian  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when 
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Hawthorne's  friends  seoured  his  appointment  as 

Snrreyor  in  the  Custom-Hoose  at  BBiem.  He  held 
this  post  for  a  fear,  ilUcharging  its  datiea  with 
nnfuting  regolantj,  and  tneditatuig  the  charactt^rs 
of  his  associates,  as  the  event  proved,  when  he 
was  dismissed  on  a  change  of  the  pollticsJ  powers 
at  Washington,  and  wrote  Th«  Scarlet  Letter,  in 
the  preface  to  wliich  ho  gives  an  aocoani,  of  his 
Cusioni-Honse  Eiperiences,  with  a  hterary  phnto- 


gTHpli  of  that  honored  building  and 

The  Starlet  Letter  was  at  last  a  palpabli 
It  was  published  by  Tlcknor  &  Co.,  and  had  been 


Bhit, 


wisely  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author'^ 
fnend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Relds,  a  member  of  the  firro, 
tnna  a  sketch  oontaiuing  the  germ  of  the  story, 
to  an  entire  volume. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  is  a  pjschological  romance. 
The  hardiest  Urs.  Malaprop  would  never  venture 
to  csU  it  a  novel.  It  is  a  tale  of  remorse,  a  study 
of  character,  in  which  the  human  heart  is  anato- 
mized, carefVilly,  elaborately,  and  vrith  striking 
poetic  and  dramatic  power.  Itn  incidents  are 
ghnply  these:  A  woman,  in  the  early  dajs  of  Bos- 
ton, becomw  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the 
court  of  those  times,  and  is  condemned  to  stand 
in  ttie  pillory  and  wear  henceforth,  in  lokenof  her 
Bhune,  the  scarlet  letter  A  attnohed  Co  her  boeom. 
She  carries  her  child  with  her  to  the  pillory.  Its 
other  parent  is  onknown.  At  this  opening  scene 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
in  Europe,  preceding  him  by  ship  across  tJie  At- 
lantic, reappears  fVom  the  forest,  whither  he  has 
been  thrown  bvshipwreok  onhisarrival.  Eewas 
a  man  of  a  cold  intellectual  tem7>erament,  and  de- 
votes his  life  thercfliYer  to  search  for  his  wife's 
guilty  partner,  and  a  fiendish  revenge.  The 
young  clergyman  of  the  town,  a  man  of  a  devout 
senability  and  warmth  of  hes^  is  the  victim,  as 
the  Mephistophi  lean  old  physician  fixes  himself  by 
his  side,  to  watch  over  him  and  protect  his  healUi, 
an  object  Of  great  solicitude  to  liis  parishioners, 
and,  in  reali^r,  to  detect  his  suspected  secret,  and 
^oat  over  his  tortnres.    This  slow,  oool,  devilish 

Eurpose,  like  the  concoction  of  some  sublimated 
ell  broth,  is  perfected  gradually  and  inevitably. 
The  wayward,  elfiah  child,  a  concentratioa  of  guDt 


and  passion,  binds  the  intereels  of  the  partiee  to- 
gether, but  throws  httle  sunshine  over  the  scene. 
These  are  all  the  characters,  with  some  casual  in- 
tiodncdons  of  the  grim  pernonages  and  monnent 
of  the  period,  unless  we  add  the  scarlet  letter, 
which,  m  Hawthorne's  hands,  skilled  to  these  al- 


nooement  is  the  death  of  the  clergyman  on  a  day 
of  pubho  festivity,  efler  a  public  confession,  in 
the  arms  of  the  pilloried,  branded  woman.  Bat 
few  as  are  these  main  incidents  thus  briefly  told, 
the  action  of  thestory,or  its  potion,  is  ''lonf^  ob- 
scure, and  infinite."  It  is  a  druma  in  which, 
thoughts  are  acts.  The  material  has  been  tiiorou^- 
ly  fused  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  springs  fonb. 
an  entire  perfect  creation. 

The  pulilio,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter,  was  fur  once  apprehensive,  and  the  whole 
retinuoofliterarjrepntation'makersfa.--tenednpon 
the  gL'uins  of  Hawthorne.  He  had  retired  from 
Salem  to  Ik'rkshire,  Uassachusetts,  where  he  oc- 
cupiedasmall,  charmingly  situated  farmer's  house 
at  Lenox,  on  tlie  Lake  called  the  Stockbridge  Bow L. 
There  he  wrote  the  Huiae  of  tht  Settn  Goblet, 
pubhshed  in  1851,  one  of  the  moit  elaborate  and 
powetf^y  drawn  of  his  later  volumes. 

In  the  preface  to  this  woi^  Mr.  Hawthorne  es- 
tablishes  a  separation  between  the  demands  of  the 
novel  and  the  romance,  and  nnder  the  privilege  of 
the  latter,  sets  up  his  claim  to  acertain  degree  of 
license  in  the  treatment  of  the  disracters  and  in* 
cidents  of  his  coming  story.  This  license  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  pieoe,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  process  Bemi-allegnricnl,  by  which  aa 
acute  analysis  may  be  wrought  out,  and  the  truth 
of  feeling  be  minutely  elaborated;  an  apoli^;, 
in  fact,  for  the  preference  of  character  to  action, 
and  of  character  for  that  which  is  allied  io  the 
darker  elements  of  life — the  dread  blossoming  of 
evil  in  the  souL  and  its  fenrfnl  retributions.  Tho 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  cue  for  each  deadly 
sin,  may  be  no  uiuneet  adumbratiDn  of  the  ooi^ 
Tupted  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  ghostly,  mouldj 
abode,  built  in  some  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  raftered 
with  cnnies  dark ;  founded  on  a  grave,  and  send- 
ing its  turrets  heavenward,  as  the  hghtning  rod 
transcends  its  summit,  to  invite  t^e  wrath  super- 
nal. Every  darker  shadow  of  human  Ufe  lingers 
in  and  about  its  melancholy  shelter.  There  all 
the  pamonsallied  tocriine, — pride  in  its  intenst^, 
ovarice  with  its  steely  gripe,  and  unrilenting  con- 
science, are  to  be  expiutea  in  the  house  built  on 
ii)}u£tice.  Wealth  there  withers,  and  the  bmusn 
heart  grows  cold:  and  thither  are  brought  aa 
aooeasoriee  the  chill  glance  of  speculative  pmloso- 
phy,  the  descending  hopes  of  the  aged  laborer, 
whose  vision  cloaca  on  the  workhouse,  the  poor 
neceesides  of  the  hmnbleet  means  of  livelihood, 
the  bodily  and  mental  dUapidatton  of  a  wasted 
life. 

A  rendence  fbr  woman,  ehild  and  mto, 

A  dwelling-plue, — and  yet  no  balutatioD 

A  Home, — but  nnder  gome  prodipom  ban 


Cer  all  there  bung  a  shadow  and  a  fear; 
A  teate  of  mystery  the  spirit  danated. 
And  said  as  plain  u  vliisi>er  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted  I 
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Yet  the  sanshine  oasts  its  rays  into  the  old 
bmlding)  as  it  miist,  were  it  only  to  show  as  tibe 
darkness. 

The  story  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is 
a  tale  of  retribution,  of  expiation,  extendhig  over 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  it  taking  a&  that 
while  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the  earliest  victim,  in 
the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcrafb;  for,  it  is  to 
Salem  that  this  blackened  old  dwelling,  mildewed 
with  easterly  soud,  belongs.  The  yeoman  who 
originally  struck  his  spade  into  the  spot,  by  the 
side  of  a  ciystal  spring,  was  hanged  for  a  wizard, 
under  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Ootton  Mather. 
His  land  passed  by  force  of  law  undercover  of  an 
old  sweeping  grant  from  the  State,  though  not 
without  hard  words  and  thoughts  and  litigations, 
to  the  possession  of  the  Ahab  of  the  Vineyard, 
Colonel  Pyncheon,  the  founder  of  the  house, 
whose  statuesque  death*8cene  was  the  first  inci-. 
dent  of  the  strongly  ribbed  tenement  built  on  the 
ground  thus  suspiciously  aoouired.  It  was  a  pro- 
phecv  of  the  old  wizard  on  his  execution  at  Gal- 
lows* Hill,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  rived,  the 
Colonel,  who  was  there,  watching  the  scene  on 
horseback,  that  ^  God  would  give  him  blood  to 
drink.*'  The  sudden  death  of  apoplexy  was  here- 
after ministered  to  the  magnates  of  ^e  Pyn- 
cheon family.  After  an  introductory  chapter 
detailing  this  early  history  of  the  house,  we  are 
introduced  to  its  broken  fortunes  of  the  present 
da^,  in  its  decline.  An  old  maid  is  its  one  tenant, 
left  there  with  a  life  interest  in  the  premises  by 
the  late  owner,  whose  vast  wealth  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  cousin,  who  immediately,  touched  by 
this  talisman  of  property,  was  transformed  ftom 
a  youth  of  dissipation  into  a  high,  cold,  and 
worldly  state  of  respectability.  His  portrait  is 
drawn  in  the  volume  with  the  repeated  Uranings 
and  labor  of  a  Titian,  who,  it  is  known,  would 
expend  several  years  upon  a  human  head.  We 
see  him  in  every  light,  walk  leisurely  round  the 
vast  circle  of  that  magical  outline,  his  social  posi- 
tion, till  we  close  in  upon  the  man,  narrowing 
slowly  to  his  centre  of  falsity  and  selfishness.  For 
a  thorough  witch  laugh  over  fidlen  hoUow-heart- 
edness  and  pretence,  there  is  a  terrible  sardonic 
greeting  in  the  roU-call  of  his  uncompleted  day^s 
performances  as  he  sits  in  the  &tal  chamber, 
death-cold,  having  drunk  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
ourae.  Other  inmates  gather  round  old  maid 
Hepzibah.  A  remote  gable  is  rented  to  a  young 
artist,  a  daguerreotypist,  and  then  come^  upon  the 
scene  the  brother  of  the  old  maid,  Clifford  Pyn- 
cheon, one  day  let  out  from  life  incarceration  for 
— ^what  circumstantial  evidence  had  brought  home 
to  him — the  murder  of  the  late  fknmy  head. 
Thirty  years  had  obliterated  most  of  this  man*s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  save  in  a  certain 
blending  of  the  two  with  his  physical  instinct  for 
the  sensuous  and  beautiful.  A  rare  character  that 
for  our  spiritual  limner  to  work  upon  I  The  agent 
he  has  provided,  nature's  ministrant  to  this  feeble- 
ness and  disease,  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
man,  is  a  sprig  of  unoonscious  spontaneous  girl- 
hood— who  enters  the  thick  shades  of  tb»  dwell- 
ing of  disaster  as  a  sunbeam,  to  purify  and  nou- 
riui  its  stagnant  life.  Very  beantifiil  is  this  con- 
ception, and  subtly  wrought  the  chapters  in  which 
the  relation  is  develops.  Then  we  have  the 
sacrifice  of  pride  and  solitary  mis^thropy  in  the 


petty  retail  shop  Hepzibah  opens  fbr  the  inoreas- 
mgneeds  of  the  rusty  mansion. 

The  scene  passes  on,  while  Hepzibah,  her  exist- 
ence bound  up  in  the  resuscitation  of  Clifford,  sup- 
Eorted  by  the  salient  hfe  of  the  youthful  woman- 
ood  of  Fhoebe,  fblfils  her  destiny  at  the  Old  House 
— ^where,  for  a  little  sprinkling  of  pleasantry  to 
this  sombre  tale,  comes  a  voracious  boy  to  devoui 
the  ^ngerbread  Jim  Crows,  elephants,  and  other 
seductive  f^  of  the  quaintly  arranged  window. 
His  stuffed  hide  is  a  relief  to  the  empty-waistcoat- 
ed  ghosts  moving  within.  There  is  a  humble  fel- 
low too,  one  Uncle  Venuer,  a  good-natured  servi- 
tor at  small  chores — a  poor  devil  in  the  eye  of 
the  world — of  whom  Hawthorne,  with  kindly 
eye,  makes  something  by  digging  down  under  his 
tattered  habiliments  to  his  better-preserved  hu- 
man heart.  He  comes  to  the  shop,  and  is  a  kind 
of  out-of-door  appendant  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
house. 

The  Nemesis  of  the  House  is  pressing  for  a  new 
victim.  Judge  Pynoheon's  thoughts  are  intent  on 
an  old  hobbv  of  the  establishment,  the  procure- 
ment of  a  deed  which  was  missing,  ana  which 
was  the  evidence  wanting  to  complete  the  title  to 
a  certain  vast  New  Hampshire  grant — a  portent- 
ous and  ardi-deceiving  ignis  fatuus  of  the  fkmily. 
Clifford  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  this 
matter;  but.  Knowledge  or  not,. the  Judge  is  the 
one  man  in  the  world  whom  he  wiU  not  meet. 
Every  instinct  of  his  nature  rises  within  him,  in 
self-protection  of  his  weak,  sensitive  life,  against 
the  stem  magnetic  power  of  the  coarse,  granite 
judge.  More  than  that  lies  underneath.  Clif- 
ford had  been  ui^usUy  convicted  by  those  sus- 
picious deatli-marks  of  hissuddenlv  deceased  rela- 
tive— and  the  Judge  had  suffered  it,  holding  all 
die  time  the  kev  which  would  have  unlocked  the 
mystery, — ^besidessome  other  shades  of  criminality* 
To  escape  an  interview  with  this  man,  Clifford 
and  Hepzibah  le&ve  the  house  in  flight,  while 
Judge  Pyncheon  sits  in  the  apartment  of  his  old 
ancestor,  waiting  for  hiuu  He  is  dead  in  his  chair 
of  apoplexy. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House,  after  this  tremen- 
dous purgation,  look  more  brightly  for  the  future. 
The  mverted  patrimony  of  his  ex-respectability — 
the  Governor  in  posse  qf  Massachusetts — ^returns 
to  its  true  channd  to  irrigate  the  dry  heart  of  the 
Old  Maid,  and  furnish  Cliffoi^  the  loxuriea  of  the 
beautifuL  The  daguerreotypist,  who  turns  out  to 
be  ti^e  descendant  of  the  wizard, — ^the  inventor 
of  tiie  curse — ^marries  Phosbe,  of  course,  and  the 
forties  have  left  the  Old  House,  mouldering  away 
in  its  by-street,  for  the  sunny  realm  of  a  conntry 
summer  retreat. 

A  Wonder  Booh  for  Boys  and  OirU^  a  series 
of  delioatelv  modernized  versions  of  old  classical 
myths  and  legends,  followed,  in  a  vein  of  fancy, 
pleasantry,  and  earnest  sympathy,  with  the  fresh 
simple  mind  of  childhood. 

Several  small  earlier  volumes  of  a  similar 
adaptation  for  the  young,  entitled  OraTidfathef^t 
Ohair^  in  which  biographical  events  of  the  old 
Puritan  history  were  arranged  about  that  fami- 
ly heirloom,  with  another  volume  of  Biographical 
Stories^  were  aJso  about  this  time  collected  and 
published  together. 

Then  came  in  answer  to  the  inoreaang  demand, 
a  new  collection  fh)m  l&e  boontiftd  stock  of  the 
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nugadDee  uid  »Tinn|i1»,  The  Snou  Image  and 
othir  Taiee  Told  Talet,  at  least  as  quaint,  poetical, 
and  reflective  as  its  predec^saora. 

Hawtbomo  hod  now  attuned  those  nnezpeot«d 
desideruta,  a  public  and  a  purse,  and  witli  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  ho  purchased  a  hunse  in  Concord 
—not  the  Old  Manse,  for  that  bad  paased  into 
thehandiiof  a  son  of  the  old  clergjman;  bat  a 
oottage  onoe  occapied  by  Alcott,  the  philosopher 
of  the  Orpbio  Sayings.  His  latest  book,  the  itftfAd- 
dale  Somonee,  dates  btaa  ttaia  new  home,  the 
"  Wajidde." 

It  bis  been  general);  nnderetood  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Zenobia  in  this  work  was  drawn,  ju 
some  of  its  tnuta,  from  the  late  Mai^ret  Fuller, 
who  wag  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  aotnal  Brook 
Farm.  The  work,  however,  is  anything  but  a 
literal  deKcription.  In  philosophical  delineation 
of  character,  and  its  exhibition  of  the  needs  and 
ahortoomin^  of  certain  attempts  at  improvement 
of  the  social  state,  set  in  a  framework  of  imagina- 
tive roinanoe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  originui  and 
inventive  of  the  onthor's  prodnctioiM. 

In  1853,  when  his  old  friend  and  college  oom- 
ranion,  Franklin  Rerce,  was  nominated  for  the 
Preudency,  Hr.  Hawthorne  come  forward  as  his 
biographer — a  work  which  he  eiecnted  in  mode- 
rate space  and  with  literary  decorum.  When  tie 
President  was  duly  installed  the  following  year, 
Hawthorne  was  not  forijotten.  One  of  the  tnost 
lucrative  offices  of  the  guvemment  was  bestowed 
upon  him — the  conauLiLip  at  Liverpool — which, 
at  the  present  time,  he  is  still  in  the  ei^oymeni 


The  neglect  of  Hawthorne's  'eariy  writings 
compared  with  the  anbeeqaent  acknowledgment 
oC  tbm  merit^  is  a  noticeable  &ct  in  the  history 
of  American  literature.  He  has  himself  spoken 
of  it.  Id  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  tWm, 
in  1861,  he  says:  "The  »nthor  of  'Twice  Told 
Tales'  has  a  claim  to  one  distinction,  whioli,  aa 
none  of  hia  literary  brethren  will  care  about  dis- 
puting it  with  lum,  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  men- 


tion. He  was,  for  a  good  many  years,  the  ob- 
Bcnrest  man  of  letters  in  America.  Theeestories 
were  published  in  magoanes  and  annuals,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  writer's  yotmg  man' 
hooJ,  without  making  (so  fhr  as  he  has  ever  been 
aware)  the  eli^leet  impreesion  mi  the  pubiio. 
One  or  two  among  them,  the  'Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump,'  in  pcrhape  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  had  a  pretty  wide  newspaper  drcula- 
I  tion ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  has  no  gronnd  for  sop- 
poong  that,  on  their  first  appearance,  they  met 
with  the  good  or  evil  fbrtone  to  be  read  by  any- 
InmIv,"  And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the  most 
"  enerveecent "  period  of  his  productive  ihcultiee 
was  chilled  by  this  neglect.  He  burnt  at  this 
period  many  of  his  writings  quite  as  good  aa 
what  the  public  have  einoe  eagerlj  called  for. 

This  early  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
there  IS  scarcely  a  trait  of  his  later  writings 
which  did  not  exist  in  perfection  in  the  first  told 
tales.  Without  undervaluing  the  dramatic  unity, 
the  constructive  abilitv,  and  the  philosophit^ 
development  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  House  with 
tbe  Seven  Gables,  and  the  Blithedale  Romance, 
this  neglect  was '  the  more  extraordinary  look- 
ing at  tiie  matarityand  finished  execution  of  the 
early  writings,  which  contained  something  mora 
than  the  germ  of  the  author's  later  and  more 
sncoeaaful  volnmea.  Though  in  the  longer  works, 
dramatic  nnity  of  plot,  sustained  description, 
and  acute  analysis,  ore  supported  beyond  the  op- 
portunities of  a  short  tale,  it  would  t>e  easy  ta 
enumerate  sketches  of  ordinary  length  in  the 
early  writings  wliich  exhibit  these  qualities  to 
advantage.  Tbe  genius  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  from 
the  outset,  has  1>een  marked  by  its  thorough  mas- 
tery of  means  and  ends.  Even  hb  style  is  of  that 
nature  of  simplicity, — a  pi:re,  colorlees  medium  ot 
his  thought — that  it  ueems  to  have  attained  its 
perfection  at  once,  without  undergoing  those 
changes  which  mark  the  improvements  of  writers 
of  ComnMiite  qualities.  The  whole  matter  which 
he  worKs  in  ia  subdued  to  his  hand ;  so  tliat  the 
plain  current  of  his  language,  without  any  foreign 
ud  of  ornament,  ia  equal  to  all  his  necessities, 
whether  he  is  in  company  with  the  laughter  of 
playiHd  children,  the  dignified  ancestral  associa- 
tions of  &mily  or  history,  or  the  snbtle  terrorfl 
and  dismays  of  the  spiritual  world.  Tbe  calm, 
equable,  tbil,  unvarying  style  ia  everywhere  suf- 
ficient 

In  the  mastery  of  the  snpematnral,  or  rather 
spiritual,  woiling  in  the  darker  passages  of  life, 
the  emotions  of  gnilt  and  pun,  tbe  ahodows  which 
cross  the  happiest  existenoe,  Hawthorne  has  a 
peculiar  vein  of  his  own.  For  these  effects  he 
relies  npon  the  subtle  analopee  or  moralities 
which  he  traces  with  exquisite  skill,  finding  ooo- 
stantiy  in  nature,  art,  and  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  life,  the  ready  material  of  liis  wdrd 
and  gentie  homilies.  This  fondness  for  allegory 
and  tiie  parable  reacts  upon  his  every-day  topica, 
^ving  to  liis  deeoription  flilnees  and  circum- 
stantiality ot  detail,  to  which  he  is  invited  by  hia 
worm  sympathy  with  what  is  passing  on  about 
liim.  However  barren  the  world  may  appear  to 
many  minds,  it  is  taH  of  significance  to  him.  &1 
hia  Bolitnde  and  reti  rement,  for  into  whatever  pub- 
lic positions  he  may  be  oddly  oast  he  will  always 
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be  in  retirement,  the  genins  of  the  anthor  will 
create  pictures  to  delight,  solace,  and  instruct 
the  players  of  the  busy  world,  who  see  less  of  the 
game  than  this  keen-sighted,  sjrmpathetic  looker- 


on. 


OBAT  OHAMPIOir. 


There  was  once  a  time  when  New  England  groan- 
ed under  the  aotual  pressure  of  heavier  wrongs  than 
those  threatened  ones  which  brought  on  the  Revo- 
tion.  James  II.,  the  bigoted  suoceasor  of  Charles  the 
Voluptuous,  had  anniUled  the  charters  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  sent  a  harsh  and  unprincipled  soldier 
to  take  away  our  liberties  and  endanger  our  reli- 

g'on.  The  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Androe 
eked  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  of  tyranny : 
a  Governor  and  Ouncil,  holding  office  from  the 
King,  and  wholly  independent  of  me  country ;  laws 
made  and  taxes  levied  without  concurrence  of  the 
people,  immediate  or  by  their  representatives ;  the 
rights  of  private  citiaens  violateo,  and  the  titles  of 
all  landed  property  declared  void;  the  voice  of 
compUint  stifled  by  restrictions  on  the  press;  and 
finally,  disaffection  overawed  by  the  first  band  of 
mercenary  troops  that  ever  marched  on  our  free 
soiL  For  two  years  our  ancestors  were  kept  in  sul- 
len submission,  by  that  filial  love  which  had  invaria- 
bly secured  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country, 
whether  its  head  chanced  to  be  a  Parliament,  Pih)- 
tector,  or  popish  Monarch.  Till  these  evil  times, 
however,  sucn  allegiance  had  been  merely  nominal, 
and  the  colonists  had  ruled  themselves,  enjoying 
£sr  more  freedom  than  is  even  yet  the  privilege  of 
the  native  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

At  length,  a  rumor  reached  our  shores,  that. the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  ventured  on  an  enterprise,  the 
success  of  which  would  be  the  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  the  salvation  of  New  England. 
It  was  but  a  doubtful  whisper ;  it  might  be  false,  or 
the  attempt  might  fail ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  man 
that  stirred  against  King  James  would  lose  his 
head.  Still  the  intelligence  produced  a  marked 
effect  The  people  smiled  mysteriously  in  the 
streets,  and  threw  Dold  glances  at  their  oppressors ; 
while  far  and  wide  there  was  a  subdued  and  silent 
agitation,  as  if  the  slightest  signal  would  rouse  the 
whole  land  from  its  sluggish  despondency.  Aware 
of  their  danger,  the  rulers  resolved  to  avert  it  by  an 
imposing  display  of  strength,  and  perhaps  to  confirm 
their  despotism  by  yet  harsher  measures.  One 
afternoon  in  April,  1689,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and 
his  favorite  councillors,  being  warm  with  wine, 
assembled  the  red-coats  of  the  Govemor^s  Guard, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  sun  was  near  setting  when  the  march  com- 
menced. 

The  roll  of  the  drum,  at  that  unquiet  crisis,  seem- 
ed to  go  through  the  streets  less  as  tne  martial  music 
of  the  soldiers,  than  as  a  muster-call  to  the  inhabit- 
ants themselvea  A  multitude,  by  various  avenues, 
assembled  in  King  street,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  scene,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  of  another 
encounter  between  the  troops  of  Britain  and  a  peo- 
ple struggling  against  her  tyranny.  Though  more 
than  sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims 
came,  this  crowd  of  their  descendants  still  showed 
the  strong  and  sombre  features  of  their  character, 
perhaps  more  strikingly  in  such  a  stem  emergency 
than  on  happier  occasions.  Hiere  was  the  sober 
garb,  the  general  -severity  of  mien,  the  gloomy  but 
undismayed  expression,  the  scriptural  forms  of 
speech,  and  the  confidence  in  Heaven's  blessing  on 
a  righteous  cause,  which  would  have  marked  a  band 
of  uie  original  Puritans,  when  threatened  by  some 
peril  of  £e  wildemesBL     Indeed,  it  was  not  yet 


time  for  the  old  spirit  to  be  extinct;  since  there 
.  were  men  in  the  street,  that  day,  who  had  worship- 
ped there  beneath  the  trees,  before  a  house  was 
reared  to  the  G^d  for  whom  they  had  become 
exiles.  Old  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  were  here 
too,  smiling  grimly  at  the  thought  that  their  aged 
arms  might  strike  another  blow  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  Here,  also,  were  the  veterans  of  *King 
Philip's  war,  who  had  burned  villages  and  slaugh- 
tered young  and  old  with  pious  fierceness,  while 
the  godly  soub  throughout  uie  land  were  helping 
them  with  prayer.  Several  ministers  were  scattered 
amonff  the  crowd,  which,  unlike  all  other  mobs, 
regarded  them  with  such  reverence,  as  if  there  were 
sanctity  in  their  very  garments.  These  holy  men 
exertea  their  infiuence  to  quiet  the  people,  but  not 
to  disperse  them.  Meantime,  the  purpose  of  the 
Gk>vemor  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town,  at  a 
period  when  the  slightest  commotion  might  throw 
the  country  into  a  ferment,  was  almost  the  universal 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  variously  explained. 

^  Satan  wul  strike  his  master-stroke  presently," 
cried  some,  '*  because  he  knoweth  that  his  time  is 
short     All  our  godly  pastors  are  to  be  draped  to 

Srison  t  We  shaU  see  them  at  a  Smithfield  fire  in 
jng  street  I* 

Hereupon,  the  people  of  each  parish  gathered 
closer  round  their  minister,  who  looked  calmly 
upwards  and  assumed  a  more  apostolic  dignity,  as 
well  befitted  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honor  of 
his  profession,  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It  was 
actually  fimcied,  at  that  period,  that  New  England 
might  have  a  John  Rogers  of  her  own,  to  take  the 
pli^  of  that  worthy  in  the  Primer. 

"  The  Pope  of  Iu>me  has  given  orders  for  a  new 
St  Bartholomew  1 "  cried  othera  "  We  are  to  be 
massacred,  man  and  male  child  1" 

Neither  was  this  rumor  wholly  discredited,  al- 
though the  wiser  class  believed  the  Govemor^s 
object  somewhat  less  atrocious.  His  predecessor 
under  the  old  charter,  Bradstreet,  a  venerable  com- 
panion of  the  first  settlers,  was  known  to  be  in 
town.  There  were  grounds  for  conjecturing,  that 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  intended  at  once  to  stnke  ter- 
ror by  a  parade  of  military  force,,  and  to  confound 
the  opposite  faction  by  possessing  himself  of  their 
chiet 

"Stand  firm  for  the  old  charter,  Governor!" 
shouted  the  crowd,  seizing  upon  the  idea^  ''The 
good  old  Governor  Bradstreet  I  " 

While  this  cry  was  at  the  loudest,  the  people 
were  surprised  by  the  well-known  figure  of  Gover- 
nor Bradstreet  himself,  a  patriarch  of  nearly  ninety, 
who  appeared  on  the  elevated  steps  of  a  door,  and, 
with  onaracteristic  mildness,  besought  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  constituted  authorities.  , 

**  My  children,"  concluded  this  venerable  person, 
''do  nothing  rashly.  Cry  not  aloud,  but  pray  for 
the  welfisre  of  New  England,  and  expect  patiently 
what  the  Lord  will  do  in  this  manner  I " 

The  event  was  soon  to  be  decided.  All  this  time 
the  roll  of  the  drum  had  been  approaching  through 
Comhill,  louder  and  deeper,  till,  with  reverberations 
from  house  to  house,  ana  the  regular  tramp  of  mar- 
tial footsteps,  it  burst  into  the  street  A  double 
rank  of  soldieiVmade  their  appearance,  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  passage,  with  shouldered 
matchlocks,  and  matches  burning,  so  as  to  present  a 
row  of  fires  in  the  dnsk.  Their  steady  march  was 
like  the  progress  of  a  machine,  that  would  roll 
irresistibly  over  everything  in  its  way.  Next, 
moving  slowly,  with  a  confused  clatter  of  hoofr  on 
the  pavement,  rode  a  party  of  mounted  gentlemen, 
the  oentoal  fiffure  being  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  elderly, 
but  ereet  and  soldier-l&e.    Those  around  him  were 
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his  favorite  oonneillon,  and  the  bitterert  foes  of  New 
England  At  his  right  hand  rode  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, our  arch  enemy,  that  '*  blasted  wretch,**  as 
Cotton  Mather  calls  him,  who  achieved  the  downiall 
of  our  ancient  ffovernment,  and  was  followed  with  a 
sensible  curse  uirough  life  and  to  his  grave.  On  the 
other^  side  was  BuUivant,  scattering  jests  and 
mockery  as  he  rode  along.  .  Dudley  came  behind, 
with  a  downcast  look,  dreading,  as  well  he  might, 
to  meet  the  indignant  gaze  of  the  people,  who 
beheld  him,  their  only  countryman  by  birtn,  among 
the  oppressors  of  his  native  land.  The  captain  of  a 
frigate  in  the  harbor,  and  two  or  three  civil  officers 
under  the  Crown,  were  also  there.  But  the  figure 
which  most  attracted  the  public  eye,  and  stirred  up 
the  deepest  feeling,  was  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
King's  Chapel,  riding  haughtily  among  the  magis- 
trate in  his  priestly  vestments,  the  fitting  represen- 
tative of  prelacy  and  peneoution,  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  and  all  tnose  abominations  which  had 
driven  the  Puritans  to  the  wilderness.  Another 
guard  of  soldiers,  in  double  rank,  brought  up  the 


The  whole  scene  was  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  New  England,  and  its  moral,  the  deformity  of 
any  government  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things  and  the  character  of  the  people.  On 
one  side  the  religious  multitude,  with  their  sad 
Tisages  and  dark  attire,  and  on  the  other,  the  ^up 
of  despotic  rulers,  with  the  high  churchman  lu  the 
midst)  and  hgire  and  there  a  crucifix  at  their  bosoms, 
all  msgnificently  elad,  flushed  with  wine,  proud  of 
unjust  authority,  and  scoffing  at  the  universsl  groan. 
And  the  mercenary  soldiers,  waiting  but  the  word 
to  deluge  the  street  with  blood,  showed  the  only 
means  by  which  obedience  could  be  secured. 

**  Oh  1  Lord  of  Hosts  t "  cried  a  voice  among  the 
crowd,  "provide  a  Champion  for  thy  people  1 " 

This  ejaculation  was  loudly  uttered,  and  served 
as  a  herald's  ory  to  introduce  a  remarkable  per- 
sonage. The  crowd  had  rolled  baek,  and  were  now 
huddled  together  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street,  while  the  soldiers  had  advanced  no  more 
than  a  third  of  its  length.  The  intervening  space 
was  empty — a  paved  solitude,  between  lofty  edinces, 
which  threw  almost  a  twilight  shadow  over  it 
Suddenly,  there  was  seen  the  figure  of  an  ancient 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  emerged  from  among  the 
people,  and  was  walking  by  hin£elf  along  the  centre 
of  tne  street)  to  confront  the  armed  band.  He  wore 
the  old  Puritan  dress,  a  dark  cloak  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  in  the  fisshion  of  at  least  fifty  years 
before,  with  a  heavy  sword  upon  his  thigh,  but  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  to  assist  the  tremulous  gait  of 
age. 

When  at  some  distance  from  the  multitude,  the 
old  man  turned  slowly  round,  displaying  a  face  of 
antique  miueety,  rendered  doubly  venerable  by  the 
hoary  beard  that  descended  on  his  breast  He  made 
a  gesture  at  onee  of  encouragement  and  warning, 
then  turned  again  and  resumed  his  way. 

**  Who  is  tus  gray  patriarch  f  "  asked  the  young 
men  of  their  sires. 

"  Who  is  this  venerable  brother  t "  asked  the  old 
men  among  themselves. 

But  none  could  make  reply.  Hie  fathers  of  the 
people,  those  of  fourscore  years  and  upwards,  were 
disturbed,  deeming^  it  strange  that  they  should  for- 

fet  one  of  such  evident  auSiority,  whom  thcry  must 
ave  known  in  their  early  days,  the  associate  of 
Winthrop  and  all  the  old  Councillors,  giving  laws, 
and  making  prayers,  and  leading  them  against  the 
savage.  The  elderly  men  ought  to  have  remember- 
ed lum,  too,  with  looks  as  gray  in  theiryouth,  as 
their  own  were  now.    And  ue  young  1    How  could 


he  have  passed  so  utterly  from  their  meoiories— that 
hoary  sire,  the  relie  of  long  departed  times,  whose 
awful  benediction  bad  sorely  been  bestowed  on  their 
uncovered  heads  in  childhood. 

"Whence  did  he  comef  What  is  his  purpose f 
Who  can  this  old  man  be  t "  whispered  the  wondering 
crowd. 

Meanwhile,  the  venerable  stranger,  staff  in  hand, 
was  pursuing  his  solitary  walk  along  the  centre  of 
the  street  As  he  drew  near  the  advancing  soldiers^ 
and  as  the  roll  of  their  drum  came  full  upon  his  ear, 
the  old  man  raised  himself  to  a  loftier  mien,  while 
the  decrepitude  of  age  seemed  to  fall  from  his  shoul- 
ders, leaving  him  in  gray  but  unbroken  dignity. 
Now,  he  marched  onwards  with  a  warrior's  step^ 
keeping  time  to  the  military  music  Thus  the  sged 
form  advanced  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  parade  of 
soldiers  and  magistrates  on  the  other,  till,  when 
scarcely  twenty  yards  remained  between,  the  old 
man  g|rasped  his  rtaff  by  the  middle,  and  held  it  be- 
fore him  like  a  leader^s  truncheon. 

"Stand  I  "cried  he. 

The  eye,  the  face,  and  attitude  of  oommand ;  the 
solemn  yet  wariike  peal  of  that  voice,  fit  either  to 
rule  a  host  in  the  battle-field  or  be  raised  to  God  in 
prayer,  were  irresistible.  At  the  old  man's  word 
and  outstretched  arm,  the  roll  of  the  drum  was 
bushed  at  once,  and  the  advancing  line  stood  stilL 
A  tremulous  enthusiasm  seized  upon  the  multitude^ 
That  stately  form,  combming  tne  leader  and  the 
saint,  so  gray,  so  dimly  seen,  in  such  sn  ancient 
garb,  could  only  belong  to  some  old  champion  of 
the  righteous  cause,  whom  the  oppressor's  drum 
had  summoned  from  his  grave.  They  raised  a  shout 
of  awe  and  exultation,  and  looked  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  New  England. 

The  Oovemor,  and  the  gentlemen  oi  his  party, 
perceiving  themselves  brought  to  an  unexpected 
stand,  rode  hastily  forward,  as  if  they  would  have 
pressed  their  snorting  and  affrighted  horses  right 
against  the  hoary  apparition.  He,  however,  blenched 
not  a  step,  but  glancing  his  severe  eye  round  the 
group  which  half  eneompassed  him,  at  last  bent  it 
stenuy  on  Sir  Edmund  AndroSb  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  dark  old  man  was  chief  ruler 
there,  and  tiiat  the  Governor  and  Council,  with  sol- 
diers at  their  back,  representing  the  whole  power 
and  authority  of  the  Crown,  had  no  alternative  but 
obedience. 

"  What  does  this  old  fellow  here  t  **  cried  Edward 
Randolph,  fiercely.  "  On,  Sir  Edmund  1  Bid  the 
soldiers  forward,  and  give  the  dotard  the  same 
choice  that  you  give  all  his  eountrymen — to  stand 
sside  or  be  trampled  on  1 " 

"  Nay,  nay,  let  ua  show  respect  to  the  good  grand* 
sire,"  ssid  Bullivant,  laughing.  "  See  you  not  he  is 
some  old  round-headed  dignitary,  who  hath  lain 
asleep  these  thirty  years,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
change  of  times  f  Doubtless,  he  thinks  to  put  us 
down  with  a  proclamation  in  Old  Noll's  name  1 " 

"  Are  you  mad,  old  man  t "  demanded  Sir  Edmund 
AndroSy  m  loud  and  harah  tones.  "How  dare  yon 
stay  the  mu«h  of  King  James's  Governor  t " 

"  I  have  staid  the  march  of  a  King  himself^  ers 
now,"  replied  the  gray  figure,  with  stem  composure. 
"  I  am  here.  Sir  Governor,  because  the  cry  of  an 
oppressed  people  hath  disturbed  me  in  my  secret 
place;  and  beseeching  this  favor  earnestly  of  the 
Lord,  it  was  vouchsafed  me  to  appear  once  sgain 
on  earth  in  the  good  old  cause  of  his  saints.  And 
what  speak  ye  of  James  t  There  is  no  longer  a 
popish  tyrant  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  by  to- 
morrow noon  his  name  shall  be  a  by-word  in  this 
very  street,  where  ye  would  make  it  a  word  of  ter- 
ror. Back,  thou  that  wast  a  Governor,  back  I  With 
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tiiis  night  ihy  poirdr  is  ended— to-morrov,  the 
prison !— back,  lest  I  foretell  the  soaffold  t  " 

The  people  had  been  droving  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  drinking  in  the  words  of  their  champion,  who 
spoke  in  aceents  long  disused,  like  one  nnaocostomed 
to  converse,  except  with  the  dead  of  nuiny  years 
ago.  But  his  Yoioe  stirred  their  souls.  They  con- 
fronted the  soldiers,  not  wholly  without  anns,  and 
r^idy  to  eontert  the  yeiy  stones  of  the  street  into 
deadly  weapons.  Sir  Edmund  Androe  looked  at 
the  Old  man ;  then  he  cast  his  hard  and  cruel  eje 
orer  the  multitude,  and  beheld  them  burning  with 
that  lurid  wratii,  so  difficult  to  Idndle  or  to  quench ; 
and  again  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  aged  form, 
which  stood  obscurely  in  an  open  space,  where 
neither  friend  nor  foe  had  thrust  himselC  What 
were  his  thoughts,  he  uttered  no  word  which  might 
(lisooYer.  But  whether  the  oppressor  was  over- 
awed by  the  Gray  Champion's  look,  or  perceived 
Ids  peril  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people,  it 
is  certain  that  he  gave  ba&,  and  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  commence  a  slow  and  guarded  retreat.  Before 
another  sunset,  the  Oovemor,  and  all  tiiat  rode  so 
proudly  with  him,  were  prisoners,  and  long  ere  it 
was  known  that  James  had  abdicated  King  William 
was  prodaimed  throughout  New  England. 

But  where  was  the  Gray  Champion  f  Some 
roported  that  when  the  troops  had  gone  from  King 
street,  and  the  people  were  thronging  tnmultuonsly 
in  their  rear,  Bradstreet,  the  aged  Gk>vemor,  was 
seen  to  embrace  a  form  more  a^ed  than  his  own. 
Others  soberly  affirmed,  that  while  they  marvelled 
at  the  venerable  grandeur  of  his  aspect,  the  old  man 
had  faded  from  their  eyes,  melting  slowly  inte  the 
hues  of  twilight,  till  where  he  stood  there  was  an 
empty  space.  But  all  agreed  that  the  hoary  shape 
was  ffone.  The  men  of  that  generation  watched 
for  his  reappearance,  in  sunshine  and  in  twilight^ 
but  never  saw  him  more,  nor  knew  when  his  fone- 
nd  passed,  nor  where  his  grovestone  waa 

And  who  was  the  Gray  Champion!  Perhaps  his 
name  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  that  stem 
Court  of  Justice  which  passed  a  sentence  too  mighty 
for  the  age,  but  glorious  in  all  after  times  for  m 
humbling  lesson  to  the  monarch  and  its  high  ex- 
ample to  the  subject  I  have  heard,  that  whenever 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  to  show  the 
spirit  of  their  sires  the  old  man  appears  again. 
When  eighty  years  had  passed  he  walked  once  more 
in  Kiqg  street  Five  years  later,  in  the  twilight  of 
an  April  morning,  he  stood  on  the  green,  beside 
the  meeting-house,  at  Lexington,  where  now  the 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  a  slab  of  slate  inlaid,  com- 
memorates the  first  fallen  of  the  Revolution.  And 
when  our  fathers  were  toiUng  at  the  breastwork  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  all  through  that  night  the  old  war- 
rior walked  his  rounds.  Lon^,  long  may  it  be 
ere  it  comes  again  I  His  hour  w  one  of  darkness, 
and  adversity,  and  peril  But  should  domestic 
tyranny  oppress  us,  or  the  invader^s  step  pollute  our 
soil,  still  may  the  Gray  CSiampion  come ;  for  he  is 
the  type  of  New  England's  hereditary  spirit;  and 
his  shadowy  march  on  the  eve  of  danger  must  ever 
be  the  pledge  that  New  England's  sons  will  vindi- 
cate their  ancestry. 


aowm  raoif  ▲  smna. 


Sot  I  have  climbed  hi^h,  and  my  reward  issmalL 
Here  I  stand,  with  weaned  knees,  earth,  indeed,  at 
a  dizzy  depth  below,  but  heaven  far,  far  beyond 
me  smL  O  that  I  could  soar  up  into  the  very 
zenith,  where  man  never  breathed,  nor  eagle  ever 
flew,  and  where  the  ethereal  azure  melts  away  from 
the  eye,  and  appears  only  a  deepened  shade  of 
nothingness  I    And  yet  I  shiver  at  that  cold  and 


solitary  thought  What  douds  ai«  gjathering  in  the 
golden  west,  with  direful  intent  against  the  bright- 
ness and  the  warmth  of  this  summer  afternoon! 
They  are  ponderous  air-ships,  black  as  death,  and 
freighted  with  the  tempest ;  and  at  intervals  their 
thunder,  the  signal-guns  of  that  unearthly  squadron, 
rolls  distant  luong  the  deep  of  heaven.  These 
nearer  heaps  of  fleecy  vapor — metiiinks  I  could  roll 
and  toes  upon  them  the  whole  day  longl^-^eem 
scattered  here  and  there,  for  the  repose  of  tired  pil- 
grims through  the  sky.  Perhaps — ^for  who  can 
tellf — ^beautiful  spirits  are  disporting  themselves 
there,  and  wfll  bless  my  mortal  eye  with  the  brief 
appearonoe  of  their  curly  locks  of  golden  light,  and 
laughing  faces,  £air  and  mint  as  the  people  of  a  rosy 
dream.  Or,  where  the  floating  mass  so  imperfectly 
obstructs  the  color  of  the  firmament,  a  slender  foot 
and  fairy  limb,  resting  too  heavily  upon  the  fraQ 
support,  may  be  thrust  through,  and  suddenly  with- 
drown,  while  longing  fiancy  follows  them  in  vain. 
Yonder  aaain  is  an  airy  archipelago,  where  the 
sunbeams  love  to  linger  in  their  joumeyings  through 
space.  Every  one  of  those  little  clouds  has  been 
dipped  and  steeped  in  radiance,  which  the  Slightest 
pressure  might  disengage  in  silvery  profusion,  like 
water  wrung  from  a  seapmaid's  hair.  Bright  they 
are  as  a  young  man's  visions,  and,  like  them,  would 
be  realized  in  chillness,  obscurity,  and  tears.  I  will 
look  on  them  no  more: 

In  three  parts  of  the  visible  circle,  whose  centre 
is  tills  spire,  I  discern  cultivated  fields,  villages, 
white  country-seats,  the  waving  lines  of  rivulets, 
little  placid  lakes,  and  here  and  there  a  rising 
grouno,  that  would  fiun  be  termed  a  hilL  On  the 
fourth  side  is  the  sea,  stretehing  away  towards  a 
viewless  boundary,  blue  and  calm,  except  where  the 
passing  anger  of  a  shadow  flits  across  its  surface, 
and  is  gone.  Hitherward,  a  broad  inlet  penetratee 
far  into  the  land;  on  the  verge  of  the  harbor, 
formed  by  its  extremity,  is  a  town ;  and  over  it  am 
I,  a  watehman,  all-heeding  and  unheeding.  Oh  I 
that  the  multitude  of  chimneys  could  speak,  like 
those  of  Madrid,  and  betroy,  in  smoky  whispers,  the 
secrets  of  all  who,  since  their  first  foundation,  have 
assembled  at  the  hearths  within!  Oh,  that  the 
Limping  Devil  of  Le  Sage  would  perch  beside  me 
here,  extend  his  wand  over  this  contiguity  of  roots, 
uncover  every  chamber,  and  make  me  £uniliar  with 
their  inhabitants!  The  most  desirable  mode  of 
existence  might  be  that  of  a  spiritualized  Paul  Pry, 
hovering  invisible  round  man  and  woman,  witness- 
ing their  deeds,  searching  into  their  hearts,  borrow- 
ing brightoess  from  their  felicity,  and  shade  from 
their  sorrow,  and  retaining  no  emotion  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  none  of  these  things  are  possible;  and 
if  I  would  know  the  interior  of  orick  walls,  or  the 
mystery  of  human  bosoms,  I  can  but  guess. 

Yonder  is  a  fair  street,  extending  north  and 
south.  The  stately  mansions  are  placed  each  on  its 
carpet  of  verdant  grass,  and  a  long  flight  of  steps 
descends  from  every  door  to  the  pavement  Orna- 
mental trees,  the  broad-leafed  horse  chestnut,  the  elm 
so  lofty  and  bending,  the  graoefdl  but  infrequent  wil- 
low, and  others  whereof  I  know  not  the  names, 
grow  thrivingly  among  brick  and  stone.  The  oblique 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  by  these  green  citi- 
zens, and  by  the  houses,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
street  is  a  shaded  and  pleasant  walk.  On  its  whole 
extent  there  is  now  but  a  single  passenger,  advanc- 
ing from  the  upper  end ;  and  he,  unless  distance, 
and  the  medium  of  a  pocketepyglass  do  him  more 
than  justice,  is  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty.  He 
saunters  slowly  forward,  slapping  his  left  hand  with 
his  folded  gloves,  bending  his  eyes  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  sometimes  raismg  them  to  throw  a  glanoe 
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before  liim.  CerUinly,  hehasapenriTeair.  Is  he 
in  doubt,  or  in  debtf  Is  he,  if  the  question  be 
allowable,  in  love?  Doea  he  strive  to  be  melan- 
choly and  gentlemanlike  f  Or,  is  he  merely  over^ 
come  by  the  heat  f  But  I  bid  him  fiirewell,  for  the 
present  The  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  an  aristo- 
cratic edifice,  with  curtains  of  purple  and  gold  wav- 
ing from  the  windows,  is  now  opened,  and  down 
the  steps  come  two  ladies,  swinging  their  parnsols, 
and  lightly  arrayed  for  a  summer  ramble.  Both 
are  Young,  both  are  pretty ;  but  methinks  the  left 
hand  lass  is  the  fairer  of  the  twain ;  and  though  she 
be  so  serious  at  this  moment,  I  could  swear  that 
there  is  a  tressure  of  gentie  fan  within  her.  They 
stand  talking  a  little  while  upon  the  steps,  and 
finally  proceed  up  the  street  Meantime,  as  their 
faces  are  now  turned  from  me,  I  may  look  else- 
where. 

Upon  that  wharf,  and  down  the  corresponding 
street,  is  a  busy  contrast  to  the  quiet  scene  which  I 
have  just  noticed.  Business  evidentiy  has  its  centre 
there,  and  many  a  man  is  wasting  the  summer  after^ 
noon  in  labor  and  anxiety,  in  losing  riches,  or  in 
gaining  them,  .when  he  would  be  wiser  to  flee  away 
to  some  pleasant  country  village,  or  shaded  lake  in 
the  forest,  or  wild  and  cool  sea^beach.  I  see  vessels 
imlading  at  the  wharf,  and  precious  merchandise 
.  strown  upon  the  ground,  abundanUy  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  that  market  whence  no  goods  return,  and 
where  there  is  no  captain  nor  supercargo  to  render 
an  account  of  sales.  Here,  the  clerks  are  diligent 
with  their  paper  and  pencils,  and  sailors  ply  the  block 
and  tackle  that  hang  over  the  hold,  accompanying 
their  toil  with  cries,  long  drawn  and  rouehly  melo- 
dious, till  the  bales  and  puncheons  ascend  to  upper 
air.  At  a  Uttle  distance,  a  group  of  gentiemen  are 
assembled  round  the  door  of  a  warehouse.  Grave 
seniors  be  they,  and  I  would  wager— if  it  were  safe, 
in  these  times,  to  be  responsible  for  any  one— that 
the  least  eminent  among  them,  might  vie  with  old 
Vincentio,  that  incomparable  trafficker  of  Pisa.  I  can 
even  select  the  wealthiest  of  the  company.  It  is  the 
elderly  personage,  in  somewhat  rusty  olack,  with 
powdered  hair,  the  superfluous  whiteness  of  which  is 
visible  upon  the  cape  of  his  coat  His  twenty  ships 
are  wafted  on  some  of  their  many  courses  by  every 
breeze  that  blows,  and  his  name — ^I  will  venture  to 
say,  though  I  know  it  not — ^is  a  familiar  sound 
among  the  far  separated  merchants  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies. 

But  I  bestow  too  much  of  my  attention  in  this 
quarter.  On  looking  again  to  the  long  and  shady 
wsUe,  I  perceive  tiiat  the  two  fair  girls  have  encoun- 
tered the  young  man.  After  a  sort  of  shyness  in  the 
recognition,  he  turns  back  with  theuL  Moreover,  he 
has  sanctioned  my  taste  in  regard  to  his  companions 
by  placing  himseu  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pavement, 
nearest  the  Venus  to  whom  I — enacting,  on  a  steeple- 
top,  the  part  of  Paris  on  the  top  of  Idar— adjudged 
the  golden  apple. 

In  two  streets,  converging  at  right  angles  towards 
my  watchtower,  I  distinguish  three  different  proces- 
sions. One  is  a  proud  array  of  voluntary  solaiers  in 
bright  uniform,  resembling  from  the  height  whence 
I  look  down,  the  painted  veterans  that  garrison  the 
windows  of  a  toyshop.  And  yet,  it  stirs  my  heart ; 
their  regular  advance,  their  nodding  plumes,  the  sun- 
flash  on  their  bayonets  and  musket-barrels,  the  roll 
of  their  drums  ascending  past  me,  and  the  fife  ever  and 
anon  piercing  through — ^these  things  have  wakened 
a  warlike  fire,  peaceful  though  I  be.  Close  to  their 
rear  marches  a  battalion  of  schoolboys,  ranged  in 
crooked  and  irregular  platoons,  shouldering  sticks, 
thumping  a  harsh  and  unripe  clatter  from  an  instru- 
ment of  tin,  and  ridiculously  i^ing  the  intricate 


mancBuvres  of  the  foremost  band.  Kevertheless,  as 
slight  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible  from  a 
chureh  spire,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  '  Which 
are  the  boys  f— or  rather,  '  Which  the  menf  But, 
leaving  these,  let  us  turn  to  the  third  processioii, 
which,  thouffh  sadder  in  outward  show,  may  excite 
identical  .reflections  in  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  a 
funeral  A  hearse,  drawn  by  a  blade  and  bony  steed, 
and  covered  by  a  dusty  psA ;  two  or  three  coaches 
rumbling  over  the  stones,  their  drivers  half  asleep;  a 
dozen  couple  of  careless  mourners  in  their  every-day 
attire ;  such  was  not  the  fashion  of  our  fathers,  whoi 
they  carried  a  frieiid  to  his  grave.  There  is  now  no 
dolef^  clang  of  the  bell,  to  proclaim  sorrow  to  the 
town.  Was  the  King  of  Terrors  more  awfiil  in  those 
days  than  in  our  own,  that  wisdom  and  philosophy 
have  been  able  to  produce  this  change !  Not  so. 
Here  is  a  proof  that  he  retains  his  proper  mijeety. 
llie military  men,  and  the  military  boys,  are  wheeling 
round  the  comer,  and  meet  the  ftmenl  full  in  the 
face^  Immediately,  the  drum  is  silent,  all  but  the  tap 
that  reeulates  each  simultaneous  foot£slL  The  soldiers 
yield  the  path  to  the  dusty  hearse  and  unpretending 
train,  and  the  children  auit  their  ranks,  and  cluster 
on  the  sidewalks,  with  timorous  and  instinctive  curi- 
osity. The  mourners  enter  the  church-yard  at  the 
base  of  the  steeple,  and  pause  by  an  open  grave 
among  the  buriatstones ;  the  lightning  glunmers  on 
them  as  they  lower  down  the  cc3ln,  and  the  thunder 
rattles  heavily  while  they  throw  the  earth  upon  its 
lid.  Verily,  the  shower  is  near,  and  I  tremole  for 
the  young  man  and  the  girls,  who  have  now  disap- 
peared from  the  long  and  shady  street 

How  various  are  the  situations  of  the  people  covered 
by  the  roofs  beneath  me,  and  how  diverrined  are  the 
eyents  at  this  moment  befalling  them  I  The  new- 
born, the  afied,  the  dying,  the  strong  in  life,  and  the 
recent  dead,  are  in  the  chambers  of  these  many  man- 
sions. The  fiiU  of  hope,  the  happy,  the  miserable, 
and  the  desperate,  dwell  together  within  the  circle 
of  my  glance.  In  some  of  the  houses  over  which  iny 
eyes  roam  so  coldly,  cuilt  Is  entering  into  heaita 
that  are  still  tenanted  by  a  debased  and  trodden 
virtue— guilt  is  on  the  very  edge  of  commission,  and 
the  impending  deed  might  be  averted ;  guilt  is  done, 
and  the  criminal  wonders  if  it  be  irrevocable.  There 
are  broad  thoughts  struggling  in  my  mind,  and, 
were  I  able  to  ^ve  them  distinctness,  tfae;^  would 
make  their  way  m  eloquence.  Lo  1  the  rain-drope 
are  descending. 

The  clouds,  within  a  little  time,  have  gathered  over 
all  the  sky,  hanging  heavily,  as  if  about  to  drop  in 
one  unbroaen  mass  upon  the  earth.  At  intervals,  the 
lightning  flashes  from  their  brooding  hearts,  quivers^ 
disappears,  and  then  comes  the  thunder,  travelling 
slowly  after  its  twin-bom  flame.  A  strong  wind  has 
sprung  up,  howls  throngh  the  darkened  streets,  and 
raises  the  dust  in  dense  bodies,  to  rebel  against  the 
approaching  stftrm.  The  disbanded  soldiers  fly,  the 
funeral  has  already  vanished  like  its  dead,  and  all 
people  hurry  homeward— all  that  have  a  home; 
whue  a  few  lounge  by  the  comers,  or  trudge  on  des> 
perately,  at  their  leisure.  In  a  narrow  lane,  which 
communicates  with  theshady  street,  I  discern  the  rich 
old  merchant,  putting  himself  to  Uie  top  of  his  speed, 
lest  the  rain  should  convert  his  hair-powder  to  a  paste. 
Unhappy  gentleman  I  By  the  slow  vehemence,  and 
painful  moderation  wherewith  he  journeys,  it  is  bat 
too  evident  that  Podagra  has  left  its  thrillinff  tender^ 
ness  in  his  great  toe.  But  yonder,  at  a  ur  more 
rapid  pace,  come  three  other  of  my  acquaintance,  the 
two  pretty  ^rls  and  the  young  man,  unseasonably 
interrapted  m  their  walk.  Their  footsteps  are  sup- 
ported by  the  risen  dust,  the  wind  len^  them  its 
velocity,  they  fly  like  three  seabirds  driven  landward 
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by  the  tempestaous  breeze.  The  ladies  would  not 
thus  rivid  AtaUnta,  if  thev  but  knew  that  any  one 
were  at  leisure  to  observe  them.  Ah  I  as  they  hasten 
onward,  laughins  in  the  angry  face  of  nature,  a  sud- 
den catastrophe  has  chanced.  At  the  corner  where 
the  narrow  lane  enters  into  the  street,  they  come 
plump  against  the  old  merchant,  whose  tortoise  mo- 
tion has  just  brought  him  to  that  point  He  likes  not 
the  sweet  encounter ;  the  darkness  of  the  whole  air 
gathers  speedily  upon  his  visage,  and  there  is  a  pause 
on  both  sides.  Finally,  he  thrusts  aside  the  youth 
with  little  courtesy,  seizes  an  arm  of  each  of  the  two 
girls,  and  plods  onward,  like  a  magician  with  a 
prize  of  captive  fairies.  All  this  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. How  disconsolate  the  poor  lover  stands! 
regardless  of  the  rain  that  threatens  an  exceeding 
damage  to  his  well  fashioned  habiliments,  till  he 
catches  a  backward  glance  of  mirth  from  a  bright 
eye,  and  turns  away  with  whatever  comfort  it 
conveys. 

The  old  man  and  his  daughters  are  safely  housed, 
and  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fury.  In  every  dwell- 
ing I  perceive  the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  tliey 
^ut  down  the  windows,  excluding  the  impetu  )us 
shower,  and  shrinking  away  from  the  quick  fiery 
glare.  The  large  drops  descend  with  force  upon  the 
slated  roo&,  and  rise  again  in  smoke.  There  is  a 
rush  and  roar,  as  of  a  river  through  the  air,  and 
muddy  streams  bubble  majestically  along  the  pave- 
ment, whirl  their  dusky  foam  into  the  kennel,  and 
disappear  beneath  iron  grates.  Thus  did  Arethusa 
sink.  I  love  not  my  station  here  aloft,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  which  I  am  powerless  to  direct  or  quell, 
with  the  blue  lightning  wnukling  on  my  brow,  and  the 
thunder  mutterins  its  first  awful  syllables  in  my  ear. 
1  will  descend.  Yet  let  me  give  another  glance  to  the 
sea,  where  the  foam  breaks  out  in  long  white  lines 
upon  a  broad  expanse  of  blackness,  or  boils  up  in  for 
distant  points,  like  snowy  mountain-tope  in  the  eddies 
of  a  flood ;  and  let  me  look  once  more  at  the^  green 
plain,  and  little  hills  of  the  country,  over  which  the 
giant  of  the  storm  is  riding  in  robes  of  mist,  and  at 
the  town,  whose  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might 
beseem  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  turning  a  single  mo- 
ment to  the  sky,  now  gloomy  as  an  author's  prospects, 
I  prepare  to  resume  my  station  on  lower  earth.  But 
stay  I  A  little  speck  of  azure  has  widened  in  the 
western  heavens ;  the  sunbeams  find  a  passage,  and 

So  rejoicing  through  the  tempest;  ana  on  yonder 
arkest  cloud,  born,  like  hallowed  hopes,  of  the  glory 
of  another  world,  and  the  trouble  and  tears  of  this, 
brightens  forth  the  Rainbow ! 

OLIYEB  WENDELL  H0LBCB8, 

Whobb  polished  verses  and  playful  satiric  wit 
are  the  delight  of  his  contemporaries,  as  they  will 
be  cherished  bequests  of  our  own  day  to  posterity, 
is  a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Annals,  the  Doctor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  At  that  learned  town 
of  Massachusetts,  he  was  bom  Augost  29,  1809. 
He*was  educated  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.  He 
then  save  a  year  to  the  law,  daring  which 
time  ne  was  entertaining  the  good  people  of 
Oambridge  with  Tarious  anonymous  effusions  of 
a  waggish  poetical  character,  in  the  Collegian* 
a  periodical  published  by  a  number  of  undergra- 
duates of  Harvu'd  University  in  1830,  in  which 
John  O.  Sai^nt  wrote  the  versatile  papers  in 
prose  and  verse,  signed  Charles  Sherry ;  and  the 
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accomplished  William  H.  Simmons,  a  brilliant 
rhetoncian,  and  one  of  the  purest  readers  we 
have  ever  listened  to,  was  ^*  Lockfast,'^  translating 
Schiller,  enthusiastic  on  Ossian,  and  snapping  up 
college  jokes  and  trifles;  and  Robert  Habei'sham, 
under  the  guise  of  "  Mr.  Airy,"  and  Theodore  Wm. 
Snow  as  "Geoffrey  la  Touche,"  brought  their 
quotas  to  the  literarv  pic-nic.  Holmes  struck  out 
a  new  vein  among  them,  just  as  Praed  had  done 
in  the  Etonian  and  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Of  the  twenty-five  pieces  published  by  him,  some 
half  dozen  have  been  collected  in  his  "  Poems.'^ 
The  "  Meeting  of  the  Dryads,'*  on  occasion  of 
a  Presidential  thinning  of  the  college  trees;  "  The 
Spectre  Pig''  and  "Evening  by  a  Tailor,"  are 
among  them. 

As  a  lawyer.  Holmes,  like  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can literati  who  have  generally  begun  with  that 
profession,  was  evidently  falling  under  the  poets' 
oensnre,  "  penning  a  stanza  when  he  should  en- 
gross ;"  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and  forswore  for  a  time  the  Muses.  He  was, 
however,  guilty  of  some  very  clever  anonymous 
contributions  to  a  volume,  the  ffarbinger,  mfdnly 
written  by  himself,  Park  Beivjamin,  and  Epes  Sar- 
gent, and  which  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charitable  institution.*     In  1838,  the  year  of  this 

Production,  he  visited  Europe,  residing  chiefly  at 
'aris,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  medical  studies. 
After  nearly  three  years'  residence  abroad,  he 
returned  to  take  his  medical  degree  at  Cambridge, 
in  1886,  when  he  delivered  Poetry^  a  Metrical 
Essay y  before  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
which  he  published  the  same  year,  m  the  nrst 
acknowledged  volmne  of  his  Poem8.t  In  "Poe- 
try," he  describes  fonr  stages  of  the  art,  the  Pas- 
toral, Martial,  Epic,  and  Dramatic ;  successfblly 
illustratihg  the  two  former  by  his  lines  on  "The 
Cambridge  Churchyfffd"  and  "Old  Ironsides," 
which  last  has  become  a  national  lyric,  having 
first  been  printed  in  tiie  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
when  the  frigate  Constitution  lay  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Charlostown,  and  the  department  had 
resolved  upon  breaking  her  np-^a  fate  from  which 
she  was  preserved  by  the  verses,  which  ran 
through  the  newspapers  with  universal  applause, 
and  were  circulated  in  the  city  of  Washington  In 

handbills.} 

In  this  poem  he  introduced  a  descriptive  pas- 
sage on  Spring,  at  once  literal  and  poetical,  in  a 
vein  which  he  has  since  followed  out  with  bril- 
liant efifect.  The  volume  also  contained  "  The 
Last  Leaf,"  and  "  My  Aunt,"  which  established 
Holmes's  reputation  for  humorous  qnaintness.  In 
his  preface  ne  offers  a  vindication  of  the  extrava- 
gant in  literature ;  but  it  is  only  a  duller  unthink- 
ing mind  which  would  quarrel  ii^ith  such  extra- 
vagances as  his  humor  sometimes  takes  on,  or 
deny  the  force  of  his  explanation  that,  "as  ma- 
terial objects  in  different  lights  repeat  themselves 
in  shadows  variously  elongated,  contracted,  or  ex- 
aggerated, so  our  solid  and  sober  tiioughts  carica- 
ture themselves  in  fimtastic  shapes,  inseparable 
from  their  originals,  and  having  a  unity  in  their 

*  The  Harbinger;  a  May  Gift,  dedicated  to  the  ladles  who 
have  so  kindly  aided  the  New  Enfriand  Institution  for  the  Edn- 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Boston :  Garter,  Hendee  A  Co^  1888w 
12ma  pp.  96, 

t  Poems  bv  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston :  Otis,  Broad- 
ers  A  Ck>.,  1886.    12mo.  pa  108. 

t  BeiOaznln^s  Amertean  Monthly  Hagasine,  Janoary,  1887. 
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extnTsgance,  which  provM  tltem  to  hftve  retained 
their  proportion!  in  certain  respects,  boweTer 
^Sbrinft  in  ontline  from  their  prototypes." 

In  183^  Dr.  Uolmea  beoame  Profeaaor  of  Ana- 
tomj  and  Phjiiologf  at  Dartmoath.  On  hii 
marriage  in  1840,  he  ealabllalied  himaelf  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  be  Hoqnired  the  portion  of  a  fashion- 
^le  and  aoooeHflil  practi^oner  of  medicine.  In 
1B47  be  wai  made  Parkman  Profeflsor  of  An»- 
tom;  and  Phjnologj,  in  the  Uedioal  Sohocd  at 
Harvard. 

Ilia  chief  prcrfeesional  pnbUcationa  are  his  Bojla- 
ton  Prize  DisBertations  fbr  lB8ft-7,  on  Indifftntnit 
InUrmiUsnt  Pntr  in  Nme  England,  Katun  and 
Treatment  of  Kaaralgia,  aitd  UtiUtjf  and  Imp<>rt- 
anet  qf  Direet  Exploration  in  Mfdtcai  J'raetK*  ; 
Leetwrm  on  Horaitopaihy  and  oth»r  Hdttnont 
in  1S41;  Report  on  Hetlioal  literature  to  the 
Amerioan  Awodadon,  1848;  and  oooanonal  arti- 
clee  in  the  Joomals,  of  which  the  moet  imp<Htant 
is  "the  Oontagionanew  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  in 
the  New  England  Jonmal  of  Medicine  and  Sor- 
gery,  April,  1843. 

Dr.  HolnMB  is  celebrated  tar  his  mt*  d'oeea- 
rion,  eleveri;  introduced  with  improtnpta  graces 

iof  coone,  entirely  onprem^tUed)  at  medical 
aasts  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Festivala,  and  other 
Bocial  gstberingB,  which  are  pretty  sore  t«  have 
some  f&ociftil  deecriptduns  of  natore,  and  langh 
loudly  at  the  qnacltories,  both  the  properly  pro- 
fessional, and  Che  iiterary  and  social  of  the  day. 
His  TerptidtoTt  was  prononnoed  on  one  of  these 
opportanitiee,  in  1S4S.  His  StethoMcopt  Song  was 
one  of  these  efhstons;  hia  Mod^t  B»qu«tt  at 
Everett's  tnaugoration  at  Harvard  anotacr,  and 
xnaay  more  will  be  remembered. 

Urania,  a  Ehymed  Letton,  with  some  shrewd 
hits  at  the  absnrd,  and  anggcstiouB  of  the  pmctjcal 
in  die  social  economy  of  Uie  day,  was  delivered 
before  the  Beaton  Mercantila  Library  Association, 
in  1846.  Attrea  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  [>oem,  pro- 
nounced by  the  anthor  at  Yale  Collie  in  1850. 

In  1863  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tnres  on  the  Englith  Poe'.t  <tf  the  Nintteealh 
Century,  a  portion  of  which  he  sobseqnently 
repeated  in  Kew  York.  The  style  was  precise 
and  animated ;  the  illusUratJoas,  sl^rp  and  cleiuily 
ont.  In  the  oritiolam,  there  was  a  leaning  rather 
to  the  ttold  and  dashing  bravura  of  Scott  and 
BjTon,  than  tbe  calm  philosophical  mood  of 
Wordsworth.  Where  there  waa  any  game  on  the 
wing,  when  the  "servile  herd"  o!  imitators 
and  tae  poetasters  came  in  view,  they  were  dropped 
at  once  by  a  felicitoos  shot.  Each  lectm^  olceed 
with  a  copy  of  verses  hnmorons  or  sentimental, 
growing  oat  of  the  prevalent  mood  of  the  hour's 
discussion.         ' 

In  look  and  manners.  Dr.  Holmes  is  tbe  viva- 
dons  striding  personage  his  poems  woold  indi- 
oate.  His  smile  is  easily  invoked ;  he  is  f<aid  of 
pan  and  inevitable  at  repartee,  and  his  conversa- 
tion nms  on  copionaly,  snpplied  with  choice  dia- 
critninating  words  laden  with  the  beet  stores  of 
picked  fact  from  Uie  whole  range  of  soienoe  and 
Bodety ;  and  of  ingenious  reflection  in  a  certain 
vein  of  optimism.  Aa  a  medical  lecturer,  his  style 
must  be  admirable,  at  once  clear  and  subtle,  popu- 
lar and  refined. 

In  the  winter  season  he  resides  at  Boston ; 
latterly  ainnmng  himself  with  the  profitable  varie- 


ty of  vifdting  the  towns  and  dlies  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States  in  the  delivery  of  lectures,  of 
which  he  baa  a  good  woiking  stock  on  hand. 
The  anatomy  of  the  popnlar  lecture  he  nndn^ 
stands  perfectly— how  large  a  proportion  of  wit  he 
may  suelv  ssBociate  with  theleastqoantit;rc>''<li>l~ 
neas;  ana  thus  he  carries  pleasure  and  refinement 
from  tlie  charmed  salons  of  Beacon  street  to 
towns  and  villages  in  the  back  districts,  suddenly 
opened  to  light  and  civilization  by  the  straight 
out  of  the  railroad.  In  aommer,  or  rather  in 
spring,  sammer,  and  autumn,  the  Doctor  is  at  his 
home  on  the  Hoosatonio,  at  Pittsfield,  with  acres 
aronnd  him,  inherited  from  his  maternal  ances- 
tors, the  Wendells,  in  whom  the  whole  township 
was  once  vested.  In  1736,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wen- 
dell bought  the  townahip  of  Pontooeac,  and  hia 
grandson  now  reeides  on  the  remnant  d  twenty- 
four  thousand  anoeetral  acree.* 

In  remembruioe  of  one  of  the  ancient  Indian 
deeds  he  calls  hia  residence  Canoe  Place.  He  has 
described  the  river  scenery  of  the  vicini^  in  a 
poem  which  has  been  lately  printed  .f 

Themnseof  Holmes  isafoetohnmbng.  There 
is  among  his  poems  "  A  profeasional  ballad — the 
Stethoscope  Song,"  deacriptive  ofthe  practicesof 
a  yomig  physician  from  Paris,  who  went  about 
knocking  the  wind  ont  of  old  ladies,  and  terrify- 
ing yonng  ones,  mistaking,  all  the  while,  a  bnzzing 
fly  in  the  instrument  for  a  frightAil  array  of  diseasea 
eipreased  in  a  variety  of  terrible  French  appella- 
tions. The  ezpoenre  of  this  yonng  man  is  a  hint 
of  the  author's  process  with  the  social  grievanoea 
and  absnrditiee  of  the  day.  He  clenra  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  mtffbid  literary  and  other  pre- 
tences afloat.  People  breathe  freer  for  his  verees. 
They  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  ^tem,  and 
keep  np  in  the  world  that  brisk  healthy  omrent 
of  common  sense,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  cir- 
cnlation  is  to  the  body.  A  tincture  of  the  Epi- 
curean Philoso;ph^  ia  not  a  had  corrective  of 
nltraism,    Fonrierism,    transcendentalism,    and 

•  O.  W.  Holmetl  Tsmukt  *t  tba  BnUiln  labile*,  AuiHt, 
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other  morbidities.  Dr.  Ilolincs  sees  a  thing 
objectively  in  the  open  mr,  and  understands  what 
is  due  to  nature,  and  to  the  inevitable  convention- 
alisms of  society.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  fields, 
trees,  and  streams,  and  out-of-door  life ;  but  we 
question  whether  his  muse  is  ever  clearer  in  its 
metaphysics  than  when  on  some  convivial  occa- 
sion It  ranges  a  row  of  happy  faces,  reflected  in 
the  waz-illuminateil  plateau  of  the  dinin<;  table. 


oxsn  TAinmi  enis. 

Let  greener  kinds  and  bluer  skies, 

If  sueh  the  wide  earth  shows, 
With  fairer  cheeks  and  brighter  eyes, 

Match  us  the  star  and  rose ; 
The  winds  that  lift  the  Georgian's  veil 

Or  wave  Circaseia's  curls. 
Waft  to  their  shores  the  saltan's  snil,-^ 

Who  buys  our  Yankee  girls? 

The  gay  grisette,  whose  fingers  t^nch 

Love  s  thousand  chords  so  well ; 
The  dark  Italian,  loving  mucli. 

But  more  than  one  can  tell ; 
And  England's  fiiir-haired,  blue-cycd  dame. 

Who  binds  her  brow  with  pearls  ;— 
Ye  who  have  seen  them,  can  they  shame 

Our  own  sweet  Yankee  g^rls? 

And  what  if  court  and  castle  vaunt 

Its  children  loftier  born  f — 
Who  heeds  the  silken  tassel's  flaunt 

Beside  the  golden  corn  ? 
They  ask  not  for  the  dain^  toil 

Of  ribboned  knights  and  earls. 
The  daughters  of  the  virgin  soil, 

Our  freeborn  Yankee  girls  I 

By  every  hill  whose  stately  pines 

Wave  their  dark  arms  above 
The  home  where  some  fair  being  shines, 

To  warm  the  wilds  with  love, 
From  barest  rock  to  bleakest  shore 

Where  farthest  sail  unftirls, 
That  stars  and  stripes  are  streaming  o'er,-^ 

God  bless  our  Yankee  girls  1 


OLD  ntOKBUntHb 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  m  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar;-^ 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  seal 

O  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 
Noil  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms,— 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 
VOL.  n. — 88 
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Our  ancient  church  I  its  lowly  tower, 

Beneath  the  loftier  spire. 
Is  shadowed  when  the  sunset  hour 

Clothes  the  tall  shaft  in  fire; 
It  sinks  beyond  the  distant  eye, 

Long  ere  the  glittering  vane. 
High  wheeling  in  the  western  sky, 

Has  faded  o'er  the  plain. 

Like  Sentinel  and  Nun,  they  keep 

Their  vigil  on  the  green ; 
One  seems  to  guard,  and  one  to  weep, 

The  dead  that  lie  between : 
And  both  roll  out,  so  fuU  ana  near, 

Their  music's  mingling  waves, 
They  shake  the  grass,  whose  pennoned  spear 

Leans  on  the  narrow  graves. 

The  stranger  parts  the  flaunting  weeds. 

Whose  seeds  the  winds  have  strown 
So  thick  beneath  the  line  he  reads, 

The^  shade  the  sculptured  stone ; 
The  child  unveils  his  oinstered  brow. 

And  ponders  for  a  while 
The  graven  willow's  pendent  bough, 

Or  rudest  cherub's  smile. 

But  what  to  them  the  dirge,  the  knell  f 

These  were  the  moumer^s  share  ;— 
The  sullen  clang,  whose  heavy  swell 

Throbbed  through  the  beating  air  ;— 
The  rattling  cord, — ^the  rolling  stone, — 

The  shelving  sand  that  slid. 
And,  far  beneath,  with  hollow  tone 

Rung  on  the  coffin's  lid 

The  slnmberer^B  mound  grows  fresh  and  green. 

Then  slowly  disappears ; 
The  mosses  creep,  tne  gray  stones  lean 

Earth  hides  his  date  and  years; 
But  long  before  the  once-loved  name 

Is  sunk  or  worn  away, 
No  lip  the  silent  dust  may  claim, 

That  pressed  the  breathing  clay. 

Go  where  the  ancient  pathway  guides, 

See  where  our  sires  laid  down 
Their  smiling  babes,  their  cherished  brides. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  town  ; 
Hast  thou  a  tear  for  buried  love  ? 

A  sigh  for  transient  power  f 
All  that  a  century  left  above. 

Go,  read  it  in  an  hourl 

The  Indian's  shaft,  the  Briton's  ball, 

The  sabre's  thirsting  edge, 
The  hot  shell  shattering  in  its  fall. 

The  bayonet's  rending  wedge, — 
Here  scattered  death ;  yet  se^  the  spot^ 

No  trace  thine  eye  can  see. 
No  altar, — and  they  need  it  not 

Who  leave  their  children  free  1 

Look  where  the  turbid  rain-drops  stand 

In  many  a  chiselled  square. 
The  knightly  crest,  the  snield,  the  brand 

Of  honored  names  were  there ; — 
Alas  I  for  every  tear  is  dried 

Those  blazoned  tablets  knew. 
Save  when  the  icy  marble's  side 

Drips  with  the  evening  dew. 

Or  gaze  upon  yon  pillared  stone. 

The  emyty  urn  of  pride ; 
There  stand  the  Goblet  and  the  Sun,— 

What  need  of  more  beside  f 
Where  lives  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Who  made  their  tomb  a  toy  f 
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Whose  ashes  press  that  namelesB  bed  f 
Go,  ask  the  village  boy  1 

Lean  o'er  the  slender  western  wall, 

Ye  eyer-roamin^  girls ; 
The  breath  that  bids  the  blossom  hll 

May  lift  your  floating  cnrls, 
To  sweep  tne  simple  lines  that  tell 

An  exile's  date  and  doom ; 
And  sigh,  for  where  his  daughters  dwell. 

They  wreathe  the  stranger's  tomb. 

And  one  amid  these  shjides.was  bom, 

Beneath  this  turf  who  lies, 
Onee  beaming  as  tlie  smnmer's  mom, 

That  closed  her  gentle  eyes ; — 
If  sinless  angels  love  as  we, 

Who  stood  thy  grave  beside. 
Three  seraph  wdoomes  waito>l  thee. 

The  daughter,  siater,  bride  1 

I  wandered  to  thy  buried  mound 

When  earth  was  hid  below 
The  level  of  the  glaring  ground, 

Choked  to  its  gatm  with  snow, 
And  when  with  summer's  flowery  waves 

The  lake  of  verdure  rolled. 
As  if  a  Sultan's  white-robed  slaves 

Had  scattered  pearls  and  gold. 

Nay,  the  soft  pinions  of  the  air. 

That  lift  this  trembling  tone. 
Its  breath  of  love  may  aUnost  bear. 

To  kiss  thy  funeral  stone ; — 
And,  now  thy  smiles  have  past  away, 

For  all  the  joy  they  gave. 
Hay  sweetest  dews  and  warmest  ray 

Lie  on  thine  early  grave  I 

When  dnmps  beneath,  and  storms  above, 

Have  bowed  these  fragile  towers, 
Still  o'er  the  graves  yon  locust-grove 

Shall  swing  its  Orient  flowers  ;^ 
And  I  would  ask  no  mouldering  bust, 

If  e'er  this  humble  line. 
Which  breathed  a  sigh  o'er  others*  dust. 

Might  call  a  tear  on  mine. 

L^nrooHinnB. 

Is  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fiurt 
Such  should,  methinks,  its  music  be 

The  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear, 
Were  best  befitting  thee ; 

And  die,  to  whom  it  once  was  given, 

Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  see  thy  smile, 
I  look  upon  thy  foldednair ; 

Ah  I  while  we  dream  not  they  beguile. 
Our  hearts  are  in  the  snare ; 

And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird's  wirg. 

Must  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

So,  lady,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 
To  all  but  thee  unseen,  unknown ; 

When  evening  shades  thy  silent  walls, 
Then  read  it  all  alone ; 

In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  senl, 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal  l 


I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 


Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  foond 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head,    ' 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

**  They  are  gone" 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  soid,-^ 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago,— 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-eomered  bat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer  I 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spnng, — 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

XT  AVlfT. 

My  aunt  I  my  dear  unmarried  aunt! 

Lon^  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  aone ; 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — ^though  she  looks 

As  cheerftd  as  she  can ; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt,  my  p<ior  deluded  auntt 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  snring-Iike  wayf 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well 
When,  throngh  a  double  convex  lens. 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell  t 

Her  fiither, — grandpapa !  forgive 

This  errinff  lip  its  smiles, — 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

"  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board. 
To  make  her  straiffht  and  tail ; 

They  laced  her  up.  they  starved  her  down. 
To  make  her  light  and  small; 
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Thev  pinched  her  fe«t,  tlicy  singed  ber  hair, 
They  acrewed  it  up  with"  pins  ;— 

O  never  mortal  suffered  more 
III  penance  for  her  Bin& 

So,  when  mv  precious  aunt  was  done, 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 
(Bv  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 
Might  follow  on  the  truck ;) 
**  Ah  I"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
**  What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 
Against  a  desperate  man  !** 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche. 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-oceomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been  i 
.  And^Heaven  haa  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 

■VXHIHG— BT  A  TAILOR. 

Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket,  and  around 
His  burning  Doeom  buttoned  it  with  stars. 
Here  will  I  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass. 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribti. 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  mc 
Ah  me  I  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid. 
That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending  robe ! 
The  thin  leaves,  quivering  on  their  silken  threads, 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin, 
As  the  light  breezes  smoothe  their  downy  uap^ 

Ha  I  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch 
So  like  a  cushion!    Can  it  be  a  cabbage f 
It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower. 
Which  boys  do  flout  us  with ;— but  yet  I  love  thee, 
Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout 
Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  puny  brethren ;  and  thy  breatJi 
Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  spicy  air ; 
But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  banKrapt  beau, 
Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences, 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments 

Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  upon  the  water  f 

0  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird. 
Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years. 

When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  a  goose ; 

I  have  a  scar  upon  my  thimble  finger, 

Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambition. 

My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  lather. 

And  my  sire's  gramlsire,  all  of  them  were  tailors; 

They  had  an  ancient  g^ooee,— it  was  an  heir-loom 

From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 

It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 

When  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it, 

And  it  did  bum  me,— oh,  most  fearfully  1 

It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs, 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter, 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  threi^  the  din  of  clashing  shears, 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 
La^s  bare  her  shady  bosom ;  I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me; — I  ean  hail  the  flowers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle,— and  yon  quiet  bird, 
That  ndes  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  know  not  nil  the  hidden  pockets. 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  eztendM  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  I  can  ooil  them  in  their  wonted  fashion. 


CM  iMiamfQ  A  ru5ca-Bowi.. 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine— it  tells  of  good  old 
times. 

Of  joyous  days,  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christ- 
mas chimes; 

They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave, 
and  true, 

Hiat  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  this  old 
bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar, — so  runs  the  an- 
cient tale; 

"Twos  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm 
was  like  a  flail ; 

And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his 
strength  should  fiul. 

He  wiped  his  bruw,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old 
Ffomishale. 

*T  was  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to  please  his 

loving  dame. 
Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for 

the  same ; 
An<l  oft,  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was 

found, 
^was  filled  with  cnudle  spiced  and  hot,  and  handed 

smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan 
divme. 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine. 

But  hated  punch  and  pi*elacy ;  and  so  it  was,  per- 
haps, • 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles 
and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  coune,  you  know  what's  next, — it  left 
the  Dutchman's  shore 

With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came, — a  hundred 
souls  and  more, — 

Along  with  all  tlie  furniture,  to  fill  their  new 
abodes, — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred loada 

Twas  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night  was  clos- 
ing dim. 

When  old  Miles  Standish  took  the  bowl,  and  filled  it 
to  the  brim ; 

The  little  Captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with 
his  swora, 

And  all  his  sturdy  men  at  arms  were  ranged  about 
the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  Hollands  in,-— the  man  that 

never  feared, — 
He  took  a  long  and  solemn  drfiught,  and  wiped  his 

yellow  beard ; 
And  one  by   one  the   musketeers, — ^the  men  that 

fought  and  prayed,^ 
All  drank  as 't  were  their  mother^s  milk,  and  not  a 

man  afraid. 

That  niffht,  affrighted  from  his  nest,  the  sereanung 

eagle  flew. 
He  heard  the  Pequot's  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier's 

wild  halloo ; 
And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to 

kith  and  kin ; 
**  Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells 

of  Hollands  gin  I" 

A  hundred  years,  and  fifty  more,  had  spread  their 
leaves  and  snows, 

A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  che- 
rub's nose ; 

When  once  affain  the  bowl  was  filled,  but  not  i:i 
mirth  or  joy, 

T  was  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  cheer  her  oart 
ing  boy. 
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Drink,  John,  she  eaid,  'twill  do  yon  good, — ^poor 
child  you  *11  never  bear 

This  working  in  the  dianuil  trench,  out  in  the  mid- 
night air ; 

And  if, — God  bless  me, — ^you  were  hurt,  'twould 
keep  away  the  chill ; 

So  John  did  drink, — and  well  he  wrought  that  night 
at  Bunker's  Hill  1 

I  tell  yon,  there  was  generous  warmth  in  good  old 

English  cheer ; 
I  tell  you,  't  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  bring  itssym- 

l>ol  here. 
Tis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess; — ^hast  thou  a 

drunken  soul  f 
Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver 

bowl! 

I  lore  the  memory  of  the  past, — its  pressed  yet  fra- 
grant flowere, — 

The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls,*-the  ivy  on 
its  towers, — 

Nay,  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed, — ^my  eyes  grow 
moist  and  dim, 

Totliink  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  danced  around ' 
its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honeat  cup,  and  bear  it  straight 

to  me; 
The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whatever  the  liquid 

be ; 
And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  &ce  protect  me  from  the 

sin. 
That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words, — ^"My 

dear,  where  have  you  been  f  ** 

THX  nLGBIM^S  visxoir. 

In  the  hour  of  twilight  shadows 

The  Puritan  looked  out ; 
He  thought  of  the  "  bloudy  Selvages" 

That  lurked  all  round  about, 
Of  Wituwamet's  pictured  knife 

And  Pecksuot's  whooping  shout ; 
For  the  baby's  limbs  were  feeble. 

Though  his  father's  arms  were  stout. 

His  home  was  a  freezing  cabin 

Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat. 
Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass 

And  bald  enough  of  that; 
The  hole  that  served  for  casement 

Was  glazed  with  an  ancient  hat ; 
And  the  ice  was  gently  thawing 

From  tlie  log  whereon  he  sat 

Along  the  dreary  landscape 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro, 
The  trees  all  clad  in  icicles. 

The  streams  that  did  not  flow; 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  o'er  him,— - 

A  dream  of  long  ago,-— 
He  smote  his  leatiliern  jerkin 

And  murmured  "  Even  so !" 

**  Come  hither,  God-be-Glorifled, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee. 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding, 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea; 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning, — 

So  may  its  ending  be  I 

"  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

Our  scattered  remnant  cast 
A  screen  of  shivering  branches 

Between  them  and  the  blast ; 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them. 

The  dying  fell  as  fast ; 


I  looked  to  see  them  perish, 
When  lo,  the  vision  passed. 

**  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened ; — 

Tbe  feeble  had  wozea  strong, 
The  babes  had  grown  to  sturdy  men. 

The  renmant  was  a  throns ; 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream 

And  all  the  shores  along, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Chrirtian's  godly  song. 

"  They  slept, — ^tbe  village  fathers, — 

By  river,  lake,  and  shore. 
When  far  adown  the  steep  of  Time 

The  vision  rose  once  more ; 
I  saw  along  the  winter  snow 

A  speci  I  111  column  pour. 
And  high  above  their  broken  ranks 

A  tattered  flag  they  bore. 

"  Their  Leader  rode  before  them. 

Of  bearing  calm  and  high, 
pie  light  of  Heaven's  own  kindlicg 

Throned  in  his  awful  eye ; 
These  were  a  Nation's  championa 

Her  dread  appeal  to  try ; 
God  for  the  right  1  I  faltered. 

And  lo,  the  train  passed  by. 

'*  Once  more ; — the  strife  is  ended. 

The  solemn  issue  tried. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  his  mighty  arm 

Has  helped  our  Israel's  side ; 
Grey  stone  and  grassy  hillock 

Tell  where  our  martyrs  died. 
But  peaceful  smiles  the  harvest. 

And  stainless  flows  the  tide. 


**  A  crash, — as  when  some  swollen  doud 

Cracks  o'er  the  tangled  trees  I 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar. 

Whose  smoking  decks  ore  these!/ 
I  know  Saint  Geoi^e's  blood-red  cross, 

Thou  Mistress  of  the  Seas, — 
But  what  is  she,  whose  streaming  bais 

Roll  out  before  the  breeze? 

**  Ah,  well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit. 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  bellowinff  throats,  the  blazing  lips. 

That  pealed  the  Armada's  kneU  1 
The  mist  was  cleared,— a  wreath  of  stars 

Rose  o'er  the  crimsoned  swell. 
And,  wavering  from  its  haughty  peak. 

The  cross  of  England  fell  I 

''O  trembling  Faith  I  though  dark  the  morn, 

A  heavenly  torch  is  thine ; 
While  feebler  racec  melt  away. 

And  paler  orbs  decline, 
Still  shall  the  fiery  pillar^s  ray 

Along  the  pathway  shine, 
To  light  the  chosen  tribe  that  sought 

This  Western  Palestine  1 

"  I  see  the  living  tide  roll  on  ; 

It  crowns  with  flaming  towers 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  '  land  of  flowers  I' 
It  streams  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  Northern  showers ; 
From  eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave 

The  Continent  is  ours  I" 

He  ceased, — ^the  grim  old  Puritan, — 

Then  softly  bent  to  cheer 
Thepilgrim-child  whose  wasting  face 

Was  meekly  turned  to  hear ; 
And  drew  his  toil-worn  sleeve  across. 

To  brush  the  manly  tear 
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From  cheeks  that  never  changed  in  woe, 
And  never  blanched  in  fear. 

The  weary  pilgrim  slumbers, 

His  resting-place  unknown ; 
His  hands  were  crossed,  his  lids  were  closed, 

The  dust  wns  o'er  him  strown ; 
The  drifting  soil,  the  mouldering  leaf, 

Along  the  sod  were  blown ; 
His  mound  has  melted  into  earth, 

His  memory  lives  alone. 

So  let  it  live  unfading, 

i  he  memory  of  the  dead. 
Long  as  the  pale  anemone 

Sprinffs  where  their  tears  were  shed, 
Or,  rainmg  in  the  summer's  wind 

In  flakes  of  burning  red. 
The  wild  rose  sprinkles  with  its  leaves 

The  turf  where  once  they  bled ! 

Yea,  when  the  frowning  bulwarks 

That  g^ard  this  holy  strand 
Have  sunk  beneath  the  trampling  surge 

In  beds  of  sparkling  sand. 
While  in  the  waste  of  ocean 

One  hoary  rock  shall  stand, 
Be  thb  its  latest  legend, — 

Hesb  was  TBS  Pilgbim's  lakdI 


BBANTZ  HATES 

WAflbom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  27, 
1809.  His  father,  Christian  Mayer,  was  a  native 
of  Uhn,  in  Wurtemburg ;  his  mother  was  a  lady 


of  Pennsylvania  He  was  educated  at  St  Mary's 
College,  and  privately  by  die  late  Michael  Powers. 
He  then  went  to  India,  visiting  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  China;  returned  in  1828;  studied  law, 
travelled  throughout  £nro])e,  and  practised  his 
profession  in  Ainenca,  taking  a  part  in  pohtics 
till  1841,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Meidco.  There  ho 
resided  tiU  1843,  when  he  resigned.  Smce  that 
time,  he  has  practised  law  at  his  native  city, 
edited  the  Baltimore  American  for  a  portion  of 
the  time,  written  numerous  articles  for  the  press, 
doily,  monthly,  and  qnarterly,  all  of  which  have 
appeared  anonymously.  His  acknowledged  pub- 
lications are  observations  and  speonk^ons  on 
Mexico,  deduced  from  his  residence  there,  and 
historical  memoirs.  His  Mexico  as  it  woe  and 
OB  it  i«,  was  published  in  1844,  and  his  Mexico — 
Aetee,  Spanish^  and  Republican^  in  two  volumes 
in  1851. 

In  1844,  he  also  published  A  Memoir^  and  the 
Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  during 
hi$  Mimon  to  Canada  with  Chaee  and  Franklin 
in  1776,  in  8vo. 

In  1851,  he  delivered  the  Anniversary  Discourse 
before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which  he 
published  with  the  title,  Tah-gahrjute ;  or  Logan 
.and  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  It  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  a  worthy  backwoodsman  and  captain  of 
the  Revolution  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
in  the  alleged  ^^  speech*'  of  Logan,  handed  down 
by  Jefiferson.  Logan  is  made  out  a  passionate 
drnnken  savage,  pawing  through  Tariona  scenes 


of  personal  revenge,  and  ending  his  career  in  a 
mel6e  induced  by  himself,  under  the  idea  that  in 
a  fit  of  intoxication  he  had  murdered  his  wife. 
Colonel  Cresap,  on  the  other  hanl,  appears  not 
only  entirely  disconnected  with  the  attack  on 
Logan's  family,  but  becomes  of  interest  as  a  well 
tried,  courageous  pioneer  of  the  westeni  civiliza- 
tion— ^a  type  of  his  class,  and  well  worthy  a 
chapter  in  the  historical  narrative  of  America. 
The  history  of  the  speech  is  somewhat  of  a  curi- 
osity. It  was  not  spoken  at  all,  but  was  a  simple 
me»«age,  communicated  in  an  interview  with  a 
single  person,  an  emissary  from  the  British  camp, 
by  whom  it  was  reported  on  his  return. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Mayer  published  Captain  Canot^ 
or  Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Slater^  a  book 
which,  from  its  variety  of  a<lventure,  and  a  cer- 
tain story-telling  faculty  in  its  pages,  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  as  it  has  been,  for  a  work  of  pure 
invention.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Captain 
Canot,  whose  name  is  slightly  altered,  is  an  actual 
personage,  who  supplied  the  author  with  the  facts 
which  he  has  woven  into  his  exciting  narrative. 
The  force  of  the  book  consists  in  its  cool,  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Skve  Trader 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  the  rationale  of 
whose  iniquitous  proceedings  is  unblushingly 
avowed,  and  given  with  a  fond  and  picturesque 
detail  usuallv  reserved  for  topics  for  which  the 
civilized  world  has  greater  respect  and  sympathy. 
As  a  picture  of  a  peculiar  state  of  life  it  has  a 
verisimilitude,  united  with  a  romantic  interest 
worthy  the  pages  of  De  Foe. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society,  with  which 
several  of  the  literary  labors  of  Mr.  Mayer  have 
been  identified,  of  which  he  is  an  active  superin- 
tendent, and  to  which  he  has  been  a  liberal 
benefactor,  was  founded  on  the  27th  February, 
1844,  at  a  meeting  ciUled  by  him.  It  became 
possessed  of  a  valuable  building,  the  Athensdum, 
the  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Balti- 
more Library  Company,  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  citizens;  and  recently  in  1854,  the  Library 
Company  having  ceded  its  collection  of  books  and 
nghts  in  the  property  to  the  Historical  Society, 
the  latter  is  now  in  the  ei\joyment  of  one  of  the 
meat  valufi^le  endowments  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 

This'  builchng  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect  Robert  Cary  Long,  a  gentleman 
of  taste  and  energy  in  his  profession,  and  a  culti- 
vator of  hterature.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1848,  where  he  was  fast  establishing  himself  in 
general  estimation,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut 
off  at  the  outset  of  what  promised  to  be  an 
active  career,  by  the  cholera  in  July,  1849.  He 
was  about  pnbushing  a  work  on  architecture, 
bad  delivered  an  ingenious  paper  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  A3tec  Architecture^ 
and  written  a  series  of  Essays  on  topics  growing 
out  of  his  profession,  entitled  Arehitectonies^  in 
the  Literary  World.  He  was  a  man  of  active 
mind,  intent  on  the  practical  employment  of  his 
talents,  while  his  amiable  qnalitite  endeared  him 
to  his  friends  in  society. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Athensum,  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
who  took  for  his  subject  Commerce,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

The  Joint  libraiy  now  (1854)  numbers  about 
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fourteen  thousand  volumes.    The  collection  of 
MSS.,  of  which  a  catalogae  has  been  issued,  is 

Sicaliarly  valuable  and  well  arranged.  The 
aryland  State  MSS.  are  numerous,  including 
the  "Gilmor  Papers,"  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Robert  Gilmor,  embracing  the  Early  and 
Revolutionary  Period.  The  "Peabody  Index," 
prepared  by  Henry  Stevens  at  the  en)ense  of 
George  Peabody,  the  banker  in  London,  is  a 
catalogue  in  eleven  costly  volumes  of  1729  docu- 
ments, in  ^e  State  Paper  office  in  London,  of  the 
Colonial  Period.  The  Libmrv  has  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a  Gallery  of  Art, 
which  is  a  nucleus  for  the  exhibitions  in  the  city, 
and  which  has  on  excellent  feature  in  a  series  of 
good  copies  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Legnr^,— one  of  the 
pui*eBt  Bcholan  given  by  America  to  the  world — ^in 
adyiaing  a  vouDg  friend,  at  the  outset  of  his  life, 
that,  "  nothing  is  more  perilous  in  America  than  to 
be  too  long  learning,  or  to  get  the  name  of  bookish.** 
Greats  indeed,  is  the  experience  contained  in  this 
short  paragraph  I  It  is  a  sentence  which  nearly 
banishes  a  man  from  the  fields  of  wealth,  for  it 
seems  to  deny  the  poesibility  of  the  concurrent  lives 
of  thought  nnd  action.  The  **  bookish"  man  cannot 
be  the  "business"  man  I  And  such,  indee<1,  has 
been  the  prevailing  tone  of  public  sentiment  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  since  it  became  the  paren- 
tal habit  to  cast  our  children  into  the  stream  of 
trade  to  buffet  their  way  to  fortune,  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  either  to  make  their  labor  pay,  or  to 
relieve  their  parents  from  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance.  Early  taught  that  the  duty  of  life  is 
incompatible  with  the  pursuits  of  a  student,  the 
young  man  whose  school  years  gave  promise  of 
renown,  speedUy  finds  himself  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  pursuit  of  a  business  upon  which  his 
bread  depends,  and  either  quits  for  ever  the  book  he 
loved,  or  steals  to  it  in  night  and  secrecy,  as  Kuma 
did  to  the  tangled  crypt  when  he  wooed  Egcrial 

In  the  old  world  tiiere  are  two  classes  to  which 
Dterature  can  always  directly  appeal, — government, 
and  the  aristocracy.  That  whicn  is  elegnnt,  enter- 
taining, tasteful,  remotely  useful,  or  merely  designed 
for  embellishment,  may  call  successfully  on  men 
who  enjoy  money  and  leisure,  and  are  ever  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  new  pleasures.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  individuals  whose  revenues  are  the 
mere  alluvium  of  wealth, — the  denoeit  of  the  golden 
tide  flowing  in  with  regularity, — tut  not  with  those 
whose  fortunes  are  won  fi*om  the  world  in  a  straggle 
of  enterprise.  Such  men  do  not  enjov  the  refreslung 
occupation  of  necessary  labor,  ana  consequently, 
they  crave  the  excitement  of  the  intellect  and  the 
senses.  Out  of  this  want,  in  Europe,  has  spruns 
the  Opera, — ^that  magnificent  and  renned  luxury  of 
extreme  wealth — ^that  sublime  assemblage  of  all  that 
is  exquisite  in  dress,  decoration,  declamation,  melody, 

Eicture,  motion,  art, — ^Uiat  marriage  of  music  and 
armonious  thought,  which  depends,  for  its  perfect 
success,  on  the  rarest  organ  of  the  human  ihune. 
The  patrons  of  the  Opera  have  the  time  and  the 
money  to  bestow  as  rewards  for  their  gpratification  ; 
and  yet,  I  am  still  captious  enough  to  be  discontenteil 
with  a  patronage,  sprinffins,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
from  a  desire  for  sensual  relaxation,  and  not  offered 
as  a  fair  recompense  in  the  barter  that  continually 
oocurs  in  tl^  world  between  talent  and  money.    I 


*  From  the  Ditooone,  **  ConmMroo,  Iltentare,  and  Art.** 


would  level  the  mind  of  the  mass  itp  to  sneh  ao 
appreciative  position,  that,  at  lost,  it  would  regard 
Literature  and  Art  as  wants,  not  as  pastimeB, — as 
the  substantial  food,  and  not  the  frail  confectionery 
of  life. 

And  what  is  the  result,  in  our  country,  of  this 
unprotectivc  sentiment  towards  literature  f  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  oar  young 
men  whose  literary  tastes  and  abihties  force  them 
to  use  the  pen,  are  driven  to  the  daily  press^  where 
they  sell  tneir  minds,  by  retail,  in  paragra^is;— 
where  they  print  their  crudities  witnout  sufficient 
thought  or  correction ; — where  the  iron  tongue  of 
the  engine  is  for  ever  bellowing  for  novelty; — where 
the  duly  morsel  of  opinion  must  be  coined  into 
phrases  n>r  daily  bread, — and  where  the  idea,  which 
an  intelligent  editor  should  expand  into  a  votume, 
must  be  condensed  into  an  aphoristic  sentence 

Public  speaking  and  talk,  are  also  the  speediest 
mediums  of jplauBible  conveyance  of  opinioo  in  a 
Republic.  Tne  value  of  talk  (torn  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  street  comer,  is  mapprecia^ 
ble  in  America.  Tlvere  is  no  need  of  its  curavatian 
among  us,  for  fluency  seems  to  be  a  national  gift 
From  the  slow  dropping  chat  of  the  provoking  but- 
ton-holder, to  the  prolonged  and  rotund  tamidttiea 
of  the  stump  orator^every thing  can  be  achieved 
by  a  horan^e.  It  is  a  fearful  facility  of  speech  1 
Men  of  genius  talk  theVesults  of  their  own  experi- 
ence nnd  reflection.  Men  of  talent  talk  the  results 
of  other  men's  minds :  and  thus,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  hnbitiial  8tndents,^wlMre  there  are 
few  professed  authors, — where  all  are  mere  wriitf*, 
where  there  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  the  seedling  germ 
of  a  national  literature,  we  are  in  danger  of  b^oin- 
mg  mere  telegraphs  of  opinion,  as  ignorant  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  trutns  we  convey  ss  are  the 
senseless  wires  of  the  electric  words  which  thrill  and 
sparkle  through  their  iron  veins . 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
can reading  consiBts  of  newspapers  and  novels; — 
that  nearly  all  our  sood  books  are  imported  and  re- 
printed;— that,  wiu  a  capacity  for  research  and 
composition  quite  equal  to  that  of  England,  our  men 
become  editors  instead  of  authora  Ko  man  but  a 
well  paid  parson,  or  a  milliouaire,  can  indulge  in 
the  expensive  delights  of  amateur  nuthorshipi  Tliua 
it  is  that  Bue  is  more  read  than  Scott  Tnns  it  la 
that  the  iniente  literature  of  the  weekly  newa- 
papers  is  so  prosperous,  and  that  the  laborer,  who 
longs  to  mingle  cheaply  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
heuth,  and  knowledge,  purchases,  on  his  way  home* 
ward,  witli  his  pay  in  his  pocket,  on  Saturday  night, 
a  lottery  ticket,  a  Sunday  newspaper,  and  a  dose  of 
quack  physic,  so  that  he  has  the  cnance  of  winiun|( 
a  fortune  by  Monday,  whilst  he  is  purifying  hia 
body  and  amusing  his  mind,  without  losmg  a  day 
from  his  customary  toil  I 

In  this  way  we  trace  downward  from  the  mep> 
chant  and  the  literary  man  to  the  mechanic,  the 
prevailing  notion  in  our  country  of  necessary  devo- 
tion to  labor  as  to  a  dreary  task,  without  respite  or 
relaxation.  This  is  the  expansive  illustration  of  Mr. 
Legar6*s  idea,  that  no  man  must  get,  in  AmericSk 
the  repute  of  being  ''bookish."  And  yet,  what 
would  become  of  the  world  without  these  derided 
"  bookish"  men  f — these  recorders  of  history — these 
developers  of  science — ^these  philosopheis — ^theee 
writers  of  fiction — these  thousand  scholars  who  are 
continually  adding  by  almost  imperceptible  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  world! 
Some  there  are,  who,  in  their  day  and  generation,  in- 
deed appear  to  be  utterly  useless; — ^men  who  aemn  to 
be  literary  idlers,  and  yet,  whose  works  tell  upon  the 
worid  in  the  course  m  ages.    Such  was  the  ehanic> 
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ter  of  the  ocenpations  of  Atticns,  in  Rome,  and  of 
Honee  Walpole,  in  England.  Without  Attions, — 
the  elegant  scholar,  wlio  stood  aloof  from  the  noisy 
eontests  of  politics  and  cultivated  letters, — ^we 
should  never  nave  had  the  delicious  eorrespondenoe 
addressed  to  him  hy  Cicero.  Without  the  vanity, 
selfishness,  avarice,  and  dilettantism  of  Walpole,  we 
ahould  never  have  enjoyed  that  exquisite  mosaic- 
work  of  history,  wit,  anecdote,  character  and  inci- 
dent»  which  he  hiis  left  us  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
his  various  frieuds^  Too  idle  for  a  sustained  work, 
too  gossiping  for  the  serious  strain  that  would  have 
excluded  the  malice,  scandal,  and  small  talk  of  his 
compositions, — ^he  adopted  the  easy  chat  of  fiiniiliar 
epistles,  and  oonvertea  his  correspondence  into  an 
intelleotnal  curiosity  shop  whose  relics  are  now 
llecoming  of  inestimable  value  to  a  posterity  which 
is  greedy  for  details. 

No  character  is  to  be  found  ia  history  that  unites 
in  itself  so  many  various  and  interesting  objects  as 
that  of  the  friend  of  AttiouSb  Cicero  was  a  student^ 
a  scholar,  a  devoted  friend  of  art,  and,  withal,  an 
eminent  "  man  of  business."  He  was  at  home  in  the 
Tusoulum  and  the  Senata  It  was  supposed,  in  his 
day,  that  a  statesman  should  be  an  accomplished 
man.  It  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  tliat  polish 
did  not  impair  strength.  It  was  believed  that  the 
highest  graces  of  oratory — ^the  most  effective  wis- 
dom of  speech, — ^the  conscientious  advice  of  patriotic 
oratory,^ould  only  be  expectel  from  a  zealous 
student  who  had  exhausted  the  experience  oi  the 
world  without  the  dread  of  being  *'  bookish."  It 
was  the  opinion  that  cultivation  and  business  moved 
hand  in  hand,--and  that  Cicero  could  criticise  the 
texture  of  a  papyrus,  the  grain  and  chiselling  of  a 
statue,  or  the  art  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  of  Rome.  Taste,  architecture, 
morals,  poetry,  oratory,  gems,  rare  manuscripts, 
curious  collections,  government,  popular  favor,  all, 
in  turn,  engaged  his  attention,  and,  for  all,  he  dis- 
played a  reinjirkable  aptituda  No  man  thought  he 
was  leas  a  "business  man"  because  he  filled  his 
dwelling  with  groups  of  eloquent  marble ;  because 
he  bought  and  read  the  rarest  books;  because  he 
choee  to  mingle  only  with  the  best  and  most  intel- 
lectual society ;  because  he  shunned  the  demagogue 
and  never  used  his  arts  even  to  suppress  crime  I 
Cicero  would  have  been  Cicero  had  he  never  been 
consul  Place  gave  nothing  to  him  but  the  chance 
to  save  his  country.  It  can  bestow  no  fame;  for 
fame  is  won  by  the  qualities  that  should  win  place ; 
whilst  place  is  too  oltan  won  by  the  tricks  that 
should  condemn  the  practicer.  It  were  well,  both 
on  the  score  of  accomplishment  and  of  personal  bio- 
graphy, that  our  own  statesmen  would  recollect  the 
history  of  a  man  whose  books  and  orations  will 
endear  him  to  a  posterity  which  will  scarcely  know 
that  he  was  a  ruler  in  Rome  I 


SAMUEL  TYLEB. 

SAinm  Ttlkb  was  bom  22d  October,  1809,  in 
Prince  Greorge^s  Gonnty,  Maryland.  His  father, 
Gn^n  Tyler,  is  a  tobacco  phmter  and  farmer, 
and  resides  on  the  plantation  where  Samuel  was 
bom,  and  where  nis  ancestors  hayo  dwelt  for 
several  generations.  Samuel  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
subsequently  at  the  seminary  of  Dr.  Caraahan  at 
George  Town,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Doctor,  soon  afterwards,  was  elected  President  of 
Princeton  CoUege  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Key. 
James  ITVean  became  his  successor.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  their  literatures  were 


the  studies  which  were  at  once  the  pleasure  and 
the  business  of  this  instructor's  life.  Inspired 
with  his  teacher's  enthusiasm,  the  young  Tyler 
became  a  pupil  worthy  of  his  master.  So  fhsoi- 
nated  was  he  with  Greek  literature,  that  for  the 
last  year  he  remained  at  this  school  he  devoted 
fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  to  the 
study,  imtil  the  Greek  forms  of  expression  became 
as  familiar  as  those  of  his  native  tongue. 

In  1827  Mr.  Tyler  p&ssed  a  short  time  at 
Middlebnry  .  College,  Vermont  Betnrning  to 
Maryland,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  law 
in  the  office  in  Frederick  City  of  John  Nelson, 
since  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  a  distingmshed  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar. 
The  Fredoridc  bar  had,  for  many  years,  been  di»- 
tingnished  for  its  learning  and  ability ;  and  there- 
fore Frederick  City  was  considered  the  best  law 
school  in  Maryland.  Cases  were  tried  in  the 
Frederick  Goort  after  the  most  technical  rules  of 
practice,  as  much  so  as  at  any  time  in  Westminster 
HalL  The  present  Ghief-Justioe  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Taney,  buUt  up  his  professional  charac- 
ter at  the  Frederick  bar,  and  stepped  from  it  to 
the  first  place  at  the  bar  of  Baltimore  city. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and 
has  continued  to  reside,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
profession,  in  Frederick  city,  as  affording  more 
leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  pursuits 
than  a  large  city,  where  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion would  be  Ukely  to  engross  his  whole  time. 

An  article  on  ^'  Balfonr's  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation,*'  in  the  Princeton 
Review  for  July,  1836,  was  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  authorship.  In  the  Princeton  Review  for 
July,  1840,  he  published  an  article  on  the  Ba- 
conian Philosopny ;  and  in  the  same  journal  for 
July,  1841,  an  article  on  Leuhort  the  mathema- 
tician. In  the  Princeton  Review  for  April, 
1848,  Mr.  Tyler  published  an  artide  on  Psy- 
chology, followed  by  other  papers;  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Baconian 
Pldlosophy;  in  October,  1844,  on  Agricultural 
Ghemistry,  in  review  of  Liebig ;  July,  1845,  on 
the  Gonnexion  between  Philosophy  and  Revela- 
tion ;  July,  1846,  on  Bush  on  the  Soul ;  and  in  the 
number  for  July,  1862,  an  article  on  Huinbolilt's 
Gosmos.  Mr.  Tyler  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Whately's  Logic  in  the  number  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  published  immediately  before 
that  journal  was  merged  in  the  New  York  Review. 
He  uso  wrote  the  article  on  Brougham's  Natural 
Theology  and  that  on  Ranch's  Psychology  in  the 
Baltimore  Literary  and  Religious  Magazine,  edited 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge. 

In  1844  Mr.  Tyler  published  the  first,  and  in 
1846  the  second  edition  of  his  Diseaurge  of  the 
Baconian  Philosophy.  This  work  has  received 
the  approbation  of  eminent  thinkers  and  men  of 
science  in  America,  and  has  been  signalized  by  the 
approbation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 

In  1848  Mr.  Tyler  published  in  New  York 
Bums  aa  a  Poet  and  as  a  Many  of  which  one  or 
more  editions  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain. 

A  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people 
of  Maryland,  assembled  in  1850  to  ntune  a  new 
Gonstitution  for  the  state.  The  subject  of  re- 
forming the  laws  was  a  matter  that  engaged 
much  of  the  consideration  of  the  body.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  in 
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the  new  consdtntion  a  provision  abolishing  what 
is  called  special  pleading  in  actiuns  at  law.  This 
induced  Mr.  Tyler  to  address  to  the  convention, 
of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  a  written  de- 
fence of  the  importance  of  retaining  special  plead- 
ing in  law  procedure ;  and  also  showing  that  all 
law  procedure  should  be  simplified.  This  view 
of  the  subject  of  kw  reform  finally  prevail^ 
and  a  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  new 
constitution  requiring  the  Legislature  to  elect 
three  commissioners  to  simplity  the  pleadings  and 
practice  in  all  the  Courts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  elected  one  of  these  commisHioners.  In  the 
division  of  the  work  amongst  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues it  was  assigned  to  him  to  prepare  the  first 
report,  which  should  embrace  a  general  discusy- 
sion  of  the  subject  of  law  reform,  and  also  present 
a  simplified  system  of  special  pleading  for  idl  the 
courts  of  law  in  the  state.  AVhen  the  report  was 
published,  its  profound  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Common  Law  and  the  Civil  Law 
won  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  first  lawyers 
of  the  county,  while  the  propriety  of  the  simplifi- 
cations in  the  system  proposed  has  been  generally 
acknowledged. 

GEOBGE  BUS0ES9. 

The  author  of  a  now  poetical  version  of  the  Book 
of  Psahns,  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine, 
was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October 
81,  1809.  Upon  being  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1826,  he  became  a  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  subscquenUy  ctmtinued  his  studies  at 
the  Univei-sities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin. 
After  entering  the  ministry,  ho  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  from  1834  to  1847, 
when  he  was  consecrated  to  his  present  oflice. 

In  1840,  he  published  The  Book  of  Fttalmn, 
translated  into  English  Verse^  an  animated  and 
successful  version.  He  is  also  Uie  autlior  of 
Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Keio 
England;  The  Last  Enemy ^  Conqitmng  and 
Conquered^  two  academic  poems,  and  several 
published  Sermons. 

F8AL1C  ZLYXL* 

O,  all  ye  nations,  clap  your  hands, 
And  let  your  shouts  of  victory  ring, 

To  praiae  the  Lord  of  all  your  lands, 
Ijie  broad  creation's  awful  King. 

He  treads  the  realms  beneath  our  fect^ 
He  breaks  the  hostile  armies  down. 

And  gives  and  guards  his  chosen  seat, 
The  home  of  Jacob's  old  renown. 

God  is  gone  up  with  shouting  throng ; 

Before  him  pealed  the  trumpet  s  call  I 
Oh,  sing  to  God  with  lofty  songs ; 

Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  of  all  I 

Oh,  sing  to  God  a  royal  strain. 
To  earth's  high  King  a  raptured  cry! 

Ck>d  o'er  the  nations  spreads  his  reign, 
God  lifts  his  holy  scat  on  high. 


•  **For  the  ehlef  musician,  s  PmIzii  of  the  Sons  of  Ko- 
nh."  Whether  It  was  composed  for  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  or  on  any  other  festival,  it  is  impoasihie  to  decide ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  read  without  being  referred,  in  its  highest  al- 
lusion, to  the  asoension  of  the  Savioar. 

Ood  i»  gons  up  wUh  thjonting  Ihronga.  The  Son  of  God, 
retominff  to  his  aeavenly  throne,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  eon- 
oneror,  U|  welcomed  by  the  soncs  and  harps  of  heaven,  and 
shall  soon  reoolve  the  praises  of  all  the  earth. 


Hie  heirs  of  manv  a  Gentile  throne. 
With  God's  ana  Abraham's  seed  aidore 

The  shields  of  earth  are  all  his  own, 
As  high  as  heaven  his  glorious  soar. 

ALBEBTPIKK 

AxBXBT  PiKX  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1809.  When  he  was  four  years  cdd 
his  family  removed  to  Newburyport,  where  hia 
boyhood  was  paased,  until  his  matridilation  at 
Harvard  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Not  having  the 
reouisite  means  of  support  he  soon  left  colleges, 
and  became  an  assistant  teacher  and  afterwanb 
principal  of  tiie  Newbnryport  Academy.  After 
a  few  years  passed  in  teaching  in  this  and  other 
towns,  during  which  he  continued  his  classical 
studies  in  private,  he  started  in  the  spring  of  1831 
for  the  West.  Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  having  tra- 
velled over  much  of  the  intervening  distance  od 
foot,  he  joined  a  band  of  forty  in  an  expedition  to 
Santa  Fe .  lie  arrived  at  tiiat  place  on  the  25 th  of 
the  following  November,  and  passed  about  a  year 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  in  travelling  about  with 
merchandise  in  the  country.  In  September,  18S2, 
he  letl  Tuos  witii  a  ocnnpany  of  trappers,  visited 
the  hcjid-waters  of  the  Red  river  and  the  Brasoa, 
and  with  four  others,  separating  from  the  main 
party,  directed  liis  course  to  Arkansas,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Smith  in  November,  well  nigh  naked 
and  penniless.  He  passed  the  winter  in  teaching 
near  tiie  fort,  and  after  attempting  to  establish  a 
school  at  a  place  in  the  settlements,  which  was 
broken  up  in  consequence  of  his  falling  ill  of  a 
fever,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Advocate,  at  Littie  Bock,  who  had  been 
greatiy  pleased  by  some  p<;et'cal  communications 
he  had  furnished  to  the  paper,  became  his  part- 
ner. In  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  entire  proprie- 
toi*ship  of  the  journal.  In  1836  he  sold  out  his 
newspaper  property  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law,  having  studied  and  been  aduiitted  to 
the  profession  during  his  editorial  career.  He  al&o 
published  at  Boston  a  volume  containing  an  ac- 
count in  prose  of  his  adventurous  joumeyings,  and 
a  number  of  poems  suggested  by  the  noble  soei  eiy 
through  which  he  had  passed. 

He  has  since  nublislied  Hymns  to  the  Godf^ 
written  in  his  earlier  days  of  school-keeping.  A 
number  of  other  poems  by  him  have  aho  a[:- 
peared  in  several  periodicals. 

Mr.  Pike  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
in  tiie  Mexican  war.  He  occupies  a  prominent 
position  as  a  public  man  in  the  Southwest  He 
published  in  1854,  Nugm^  by  AUmtI  JPikt,  printed 
for  private  distributiony  a  collection  of  his  poenos, 
including  the  Hymns  to  the  Gods.* 

HTKH  TO  CEBSB. 

Goddess  of  bounty  1  at  whose  spring-time  call. 
When  on  the  dewy  earth  thy  first  tones  fall, 
pierces  the  ground  each  young  and  tender  blade. 
And  wonders  at  the  sun ;  each  dull,  grey  glade 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chiu  hole, 
Where  they  had  lain  enchained  and  dull  of  soul, 

thee, 
and  free. 


»»  uotc    W<Cjr    Uf»\A    ««i«U    CUVUOtUVU    BUtX   UUll 

The  birds  come  forth,  and  sing  for  Joy  to 
Among  the  springing  leaves ;  and  fost  anc 
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ADKIAH  BOUQDEITE. 


"Hm  fWen  tOM  their  ebtJiis  up  to  the  nm, 

And  through  their  graaay  baoks  leapinglv 
When  tbou  hast  toucheil  them; — thou  who  ever  «ft 
"Hie  gi>dil««  of  all  beaut; ; — thou  wbo«e  hattrt 
b  ever  in  the  ■una]'  meaOB  and  field)  ; 
To  vhoni  the  Unghing  earth  looks  np  and  fields 
Her  vaving  treaiures ; — thou  that  !□  thj  car 
With  winged  dragon^  when  the  moming  atar 
Bhede  hie  cold  lignt,  toaeheat  the  morning  trees 
Until  thef  >pre«d  their  bloeMma  to  the  breeie ; — 

O,  poor  thy  light 

Of  troth  and  jot  apon  our  •ools  this  night, 
And  grant  to  oi  all  [denty  and  good  ease  I 
O  thon,  the  goddess  of  the  mstling  com  I 
Thou  to  vhom  respeiB  fling,  and  on  the  lavn 
Pile  np  their  baskets  vith  the  full  eared  vheat; 
While  maidens  come,  with  Uttle  dancing  feet, 
And  bring  thee  poppies,  wealing  thee  a  orown 
Of  simple  beaut;,  bending  their  heads  down 
To  gartaod  thj  full  baaketa;  at  whose  side, 
Among  the  sheaTes  of  wha.-^  doth  Bacohua  ride 
With  bright  and  sparkling  eyea,  and  feet  and  month 
All  wine-stained  from  tlie  warm  siid  aunu;  south ; 
Perhaps  one  arm  about  th;  neuk  he  twines, 
While  in  hie  ear  ye  ride  among  the  vioea. 
And  with  the  other  hand  he  gather*  np 
The  rieh,  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing  mip 
Unto  tb;  lips — and  Oiaa  he  throws  it  by, 
And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  shade  tbiae 

eys. 
So  it  may  gaie  with  richer  love  and  light 
Upon  his  beaming  brow  :  If  thy  awift  liiglit 
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le  hill 


ine-hong  Thnwe — O.  come,  while  night  is  still, 
And  greet  with  heaping  arms  our  gladdened  sight  I 
Lol  the  small  stan,  above  the  silver  wave, 
Come  wandering  up  the  sky,  and  kindly  lave 
The  thin  clouds  with  their  light,  like  Hoatiiig  Kparka 
or  diamonds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  bai-k:<, 
With  unseen  riders,  wheuUtig  in  the  sky. 
Lo !  a  soft  mist  of  lieht  is  risiui;  high. 
Ijke  silver  shining  through  a  tint  of  red, 
And  soon  the  qneenfid  moon  her  love  will  shed, 
like  pearl  nust.  on  the  earth  and  on  tlic  sea, 
Where  thon  shslt  cross  to  view  our  mystery. 
Lo  1  we  have  torohea  here  for  thee,  and  orus. 
Where  incense  with  a  floating  odor  burns. 
And  altars  piled  with  various  fmits  iind  flowers, 
And  enr*  of  corn,  gathered  at  early  hours, 
And  adore  fresh  from  India,  with  a  heap 
Of  many-colored  poppies : — Lo  I  we  keep 
Onr  silent  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
-  Thy  ready  altar^  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  chnriot  wheele 

Shall  oome,  while  ocean  to  the  burden  reels. 
And  otters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  mar. 


FarewsU  to  thee,  New  England ! 

Farewell  to  thee  and  thine  I 
Good-bye  to  leafy  Newbury, 

And  Kowley'e  hills  of  pine  I 
Farewell  to  thee,  brave  Herrimae  t 

Qood-bye  old  heart  of  bine  ] 
May  1  but  find,  returning. 

That  all,  like  thee,  ore  tme  I 
Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ocean  I 

Qre;  father  of  mad  waves  I 
Whose  surge,  with  eonstant  motion 

Against  the  granite  raves. 
Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ooean  I 

I  shall  eoe  thy  &ee  onee  iiMre, 


And  tratch  thy  mighty  wares  again, 
Along  my  own  bright  shore. 


^rewell  the  White  Hill's  i 

Ascutneys  cone  of  green! 
Farewell  Monodnock's  regal  glow. 

Old  Uolyoke's  emerald  sheen  t 
Farewell  grev  hills,  broad  lakes,  sweet  dells. 

Green  fields,  trout-peopled  brooksl 
Farewell  the  old  familiar  bells  I 

Good-bye  to  home  and  books  I 
Qood-bye  to  all  1  to  friend  and  foe  I 

Few  foes  I  leave  behind : 
I  bid  to  all,  before  J  go, 

A  long  farewell,  aud  kind 
Proud  of  thee  am  I,  noble  land  t 

Home  of  the  iair  and  brave  [ 
Thy  motto  evermore  should  stand, 
"  Iloriar,  or  honot'*  grave  T 
Whedier  I  am  on  ocean  towed, 

Or  hunt  where  the  wild  deer  run. 
Still  shall  it  bo  mv  proudest  boast, 

That  I  'm  SewEuglaiid's  son. 
So,  a  health  to  thee,  New  England, 

la  a  parting  cup  of  wine  i 
Farewell  lo  leafy  Newbury, 

And  iiowley's  woods  of  pine  I 

ADBIAH  BOCqUXTTE. 

TiiE  Abb£  Adrinn  Rouqnette,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  native  of  Louisi- 
ana, isof  iningleil  EuropeAu  and  American  parent- 
age ;  hia  father,  Dominique  Rouqnette,  being  a 


Frenohman,  and  his  mother,  Lonlse  Consin,  a 
native  of  Lonisians.  He  was  born  In  New  Or- 
leans ^^^  received  hts  education  in  France,  at 
tiie  Royal  College  of  Nant«e ;  etadied  for  the  bar 
bot  relinquished  it  for  the  ohorch,  becoming  at- 
tained to  the  Catholic  seminary  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  offlciotee  on  stated  occasions  during  the 
week,  passing  the  rest  of  hia  time  in  retirement 
and  atndy  at  nis  rMidence  at  Mandeville,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Taimnanj[,  in  that  state.  He  has 
onltivsted  poetjo  writing  in  both  French  and 
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Endish,  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  is  also  the 
author  of  some  eloquent  prose  oompoeitions.  His 
okief  volume  of  poems,  1^  Savanm^  Poene$  Atm- 
rieaifuiy  was  published  at  Paris  and  New  Orleans 
in  1841.  It  contains  numerous  expressions  of  sen- 
timent and  emotion  of  the  school  of  Chateau* 
briand,  in  his  American  writings,  several  of  whose 
themes  he  pursues.  There  are  also  poems  of  per- 
sonal feeling  exhibiting  warmth  and  tenderness. 
Of  the  American  descriptive  passages  wo  may 
present  a  Sawenir  of  KerUucky.  written  in 
1888  ;— 

•ovrmtB  Ds  xBrruorr. 

Kentucky,  the  bloodj  land  I 
m         m         m         0         m         0 
Le  Belgnenr  dit  k  Os^e:  **  Aprea  cela,  nc'eamolnai,  Je  I'ettlreral 
douoement  k  mol,  Je  ramdnenl  dane  U  aoUtude,  et  Je  lot  per- 
lend  an  ooar.** 

{LaBtbUOuM.) 

Enfant,  je  dis  un  soir:  Adieu,  ma  bonne  mere ! 
Et  ie  quittai  gaiment  sa  maison  et  sa  terrei 
Enfant,  dans  men  ezil,  une  lettre,  un  matin, 
(O  Louise !)  m*apprit  que  j*^taiB  orphelin ! 
Enfant,  je  vis  lee  bois  du  Kentucky  sauvage, 
Et  Iliomme  se  souvient  des  bois  de  son  ieuue  figel 
Ah  I  dansle  Kentucky  les  arbres  sont  bien  beaux: 
Cest  la  terre  de  9anff,  aux  indiens  tonibeanx, 
Terre  aux  belles  for^ts,  aux  a^ulaires  chines, 
Aux  bois  suivis  de  bois,  aux  maguifiques  scenes; 
Impoeant  cimeti^re,  oU  dorment  en  repos 
Tant  de  rauffe9-iribut  et  tant  de  blanene^-peaux  ; 
On  Tombre  du  vieux  Boon,  immobile  g^me, 
Siiemble  6oouter,  la  nuit,  I'^temelle  harmonie, 
Le  mnrmure  6temel  des  immenses  d^rto,  ' 
Ces  mille  bruits  oonfus,  ces  mille  bruits  divers, 
Get  orgue  des  forets,  cet  orchestre  sublime, 
O  Dieu  I  que  seul  tu  fis,  que  seul  ton  souffle  animel 
Quand  au  vaste  clavier  p^se  uu  seul  de  tes  doigts, 
Soudain,  roulent  dans  I'oir  mille  flots  a  la  fois : 
Soudoin,  au  fond  des  bois,  sonores  bosiliques, 
Bourdonne  un  oc^nn  de  sanvages  muaiques ; 
Et  lliomme,  &  tons  ces  sons  de  I'orgne  universe!, 
Llionmie  tombe  &  |^euoox,  en  regardant  le  cid  t 
El  tombe,  il  croit,  il  prie ;  et,  chr^tieti  sans  6tude, 
II  retrouve,  ^tonnd,  IMeu  dans  la  solitude  I 

A  portion  of  this  has  been  vigorously  rendered 
by  a  writer  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Eetiew* 

"  Here,  with  its  Indian  tombs,  the  Bloody  Land 
Spreads  out : — majestic  forests,  secular  oaks, 
"Woods  stretchinff  mto  woods;  a  witching  realm, 
Yet  haunted  wiw  dread  shadows ; — a  vast  grave, 
Where,  laid  together  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
Rest  myriads  of  the  red  men  and  the  pale. 
Here,  tne  stem  forest  genius,  veteran  lioon, 
Still  harbors :  still  he  hearkens,  as  of  yore. 
To  never  ceasing  harmonies,  that  blend. 
At  night,  the  murmurs  of  a  thousand  sounds, 
That  rise  and  swell  capricious,  change  yet  rise. 
Borne  from  far  wastes  immciise,  whose  mingling 

strains — 
The  forest  orsan's  tones,  the  sylvan  choir— 
Thy  breath  alone,  O  Gk>dl  can*st  animate. 
Making  it  fruitful  in  the  matchless  space  1 
Thy  mighty  fingers  pressing  on  its  keys. 
How  suddenly  the  billowy  tones  roll  up 
From  the  great  temples  of  the  solemn  depths, 
Besounding  through  the  immensity  of  wood 
To  ^e  grand  gushing  harmonies,  that  speak 
For  thee,  alone,  O  Father.    As  we  hear 
The  unanimous  concert  of  this  mighty  chaunt, 
We  bow  before  thee;  eyes  uplift  to  Heaven, 
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We  pray  thee,  and  beBevei    A  ChrisCian  sense 
Informs  us,  thou^  untan^t  in  Christian  books 
Awed  into  worsmp, »»  we  learn  to  know 
Tliat  thou,  O  God;  art  in  the  sditnder 

in  1846  the  Abb6  Bonqpette  prononnoed  an 
anuuated  Disoourse  at  the  Cathedral  of  St  Loois, 
on  oocaaion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  In  1848  he  published  WUd  FUnc- 
en,  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  written  in  Eng- 
lish, in  which  his  style  is  restrained.  It  fidls  in 
the  rank  of  oocasiona]  verses,  within  the  range 
of  topics  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Ms 
ohnrch,  and  shows  a  ddicate  sensibility  in  its 
choioe  of  subjects. 

In  1862  ftproee  work  appeared  fit>m  his  pen, 
entitled  La  Thebaids  en  Amerique^  ou  Apotoffie 
de  la  Vie  Solitaire  et  Contempiatioe ;  a  specaea 
of  tract  in  which  the  leligions  retreats  from  the 
world  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
are  defenae<1  by  various  philosophical  and  other 
considerations,  colored  by  the  writer's  sentimental 
poetic  view. 

na  KooK. 

Llmmbto  eoiii  qa*i]  me  Unt  poor  pvtor  at  disntar. 
The  bmnUe  nook  wbere  I  maj  siiig  sod  prmy. 

Vteior  JLapradik 

The  nook  I  O  lovely  spot  of  land. 

Where  I  have  bmlt  my  ceQ ; 
Where,  with  my  Muse,  my  only  friend. 

In  peacefulness  I  dwelL 

The  nook  I  O  verdant  seat  of  bliss, 

My  shelter  from  the  blast 
Midst  deserts,  smiling  oasis. 

Where  I  may  rest  at  last 

The  nook  1  O  home  of  birds  and  flowers, 

Where  I  may  sing  and  pray ; 
Where  I  may  dream,  in  shady  bowers, 

So  happy  night  and  day. 

The  nook !  O  sacred,  deq>  retreat. 
Where  crowds  may  ne  er  intrude ; 

Where  men  with  God  and  angels  meet 
In  peaceful  solitude ; 

O  paradise,  \phere  I  have  flown ; 

0  woody,  lovely  spot. 
Where  I  may  live  and  die  alone. 

Forgetful  and  forgot ! 

vo  KATcnt*  MT  Monm. 
Dear  Natare  is  the  klndMt  mother  atiSL-^Bifroi^ 

O  nature,  powerful,  smiling,  eahn. 

To  my  unquiet  heart, 
Thy  peace,  distillijig  as  a  bnlm. 

Thy  mighty  life  impart 

0  nature,  mother  still  the  same, 
So  lovely  imlfi  with  me. 

To  live  in  peace,  unsung  by  fame— 
Unchanged,  I  come  to  thee ; 

1  come  to  live  as  saints  have  lived 

1  fly  where  they  have  fled. 
By  men  unholy  never  grieved. 

In  prayer  my  tears  to  shed. 

Alone  with  thee,  from  cities  fiu*. 

Dissolved  each  earthly  tie. 
By  some  divine,  maffneuc  star. 

Attracted  still  on  high. 

Ohl  that  my  heart,  inhaling  love 

And  life  with  ecstasy. 
From  this  low  world  to  worlds  above^ 

Could  rise  ezultingly  f 
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rsANcoiB  Dominique  RoTTQinrmE,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  is  also  an  aathor.  He  was  bom 
January  2, 1810,  at  New  Orleans,  educated  there 
under  Prof.  Rochefort  at  the  Orleans  college,  and 

Enrsned  his  classical  studies  at  Nantes,  in  France. 
1 1828  he  returned  to  the  United  States ;  studied 
law  with  Rawle,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadel- 
phia; but  preferring  the  profession  of  literature, 
returned  to  France,  where  he  published  a  volume 
of  poetry,  Im  Meschaech'ennes^  and  was  en- 
couraged by  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Barthelemy, 
and  others.  M.  Rouquette  has  led  the  life  of  a 
traveller  or  of  retirement,  and  has  prepared  a 
work  on  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  he  proposes 
to  publish  in  French  and  English,  as  he  writes 
with  ease  in  both  languages. 

J0NB8  YSBY 

Is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Essays  and  Poems 
published  in  Boston  in  1889.  It  contains  three 
articles  in  prose  on  Epic  Poetry,  Sh&kespeare,  and 
Hamlet,  and  a  collection  of  t'oems,  chiefly  son- 
nets, which  are  felicit6ns  in  their  union  of  thought 
and  emotion.  They  are  expressions  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  author,  and  in  a  certain  metaphy- 
sical vein  and  simplicity,  their  love  of  nature,  and 
sincerity  of  utterance,  remind  us  of  the  medi- 
tations of  the  philosophical  and  pious  writers  in 
the  old  English  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  subtle  essay  on  Shakespeare  illustrates 
the  universality  of  his  genius  by  a  condition  of  the^ 
higher  Christian  life. 
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The  author  of  these  productions  is  a  native  and 
resident  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Ilis  father  was 
a  sea  captain,  with  whom  he  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  Upon  the  death  of  this  parent 
he  prepared  himself  for  college,  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  of  1836,  where  he  became  for 
awhile  a  tutor  of  Greek.  "  While  he  heid  this 
oflSce,"  says  Griswold,  ^^a  religious  enthusiasm 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  which  gradually  pro- 
duced so  great  a  change  in  him,  that  his  friends 
withdrew  him  from  Cambridge,  and  he  returned 
to  Salem,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the  poems  in  the 
collection  of  his  writings^.*** 

TO  THK  PAnmD  OOLVUBZinB. 

Bright  image  of  the  early  years 
When  glowed  my  cheek  as  red  as  thou, 
And  life's  dark  throng  of  cares  and  fears  ' 
Were  swiflrwiiiged  shadows  o'er  my  suiuiy  brow  1 

Thou  bluahest  from  the  painter's  page. 
Robed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  hand  in  youth's  green  age 
With  fiurer  hues  first  traced  thee  ou  my  heart 

The  morning's  blush,  she  made  it  thine, 
The  mom's  sweet  breath,  she  gave  it  thee, 
And  in  thy  look,  my  Columbine ! 
Each  fond-remembered  spot  she  bade  me  see. 

I  see  the  hill's  far-gazing  head. 
Where  fBj  thou  noddest  in  the  gale; 
I  hear  light-bounding  footsteps  tread 
The  graasy  path  that  winds  along  the  vale. 
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I  hear  the  voice  of  woodland  song 
Break  from  each  bush  and  well-known  tree. 
And  on  light  pinions  borne  along. 
Comes  back  the  laugh  from  childh<x»d's  heart  of  glee. 

O'er  the  dark  rock  the  dashinp  brook, 
With  look  of  anger,  leaps  again, 
And,  hastening  to  each  flowery  nook. 
Its  distant  voice  is  beard  far  down  the  glen. 

Fair  child  of  art!  thy  charms  decay. 
Touched  by  the  withered  hand  of  Time ; 
And  hushed  the  music  of  that  day. 
When  my  voice  mingled  with  the  streamlet's  chime ; 

But  in  my  heart  thy  cheek  of  bloom 
Shall  live  when  Nature's  smile  has  fled ; 
And,  rich  with  memory's  sweet  perfume, 
Shall  o'er  her  grave  thy  tribute  incense  shed. 

There  shalt  thou  live  and  wake  the  glee 
That  echoed  on  thy  native  hill ; 
And  when,  loved  flower  1  I  think  of  thee. 
My  infant  feet  will  seem  to  seek  thee  stilL 

1HB  WMD-nOWSI. 

Thou  lookest  up  with  meek  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouaed  smile  of  April's  face, 
Unharmed  though  Winter  stands  uncertain  by 
Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening  gracei 
Thou  tinxstest  wisely  1  in  thy  faith  arrayed 
More  glorious  thou  than  Israel's  wisest  King; 
Such  ftiith  was  his  whom  men  to  death  betrayed 
As  thine  who  hear'st  the  timid  voice  of  Spring, 
While  other  flowers  still  hide  them  from  ner  call 
Along  the  river's  brink  and  meadow  bare. 
Hieise  will  I  seek  beside  the  stony  widl, 
And  in  thy  trust  with  childlike  heart  would  share, 
O'eijoyed  that  in  thy  early  leaves  I  find 
A  lesson  taught  by  him  who  loved  all  human  kind. 


THX  WW  BZBTS. 


Tib  a  new  life ; — ^thoughts  move  not  as  they  did 
With  slow  uncertain  steps  across  my  mind. 
In  thronging  haste  fast  pressing  on  they  bid 
The  portals  open  to  the  viewless  wind 
That  comes  not  save  when  in  Uie  dust  is  laid 
The  crown  of  pride  that  ^ilds  each  mortal  brow. 
And  from  before  man's  vuion  melting  fade 
The  heavens  and  earth; — their  walls  are  falling 

now, — 
Fast   crowding   on,  each  thought   asks  utterance 

strong; 
Storm-lifteid  waves  swift  rushing  to  the  shore, 
On  from  the  sea  they  send  their  shouts  along, 
Back  through  the  cave-worn  rocks  their  Ukunders 

roar; 
And  I  a  child  of  God  by  Christ  made  firee 
Start  fh}m  death's  slumbers  to  Eternity. 


DAT. 


Day !  I  lament  that  none  can  hymn  thy  praise 
In  fitting  strains;  of  all  thy  riches  bless ; 
Though  thousands  sport  them  in  thy  golden  rays. 
Yet  none  like  thee  tneir  Maker's  name  confess. 
Great  fellow  of  my  being !  woke  with  me 
Thou  dost  put  on  thy  dMzling  robes  of  light. 
And  onward  from  the  east  go  forth  to  free 
Thy  children  from  the  bondage  of  the  night ; 
I  faiful  thee,  pilgrim  1  on  thy  lonely  way, 
Whose  looks  on  all  alike  benignant  shine ; 
A  child  of  light,  like  thee,  I  cannot  stay. 
But  on  the  world  I  bless  must  soon  decline. 
New  rising  still,  though  setting  to  mankind. 
And  ever  in  the  eternal  West  my  dayspring  find. 
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I  thank  thee.  Father,  that  the  night  is  near 
When  I  this  conadoue  being  may  resign ; 
Wliose  only  task  thy  words  of  love  to  hear. 
And  in  thy  acts  to  find  each  act  of  mine; 
A  task  too  ffreat  to  give  a  child  like  me. 
The  myriafhanded  labors  of  the  day. 
Too  many  for  my  dosing  eyee  to  see, 
Thy  words  too  frcuuent  for  my  tongne  to  say ; 
Yet  when  thou  see  st  me  burthened  by  thy  love. 
Each  other  gift  more  lovely  then  appears, 
For  dark-robed  night  comes  hovenng  from  above, 
And  all  thine  other  gifts  to  me  endeiirs ; 
And  while  within  her  darkened  couch  1  sleep, 
Thine  eyes  untired  above  will  constant  vigils  keep. 


ma  LATTsa  raxk. 

The  latter  rain, — ^it  falls  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  suu-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste. 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  Spring, 
Ko  swelling  twig  puts  mrth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  mid  the  harvests  sing 
Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  sheaves; 
The  rain  foils  still, — the  fruit  all  ripened  drops, 
It  pierces  chestnut  burr  and  walnut  shell. 
The  furrowed  fields  disclose  the  yellow  crops, 
Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  usea  can  tell. 
And  all  that  once  received  the  early  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 


CTCLOPiEDIA  OF  AUEBICAK  UTERATURR 


The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 

Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call, 

The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh. 

For  I  am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small ; 

The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  hill-side  grows 

Expects  me  there  when  Spring  its  bloom  has  given ; 

And  many  a  tree  and  busn  my  wanderings  knows, 

And  e'en  the  donds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven ; 

For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright, 

Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before ; 

Hia  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 

Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ;   ' 

And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 

Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 


Wilt  thou  not  visit  me  f 
The  plant  beside  me  feels  thy  gentle  dew ; 

And  every  blade  of  grass  I  see, 
From  thy  deep  earth  its  moisture  drew. 

Wilt  thou  not  visit  me! 
Thy  morning  calls  on  me  with  cheering  tone ; 

And  every  hill  and  tree 
Lend  but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Thee  alone. 

I 

Come,  for  I  need  thy  love. 
More  than  the  flower  the  dew,  or  grass  the  rain 

Gome  gentle  as  thy  holy  dove. 
And  let  me  in  thy  sight  rejoice  to  live  again. 

I  will  not  hide  from  them. 
When  thy  storms  come,  though  fierce  may  be  their 
wrath; 

But  bow  with  leafy  stem. 
And  strengthened  follow  on  thy  chosen  path. 

Yes,  Thou  wilt  visit  me ; 
27or  plant  nor  tree  thy  eve  delight  so  well. 

As  when  from  sin  set  free 
My  spirit  loves  with  thine  in  peaee  to  dweUL 


HABOASET  FUILEB  OfiBOLL  ^ 

Maboabit  Fullkb,  whose  native  disposition, 
studies,  assodation  with  her  oontemporaries,  and 
remarki^le  fate,  will  secure  her  a  pemument 
place  among  the  biographies  of  literary  women, 
was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  the  23d  of 
Hay,  1 810.  In  a  chapter  of  aatobiography  which 
was  found  among  her  papers,  she  speaks  of  her 
father  as  a  wor^ng  lawyer  (he  was  also  a  poli- 
tician and  member  of  Conffress),  with  the  ordinary 
activities  of  men  of  his  doss ;  but  of  her  mother 
as  of  a  delicate,  sensitiye,  spontaneous  natnie. 
During  her  early  years  the  whole  attention  of 
Margaret  was  confined  to  books.  She  was  taught 
the  Latin  and  English  grammar  at  the  same  time, 
and  began  to  read  the  fonner  language  at  six  years 
of  age.  Her  father  set  her  this  taisk-work  of  study, 
which  soon  grew  into  a  necessity.  At  fifteen  she 
descfibes  her  day^s  performances  to  a  friend.  She 
was  studying  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  litera- 
ture, Scottish  metaphysics — we  may  be  sure  a 
full  share  of  English  reading — and  writing  a  cri- 
tical journal  of  the  whole  at  night.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  forced  product  of  the  parental  di:>ci- 
pline ;  but  it  would  nave  been  no  product  at  all 
without  a  vigorous,  generous  nature.  This  the 
pupil  possessed.  Her  temperament,  bold  and  con- 
fident, assimilated  this  compulsory  education ;  and 
she  extracted  a  passionate  admiration  for  Rome 
out  of  her  Latin  studies.  The  passage  in  which 
she  records  this  is  noticeable  as  an  illustration  of 
her  character: — 

In  accordance  with  this  discipline  in  heroic  com- 
mon sense,  was  the  influence  of^those  great  Romans, 
whose  thoughts  and  lives  were  my  daily  food  darine 
those  plastic  years.  The  genius  of  Rome  displayea 
itself  m  Character,  and  scarcely  needed  an  oc- 
casional wave  of  the  torch  of  thought  to  show  ita 
lineaments,  so  marble  strong  they  gleamed  in  everv 
li^ht  Who,  that  has  lived  with  those  men,  but  ad- 
mires the  plain  force  of  fact,  of  thouffht  passed  into 
action?  They  take  up  things  with  their  naked 
hands.  There  is  just  the  man,  and  the  block  he 
casts  before  you, — no  divinity,  no  demon,  no  unful- 
filled aim,  but  just  the  man  and  Rome,  and  what  he 
did  for  Rome.  Everything  turns  your  attention  to 
what  a  man  can  become,  not  by  yielding  liimaelf 
freely  to  impressions,  not  by  letting  nature  play 
freely  through  him,  but  by  a  single  thought,  an 
earnest  purpose,  an  indomitable  will,  by  hardihood, 
self-command,  and  force  of  expression.  Architecture 
was  the  art  in  which  Rome  excelled,  and  this  cor- 
responds witli  the  feeling  these  men  of  Rome  excite. 
They  did  not  grow, — ^they  built  thenieelves  up,  or 
were  built  up  by  the  fate  of  Rome,  as  a  temple  for 
Jupiter  Stator.  Tlie  ruined  Roman  sits  among  the 
ruins ;  he  flies  to  no  green  garden ;  he  does  not  look 
to  heaven ;  if  his  intent  is  defeated,  if  he  is  less  than 
he  meant  to  be,  he  lives  no  mora  The  names  which 
end  in  **  vs,"  seem  to  epeak  with  lyric  cadence.  That 
measured  cadence, — ^that  tramp  and  march,— which 
are  not  stilted,  because  they  indicate  real  force,  yet 
which  seem  so  when  compai«d  with  any  other  lan- 
guage,— make  Latin  a  study  in  itself  of  mighty  in- 
fluence. Thelanffuage  alone,  without  the  literature, 
would  give  one  the  thought  of  Rome.  Man  present 
in  nature,  commanding  nature  too  sternly  to  be  in- 
spired by  it^  standing  Uke  the  rock  amid  the  sea,  or 
moving  like  the  fire  over  the  land,  either  impassive 
or  irresistible ;  knowing  not  the  soft  mediums  or  fine 
flights  of  life,  but  by  the  force  which  he  ezpreaseSi 
piercing  to  the  centre. 
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We  are  nerer  better  understood  than  when  we 
speak  of  a  **  Roman  yirtae,"  a  "  Roman  outline." 
lliere  is  somewhat  indefinite,  somewhat  yet  anful- 
filled  in  the  tiiouffht  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  of  modem 
Italy ;  bat  RokbT  it  stands  by  itseff,  a  clear  Word* 
The  power  of  will,  the  dignity  of  a  fixed  purpose  is 
what  it  utters.  Every  Roman  was  aa  Emperor.  It 
is  well  that  the  infalliole  church  should  have  been 
founded  on  this  rock ;  that  the  presumptuous  Peter 
should  hold  the  keys,  as  the  conquering  Jove  did 
before  his  thunderbolts,  to  be  seen  of  all  the  world. 
The  Apollo  tends  flocks  with  Admetus;  Christ 
teaches  by  the  lonely  lake,  or  plucks  wheat  as  he 
wanders  through  the  fields  some  Sabbath  morning. 
They  never  come  to  this  stronghold ;  they  could  nut 
have  breathed  freely  where  all  became  stone  as  soon 
as  spoken,  where  divine  youth  found  no  horizon  for 
its  all-promislDg  glance,  but  every  thoup^ht  put  on 
before  it  dared  issue  to  the  day  in  action,  its  toga 

Buckled  by  this  wolf,  man  ffains  a  differentscom- 
^exion  from  that  which  is  fed  by  the  Greek  honey. 
He  takes  a  noble  bronze  in  camps  and  battle-fields ; 
the  wrinkles  of  councils  well  beseem  hb  brow,  and 
the  eye  cuts  its  way  like  the  sword.  The  Eagle 
flhonla  never  have  been  used  as  a  symbol  by  any 
other  nation :  it  belonged  to  Rom& 

The  history  of  Rome  abides  in  mind,  of  course, 
more  than  the  literature.  It  was  degeneracy  for  a 
Roman  to  use  the  pen ;  his  life  was  in  the  day.  The 
"  vaunting"  of  Rome,  like  that  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  is  her  proper  literature.  A  man  rises ; 
he  tells  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has  done ;  he  speaks 
of  his  country  and  her  brave  men ;  he  knows  that  a 
conquering  god  is  there,  whose  agent  is  his  own 
right  hand;  and  he  should  end  like  the  Indian,  "  I 
have  no  more  to  say." 

It  never  shocks  us  that  the  Roman  is  self-con- 
scious. One  wants  no  universal  truths  from  him,  no 
philosophy,  no  creation,  but  only  his  life,  his  Roman 
life  felt  in  every  pulse,  realized  in  every  gesture. 
The  universal  heaven  takes  in  the  Roman  only  to 
make  us  feel  his  individuality  the  more.  The  Will, 
the  Resolve  of  Man  I— it  has  been  expressed, — fully 
expressed ! 

1  steadily  loved  this  ideal  in  my  childhood,  and 
this  is  the  cause,  probably,  why  I  have  always  felt 
that  man  must  know  how  to  stand  firm  on  the 
ground,  before  he  can  fly.  In  vain  for  me  are  men 
more,  if  they  are  less,  than  Romans.  Dante  was  far 
greater  than  any  Roman,  yet  I  feel  he  was  right  to 
take  the  Mautuan  as  his  guide  through  hell,  iind  to 
heaven. 

This  education  acting  npon  a  sensitive  nature 
made  excitement  a  nece^^sity.  Her  school  life, 
described  by  herself  in  the  sketch  of  Mariana  in 
her  book  the  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  appears  a 
constant  effort  to  secure  activity  for  herself  and 
the  notice  of  others  by  fantastic  conduct.  One 
of  her  companions  at  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Hedgl,  then  a  student  of  Harvard,  describes  her 
at  thirteen :  *'^  A  child  in  years,  but  so  precocious 
in  her  mental  and  physical  developments,  that 
she  passed  for  eighteen  or  twenty.  Agreeably 
to  this  estimate,  she  had  her  place  in  society  as  a 
lady  full-grown."  At  twenty-two,  led  by  the 
review  articles  of  Carlyle,  she  entered  upon  the 
study  of  Gennan  literature,  reading  the  works  of 
€k)ethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  Kichter, 
within  the  year.  She  was  at  this  time  fond  of 
society,  as  she  always  was.  Her  admiration  of 
the  personal  qualities  of  others  was  strong  and 
xmdisguised.    In  possession  of  power  and  aa- 


thority  and  self-will,  in  the  world  of  books,  na- 
ture was  not  to  be  defeated :  she  was  dependent 
to  a  proportionate  deffree  npon  the  sympathy  of 
others.  In  this  way  she  became  a  kind  of  female 
confessor,  listening  to  the  eonfidenoes  and  experi- 
ences of  her  young  friends. 

In  1888  she  removed  with  her  fhther  to  Groton. 
His  death  occurred  there  shortly  after,  in  1885, 
and  the  following  year  Margaret  Fuller  became  a 
teacher  in  Boston  of  Latin  and  French  in  Mr. 
Alcot^s  school,  and  had  her  own  sasthetio  classes 
of  young  ladies  in  French,  Grerman,  and  Italian, 
witii  whom  she  read  portions  of  Schiller,  Gk>ethe, 
Lessing,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante. 

In  1837  she  became  principal  teacher  in  the 
Greene-street  school  at  Providence,  ^*to  teach  the 
elder  girls  her  favorite  branches." 

These  literary  engagements  are  of  less  conse- 
quence in  her  biography  than  her  friendships— of 
tne  story  of  which  the  memoirs  published  after 
her  death  are  mostly  composed.  She  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Martinean  on  her  viHit  to 
this  country  in  1885.  Her  intimacy  with  Emer- 
son grew  up  in  visits  to  Concord  about  the  same 
time.  His  notices  of  her  conversation  and  spiri- 
tual refinements  are  graphic.  Her  conversational 
powers,  in  the  familiarity  of  the  congenial  society 
at  Concord,  were  freely  exercised.  Emerson  says, 
'^  the  day  was  never  long  enough  to  exhaust  her 
opulent  memory  ;  and  I,  who  knew  her  intimately 
for  ten  years — ^f^om  July,  1886,  till  Angnst,  1846, 
when  she  sailed  for  Enoope — ^never  saw  her  with- 
out surprise  at  her  new  powers."  Nor  was  this 
charm  confined  to  her  pnilosonhical  friends :  she 
had  the  art  of  drawing  out  ner  hmnblest  com- 
panions. Her  mind,  with  all  its  fine  culture,  was 
essentially  manly,  giving  a  common-sense,  dog- 
matic tone  to  her  remarks.  It  is  noticeable  how 
large  a  space  criticism  occupies  in  lier  writings. 
It  is  her  chief  province;  and  criticism  as  ex- 
hibited by  lior  pen  or  words,  whether  anta- 
gonistic or  otherwise,  is  but  another  name  for 
sympathy. 

The  Providence  arrangement  does  not  appear 
to  have  lasted  long.  She  soon  took  np  her  resi- 
dence in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  employing  herself 
in  1889  in  a  species  of  lectureship  or  class  of  la- 
dies—they were  called  Conversations— in  which 
German  philosophy,  assthetic  culture  of  the  Fme 
Arts,  etc.,  were  made  the  topics  of  instruction. 
These  exercises  are  thus  described  **  by  a  very 
competent  witness,"  in  Mr.  Emerson's  portion  of 
the  Memoirs,  in  a  few  sentences,  which  show  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  received  by  her  admi- 
rers : — "  Margaret  used  to  come  to  the  conversa- 
tions very  well  dressed,  and  altogether  looked 
sumptuously.  She  began  them  with  an  exordium, 
in  which  she  gave  her  leading  views ;  and  those 
exordiums  were  excellent,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  tone,  the  ease  and  flow  of  discourse,  and  from 
the  tact  wilJi  which  they  were  kept  aloof  from 
any  excess,  and  from  the  gracefulness  with  which 
tiiey  were  brought  down,  at  last,  to  a  possible  level 
for  others  to  follow.  She  made  a  pause,  and  In- 
vited the  others  to  come  in.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  easy  for  every  one  to  venture  her  remark, 
after  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  in  the  presence 
of  twenty  superior  women,  who  were  aU  inspired. 
But  whatever  was  said,  Margaret  knew  how  to 
seize  the  good  meaning  of  it  with  hospitality,  and 
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to  tnake  the  gpeoker  feel  ijad,  and  not  Borr;,  tliat 
she  had  spoken." 

She  also  employed  herself  at  this  time,  a*  after- 
warda,  in  ooupoution.  She  published  in  1B89  a 
tranaladon  o!  Eckennariii'B  CooverHatians  with 
Goethe,  and  in  1641  the  Letters  of  Gunderode  and 
Bettine.  The  two  firat  volamee  of  the  Dial  were 
edited  by  her  in  1840-11 .  For  this  qnarterlj  pab- 
licadon,  sopported  by  the  writings  of  Emerson  anil 
his  friends,  she  wrote  papen  od  Goethe,  Beelho- 
ven,  tl>e  Rhine  and  Rtimaio  ballads,  and  the  poems 
of  Steriing.  The  Dial  made  a  reputation  for  itself 
ftud  its  ooadnotars;  bat  they  might  have  starved 
on  its  prodnctB.  Emerson  lells  ns  Uiot  "  as  editor 
she  received  a  compensation  which  war  intended 
to  be  two  hiuidre<l  dollars  per  annum,  bnt  whioh, 
I  fear,  never  reached  even  that  amonnt." 

In  1649  she  travelled  to  the  West,  to  I«](e  Sn- 
perior  and  Michifran,  and  pnblislied  an  account 
of  the  journey,  ftill  of  stibtte  reflection,  and  with 
some  studies  of  the  Indian  chaTact«r,  in  the  hook 
entitled  Amammt  on  th»  LaUt. 


In  1844  Margaret  Fnller  onme  to  New  York, 
iudnced  by  an  offer  of  well  paid,  regular  employ- 
ment apon  the  Tribune  newspaper.  She  resided 
in  the  family  of  Ur.  Greeley,  in  a  pictnreeqnely 
situated  J.oum  on  the  East  river,  one  of  the  lu«t 
footholds  of  the  old  rural  beautiee  of  the  iskml 
falling  before  the  mpid  meroantile  enoroaohinents 
of  the  city.  Here  sue  wrote  a  serieH  of  somewhat 
sketchy  but  always  fbrdble  critidsma  on  the 
higher  literature  of  the  day,  a  complete  collection 
of  which  would  add  to  her  reputation.  A  portion 
of  thorn  were  included  in  the  volume  ttoia  her 

)t      pen,  Paptrt  #n  ZiUrature  and  Art,  published  in 
New  York  in  1S46.     Her  work  entitled  Woman 

,      in  the  SineU4ii(h  CmUwrg  was  published  at  this 

p-      time  from  the  Tribune  oihoe. 

In  the  s])ring  of  1846  she  accompanied  her 
friends,  Mr.  Marcus  Spring  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  his  wife  to  £uro|>e.  Her  oonUdbntions 
to  the  Tribune  were  continned  in  letters  from 
England  and  the  Continent  She  mw  the  chief 
literary  oelebritieB,  Wordsworth,  De  Qoincey, 
Chalmers,  and  Carlyle.    At  Paris  she  beoame  in- 


timaU  with  George  Sand.  At  Ram«  ibe  took 
part  in  the  hopes  and  revolutionary  rooveiDenta 
of  Mascini,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  oommissliMief  for 
die  service  of  the  wounded,  dnring  the  siege  by 
the  French  troops,  to  the  charge  <rf'  the  ho^itM 
of  the  Fate-Bene  Fratelii.  In  a  letter  to  Etiwrerai 
dal«d  June,  1649,  she  describe  lier  vi-nta  to  the 
aick  and  wonndod,  and  her  walks  with  the  con- 
Valesoenta  in  tiie  beaiitifiil  ganlens  of  the  Pope's 
l»lace  on  the  Quirinal; — "The  gardener  plavs 
off  alt  his  WftltT-work*  for  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  and  gathers  flowers  for  me,  their  friend." 
At  this  time  she  acquainted  her  mother  with  her 
marriage. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Rome,  in  1S47,  she 
had  been  separated  on  the  eveiung  of  Holy  Thnr*- 
day  fh>m  her  companions  at  veq>er«  in  St.  Peter's. 
A  Btmnger,  an  Italian,  seeing  her  perplexity,  offered 
his  Assistance.  This  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
Ossoli.  The  acquaintance  was  continned,  and 
Ossoll  offered  his  hand.  He  whs  at  first  refbsed, 
bnt  afterwords  they  were  married  in  December, 
after  the  death  of  his  fiuher.  The  marriage  was 
for  a  while  kept  secret,  on  the  ground  that  the 
avowal  of  his  union  with  a  person  well  known  as 
a  liberal  would  render  him  liable  to  exile  by  the 
government,  while  he  mi^it,  by  eecre^'y,  be  ready 
to  avul  himself  of  emplojment  under  the  new 
administration  then  looked  forward  to.  Septem- 
ber S,  1848,  their  child,  Angelo,  was  bom  at  Riet! 
among  the  monntains. 

The  fortnnea  of  the  revolution  being  now  broken 
by  the  occnpation  of  the  French,  Ossoli  with  his 
wife  and  child  left  Rome  on  their  waj'  to  Ame- 
rica.   They  pasted  some  time  In  Florent*,  and 
on  the  ITth  Msy,  ISfiO,  embarked  fh>m  Le^om 
in  the  ship  Eluahtth,  bound  for  New  York.    Tha 
c^Jtoin  fell  111  of  emoll-pox,  and  died  the  8d  of 
June,  off  Gibraltar.    On  the  Sth  tbey  set  swl 
again ;  the  child  sickened  of  the  diseane  and  re- 
covered ;  on  the  16th  of  July  the  vessel  was  off 
the  Jersey  coast,  and  the  paswinpers  made  their 
preparations  for  arriving  m  port  the  next  dny. 
That  night  the  wind  incressed  to  a  gale  of  great 
violence.    The  ship  was  driven  pant  Bookaway 
I   to  the  beach  of  Fire  Island,  where,  early  on  the 
!  morning  of  the  16th,  she  struck  upon  the  sand. 
I  The  bow  was  elevHte<l  and  the  paasengen  took 
j  refbge  in  the  forecastle,  the  sea  sweeping  over  the 
.  vesseL     Some  of  the  passengers  were  saved  by 
'  floating  ashore  on  a  plonk.    Une  i^  them,  Horace 
I  Sumner  of  Boeton,  perished  in  the  attempt.    It 
I  was  proposed  to  Mai^iiret  to  moke  the  trial.    She 
would  not  he  Hcpor^ed  from  her  hnsband  and 
.  child,  bnt  would  wait  for  the  life-boaL    It  never 
come.    The  fbrecastle  becanie  fllled  with  water. 
I  The  small  party  left  went  on  the  deck  by  the  fore- 
mast.   A  sea  struck  the  quarter.    The  vessel  was 
entirely  broken  up.    The  dead  body  of  the  child 
Hooted  to  the  shore;  the  husband  and  wife  were 
lost  in  the  sea.    This  happened  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  mid-suminer  of  the  year,  and  at 
a  place  the  usual  resort  at  that  time  ctf  nleasure- 
loving  dtizens.    As  if  to  enhanoe  the  sudden  con- 
trast of  life  and  death  the  disaster  took  place  within 
fall  nght  itf  the  people  on  the  shore.     The  simple 
expedient  of  passing  a  nipe  to  the  land,  attached 
to  o  barrel,  at  the  proper  time,  might,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  those  present  told  us,  have 
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saved  every  life:  but  the  captain  was  not 
there. 

It  was  known  that  Kadame  Oaeoli  had  with  her 
the  mantt^oript  of  a  History  of  the  Revolation  in 
Itfdy,  which  her  stady  of  the  people,  her  know- 
ledge of  the  leaders,  her  love  of  freedom,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle,  well  qualified  her  to 
write.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  it  among  the 
property  which  came  ashore  from  the  wrecl^  but 
it  could  not  be  found.  The  waves  had  closed  over 
tiiat  too — ^which  might  long  have  survived  the 
longest  tenn  of  life. 

So  perished  this  intellectual,  sympathetic,  kind, 
.generous,  noble*hearted  woman. 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  her  life  are  am- 
ple in  the  jointly  prepared  Memoirs  by  her  friends 
the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Olarke,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ohanning,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  These  able  writers  have  taken 
separate  portions  of  her  career,  with  which  they 
have  been  particularly  acquainted,  for  illustration, 
and  the  result  is  a  biography  preservative  of  for 
more  than  is  usually  kept  for  posterity  of  the 
peculiar  moods  and  humors  of  so  individual  a 
life. 

PoKT.  Approaoh  me  not,  man  of  cold,  steadfast 
eve  and  oompreased  lifM.  At  thy  coming  nature 
shrouds  herself  in  dull  mist ;  fain,  would  aha  hide  her 
sighs  and  smiles,  her  buds  and  fruits  even  in  a  veil 
of  snow.  For  thy  unkindly  breath,  as  it  pierces  her 
mystery,  destroys  its  creative  power.  The  birils 
draw  back  into  their  nests,  the  sunset  hues  into  their 
donds,  when  you  are  seen  in  the  distance  with  your 
tablets  all  ready  to  write  them  into  prose. 

Gbitio.  O  my  brother,  my  benefoctor,  do  not  thus 
repel  me.  Interpret  me  rather  to  our  common 
mother ;  let  her  not  avert  her  eyes  from  a  younger 
child.  I  know  I  can  never  be  dear  to  her  as  thou 
art,  yet  I  am  her  child,  nor  would  the  fated  revolu- 
tions of  existence  be  fulfilled  without  my  aid. 

Post.  How  meanest  thont  What  have  thy 
meaaureme.sts,  thy  artificial  divisions  and  dassifioa- 
tions,  to  do  with  the  natural  revolutions?  In  all 
real  growths  there  is  a  "  give  and  take**  of  unerring 
accuracy ;  in  all  the  aats  of  thy  life  there  is  falsity, 
for  all  are  negative.  Why  do  you  not  receive  and 
produce  in  your  kind,  like  the  sunbeam  and  the 
rose  f  Then  new  light  would  be  brought  out,  were  it 
but  the  life  of  a  weed,  to  bear  witness  to  the  health- 
ful beatings  of  the  divine  heart  But  this  perpetual 
analysis,  comparison,  and  classification,  never  add 
one  atom  to  the  sum  of  ezistenccL 

GBRxa  I  understand  you. 

Poet.  Yes,  that  is  always  the  way.  You  unde^ 
stand  me,  who  never  have  the  arrogance  to  pretend 
that  I  understand  myself. 

GaiTia  Why  shonld  yon? — ^that  is  my  province. 
I  am  the  rock  which  gives  yon  back  the  echo.  lam 
the  tuning-key,  which  harmoniees  your  i  istrument, 
the  regulator  to  your  watch.  Who  would  speak,  if 
no  ear  heard  f  nay,  if  no  mind  knew  what  the  ear 
heard  ? 

PoBT.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  heard  in  thought  but 
in  love,  to  be  recognised  in  judgment  but  in  iif&  I 
would  pour  forth  my  melodies  to  the  rejoicing  winds. 
I  woula  scatter  my  seed  to  the  tender  earth.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  in  prose  the  meaning  of  my  melody. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  seed  neatly  put  away  be- 
neath a  paper  labeL  Answer  in  new  peaans  to  the 
soul  of  our  souls.  Wake  me  to  sweeter  childhood 
by  a  fresher  growth.    At  present  you  are  but  an  ex- 


crescence produced  by  my  life;  depart,  self-con- 
scious Egotist,  I  know  you  not. 

Gaina  Dost  thou  so  adore  Nature,  and  yet  deny 
me  f  Is  not  Art  the  child  of  Nature,  Civilization  of 
Man?  As  Religion  into  Philosophy,  Poetry  into 
Criticism,  life  into  Science,  lA>ve  into  Law,  so  did 
thy  lyric  in  natural  order  transmute  itself  into  my 
review. 

Poet.  Review!  Science  I  the  very  etymology 
speaks.  What  is  gained  by  lookm^  again  at  what 
has  already  been  seen?  What  by  ^ving  a  technical 
elassification  to  what  is  already  assimilated  with  the 
mental  life? 

Carria  What  is  gained  by  living  at  all  ? 

PoR.  Beauty  loving  itseIf,-'Happiness  I 

Cbitic.  Does  not  this  involve  consciousness! 

Poet.  Yes!  consciousness  of  Truth  manifested  in 
the  individual  form. 

Caina  Since  consciousness  is  tolerated,  how  will 
you  limit  it! 

Poet.  By  the  instincts  of  my  nature,  which  re- 
jects yours  as  arrogant  and  superfiuous. 

Csma  And  the  dictate  or  my  nature  compels 
me  to  the  processes  which  you  despise,  as  essential 
to  my  peace.  My  brother  (for  I  will  not  be  re- 
jected^, I  claim  my  place  in  the  order  of  nature. 
The  Word  descended  and  became  flesh  for  two  pur- 
poses, to  organise  itself,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
organization.  Wlien  the  firat  Poet  worked  alone,  he 
paused  between  the  cantos  to  proelaim,  "  It  is  very 
good.**  Dividing  himself  among  men,  he  made  some 
to  cr^te,  and  oUiers  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  what 
is  created. 

Poet.  Weill  if  you  were  content  with  saying;. 


ever  is  good  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Why 
will  you  not  take  what  suits  you,  and  leave  the 
rest!  True  oommunion  of  thought  is  worship,  not 
criticism.  Spirit  will  not  flow  through  the  sluices 
nor  endure  tne  locks  of  canals. 

Cama  There  is  perpetual  need  of  protestantism 
in  every  church.  If  the  church  be  catholic,  yet  the 
priest  is  not  infallible.  Like  yourself,  I  sigh  for  a 
perfectly  natural  state,  in  which  the  only  criticism 
shall  be  tacit  rejection,  even  as  Venus  glides  not  into 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  nor  do  the  fishes  seek  to  dwell 
in  fire.  But  as  you  soar  to'^ards  this  as  a  Maker, 
so  do  I  toil  towards  the  same  aun  as  a  Seeker.  Your 
pinions  will  not  upbear  you  towards  it  in  steady 
night  I  must  often  stop  to  cut  away  the  brambles 
from  my  path.  The  law  of  my  being  is  on  me,  and 
the  ideal  standard  seeking  to  be  realised  in  my 
mind  bids  me  demand  perfection  from  all  I  see. 
To  say  how  fiur  each  object  answers  this  demand  is 
my  criticism. 

Post.  If  one  object  does  not  satisfy  you,  pass  on 
to  another,  and  say  nothing. 

CniTia  It  is  not  so  that  it  would  be  well  with 
me.  I  must  penetrate  the  secret  of  my  wishes,  ve- 
rify the  justice  of  my  reasonings.  I  must  examino, 
compare,  sift,  and  winnow ;  what  can  bear  this  or* 
deal  remains  to  me  as  pure  gold.  I  cannot  pass  on 
till  I  know  what  I  feel  and  why.  An  object  that 
defies  my  utmost  rigor  of  scrutiny  is  a  new  step  ou 
the  stair  I  am  making  to  the  Olympian  tables. 

Poet.  I  think  you  will  not  knoyf  the  gods  when 
you  get  there,  if  I  may  judge  from  tiie  cold  pre- 
sumption I  feel  in  your  version  of  the  great  facts  of 
literature. 

Carna  Statement  of  a  part  olways  looks  like  ig- 
norance, when  compared  with  tiie  whole,  yet  may 
promise  the  whole.  Consider  that  a  pw*t  implies 
the  whole,  as  the  everlasting  No  the  everlasting 
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Yes,  and  permit'  to  euet  the  ehadov  of  your  light, 
the  register  of  your  inspiration. 

As  he  spake  the  word  he  pansed,  for  with  it  his 
companion  vanished,  and  left  floating  on  the  cloud 
a  starry  banner  with  the  inscription  "Affiatur 
Numinek"  The  Critio  unfolded  one  on  whose  flag^ 
staff  he  had  been  leaning.  Its  heavy  folds  of  pearly 
gray  satin  slowly  unfolding,  eave  to  view  the  word 
NoTiTTA,  and  Caiu^armn  would  have  followed,  when 
a  sodden  breexe  from  the  west  caught  it,  those  heavy 
folds  fell  back  round  the  poor  man,  and  stifled  him  ' 
probablyy-^at  least  he  has  never  sinee  been  heard 
o£ 

JAMBS  H.  PBBEIK8. 

James  IlA!n)A8TD  Perkins,  a  writer  of  nn  acute 
mind  and  versatile  powers,  was  born  in  Boston 
July  81, 1810.  His  parents  were  Sainuel  G.  Per- 
kins and  Barbara  Higginson.  He  was  educated  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Miles,  afterwards  a  tutor  of  mathema- 
tics at  Harvard,  and  at  the  Phillip  Academy  at 
Exeter,  and  the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northamp- 
ton. He  wrote  clever  tales  and  verses  at  this  pe- 
riod, humorons  and  sentimental. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  connting- 
house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomns  H.  Perkins,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Canton  trade.  He  remained 
faithful  to  the  discharge  of  the  routine  duties  of 
this  occupation  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
necessities  of  a  poetic  and  naturally  desi)ondeT]t 
nature,  however,  grew  upon  him,  and  demanded 
other  employment  for  his  faculties.  In  the  winter 
of  1880  he  found  relief  in  a  business  tour  to  £ng* 
land  and  thence  to  the  'West  Indies,  of  which  his 
Ijuthful  fViend  and  biographer,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Ghanning,  has  preserved  some  interesting  memo- 
rials. His  letters  on  the  journey  are  spirited  and 
abounding  with  character ;  thoughtful  on  serious 
points  and  amusing  in  the  lighter. 

Returning  home  in  the  summer  of  1881,  he 
abandoned  mercantile  life  and  sought  a  home  in 
the  West  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Cincinnati, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  stndv  of  the  law 
with  his  friend  the  Hon.  Timothy  Walker.  He 
studied  laboriously  and  conscientiously ;  but  the 
toil  was  too  severe  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
for  an  infirm  constitution,  and  a  scrupulous  con- 
science was  still  more  in  the  way.  Ilis  pen  of- 
fered the  next  field,  and  he  laid  on  the  sn.fting 
foundation  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  some 
of  the  corner-stcmes  of  tlie  "  Literature  of  the 
West."  He  conducted  the  Western  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, and  edited  the  Evening  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  paper  which  he  purchased  in  the  winter 
of  1835,  and  nnited  with  the  Cincinnati  Mirror 
then  published  by  Mr.  William  D.  Gallaglier  and 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  who  has  been  since  pro- 
minently associated  with  the  Louisville  Gazette. 
The  last  mentioned  gentleman  remarks  of  his 
friend's  powers,  **  Had  Mr.  Perkins  devoted  him- 
self to  humorous  literature  he  would  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  American  writers  in  that  line."* 
His  fancy  was  fresli  and  original ;  and  his  descrip- 
tive talent,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Channing's  collect 
tion  of  his  writings,  a  pleasurable  and  ready 
faculty. 

Literature,  however  meritorious,  was  hardly, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  a  sufficient  reliance. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  now  a  married  man  in  need  of  a 

*  CluQiilng'B  Memoir  snd  Writings  of  Perkins,  L  9L 


settled  support,  when  the  Mure  of  his  publisher 
induced  him  to  engage  in  rural  life.  Failing  in 
the  scheme  of  a  plantation  on  the  Ohio  he  to^  a 
few  acres  near  Cincinnati  with  the  view  of  raising 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees.  To  aoqoire  infonnodon 
in  this  new  line,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  two  books  which  he  meditated  on 
the  ''  Constitutional  Opinions  of  Jndge  ManhaU,'' 
and  '^  Reminiscences  of  the  St.  Domingo  Insurrec- 
tion,'^ of  which  his  figither  had  been  an  ^e-wit- 
ness,  he  paid  a  risit  to  New  England.  Neither 
of  his  plans  was  carried  out;  but  a  new  and  ho- 
norable career  was  found  for  him  on  his  retom  to 
C.ncinnati  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  Wl- 
nister  at  Large,  amission  of  benevolence  to  which 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  brought 
his  characteristic  fervor  to  the  work,  and  gave  a 
practical  direction  to  the  charities  of  the  city ;  alms- 
giving, in  his  view,  being  bat  subordinate  to  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  in  the  self-respect  and  re- 
wards of  hibor.  He  also  identified  himself  witli 
the  cause  of  prison  discipline  and  reform,  and 
gave  much  attention  to  education.  He  was  a  ge- 
nerons  supporter  of  the  Mercantile  Libraiy  Asso- 
ciation of  Cincinnati.  He  was  tbe  first  President 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hi<<torical  Society  in  1844,  and 
w^as  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  Histo- 
rical Society ;  his  fondness  for  the  latter  pursuits 
being  liberally  witnessed  bj  his  publication,  The 
Annals  of  the  Weat^  and  his  subsequent  series  of 
historical  sketches  of  that  region  in  the  North 
American  Review  irom  1889  to  1847,  character- 
ized by  their  research  and  excellent  descriptive 
style.* 

In  the  ktter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Perkins  inte- 
rested himself  m  a  plan  of  Christian  Union,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  his  quick  sensitive  mind. 

His  death,  December  14,  1849,  was  under  me- 
lancholy circumstances.  He  bad  been  thrown, 
during  the  day,  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation 
by  the  supposed  loss  of  his  children,  who  had 
failed  to  return  home  at  a  time  appointed,  and  in 
the  evening  he  proposed  a  walk  to  recover  his 
spirits.  He  took  his  course  to  a  ferry-boat  on  the 
river,  and  in  a  st^te  of  depression  threw  himself 
into  the  stream  and  was  drowned. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  a  man  of  subtle  pow- 
ers, keen  and  delicate  perceptions,  of  honorable 
attainments  in  literature,  and  of  phihinthropic  use- 
fulness in  the  business  affairs  of  society. 

From  the  few  verses  preserved  in  the  interest- 
ing memoirs  by  Mr.  Chamnng,  who  has  traced 
his  career  with  an  unaffected  admiration  of  his 
virtues,  and  with  the  warmth  of  personal  firiend- 
ship,  we  select  two  passages  whicn  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  man. 

POVXBnr  AND  K1I0WU0>0& 

Ah,  dearest,  we  are  young  and  strong, 
With  ready  heart  and  ready  will 

To  tread  the  world's  bi  ight  paths  along ; 
But  poverty  is  stronger  BtilL 


*  The  art1e1«e  aro,  Fifty  Tears  of  Ohio,  Jolr,  18S9:  Evlj 
French  Trayellers  In  the  West,  Jsnuuy,  1889 ;  Enfttoh  Dlsoo- 
verlos  in  the  Ohio  Yallev.  July,  1889 ;  The  Border  War  of  the 
Beyolotion,  October,  1889  ;  The  Pioneers  of  Kentncky,  Jaaa- 
ary,  1846 ;  Bettiement  of  the  North- Western  Territory,  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  He  also  wrote  for  the  North  Ajnerican  Review  of 
January,  1800,  an  article  on  Austral ia:  and  for  the  New  York 
Bevlew,  Jaly,  1889,  an  article  on  The  French  Bevolatlon. 
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Yet,  my  d«ar  wife,  there  is  a  might 
Tliat  may  bid  poverty  defiance,-— 

The  might  of  knowledge ;  from  this  night 
Let  UB  on  her  put  our  reliance. 

Armed  with  her  sceptre,  to  an  hour 
We  may  condense  whole  years  and  ages ; 

Bid  tiie  departed,  by  her  power, 
Arise,  and  talk  with  seers  and  sagesL 

Her  word,  to  teach  us,  may  bid  stop 
The  noonday  sun ;  yea,  she  is  able 

To  make  an  ocean  of  a  drop, 
Or  spread  a  kingdom  on  our  table. 

In  her  great  name  we  need  but  call 
Scott,  i:tehiller,Shaks|>eare,  and,  behold  t 

The  suffering  Mary  snules  on  all, 
And  FaLstaff  riots  as  of  old. 

Then,  wherefore  should  we  leave  thishenrth, 
Our  books,  and  all  our  pleasant  labor-. 

If  we  can  have  the  whole  round  earth. 
And  still  retain  our  home  and  neighbours  f 

TVliy  wish  to  ronm  in  other  lands? 

Or  mourn  that  ix)vcrty  hath  bound  us! 
IVe  have  our  hearts,  our  heads,  our  hands, 

Enough  to  live  on, — friends  around  us, — 

And,  more  than  all,  have  hope  and  love. 

Ah,  dearest,  while  those  lust,  be  sure 
That,  if  there  be  a  GoJ  above, 

We  are  not  and  cannot  be  poorl 


OH  TH>  DSATH  OV  ▲  TOriTO  OHIU>. 

stand  back,  uncovered  stand,  for  lo  I 

The  parents  who  have  lost  their  child 
Bow  to  the  majesty  of  woe  1 

fie  came,  a  herald  from  above, — 
Pure  from  his  God  he  came  to  them. 

Teaching  new  duties,  deeper  love ; 
And,  like  the  boy  of  Bethlehem, 

He  grew  in  stature  and  in  grace. 

Prom  the  sweet  spirit  of  his  face 

They  learned  a  new,  more  heavenly  joy, 
And  were  tlie  better  for  their  boy. 

But  God  hath  taken  whom  he  gave. 
Recalled  the  messenger  he  sent! 

And  now  beside  the  infant's  grave 
The  spirit  of  the  strong  is  bent 

But  though  the  tears  must  flow,  the  heart 

Ache  with  a  vacant,  strange  distress,— 
Ye  did  not  from  your  infant  part 

When  his  clear  eye  grew  meaningless. 
That  eye  is  beaming  still,  and  still 

Upon  his  Father's  errand  he. 
Tour  own  dear,  briglit,  unearthly  boy, 
Worketh  the  kind,  mysterious  will. 

And  from  this  fount  of  bitter  grief 
Will  bring  a  stream  of  joy ; — 

O,  may  this  be  your  faith  and  your  relief! 

Then  will  the  world  be  full  of  him  ;  the  sky, 

With  all  its  placid  myriads,  to  your  eye 

Will  tell  of  him;  the  wind  will  breathe  his  tone; 

And  slumbering  in  the  midnight,  they  alone. 
Your  father  and  your  child,  will  hover  nigh. 
Believe  in  him,  behold  him  everjrwhere, 
And  sin  will  die  within  you, — earthly  care 
Fall  to  its  earth, — and  heavenward,  side  by  side. 
Ye  shall  go  up  beyond  this  realm  of  storms. 
Quick  and  more  quick,  till,  welcomed  there  abovs, 
His  voice  shall  bid  von,  in  the  might  of  love, 
Lay  down  these  weeds  of  earth,  and  wear  your  na- 
tive formsL 
70L.  n. — 84 
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BfixsoN  J.  LofisiNO,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was 
born  ill  the  town  of  Beekman,  Dntchess  County, 
K.  Y.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Hol- 
land in  1670,  and  were  the  first  settlers  in  the 
county.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  English  settlers  on  Long  Island,  who  came 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  and  intermarried  with 
the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York. 

At  a  common  district  school  Mr.  Lossing 
received  a  meagre  portion  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  yonng  Lossing,  after  pass- 
ing a  short  time  on  a  farm,  in  the  antnmn 
of  1826,  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in 
Poughkeepsie,  the  county  town  of  his  native 
place.  So  satisfactory  had  his  conduct  been  dur- 
ing this  period,  that  before  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  his  employer  made  him  an  offer  of 
poi'tnersliip  in  his  business,  which  was  accepted. 


^ 
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Meantime,  he  devoted  every  moment  of  leisure  to 
study,  altiiough  opportunities  as  yet  for  obtaining 
books  were  extremely  limited.  Hi^)  business  con- 
nexion proving  unsuccessful  he  relinquished  it, 
after  an  experiment  of  upwards  of  two  years ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1835,  he  became  joint  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraphy  the  leading 
weekly  paper  of  the  county.  The  co-partnership 
of  Killey  and  Lossing  continued  for  six  years. 

In  January,  1836,  was  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  small  semi-monthly  paper  entirely  de- 
voted to  literature,  entitled  The  Poughkeepsie 
CfUfkef^  which  was  solely  edited  by  Mr.  Los  ing. 
The  Casket  "wm  a  great  favorite  throughout 
Dutchess  and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  gave 
evident  token  of  the  correct  taste  and  sound  judg' 
ment  of  its  youthful  editor.  Having,  moreover,  a 
taste  for  art,  and  being  desirous  of  illustrating  his 
little  periodical,  Mr.  Lossing  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  J.  A.  Adams,  the  eminent  wood- 
engraver  in  the  city  of  New  York,  pleased  with  the 
practical  application  of  engraving  to  his  editorial 
business.  The  same  autumn  he  went  to  New 
York  to  seek  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  pen- 
oil  by  drawing  in  the  Academy  of  Design. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Lossing  was  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Family  Maga- 
zine, which  work  he  also  illustrated  in  a  superior 
manner.  He  now  became  permanently  settled  in 
New  York  as  an  engraver,  but  continued  his  busi- 
ness connexion  in  Poughkeepr^ie  until  the  autumn 
of  1841.  While  engaged  throughout  the  day  in 
his  increasing  engraving  business,  he  performed 
his  editorial  labors  at  night  and  early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  same  period,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1840-il,  wrote  a  valuable  little  volume 
entitled  An  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts^ 
which  was  published  as  No.  108  of  Harpers'  Fa- 
mily Library.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Setenty* 
Six,  consisting  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages 
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royal  octavo,  and  illustrated  by  seventy  engrav- 
ings; and  shortly  after,  produced  three  biogra- 
Ehieal  and  historical  pami>lilets  of  upwards  of  one 
undred  pages  each ;  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages. 
This,  and  the  subsequent  year,  ho  also  edited  a 
small  paper  entitled  The  loung  Pe^ypys  Mirror^ 
published  by  Edward  Walker,  which  met  with  a 
ready  reception  from  that  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  June,  1848,  Mr.  Los^ing  conceived  the  idea 
and  plan  of  the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  defined  the  size  of  the  pro]  >osed  pages ; 
drew  some  rough  sketches  in  8e])ia  as  indications 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
the  illustrations,  and  with  a  gencnd  description 
of  the  plan  of  his  work,  submitted  it  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  McsM*s.  Ilai-per  and  Bi-i  thers. 
Fonr  days  afterwards  they  had  concluded  a  bar- 
gain widi  him,  involving  an  expenditure  of  much 
labor  and  many  tliousands  of  dollars ;  and  some- 
thing within  a  month  afterwards  Mr.  Lossing  was 
on  his  way  to  the  battle-fields  andotlier  localities  of 
interest  connected  with  the  war  for  Independence. 
In  the  collection  of  his  material,  he  travelled  up- 
wards of  nine  tlionsand  miles,  not  in  a  continuous 
Journey  from  place  to  place,  but  a  series  of  jour- 
neys, undertaken  whenever  he  could  leave  his  re- 
gular business,  the  supervision  of  which  ho  never 
omitted.  Although  the  Field  Book  was  upwards 
of  four  years  in  hand,  yet  the  aggregate  time  oc- 
cupied in  travelling,  making  sketches  and  notes, 
draAving  a  large  portion  of  the  pictures  on  the 
blocks  for  engraving,  and  writing  the  work,  wad 
only  about  twenty  months.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  thirty  numbers,  the  first  issued  on  the 
first  of  June,  1850;  tlie  last  in  December,  1852. 
It  was  just  beginning  to  be  widely  and  generally 
known,  and  was  enjo3*ing  a  rapidly  increasing 
sale,  when  the  great  conflagration  of  the  Harperb^ 
establishment  in  1858  destroyed  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  edition.  It  was  out  of  print  for  a 
year,  but  a  new  and  revised  edition  was  put  to 
press  in  March,  1855. 

During  portions  of  185o-54,  Mr.  Lossing  devot- 
ed much  time  to  the  preparation  of  an  Illustrated 
History  of  the  United  States  for  schot)ls  and  fami- 
lies ;  and  early  in  1865  completed  a  work  of  four 
hundred  pages  which  he  en.titled  Our  Country- 
meUy  containing  numerous  brief  sketches  with 
T>ortraits  on  wood  of  remarkable  persons  eminent 
by  their  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

During  the  last  three  years,  Mr.  Lossing  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  an  elaborate 
illustrated  history  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  a 
history  of  the  French  Empire  in  America ;  each 
to  be  uniform  in  bize  of  page  and  style  with  his 
Field  Book.  He  has  also  formed  an  asscJciation  with 
Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  well  known  throughout  the 
west  as  an  indefatigable  collector  of  traditions, 
manuscripts,  journals,  lettera,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
history  and  biography  of  the  settlements  and  set- 
tlers beyond  the  Alleganies,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
producing  a  series  of  volumes  commencing  with 
the  life  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  also  contributed  many  valuable 

{)«pers  to  various  publications  of  the  day,  cspecial- 
y  to  Harpers*  Magazine,  in  a  »eries  of  American 


biographical  articles  in  which  his  pen  and  pencil 
ore  equally  employed. 

AKS  S.  STEPHENS. 

Mrs.  Stephbks  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  She 
married  at  an  early  age  and  removed  to  Portland, 
Maine,  where  she  commenced  and  continned  for 
some  time,  the  Portland  Magazine.  In  1886  she 
edited  the  Portland  Sketch  Book,  a  collection  of 
Miscellanies  by  the  writers  of  the  state.  She 
afterwards  removed  with  her  husband  to  New 
York,  where  she  has  since  resided. 
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A  tale  fh)in  )ier  pen,  Mary  Dentent^  won  a 
prize  of  four  hundreu  dollars  offered  by  one  oftho 
periodicals,  and  its  publication  brought  the  autlior 
prominently  forward  as  a  popular  writer  for  the 
magazines,  to  which  she  has  contributed  a  largo 
number  of  tales,  sketches,  and  poems.  Her  last 
and  most  elaborate  work  is  the  novel  of  Ibshion 
and  Famine^  a  story  of  the  contrasts  of  city  life. 
It  is  of  the  intense  school,  and  contains  many 
scenes  of  questionable  taste  and  probability,  with 
much  tliat  is  excellent  in  de^^ription  and  the 
dehueation  of  chanicter.  One  of  tne  best  drawn 
personages  of  the  book  is  a  well  to  do  and  kindly 
nuckster  woman  of  Fulton  Market.  The  scenes 
about  her  stall,  and  at  the  farm  whose  abundance 
constantly  rei)leni>hes  her  stock,  are  in  a  plen.<ant 
vein.  The  chief  interest  of  the  plot  centres  on  a 
trial  for  murder,  and  the  scenes  connected  with  it 
are  written  with  energy  and  effect.  We  present 
the  introduction  of  the  Strawberry  Girl  to  tho 
market-woman  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  book. 

THE   STBAirBSSST    GISL. 

lJk«  wild  flowers  on  the  iDoantaln  dde, 

GoodneM  may  be  of  any  soil ; 
Yet  lnt«nect,in  all  its  pride. 

And  energy,  wiib  pau  and  toll, 
Hath  never  wrought  a  holier  thing 

Than  Charity  In  humble  birth. 
Ood'8  brightest  anpel  »tO(ip»  hla  wing. 

To  meet  do  muca  of  HeAvca  on  ewtk 

The  morning  had  r.ot  fully  downed  on  New  York, 
vet  itB  approach  wns  visible  everywhere  amid  the 
fine  scenery  around  the  city.  The  dim  shadows 
piled  above  Weeliawken  were  warming  up  with 
purple,  streaked  heie  and  there  with  threads  of  rwy 
gold.  The  waters  of  the  Hudson  heaved  and  rippled 
to  the  glow  of  yellow  and  crimFon  light,  that  came 
and  went  in  fltishes  on  each  idle  curl  of  the  waves. 
Long  Island  lay  in  the  near  distnnce  like  a  thick, 
purplish-  cloud,  throrgh  wliieh  the  dim  outline  of 
house,  tree,  moat  and  spire  loome<l  mistily,  like  half- 
formed  objects  on  a  camera  obscura. 

i^ilence — ^that  strange,  dead  silence  that  broods 
over  a  scene  crowded  with  slumberirff  life — lay  upon 
the  city,  broken  only  by  the  nimble  of  vegetable 
carta  and  the  jar  of  milk-cans,  as  they  rolled  up  from 
the  different  ferries ;  or  tlie  half-emothered  roar  of 
some  steamboat  putting  into  its  dock,  freighted  with 
sleeping  possengdra. 

After  a  little,  symptoms  of  aroused  life  became 
visible  about  the  wharvea  Grocers,  carmen,  and 
huckster-women  began  to  swarm  around  the  pro- 
vision boats,  llie  markets  nearest  the  water  were 
opened,  and  soon  became  theatres  of  active  buiUeL 

The  first  market  opened  that  day  was  in  Fulton 
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street  Ab  the  morning  deepened,  pilee  of  vegetables, 
loads  of  beef,  hampers  of  fruit,  heaps  of  luscious 
batter,  cnges  of  poultry,  canary  birds  swarming  in 
their  wiry  prisons,  forests  of  green-house  plants, 
horse-radish  grinders  with  their  reeking  machines, 
venders  of  hot  coffee,  root  beer  and  dough  nuts,  all 
with  men,  women,  and  childrens  warming  in,  over, 
and  among  them,  like  so  many  ants,  hard  at  work, 
filled  the  spacious  ai-ena,  but  late  a  range  of  silent, 
naked,  and  gloomy  looking  stalls.  Then  carts,  laden 
and  groaning  beneath  a  weight  of  food,  came  rolling  • 
up  to  this  great  mart,  cn>w<ling  each  avenue  with 
fresh  supplies.  All  was  life  and  eagerness.  Stout 
men  ana  bright-faced  women  moved  through  the 
verdant  chaos,  arranging,  working,  chatting,  all  full 
of  life  and  enterprise,  while  the  rattling  of  carts  out- 
side, and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sounds  evei-y- 
where,  bespoke  a  great  city  aroused,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  from  slumber. 

Slowly  there  arose  oat  of  this  cheerful  confusion, 
forms  of  homely  beauty,  £hat  an  artist  or  a  thinking 
man  might  have  loved  to  look  upon.  The  butchers' 
stalls,  but  late  a  desolate  range  of  gloomy  beams, 
were  reddening  with  fresh  joints,  many  uf  them 
festooned  with  fragrant  brauehes  and  gorgeous 
garden  flowers.  The  butchers  standing,  each  by  his 
stall,  with  snow-white  apron,  and  an  eager,  joyous 
look  of  traffic  on  his  face,  formed  a  display  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  both  picturesque  and  pleasant  to  con- 
te.  II  plate. 

The  frui^.  and  vegetable  stands  were  now  loaded 
with  d  imp,  green  vegetables,  each  humble  root  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiar  tint,  often  arranged  with  a  sin- 
gular taste  for  color,  unconsciously  possessed  by  the 
womAn  who  exercised  no  little  skill  m  setting  off  her 
stand  to  advantage. 

There  was  one  vegetable  stand  to  which  we  would 
draw  the  reader^s  particular  attention ;  not  escactly 
ai  a  type  of  the  others,  for  there  was  something  so 
unlike  all  the  rest,  both  in  this  stall  and  its  occupant, 
that  it  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  any  per- 
son possessed  of  the  slightest  artistical  taste.  It  was 
like  the  arrangement  of  a  picture,  that  long  table 
heaped  with  fruit,  the  freshest  vegetables,  and  the 
bi'igiitest  flowers,  ready  for  the  day's  traffic  Rich 
scarlet  radishes  glowing  up  through  their  foliage  of 
tender  green,  were  contrasted  with  young  onions 
swelling  out  from  their  long  emerald  stalks,  snowy 
and  transparent  as  so  many  great  pearls.  'Turnips, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  heti's  egg,  anil  nearly  as  white, 
just  taken  fresh  and  fragrant  from  the  soil,  lay 
against  heads  of  lettuce,  tinged  with  crisp  and  green- 
ish gold,  piled  against  the  deep  blackish  green  of 
spinach  and  water-cresses,  all  moist  with  dew,  or  wet 
with  bright  water-drops  that  had  supplied  its  place, 
and  taking  a  deeper  tint  from  the  golden  contrast 
These  with  the  red  glow  of  strawberries  in  their 
luscious  prime,  piled  togetlier  in  masses,  and  shaded 
with  fresh  grape  leaves;  bouquets  of  roses,  liya- 
einths,  violets,  and  other  fragrant  blossoms,  lent  their 
perfume  and  the  glow  of  their  rich  colors  to  the 
coarser  children  of  the  soil,  and  would  have  been  an 
object  pleasant  to  look  upon,  independent  of  the  fine 
old  woman  who  sat  complacently  on  her  little  stool, 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  in  tranquil  expectation  of 
customers  that  were  sure  to  drop  in  as  the  morning 
deepened. 

And  now  the  traffic  of  the  day  commenced  in 
earnest  Servants,housekeepcr8,  and  grocers,  swarmed 
into  the  market  The  clinK  of  money — ^the  sound  of 
sharp,  eager  banter — the  dull  noise  of  the  butcher's 
cleaver,  were  heard  on  every  hand.^  ^  It  was  a  plea- 
sant scene,  for  every  face  looked  smiling  and  hnnpy. 
ting  air  seemed  to  liave  brighteueu  all 


The  soft  morning 
tilings  into  cheerfulness. 
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With  the  earliest  group  that  entered  Fulton  market 
that  morning  was  a  girl,  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  but  tiny  m  her  form,  and  appearing  far 
more  juvenile  than  that  A  pretty  quilted  hooil,  of 
rose-colored  calico,  was  turned  back  from  her  face, 
which  seemed  naturally  delicate  and  pale ;  but  the 
fresh  air,  and  perhaps  a  shadowy  reflection  from  her 
hood,  gave  the  glow  of  a  rose-bud  to  her  cheeks. 
Still  there  was  anxiety  upon  her  young  face.  Her 
eyes  of  a  dark  violet  blue,  drooped  heavily  beneath 
their  black  and  curling  lashes,  if  any  one  from  the 
numerous  stalls  addressed  her;  for  a  small  splint 
basket  on  her  arm,  new  and  perfectly  empty,  was  a 
sure  indication  that  the  child  had  been  sent  to  make 
purchase ;  while  her  timid  air — the  blush  that  came 
and  went  on  her  face— bespoke  as  plainly  that  she 
was  altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  scene,  and  had 
no  regular  place  at  which  to  make  her  humble  bar- 
gains. The  child  seemed  a  waif  cast  upon  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  she  was  so  beautiful,  notwithstanding  her 
humble  dress  of  faded  and  darned  calico,  thut  at 
almost  every  stand  she  was  challenged  pleasantly  to 
piuse  and  nil  her  basket  But  she  only  cast  down 
ner  eyes  and  blushed  more  deeply,  as  with  her  little 
bare  feet  she  hurried  on  througn  the  labyrinth  of 
stalls,  toward  that  portion  of  the  market  occupied  by 
the  huckstei^women.  Here  she  began  to  slacKen  her 
pace,  and  to  look  about  her  with  no  inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

"  W  hat  do  you  want,  little  girl ;  anything  in  my 
wayT  was  repeated  to  her  once  or  twice  as  she 
moved  forward.  At  each  of  these  challenges  she 
would  pause,  look  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  then  pass  on  with  a  faint  wave  of  the 
head,  that  expressed  something  of  sad  and  timid  dis- 
appointment 

At  length  the  child — for  she  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  that— was  growing  pale,  and  her  eyes  turned 
with  a  sort  of  sharp  anxiety  from  one  face  to  another, 
when  suddenly  they  fell  upon  the  buxom  old  huck- 
ster-woman, whose  stall  we  have  described.  There 
was  something  in  the  good  dame's  appearance  that 
brought  an  eager  and  satisfied  look  to  that  pale  face. 
She  drew  elose  to  the  stand,  and  stood  for  some 
seconds,  gazing  timidly  on  the  old  womaiu  It  was  a 
pleasant  face,  and  a  comfortable,  portly  form  enough, 
that  the  timid  girl  gosed  upon.  Smooth  and  comely 
were  the  full  and  rounded  cheeks,  with  their  rich 
autumn  color,  dimpled  like  an  over-ripe  applei  Fat 
and  good-humored  enoushto  defy  wrinkles,  the  face 
looked  far  too  rosy  for  the  thick,  grey  hair  that  was 
shaded,  not  concealed,  by  a  cap  of  clear  white 
muslin,  with  a  broad,  deep  border,  and  tabs  that  met 
like  a  snowy  girth  to  support  the  firm,  double  chin. 
Never  did  your  eyes  dwell  upon  a  chin  so  full  of 
health  and  good  numor  as  tiiat  It  sloped  with  a 
sleek,  smiling  srace  down  from  the  plump  mouth, 
und  rolled  with  a  soft,  white  wave  mto  tlie  neck, 
scareely  leaving  an  outline,  or  the  want  of  one,  be- 
fore it  was  lost  in  the  white  of  that  muslin  kerchief, 
folded  so  neatly  beneath  the  ample  bosom  of  her 
gown.  Then  the  broad  linen  apron  of  bine  and 
white  check,  girdine  her  waist,  ana  flowing  over  the 
smooth  rotundity  of  person,  was  a  living  proof  of  the 
ripeness  and  wholesome  state  of  her  merchandise.— 
I  tell  you,  reader,  that  woman,  take  her  for  ail  in 
all,  wns  one  to  draw  the  attention,  aye,  and  the  love 
of  a  child,  who  had  come  forth  barerooted  and  alon6 
in  search  of  kindnesdi 


BALFH  HOYT. 

Mr.  HoTT,  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems 
which  liAvo  become  popular  favorites  throuffh 
their  spirit  and  siiioenty)  is  a  clergyman  of  tno 
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Protestant  Gpisoopal  Clinrch  in  New  York,  He 
is  a  nfttive  of  tJie  eitj.  Rio  earlj  jmn  were 
passed  in  the  coimtr;  on  Long  laUuid.  He  bad 
the  benotit  of  a  (nxxl  edncntion,  nnd  aH-er  some 
practice  at  various  mecbanical  pursuits,  became 
himself  a  t«acher  in  turn,  wrote  occaaionollj  for 
tbo  newspapers,  and  in  1B42  took  orders  in  the 
church.  In  184S  the  church  of  the  Good  Sliep- 
herd  was  organized  as  the  result  of  the  mission- 
ary lalmrs  of  Mr,  Huyt,  who  has  nnoe  continued 
its  minister,  supporting  its  feeble  fortrniesthrongfa 
mauj  privations.  He  has  lutt^rlj  resided  at  a 
cottage  pleoKflntly  situated  on  t)ie  high  gninnd  in 
the  rear  of  tlje  Palisades,  at  the  vill(i(,'e  of  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York ;  and  he  has 
there  shown  his  accustomed  spirit  and  ocdvitj, 
hli  liunible  home  being  parti;  the  vaA  of  hia 
own  hands,  while  a  simpto  but  convenient  cbnrch, 
of  small  but  suflicient  dimeni^ions,  on  the  main 
street  of  the  Tillage,  has  been  built  h^  his  own 
labor  and  ingenuity,  ivitli  moderate  aid  from  his 
friends.  He  holds  religious  eervices  there  a  port 
Df  each  Snnduy, 


Ur.  HoTt's  poems  are  simple  in  expremOD,  and 
of  a  delicate  moral  or  devout  sentiment.  They 
touch  tenderly  upon  the  disnjipointments  of  life, 
with  a  wrrowftil  retrain.  In  another  mood  his 
Terse  is  hopeful  and  animated.  The  title  of  his 
longest  poem,  The  Chawit  of  Lif%  which  is  but 
a  fragmentary  conniosition,  indicates  the  burden 
of  his  song;  which  is  of  the  common  feelings, 
lonnngs,and  experiences  of  theworld.  A  cheer- 
ful love  of  nature,  an  eye  for  the  pictnresqne,  a 
quaint  originality  of  ezpreesion,  are  exhibited  in 
many  of  his  poems,  which  have  already  found 
their  way  into  the  popnlar  collectiixis  of  the 
Bchool-lnooka. 


T,ip»  «t  the  alnmberer'a  window  pone, 


Break,  break  from  the  eneliBiit«rV  chain. 

Away,  nway  I 
Tis  winter,  yet  there  Is  no  wnnd 


Alons  the 
iisat  npoi 
It  gently  there, 


their  battleground. 


The  jocund  fleldi  would  nuaqnarade  ; 

Fantvlicaceael 
Tree,  shrub,  and  lawn,  and  lonely  glade 

Have  cnst  their  green. 
And  joined  the  reiel,  all  arrayed 

So  white  and  clean. 
E'en  Uie  old  potto,  that  hold  the  ban 

And  the  old  gate, 
Foigetftil  of  their  wintry  wars. 

And  age  sedate. 
High  capped,  and  plumed,  like  white  hnsun, 

Utand  Uiere  in  itate. 
The  drifts  are  bannng  by  the  sill. 

The  eaves,  the  door; 
The  hay-stack  has  become  a  hill; 

All  covered  o'er 
Tlie  wsgon,  loaded  for  the  miU 

The  eve  before^ 
Marin  brings  the  water-pail. 

But  Where's  the  well  f 
Jjke  magic  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Most  itrange  to  tell. 
All  vanished,  cnrb,  and  crank,  and  rail  I 

How  deep  it  fell  I 
The  wood-pile  too  is  playing  hide ; 

The  axe,  the  log. 
The  kenaet  of  that  friend  so  tried, 

(The  oil]  watoh-dw,) 
The  grindstone  standing  by  its  side, 

Are  all  now  vteog. 
The  bmtling  cock  looks  out  aghast 

From  his  high  ihed; 
No  spot  to  Kratch  him  a  repast 

Up  cnrrea  his  head. 
Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blast. 

And  back  to  bed. 
Old  drowny  dobbin,  at  the  call. 

Amazed,  awakfa ; 
Out  from  the  window  of  hia  stall 

A  viewhelAkee; 
'WhUe  tliick  and  fiuter  seem  to  Ul 

The  silent  flakes. 
The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chitne 

Their  morning  moaD ; 
Like  Memnon'i  mnuc  of  old  time 


That 


«of  at 


Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  sp<^, 
Down,  down  they  go. 


Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  pleasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retirel 

Aud  ye  profane  t 
A  hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 

Ooes  up  again. 
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Opee  where  the  gems  of  Jndah  shine, 

(Sweet  miustrelsie  1) 
How  eoare  each  heart  with  eaeh  fiur  line. 

Oh  God,  to  Thee  I 

Around  the  altar  low  they  bend. 

Devout  in  prayer ; 
As  snowB  upon  the  roof  desceiidt 

So  angels  there 
Come  down  that  household  to  defend 

With  gentle  care. 

Now  sings  the  kettle  o*er  the  blaze ; 
^    The  buckwheat  heaps ; 
Rare  Mooha,  worth  an  Arab's  prat:^e. 

Sweet  Susan  steeps ; 
The  old  round  stana  her  nod  obeys, 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare 

The  Mnqnet  near ; 
Soon  busy  appetites  are  there ; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  of  the  ample  (are. 

With  thanka  sincere. 

Now  tiny  snow-birds  venture  nigh 

From  copse  and  spray, 
(Sweet  strangers !  with  the  winter's  sky 

To  pass  away ;) 
And  gather  crumbs  in  full  supply, 

For  adl  the  day. 

Let  now  the  busy  hours  begin : 

Out  rolls  the  churn ; 
Forth  hastes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 

The  brush  to  bum ; 
Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  and  spin, 

"Till  night's  return. 

To  delve  his  threshing  John  must  hie ; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy ; 

How  wades  he  through  I 
While  dainty  milkmaids  slow  and  shy. 

His  track  pursue^ 

Each  to  the  hour*s  allotted  care ; 

To  shell  the  com ; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair ; 

The  sleigh  t'  adorn ; 
Ab  cheerfid,  tranquil,  frosty,  fair. 

Speeds  on  the  morn. 

While  mounts  the  eddying  smoke  amain 

From  many  a  hearth. 
And  all  the  landscape  rings  again 

With  rustic  mirth ; 
So  gladsome  seems  to  every  swain 

The  snowy  earth. 

There  wandered  from  some  mystic  sphere, 

A  youth,  celestial,  down  to  earth ; 
So  strangely  fiur  seemed  all  things  here. 

He  e'en  would  crave  a  mortal  birth ; 
And  soon,  a  rosy  boy,  he  woke, 

A  dweller  in  some  stately  dome ; 
Soft  sunbeams  on  his  vision  broke. 

And  this  low  world  became  his  homei 

Ah,  cheated  child  I     Could  he  but  know 

Sad  soul  of  mine,  what  thou  and  1 1 
The  bud  would  never  wish  to  blow, 

The  nestling  never  long  to  fly; 
Perfdming  the  regardless  air. 

High  soaring  into  empty  space ; 
A  blossom  ripening  to  despair, 

A  flight— without  a  restmg  place  I 


How  bright  to  him  life's  opening  morn  I 

No  cloud  to  intercept  a  ray ; 
The  rose  had  then  no  hidden  thorn, 

The  tree  of  life  knew  no  decay. 
How  greeted  oft  his  wondering  soul 

The  fairy  shapes  of  childish  joy, 
Ab  gnily  on  the  moments  stole 

And  still  grew  up  the  blooming  boy. 

How  gently  played  the  odorous  air 

Among  his  wavy  locks  of  gold. 
His  eye  how  bright,  his  cheek  how  fair. 

As  still  youth's  summer  days  were  told. 
Seemed  each  succeeding  hour  to  tell 

Of  tome  more  rare  unfolding  grace ; 
Some  swifter  breeze  his  sail  to  swell. 

And  press  the  voyager  apace  I 

He  roved  a  swain  of  some  sweet  vale, 

Or  climbed,  a  daring  mountaineer ; 
And  oft,  ur>on  the  passing  gale, 

His  merry  song  we  used  to  hear ; 
Might  none  e'er  mount  a  fleeter  steed. 

His  glittering  chariot  none  outvie, 
Or  village  mart,  or  roral  mead, 

Ihe  hero  he  of  heart  and  eye. 

Anon  a  wishful  glance  he  cast 

Where  storied  thrones  their  empire  hold. 
And  soon  beyond  the  billowy  Vast 

He  leaped  upon  the  shores  of  old! 
He  sojourned  long  in  classic  halls. 

At  learnings  feast  a  favored  guest. 
And  oft  withm  imperial  walls. 

He  tasted  all  delights,  save— rest  I 

It  was  a  restless  soul  he  boro. 

And  all  unquenchable  its  fire ; 
Nor  banquet,  pomp,  nor  golden  store. 

Could  e'er  appease  its  high  desire. 
And  yet  woula  ne  the  phantom  band 

So  oft  deceiving  still  pursue, 
Delicious  sweets  in  every  land. 

But  ah,  not  lasting,  pure,  or  truel 

He  knelt  at  many  a  gorgeous  shrine; 

Reclined  in  love's  volnptuous  bowers; 
Yet  did  his  weary  soul  repine, 

WeT«  listless  still  the  lingering  hours. 
Then  sped  an  argoeie  to  bear 

Tlie  sated  truant  to  his  home, 
But  sorrow's  sombre  cloud  was  there, 

Twas  dark  in  all  that  stately  domei 

Was  rent  at  last  life's  ttar  disguise. 

And  that  Immortal  taught  to  know- 
He  had  been  wandering  from  the  skies, 

Alas,  how  long— alas,  how  low. 
Deluded, — but  the  dream  was  done ; 

A  conqueror, — but  his  banner  fdrled ; 
The  race  was  over,— he  had  won, — 

But  found  his  prise— a  worthless  World ! 

Oh  Earth,  he  sighed,  and  gated  afiir, 

How  thou  encnmberest  my  wing  1 
My  home  is  yonder  radiant  star. 

But  thither  thee  I  cannot  bring. 
How  have  I  tried  thee  long  and  well. 

But  never  found  thy  joys  sincere. 
Now,  now  my  soul  resolves  to  sell 

Thy  treasures  strewn  around  me  here  I 

The  flatteries  I  so  long  have  stored 

In  memory's  cnsket  one  by  one. 
Must  now  be  stricken  from  the  hoard ; 

The  day  of  tinselled  joy  is  donel 
Here  go  the  useless  jewets  1  see 

The  solden  lustre  they  impart  I 
But  vain  the  smiles  of  earth  for  me, 

Thiey  caimot  gQd  a  broken  heart  1 
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Teb  world  fob  bau  I — ^Hang  out  the  sign ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Wholl  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  free  I 
"lis  going  I — ^yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
111  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring ; — 

The  World  at  Auction  here  to-dny  I 

It  is  a  j^lorious  thine  to  see ; 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore  1 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be : 

For  sale !    It  shall  be  mine  no  more : 
Come,  tarn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear ; 
Tis  going — going!     I  must  sell  1 

Who  bids  1    Who'll  buy  the  Splendid  Tear  1 

Here's  Wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold. 

Who  bids  i  but  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold ; 

Wholl  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care ! 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trsce ; 
Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  liill  and  plain ; 

Wholl  buy  himself  a  Burial  Place ! 

Here's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

Tliat  beauty  flings  around  the  heart  I 
I  know  its  power,  alas,  too  well  I 

Tis  going  I     Love  and  I  must  part  I 
Must  part !    What  can  I  more  with  Love  I 

All  over  tlie  enchanter's  reign ! 
Who'll  buy  the  plunioless,  dying  dove. 

An  hour  of  bliss, — an  age  of  Pain  1 

And  Friendship, — rarest  gem  of  earth, 

(Who  e'er  hath  found  the  jewel  hist) 
Frail,  fickle,  false  and  little  worth. 

Who  bids  for  Friendship--As  it  is ! 
Tis  going — going  1 — Hear  the  cidl ; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice! — ^Tis  very  low  ! 
"Twas  once  my  liope,  my  stay,  my  nil. 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go  1 

Fame  I  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  ffilded  name! 
Ye  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy  I 

How  much  for  Fame  I  How  much  for  Fame  1 
Hear  how  it  thunders  I  would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned, 
Kow  purchase,  and  a  world  command  I— » 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned  I 

Sweet  star  of  Hope  I  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast, 
Save  this  desponding  one  of  mine, 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  friend  nnd  best  I 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life. 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain ; 
But  Hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife. 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again. 

And  Song  1 — ^For  sale  my  tuneless  lute ; 

Sweet  solace,  mine  no  more  to  hold ; 
The  chords  that  charmed  my  soul  are  mute, 

I  cannot  wake  the  notes  of  old  t 
Or  e'en  were  mine  a  wizard  shell, 

Could  chain  a  world  in  raptures  high ; 
Yet  now  a  sad  fiirewell !— forewell  1 

Must  on  its  lost  faint  echoes  die. 

Ambition,  fioshion,  show,  and  pride, 

I  part  from  all  jfor  ever  now ; 
GrieSr  is  an  overwhelming  tide, 

Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  bow. 
Poor  heart  1  distracted,  ah,  so  long. 

And  still  its  aching  tiirob  to  hwr ; 
How  broken,  that  was  once  so  strong ; 

How  heavy,  once  so  free  from  care. 


Ah,  cheating  earth  1— could  man  but  know, 

Sod  soul  of  mine,  what  thou  and  I^ — 
The  bud  would  never  wish  to  blow. 

The  nestling  never  long  to  fly  1 
Perfuming  the  regardless  air; 

High  soaring  into  empty  space ; 
A  blossom  ripening  to  despair, 

A  flight — without  a  resting  place  I 

No  more  for  me  life's  fitful  dream ; 

Bright  vision,  vanishing  away  I 
My  bark  requires  a  deeper  stream ; 

My  sinking  soul  a  surer  stay. 
By  death,  stem  sheriff  I  all  bereft, 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 
The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left,— 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  God. 


Fve  a  liking  for  this  "  striking," 

If  we  only  do  it  well ; 
Firm,  defiant,  like  a  giant, 

Strike !— and  make  the  effort  teQ  I 


One  another,  working  brother. 

Let  us  freely  now  advise: 
For  reflection  and  correction 

Help  to  make  us  great  and  wiseu 

Work  and  wages,  say  the  sages, 

Go  for  ever  hand  in  hand ; 
As  the  motion  of  an  ocean. 

The  supply  and  the  demand. 

My  advice  is,  strike  for  prices 

Nobler  far  than  sordia  coin ; 
Strike  with  terror,  sin  and  error. 

And  let  man  and  master  join. 

Every  failing,  now  prevailing. 
In  the  heart  or  in  the  head, — 

Make  no  clamor — ^take  the  hammer — 
Drive  it  down, — and  strike  it  dead  I 

Much  the  chopping,  lopping,  propping. 

Carpenter,  we  have  to  do. 
Ere  the  plnmmet,  from  the  summit^ 

Mark  our  moral  fabric  true. 

Take  the  measure  of  false  pleasure'; 

Try  each  action  by  the  square ; 
Strike  a  chalk-line  for  your  walk-line : 

Strike,  to  keep  your  footsteps  there  I 

The  foundation  of  creation 
Lies  in  Truth's  unerring  laws ; 

Man  of  mortar,  there's  no  shorter 
Way  to  base  a  righteous  cause. 

Every  builder,  painter,  gilder, 
Man  of  leather,  man  of  clothes. 

Each  mechanic  in  a  panic 
With  the  way  his  labor  goes. 

Let  him  reason  thus  in  season ; 

Strike  the  root  of  all  his  wrong, 
Cease  his  quarrels,  mend  his  morals. 

And  be  happy,  rich,  and  strong. 

WnXIB  OATLOBD  OLABK.— LEWIS  GATLOED 

CLABK. 

The  twin  brothers  Clark  were  bom  at  Otisoo, 
Onondaga  connty,  New  York,  in  the  year  1810. 
Their  father  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  a  man  of  reading  and  observation. 
Willis,  on  the  completion  of  his  ednoation,  nnder 
the  care  of  this  parent  and  the  Rev.  George  Col- 
ton,  a  relative  on  his  mother's  side,  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  commenced  a  weekly 
periodical  similar  in  plan  to  the  New  York  Mir- 
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ror.  It  W&9  nnsQccess-fhl  and  soon  disoontinaed. 
He  next  became  an  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brantley,  a  Baptist  clergyman  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Soath  Carolina),  in  the 
editorship  of  the  CoUitnbian  Star,  a  religious 
newspaper.  He  retired  from  this  position  to 
take  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the 
oldest  daily  Journal  of  tiiat  city.  IIo  became  its 
proprietor,  and  continued  his  connexion  with  it 
until  his  death. 

One  of  the  most  sncoessM  of  Clark^s  literary 
productions  was  the  Ollapodiana^  a  series  of  brief 
essays,  anecdotes,  and  observations,  continued 
from  month  to  month  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  of  which  his  brother  Lewis  had  become 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  1836  to  Anne  P. 
Caldcleugh,  tlie  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  attacked  by  consumption,  and 
died  not  long  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband 
soon  followed  her,  falling  a  victim  to  a  lingering 
disease  in  June,  1841. 

Clark's  poems,  with  the  exception  of  The  Spirit 
of  Life — pronounced  befi)re  the  Franklin  Society 
of  Brown  University  in  1838 — .ire  brief,  and  were 
written  for  and  published  in  his  own  journals  and 
the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  day.  A  portion 
were  collected  in  a  volume  during  his  lifetime,  and 
a  coinnlete  edition  appeared  in  New  York  in  1847. 
His  Ollapodiana  have  also  been  collected,  with 
a  number  of  other  prose  sketches  and  his  poems, 
in  a  volume  of  his  Literary  Remain^  published 
in  1844. 

The  humors  and  sensibility  of  the  essayist  and 
poet,  aUke  witness  to  lijs  warm,  amiable  S3rm- 
pathles.  His  mirth  was  rollicking,  exuberant  in 
anJma.  spirits,  but  always  innocent,  while  his 
muse  dwelt  fondly  on  the  various  moods  of  na- 
ture, and  portrayed  domenio  tenderness  in  the 
consolations  of  its  darker  hours  of  sufiering  and 
death. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gatlobd  Clark  is  the  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  having  conducted 
that  periodical  since  its  third  volume  in  183i^  He 
has  become  widely  known  by  his  monthly  Sditor^s 
Table  and  Oomp  with  Readers  and  Correspond- 
ents,  embracing  a  collection  of  the  jests  and  on 
dits  of  the  day,  connected  by  a  light  running 
comment.  A  selection  from  the  Goeeip  was  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  in  1852,  with  the  title 
Knieh-Knache  from  an  Editi>r*s  Table*  and  a 
compliment  has  recently  been  paid  to  its  author 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume  containing  original  con- 
tributions by  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
day,  accompanied  by  their  portraits,  entitled  The 
Kniekerboelker  Memorial, 

A  soiro  or  mat. 

Tlie  spring  scented  buds  all  around  me  are  swell- 
ing, 
There  are  songs  in  the  stream,  there  is  health  in 
the  gale; 
A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling, 
As  float  the  pure  day-beams  o'er  mountain  and 
vale; 
The  desolate  reign  of  Old  Winter  is  broken. 


^  Mr  Cltrk  bad  prevloiisly  pabllthed  a  voltune  of  axtloles 
*»t>m  the  Knlekerboeker,  br  WMhlDrtoQ  Irving.  Mr.  Garr, 
Mr.  Sbeitoo,  and  otbersi  aptltled  The  Ktdckerbocker  Sketch^ 
Book, 


The  verdure  is  fresh  npon  every  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  revival  the  charm — and  a  token 
Of  love,  oh  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty  1  to  thee; 

The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning. 
And  flushes  the  clouds  that  begirt  his  career ; 

He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 
To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year. 

He    fills  with  rn^h  light  all  the    balm-breathing 
flowers. 
He  mounts  to  the  zenith,   and  laughs  on  the 

wave; 
He  wakes  into  music  the  green  forest-bowers. 
And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  rivers 
lave. 

Tlie  young  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion — 

He  timidly  sails  in  the  infinite  sky ; 
A  greeting  to  May,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 

He  pours,  on  tlie  west  wind's  fragrant  sigh : 
Around,  above,  there  are  peace  and  pleasure, 

The  woodlands  are  aingnig,  the  heaven  is  bright ; 
The  fields  are  unfoldiog  their  emerald  treasure, 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light 

Alas!  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom  I 

Tlie  spells  of  the  spring-time  arause  it  no  more; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  the  sheen  of  the  blos- 
som. 
The  frei^h-welling  fountain,  their  magic  is  o'er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  streams,  when  I  look  on  the 
flowers. 
They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone. 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long-vanished 
hours, 
And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

From  the  wide-spreading  earth,  from  the  limitless 
heaven, 

There    have  vanished   an    eloquent    glory  and 
gleam ; 
To  my  veiled  mind  no  more  is  the  influence  given. 

Which  coloreth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream : 
The  bloom-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth — 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  or  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  in  heaviness  sleepeth, 

Or  sees  but  my  youth,  and  the  visions  it  gav& 

Tet  it  is  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended, 
Tis  not  that  its  snow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow ; 
But  the  neumess  and  sweetness  of  Being  are  ended, 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witehery  now : 
The  shadows  of  death  o'er  my  path  have  been 
sweeping ; 
There  are  those  who  have  loved  me  debarred 
from  the  day ; 
The  ffreen  turf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are 
sleeping. 
And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away. 

It  is  shut  to  tlie  glow  of  this  present  existence. 

It  hears,  from  the  Past,  a  funeral  strain ; 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  high-seeminff  distance, 

Where  the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  garnered 
again; 
Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask-rose  cheek  shall 
nourish. 

Where  Grief  bears  no  longer  the  poLsonous  sting ; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  flourish. 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  spring. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hopes  which  to  others  are  given. 
Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 

I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  the 
heaven, 
I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 

And  if  genUe  Nature,  her  festival  keeping, 
Delights  not  my  bosom,  ah  I  do  not  condemn ; 
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O'er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping, 
For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with 
them. 

TO  m  BOT. 

Thou  hast  a  fair  unsullied  cheek, 

A  clear  and  dreaming  eye. 
Whose  bright  and  winning  glances  speak 

Of  life's  first  revelry ; 
And  on  thy  brow  no  look  of  care 
Comes  like  a  cloud,  to  cost  a  shadow  thei  e. 

In  feeling's  early  freshness  blest. 

Thy  wants  and  wishes  few : 
Rich  hopes  are  garnered  in  thy  breast, 

As  summer's  morning  dew 
Is  found,  like  diamoudei,  m  the  rofie. 
Nestling,  'mid  folded  leaves,  in  sweet  repose. 

Keep  thus,  in  love,  the  heritage 

Of  thy  ephemeral  spring ; 
Keep  its  pure  thoughts,  till  after-age 

Weigh  down  thy  spirit's  wing ; 
Keep  the  warm  heart,  the  hate  of  sin, 
Ana  heavenly  peace  will  on  thy  soul  break  in. 

And  when  the  even-song  of  years 

Brings  in  its  shadowy  train 
The  record  of  life's  hopes  and  fcurs. 

Let  it  not  be  in  vain. 
That  backward  on  existence  thou  canst  look, 
As  on  a  pictured  page  or  pleasant  book. 

LIMES 

WHUen  at  Lawrd  IHU  Cemetery^  near  PhOadflpfUa. 

Here  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie. 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er — its  labors  done ; 

Where  waving  boughs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 
Admit  the  farewell  radiance  of  the  sun. 

Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town. 
With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in ; 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

Ajid  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 
Which  Orief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale. 

Shall  teach  tlie  heart,  i^hile  waters,  leaves,  and 
birds 
Make  cheerful  music  in  tlie  passing  gale. 

Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefore 
pour 
On  scented  airs  the  unavailing  si^h — 
While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivenug  to  the  shore, 
And  landscapes  blooming — ^that  the  loved  should 
die? 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene: 
Soon,  rainbow  colors  on  the  woods  will  fall ; 

And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 
As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  paU. 

Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round. 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stand ! 

While  the  chained  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground. 
As  Death  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  nand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm  soft  winds  shall  rise  in  spring, 
Like  struggling  day-beams  o'er  a  blasted  heath, 

The  bird  returned  shall  poise  her  golden  wing, 
And  liberal  Nature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  end, 
The  blessed  Dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise ; 

And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilhng  summons  blend 
Its  tones  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skiesw 

There  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last, 
Where  dazzling  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand ; 


Where  Love  her  crown  attains— ^her  trials  past — 
And,  filled  with  r^ture,  bails  the  better  Uuill 


OLD  soif«a 


Give  me  the  songs  I  loved  to  hear, 

In  sweet  and  sunny  days  of  3'ore ; 
Which  came  in  gushes  to  my  ear 

From  lips  that  breathe  them  now  no  more ; 
From  lips,  alas!  on  which  the  worm, 

In  coiled  and  dusty  silence  lies. 
Where  many  a  loved,  lamented  form 

Is  hid  from  Sorrow^s  filling  eyes  I 

Yes !  when  those  nnforgotten  lays 

Come  trembling  with  a  spirit- voice, 
I  mind  me  of  those  early  days. 

When  to  respire  was  to  rejoice: 
When  gladsome  flowers  and  fruitage  shone 

Where'er  my  willing  footsteps  fell ; 
When  Hope's  bright  realm  was  all  mine  own, 

And  Fancy  whispered,  *'  All  is  welL" 

Give  me  old  songs  I    They  stir  my  heart 

As  with  some  glorious  trumpet-tone : 
Beyond  the  reach  of  modem  art, 

lliey  rule  its  thrilling  cords  alone. 
Till,  on  the  wings  of  thought,  I  fiy 

Back  to  that  boundary  of  bliss. 
Which  once  beneath  my  childhood's  sky 

Embraced  a  scene  of  loveliness  I 

Thus,  when  the  portals  of  mine  ear 
Those  lon^-remembered  lays  receive, 

Hey  seem  like  guests,  whose  voices  cheer 
Ify  breast,  and  bid  it  not  to  grieve: 

They  ring  in  cadences  of  love, 
They  teU  of  dreams  now  vanished  all: 

Dreams,  that  descended  from  above- 
Visions,  'tis  rapture  to  recall  I 

Give  me  old  songs  t  I  know  not  why. 

But  every  tone  they  breathe  to  me 
Is  frauglit  with  pleasures  pure  and  high, 

With  honest  love  or  honest  glee: 
They  move  me,  when  by  chance  I  hear, 

They  rouse  each  slumbering  pulse  anew ; 
Till  every  scene  to  memory  dear 

Is  pictured  brightly  to  my  view. 

I  do  not  ask  those  sickly  lays 

O'er  which  affected  maidens  bend ; 
Which  scented  fops  are  bound  to  praise. 

To  which  dull  crowds  tlieir  homage  lend 
Give  me  some  simple  Scottish  song. 

Or  lays  from  Erm's  distant  isle: 
Lays  that  to  love  and  truth  belong. 

And  cause  the  saddest  lip  to  smile! 

EDQAB  A.  POE. 

Tub  family  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  of  ancient  re- 
spectability in  Maryland .  His  gran dfather, David 
roc,  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Lafayette.  His  father,  David  Poe, 
Jr.,  was  a  law  student  at  Baltimore,  when,  in  his 
youth,  he  fell  in  love  with  an  English  actress  on 
the  stage,  Elizabeth  Arnold,  marri^  her,  and  took 
to  the  iK)ards  himself.  Their  son  Edgar  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  in  January,  18M  After  a  career  of 
several  years  of  theatrical  life,  passed  in  tiie  chief 
cities  of  the  Union,  the  parents  botii  died  within  & 
short  period  at  Richmond,  leaving  three  orphan 
children. 

Edgar  was  a  boy  of  beanty  and  yivacity,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  friend  of  his  parents, 
John  Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Viivinia,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted,  and  his  education  liberally 
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provided  for.  In  1816  be  was  Uken  by  Ur.  and 
lin,  AUbd  to  Englantl,  and  deposited  for  a  stay  of 
four  or  Qve  years  at  a  school  near  London ;  a 
paasBgu  of  his  jonth  whicli  he  has  recurred  to  in 
almost  the  only  instance  in  his  writings  io  which 
he  has  any  per«inal  allusion  to  his  own  afiairs.  It 
was  a  trut,  too,  in  Iiis  conversBtion  that  he  seldom 
epoke  of  hi»  own  historv.  In  bis  tale  of  William 
Wilson  he  has  touched  tliese  early  school-days 
'with  a  poetical  hand,  aa  be  recalls  the  awe  of 
their  formal  discipline,  and  the  admiration  witli 
which  be  saw  the  dingy  bead-master  of  the  week 
ascend  the  villBKe  pulpit inclerical  silk  and  dignity 
on  Sumlay.  He  relnmed  home  in  his  eluventli 
year,  parsed  a  short  time  at  a  Richmond  academy, 
aad  entered  the  UniTerslty  at  Cliarlotte:iville, 
where  be  might  have  attained  the  highest  honors 
ftom  the  celerity  of  bis  wit  as  a  stmlent,  had  be 
not  thrown  himself  npon  a  reckless  course  of  dis- 
sipation which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  col- 
1^.  His  biographer,  Griswuld,  t^Us  us  that  he 
was  at  this  time  celebrated  for  bis  feats  of  per- 
sonal hardihood :  "  Oa  one  occa-^iun,  in  a  hot  day 
of  June,  swimming  from  Kicbinond  to  Warwick, 
seven  miles  and  a  half,  against  a  tide  rnnniiig  |iro- 
bahly  from  two  to  three  mik-s  an  honr."  He  left 
Charlottesville  in  debt,  thongh  he  bad  been  gene- 
rously provided  for  by  his  friend  .Mian,  whose 
benevolence,  however,  could  not  sustaiii  tlie  drafta 
freely  drawn  npon  him  for  obligations  incum:d  in 
gambling.  Poe  quarrelled  with  bis  benefactor, 
and  abandoned  bis  home  with  the  Byronic  mo- 
tive, it  is  siud,  of  assifiting  the  Greeks  in  their 
stru^le  for  liberty.  He  went  abroad  and  passed 
a  year  in  Europe,  the  history  of  wliitli  would  be 
a  matter  of  singular  curiosity,  if  it  could  he  re- 
covered. It  is  known  that  be  did  not  reach 
Greece,  and  that  he  was  one  day  involved  in  some 
diiSculty  at  St.  Fetersburgh,  from  which  he  was 
retieved  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Henry 
Uiddleton,  who  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
returning  borne.*  He  was  afterwards  received 
into  favor  by  Mr.  Allan,  who  procured  him  an 
entrance  as  n  cadet  at  West  Point,  an  institution 
with  which  his  w.iywnrd  and  reckless  habits,  und 
impracticable  mind,  were  so  nmch  at  war,  that 
he  was  com|>elIed  to  retire  from  it  within  the 
year.  Mr.  Allan  hnvintf  loet  lii^  first  wife,  mar- 
ried again,  and  Poe,  stiU  received  with  favor  at 
the  house,  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  it  for  ever, 
doubtless  from  gross  misconduct  on  his  part,  for 
Ur.  Allan  had  proved  himself  a  mnch-endnring 
benefoctiir. 

Poe  was  now  thrown  npon  his  own  reeonrcee. 
He  had  already  written  a  number  of  verses,  said 
to  have  been  produced  between  his  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  years,  which  were  pabliebed  in  Balti- 
more in  1820,  with  the  title  Al  Aaratff,  Tamer- 
lane, and  Minor  Poemt.f  Taking  the  standards 
of  the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  yonng  author 
in  Virginia  into  consideration,  they  were  singular 
prodnotions.  A  certain  vagae  poetic  luxury  and 
sensnousnesB  of  mere  sound,  distinct  from  detinite 
meaning,  peculiaritiee  which  the  author  refined 
upon  in  his  lateiit  and  best  poems,  oharaoterize 
these  juvenile  efiusions.  Al  Aaraaf  is  an  oriental 
poetic  inystiQoation,  with  some  fine  chanting  in 


it,  particularly  a  melodious  dithyronibic  on  one  of 
the  poet's  airy  maidens,  Ligcio. 

A  certain  lon^ng  of  piis.-;ion,  without  hearty 
aniinality,  marked  thus  early  the  ill-regulated  dis- 
position of  a  man  of  genius  uncontrolled  by  the 
restraint  of  sound  principle  and  profound  literal? 
motives.  Otiier  young  writers  have  copied  this 
strain,  and  have  writu.'n  verses  auite  as  nonsen- 
sical without  any  corruption  of  heart;  but  with 
Poe  the  vein  wne  original.  His  whole  life  waa 
cast  in  that  mould ;  his  sensitive,  spi  ritual  organi- 
zation, deriving  no  support  from  hcaltbv  moral 
powers,  became  ghostly  and  unreal*  l^is  rude 
contact  with  the  world,  which  might  have  set  np 
a  novelist  for  life  with  materials  of  adventure, 
seems  scarcely  to  have  impinged  upon  his  percep- 
tions. Iiis  mind,  walking  in  a  vain  show,  wan 
taught  nothing  by  experience  or  suffering.  Alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  higher  faculty  of  hmnor, 
he  conld  exti'uct  nothing  from  the  rough  nsogea 
of  tiie  world  but  a  cold,  frivolous  moekery  of  its 
plans  and  pnr-uits.  His  intellectoal  enjoyment 
was  in  the  power  of  hie  mind  over  literature  as  an 
art ;  his  skill,  in  forcing  the  mere  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  dry  elements  of  the  dictionary,  to  take 
forms  of  beauty  and  l^)pare^t  life  which  would 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This 
may  account  for  bis  sensitiveness  as  to  the  recep- 


■  A  tad;  ortlil>Fl1rirlItll7  mentioned  htr  tint  Impronhini 
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tion  of  his  writings.  He  could  afford  to  tmst 
nothing  to  the  things  themselves,  since  they  had 
no  root  in  realities.  Hence  his  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  as  a  destructive  critic,  and 
his  favorite  pi'oposition  tliat  literature  w&s  all  a 
trick,  and  that  he  could  construct  another  Para- 
dise Lost,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to  order, 
if  desirable. 

With  this  fine,  sensitive  organization  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  moderate  share  of  scholarship, 
Foe  went  forth  upon  the  world  as  an  author,  it 
is  a  little  singular,  that^  with  intellectual  powers 
sometimes  reminding  us,  in  a  pnrtial  degree,  of 
tliose  of  Coleridge, — ^poetic  exercises,  take  Kubla 
Khan  for  instance,  being  after  Poe's  ideal, — the 
two  should  have  had  a  similar  adventure  in  the 
common  ranks  of  the  army.  Coleridge,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  for  a  short  time  a  dragoon 
in  London,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Comber- 
batch  ;  Poe  enlisted  in  the  ranks  and  deserted.* 

About  this  time,  in  lb 88,  a  sum  was  oftered  by 
the  Baltimore  Saturday  YiKitor  for  a  prize  poem 
and  tale.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  novelistt,  was  on  the 
committee.  Poe  sent  in  several  tales  which  he 
had  composed  for  a  volume,  and  readily  secured 
the  prize  for  his  MS,  found  in  a  Bottle^ — ^inci- 
dentally assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
handwriting.  Mr.  Kennedy  became  acquainted 
with  the  author,  then,  as  almost  inevitiible  wiih 
a  man  of  genius  depending  upon  such  scanty  re- 
sources as  the  side  of  a  few  subtle  productions,  in 
a  state  of  want  and  suffering,  and  intro<luced  him 
to  Mr.  T.  W.  Whit^  the  conductor  of  the  South- 
em  LiteraiT  Messenger,  who  gave  him  employ- 
ment upon  his  publication.  Poe  in  1835  removed 
to  Richmond,  and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  critical 
department  of  the  ma^zine.  He  was  rapidly 
making  a  high  reputation  for  the  work  in  this 
particular,  by  his  ingenuity,  when  the  connexion 
was  first  interrupted  and  soon  fiiuilly  severed,  in 
1 837,  by  his  irregidarities.  At  Richmond  he  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Virginia  Clenma,  a  delicate  and 
amiable  lady,  who  alUr  a  union  of  some  ten  years 
fell  a  victim  of  consumption. 

In  1838  a  book  from  Poe*s  pen,  growing  out  of 
some  sketches  which  he  had  commenced  in  the 
Messengei',  The  N^arrative  of  Arthur  Qordon  Pym 
of  Nantucket^  was  published  by  the  Harpei-s.t  It 
is  a  fiction  of  considerable  ingenuity,  but  the  au- 
thor, who  was  generally  anything  but  indifferent 
to  the  reception  of  his  writings,  did  not  appear  in 
his  conversation  to  pride  himself  much  upon  it. 
This  book  was  written  in  New  York  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Poe  settied  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
emi)loyed  by  Burton^  the  comedian,  upon  his  Gen- 
tleman^s  Magazine,  with  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
week.  His  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque^ 
a  collection  of  his  scattered  magazine  stories,  were 


*  Qriswold's  Memoirs,  xl 

t  The  Nftiratlye  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nantneket,  oom- 
prLslng  the  det&ils  of  *  Mutiny  nnd  atrocious  Butchery  on  board 
the  American  brig  Grampus,  on  her  way  to  the  South  Seas,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1887,  with  an  Account  of  the  Recapture  of 
the  Yeflsel  by  the  Surviyors ;  their  Shipwreck  and  subsequent 
horrible  Sufirerings  fh>m  Famine ;  their  Deliyeranoe  by  means 
of  the  British  schooner  Jane  Gray ;  the  brief  Cruise  of  tills  lat- 
ter Vessel  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  her  Capture,  and  the  Mas- 
sacre of  her  Crew  among  a  Group  of  Islands  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  parallel  of  Southern  Latitude:  together  with  the  incre- 
^ble  Adventures  and  Dlsooyeries  still  farther  South  to  which 
that  distressing  (^Jamlty  gaye  rise.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1888. 
18mo.  pp.  sot 


pnblished  in  two  volumes  by  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  in  1840. 

The  arrangement  with  Barton  lasted  more  than 
a  year,  when  it  was  broken  up,  it  is  said,  by  Poe^s 
wanton  depreciation  of  the  American  poets  who 
came  under  review,  and  by  a  final  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion. He  then  projected  a  new  magazine,  to  be 
called  aiter  William  Penn,  but  it  was  a  project  only. 
When  Graham  established  his  magazine  in  1840 
he  engaged  Poe  as  its  editor,  and  the  weird,  spirit- 
ual tales,  and  ingenious,  slashing  criticisms  were 
again  resumed,  till  the  old  difficidties  led  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  Several  of  his  most  striking  tales.  The 
Gold  Buff  J  The  Mwdere  of  the  Eue  Morgue^  were 
written  at  this  period.  A  development  of  the 
plot  of  Bamaby  Rudge,  in  Graham^s  Magazine^ 
before  the  completion  of  that  novel  in  England, 
secured  the  admiration  of  Dickens. 

In  1844  Poe  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
projecting  a  magazine  to  be  called  The  Stylus, 
and  anticipating  the  subscriptions  to  the  work, 
which  never  appeared.  When  Morris  and  Willis 
commenced  this  year  the  publication  of  the  Even- 
ing Mirror,  Poe  wa.<«  for  a  while  engaged  upon  it, 
though  his  symputhies  with  the  actual  world  were 
far  too  feeble  for  a  daily  journalist. 

The  poeifi  of  the  Bacen^  the  great  hit  of  Poe^s 
literary  career,  was  published  in  the  second  num- 
Icr  of  Colton's  Whig  Review,  in  February,  1845. 
The  same  year  he  commenced  the  Broadway  Jour- 
nal, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs, 
and  had  actually  perseverance  enough  to  continue 
it  to  its  close  in  a  second  volume,  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  associate,  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ficulties growing  out  of  a  joi nt  editorship.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Poe  accepted  an  invitation 
to  deliver  a  poem  before  the  Boston  Lyceum, 
When  the  time  for  its  delivery  came  Poe  was  un- 
prepared with  anything  for  the  occasion,  and  I'ead, 
witn  more  gravity  than  sobriety  in  the  emergency, 
his  juvenile  publication  Al  Aaraaf.  The  luu- 
cn^us  afi^air  was  severely  commented  upon  by  the 
Bostonians,  and  Poe  made  it  still  more  ridiculous 
by  stating  in  his  Broadway  Journal  tliat  it  was 
an  intentional  insult  to  the  genius  of  the  Frog 
Pond  I  Poe  next  wrote  a  series  of  random  sketches 
of  The  New  York  Liteiati^  for  Godey's  Lady's 
Book.  In  one  of  them  he  chose  to  cancature  an 
old  Philadelphia  fiiend,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish, who  retaliated  in  a  personal  newspaper  article. 
The  communication  was  reprinted  in  the  Evening 
Mirror  in  New  York,  whereupon  Poe  instituted 
a  libel  suit  against  that  journal,  and  recovered 
seveml  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  refitted  a 
small  cottage  he  now  occupied  on  a  hill-side  at 
Fordham,  in  Westchester  county,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Maria 
Clemm,  by  whose  unwearied  guardianship  he  was 
protected  in  his  frequently  recurring  fits  of  illness, 
and  by  whose  prudent  and  skilful  management  he 
was  provided  for  at  other  times. 


*  They  are  now  inoliided  in  a  thicic  vohime  of  the  author's 
works,  published  by  Bedfleld.  which  contains  the  memoir  by 
Dr.  Griswold.  It  is  entitled,  The  Literati :  Some  Honest  Opi- 
nions about  Autorlal  Merits  and  Demerits,  with  occasional 
Words  of  Personality ;  together  with  Marginalia,  SuggestionSi 
and  Essays.  With  here  and  there  a  nice  observation,  the 
sketches  of  the  Literati  are  careless  papers,  sometimee  to  be 
taken  for  nothing  more  than  mere  Jest  Bome  of  the  lon^r 
critical  p^>erB  are  admirable. 
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In  1848  he  delivered  a  lectnre  at  the  Society 
Library  in  New  York,  entitled  Eureka,  an  Essay 
on  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Universe ;  the  in- 
genious obscurities  of  which  are  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  unravelling,  if  they  are  at  all  intel- 
ligible. 

His  wife  was  now  dead,  and  ho  was  preparinff 
for  marriage  with  a  highly-cultivated  lady  of 
New  England,  when  the  union  was  broken  off. 
After  this,  in  1849,  he  inade  a  tour  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  delivering  lectures  by  the  way,  and 
having  conduded  a  new  engagement  of  marriage 
was  on  his  wav  to  New  York  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements, when  he  fell  into  one  of  his  now  fre- 
quently recurring  fits  of  intoxication  at  Balti- 
more, was  carried  in  a  fit  of  insanity  from  the 
street  to  the  hospital,  and  there  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  October  7,  18^9,  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
eight. 

At  the  close  of  this  melancholy  narrative  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  sorrow  will  be  entertained  by  those 
familiar  with  the  authored  undoubted  genius.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  harmonize  this  wild  and  reck- 
less life  with  the  neatness  and  precision  of  his 
writings.  The  same  discrepancy  was  apparent 
in  his  personal  condnct.  Neat  to  fastidiousness 
in  his  dress,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  ingenious  in  the  subtle  employment  of 
his  faculties,  with  the  nice  sense  of  the  gentleman 
in  his  conduct  and  intercourse  with  others  while 
personally  before  them — ^there  were  influences 
constantly  reversing  the  pure,  healthy  life  these 
.  qnaliiies  should  have  represented.  Had  he  been 
really  in  earnest,  with  what  a  solid  brilliancy  his 
writings  might  have  shone  forth  to  the  world. 
With  the  moral  proportioned  to  the  intellectual 
faculty  he  would  have  been  in  the  first  rank  of 
critics.  In  that  large  part  of  the  critic\s  percep- 
tions, a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  composi- 
tion, he  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any  writer  in 
America ;  but  lacking  sincerity,  his  forced  and  con- 
tradictory critical  opinions  are  of  little  value  as 
authorities,  though  much  may  be  gathered  frum 
them  by  any  one  willing  to  study  the  peculiar 
mood  in  which  they  were  written.  In  ingenuity 
of  invention,  musical  effect"*,  and  artificial  ter- 
rors for  the  imagination,  his  poems  as  well  as  his 
prose  sketches  are  remarkable.  His  intricate  po- 
lice story,  The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,  se- 
cured admiration  when  it  was  translated  in  Paris, 
where  such  details  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  mesmeric  revelation  of  The  Facts  in  the  Com 
of  M.  Valdemar^  published  in  the  Whig  Review, 
imposed  upon  some  innocent  philosophic  people 
in  England  as  a  report  of  actual  phenomena.  As 
a  good  specimen  of  his  peculiar  literary  lojyic  we 
may  refer  to  his  article  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
positiony  in  which  he  gives  the  rationale  of  his 
creation  of  the  poem  The  Raven.  Having  first 
detennined  to  write  a  popular  poem,  he  deter- 
mines the  allowable  extent:  it  must  be  brief 
enough  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting,  and  the  bre- 
vity "  must  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity 
of  the  intended  effect ;"  one  hundred  lines  are  the 
madmum,  and  the  poem  turns  out,  ^^  in  fact,  one 
hundred  and  eight."  The  length  being  settled, 
the  "effect"  was  to  be  universally  appreciable, 
and  "  beauty"  came  to  be  the  object  of  the  poem, 
as  he  holds  it  to  be  the  especial  object  of  all  true 
poetry ;  then  the  "  tone"  must  be  sad,  "  beauty  in 


its  supreme  development  invariably  exciting  the 
sensitive  soul  to  tears."  As  "  an  artistic  piquan- 
cy" he  brings  in  "  the  refrain"  as  an  old  approved 
resource,  and  as  its  most  effective  form,  a  single 
word.  The  sound  of  that  word  was  important, 
and  the  long  6  being  "  the  most  sonorous  vowel," 
and  r  "  the  most  i)roducible  consonant,"  nener- 
more  came  to  hand,  "  in  &ct  it  was  the  very  first 
which  presented  itself."  To  get  the  word  in  often 
enouffh,  stanzas  were  to  be  employed,  and  as  a  ra- 
tional creature  would  be  out  of  his  senses  uttering 
the  spell,  "a  non-reasoning  creature  capable  of 
speech"  was  called  for,  hence  the  Raven.  Death 
is  the  theme,  as  universal  and  the  saddest,  and 
most  powerful  in  alliance  with  beauty:  so  the 
death  of  a  beautifxd  woman  is  invoked.  The 
rest  is  accounted  for  d  priori  in  the  same  explicit 
manner  in  this  extraordinary  criticism. 

Though  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  as  in 
the  development  of  character,  Poe  would  hardlv 
be  said  to  possess  much  humor,  yet  with  his  skill 
in  language,  and  knowledge  of  effects,  he  was  a 
master  of  ridicule,  and  could  turn  the  merest  non- 
sense to  a  very  laughable  purpose.  Instances  of 
this  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  his  writings,  espe- 
cially in  his  criticisms  and  satiric  sketches ;  but 
they  will  hardly  bear  to  be  detached  for  quotation, 
as  they  must  be  approached  along  his  gradual 
course  of  rigmarole.  With  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  more  stamina  generally, 
he  might  have  been  a  very  powerful  satirist.  As 
it  was,  too  frequently  he  wasted  his  efforts  on 
paltry  literary  puerilities. 

His  inventions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  take 
a  sombre,  morbid  hue.  They  have  a  moral  as- 
pect, though  it  is  not  on  the  surface.  Apparently 
they  are  but  variations  of  the  forms  of  the  terrible, 
in  its  quaint,  melodramatic  character :  in  reality 
thev  are  the  expressions  of  the  disappointment 
and  despair  of  the  soul,  alienated  from  happy  hu- 
man relations ;  misused  faculties : 

Sweet  belU  jangled,  oat  of  tune,  and  harsh. 

While  we  admire  their  powerful  eccentricity,  and 
resort  to  them  for  a  novel  sensation  to  our  jaded 
mental  appetites,  let  us  remember  at  what  cost 
of  pain,  suffering,  and  disappointment  they  were 
produced ;  and  at  what  pnAiigal  expense  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  broken  hopes,  and  bitter  experi- 
ences, die  rare  exotics  of  literature  are  sometimes 
grown. 


THS  HAinVTSD  FALAOS. 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace— 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion-^ 

It  stood  there  I 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair  I 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  gulden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This— 4l11  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago,) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plnmed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley. 
Through  two  lundnoua  windows,  saw 
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Spirits  moviiig  mnsioaUy, 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  lav. 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  ntting 

(Porphyroffene  I) 
In  state  his  ^orr  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palaoe  door, 
lliroagh  which  eame  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evennore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  bat  to  sing. 
In  Toices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  eril  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn  I — ^for  never  sorrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  dcs:>late  I) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed. 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  trarellers,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-Utten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody. 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  ont  for  ever 

And  laugh— but  smile  no  more^ 


LBVOI 

Ah  I  broken  is  the  golden  bowl!  the  spirit  flown 

forever  I 
Let  the  bell  toll  I — a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Sty- 
gian river ; 
And,  Guy  De  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tearf — weep  now 

or  never  morel 
See  I  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  love, 

Lenorel 
Gome !  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — ^the  funeral  song 

be  sung  I — 
An  anthem  for  the  qneenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young — 
A  dii^e  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so 

young. 

"  Wretches  I  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated 

her  for  her  pride. 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her-* 

that  she  died  I 
How  ihall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  f — ^(he  requiem 

how  be  sung 
By  you — ^by  yours,  the  evil  eye, — ^by  yours  the 

slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  we  innocence  that  died,  and  died 

so  young  f " 

Peeeavimtu  ;  but  rave  not  thus  1  and  let  a  Sabbath 

song 
Oo  up  to  Qod  so  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  no 

wrong  1 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  "  gone  before,"  with  Hope, 

that  flew  beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should 

have  been  thy  bride — 
For  her,  the  &ir  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly 

lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair  bat  not  within  her 

eye*— 
The  me  still  there,  apon  her  hau>— the  death  apon 

her  eyes. 


*'ATaant!  to-night  my  heart  is  light    KodJigewill 

I  upraise. 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Ftoan  of  old 

days! 
Let  no  Dell  toll ; — ^lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  its  hal- 
lowed mirth. 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float— up  from  the 

damned  Earth. 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant 

ghost  is  riven — 
From  HeU  anto  a  high  estate  fiir  ap  within  the 

Heayen— 
From  ^rief  and  grotok,  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the 

Kmg  of  Heaven." 


Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary. 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  carious  volume  of  forgot- 
ten lore. 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping, 

As  of  some  one  genUy  rapping,  rapping  at  my  cham- 
ber door. 

"Tib  some  visiter,"  I  nrattered,  *' tapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

Only  thiS)  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  De- 
cember, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 
apon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow  ;-»vainly  I  had  sought 
to  borrow 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow— sorrow  for  the 
lost  Lenore— 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore— 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rostling  of  each  purple 
curtain 

Thrilled  me — ^filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 
felt  before ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood 
repeating 

"  *Tb  some  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  cham- 
ber door — 
I  Some  late  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 

lliis  it  is,  and  nothing  more^" 


door; — 


Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then 

no  longer, 
*'  Sir,"  said  I,  *'  or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I 

implore ; 
Bat  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  yoa 

came  rapping, 
Ajid  BO  fiuntly  yoa  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chamber  door. 
That  I  Bcnrce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  <^ned 

wide  the  door ; — 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  mora 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there 

wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 

dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave 

no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered 

word, "  Lenore  I" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  marmared  back  the 

word,  "Lenorel" 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 
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Back  into  the  ehamber  turning,  all  my  loal  within 

me  barning. 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than 

before. 
"  Surelj,**  said  I,  *'  surely  that  is  something  at  my 

wmdow  lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery 

explore— 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery 

explore  ;— 

Tb  the  wind  and  nothing  more  !** 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a 
flirt  and  flatter. 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore ; 

Not  the  leaist  obeisance  made  he;  not  an  instant 
stopped  or  stayed  he ; 

liui,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber  door — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  tlie  countenance 
it  wore, 

'*  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I 
said,  "  art  sure  no  craven. 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven  wandering  from  the 
Nightly  shore — 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Nighfs  Plu- 
tonian shore !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dis- 
course so  plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy 
bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  dour. 

With  such  a  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke 

only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did 

outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered — not  a  feather  then 

he  fluttered — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  **  Other  friends 

have  flown  before— 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have 

flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said  "  Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 

spoken, 
**  DouDtless,"  said  I,  *'  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock 

and  store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful 

Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one 

burden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden 

bore 

Of  *  Never — nevermore.' " 

But  the  raven  stiU  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 

smih'ng, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird, 

and  bust,  and  door ; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 

linking 


Fancy  unto  faney,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yore — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  omi- 
nous bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  ex- 
pressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyea  now  burned  into  my 
bosom's  core ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease 
reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight 
gloated  o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamplight 
gloating  o'er. 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore ! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 

from  an  unseen  censer 
Swung  by  angels  whose  faint  foot-falls  tinkled  on 

tlie  tufted  floor. 
"Wretch,"  I  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  the&— by 

these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — ^resi)ite  and  nepenthe  from  tliy  memories 

of  Lenorel 
Quaff,  oh,  quaff,  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this 

lost  Leuore  I" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil! — ^prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil ! — 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  here  ashore. 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en- 
chanted— 

On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted— -tell  me  truly,  I 
implore — 

Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilcad? — tell  mc — tell 
me,  I  implore  I" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevennore." 

«  Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil— prophet  still,  if 

bird  or  devil  I 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — ^by  that  God 

we  both  adore— 
Tell  this  soul  witli  sorrow  laden  if^  within  the  di»* 

tant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore." 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!" 

I  shrieked,  upstarting — 
"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's 

Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul 

hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !— quit  the  bust  above 

mv  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  foim 

from  off  mv  door !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 

sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 

door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that 

is  dreaminff, 
And  the  lamphght  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his 

shadow  on  the  floor; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 

on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — ^nevermore! 
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A  DncnT  nrro  tok  MAKttnou. 

The  ways  of  Ood  Id  Nstar«,  as  In  Provldenee,  are  not  m  oiur 
ways;  nor  are  the  modeto  that  we  fhune  any  way  cominensU" 
rate  to  the  Taatneaa,  proftmdlty.  and  anpcarchableneas  of  Hlfl 
worka,  foAieA  haw  a  depU^  in  them  greaUr  than  <4e  toetf  ^ 
JhrnoiBfitrnt,    JompK  OtanvOU, 

We  had  now  reached  the  sttmmit  of  the  loftieit 
crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
much  exhausted  to  speak. 

**  Not  lonff  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I  could 
have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the  young- 
est of  my  sons ;  but,  about  three  years  past,  there 
happenea  to  me  an  event  such  ns  never  happened 
before  to  mortal  mnn — or  at  least  such  as  no  man 
ever  survived  to  tell  of— and  the  six  hours  of  deadly 
terror  which  I  then  endured  have  broken  me  up 
body  and  souL  You  suppose  me  a  om/  old  man- 
but  I  am  not  It  took  less  than  a  single  day  to 
change  these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to 
weaken  ray  limbs,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that 
I  tremble  at  the  least  exertion,  and  am  frightened  at 
a  shadow.  Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  over 
this  little  cliff  without  getting  giddy  ?*' 

The  "  little  clilT,"  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  care- 
lessly thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the  weightier 
portion  of  his  body  hur.g  over  it,  while  he  was  only 
kept  from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its 
extreme  and  slippery  edge— this  '*  little  cliflf"  arose, 
a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  blnck  shining  rock, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world 
of  crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted 
me  to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In 
truth  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position 
of  my  compamon,  that  I  fell  at  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared 
not  even  glance  upward  at  the  sky — ^while  I  struggled 
in  vain  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  wind&  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason 
myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out 
into  the  distance. 

"  Yoa  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the  guide, 
'*  for  I  have  brought  yoa  here  that  you  might  have 
the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene  of  that  event 
I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  with 
the  spot  just  under  your  eye." 

"  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now/' 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  if  you  will  creep  round  this 
crag,  BO  us  to  ^ei  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of 
the  water,  I  will  tell  yoa  a  story  that  will  convince 
you  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Moskoe- 
Strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

'*  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a 
schooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tt>ns  burthen, 
with  which  we  were  in  tiie  habit  of  fishing  among 
the  islands  bevond  Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vurrgh.  In 
all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good  fishing,  at 
proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to 
attempt  it;  but  among  the  whole  of  the  Lofodeii 
coastmen,  we  three  were  the  only  ones  who  made  a 
regular  business  of  going  out  to  the  islnitds,  as  I  tell 
you.  The  usual  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower 
down  to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at  all 
hours,  without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places 
are  preferred.  The  choice  spots  over  here  among 
the  rocks,  however,  not  only  yield  the  finest  variety, 
but  in  far  greater  abundance ;  so  that  we  often  got 
in  a  single  day,  what  the  more  tiinid  of  the  cruft 
could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week.  In  fact»  we 
made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation^-the  rii^k 
of  life  standing  instead  of  labor,  and  courage  answer- 
ing for  capital. 

*'  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 


higher  m>  the  coast  thnn  this ;  and  it  waa  our  prac-^ 
tice,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fifteen 
minutes'  slack  to  posh  across  the  main  channel  of  the 
Moskoe-etr6m,  far  above  the  pool,  and  then  drop 
down  upon  anehoraffe  somewhere  near  Otterfaolm,  or 
Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as 
elsewhere.  Here  we  used  to  remain  until  nearly 
time  for  slack- water  again,  when  we  weighed  and 
made  for  home.  We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedi- 
tion without  a  steady  side-wind  for  going  and  coming 
^-one  that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  before  our 
return— and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  upon 
this  point.  Twice,  during  six  years,  we  were  forced 
to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account  of  a  dead 
calm,  which  is  a  rare  thii  g  indeed  just  about  here  ; 
and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the  grounds  nearly  a 
week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  bfew 
up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made  the  channel 
too  boisterous  to  be  thou^t  of  Upon  this  occasion 
we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of 
everything  (for  tlie  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and 
round  so  violently,  that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our 
anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross  currents— 
here  to-dav  and  gone  to-morrow — which  drove  ns 
under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by  good  luck,  we 
brought  up. 

**  I  could  not  tell  yoa  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  '  on  the  grounds' — it  is  m 
bad  spot  to  be  in»  even  in  good  weather— but  we 
made  shift  alwa3rs  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Moskoe- 
strum  itself  without  accident ;  although  at  times  my 
heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  we  happened  to 
be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack.  Tlie 
wind  sometimes  was  not  as  strong  as  we  thought  it 
at  starting,  and  then  we  made  rather  less  way  than 
we  could  wish,  while  the  current  rendered  the  smack 
unmanageable.  My  eldest  brother  had  a  son  eighteen 
years  old,  and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own. 
These  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward  in 
fishing — ^but,  somehow,  althongh  we  ran  the  risk 
ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  young  ones 
get  into  tiie  danger — for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
tMM  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  18 — ,  a  day  which  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  world  will  never  forget — ^for  it  was 
one  in  which  blew  tlie  most  terrible  hurricane  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  tlie 
morning,  and  indeed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  a  gentle  and  steady  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
while  tlie  sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  sea- 
man amongst  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  The  three  of  ub — ^my  two  brothers  and  myself— 
had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two  o^clock, 
P.M.,  and  had  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack  with  fine 
fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more  plenty  that 
day  than  we  had  ever  known  them.  It  was  just 
seven,  by  my  vsatck,  when  we  weighed  and  started 
for  home,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strom  at 
slack  water,  which  we  knew  would  be  at  eight 

**  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  starboard 
quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along  at  a  great 
rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for  indeed  we  saw 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it  All  at 
once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze  from  over 
Helseggen.  This  wns  most  unusual— something  that 
hnd  never  happened  to  us  before — and  I  b^an  to 
feel  a  little  uneasy,  without  exactly  knowing  why. 
We  put  the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no 
headway  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  proposing  to  return  to  tlie  anchorage,  when. 
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looking  astern,  I  taw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with 
a  singular  oopper^olored  cloud  that  roee  with  the 
moat  amaaiiig  velocity. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  tliat  had  headed  ua 
off  fell  away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed,  drifting 
about  in  every  direction.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  us  time  to 
think  about  it  In  less  than  a  minute  the  storm  was 
upon  us — ^in  leas  than  two  the  sky  was  entirely 
overcast — and  what  with  this  and  the  driving  spray, 
it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other  in  the  smack. 

'*Suoh  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  describing.  Tlie  oldest  seaman  in  Norway 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  it.  We  had  let 
our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us ; 
but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by  tlic 
board  as  if  they  had  been  Miwed  otf— the  mainmast 
taking  with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed 
himself  to  it  for  safety. 

'*  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that 
ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete  flush  deck, 
with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow,  and  this  hatch 
it  had  always  been  our  custom  to  batten  down  when 
about  to  cross  tiie  IStriim,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  the  choppiiu;  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance 
we  should  have  foundered  at  ouce — for  we  lay 
entirely  buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder 
brother  escaped  destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For  my  pai*t, 
as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  iniu,  I  threw  myself 
flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against  the  narrow  gun- 
wale of  the  bow,  and  with  my  hands  gi-aspiiig  a 
rins-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the  foremast  It  wusmere 
instmct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this — ^which  was 
undoubtedly  the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done 
— ^for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

**  For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged, 
as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath,  and 
dung  to  the  bolt  When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer 
I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold 
with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear.  Pre- 
sently our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a 
d<^  does  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid 
herself,  in  some  measure,  of  tlie  seas.  I  was  now  try- 
ing to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over 
me,  and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to 
be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It 
was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy, 
for  I  had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard — but  the 
next  moment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror — 
for  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed 
out  the  word  '  Mo^kac'Hrom  P 

"No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  at 
that  moment  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if  I  had 
had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what 
he  meant  by  that  one  word  well  enough — I  knew 
what  he  wished  to  make  me  understand.  With  the 
wind  that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the 
whirl  of  the  Strum,  and  nothing  could  save  us ! 

"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom  channdy 
we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above  tlie  whirl, 
even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  slack — but  now  we  were 
driving  right  upon  the  pool  itself,  and  in  such  a 
hurricane  as  this!  *To  oe  sure,'  I  thought,  *we 
shall  g[et  there  j  ust  about  the  slack — ^there  issomc  little 
hope  in  that* — ^but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  my- 
self for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at 
olL  I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had 
we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had 
spent  Itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  as 
we  scudded  beiore  it,  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which 
at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  lay 


flat  and  fW>thing,  now  got  up  into  abeolute  mountains. 
A  singular  change,  too,  had  come  over  the  heavens. 
Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  as  block  oa 
pitch,  but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at 
once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky^-as  clenr  as  I  ever 
saw — and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — ^and  through  it 
there  blazed  forth  the  full  moon  with  a  lustre  that  I 
never  before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up  every- 
thing about  us  with  the  greatest  distinctness— but, 

0  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light  up  I 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to  my 
brother — but,  in  some  manner  which  I  could  not 
understand,  tlie  din  had  so  increased  that  I  could  not 
make  him  hear  a  single  word,  although  I  screamed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear.  Presently  he  shook 
his  head,  looking  as  pale  as  deatli,  and  held  up  one 
of  his  fingers,  ns  if  to  say  *  lUien  /' 

"  At  firat  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant— 
but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flaslied  upon  me.  I 
dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.     It  was  not  going. 

1  glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then  bur::t 
into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far  away  into  the  ocean.  It 
had  run  dovm  at  tev^i  o'clock  I  We  were  behind  th0 
time  of  the  elaek,  and  the  whirl  of  the  SlrOm  v:<u  t7* 


full  fury  I 
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'hen  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale,  when 
she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath 
her — which  appeal's  very  strange  to  a  landsman-— 
and  this  is  what  is  aaMad  riding  in  sea  phrase.  Well, 
so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very  cleverly  ;  but 
presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right 
under  the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it  as  itrosc^-^un 
— ^iip^as  if  into  the  sky.  I  would  not  have  beiicvea 
that  any  wave  could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down 
we  came  with  a  sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that 
made  me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  fulling  from 
some  lofly  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around — and 
that  one  glance  was  all-suffioient  I  saw  our  exact 
position  m  an  instant  The  Moskoe^trcim  whirlpool 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead — but  no 
more  like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom,  than  the 
whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had 
not  known  whero  we  were,  and  what  we  hod  to  ex- 
pect, I  should  not  have  recognised  the  place  at  alL 
As  it  was,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror. 
The  lids  clenched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a 
spasm. 

**  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes 
afterward  until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves  subside, 
and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The  boat  mode  a 
sharp  half  turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  off  in  its 
new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt  At  the  same  mo* 
ment  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely 
drowned  in  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as 
you  might  imagine  given  out  by  the  waste  pipes  of 
many  thousand  steam- vessels,  letting  off  their  steam 
all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that 
always  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I  thought,  of 
course,  that  another  moment  would  plunge  us  into 
the  abyss — down  which  we  could  only  see  indis- 
tinctly on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity  with 
which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not  seem 
to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air- 
bubble  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  surge.  Her  storboard 
side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose 
the  world  of  ocean  we  had  left  It  stood  Uke  a 
huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we  were 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more  composed 
Uian  when  wc  were  only  approaching  it  Having 
made  up  my  mmd  to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  terror  which  unmanned  me  at  first 
I  suppose  it  was  despair  that  Strang  my  nerves. 
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"  It  may  look  like  boosting — ^bnt  what  I  tell  you 
u  truth— I  began  to  reflect  how  magnificeDt  a  thii>j|^ 
it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it 
was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  my 
own  individual  life,  in  view  of  so  wonderftal  a  mani- 
festation of  God*8  power.  I  do  belicYe  that  I  blushed 
with  shame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After 
a  little  while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest 
curiosity  about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a 
wish  to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I 
was  going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions  on 
shore  about  the  mysteries.  I  should  see.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to  occupy  a  man's  mind 
in  such  extremity — and  I  have  often  thought  since, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool 
might  have  rendered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

"  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
restore  my  self-possession ;  and  this  was  the  cessation 
of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  us  in  our  present 
situation — for,  as  you  saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high, 
black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been 
at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  von  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray 
together.  They  Mind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and 
take  away  all  power  of  action  or  reflection.  But  we 
were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoy- 
ances—just as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are 
allowed  petty  indulgences,  forbidden  them  while 
their  doom  is  yet  uncei*taiii. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and  round 
for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than  flonting, 
getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  middle  of 
the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horrible 
inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  hnd  never  let  go  of  the 
ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  at  the  stem,  holding  on 
to  a  small  empty  water-cask  which  had  been  securely 
lashed  under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the 
only  thing  on  deck  tnat  had  not  been  swept  over- 
board when  the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we  npprooched 
the  brink  of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and 
made  for  the  ring,  from  which,  in  the  agony  of  his 
terror,  he  endeovored  to  force  my  hands,  as  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure  grasp.  I 
never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt 
this  act — although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when 
he  did  it — a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright  I 
did  not  care,  however,  to  contest  the  point  with  him. 
I  knew  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  either 
of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so  I  let  him  have  the  bolt,  and 
went  astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  doing ;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily 
enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel— -only  swaying  to 
and  fro,  with  the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  the 
whirl.  Scarcely  hod  I  secured  myself  in  my  new 
position,  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  stni-ooard, 
and  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.  I  muttered  a 
hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent,  I 
had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  barrel, 
and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not 
open  them — while  I  expected  instant  destruction, 
and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already  in  my  death- 
struggles  with  tlie  water.  But  moment  after  mo- 
ment elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had 
ceased ;  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  seemed  much 
as  it  had  been  before  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with 
the  exception  that  she  now  lay  more  along.  1  took 
courage,  and  looked  once  again  upon  the  scene. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe,  horror, 
and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about  me.  The 
boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway 


down,  upon  the  interior  snrfiMe  of  a  ftmnel  vast  in 
circumference,  prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  per- 
fectly smooth  sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
ebony,  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  whieh 
they  spun  around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly 
radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon, 
from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  hava 
already  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
glory  along  the  black  walls,  and  far  away  down 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

'*  At  first  I  was  too  much  conftised  to  observe  any- 
thing accurately.  The  general  burst  of  terrine 
grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I  recovered 
myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell  instinctively 
downward.  In  this  direction  I  was  able  to  obtain 
an  unobstructed  view,  from  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
smack  hung  on  the  inclined  aurfaee  of  the  pool  She 
was  Quite  upon  an  even  keel— -that  is  to  say,  her 
deck  iny  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water 
— but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying 
upon  our  beam-enda  I  could  not  help  observing, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in 
maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situation, 
than  if  we  nad  been  upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I 
suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  we 
revolved. 

**  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very 
bottom  of  the  profound  gulf ;  but  still  I  could  make 
out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in 
which  everything  there  was  enveloped,  and  over 
which  there  hung  a  magnificent  rainoow,  like  that 
narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is 
the  only  pathway  between  Time  and  Eternity.  This 
mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all 
met  together  at  the  bottom — but  the  yell  that  went 
up  to  uie  Heavens  from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

"  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  (Wtm  the  belt 
of  foam  above,  hod  carried  ns  a  great  distance  down 
the  slope ;  but  our  farther  descent  was  by  no  means 
proportionate.  Kound  and  round  we  swept — ^not 
witii  any  uniform  movement — but  in  dizzying  swings 
and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  Tiundr^ 
yards— sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
whirl.  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolution, 
was  slow,  but  very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid 
ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  perceived 
that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in  the  embraee 
of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and  below  us  were  visible 
fragments  of  vessels,  Inrge  masses  of  building  timber 
and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such 
as  pieces  of  house  furniture,"  broken  boxes,  barrels 
ana  stavea  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original  ter- 
rors. It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  my  dreadhil  doom.  I  now  began  to 
watch,  with  n  strange  interest,  the  numerous  things 
that  floated  in  our  company.  I  mtut  have  been  deliri- 
ous— for  I  even  sought  ammement  in  speculating  upon 
the  relative  velocities  of  Iheir  several  descents  toward 
the  foam  below.  *  This  fir  tree,'  I  found  myself  at 
one  time  saying,  *  will  certainly  be  the  next  thing 
that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disappears/— 4md 
then  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a 
Dutch  merchnnt  sliip  overtook  it  and  went  down  be- 
fore. At  length,  after  making  several  guesses  of  this 
nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact — ^the 
fact  of  my  invariable  miscalculation — set  me  upon  a 
train  of  reflection  tliat  made  my  limbs  again  tremble, 
and  my  heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

**  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me, 
but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.    This  hope 
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voee  pardy  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
observation.  I  called  to  mind  uie  great  vanety  of 
buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden, 
havmg  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the 
Moekoe^trom.  By  far  the  greater  nnmber  of  the 
articles  were  shattered  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way — so  chafed  and  rouffhened  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of  splinters—but  then 
I  distinctly  recollected  that  there  were  name  of  them 
which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now  I  conld  not 
acoomit  for  this  difference  except  by  supposing  that 
the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only  ones  which 
had  been  eompietely  o^sofM— that  the  others  had 
entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or, 
for  some  reason,  had  descended  so  slowly  after  enter- 
ing, that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom  before  the 
torn  of  the  flood  came,  or  of  tJie  ebb,  as  the  cose 
might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either  instance, 
that  they  might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  without  undergoing  the  fate  of 
those  which  had  been  drawn  in  more  early,  or 
absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  important 
observations.  The  &st  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  de- 
soent — the  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal 
extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other  of  any  other 
thapey  the  superiority  in  speed  of  descent  was  with 
the  sphere — the  thira,  that,  between  two  masses  of 
equal  size,  the  one  cyUndrioal,  and  the  other  of  any 
otner  ^ape,  the  cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more 
A<om\j,  Since  my  escape,  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations on  this  subject  with  an  old  school-master 
of  the  district ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned 
the  use  of  the  words  *  cylinder*  and  '  sphere.'  He 
explained  to  me— although  I  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
planation— how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  floating  frag- 
ments— and  showed  me  how  it  happened  that  a 
cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex,  offered  more  resist- 
ance to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in  with  greater 
difficulty  than  an  equally  bulky  body,  of  any  form 
whatever. 

"  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which 
went  a  maX  way  in  enforcmg  these  ol^rvations, 
and  rendering  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account, 
and  this  was  that,  at  every  revolution,  we  passed 
something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the  mast 
of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these  things,  which  had 
been  on  our  level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were  now  high  up 
above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved  but  little  from 
their  original  station. 

**  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to 
lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon  which  I 
DOW  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  counter,  and  to 
throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I  attracted  my 
brother's  attention  by  signs,  pointed  to  the  floating 
barrels  that  came  near  us,  ana  did  everything  in  my 

Sower  to  make  him  understand  what  I  was  about  to 
a  ^  I  thought  at  length  that  he  comprehended  my 
design — but,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he 
shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move 
Irom  his  station  by  the  ring-boltb  It  was  impossible 
to  reach  him ;  the  emergency  admitted  of  no  delay ; 
and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to  his 
fate,^  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of  the 
lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipi- 
tated myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another 
moments  hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it 
might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you  this  tale 
—as  you  see  that  1  did  escape— and  as  yon  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
eeeape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate  all 
that  I  have  farther  to  say — ^I  yriHX  bring  my  story 
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quickly  to  conclusion.  It  might  have  been  an  hour, 
or  thereabout,  after  my  quitting  the  smack,  when, 
having  descended  to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it 
made  three  or  four  wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession, 
and,  bearing  my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged 
headlong,  at  once  and  for  ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam 
below.  The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk 
very  little  fiirther  than  half  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped 
overboard,  before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  whirlpool  The  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  vast  funnel  became  momently  less  and  less 
steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradually, 
less  and  less  violent  By  degrees,  the  from  and  the 
raiiibow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
winds  had  gone  down,  and  the  full  moon  was  setting 
radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  pool  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  had  hecru  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
slack — ^but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne  vio- 
lently into  the  channel  of  the  Strom,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  *  grounds' 
of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me  up—exhausted 
from  fatigue — and  (now  that  the  danger  was  re- 
moved) speechless  from  the  memory  of  its  horror. 
Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were  my  old  mates 
and  daily  companions — ^but  they  knew  me  no  more 
than  they  would  have  known  a  traveller  from  the 
spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  hod  been  raven-black 
tne  day,  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now. 
They  say  too  that  the  whole  expression  of  my 
countenance  had  changed.  I  told  tnem  my  story — 
they  did  not  believe  it  I  now  tell  it  to  you — and  I 
can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put  more  faith  in  it  than 
did  the  merry  nshermen  of  Lofoden." 


CHARLES  BUMNEB.* 

Charles  Sumnbb  was  bom  at  Boston,  January 
6,  1811.  His  father,  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner, 
was  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  county,  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Sumner  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Latin  school,  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1880.  In  1831  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
same  university,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies, 
wrote  severd  articles  for  the  American  Jurist, 
and  soon  after  became  editor  of  hat  periodical. 
He  commenced  tiie  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Boston  in  1834,  wa^  soon  after  appointed  reporter 
to  the  Circuit  Coart,  and  published  three  volumes 
of  reports.  He  also  lectured  during  three  suc- 
cessive winters  at  Uie  Cambridge  Law  School,  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty,  during  the  absence  of 
Professors  Greenleaf  and  Story. 

In  1886  he  edited  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice 
of  Uie  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Causes  of 
Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew  Dunlap^"^  add- 
ing an  appendix  equal  in  extent  to  the  original 
work.  In  1837  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  eqjoyi ug  unusual  advan- 
tages of  social  intercourse  with  tlio  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day. 

While  in  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister, 
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General  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  American 
claim  to  the  north-eastern  bonndory,  which  was 
repnblished  from  Galignani^s  Messenger,  where  it 
ongioally  appeared,  m  the  leading  American 
journals,  and  universally  regtirded  as  an  able  pre- 
sentation of  t^io  argument.  It  was  during  the 
same  visit  to  Paris  that  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Wheaton  the  project  of  writing  a  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  The  impression  made  by  Mr. 
Sumner  in  England  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
.  complimentary  remark  made  by  Baron  Parke,  on 
the  citation  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  of  Sum- 
ner^s  Reports,  in  a  case  under  consideration,  to 
the  effect  that  the  weight  of  the  authority  was 
not  ^^  entitled  to  the  less  attention  .because  re- 
ported by  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  knew  and 
respected." 

After  his  return,  he  again,  in  1843,  lectured  in 
Cambridge,  and  in  1844-G  edited  an  edition  of 
Vesey's  Keports  in  twenty  volumes,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  number  of  valuable  notes,  many  of 
which  are  concise  treatir^es  on  the  points  in 
question.  He  also  introduced  a  number  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  eminent  persons  whose 
namee  occur  in  the  text. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  universally  spoken  of  as  his  appro- 
priate successor  in  the  Law  School,  an  opinion  in 
accordance  vrith  the  oi^enly  expressed  wish  of  the 
deceased.  He,  however,  expressed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  accept  the  post,  and  tne  appointment  was 
not  tenderecL 

Mr.  Sumner  took  an  active  part  as  a  public 
speaker  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  support  of  Mr.  Von  Bm-en  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  canvass  of  1848.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Sumner's  name  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Peace  party — some  of  his  finest  oratori- 
cal efiTorts  having  been  made  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Congress  of  Nation:)  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  international  di^^putes. 

Mr.  Sumner's  Oratioru  and  Speeches  were  col- 
lected and  publislicd  in  Boston  in  two  stout  duo- 
decimo volumes  in  1850.  The  collection  opens 
with  an  oration  delivered  before  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4,  1845,  entitled  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  in  which  the  speaker 
enforced  his  peace  doctrines  by  arguments  drawn 
not  only  from  the  havoc  and  desolation  attend- 
ant on  and  following  th^  conflict,  but  by  an  enu- 
meration of  tlie  cost  of  the  state  of  preparation, 
maintained,  not  in  view  of  impending  danger,  but 
as  an  every-day  condition  of  military  defence. 
In  the  next  oration.  The  Scholar,  th^  Jurist,  the 
Artist,  the  Philanthropist,  delivered  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  in  1846,  we 
have  a  feeling  and  dioquent  memorial  of  John 
Pickering,  Joseph  Story,  Washington  Allston,  and 
William  Ellery  Channing. 

This  is  followed  by  a  Zeeture  on  White  Slavery 
in  the  Barbary  States,  a  curious  aiid  picturesquely 
presented  chapter  of  history.  We  have  next  an 
Oration  on  Fame  and  Glory,  occupied  in  a  great 
measure  by  an  argument  on  tlie  superior  honors 
of  peace. 

T?ie  Zofo  of  Raman  Progress,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  Oration  at  Union  College  in 
1S48,  foUows,  in  which  a  history  is  given  of  the 


gradual  reoognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  prtv 
gress  of  the  human  race,  and  a  brilliant  series  of 
sketches  of  Leibnitz,  Herder,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Turgot,  Oondoroet,  and  others  of  its  early  advo- 
cates, presented.  The  address  exhibits  to  advan- 
tage the  speaker's  varied  learning,  and  his  happy 
art  in  the  disposal  of  his  acquirements. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  address  before 
the  American  Peace  Society,  entitled  The  War 
System  qf  the  CommontDeaUh  of  Nations,  in  a 
portion  of  which  the  author  has  foUowe<l  the  plan 
of  his  last  mentioned  discourse  by  tracing  through 
the  record  of  history  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and 
tlie  advocates  to  whom  that  progress  was  in  great 
roeasnre  due. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a 
number  of  speeches  delivered  on  various  political 
occadons,  touching  on  the  Mexican  war,  the 
Free  Soil  party,  tne  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
maintaining  decided  views  with  an  energy  and 
ability  which  have  been  followed  by  rapid  politi- 
cal elevation. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Sumner  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume  on 
White  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States. 

Mr.  George  Sumner,  the  brother  of  Charles 
Snnmer,  is  the  author  of  An  Address  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Reform  in  France,  delivered  in  185S, 
and  of  other  similar  productions.  He  has  passed 
several  years  in  Europe,  and  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  politics,  social  oondi- 
don,  and  intellectual  products  of  its  leading 
states.  He  possesses  a  taste  for  statistics  and 
unwearied  industry  in  research,  combined  with 
the  ability  to  place  tlie  results  of  investigation 
before  tlie  public  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
form. 


I  need  not  dwell  now  on  the  waste  and  cruelty 
of  war.  These  stare  us  wildly  in  the  face,  like  lurid 
meteor-lights,  as  we  travel  the  page  of  history.  We 
see  the  desolation  and  death  that  pursue  its  de- 
moniao  footstepe.  We  look  upon  sacked  towns, 
upon  ravoged  territories,  upon  violated  homes ;  we 
behold  all  the  sweet  chanties  of  life  chaoged  to 
wormwood  and  galL  Qur  soul  is  penetrated  by 
the  sharp  moan  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  dan^ter»— 
of  Esthers,  brothers,  and  sons,  who,  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  bereavement,  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Our 
eyes  rest  at  last  upon  one  of  those  £ftir  fields,  where 
nature,  in  her  abundance,  spreads  her  cloth  of  gold, 
spacious  and  apt  for  the  entertainment  of  mighty 
multitudes— or,  perhaps,  from  the  curious  sabUely 
of  its  position,  like  the  carpet  in  the  Arabian  tale, 
seeming  to  contract  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a  few 
only,  or  to  dilate  so  as  to  receive  an  innumerable 
host.  Here,  under  a  bright  sun,  such  as  shone  at 
Austerlitz  or  Bueiia  Vista— amidst  the  peaeefol  har- 
monies of  nature— on  the  Sabbath  ot  peace — ^we 
behold  bands  of  brothers,  children  of  a  common 
Father,  heirs  to  a  common  happiness,  struggling 
together  in  the  deadly  fight,  with  the  madness  of 
fallen  spirits,  seeking  with  murderous  weapons  the 
lives  of  brothers  who  have  never  injured  them  or 
their  kindred.  The  havoc  ragea  The  nound  ia 
soaked  with  their  commingling  blood.  The  air  is 
rent  by  their  commingling  cries.  Horse  and  rider 
arc  stretched  together  on  the  earth.  More  revolt- 
ing than  the  mangled  victims,  than  the  gashed  limbs, 
than  the  lifeless  tmnks^  than  the  spattering  brains. 
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Bnror-atrnek,  ve  «ak,  therefore  Uiii  hateful  oon- 
tcatl  Th«  melancholv,  but  truttrul  anaver  cornea, 
that  thia  a  the  ataSUhtd  method  of  determiaing 
justice  botveen  nations  1 

Theacenechangea.  Far  avajon  the iliatast path- 
irav  of  the  oceaa  two  ahipa  approach  each  other, 
vith  white  canvu  brouUj  apread  to  receive  the 
flyiog  galea.  They  ace  [Hiiiidlj  built  All  of  humaD 
art  baa  been  lavianed  in  their  graceful  proportiona, 
and  ia  their  well  csompaeted  aidea,  while  they  look 
in  dimenaiona  like  floating  hanpy  taloads  of  the  aea. 
A  numerous  crew,  with  coatlj  applianoea  of  com- 
fort. Uvea  in  their  secure  shelter,  eurelj  these  two 
travellers  shall  meet  in  joy  and  friendship  ;  the  Sag 
U  the  mtat-heaA  shall  give  the  signal  of  fellowship ; 
the  happy  aailon  shall  cloater  In  the  rigging,  and 
even  on  the  yard-arms,  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  wliile  the  exhilarating  voices  of  both  crews 
shall  mingle  in  accents  of  gladness  uncontrollable. 
It  is  not  BO.  Not  OS  brothers,  not  as  friends,  not  as 
wayfarers  of  the  common  ocean,  do  they  come  to- 
gether ;  but  as  enemies.  The  gentle  vessels  now 
bristle  fieroelj  with  death-dealing  instrumenta  On 
their  epaoioos  decks,  aloft  on  all  their  masta,  flashes 
th*  deadly  mnsketry.  From  their  sides  spout  eata- 
Tacta  of  Same,  amidst  the  pealing  thunders  of  a 
fatal  artillery.  They,  who  had  escaped  "the  dread- 
ful touch  of  merchanb-marring  rocks" — who  had 
sped  on  their  long  and  solitary  way  unharmed  by 
wind  or  vsve — whom  the  hurricane  had  spared — 
in  vhoae  favor  storms  and  seaa  had  intermitted 
their  inuniUgnble  war — now  at  last  lUI  by  the 
hand  of  each  other.    The  same  spectacle  of  horror 

£eeta  ua  from  both  ships.  On  Iheir  decki,  red- 
oed  with  blood,  the  murders  of  Bt,  Bartholomew 
and  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  with  the  Are*  of  Smith- 
field,  seem  to  break  forth  anew,  and  to  concentrate 
their  rage.  Each  has  now  become  a  swimming 
Oolgothn.  At  length  these  vessels — sneh  pageants 
of  &e  sea — once  so  stately— ao  proudly  bnilt>— bot 
now  rudely  shattered  by  cannou-balla — with  shivered 
masis  and  ragged  sails — exist  only  aa  uomonagsable 
wrecks,  weltering  on  the  uncertain  wavee,  whose 
temporary  lull  of  peace  is  now  their  only  safety. 
In  amacement  at  this  strange,  nnnatural  contest- 
away  from  eonntry  and  home — where  there  ia  no 
eoontrjr  or  home  U>  defend — we  ask  again,  where- 
fore this  dismal  duel  I  Again  the  melanoholy  but 
truthful  answer  promptly  comes,  that  this  is  the 
e$taAliihal  method  of  determining  justice  between 


BOBEBT  T.  CONSAD. 

RoBKRT  T.  CoSBAD,  the  natbor  of  the  blriilv  buo- 
owsfy  tragedy  trf  Aylmere,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia abont  the  year  1810.  After  oompleting  his 
prelimiiury  edooation,  he  studied  Uw  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Kittera;  bat  in  place  of  the 
praotioe  of  the  profeseion,  devoted  himself  to  an 
editorial  oareer,  by  the  pnblication  of  the  Daily 
Ootnnieroial  iDtelugenoer,  a  periodical  he  snbse- 
qnently  me^ed  in  the  Philadelphia  Qaxette. 

In  ooDseqaeQCe  of  ill  health  he  waa  forced  to 
sbandoa  the  toil  of  daily  editorship.  He  returned 
to  the  praodoe  of  the  law,  and  was  inuDediat«ly 


appointed  Reoorder  of  the  Eeoorder's  Court, 
Philadelphia.  After  holding  this  office  for  two 
years,  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Senions;  and  on  the  abolition  of  that  tribunal, 
appointed  to  the  Ixjnch  of  the  Guueral  Se»- 
ita  place. 


iz^cu«5 


Mr.  Conrad  occnpiea  a  prominent  place  in,  and 
is  now  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  NaUve  Amerioan 

lu*.  Conrad  wrote  his  first  tragedy  before  bii 
twenty-first  year.  It  was  entitled  Conradin,  and 
performed  with  saccess. 

Aylmere  was  written  some  years  after.  It  i'l 
the  property  of  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  and  has 
proved  one  of  his  most  suocessfiil  plays.  The 
hero.  Jack  Cade,  assames  the  name  of  Aylmere 
during  liis  concealment  in  Italy,  to  escape  the 
consequences '  of  a  daricg  act  of  resistance  to 
tyranny  In  his  youth.  He  returns  to  England, 
and  hfAils  the  insurrection  which  bears  his  name 
in  history.  The  di^mocratio  hero  is  presented 
with  energy,  and  the  entire  production  alxiunds 
in  spirited  scenes  and  nnimated  language.  The 
tragedy  was  published  by  the  anthor  in  1SS2  in 
a  volnme  entitled  Aylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of 
Kent ;  and  Other  Poem*.  The  leading  article  of 
the  latter  portion  of  Ihe  collection,  The  Sons  of 
the  Wilderness — Reflections  beside  an  Indian 
Hoond,  extending  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
lines,  is  a  meditative  poem  on  the  Indians,  recit- 
ing their  wtot^  and  sympathizing  with  their 
fate  in  a  mournftil  strain.  The  T^maining  pleoos 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  reflective  cliarocter. 


Whence  but  from  God  can  spring  the  bnimng  love 

Of  nature's  liberty  (    Why  does  the  eye 
Watch,  raised  and  nfitnred,  the  bright  raeka  tha: 

Heaven's  ft^e-bon,  frolie  m  Ihe  iiarrest  sky! 
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The  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  why 
Hath  it  a  chaim  f    Why  loTe  we  thua  the 

Lordlees  and  limitlesBf    Or  the  cataract  cry, 
With  which  Niagara  teUa  eternity 

That  she  ia  ehainleas  now,  and  will  for  ever  be ! 

Or  why,  in  breathing  nature,  la  the  dare 

Tbnt  ministers  to  man,  in  lowly  wiae, 
Or  beast  or  bird,  a  thing  of  acorn  t    Where  wave 

The  prairie's  purple  seas,  the  free  hone  flies, 
With  mane  wide  floating,  and  wild-flashing  eyes, 

A  wonder  and  a  glory ;  o'er  his  way. 
The  ne'er-tamed  eagle  soars  and  fans  the  akiesw 

Floating,  a  speck  upon  the  brow  of  day. 
He  scans  the  unboumed  wild — and  who  shall  say 
him  nay  f 

If  Freedom  thus  o'er  earth,  sea,  air,  hath  east 

Uer  spell,  and  is  Thought's  idol,  man  may  weD, 
To  star-crowned  Sparta  m  the  glimmering  past, 

Turn  from  the  gilded  agonies  which  swell 
Wrong's  annals.    For  the  kindling  mind  will  dwell 

Upon  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
And  those  who  for  God's  truth  or  fought  or  fSell, 

When  kings  whose  tombs  are  pyramids,  are  gonei 
Justice  and  Time  are  wed:  the  eternal  truth  lives 
on. 

Ponder  it,  freemen  I    It  will  teach  that  Time 

Is  not  the  foe  of  Right  I  and  man  may  be 
All  that  he  pants  for.    Erery  thought  sublime 

That  lifts  us  to  the  right  where  truth  makes  tree, 
Is  from  on  high.    Pale  yirtue  I    Yet  with  thee 

Will  gentle  freedom  dwell,  nor  dread  a  foe  I 
Self-governed,  calm  and  truthful,  why  should  she 

Shrink  from  the  future  f    'Neath  the  last  sun's 
glow. 
Above  expiring  Time,  her  starry  flag  shall  flow  I 

For,  even  with  shrinking  woman,  is  the  Right 

A  cherished  thought     The  hardy  hordes  which 
threw 
Rome  from  the  crushed  world's  empire,  caught  the 
light 

That  led  them  from  soft  eyes,  and  never  knew 
Shome,  fear,  nor  fetter.    The  stern  Spartan  drew, 

From  matrons  weeping  o'er  each  recreant  son. 
His  spirit ;  and  our  Indian  thus  will  woo 

The  stake — ^his  forest  Portia  by — smile  on, 
Till  the  death-rattle  ring  and  the  death-song  is  done. 

Fame  is  man^t  vassal ;  and  the  Kaid  of  France, 

The  shepherd  heroine,  and  Padilla's  dame. 
Whose  life  and  love  and  suffering  mock  romance. 

Are  half  forgotten.    Corday-^oth  her  name 
Thrill  you  f    Why,  Brutus  won  eternal  fsme: 

Was  his,  a  Roman  man's,  a  bolder  blow 
Thau  that  weak  woman's  f      For  the  cause  the 
same — 

Marat  a  worse  than  Gssar.    Blood  may  flow 
In  seas  for  Right,  and  ne'er  a  holier  offermg  know  I 

The  desert  rock  may  yield  a  liberty — 

The  eagle's ;  but  in  cities,  guarded  Right 
Finds  her  first  home.    Amid  the  many,  ue 

Gives  union,  strength,  and  courage.    In  the  night 
Of  time,  from  leoguered  walls,  ho^beacon  light 

Flashed  o'er  the  world.    And  Commerce,  whose 
white  wing 
Makte  the  wide  desert  of  the  ocean  bright. 

Is  Freedom's  foster  nurse ;  and  though  elie  fling 
Her  wealth  on  many  a  shore,  on  none  where  fetters 
ring! 

And  weath  difiused  is  Freedom's  child  and  aid. 

Give  me— such  is  her  prayer — nor  poverty, 
iTor  riches !    For  while  penury  will  degrade, 

A  heaped-up  wealth  corrupts.    But  to  the  free 


Hie  angel  hope  is  Knowledge.    It  may  he, 
Has  been,  a  deq>ot ;  for,  with  wutpreed  glow, 

IVuth  is  a  raylesB  son,  whose  radiance  we, 
However  bright  it  bum,  nor  feel,  nor  know. 

Tis  Dower ;  and  power  unshared  is  curst,  and  works 
Dut  woel 

Hake  it  an  atmosphere  that  all  may  breathe. 

And  all  are  fi'ee;    Each  struggle  in  the  past 
Hiat  Right  smiles   o'er,  was   truthftiL      Lanrek 
wreathe 

All  who, — ^as  when  our  country  rose— have  cast 
Oppreasion  down ;  that  act  all  time  will  last^ 

The  Ararat  of  History,  on  whose  brow 
Tbe  sacred  ark  of  Liberty  stood  fkst. 

Sunned  in  the  trutii ;  while  the  tame,  turbid  flow 
Of  Slavery's  deluge  spread  o'er  all  the  world  below. 
•        •••«••* 

Labor  on  Freedom  waits  (what  hope  to  cheer 

The  slave  to  toil  f),  the  labor  blithe,  whose  day 
Knows  not  a  want,  whose  night  knows  not  a  tear ; 

And  wealth;  and  high-browed  science;  and  the 
play 
Of  truth-enamoured  mind,  that  mocks  the  sway 

Of  court  or  custom ;  beauty-loving  art ; 
And  all  that  scatters  flowers  on  life's  drear  way. 

Hope,  courage,  pride,  joy,  conscious  mirth  upstart, 
Beneath  her  smile,  to  raise  the  mind  and  glad  the 
heart 

Twin-bom  with  Time  was  Freedom,  when  the  soul. 

Shoreless  and  shining,  met  the  earliest  day : 
But  o'er  Time's  tomb — ^when  passes  by  the  scroll 

Of  the  scorched  sky— she'll  wing  her  radiant  way. 
Freed  from  the  traitor's  taint,  the  tyrant's  sway ; 

Chastened  and  bright,  to  other  spheres  will  flee; 
Sun  her  unruffled  joys  in  Heaven's  own  ray,— 

Where  all  the  crushed  are  raised,  the  just  axe 
fi^e — 
Her  light  the  living  God — her  mate  eUindty  I 


FBEDXBIOK  WILLUM  THOMAa 

F.  W.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Baltimore  about  the 
year  1810.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Gindnnati, 
and  on  his  descent  of  the  Ohio  oompoeed  a  po»n 
of  some  six  or  eight  stanzas,  which  appeared  in 
the'  Commercial  I>&j|y  Advertiser  on  nis  arrival 
at  his  destination.  Ijiis  he  subsequently  enliuged 
and  recited  in  public,  and  in  1888  published  with 
the  title — 7%«  Emigrant^  or  M^ectiotu  tBhen  de- 
scending the  Ohio, 

In  1885  Mr.  Thomas  published  the  novel  of 
Clinton  Bradshaw,  The  hero  of  this  story  is  a 
young  lawyer,  who  is  brought  in  the  coarse  of 
his  professional  pursuits  in  contact  with  crimi- 
nals, while  his  desire  to  advance  himself  in  poli- 
tics introduces  him  to  the  low  dass  of  hangen-on 
and  wire-pullers  of  party. 

The  publication  made  a  sensation  by  the  n>irit 
and  animation  with  which  it  was  written  and  ^e 
bold  delineations  of  character  it  contained.  It 
was  followed  in  1886  by  East  and  Weet^  a  story 
which  introduces  ns  in  its  progress  to  the  two 
great  geographical  divisions  of  our  country,  and 
possesses  animation  and  interest.  An  account 
of  a  race  between  two  Mississippi  steamboats, 
terminating  in  the  nsnal  explosion,  is  deservedly 
celebrated  as  a  passage  of  vigorous  description. 

In  1840  Mr.  Thomas  published  Eo¥)ard  Ptnek- 
ney,  a  novel  of  contemporary  American  life.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  The  Beeehen  Tree^  a  TcUe  told 
in  Ehyme^  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  of  seve- 
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ral  fngitlTe  poems  of  merit    The  song  which  we 
quote  had  attained  a  wide  popalarity. 

^m  BXIB  THAT  AXSBKM  OOHQinna  LOTS. 

Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  oh  I  believe  it  not; 
Fve  tried,  aloa  I  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 
'  Lad^,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear — 
As  fixed  in  this  devoted  heart, 

As  when  I  clasped  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd, 

And  smile  to  hear  thy  name ; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

They  know  me  stiU  the  same ; 
And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair; — 
But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound. 

Thy  name  is  echoed  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  learn, 

And  try  to  whisper  love, 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return, 

like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain  t  I  never  can  forget. 

And  would  not  be  forgot; 
For  I  must  bear  the  same  regret. 

Whatever  may  be  my  lot 

iTen  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 

Its  fiivorite  bower  to  die, 
80,  lady  I  I  would  hear  thee  speak. 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
T  is  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  oh !  believe  it  not ; 
I  *ve  tried,  alas  I  its  power  to  prove 

But  thou  art  not  rergot 


HORACE  QBEELET. 


Horace  Greeley,  a  prominent  Journalist,  was 
l)oni  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February  8, 
1811.  He  received  a  limited  common  school 
education,  the  deficiencies  of  which  h^,  however, 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  unwearied  activity 
from,  his  earliest  years  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  lus  parents  having 


in  the  meantime  removed  to  Vermont,  ho  ob- 
tained employment  as  an  apprentice  in  the  office 
of  the  Northern  Spectator,  Pultney,  Vermont. 
In  1830,  the  paper  was  discontinued  and  he  re- 
turned home ;  but  soon  after  made  a  second  en- 
gagement to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  Erie,  Pa., 
for  fifty  dollars  a  year,  out  of  which  he  saved 
enough  in  a  few  months  to  expend  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  for  his  father,  then  a  &rmer 
on  the  line  between  Chautauque  county.  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  pay  his  travelling 
expenses  to  New  York,  where  ne  arrived  in  Au- 
gust, 1881,  ^  with  a  suit  of  blue  cotton  Jean,  two 
brown  shirts,  and  five  dollars  in  cash.'*  He  ob- 
tained work  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  con- 
tinued thus  employed  for  eighteen  months.  In 
1884,  he  commenced  with  Jonas  Winchester,  af- 
terwards the  publisher  of  the  New  World,  a 
weekly  paper  of  sixteen  pages  quarto,  called  the 


New  Yorker.  It  was  conducted  with  much  ability 
as  a  political  and  literary  journal,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessral.  Its  conductors  gave  it  a  long  and  fair  trial 
of  several  years,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  While  editing  this  jour- 
nal Mr.  Greeley  also  conducted,  in  1838,  the  Jef- 
fersonian,  published  by  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee of  tno  State,  and  the  Log  Cabin,  a  "cam- 
paign" paper,  published  for  six  months  preceding 
the  presidentiiu  election  of  1840. 

Iw.  Greeley's,  next  enterprise  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  10,  1841. 
It  soon  took  the  stand  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained of  a  thoroughly  appointed,  independent, 
and  spirited  Journal.  In  the  July  after  its  com- 
mencement, its  editor  fonned  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Thomas  McElrath,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
the  paper  has  been  since  oonaucted. 

In  1848  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1851  he  vi^t- 
ed  Europe,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of 
the  juries  of  the  World's  Fair  at  London.  His 
letters  written  during  his  journey  to  the  Tribune, 
were  collected  on  his  return  in  a  volume,  with  the 
title  Glances  at  Europe,  In  1858  he  edited  a 
volume  of  papers  from  the  Tribune,  Art  and  In- 
dustry  as  Mepreeented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace^  New  York,  A  number  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  him  on  various  occasions  have 
been  also  collected  in  a  volume,  with  the  title  of  •^jr 
Hints  towards  Erforms, 

Mr.  Greeley  has  been  fortunate  in  securing, 
during  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  a  biographer 
who  combines  in  an  unusual  degree  the  essential 
characteristics  of  enthusiasm,  research,  and  good 
sense.  Mr.  J.  Parton  has  presented  to  the  public 
in  The  Life  of  Horace  Greeley^  a  volume  well 
balanced  m  its  proportions,  and  attractive  in 
style. 

AimEEW  PES8T0N  PEABODT, 

The  present  editor  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, was  bom  in  Beverley,  Mass.,  March  19, 1811. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826 ;  studied  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School ;  remained  a  year 
at  the  college  as  mathematical  tutor  in  1832  and 
1888 ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  year  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  which  he  is  still  attached. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministerial  life  he  has  pub- 
lished in  1844,  Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine^ 
and  in  1847,  Sermons  qf  Consolation,  He  has 
written  memoira,  and  edited  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  James  Einnard,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Foster,  and  Charles  A.  Cheever,M.  D.  His  pub- 
lished sermons  and  pamphlets  are  numerous.  It 
is  chiefly  as  a  periodical  writer  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body  has  become  generally  known.  He  was  for 
several  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Register,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  promi- 
nent contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and 
North  American  Review,  of  which  he  became 
the  editor  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Francis  Bowen, 
at  the  commencement  of  1854.* 


*  To  reeapltnlftto  th«  dllVerent  edltonUps  of  the  North 
American,  from  e  peaaage  to  onr  hand  in  the  recently  pabUshed 
*'  Memolre  of  Tooth  and  Manhood,**  bj.  Pro£  SIdnej  Willard, 
of  Harrard.     Mr.  William  Tudor  oommenoed  the  work  tn 
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Mr.  Peabody*8  review  articles  oover  moet  of 
the  social  and  educational  questions  of  the  day, 
with  the  discussion  of  many  topics  of  miscellane- 
ous literature.  He  handles  a  ready  and  vigorous 
pen,  is  clear  and  animated  in  style,  and  weU  skill- 
ed in  the  arts  of  the  reviewer.  His  address  be- 
fore tlie  united  Uterary  societies  of  Dartmouth 
College  on  ^^  the  Uses  of  Classical  Literature,"  is  a 
sngvj^estive  analysis  of  this  important  auestion. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  at-  present  engaged  in  editing 
and  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Memoir  of  the  late 
Gov.  WiUiam  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  from  a 
manuscript  life,  left  by  his  son  the  late  Hon.  AVil- 
liam  Plumer. 

Tlie  Greek  and  Roinim  authors  lived  in  a  newer, 
younger  world  tliaii  oarBw  They  were  in  the  process 
of  learning  many  things  now  well  known.  They 
were  taking  first  gluuces,  with  earnestnesB  and 
vender,  at  many  things  now  old  and  trite, — ^no  leas 
worthy  of  admiratioti  than  they  were  then,  but 
dropped  from  notice  and  neglected.  Tliey  gi^e  us 
first  unpresbions  of  many  forms  of  nature  and  of  life, 
— impressions,  which  we  can  get  nowhere  eke. 
They  show  us  ideas,  sentiments,  and  opinions  in  the 
process  of  foimation,— exhibit  to  us  their  initial  ele- 
ments,— reveal  tlieir  history.  They  make  known  to 
us  essential  steps  in  human  culture,  which,  in  these 
days  of  more  rapid  progress,  we  stride  over  unmark- 
ed. They  are  thus  invaluable  aids  in  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  race, — in  the  analysis  of  ideas  and  opinions, — ^in 
ascertaining,  apart  from  our  artificial  theories^  the 
ultimate,  essential  facts  in  every  department  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  For  these  uses,  the 
classics  have  only  increased  in  value  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  must  still  grow  more  precious  with 
every  stage  of  human  progress  and  refinement,  so 
that  classical  literature  must  ever  be  a  favorite  hand- 
maid of  sound  philosophy. 

On  subjects  of  definite  knowledge,  what  we  call 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is,  in  one  aspect,  tlie 
growth  of  ignorance.  As  philosophy  becomes  more 
comprehensive,  it  becomes  less  minute;  As  it  takes 
in  broader  fields  of  view,  it  takes  leas  accurate  cog- 
nizance of  parts  and  details.  Even  language  parti- 
cipates in  tuis  process.  Karnes  become  more  general. 
Definitions  enumerate  fewer  particulara  What  are 
called  axioms,  embrace  no  longer  self-evident  propo- 
sitions alone,  but  those  also,  which  have  been  so 
established  by  the  long  and  general  consent  of  mnn- 
klnd,  that  the  proofe  on  which  they  rest,  and  the 
truUis  which  they  include,  are  not  recurred  to.  A 
schoolboy  now  takes  on  trust,  and  never  verifies, 
principles,  which  it  cost  ages  of  research  to  discover 
and  mature.  What  styles  itself  analysis  goes  not 
back  to  the  "  primordia  rcrum."  Now,  the  more 
rigid  and  minute  our  analysis,  the  more  accurate  of 
course  our  conceptions,  uideed,  we  do  not  folly  un- 
derstand general  laws  or  comprehensive  truths,  until 
we  have  traced  them  out  in  detail,  and  seen  them 
mirrored  back  from  the  particulars  which  they  in- 
clude. A  whole  can  be  fuithfolly  studied  only  in  its 
parts ;  and  every  part  obeys  the  law,  and  bears  the 

Mar,  181&,  and  edited  It  for  two  jean.  Then,  from  Har,  1817, 
to  March,  1818,  incInelTe,  it  was  edited  by  Jared  Bparks; 
from  May,  1818,  to  Oct  1819,  Inclnstye,  bv  £dward  T.  Chan- 
nlsg;  from  Jan.  18S0,  to  Oct  188SL  InclaBiye,  bj  Edward 
Eyerett :  from  Jan.  1»M,  to  April,  1680,  iDeludve.  by  Jared 
Bparka:  from  July,  1880,  to  Oct  1886),  by  Alexander  H.£yerett ; 
from  Jan.  1880,  to  Jan.  1848,  by  John  Q.  Palft«y  ;  from  1848 
to  1808,  by  Franda  Bowen;  and  alnce,  by  Andrew  P.  Pe»> 
body. 
^  From  the  address  on  the  "Uaes  of  Claaalaa  litenton." 


type  of  the  system,  to  which  it  bdongs,  so  that,  tlia 
more  numerous  the  parts  with  which  we  are  conver- 
sant, the  more  profound,  intimate,  vivid,  experimen- 
tal, is  our  knowledge  of  the  whole.  This  minute, 
exhausting  analysis  we  may  advantageously  prose- 
cute by  the  aid  of  ancient  philosophy  and  science. 
Laugh  as  we  may  at  the  puerile  theories  in  natural 
history,  broachea  or  endorsed  by  Aristotle  and  by 
Pliny,  they  often,  by  their  detailed  sketches  of  Ucts 
and  phenomena,  which  we  have  left  unexamined  be- 
cause we  have  thought  them  well  known,  invest 
common  things  with  absorbing  interest,  as  the  expo- 
nents of  far  reach mg  truths  and  fundamental  lawa 
In  like  manner,  in  Plato^s  theories  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  human  soul,  or  in  the  ethical  treatises  of 
Cicero,  though  we  detect  in  them  much  loose  and 
vague  speculation,  and  many  notions  which  shun 
the  better  light  of  modem  times,  we  often  find  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  own  ideas, — ^the  parent 
thoughts  of  our  truest  thoughts, — those  ultimate  facts 
in  the  outward  and  the  spiritual  universe,  which 
suggest  inquiry  and  precede  theory. 

A  similar  train  of  remark  applies  emphatically  to 
the  departments  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence;    I  know 
of  no  modern  analysis  of  the  elements  and  laws  of 
written  or  uttered  discourse,  which  can  bear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  those  of  Cicero  or  Quintiliaa. 
We  may,  indeed,  have  higher  moral  conceptions  of 
the  art  of  writing  and  of  oratory  than  they  had. 
We  may  perhaps  hold  forth  a  loftier  aim.     We  may 
see  more  clearly  than  they  did,  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  author's  or  the  orator's  vocation ;  and  may 
feel,  as  none  but  a  Christian  can,  of  what  incalcula- 
ble moment  for  time  and  for  eternity  his  influence 
may  bei     But  these  eighteen  centuries  have  only 
f^euernlized,  without  augmenting,  the  catalogue  of 
instruments  by  which  mind  is  to  act  on  mind,  and 
heart  on  heart,— of  the  sources  of  ifrgument  and 
modes  of  appeal,  which  those  master-rhetoricians 
defined  in  detail    Nor  is  it  possible  that,  eighteen 
centuries  hence,  the  *'  De  Oratore"  of  Cicero  should 
seem  less  perfect,  or  be  less  fruitful,  or  constitute  a 
less  essential  part,  than  now,  of  the  training  of  him, 
who  would  write  what  shall  live,  or  utter  what  is 
worthy  to  be  heard.     Modern  rhetoricians  furnish 
us  with  weapons  of  forensic   attack  and  defence, 
ready  cast  and  shaped,  and  give  us  technical  rules 
for  tineir  use.     Cicero  takes  us  to  the  mine  and  to 
the  forge, ^^xhibits    every    stoge  of   elaboration 
through   which  the    weapons  pass, — ^proves  their 
temper,  tries  their  edge  for  ua    By  his  minute  sub- 
division of  the  whole  subject  of  oratory,  by  his  de- 
tailed description  of  its  kinds,  its  modes,  and  its  in- 
struments, by  his  thorough  analysis*  of  arguments, 
and  of  the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn,  he  wrote 
in  anticipation  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  precepts 
of  succeeding  rhetoricians ;  and  we  must  look  to  him 
to  test  the  principles  and  to  authenticate  the  laws, 
which  they  lay  aown.    And  this  preeminence  be- 
longs not  to  his  transcendent  genius  alone ;  but  is, 
to  a  grertt  degree,  to  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  he 
wrote  when  oratory  as  an  art  was  young  in  Rome, 
and  had  perished  before  it  grew  old  in  Greece, — 
when  it  hod  no  established  rules,  no  authoritative 
canons,  no  prescriptive  forms,  departure  from  which 
was  high  treason  to  the  art,  when  therefore  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  orator  to  prove,  illustrate,  and 
defend  whatever  rules  or  forms  he  mi^^t  propose. 

The  view  of  ancient  literature  now  under  consi- 
deration obviously  extends  itself  to  the  whole  field 
of  poetry.  In  our  habitual  straining  after  the  vast 
ana  grand,  we  pass  by  the  poetry  of  common  and 
little  things,  and  are  hardly  aware  how  much  there 
is  worthy  of  song  in  daily  and  unnoticed  scenes  and 
eveuts^— 4n 
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the  mMndariiieoloQdfl, 
In  flower  ud  tree.  In  ererj  pebbly  stone 
Tbat  pATee  the  bruoka,  the  statlonarf  roeka^ 
Tbe  moving  wftten*  the  InTlalble  air. 

The  region  of  the  partly  known  and  dimly  seen,  the 
confined  of  the  unexplored,  constitute  in  all  ages  the 
poet's  chosen  field.  But  that  field  has  been  con- 
tinually diminishing  before  the  resistless  progress  of 
truth  and  fact  Science  has  measured  the  stars, 
sounded  the  sea,  and  made  the  ancient  hills  tell  the 
story  of  their  birth.  Fancy  now  finds  no  hiding- 
place  in  £p>ye  or  cavern, — no  shrine  so  secluded,  so 
full  of  religious  awe,  as  to  have  been  left  unmeasur- 
ed and  uncatalogued.  Poetry,  impatient  of  the  line 
and  compass  of  exact  science,  is  thus  driven  from 
almost  every  earthly  covert ;  and  dreary,  prosaic 
fact,  is  fast  establishing  its  undivided  empire  over 
land,  and  sea,  and  sky.  It  is  therefore  refreshing 
and  kindling  to  go  back  in  ancient  song  to 

The  power,  tbe  beantjr,  and  the  mi4«B^7 
That  bad  their  baaots  In  dale,  or  piuy  moantaln, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths. 

Then  the  world  was  young,  and  infant  science  had 
not  learned  to  roam.  Mystery  brooded  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  nature.  Darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  The  veil  was  unremoved  from 
grotto  and  from  forest 

We  often  talk  of  the  poetry  of  common  life.  What 
now  styles  itself  thus,  is,  for  the  most  part,  stupid 
prose  on  stilts.  The  real  poetry  of  common  life  was 
written  when  what  is  our  common  life  was  poetic, 
— ^heroic, — when  our  merest  common-places  of  ex- 
istence were  rare  and  grand.  The  themes  of  ancient 
song  are  almost  all  of  this  class;  and  the  great 
poems  of  antiquity  derive  an  absorbing,  undying 
interest  and  charm  from  the  fact,  that  they  bring 
out  the  wayside  poetry  of  ordinary  life,  which  gun- 
powder, steam,  the  loadstone,  and  the  march  of 
mind  have  banished  from  the  present  age,  and  which 
can  never  be  written  again  unless  the  world  strides 
back  to  barbarism.  The  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts,— so  vast  that  they  paused  two  years  on  their 
way  to  gather  strength  and  courage, — a  tourist  of 
the  cockney  class,  darting  through  the  Hellespont  on 
the  fire-wings  of  modem  navigation,  would  hardly 
enter  on  his  journal.  The  shipmaster,  who  could 
not  shun  Chary bdis  without  falling  into  Scylla,  would 
be  remanded  without  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  fore- 
castle. The  Odyssey  was  founded  on  a  mere  coast- 
ing voyage ;  its  chief  adventures  turn  upon  nautical 
blunders,  which  would  cast  shame  on  the  most  awk- 
ward skipper  of  a  modern  fisliing  spiack.  The  siege 
of  Troy  would  now  be  finbhed  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
the  Latian  war  would  hardly  fill  a  newspaper  para- 
ffraph.  The  ex-6oyernor  of  New  Ilampsnire  pub- 
U;)hesj(/3;y-^i0O  Georgiesayear,  each  containing  more 
of  agricultural  science  than  Virgil  could  have  elcnn- 
ed  through  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  while  VirgiUs 
beautiful  fictions  about  the  bees  have  been  supplant- 
ed by  Huberts  stranger  facts. 

Such  are  the  themes  of  classic  sons, — ^thus  trite, 
unromantic,  prosaic,  as  now  regarded  and  handled. 
But  they  are  in  fact  what  they  were  in  the  glowing 
verse  of  antiquity.  Abridged  and  materialized 
though  they  be  in  our  mechanical  age,  they  are  full 
of  the  richest  materials  for  poetry,  of  grand  and 
beautiful  forms,  of  the  types  of  an  infinite  presence, 
and  of  skill  and  power  beyond  thought, — ^full  too  of 
thrilling  human  experience,  of  man's  vast  aims  and 
wild  darings,  of  his  wrath  and  his  tenderness,  his 
agony  and  his  triumplu  Wliat  though  the  loiterer 
on  the  steamboat  deck  heeds  not  the  "  monstra  na- 
tantia,*"  which  made  the  hair  of  the  ancient  helnn*- 
man  erect  with  fearV    They  are  none  the  less  there 


— ^fearful,  marrelloiu,  and  mighty.  What  though 
we  have  analysed  the  thunder-bolt,  and  know  how 
to  turn  it  harmless  from  our  homes  f  Still,  when  we 
hear  at  midnight  the  voice  that  breaks  the  cedars, 
we  feel  that  not  a  trait  of  majesty  or  beautv  has 
faded  from  that  ineffably  sublime  passage  of  Vir- 
gil.— 

Ipse  pater,  modb  ninnbomm  In  noote,  oorosca 
Falmlna  molicur  duxtni ;  quo  maxima  mota 
Terra  tremit,  fagere  feno,  et  mortalla  oorda 
Per  gentedhttoullsstravicpavor. 

What  though  any  fiirmer's  boy  would  laugh  to  scorn 
the  river-goddess's  recipe  for  replenishing  tiie  wast- 
ed beehive!  Time  has  taken  nothing  from  the  truth 
to  nature  and  to  actual  life,  from  the  deep  pathos 
and  intense  beauty  of  her  son's  lamentation,  and  of 
her  own  quick  maternal  sympathy,  and  anxious, 
persevering  love.  Yes;  this  ancient  poetry,  wide 
as  it  often  is  of  fact,  is  full  of  trutL  It  beats 
throughout  with  the  throbbing  of  the  universal  hu- 
man heart,^-of  that  heart,  which,  under  the  present 
reign  of  iron  and  steam,  dares  not  full  and  free  ut- 
terance ;  but  which,  in  those  simple  days,  spoke  as 
it  felt,  and  has  left  us,  in  verse  tnat  cannot  die,  its 
early  communings  with  itself,  with  nature,  with 
life's  experience,  and  with  the  infinite  Unknown. 

WILLIAM  mOBAHAM  KIP. 

The  first  member  of  the  old  New  York  family  of 
Kip,  who  appears  in  history,  was  Buloff  de  Kype, 
a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the  French 
civil  wars  connected  with  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  on  the  defeat  of  his 
party  took  refnge  in  Holknd.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Jarnac.  His  son  Rnloff 
became  a  Protestant,  and  remained  in  Holland, 
where  the  next  in  descent,  Heniy,  was  bom  in 
1676.  On  arriving;  at  manhood,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  "The  Company  of  Foreign 
Countries,^^  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  Indies,  by  a  different 
route  from  that  possessed  by  Sp.oin  and  Portugal. 
They  first  attempted  to  sail  round  the  northern 
seas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  their  expedition, 
despatched  in  1694;  was  obliged  to  return  on 
account  of  the  ice  in  the  same  year.  In  1 609,  they 
employed  Henry  Hadson  to  sail  to  the  westward, 
in  the  littie  Half  Moon,  with  happier  results. 

Henry  Kype  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1686.  He  retnmed  to  Holland,  but  his  sons 
remained,  and  rose  to  important  positions  as 
citizens  and  landed  proprietors.  One,  Hendrick, 
became  in  1647  and  1649  one  of  tiie  council 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  assist  Ooyemor  Stnyve* 
sant  in  the  administration.  Another,  Jacobus, 
was  Secretary  of  the  city  conncil,  and  received  a 
grant  of  land  on  Kip's  Bay,  East  River,  where  he 
bnilt  a  house  in  1641,  which  remained  standing 
until  1860,  when  it  was  demolished  on  the  opening 
of  Thirty-fifth  street.  A  third,  Jacob,  owned  tlie 
gronnd  now  occupied  by  the  Park.  Five  genera- 
tions of  the  family  were  bom  at  the  house  at  Kip's 
Bay,  a  portion  of  whom  settled  at  Rhinebeok.  The 
mansion  was  occupied  for  a  brief  period*  by 
(General  Washington,  and  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  as  the  heatl-qnarters  of  the  British  officers. 
The  proprietor.  Jacobus  Kip,  was  a  Whig,  and  his 
son  served  in  the  American  army.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  officers  in  the  Britiah 
service. 
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WilliBm  IngrahBin  Rip  is  the  eMeat  eoa  of 
Leonanl  Kip,  for  iiuiny  jcara  President  of  the 
North  River  Bank,  and  is  connected  through  his 
mother's  family  with  Captain  Ingraham,  the 
■piritfid  lilierator  of  Martin  Koista.  Hb  was 
bom  in  New  Yorlt,  October  8, 1811,  and  prepared 
for  college  at  schools  in  that  city.  After  pnHsing 
a  twelvemonth  at  Rutgers  College,  he  completed 
the  remaining!;  three  years  of  his  college  oouree  at 
Yale,  in  1881.  He  commenced  and  continued  for 
some  time  the  study  of  law,  which  he  then 
changed  for  tliat  of  Divinity,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  General  Theologicil  Seminary  uf  the 
Protestant  Ejiijoopal  Chnroh,  and  ordained 
Deuoon  in  18SS.  His  first  parocliinl  charge  wus 
at  St.  Peter's  Chnreh,  Momstiiwn,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  remaned  a  year.  He  wa^i  next  Assiii- 
ttnt  Minister  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  and 
in  1888  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter's 
Obnrch,  Albany,  where  be  remuned,  witli  tlie 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  years  1644  and 
1846,  passed  in  Europe,  until  his  consecmtion  as 
Missionary  Bishop  of  California,  in  October,  1868. 
He  soon  after  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  DOW  resides,  actjvely  engaged  in  the  ardaon* 
duties  of  his  important  position. 

In  1843  he  published  7%«  Lenten  Fhtt,  a 
Tolome  in  which  the  origin,  propriety,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  observance  of  the  season  are 
pointeil  out  It  has  passed  through  wz  editions. 
In  1844,  Tht  Double  WUmm  of  the  CiureA,  an 
exposition  of  the  Via  Media  between  Rontao 
Catholio  and  unepisoopal  ProtMtaot  doctrines, 
appeared.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  moat 
Taloable  of  the  many  worlis  on  the  snbjeot,  and 
has  passed  throogli  several  editions.  The  Chriet- 
ma»  Boliday*  in  Borne,  a  volnme  derived  from 
the  aathor'a  observations  in  1844,  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  In  1846  he  prepared  The  Bir^ 
Jistuit  Mittiont  in  Ifbrth  Ameriea,  an  intereeting 
and  valoable  volume,  drawn  from  the  Letbru 
Edijiantet  et  Ourieiaet  eeritet  det  Mittwrt*  Etran- 
ffiret,  the  original  narrativefl  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionariea  and  other  contemporary  records. 

In  18G1  be  issued  in  London,  and  afterwards  in 


tlui  ooDDfry,  a  wosk  on  The  Early  ConfiieU  tf 
Chrittianily — the  coofliots  inoludmg  thoee  of 
heresies  within  as  well  as  opponents  without 
the  Eaiiy  Chnroh.  The  volnme  gives  an  animat- 
ed picture  of  the  varied  scenes  of  the  period. 

Bi-hop  Kip's  latest  jinblicatjon  is  a  volnme  on 
The  CaUteonibe  ^AofM,  published  in  1B54.     It 


inspection,  of  these  venerated  rosting-plai 

the  fathers  and  confesKirs  of  the  church  of  the 
first  three  oentnries ;  and  an  aoooant  of  the  in- 
scriptions and  symbols  which  they  oontain, 
accompanied  with  pictorial  representations  and 
&c-3imilea,  from  Arrin^'s  folio  and  other  eoily 
and  rare  works. 

These  volumes  are  all  written  for  popular  dr- 
cnlation  in  a  [Hipular  style,  and  are  of  modeiata 
siie.  Thc3',  however,  indicnte  ample  and  tboroo^ 
reeearch,  and  have  given  tlieir  author,  in  connex- 
ion with  his  highly  sucoesafiil  palpit  oompo^ 
tions,  and  numeroua  articles  in  the  New  York 
Review,  Cboroh  Review,  Evei^reen,  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  Churchman,  and  other  peri- 
oilicnls,  a  tiifch  pwiltun  as  a  theologian  and 
scholar,  as  well  as  author. 


ELinC  BUKEITT. 

Eumr  BoBitiTT,  "the  learned  Blacksmith,"  was 
bom  at  Sew  Britain,  Connecticut,  Beoernber  8, 
1811,  (^ an  old  New  England  family.  Hisfotber 
was  a  shoemaker,  a  man  of  ready  apprehension 
and  charitable  sympathies  and  action.  lie  bad 
ten  children,  and  of  his  five  sons  the  cldcKt  and  the 

e ingest  have  both  attained  literary  distinction, 
e  former,  Elijah,  early  developed  a  fondness  for 
the  malhemalic^  His  friends  sent  him  to  coUe^. 
The  fruits  of  his  studies  h.ive  been  a  work  enti- 
tled Log  ArithtMtie,  pobliished  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  his  Qeography  of  th€  Ileavent, 
which'  is  in  general  use  as  a  schoolbook. 


■^ 


The  yonngest  of  the  sons  was  Elihn.  He  hftd 
received  only  a  limited  district  sobool  eduoatioo, 
when,  on  his  &tber*s  death,  he  wbs  apprentioed 
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at  the  age  of  Beventeen  to  a  blaoksmith.  He  had 
acquired,  however,  a  taste  for  the  observations 
written  in  books  fh>m  the  narratives  of  the  old 
revolutionary  soldiers  who  came  to  his  father^s 
house.  He  wished  to  know  more,  and  life  thus 
taught  him  the  use  of  books.  When  his  appren- 
ticeship was  ended  he  studied  with  his  brother, 
who,  wven  from  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  at 
the  South,  had  returned  to  establish  himself  in  this 
capacity  in  his  native  town,  learning  somethins 
€i  laJdn,  French^  and  Mathemati<».  At  the  end 
of  six  months  he  returned  to  the  forge,  watching 
the  castings  in  the  fhrnace  with  a  copy  of  the 
Qr&ek  grammar  in  his  hand.  He  took  some  in- 
tervals from  his  trade  for  the  study  of  his  favorite 
grammars,  gradually  adding  to  his  stock  of  lan- 
guages till  he  attacked  the  Hebrew.  To  procure 
oriental  books  he  determined  to  embark  from 
Boston  as  a  sailor,  and  spend  his  wages  at  the  finrt; 
European  port  in  books,  but  was  diverted  from 
this  by  the  inducements  of  the  library  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  at  Worcester,  the  happily  en- 
dowed institution  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  a  thrifty 
manu&cturing  town  which  offered  employment 
for  his  arm  as  well  as  his  brain.  Here,  in  1837, 
he  forged  and  studied,  recording  in  his  diary  such 
entries  as  these.  ^^  Mondtiyy  June  18,  heacuujhe ; 
forty  pages  Guvier^s  Theorv  of  the  Earth,  sixty- 
four  pages  French,  eleven  hours  forging.  7*u49- 
day^  sixty-fi^e  lines  of  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  of 
French,  ten  pages  Gnvier's  Theory,  eight  lines 
Syriac,  ten  ditto  Danish,  ten  ditto  Bohemian,  nine 
ditto  Polish,  fifteen  names  of  stars,  ten  hours  forg- 
ing." When  the  overwearied  brain  was  arrested 
by  a  headache  he  worked  that  off  by  a  few  hours' 
extra  forging. 

Thus  on  his  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought 

A  letter  to  a  friend  inquiring  for  employment 
as  a  translator  of  German,  and  telling  his  story, 
reached  Edward  Everett,  then  Governor  of  Ma^ 
sachusetts,  who  read  the  account  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  Burritt  became  at  once  installed 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  He  was  in- 
vited to  pursue  his  studies  at  Harvard,  but  he 
preferred  the  forge  at  Worcester,  airing  his  gram- 
matical knowledge  by  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  to  teach  French  entitled  The  Literary 
Gemini.  This  was  published  in  1889  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year.  In  1840  he  commenced  as  a 
lecturer,  one  of  the  few  profitable  avenues  of  lite- 
rary occupation  open  in  the  country,  which  he 
has  since  pursued  with  disti n^ished  success.  He 
translated  Icelandic  sagas  and  papers  from  the 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  for  the  Edectie 
Jiroietf,  still  add  ug  to  his  stock  of  languages.  In 
1844  he  commenced  at  Worcester  a  paper  called 
The  Chriitian  Citizen^  in  which  he  was  diverted 
from  philology  tophilanthropy,  advocating  peace 
and  fraternity.  He  published  his  Oliee  iMivee  at 
this  time  from  the  same  ofiice.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  circulating  a  mutual  system  of  addresses 
in  behalf  of  peace  between  England  and  America, 
and  in  1846  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  The 
Feaee  Advocate.  His  Bond  of  Brotherhood  was  a 
periodical  tract  which  he  circulated  among  tra- 
vellers. In  the  same  year  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  cordial  reception  and  fdl  em- 
ployment among  the  philanthropists,  writing  for 


Douglas  Jerrold^s  weekly  newspaper,  and  forming 
peace  associations.  One  of  his  latest  employments 
of  this  kind  was  the  distribution,  in  1852,  of  a 
series  of  **  friendly  addresses"  from  Englishmen 
through  the  different  departments  of  France. 

Bnrritt^s  latest  publication  (1854)  is  entitied 
Thoughts  and  Thinge  at  Home  and  Abroad^  a  *^ 
collection  of  various  contributions  to  the  press, 
written  with  a  certain  enthusiasm,  without  exact- 
ness of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  form  of 
sketches,  and  covering  the  favorite  topics  of  the 
writer  in  war,  temperance,  and  kindred  subjects. 


WBT  I  uarr  tm  anvil. 


I  see  it,  you  would  ask  me  what  I  have  to  say  for 
m;^lf  for  dropping  the  hammer  and  taking  up  the 
quill,  as  a  memoer  of  your  profession.  I  wUl  be  ho- 
nest now,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I  wiis  trans- 
posed from  the  anvil  to  the  editor's  chair  by  the  ge- 
nius of  machinery.  Don't  smile,  friends,  it  was  even 
sa  I  had  stood  and  looked  for  hours  on  those 
thouffhtless,  iron  intellects,  those  iron-fingered,  sober, 
supple  automatons,  as  they  caught  up  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, and  twirled  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  into  a 
whirlwind  of  whizzing  shreds,  and  laid  it  at  my  feet 
in  folds  of  snow-white  cloth,  ready  for  the  use  of  our 
most  voluptuous  antipodes.  They  were  wonderful 
things,  those  looms  and  spindles;  but  they  could  not 
spin  thouffhts;  there  was  no  attribute  of  Divinity  in 
tnem,  and  I  admired  them,  nothing  more.  They 
were  excessively  curious,  but  I  oould  estimate  the 
whole  compass  of  their  doings  and  destiny  in  finger 
power;  so  I  am  away  and  left  them  spinning — 
cotton. 

One  day  I  was  tuning  my  anvil  beneath  a  hot  iron, 
and  busy  with  the  thought,  that  tiiere  was  as  much 
intellectual  philosophy  in  my  hammer  as  in  any  of 
the  enginery  agoing  in  modem  times,  when  a  most 
unearthly  screaming  pierced  my  ears :  I  stepped  to 
the  door,  and  there  it  was,  the  great  Iron  norsel 
Yes,  he  had  come  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
great  Dra^n  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  harnessed  to 
half  a  iivmg  world  and  just  landed  on  the  earth, 
where  he  stood  braying  in  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  **  base  use"  to  which  he  had  been  turned.  I 
saw  the  gigantic  heziped  move  with  a  power  that 
made  the  earth  tremble  for  miles.  I  snw  the  army 
of  human  beings  gliding  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  over  the  iron  track,  and  droves  of  cattle  tra- 
velling in  their  stables  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  towards  their  city-slaughter-house.  It  was 
wonderful  The  little  busy  bee-winged  machinery 
of  the  cotton  factory  dwindled  into  insignificance  be- 
fore it  Monstrous  beast  of  passage  and  burden !  it 
devoured  the  intervening  distance,  and  welded  the 
cities  together  I  But  for  its  furnace  heart  and  iron 
sinews,  it  was  nothing  but  a  beast,  an  enormous  ag- 
gregation of — ^horse  power.  And  I  went  back  to  the 
lorffe  with  unimpairci  reverence  for  the  intellectual 
philosophy  of  my  hammer.  Passing  along  the  street 
one  afternoon  I  neard  a  not-  e  in  an  old  building,  as 
of  some  one  pnffinff  a  pair  oi  bellows.  So  without 
more  ado,  I  stepped  in,  and  there,  in  a  comer  of  a 
room,  I  saw  the  chef  d'muvre  of  all  the  machineiy 
that  has  ever  been  invented  since  the  birth  of  Tubal 
Cain.  In  its  construction  it  was  as  simple  and  unas- 
suming as  a  cheese  press.  It  went  with  a  levers— 
with  a  lever,  longer,  stronger,  than  that,  with  which 
Archimedes  promised  to  hft  the  world. 

"  It  is  a  printing  press,*'  said  a  boy  standing  by  the 
ink  trough  with  a  queueless  turban  of  brown  paper 
on  his  head.  "  A  printing  press  I"  I  queriea  mu- 
singly to  myself.  "  A  printingp  press  V  what  do  you 
print  r  I  asked.    "  Pnnt  f "  saia  the  boy,  staring  at 
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me  aonbtftiUy,  "  why  we  print  thoughta."    "  Print  | 
thoagbtal"   I  slowly  repekteii  nfler  himi  and  we 
stood  lookinK  for  a  mianeiit  at  each  other  in  mntnal   ; 
admirstioD,  he  in  the  atxence  ot  an  idea,  and  I  in 
purauit  of  one.    Gut  Hooked  at  him  the  h^ect,  and 
he  lett  anotlier  ink  marli  on  his  forebe^  from  a  pa-   ,. 
thetic  motion  of  hia  left  hand  to  quicken  hia  appre-  I 
beoeion  of  my  meaning.    "  Why,  yes,"  be  reiterated,  ' 
in  a  toDe  of  forced  confidence,  a*  if  pawing  an  idea, 
which,  though  havint;  been  current  a  hundreil  yean, 
might  Btill  be  connterfeit,  for  alt  he  could  show  on 
-       ■        ■  ■  J,    ..jj^j^ 

.     what  are 

thoughts,  and  how  can  you  get  hold  of  them  to  print  | 
theml"  "Tlionghta  are  what  come  out  of  the  peo-  i 
ple'fl  minds,"  be  replieii.  "Oet  hold  of  them,  indeed? 
why  minds  am't  nothing  you  eun  get  bold  o(  nor 
UloughtB  either.  All  Ibe  minds  that  erer  thought, 
and  all  the  thoughts  tliatmiiidi  ever  made,  wouldn't 
moke  a  ball  as  big  as  your  fist.  Minds,  they  Bay,  are 
juBt  like  iiir;  yon  cnu't  see  tbemj  Ibey  don't  make 
any  noise,  nor  have  any  eolor;  they  don't  weigh 
anything.  Bill  Deepeut,  the  sexton,  says,  that  a  man 
weighs  just  as  much  irhen  bis  mind  has  gone  out  of 
him  BS  be  ilid  before. — No,  sir,  all  the  minds  that  ever 
lived  woaldu't  weigh  an  ounee  troy." 

"Then  how  do  you  print  thoughtel"  1  asked.  "If 
minds  are  thin  as  air,  iind  thoughts  thinner  still,  and 
make  no  noise,  and  have  no  substimee,  shade,  or 
color,  and  are  like  the  winds,  and  more  than  the 
winds,  are  anywhere  in  a  moment ;  sometime!  in 
heaven,  and  sometimes  on  earth  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth ;  how  can  you  get  bold  of  them  I 
how  con  YOU  sea  them  when  caught,  or  show  them 
toothers)" 

Etekiel's  eyei  grew  laminous  with  a  new  idea,  and 
poBbing  hia  ink-roller  proudly  acroes  the  metallic 
puKBof  the  newspaper,  replied,  "Thonghta  work  and 
wulkintbings  what  make  tracksi  and  we  take  them 
tracks,  and  stamp  them  on  paper,  or  iron,  wood, 
stone,  or  what  not.  This  ia  the  way  we  print 
thoughts.     Don't  you  underatandt" 

The  pressman  let  go  the  leTer,Biiil  looted  interro- 
gatively at  Ezeki el,  beginning  at  the  patch  on  bis 
string]e»s  brogans,  and  following  up  with  his  eye  to  the 
top  of  the  boy's  brown  paper  buff  cop.  Ezekiel  com- 
prehended the  felicity  of  his  illustration,  and  wiping 
bis  hands  on  liis  tow  apron,  gradually  assumed  an 
attitude  of  earnest  exposition.  1  gave  him  an  eneoD- 
ngtng  wink,  and  so  he  went  on. 

"'Tnoughta  make  tmcks,"  he  continued  impres- 
UTcly,  OS  if  evolving  a  new  phase  of  the  idea  by  re- 
peating itelowly.  (jeeing  ve  a«en(«il  to  this  propo- 
sition inquiringly,  he  stepped  to  the  type-ease,  with 
bis  eye  filed  admonishingly  upon  os.  "Thoughts 
make  tracks,"  he  repeated,  arranging  in  his  left  hand 
a  Kore  or  two  of  metal  slip,  "  and  with  these  here 
letter*  we  can  take  the  eiact  impreesion  of  every 
thought  that  ever  went  out  of  the  heart  of  a  human 
man  ;  and  we  can  print  it  too,"  giving  the  inked  form 
a  blow  of  triumph  with  his  Sst,  "  we  can  print  it  too, 
give  US  paper  and  ink  enough,  till  the  |^eat  round 
eartb  is  blanketed  around  with  a  coverlid  of 
tbon^hts,  as  much  like  the  pattern  as  two  peas." 
Eiekiel  seemed  to  grow  an  inch  at  every  word,  and 
the  brawny  preesrnun  looked  flrat  at  him,  and  then 
at  the  press,  with  evident  astonishment  "Talk 
about  ^he  mind's  living  for  ever  I"  eicloimed  the  boy, 
pobting  patroaidngly  atthegronnd.  as  if  mind  were 
lyine  there  incapable  of  immortality  until  the  printer 
reached  it  a  helping  hand,  "  why  the  world  is  brim- 
ful of  live,  bright,  industrioos  thoughtH.  which  would 
have  been  dead,  as  dead  as  a  stone,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  boys  like  me  who  have  run  the  ink  rollers.  Im- 
mortMity,  indeed  t  why,  people's  minds,"  ha  con- 


tinued, with  bis  iniagination  eliniMng  Into  the  (wo- 
Iknely  lublime,  "peofde's  mindl  wouldn't  be  in- 
mortal  if  'twasD't  for  the  printen— at  any  rate,  in 
thii  here  planetary  burying-gronnd  We  are  the 
cbaf*  what  manufacture  immortality  for  dead  men," 


knight  of  the  legion  of  honor,  for  the  boy  bad  fat 
the  myil«ries  of  his  profeedon  in  sublime  spot  aly[«e; 
"  Give  us  one  good  healthy  mind,"  resumed  h'aekid, 
"  to  think  for  as,  and  we  will  fainish  a  doMn  woridi 
as  big  as  this  with  thoughts  to  order.  Give  ns  such 
a  man,  and  ve  will  insure  bis  life ;  we  will  keep  him 
olive  for  ever  among  the  living.  He  ean't  die.  no 
way  yon  can  fix  it,  when  mice  we  have  touched  hiin 
with  these  here  bits  of  inky  pewter.  He  shan't  dia 
nor  sleep.  We  will  keep  humindat  work  on  all  the 
minds  that  live  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  minds 
that  shall  come  to  live  here  as  long  as  the  world 

"  Etekiel.'  I  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  reve- 
rence, '■  will  you  print  my  thoughts  tooT 

"  Yea.  that  I  will,"  he  replied.  "  if  jon  will  Uiink 
some  of  the  right  kind."  "Yea,  that  w«  will," 
echoerl  the  pressman. 

And  I  went  home  and  thought,  and  Giakial  haa 
printed  my  "  thougfat-traoka"  ever  siOM, 

ALFBED  B.  STREET. 

TnB  early  BSBodatioDs  of  Mr.  Street  were  of  & 
kind  favor&ble  to  the  develupment  of  tbe  tasus 
which  mark  his  iite^wy  prod  actions.  The  son  of 
tbe  Hon,  Randall  S.  Street,  he  was  bom  &t 
FouglikeepGie.  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  an  eariy 
age  removed  with  his  father  tt>  Monticello  in  SoU 
livan  county,  tJien  aliiiiwt  a  wilderness.  The 
Boenery  of  these  beautiful  regions  is  reproduced 
in  liis  poems,  and  the  Euthfulnusa  and  ininnteDess 
of  the  pictnre  show  the  firmness  of  tbe  impres- 
rion  npOQ  the  youibfhl  mind. 
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moTed  to  Albany,  wbere  be  has  flnnoe  resided. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith  Weed,  of 
that  place,  and  has  for  several  years  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  state  librarian. 

Mr.  Street  commenoed  his  literary  career  at  an 
early  age  as  a  poetical  writer  for  the  magazines. 
His  first  volume,  Ths  Burning  of  Schenectady  ^  and 
ether  Foems^  was  published  in  1842.  The  leading 
poem  is  a  narration  of  a  well  known  incident  of 
the  colonial  history  of  New  York ;  the  remain- 
ing pieces  are  of  a  descriptive  character.  A 
second  collection,  Drawtngg  and  Tintings^  ap- 
peared in  1844.  It  includes  a  poem  on  Nature, 
of  decided  merit  in  its  descriptions  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  author  in  1840  before  the  Euglossian  Society 
of  Geneva  Colle*3:o. 

In  1849  Mr.  Street  published  in  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  in  this  country,  Frontenae,  or  the 
Atotarho  of  the  Iroquois^  a  Metrical  Romaneey  a 
poem  of  some  seven  thousand  lines  in  the  octo- 
^Uabic  measure,  founded  on  the  expedition  of 
Count  Frontenac,  governor-general  of  Canada, 
against  the  powerful  Indian  tribe  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  story  introduces  many  picturesque  scenes  of 
Indian  life,  and  abounds  in  passages  of  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery,  in  the  anthor^s  best  vein 
of  careful  elaboration. 

In  1842,  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Street,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
juvenile  pieces  and  the  romance  of  Frontenac, 
all  that  he  had  written  to  that  period,  was 
published  in  New  York.  He  has  since  contri- 
buted to  various  magazines  a  number  of  pieces 
sufficient  to  form  a  volume  of  similar  size.  He 
has  also  written  a  narrative  poen],  of  which  La 
Salle  is  the  hero,  extending  to  some  three  thou- 
sand lines,  which  still  remains  in  manuscript. 
He  is  besides  the  author  of  a  number  of  prose 
tale  sketches,  which  have  appeared  with  success 
in  the  magazines  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Street's  poems  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
descriptions  of  the  varied  phases  of  American 
scenery.  .  He  has  won  a  well  merited  reputation 
by  the  fidelity  of  his  observation.  As  a  descriptive 
writer  he  is  a  patient  and  accurate  observer  of 
Nature,— daguerreotyping  the  effects  of  earth 
and  air,  and  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  in  their  various  relation  to  the  land- 
scape. He  has  been  frequently  described  by 
critics  by  comparison  with  the  minute  style 
of  the  piunters  of  the  Dutch  school.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  in  an  article  in  the  Democratic  Review, 
has  thus  alluded  to  this  analogy,  and  to  the 
home  atmosphere  of  the  author's  descriptions 
of  American  nature : — "  Street  is  a  true  Flemish 
painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  all  their  verisimi- 
utude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer  up 
from  among  brown  leaves ;  the  drum  of  the  par- 
tridge, the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of  au- 
tumn light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow,  the  cry  of 
the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  winds,  the  melody  of 
birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine-boughs  are 
present  to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land  his 
poems  would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  He 
is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  ftirnish  in- 
sipid copies  but  draws  irom  reality.  His  pic- 
tures have  th3  freshness  of  originals.  Th'^y  are 
graphic,  detailcMl,  never  untrue,  and  oficn  vi- 
gorous ;  he  is  essentiaDy  an  American  poet.'* 


His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude, 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titaas  of  the  wo^ ; 
Loud  shrieked  the  eagle  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough, 
And  the  first  sunlight^  leaping,  flashed 

On  the  wolf's  haunt  below. 

• 

Rude  wns  the  garb,  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb,  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
The  soul  that  warmed  that  frame,  disdained 
The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  that  reigned 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
The  simple  fur,  untrimmed,  unstained, 

This  mrest  tamer  decked. 

The  paths  which  wound  'mid  gorgeous  trees, 

The    streams  whose    bright  hps  kissed  their 
flowers, 
The  winds  Uiat  swelled  their  harmonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers. 
The  temple  vnst— the  green  arcade. 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade. 

Dark  cave  and  swampy  lair ; 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  made 

His  world,  his  pleasures,  there. 

His  roof  adorned,  a  pleasant  spot, 

'Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the  grain^ 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not. 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curiing  o'er  the  dell. 
The  low — ^the  bleat — the  tinkling  bell, 

All  made  a  landscape  strange. 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change 

The  violet  sprung  at  Springes  first  tinge. 

The  rose  of  Summer  spread  its  glow. 
The  maise  hung  on  its  Autumn  fringe. 

Rude  Winter  brought  his  snow ; 
And  still  the  settler  labored  there. 
His  shout  and  whistle  woke  the  air. 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden  spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  tJienillock*s  side. 

He  marked  the  firestorm's  blazing  flood 

Roaring  and  crackling  on  its  path, 
And  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood. 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath ; 
He  marked  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot. 
Trampling  the  pine  tree  with  its  foot, 

And  darkeuine  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  root. 

Hurled  whining  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed. 

The  grim  bear  unshed  its  savage  growl, 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnawed 

Its  fangs  with  dyin^  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound. 
Its  snarlinff  wolf  foe  bit  the  ground. 

And  wi£  its  moaniuff  cry. 
The  beaver  sank  beneaUi  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 

Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race  I 

When  liberty  sent  forth  her  cry. 
Who  thronged  in  Conflict's  deodhest  place. 

To  flght^-to  bleed— to  die. 
Who  cumbered  Bunker's  height  of  red. 
By  hope,  through  weary  years  were  led. 

And  witness^  Yorktown's  sun 
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A  knoll  of  nplsod,  ihoni  b;  Dibbling  sheep 
To  a  rich  carpet,  TOTen  of  abort  graM 
'    '  'any  cluTcr,  upward  leads  mj  sUpa 

le  Momed  pathway,  and '   — 

u  ia  the  Tanal  landiwapi 
Natnr*  is  eniiliDg  ia  her  loTfliinea, 
MisBW  of  woods,  green  atripa  uf  fields,  ravinea. 
Shown  by  their  outlioee  drawn  against  the  hiui. 
Chimneys  and  roofo,  tree*,  euiele  nnd  in  groUpa. 
Bright  i^urvea  of  brooke,  and  vaniahiug  monntain 

topa 
Expand  npon  my  eight     October'*  bmsh 
The  scene  has  colored ;  not  with  those  broad  haea 
Mixed  in  his  later  palette  by  the  froat, 
And  daslieJ  upon  the  picture,  till  the  eye 
Achaa  with  the  varied  aplen  dor,  but  in  tinta 
Lett  h^  light  icattered  touchee.     Overhead 
There  is  a  blending  of  cloud,  haie  and  aky; 
A  silvery  sheet  with  apocee  of  soft  hne ; 
A  tremljling  veil  of  game  ia  itrabshed  athwart 
Hie  shadowy  hill-udes  aud  dark  tbreat-Qanlis ; 
A  soothing  quiet  broods  upon  the  air. 
And  tlie  faint  aonahine  wiuks  with  drowainen. 
Far  sounda  melt  mellow  on  the  ear:  the  bark— 
The  bleat— the  tiDkle—vhisde— blast  of  horn— 
Hie  rattle  of  the  wagon-wheel — the  low — 
The  fowler's  shot— the  twitter  of  the  bird, 
Aud  e'en  the  hqe  of  conveiae  from  the  road. 
The  grass,  with  ita  low  iiisect-tonea.  appeara 
As  murmuring  in  ib  aleep,     Thia  butterfly 
Seems  as  if  loth  to  stir,  so  lazily 
It  flutters  bf.    In  fitliil  starta  and  stopa 
The  locust  sings.    The  grasshopper  breaks  out 
In  brief  barsh  strains ;  amidst  ila  pausing  chirps 
The  beetle  glistening  in  its  sable  mail, 
Blow  climbs  the  clovertops,  and  e'en  tb«  ant 
Darta  round  lees  eagerly. 

What  difference  marka 


Twould    melt   before  the  sighL     The    glittering 

Floated  above,  the  trees  danced  glad  below 

To  the  fresh  wind.  The  snnahine  flashed  on  streams. 

Sparkled  on  leaves,  and  laughed  on  fields  and  woods. 

All,  all  was  life  and  motion,  a*  all  now 

la  (deep  and  quiet     Nature  in  her  change 

Varies  each  day,  as  in  the  world  of  roan 

She  moulds  the  differing  features.    Yea,  each  leaf 

Is  variant  from  its  feLow.     Yet  her  works 

Are  blended  in  a  glorious  hannony. 

For  thus   Ood  made  His  earth.     Perchano*  His 

breath 
Wta  niusic  when  ha  spake  it  into  life. 
Adding  thereby  another  instmmeut 
To  the  iuDumerable  choral  orba 


Sending  the  tribute  of  their  gretefdl  praise 
In  eeaseleos  anthems  toward  Uis  sacred  thn 


throne^ 


A\ 


THEODORE  PASSES 


r  about 


Ib  a  native  of  MsssachnBetts,  born 
the  year  1812,  at  Leiington,  the  eon  ot  a  unner, 
and  grandaoQ  of  a  Revohtionarj  soldier.  He 
etndi»d  theology  among  the  Unitarians  at  Cam- 
bridge; became  a  gradoate  of  its  theoloirical 
sohod  in  1686,  and  was  attenrords  settled  aa 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury.  From 
1640  to  1842  ho  was  a  oontribntor  to  tlie  Dial 
ood  Christian  £zaininer,  of  pepera  chiefly  on 


tlMolocical  topiea,  which  be  ofXM»A  in  a  volmoe 
of  Ontieat  amd  ItUoeUatwtu  WHUngfi  in  164S. 
In  1843  he  nnblished  a  trMtise,  A  I^taniraB  of 
Mattat  rdathig  to  BeUfion,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
Inme.  It  was  tlw  snbHtanoe  of  a  seriee  of  leotnrea 
delivered  the  previooa  season  in  Boston,  and  con- 
stitnted  a  manifeeto  of  the  growing  changes  of 
the  Bothor  in  his  doctrinal  opinionN,  which  had 
widedy  departed  from  pwnta  ot  church  authority, 
the  inspiration  of  thescriptnres  and  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  tbe  Saviour.  Do  had  previonsiy  in 
Uay.  IMl,  startled  his  osBociates  by  his  Dueount 
en  tie  Traiuient  aud  Parmanent  t»  ChriMimutyy 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Ur.  Charles  C. 
Slwckford,  in  Harris  Plaoe  Chnrcb  in  Boston. 
Both  these  poblicatlons  were  met  and  opposed  is 
the  Christian  Examiner. 


Tlitodan  Parker. 

Proscribed  bv  the  Unitarian  Societieeof  Boston 
on  aooonnt  of  the  promulgation  of  his  new  views, 
til.  Parker  organiKKJ,  by  the  ud  of  hia  bieads,  a 
oongregotion,  which  met  in  the  old  Melodeon  in  the 
city,  and  has  ance  transferred  itself  to  the  ample 
accommodations  of  the  new  Music  HalL  He  has 
published  a  memorial  of  thia  change,  in  Too  Ser- 
nums,  on  leaving  an  old  and  tnUring  a  n«u  plae« 
<ff  vionh'p.  His  title,  as  appears  fk>m  his  printed 
discoarces,  is  Minister  of  the  Twenty-Eighfli  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Boston.  In  his  new  qnar- 
teiB  he  holds  an  indeiiendent  service,  delivering  a 
weekly  disconr^  on  Snnda]'  momino,  frequently 
taking  for  his  theme  some  topic  of  the  times  or 
point  of  tnorahty.  Tbe  questions  of  slavery, 
war,  socin!  and  moral  reforms  of  various  kinds,  are 
discussed  with  much  acute  analyua,  occasional 
effective  satire,  and  a  rather  nnprofitable  reliance 
on  the  powen  of  the  individual.  As  a  practical 
teacher,  ha  is  in  the  nnfortnnate  podtiou  of  a 
priest  withont  a  church,  and  a  politidan  without 
a  state.  Though  be  interweaves  some  elegance 
of  fancy  in  hia  dlsconrsee,  yet  it  ia  of  a  diy  qoali- 
ty,  a  flower  of  a  foroed  growth,  and  bia  manner 
and  matter  seem  equally  unafibcted  by  tender 
poetic  imagination.  He  baa  nothing  of  tbe  air 
of  hearty  impulse  of  a  democratic  leader  of  revo- 
lutjonary  opinion,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
drift  of  his  printed  discourses.  Aa  a  speaker  he 
is  slow,  didactic,  positive,  and  aelf-tiuSicicnt. 

Mr.  Parker  has  pablished  several  series  of  dis- 
oonrses,  entitled  8armont^7^«i*m,  Atiei*m,and 
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HKb  Popular  Theology^  and  Ten  Sermom  of  Rel> 
gitm^  from  whioh  his  moral  views  may  be  gather- 
ed. 

He  has  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  of  which  he  is  a  vigor- 
ous denomkcer.  A  number  of  his  discourses  on 
this  and  other  social  topics  are  included  in  his 
two  volumes,  Speeehe$,  Addrtites^  and  OeeasioiuU 
8&rmon^  pubHiahed  in  1852.  He  also  deUvered 
an  elaborate  critical  essay  on  the  character  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  that  statesman,  and  a  similar  discourse,  re- 
markable for  its  severity,  on  Daniel  Webster. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Parker^s  manner  on  a 
topic  of  more  general  agreement  than  most  of  bin 
writings  aflTord,  we  may  cite  a  few  pasdagos  from 
a  sermon  published  by  him  in  1854  on 


OLD  A01. 


I  cannot  tell  where  childhood  ends,  and  manhood 
begins;  nor  where  manhood  ends,  and  old  age  be- 
gins. It  is  a  wavering  and  uncertain  line,  not 
straight  and  definite,  which  borders  betwixt  the  two. 
Bat  the  outward  characteristics  of  old  age  are  ob- 
vious enough.  The  weight  diminishes.  Man  is  com- 
monly heaviest  at  forty,  woman  at  fifty.  Alter  that, 
the  body  shrinks  a  little ;  the  height  snortens  as  the 
cartilages  become  thin  and  dry.  The  hair  whitens  atiJ 
falls  away.  The  frame  stoops,  the  bones  become  small- 
er, feebler,  have  less  animAl  and  more  mere  earthy 
matter.  The  senses  decay,  slowly  and  handsomely. 
The  eye  is  not  so  sharp,  and  while  it  penetrates  fur- 
ther into  space,  it  has  less  power  dearly  to  define 
the  oatline  of  what  it  sees.    The  ear  is  dull ;  the  ap- 

Setite  less.  Bodily  heat  is  lower ;  the  breath  pro- 
uces  less  carbonic  acid  than  before.  The  old  man 
consumes  less  food,  water,  air.  The  hands  grasp  less 
strongly;  the  feet  less  firmly  tread.  The  lungs 
suck  the  breast  of  heaven  with  less  powerful  col- 
lapse. The  eye  and  ear  take  not  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  world : — 

And  the  big  manlj  voioe, 
Tnrnine  amin  to  ehildish  treble,  pipes 
And  wnlsUfls  In  his  sound. 

The  animal  life  is  making  ready  to  go  out  The  very 
old  man  loves  the  sunshine  and  the  fire,  the  aim- 
chair  and  the  shady  nook.  A  rude  wind  would  jostle 
the  fall-grown  apple  from  its  bough,  full-ripe,  full- 
colored,  too.  The  internfd  characteristics  corres- 
pond. General  activity  is  less.  Salient  love  of  new 
things  and  of  new  persons,  which  bit  the  young 
man's  heart,  fades  away.  He  thinks  the  old  is  bet- 
ter. He  is  not  venturesome;  he  keeps  at  home. 
Passion  once  stung  him  into  quickened  life ;  now  that 
gad-fly  is  no  more  buzzing  in  his  ears.  Madame  de 
Stael  finds  compensation  m  Science  for  the  decay  of 
the  passion  that  once  fired  her  blood ;  but  Heathen 
Socrates,  seventy  years  old,  thanks  the  gods  that  he 
is  now  free  from  that  "  ravenous  beast,**  which  had 
disturbed  his  philosophic  meditations  for  many  a 
year.  Romance  b  the  child  of  Passion  and  Imagi- 
nation ; — ^the  sudden  father  that,  the  long  protracting 
mother  this.  Old  ap^e  has  little  romance.  Only  some 
rare  man,  like  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt,  keeps  it 
still  fresh  in  his  bosom. 

In  intellectual  matters,  the  venerable  man  loves  to 
recall  the  old  times,  to  revive  his  favorite  old  men, 
— ^no  new  ones  half  so  fair.  So  in  Homer,  Nestor, 
who  is  the  oldest  of  the  Greeks,  is  always  talking  of 
the  old  times,  before  the  grandfathers  of  men  then 
living  had  come  into  being ;  "  lot  such  as  live  in 
these  degenerate  days."     Verse-loving  John  Quincy 


Adams  turns  off  from  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Wi^ 
land  and  Goethe,  and  returns  to  Pope, 

Who  pleased  his  childhood  and  Inlbrmed  his  youth. 

The  pleasure  of  hope  is  smaller ;  that  of  memory 
greater.  It  is  ezceemng  beautiful  that  it  is  so.  The 
venerable  man  loves  to  set  reeoUection  to  beat  the 
roll-call,  and  sununon  up  from  the  grave  the  old 
time,  "  the  good  old  time/' — the  old  places,  old 
friends,  old  games,  old  talk,  nay,  to  his  ear  the  old 
familiar  tunes  are  sweeter  than  anything  that  Men- 
delssohn, or  Strauss,  or  Rossini  ean  bring  to  pass. 
Elder  Brewster  expects  to  hear  St.  Martins  and 
Old  Hundred  chanted  in  Heaven.  Why  not!  To 
him  Heaven  comes  in  the  long-used  musical  tradition, 
not  in  the  neologies  of  sound. 

•        ««•         ••         ^        9 

Then  the  scholar  becomes  an  antiauary ;  he  likes 
not  young  men  unless  he  knew  their  grandfathers 
before.  The  young  woman  looks  in  the  newspaper 
for  the  marriages,  the  old  man  for  the  deaths.  The 
young  man's  eye  looks  forward ;  the  world  is  "  all  bo- 
fore  him  vhere  to  choose."  It  is  a  hard  world ;  he 
does  not  know  it:  he  works  a  little,  an4  hopes  much. 
The  middle-aged  man  looks  around  at  the  present ; 
he  has  found  out  that  it  is  a  hard  world ;  he  hopes 
leas  and  works  more.  The  old  man  looks  back  on 
the  fields  he  has  trod ;  "  this  is  the  tree  I  planted ; 
-  this  is  my  footstep,"  and  he  loves  his  old  house,  his 
old  carriage,  cat,  dog,  staff,  and  fHend.  In  lands 
where  the  vine  grows,  I  have  seen  an  old  man  sit  all 
day  long,  a  sunny  autumn  day,  before  his  cottage 
door,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  his  old  dog  couched  at 
his  feet,  in  the  genial  sun.  The  autumn  wind  played 
with  the  old  man's  venerable  hairs ;  above  him  on 
the  wall,  purpling  in  the  sunlight,  hung  the  full 
clusters  of^the  gp^'ape,  ripeninff  and  maturing  yet 
more.  The  two  vere  just  alike ;  the  wind  stirred 
the  vine  leaves,  and  they  fell ;  stirred  the  old  man's 
hair  and  it  whitened  yet  more.  Both  were  waiting 
for  the  spirit  in  them  to  be  fuUy  ripe.  The  young 
man  looks  forward ;  the  old  man  looks  back.  How 
long  the  shadows  lie  in  the  setting-sun ;  the  steeple 
a  mile  long  reaching  across  the  plain,  as  the  sun 
stretches  out  the  hills  in  grotesque  dimensions.  So 
are  the  events  of  life  in  me  old  man's  consciousness. 
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Db.  W.  H.  Simmons  is  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  at  present  a  resident  of  East  Florida. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  school  of  Phila- 
delphia^ but  has  never  practised  the  profession. 
Ho  published  anonymously  some  years  since  at 
Charleston,  an  Indian  poem,  with  the  title,  Onea^ 
which  contains  descriptive  passa^  of  merit. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  also  the  author  of  a  History  of 
the  Seminolea,    The  following  is  from  his  pen : — 

TBX  BILL  BtSD.* 

Here  Nature,  clad  in  vestments  rich  and  gay, 
Sits  like  a  bride  in  gorgeous  palace  lone ; 


«  **  It  is  ffenersllj  supposed,''  ssvs  the  Bev.  B.  Walsh,  In  his 
Notices  of  JSraxil,  **that  the  woods  abound  with  birds  whose 
flight  and  note  continually^  enliven  the  forest,  but  nothing  can 
be  more  still  and  solitary  than  everything  aroand.  The  silence 
is  appallinif,  and  the  desolation  awfhl ;  neither  are  disturbed 
bv  the  sight  or  voioe  of  any  living  thing,  save  one— which  only 
aads  to  the  impression.  Among  the  highest  trees,  and  in  the 
deepest  glens,  a  sound  is  sometimes  heard  so  singular,  that  the 
noise  seems  quite  unnatural.  It  is  like  the  clinking  of  metals, 
as  if  two  lamps  of  brass  were  struck  together ;  and  resembles 
sometimes  the  distant  and  solomn  toning  of  a  church  bell, 
Btmck  at  long  intervals.  This  extraordinary  sound  proceeds 
from  a  bird  wiled  Areponga,  or  Quirqwnga.    It  is  about  the 
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Andaees  naught  move,  and  hears  no  floiind  all  day, 
Save  from  ita  dond^  source  the  torrent  tnmbling, 
And  to  the  moantain*s  foot  its  glories  humbling, 
Or  wild  woods  to  the  desert  gale  that  moan  t 
Or,  far,  the  Araponga's  note  deep  tolling 
From  the  tall  pine's  glossy  spine,  where  Sie  breese, 
Disporting  o'er  the  n-een  and  shoreless  seas, 
Impels  the  leafV  billows,  ever  rolling. 
It  comes  again  1  sad  as  the  passing  biell, 
That  solitary  note ! — unseen  whence  swell 
The  tones  so  drear — so  secret  is  the  shade 
Where  that  coy  dweller  of  the  gloom  has  made 
His  perch.    On  high,  behind  his  verdant  screen, 
He  nestles;  or,  like  transient  snow-flake's  flash, 
Or  flying  foam  that  winds  from  torrent's  dash, 
Plunges  to  stiller  haunts,  where  hangs  sublime 
The  travelling  water  vine,  its  pitcher  green 
Filled  from  the  cloud,  where  ne'er  the  bear  may 

climb. 
Or  thirsting  savage,  when  the  summer  ray 
Has  dried  each  fount,  and  parched  the  desert  way. 
Here  safe  he  dips  refreshed  his  pearly  bill 
In  lymph  more  pure  than  from  a  spring  or  rill ; 
No  longer  by  the  wamrring  Indian  shM«d, 
The  dewy  draught  he  there  may  quaff  unscared,— > 
For  vacant  now  glooms  ev'ry  glen  or  grove 
Where  erst  he  saw  the  quivered  Red  Man  rove ; 
Saw,  like  the  otter's  brood  upon  the  stream. 
His  wild-eyed  offspring  sport,  or,  'neath  the  tree, 
Share  with  the  birds  kind  nature's  bounty  free. 
Changed  is  the  woodland  scene  likemonimg  dreami 
The  race  has  vanished,  to  return  no  more, 
Gone  from  the  forest's  side,  the  river^s  shore. 
Is  it  for  this,  thou  lone  and  hermit  bird ! 
That  thus  thy  knelMike  note  so  sad  is  heard  I 
Sounding  from  evVy  desert  shade  and  dell 
Where  once  they  dwelt,  where  last  they  wept  iare- 

weU! 
They  fled— till,  wearied  by  the  bloody  chase ; 
Or  stopped  by  the  rich  spoil,  their  brethren  pale, 
Sated,  the  dire  pursuit  surceased  a  space. 
While  Memory's  eye  o'er  the  sad  picture  fills, 
They  fadel  nor  leave  behind  or  wreck  or  trace; 
The  valiant  tribes  forgotten  on  their  hills. 
And  seen  no  more  in  wilderness  or  vale. 

Jamss  Wmoht  Simhoks,  ft  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  He 
studied  at  Harvard,  vrrote  verses,  afterwards  tra- 
velled in  Europe,  and  returned  to  Amerioa  to 
reside  in  the  West.  In  1862  he  published  at  Bos- 
ton a  poem,  The  Greek  OiA ;  a  sketch  in  the 
desultory  style  made  fashionable  by  Don  Juan, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  tlie  expression  of  emotion. 
It  breathes  a  poetic  spirit,  ana  bears  traces  of  the 
anthor^B  acquaintance  with  books  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Simmons  has  written  severalother  poems  of 
an  occasional  or  satirical  character,  and  is  also  the 
author  of  a  series  of  metrical  tales,  Woodnotea 
from  the  West,  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 
The  following,  from  the  volume  containing  the 
"Greek  Girl,"  are  in  a  striking  vein  of  refleo- 
*tion. 


size  of  a  Bmall  pigeon ;  white,  with  a  red  circle  ronnd  the  eyes. 
It  eita  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  tro6^  and  in  the  deepest  for- 
ests; and  though  constantly  heard  In  the  most  desert  places,  la 
Tsry  rareljr  seen.  It  is  impossible  to  conociTe  anything  of  a 
more  solitary  du&ractor  than  the  profound  silence  of  the 
woods,  broken  onlv  by  the  metallic  and  almost  preternatn- 
ral  sonnd  of  this  inTlsible  bird,  wherever  you  go.  I  have 
watched  with  sreat  perseverance  when  the  sound  seemed  quit« 
near  to  me,  and  never  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cause.  It 
passed  suddenly  over  the  tops  of  very  high  trees,  like  a  large 
flake  of  snow,  and  immediately  diaappearad." 


vo  one  wso  CAS  Auxm  at  loa  ftti  vfoms. 

If  to  be  free  from  aught  of  guile, 

Neither  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong ; 

Tet  in  thj  iudgments  gentle  stiU, 

Serone^-inneziDle  in  will, 

Only  where  some  great  duty  lies; 

Prone  to  forgive,  or,  with  a  smile, 

Reprove  the  errors  that  belong 

To  natures  that  fall  fisr  below 

The  height  of  thy  empyreal  brow; 

Of  self  to  make  a  sacrifice, 

Rather  than  view  another's  woe; 

And  guided  by  the  same  fixed  law 

Supreme,  to  yield,  in  argument. 

The  bootless  triumph  that  might  draw 

Down  pain  upon  tny  opponent : 

By  fate  oppressed,  **  in  each  hard  instance  tried," 

Still  seen  with  Honor  walking  by  thy  side ; 

E'en  in  those  hours  when  all  unbend. 

And  by  some  thoughtless  word  offend, 

Thy  conscious  spirit,  great  and  good, 

Neither  upborne,  nor  yet  subdued. 

Impressed  by  sense  of  human  ill, 

Preserv'st  its  even  tenor  still ; 

While  'neath  that  calm,  dear  surfiue  lie 

Thou^ts  worthy  of  Eternity  I 

And  passions— shall  I  call  them  sol 

Celestial  attributes!  that  glow 

Radiant  as  wing  of  Semphim,  ^ 

Lighting  thy  path,  in  all  else  dimu 

Placed  on  their  lofty  eminence, 

Thou  see'st  the  guerdons  that  to  thee  belong, 

Passed  to  the  low-browed  temple,  burn  intense^ 

Standing  between  thee  and  the  throng 

Of  noble  minds,  thy  great  compeers ! 

And  still  the  same  serenity  ap[>ear8. 

Like  stars  in  its  own  solitude — 

Setting  its  seal  on  thy  majestic  blood  t 

If  elements  like  these  could  give 

The  record  that  might  bid  them  live, 

The  mighty  dead— i:^aint,  Sophist,  Sage, 

Acmlles  in  his  tent-^ 
Might  claim  in  vain  a  brighter  page, 

A  haughtier  monument 

twiuoBt  movosia. 

Ye*re  fading  in  the  distance  dim, 

Illusions  of  the  heart  I 
Tes,  one  by  one,  recalled  by  Him— - 

I  see  ye  all  depart 

The  swelling  pride,  the  rising  glow, 

The  spirit  that  would  mount  1 
The  mind  that  sought  all  things  to  know — 

And  drank  at  that  dread  fount 

Over  whose  waters,  dark  and  deep. 

Their  sleepless  vigils  stiU 
Those  melancholy  Daughters  keep. 

Or  by  thy  sacred  HiU ! 

Deep  Passion's  concentrated  fire. 

The  soul's  volcanic  light  1 
A  Phoenix  on  her  fim'ru  pyre, 

The  Eden  of  a  night  1 

The  wish  to  be  all  things — ^to  soar, 

And  comprehend  the  universe ; 
Yet  doomea  to  linger  on  the  shore, 

And  feel  our  fettered  wings  a  curse  I 

To  drink  in  Beauty  at  a  glanee. 

Its  graces  and  its  bloom ; 
Yet  weave  the  garlands  of  Romance 

To  decorate  the  tomb  I 

To  sigh  for  some  dear  Paradise, 
Exempt  from  age  or  death ; 


Tb  Bt«  (or  ever  in  thoie  eve*, 

Axid  brMthe  but  irith  that  brutli  t 
To  be  nwBkened  from  inch  dream, 

With  the  remembmace  oUn^ug  itill  1 
Like  floiren  reflected  in  a  stream, 

When  lUI  la  cbsnged  and  ohilL 
To  feel  that  life  can  never  bring 

Ita  Rainbow  back  lo  onr  lo«t  BkyI 
Plncke  from  the  hand  of  death  ita  sting. 

The  grare  iti  viotoryl 

FEAMOSS  BABOEirT  OeOOOD. 

Mr8.  Osgood  was  a  member  of  a  familj  i\f- 
tinainehed  by  Utenry  ability.  Urs.  Wells,*  tlie 
■auior  of  a  Kraoeful  volame  of  Poems,  waa  the 
d&ugliter  of  Frances's  mother  bv  a  previouB  mar- 
riage, and  her  yonogest  sister,  idre.  £.  D,  Harring' 
ton,  and  her  brother,  A.  A.  Locke,  are  Icnovn  aa 
SDOceesfli!  mAgazine  writers.  Tbeir  fother,  Mr. 
Joseph  Looke,  was  a  well  edncated  merchant  of 
Boston,  where  his  daoghUr  FrODOta  was  bora 
aboQt  the  year  1813. 

The  chief  portion  of  her  childhoO'l  wos  passed 
in  the  village  of  Hincliam,  a  locality  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  beuntiful  situation  for  a  poetic 
culture,  which  soon  developed  itself  in  her  youth- 
ful mind.  She  wa*  enooui-aged  in  writing  veraes 
by  her  parents,  and  some  of  her  nroduotions 
being  seen  by  Urs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  were  so 
highly  approve<!,  as  to  bo  inj^rtal  by  her  in  a 
juvenile  Misoellany  which  she  at  that  time  con- 
ducted. They  were  rapidly  followed  by  others 
from  the  same  facile  pen,  which  soon  gave  their 
signature,  "  Florence,"  a  wide  reputation. 

In  1834,  Mis.4  Locke  formed  the  acqnniiitanoe 
of  Mr.  8.  S.  O-Hgood,  a  young  painter  already 
favorably  known  in  his  profession.  She  sat  to 
him  for  her  portnut,  and  the  artist  won  the 
heart  of  the  sitter.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
they  went  to  London,  where  they  remuned 
fonr  yeata,  daring  which  Mr.  Osgood  pnrsned 
his  art  of  portrait- pat  mi  ng  with  suocess;  and 
hia  wife's  poetical  compositions  to  various 
periodicals  met  with  equal  favor.  In  188B, 
a  oolleotion  of  her  poenu  was  isHoed  by  a  Lon- 
dun  publisher,  with  the  title  of  A  Wreath  qf 
Wila  Fiouien  from  Nea  England.  A  drainatio 
poem,  Elfridj;,  in  the  volume,  impressed  her 
friend  James  Sheridan  Enowles  the  dramatist,  so 
favorably,  that  he  nrgod  her  to  write  a  piece  for 
the  stage.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion, 
she  wrote  Titf  ffappg  Beleane  or  tha  THumpht  qf 
Love,  a  play  in  three  acts.  It  was  accepted  by 
one  <rf  the  theatres,  and  would  have  been  pro- 
duced had  not  the  author,  while  engaged  in  the 
recoastrucdon  of  a  scene,  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned home  by  the  qtelancholy  news  of  the 
dMth  of  her  father.  She  returned  with  Mr. 
Osgood  to  Boston  in  1840.  They  soon  aftei^ 
wards  ranoved  to  New  York,  where,  with  a  few 
intervals  of  attsence,  the  remunder  of  her  life  was 
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pused.    Her  poetical  contribnUons  appeared  at 

brief  intervals  in  the  magazines,  for  which  she 
also  wrote  a  few  prose  talee  and  sketches.  In 
1841  she  edited  The  Poetry  of  F:.-ieer>  and 
Floaeri  of  Poetry,  and  in  1847,  Th4  Floral 
(fffMnff,  two  illustrated  gift  books. 


liO^-^^^^; 


Mrs.  Osgood's  physical  frame  wai  as  delicate  fts 
her  mental  ortnmization.  She  suffered  frequently 
ftom  ill  health,  and  was  an  invalid  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  184T-8.  During  the  snc- 
ceeding  winter  she  rallied,  and  her  husband, 
whose  own  health  reqnired  the  rein  vigora ting 
influence  of  travel,  with  a  view  to  this  object, 
and  to  a  share  in  the  profitable  adventure  which 
at  that  time  was  tempting  so  many  fhim  thdr 
homes,  sdlcd  for  California  in  Felmary,  1S49. 
He  returaod  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  with 
restored  health  and  ample  means,  to  find  his  wife 
&st  sinking  in  consumption.  The  husband 
carried  the  wife  in  his  arms  to  a  new  reddonoe, 
where,  vrith  the  happy  hopefulness  characteristic 
of  her  di-Mtrder,  she  lielected  articles  for  its  furni- 
ture and  deoorstian,  from  patterns  brought  to  her 
bedside.  The  rapidly  approaching  termination 
of  her  disorder  was  soon  gendy  made  known  to 
her,  and  received,  after  a  few  tears  at  the  thonght 
of  leaving  her  husband  and  two  yoang  children, 
with  reaignation.  The  evening  but  one  after  she 
wroI«  for  a  young  girl  at  her  side,  who  was  mak- 
ing and  teaching  her  to  make  paper  flowers,  the 
fbllowinglijies: — 

You're  woven  roses  rnnnd  my  wny, 

And  gladdened  ^  my  being; 
Bow  much  I  thank  yon,  none  can  tny, 

Save  only  the  AlMeeing. 
1  m  going  through  the  eternal  gat«s, 

Ere  June's  sweet  raee  blow; 
Death's  lovely  angel  leads  me  there, 
And  it  ia  sweet  to  ga 
The  tonohing  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  by  her 
'  calm  death,  five  days  after,  on  Sunday  wernoon. 
May    IS,    1860.     Her    remains    were    removed 
'  to  Boet«n,  and  laid  bemde  those  of  her  mother 
I  and  daughter,  at  Uonnt  Anbom,  on  Wednesday 
[  of  the  same  week. 
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Mrs.  Osgood's  poems  were  collected  and  pnl>- 
liefaed  in  New  York,  in  1846,  and  in  one  of  the 
series  of  illiLitrated  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ame- 
rioan  poets,  by  A.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  in  1849. 

In  1851  a  volnme  containing  contribntions  by 
her  many  literary  friends,  entitled  tlie  Memorial^ 
was  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  of  Kew  York.  It 
contained  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Griswold. 
It  was  an  illustrated  gift-book,  and  the  profits  of 
its  sole  were  intended  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  gifted  writer,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
issued. 

Of  a  rare  graoeAilness  and  delicacy,  Mrs.  Osgood 
lived  a  truly  poetic  lifi}.  Her  unaffected  and 
lively  manners,  with  her  ready  tact  in  conversa- 
tion, combined  with  an  unusual  facility  in  writing 
verses,  charmed  a  large  circle  of  friends,  as  her 
winning  lines  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  As  an 
instance  of  her  [)Iayfulness  of  mind,  she  wrote  a 
collection  of  ludicrous  and  humorous  verses  for  a 
child^s  book,  to  set  off  some  rude  engravings  of 
Ths  Cries  qf  Nevi  York.  The  fanciful  and  the 
delicate  in  sentiment,  supplied  the  usual  themes 
of  her  verses,  touched  at  times  with  passionate 
expression,  and  a  darker  shade,  as  the  evils  of  life 
closed  around  her. 

*o  Tin  snuT  or  pomT. 

Iieave  me  not  yet!    Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonoly, 

Thou  dear  Ideal  of  my  piniuff  heart  I 
Thou  art  the  friend — the  beautiful — the  only, 

Whom  I  would  keep,  tho'  all  the  world  depnrt  I 
Thou,  that  dost  veil  the  frailest  flower  with  glory, 

Spirit  of  light  and  loveliness  and  truth  1 
Thou  that  didst  tell  me  a  sweet,  fairy  etory, 

Of  the  dim  future,  in  my  wistful  youth  I 
Thou,  who  canst  weave  a  balo  round  the  spirit. 

Thro*  which  naught  mean  or  evil  dare  intrude, 
Resume  not  yet  the  gift,  which  I  inherit 

From    Heaven    and   thee,  that  dearest,   holiest 
good! 
Leave  me  not  now !     Leave  me  not.  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  starry  prophet  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Tliou  art  the  fhend — the  tenderest — the  only, 

With  whom,  of  all,  'twould  be  despair  to  part. 
Thou  that  cam'st  to  me  in  my  dreaming  childhood, 

Shaping  the  changeful  clouds  to  tiageants  rare. 
Peopling  the  smiling  vale,  and  shaded  wildwood, 

with  airy  beings,  faint  yet  strangely  fair; 
Tellins  me  all  the  sea-born  breeze  was  saying. 

While  it  went  whispering  thro'  the  willing  leaves, 
Bidding  me  listen  to  the  light  rain  playing 

Its  pleasant  tune,  about  the  household  eaves; 
Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river, 

Till  its  melodious  murmur  seemed  a  song, 
A  tender  and  sad  chant,  repeated  ever, 

A  sweet,  impassioned  plaint  of  love  and  wrong  I 
Leave  me  not  yet!    Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  star  of  promise  o'er  my  clouded  path! 
Leave  not  the  life,  that  borrows  from  thee  only 

All  of  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath  I 

Thou,  that  when  others  knew  not  how  to  love  me, 

Nor  cared  to  fathom  half  my  yearning  soul. 
Didst  wreathe  thy  flowers  of  light,  around,  above  me, 

To  woo  and  wm  me  from  my  griefs  control. 
By  all  my  dreams,  the  passionate,  the  holy. 

When  thou  hast  sung  love's  lullaby  to  me. 
By  all  the  childlike  worship,  fond  and  lowly, 

Which  I  have  lavished  upon  thioe  and  thee. 
By  all  the  lays  my  simple  lute  was  learning. 

To  echo  from  thy  voice,  stay  with  me  still  1 


Once  flown— «lasl  for  thee  there's  no  reinminpl 
The  charm  will  die  <^er  valley,  wood,  and  hiU. 

Tell  me  not  Time,  whose  wing  my  brow  has  shaded. 
Has  withered  spring's  sweet  bloom  within  my 
heart. 

Ah,  no !  the  rose  of  love  is  yet  nnfiided, 
Tho'  hope  and  joy,  its  sister  flowers,  depart 

Well  do  I  know  that  I  have  wronged  thine  altar, 

With  the  liffht  •fferings  of  an  iaier*s  mind, 
And  thus,  with  shame,  my  pleading  prayer  I  falter. 

Leave  me  not,  spirit !  aeaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind! 
Deaf  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  nature, 

Blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  stars  and  flowen. 
Leave  me  not,  heavenly  yet  human  teacher, 

Lonely  and  lost  in  this  cold  world  of  ours  I 
Heaven  knows  I  need  thy  musie  and  thy  beauty 

Still  to  beguile  ine  on  my  weanr  way, 
To  lighten  to  my  soul  the  cares  of  duty. 

And  bless  with  radiant  dreams  the  darkened  day: 
To  charm  my  wild  heart  in  the  worldly  revel. 

Lest  I,  too,  join  the  aimless,  fiftlse,  and  vain; 
Let  me  not  lower  to  the  soulless  level 

Of  those  whom  now  I  pity  and  disdain  1 
Leave  me  not  yet ! — ^leave.me  not  cold  and  pining, 

Thou  bird  of  paradise,  whose  plumes  of  light» 
Where'er  they  rested,  left  a  glory  shining ; 

fly  not  to  neaven,  or  let  me  share  thy  flight ! 


Labor  is  rest— from  the  sorrows  that  greet  ns ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us^ 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  ns^ 

Rest  from  wortd-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ilL 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  the  pillow. 
Work — ^thou  shult  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  we:iried  'neath  Woe's  weeping  willow ! 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  I 

Labor  is  health  I     Lo  the  husbandman  reaping. 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life  current  leaping; 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  swe^ing. 

Free  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sicne  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth — ^in  the  sea  tlie  pearl  groweth. 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth. 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth. 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hid^ 

Droop  not,  tho'  shame,  sin,  and  ang^sh  are  round 

the^ ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bomid 

thee; 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee, 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod  I 
Work — for  some  good  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labor ! — ^all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 

Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us : 

Hark  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  Heaven  I 
Never  the  ocean- wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  Rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship  1" — ^the  robin  is  singing, 
*'  Labor  is  worship  l"-^the  wild  bee  is  ringmg. 
Listen  I  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing. 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-ffiving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breatlung  flower. 
From  the  small  insect — ^the  rich  coral  bower. 

Only  man  in  the  plan  shrinks  from  his  part 
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Labor  is  life  t— 'tu  th«  diU  mtter  tukth ; 

Idleacw  ever  deapairath,  beir«l«(h : 

Keep  the  -wsteh  wooad  [or  the  dark  nut  tHMleth  t 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  etillneM  of  dooq. 
I^bor  is  glory  t — the  flying  cloud  lieliteiu; 
Only  the  vmag  wins  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  oark  fatnra  Tright^j 

Flay  the  sweet  keys  wouldst  thou  keep  them 


Sh«loT«Bhim  y«tt 
I  know  W  the  blush  tltat  rise* 

Beneatb  the  eorii, 
That  shadow  her  soul-lit  ehed: ; 

She  lovM  him  yet  t 
Through  all  Iots^  sweet  disguise* 

In  ttmid  girls, 
A  bluth  wiU  be  sore  to  speak. 

Bat  deeper  ugos 
Thau  the  radiaat  blush  of  beauty. 

The  maidm  ftada, 
Whenever  hi>  aBme  is  heard ; 

Her  young  heart  thrills, 

Fot^etUng  herself — her  duty — 
Her  SmA  aye  fill«, 

Aad  her  puUa  with  hope  is  stirred. 


When  last  he  eame, 
Is  still  with  her  wild  tean  vet 

Shell  ne'er  fiirget, 
Howe'er  his  biUi  may  waver, 

nnnufa  grief  and  shame. 
Believe  ft — she  loves  him  yet 


ling — she  heeds  no  other ; 


Hislavo 
She  vrill  si  _ 

With  all  her  wrongs, 
Ber  life  on  his  love  is  set 

Oht  doubt  DO  morel 
She  never  can  wed  another; 

TiU  lift,  be  o'er. 
She  loves— aha  will  love  him  yet 


Whoa  we  yon  eoraingT    The  flowers  have  eomel 
Beee  in  the  balmy  air  happilv  hum ; 
Tenderly,  timidly,  down  m  the  dell 
Sighs  the  iweet  violet,  drools  the  Harebell ; 
Soft  in  the  wavy  gnm  glifteoe  the  dew— 
BfHng  keepe  her  promise»~why  do  not  you! 

Up  in  the  air,  love,  the  clouds  are  at  play  ; 
Ton  are  more  graceful  and  lovely  than  theyj 
Birds  in  the  woods  carol  all  the  day  long ; 
When  are  you  eoming  to  join  in  the  song) 
Fairer  than  flowers  and  pnrer  than  dew  !  < 
Other  sweet  things  are  here — why  are  not  yonl 

WheDareyoaeoimngl    W^ve  wdeomed  the  Roael 
Every  light  sephyr,  aa  gaily  it  goes, 
Whispers  of  alher  flowers  met  on  ita  way ; 
WhyTia- ■- -- "^■~ -' '—  -  -■' 


Do,  darling,  oome  to  ns  I— 'mid  the  daik  trecB, 
Like  a  lute  murmure  the  mueical  breeie ; 
Sometimee  the  Brook,  se  it  trips  by  the  flowen, 
Huahee  its  warble  to  listen  for  yours  I 
Pure  ae  tbe  Violet,  lovely  and  true  I 
Spring  should  have  waited  till  she  oonld  bring  you  / 
TOL.  n.— 86 


8XHA  BICTH— ELIZABETH  OAKBB  BXTTR. 

Thb  maiden  name  of  this  lady  wu  Frinoo.  Bhe 
ii  deooeoded  on  both  her  father's  and  mother's  aide 
&om  dUtingaUhed  Paritan  ancestry,  and  waa 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Misa  Prince,  at  an  early  age,  waa  married  to 
Ur.  3eba  Smith,  then  editing  a  newspaper  in  Port- 
land, who  has  unce,  under  the  "  nom  de  plume" 
of  Jack  Downing,  obtained  a  national  reputation. 
In  addition  to  the  original  series  of  tbe  fomooB 
IctterB  bearing  the  signature  we  have  named,  col- 
lected in  a  volume  in  1883,  and  which  are  among 
the  most  sncceaatbl  adaptations  of  the  Yankee 
dialeot  to  the  pnrpoaee  of  humorona  writing,  Hr. 
Smith  is  tbe  anthor  of  Powliataa,  a  Mebrieal  Bit- 
numoe,  in  seven  cantos,  published  in  If ew  York  is 
IMl,  and  of  several  Bhort«r  poems  nluoh  haTeqt- 
peared  in  the  periodicsiB  of  theday.  He  Is  alsoa 
aoocCHrfhl  vrriter  of  tales  and  essays  for  the  m^a- 
zinee,  a  portion  of  which  were  collected  in  IBCS, 
with  the  title  i>iM)i£iwt.  InlSSOhepnblishedan 
elaborate  scientifio  work  entitled  N«w  Elemtntiiif 
Qeometry. 

Mn.  Smitli's  earlieat  poema  were  oontribnted  to 
Tarious  periodicals  anonymously,  but  in  conse- 
quence c^  bttsineas  disasters  in  which  her  hnabaiid 
became  involved,  she  oommeuoed  the  open  profes- 
sion of  autbor^ip  as  a  means  of  support  for  bar 
family,  fihehas  sinoebeenaooDstantfionCribatAr 
in  proae  and  vene  to  the  magasnea. 


An  early  collection  of  Mrs.  Smith's  poems  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  was  followed  in  1348  by  The 
9inl€ii  Child  and  Other  Poetru.  Tbe  leading 
production  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  in 
the  Southern  Lit«rary  Messenger.  It  is  a  romance, 
with  eeveral  episodes,  written  in  the  ballad  style. 
As  an  indication  of  its  measure  and  frequent 
fblldtiee  of  expreenon  we  quot«  a  few  ataiuas. 


1^  these 


e,  when  the  nolselaia  air 


>erfum«d  chalice  lies, 
And  Oie  bee  goes  bjr  with  a  lazy  hum. 

Beneath  the  sleeping  skies: 
When  the  brook  i>  low,  and  the  ripples  bright. 

As  down  the  stream  they  go, 
"Hie  pebblea  are  dry  on  the  upper  side^ 

And  dark  and  wet  bslow. 
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The  tree  that  stood  where  the  soil's  athirsi, 

And  the  mnlleins  first  appear. 
Hath  a  dry  and  rusty-colored  hark, 

And  its  leaves  are  curled  and  sere ; 
But  the  dogwood  and  the  hazel-buah 

Have  clustered  round  the  brook — 
Their  roots  have  stricken  deep  beneath, 

And  they  have  a  verdant  look. 

To  the  iuicy  leaf  the  grasshopper  cUngs, 

And  he  gnaws  it  like  a  file ; 
The  naked  stalks  are  withering  by, 

Where  he  has  been  erewhile. 
The  cricket  hops  on  the  glistering  rock. 

Or  pipes  in  tlie  faded  grass ; 
The  beetle's  wing  is  folded  mute, 

Where  the  steps  of  the  idler  pass. 

Ifrs.  Smith  is  also  the  anthor  of  The  Roman 
Tribute,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  foanded  on  the  ex- 
emption of  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  de- 
etruction,  by  the  tribute  paid  by  Theododus  to  the 
conquering  Attila,  and  Jacob  Leisler^  a  tragedy 
foanded  upon  a  well  known  dramatic  incident  in 
the  colonial  history  of  New  York. 

She  has  also  written  The  Weetem  Captite,  a 
novel,  which  appeared  in  1842,  and  a  fanoifnl 
prose  tale.  The  Salamander  ;  a  Legend  for  Christ- 
mae.  In  1851  she  published  Woman  and  her 
J^eedSy  a  volume  on  the  Woman^s  Rights  question, 
of  which  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  advo- 
cate by  her  pen,  and  occasionally  as  a  public 
lecturer.  Her  last  publication,  Bertha  and  Lily ^ 
or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen,  a  Romance^  is 
a  story  of  American  country  life.  It  contains 
some  good  sketches  of  character,  and  is  in  part 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  author^s  social 
views. 

tntnrovH  noM  thk  mua  ^ 

Come  up  unto  the  hills — thy  strength  is  there. 

Oh,  thou  hast  tarried  long, 
Too  long  amid  the  bowers  and  blossoms  fair, 

With  notes  of  summer  song. 
Why  dost  thou  tarry  there  f    What  though  the  bird 

Pipes  matin  in  the  vale— 
The  plough-boy  whistles  to  the  loitering  herd, 

As  the  red  (Jaylight  fails. 

Yet  come  unto  the  hills,  the  old  strong  hills. 

And  leave  the  stagnant  plain ; 
Come  to  the  gushing  of  the  newborn  rilk. 

As  sing  they  to  the  nuun ; 
And  thou  witli  denizens  of  power  shalt  dwell 

Beyond  demeaning  care ; 
Composed  upon  his  rock,  *mid  storm  and  fell. 

The  eagle  shall  be  there. 

Come  up  unto  the  hills — ^the  shattered  tree 

Still  clinflB  unto  the  rock. 
And  flinge&  out  his  branches  wild  and  free, 

To  dare  again  the  shock. 
Come  where  no  fear  is  known :  the  seabird's  nest 

On  the  old  hemlock  swings, 
And  thou  shalt  taste  the  gladness  of  unrest, 

And  mount  upon  thy  wings. 

Come  up  unto  the  hills.    The  men  of  old — 

They  of  undaunted  wills — 
Grew  jubilant  of  heart,  and  strong,  and  bold, 

On  the  enduring  hills — 
Where  came  the  soundings  of  the  sea  afar, 

Borne  upward  to  the  ear, 
And  nearer  ffrew  the  mom  and  nddnight  star, 

And  God  himself  more  near. 


jroa«o0  99d 

Sing,  sing— Poet,  eingt 
With  the  thorn  beneath  thy  breuBt, 
Robbing  thee  of  all  thy  rest , 
Hidden  thorn  for  ever  thine. 
Therefore  dost  thou  sit  and  twine 

lAys  of  sorrowing — 
Lays  that  wake  a  mighty  gladness, 
Spite  of  all  their  sorrowug  sadnen. 

Sing,  sing— Poet,  sing  I 
It  doth  ease  thee  of  thy  sorrow — 
"  Darkling"  iinffing  till  the  monbw ; 
Never  weary  of  thy  trust, 
Hoping,  loving,  as  thou  must^ 

Let  thy  music  ring ; 
Noble  cheer  it  doth  impart, 
Strength  of  will  and  strength  of  heart 

Sing,  sinff— Poet,  sing ! 
Thou  art  made  a  human  voice ; 
Wberefore  shouldst  thou  not  rdoice 
That  the  tears  of  thy  mute  brother 
Bearing  pangs  he  may  not  smother. 

Through  thee  are  flowing — 
For  his  dim,  nnuttered  grief. 
Through  thy  song  hath  found  reUefl 

Sing,  ain^- Poet,  sing  I 
Join  the  music  of  the  stars, 
Wlieeling  on  their  sounding  cars;; 
Each  responsive  in  its  place 
To  the  chond  hymn  of  space — 

Lift,  oh  lift  thy  wine — 
And  the  thorn  beneath  thy  breast^ 
Though  it  pain,  shall  give  thee  rest 


CABOLINE  U.  EntKLANl). 

Carouns  M.  Stansbubt  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Her  grandfather  was  the  anthor 
of  several  popular  humorous  verses  on  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  which  were  published  in  Riv- 
ington's  Gazette  and  other  newspapers  of  the 
time.  Her  father  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  New  York.  After  his  death,  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where 
Miss  Stansbury  married  Mr.  William  Kirkland.* 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kirkland  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
they  resided  for  two  years  at  Detroit,  and  for  six 
months  in  the  interior,  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
city.     In  1848  they  removed  to  the  city  of  New 

York. 
MrSsKirkland's  letters  from  the  West  were  so 

highly  relished  by  the  friends  to  whom  they  were 

addressed,  that  the  writer  was  induced  to  prepare 

a  volume  from  their  contents.    A  New  Borne — 

Who'll  Follow  t  by  Mrs.  Mary  CloMrs,  appeared 


•  Mr.  KlrWand  wm  r  caltlvsted  scholar,  and  st  one  ttais  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Hamilton  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  Lettenfivm  ^ftroo*  written  afUjr  a  red- 
denoe  in  Europe,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  toe  peri- 
odical presa,  amonff  which  may  he  "en**o°ed,  an  artWe  on 
the  London  Forefen  quarterly  Betiew,  «»  g«^*™Jftf: 
"Engiisband  American  Monthlies 'In  <i?<l«Zyf*««*°/i^?K[ 
EnKllBh  Visitore "  in  the  Columbian,  -The  TTJiOij^^  ^blto 
Opinion  In  the  United  States"  in  the  Columbian  "The  Wea^ 
the  Pandiae  of  the  Poor  "In  the  Democratic  Bevie^  ana 
"The  United  States  Census  for  1880"  In  Hunt's  Merchanta 
Masazlne.  . 

In  1846  Mr.  Kirkland,  not  k>nff  before  his  death,  eommeaeed 
with  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  the  Christian  Inquirer,  a  week- 
ly jonnal  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 


CABOLINEH.  EIRELAfilX 


In  1639.  Iti  deUghthl  haraor,  keen  obaerration, 
and  freeh  topic,  made  an  itnmediate  impression. 
Jbrof  Life,  and  TToi*™  CUariitgM,  gleanings 
&oin  the  same  Qeld,  appeareij  in  IBii  and  184S. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Kirkland  pablished  An  &ixy  on 
tb  Life  and  WHUngt  of  Spanaer,  acoompanied 
by  a  reprint  uf  the  firet  book  of  the  Faiiy  Queen. 
In  Jnly,  1S4T,  she  ooinntenced  the  editonhip  of 
the  Union  Masarine, — a  charge  she  oontinned  for 
eighteen  montiis,  until  the  removal  of  the  period- 
ical to  Pliiladelphia,  where  it  was  pnblialied  with 
the  title  of  Bartwn's  Magazine,  when  Prof.  John 
6.  Hart,  an  accomplisheil  litenu^  gentleman  of 
that  oil;,  waa  aaaociated  with  lua.  Kirldand  in 
the  editonhip. 


In  1848  Mra.  Eirtcland  TJdtod  Europe,  and  on 
her  return  pablbUed  two  pleasant  volumes  of  her 
lettera  contributed  to  the  magazine  during  her 
Joomej,  with  the  title  Holiiavt  Abroad,  or  Miropa 
fromtht  Wett. 

In  1883  Mrs.  Kirkland  published  The  Evning 
Booh,  or  Firaidt  Talk  on  MoraU  and  Manner*, 
with  Sketehet  uf  WuUth  Life,  and  in  1868,  a 
oompanioQ  volume,  A  Book  for  the  Some  OireU, 
or  Familiar  ThoughU  on  Varimu  Topiot,  Literary, 
Moral,  andSoeiai,  containing  a  nnmber  of  pleasan  t- 
I;  written  and  sensible  eaaays  on  topics  or  interest 
in  erery-day  sodety,  with  a  few  bnef  stories.  In 
1862  she  wrote  the  letterpreea  for  The  Booh  of 
Juifw  Aaw(y;  a  holiday  volume,  containing  the 

Erii«ila  of  twelve  American  ladiee.  Mrs.  Kiii- 
id'e  text  has  no  reference  to  these  illostrationB, 
but  consists  of  a  slight  story  of  American  eocie- 
ty,  interspersed  with  poetical  qootatioiu. 

Mrs.  Kirldand's  writings  are  all  marked  by  clear 
common  sense,  purity  of  style,  and  animated 
thought.  Her  teen  perception  of  oharaoter  is 
brought  to  hear  on  the  grave  as  well  as  humorous 
mde  of  human  nature,  on  ita  good  points  as  well 
as  its  foibles.    Ever  in  favor  of  a  graceful  oolti" 


the  lan^  which  her  hmnorooa  iketchea  of  cha- 
racter eidtea  is  not  a  good-naturad  one,  in  which 
the  originala  she  has  portrayed  would  do  well  te 
join  with  the  reet  of  the  world. 


At  length  same  the  mnoh  desirad  Tuesday,  whose 
destined  event  was  the  fint  meetiDg  of  the  ■ociet^- 
1  hul  made  preparations  for  sn«h  plwa  and  aimple 
cheer  u  is  Qtual  at  such  feminiae  gatheringB,  and 
b^pu  to  think  of  arranging  my  dreea  with  the  de- 
corum required  by  the  occaaion,  wben.  about  one 
hour  before  the  appointed  time,  came  Mn.  Nippet* 
and  Uin  Clinch,  and  ere  they  were  nuebawled  aod 
QDbaaded,  Ml*.  Flyter  and  her  three  children — the 
eldest  four  veaca,  and  the  younveet  six  months.  Then 
Mrs.  MnggUi  and  her  crimBDn  baby,  four  weeks  old. 
Close  on  her  heels,  Mta.  Briggi  and  her  little  boy  of 
about  three  yean'  standing,  in  a  long  tailed  coat, 
with  vest  and  decencies  of  scarlet  circaisian.  And 
there  I  stood  in  my  gingham  wrapper  and  kitchen 
apron ;  mueh  to  my  diaoomfiture  and  the  undisgiUMd 

'■■-  of  the  Female  Beneficent  Society. 

'--'ste  to  be  ready  to  I     

'  remarked  the   griatlelipped 


gle>,botl 

babyon  knte,  and  did  not  sew  a  stitch. 

"What  I  isn't  there  any  work  ready  C  eontinned 
Ura.  Kippers,  with  an  astonished  aspect ;  "  weU,  I 
tUd  suppose  that  snch  smart  officers  as  n  have  would 
haie  prepared  all  beforehand.  We  always  need  to 
at  the  East" 

iin.  Skinner,  who  is  really  quite  a  pattern- woman 
in  alt  that  makes  woman  iDihspeaaable,  via.,  cookery 
and  sewing,  took  ap  the  matter  quite  waimly,  just 
as  I  slipped  away  m  disgrace  to  make  the  requiuta 
reform  in  my  oostame. 

When  I  returned,  the  work  was  distributed,  and 
the  company  broken  up  into  little  knots  or  coteries; 
every  bead  bowed,  and  every  tongue  in  full  play.  I 
took  my  seat  at  ss  great  a  distance  from  the  sharp 
widow  as  might  be, — though  it  is  vain  to  thbk  of 
eluding  a  person  of  iier  ubiquity, — and  reconnoitred 
the  company  who  were  "  done  off"  (indigenous)  "  in 
fint-rste  style,"  fur  this  important  occasion.  There 
were  nineteen  women  with  thirteen  babies— oe  at 
least  "  voung  'uns.'  (indigenous.)  who  were  not  abovs 
gingerbread.  Of  these  thirteen,  nine  held  Inns 
chunks  of  gingerbread,  or  dough-nuls,  in  trust,  for 
the  benefit,  of  the  gowns  of  the  society ;  the  remain- 
ing four  were  supplied  with  bunchea  <^  maple- 
sugar,  tied  in  bits  of  mg,  and  pinned  to  their 
sboolders,  Or  held  dripping  in  the  fingers  of  their 


Mrs,  Flytsr  was  "slicked  up"  for  the  oocaiion  in 
the  snuff-colored  silk  she  was  married  in.  curiously 
enlarged  in  the  baek,  and  not  as  voiuminoos  in  the 
floatiag  part  as  is  the  wwtefnl  custom  of  Uie  present 
day.  Her  three  immense  children,  white-haired  and 
blubber-lipped  like  their  amiable  parent,  were  in 
pink  mnghsms  and  blue-glssa  beads.  Mrs.  Nippen 
wore  her  unfailing  brown  merino  and  black  apron; 
Miss  Clinch  her  inevitable  scarlet  cahco  ;  Mra  Skii^ 
ner  her  red  merino,  with  baby  o!  the  ssnje;  Mra 
Dsker  ihooe  out  in  her  very  choicest  city  finery, 
(where  else  could  she  show  it,  poor  thing))  and  i 


day's  pretty  black-eyed  Dolly  was  neatly  stowed  in 
a  small  wIIIdt  basket,  where  it  lay  looking  about 


le  tormints,  to  do  them  justioe. 
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Much  eonsaltation,  deep  and  aolemn,  was  hdd  M 
to  the  moflt  profitable  kiudi  of  work  to  be  under- 
taken hj  the  Society.  Many  were  in  layor  of  mak- 
ing np  finen,  cotton  linen  of  conree^  bat  Mtil  Nippers 
aasnred  the  company  that  shirts  never  used  to  scdl 
well  at  the  East,  and  therefore  she  was  perfectiy  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  do  here.  Pinoudiions  and 
such  like  feminilities  were  then  proposed;  but  at 
these  Mra  Nippers  held  up  both  hands»  and  showed 
a  doable  share  of  blne-white  around  her  eyes.  No- 
body about  her  needed  pincushions,  and  besides, 
where  should  we  get  materials  I  Aprons,  oapes,  caps, 
collars,  were  all  proposed  with  the  same  ill  soo- 
oesflb  At  length  Mn.  Donbledi^,  with  an  air  of 
great  deference,  inquired  what  im  Nippers  would 
reconmiend. 

Tbe  good  lady  hesitated  a  litfJe  at  thi&  It  was 
more  her  forte  to  object  to  other  people's  plans,  than 
to  suggest  better ;  but,  after  a  moment  s  conside- 
ration, she  said  she  should  think  iancy-boxes, 
wateh-cases,  and  alum-baskets,  would  be  very  pretty. 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  but  of  course 
it  did  not  last  long.  Mrs.  Skinner  went  on  quietly 
cutting  out  shirts,  and  in  a  yery  short  time  furnished 
each  member  with  a  good  supply  of  woiic,  stating 
that  any  lady  might  take  work  home  to  finish  if  she 
liked 

Mrs.  Nippers  took  her  work,  and  edged  herself 
into  a  ootene  of  which  Mia  Flvter  had  seemed  till 
then  the  magnet  Very  soon  I  heard,  **  I  declare  it's 
a  shame  1"  "I  don't  know  what  IX  be  done  about  it  I** 
**  She  told  me  so  with  her  own  mouth  I"  *'  O,  bat  I 
wss  there  myself  T  eto.,  etc.,  in  many  different 
voices ;  the  interstices  well  filled  with  undistinguish- 
able  whispers  "  not  loud  but  deep." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  active  widow  transferred 
her  seat  to  another  comer ;  Miss  Clinch  plying  her 
tongue,  not  her  needle,  in  a  third  The  whispers 
and  the  exclamations  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground 
The  few  silent  members  were  inquiring  for  more 
work. 

"  Mrs.  Nippers  has  the  sleeve!  Mrs.  Nippers, have 
you  finisheo  that  sleeve  T 

Mra  Nippers  colored,  said  *'  No,"*  and  sewed  four 
stitches.  At  length  the  "  storm  grew  loud  apace." 
•*  It  will  break  up  the  society " 

*'What  U  thatr  asked  Mrs.  Doubleday,  in  her 
sharp  treble.  ''What  is  it,  Mrs.  Nippers?  You 
know  all  about  it" 

Mrs.  Nippers  replied  that  she  only  knew  what  she 
had  heard,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  after  a  little  urging,  con- 
sented to  inform  the  company  in  general,  that  there 
was  great  dissatisfaction  m  the  neighborhood; 
that  those  who  lived  in  log-houses  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  had  not  been  invited  to  join 
the  society;  and  also  that  many  people  thought 
twenty-five  cents  quite  too  high  for  a  yearly  sub- 
scription. 

Mahy  looked  Aghast  at  this.  Public  opinion  is 
nowhere  so  strongly  felt  as  in  this  country,  among 
new  setders.  And  as  many  of  the  present  com- 
pany still  lived  in  log-houses,  a  tender  string  was 
touched 

At  length,  an  old  lady,  who  had  sst  quietlj  in  a 
comer  all  the  afternoon,  looked  up  from  behind  the 
great  woollen  sock  she  was  knitting — 

"Well,  now!  that's  queer  1"  said  she,  addressing 
Mis.  Nippers  with  an  air  of  simplicitv  simplified 
**  Miss  Turner  told  me  you  went  round  her  neigh- 
borhood last  Friday,  and  told  tliat  Miss  Clavers  and 
Miss  Sldnner  despised  every  body  that  lived  in  log- 
houses  ;  and  you  know  you  told  Miss  Briggs  that 
you  thouffht  twenty-five  cents  was  too  much ;  didn't 
she,  Miss  Briggs  f "    Mis.  Briggs  nodded 

Tbe  widow  blushed  to  the  very  centre  of  her 


pale  eyes,  but  "  e'en  though  ▼anquisbed,*'  she  lest 
not  her  assurance.  ''Why,  I'm  sore  I  only  said 
that  we  only  paid  twdve-aad-a-half  cents  at  the 
East ;  and  as  to  log-hooses,  1  don't  know,  I  can't  just 
recollect,  but  I  didn't  say  more  than  others  did.** 

But  human  natnre  could  not  bear  up  against  1ft« 
mortification ;  and  it  had,  after  all,  the  scarce  credi- 
ble effect  of  making  Mrs.  Nippers  sew  in  silence  for 
some  time,  and  carry  her  colors  at  half-mast  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon. 

At  tea  each  lady  took  one  or  more  of  her  babfes 
in  her  lap  and  much  grabbing  ensued  Those  who 
wore  calicoes  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  appetzfe, 
for  green  tea  at  least,  but  those  who  had  unwarily 
sported  silks  and  other  unwaahables,  looked  acid  ana 
uncomfortable.  Cake  flew  about  at  a  great  rati^ 
and  the  milk  and  water,  which  ought  to  have  quiet- 
ly gone  down  sundry  juvenile  throats,  was  spirted 
wittiout  mercy  into  various  wry  faeea  But  wc 
^t  through.  Tbe  astringent  refreshment  produced 
its  usual  crisping  effect  upon  the  vivaei^  of  the 
company.  Talk  ran  \a^  spctt  almost  all  Montacu.- 
tian  themes. 

"  Do  you  have  env  butter  nowf"  "  When  are  yon 
going  to  raise  your  barnf*  ''Is  your  man  a  going 
to  kill  this  week  ?"  ''  I  ha'n't  sees  a  bit  of  meaf 
these  six  weeks."  ^  Was  yoa  to  meetin'  last  Sab- 
bathr  "Has  Miai White  got  any  wool  to  seUI" 
"  Do  teU  if  you've  been  to  Detroit?'  '*  Are  you  out 
of  candlesr  "Well,  I  akudd  think  Sarah  Teala 
wanted  a  new  gown  I"  "I  hope  we  shall  have  milk 
in  a  week  or  two,"  and  so  on ;  for,  be  it  known,  that^ 
in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  are  subjects  of  sufficient  interest  for  a  good 
deal  of  conversation.  More  than  one  tmly  respecta- 
ble woman  of  our  neighborhood  has  told  me,  tnat  it 
is  not  very  many  years  since  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  Indian  meal  and  potatoes  was  literally  all 
that  fell  to  their  share  of  this  rich  world  for  weeks 
together. 

"  Is  your  daughter  Dsabella  wellf"  asked  Mr&  Nip- 
pers 01  me  solemnly,  pointing  to  little  Bell  who  sat 
munching  her  bread  and  butter,  hfdf  asleep,  at  the 
fragmentioue  table. 

"  Yes,  1  believe  so,  look  at  her  cheeks." 

**  Ah,  yes  I  it  was  her  cheeks  I  was  looking  at  Thsj 
are  so  tf&ry  rosy.  I  have  a  little  niece  who  is  tlie 
veiy  image  of  her.  I  never  see  Isabella  without 
thinking  of  Jerushy ;  and  Jerushy  is  most  dreadfully 
scrofulous" 

Satisfied  at  having  made  me  UBcomfortable,, 
Mrs.  Nippers  turned  to  Mrs.  Doubleday,  who  was 
trotting  her  pretty  babe  with  her  usual  proud 
fondness. 

"Don't  you  think  your  baby  breathes  rather 
strangely  V  said  the  tormenter. 

"  Breathes !  how  I"  said  the  poor  thing,  off  her 
guard  in  an  instant 

"  Why,  rather  croupish,  I  think,  if  /  am  any  judge. 
I  have  never  had  any  children  of  my  own  to  ne 
sure,  but  I  was  with  wn.  Green's  baby  when  it  died, 
and ^" 

**  Come,  well  be  off!"  said  Mr.  Itoubleday,  who 
had  come  for  his  spouse.  "  Don't  mind  the  envious 
vixen  " — aside  to  his  Polly. 

Just  then,  somebody  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  happened  to  say,  speaking  of  some  cloth  affur, 
**  Mr&  Nippers  says  it  ought  to  be  sponged" 

"  Well,  sponge  it  then  by  all  means,"  said  Mr. 
Doubleday,  "  nobody  else  knows  half  as  much  about 
sponging:"  and,  with  wife  and  baby  in  tow,  off 
walked  the  laughing  Fhilo,  leaving  the  widow  abso- 
lutely transfixed. 

"  What  could  Mr.  Doubleday  mean  by  that!' 
at  length  her  indignant  exclamatioiL 
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Nobody  tpoke; 

<«  I  am  sare,^  oootinued  the  orest-foUen  Mi&  Cam- 
paspo,  with  an  attempt  at  a  soornful  giggle,  "  I  am 
aare  if  any  body  midentood  him,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  he  did  mean." 

**  Well  now,  I  can  tell  yon,"  said  the  ttnnfe  ilmple 
old  lady  in  the  corner,  who  had  let  ont  the  secret  of 
Mrs.  Nippere's  morning  walks.  '*  Some  folln  call  thst 
9pongina  when  yon  go  about  getting  yoar  dhmer 
here  and  your  tea  there,  and  sich  like ;  as  you  knoir 

r[>a  and  Meeey  there  does.  That  waswhaC  ne  meant, 
gnessi*  And  the  old  lady  qnietly  pot  np  her  knit- 
ting  and  prepared  to  go  home. 

"ftiere  have  been  times  when  I  have  thought  that 
afanost  any  degree  of  courtly  duplicity  would  be 
preferable  to  the  brus^ueria  of  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors: but  on  this  occasion  I  cave  all  due  credit  to  a 
simple  and  downright  way  of  stating  the  plain  truth. 
Hie  scrofulous  hint  probaoly  brightened  my  mental 
■nd  moral  vision  somewhat 

HrL  Nippers's  claret  cloak  and  green  bonnet,  and 
Ifiss  CliUcn  s  ditto  ditto,  were  in  earnest  requisition, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  spent  a  day 
out  that  week. 


Uke  mimy  other  virtues,  hospitality  is  pnwstised 
in  its  perfection  by  the  poor,  if  the  rich  did  their 
thare,  how  would  the  woee  of  tius  world  be  lighten- 
ed! how  would  the  diffusive  blessing  irradiate  a 
wider  and  a  wider  circle,  untfl  the  vast  confines  of 
society  would  bask  in  the  reviving  ray  I  If  every 
foiiom  widow  whose  heart  Meeds  over  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  happiness  made  bitter  by  contrast  with 
present  poverty  and  sorrow,  ibond  a  comfbrtablo 
nome  in  the  ample  establishment  of  her  rich  kius- 
man  ;  if  every  young  man  struggling  for  a  foothold 
on  the  slippery  soil  of  life,  were  cheered  and  aided 
by  the  countenance  of  some  neighbor  whom  fortune 
had  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  happiness ; 
if  the  lovely  girls,  shrinking  and  delicate,  whom  we 
see  every  day  toiUng  timidly  for  a  mere  pittance  to 
sustain  nail  life  and  guard  the  sacred  remnant  of 
gentility,  were  taken  by  the  hand.  Invited  and  en- 
couraged, by  ladies  who  pass  them  by  with  a  cold 
nod— 3>ut  where  shall  we  stop  in  enumerating  the 
eases  in  which  true,  genifd  hospitality,  practised  by 
the  rich  ungrudgingly,  without  a  selnsh  drawback — 
in  short,  practised  as  the  poor  practise  it — would 
prove  a  fountain  of  blessedness,  almost  an  antidote 
to  half  the  keener  miseries  under  which  society 
groans  1 

Tes:  the  poor — and  childreii — understand  hos- 
pitalityafter  the  pure  model  of  Christ  and  hisapos- 
tlesw     We  can  cite  two  instances,  both  true. 

In  the  western  woods,  a  few  years  since,  lived  a 
very  indigent  Irish  family.  Their  log-cabin  scarce- 
ly protected  them  from  the  weather,  and  the  potato 
field  made  but  poor  provision  for  the  numerous  rosy 
cheeks  that  shone  uirouffh  the  unstopped  chinks 
when  a  strangef  was  pasnuff  by.  Yet  when  another 
Irish  family  poorer  stul,  and  way-worn,  and  travel- 
soiled,  stopped  at  tiieir  door— children,  household 
goods  and  aU — they  not  only  received  and  enter- 
tained them  for  the  niffht,  but  kept  them  many  days, 
sharing  with  this  fiimuy,  as  numerous  as  their  own, 
the  one  room  and  loft  which  made  up  their  poor 
dwelling,  and  treating  them  in  all  respects  as  if  they 
had  been  invited  guests.  And  the  mother  of  the 
same  family,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  widowed 
sister  who  had  lived  in  New  York,  immediately  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  as  to  the  residence  of  the  chil- 
dren, with  a  view  to  coming  all  the  way  to  the  city 
to  take  the  orphans  home  to  her  owb  house  and 
bring  them  up  with  her  own  ehildren.     We  never 


heard  whether  the  search  was  suoceasfbl,  for  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred  about  the  time  that  we  were 
leaving  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  that  the  inten- 
tion was  sincere,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  if 
possible,  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt 

As  to  the  children  and  their  sincere,  generous 
little  hearts,  we  were  going  to  say,  that  one  asked 
his  mother,  in  all  seriousness,  **  liuimma,  why  don't 
you  ask  the  poor  people  when  you  have  a  party  f 
Doesn't  it  say  so  in  tne  Bible  f  A  keen  reproof 
and  unanswerable. 

The  nearest  we  recollect  to  have  observed  to  this 
construction  of  the  sacred  injunction,  among  tiiose 
who  may  be  called  the  rich — in  contradistinction  to 
those  whom  we  usually  call  the  poor,  thouffh  our 
kind  friends  were  fiir  from  being  what  the  world  consi- 
ders rich — ^was  in  the  case  of  a  city  family,  who  lived 
well,  and  who  always  on  a  Christmas  day,  Tlianlo- 
giving,  or  other  festival  time,  when  a  dinner  more 
generous  than  ordinary  smoked  upon  the  board, 
took  care  to  invite  their  homeless  friends  who 
lived  somewhat  poorly,  or  uncomfortably — ^the 
widow  fipom  her  low-priced  boarding  house;  the 
young  clerk,  perha^M,  far  from  his  father's  comforta- 
ble fireside ;  the  daily  teacher,  whose  only  deficien- 
cy lay  in  the  purse— these  were  the  guests  cheered 
at  this  tr;ily  hospitable  board ;  and  cheered  heartily 
— not  with  cold,  mdf-relnctant  civility,  but  witih  the 
warmest  welcome,  and  the  pleasant  appendix  of  the 
lon^,  merry  evening  with  music  and  games,  and  the 
frolic  dance  after  the  piano.  We  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  give  thia  as  a  solitary  instance,  but  we 
wish  we  knew  of  many  such. 

The  forms  of  society  are  in  a  high  degree  inimical 
to  true  hospitality.  Pride  has  cruiMied  genuine  social 
feding  out  of  too  many  hearts,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  cold  sterility  of  intercourse,  a  soul-etifling  ceremoni- 
ousnees,  a  sleepless  vinlancefor  self,  totally  incompa- 
tible with  that  free,  flowing,  genial  intercourse  with 
humanity,  so  nourisliinff  to  all  the  better  feelings  The 
sacred  love  of  home— that  panacea  for  many  of  life's 
ills— suffers  with  the  rest  Few  people  have  homes 
nowadays.  The  fine,  cheerful,  every-cay  parlor,  with 
its  table  covered  with  the  implements  of  real  occu- 
pation and  real  amusement ;  mamma  on  the  sofa, 
with  her  needle ;  grandmamma  in  her  great  chair, 
knitting ;  pussy  winking  at  the  fire  between  them, 
is  gone.  £i  its  place  we  have  two  gorseous  rooms, 
arranged  for  company  but  empty  of  human  life ; 
tables  covered  witn  gaudy,  ostentatious,  and  useless 
articles — a  very  mockery  of  anything  like  rational 
pastime— the  light  of  heaven  as  cautiously  excluded 
as  the  delicious  music  of  firee,  childish  voices; 
every  member  of  the  fiunily  wandering  in  fbriom 
loneliness,  or  huddled  in  some  "back  room"  or 
"  basement,"  in  which  are  collected  the  only  means  of 
comfort  left  them  under  this  miserable  arrangement 
This  is  the  substitute  which  hundreds  of  people  accept 
in  place  of  home  1  Shall  we  look  in  such  places  for 
hospitality?  As  soon  expect  figs  from  thistles. 
Invitations  there  will  be  occasionally,  doubtless,  for 
" society  "  expects  it;  but  let  a  country  cousin  pre- 
sent himself  and  see  whether  he  will  be  put  mto 
the  state  apartments.  Let  no  infirm  and  indigent 
relative  expect  a  place  under  such  a  root  Let  not 
even  the  humble  mdividual  who  placed  the  stepping^ 
stone  which  led  to  that  fortune,  ask  a  share  m 
the  abundance  wiiich  would  never  have  had  a  be- 
ginning but  for  his  timely  aid.  "  We  have  changed 
aUthstr 

But  setting  aside  the  hospitality  which  has  any 
referenee  to  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  other  kind— -that  which  is  exe^cised  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  it  brings — ^is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare  among  us.     The  deadly  strife  of  emul** 
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tion,  the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  suspicion 
engendered  by  rivalry,  leave  little  chance  for  the 
spontaneity,  the  abandon,  the  hearty  sympathy 
which  give  the  charm  to  social  meetings  and  make 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  one  of  the  highest  pleas- 
ures. We  have  attempted  to  dignify  our  simple  re- 
publicanism by  &r-away  melancholy  imitations  of 
the  Old  World ;  but  the  incongruity  between  these 
forms  and  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  such, 
that  all  we  gain  is  a  oald  emptiness,  gilded  over  with 
vulgar  show.  Real  dignity,  such  as  that  of  John 
Adiuns  when  he  lived  among  his  country  neighbors 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  court,  we  are  learning  to 
despise.  We  persist  in  making  ourselves  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  really  refined  people,  by  forsaking  our 
true  ground  and  attempting  to  stand  upon  that  which 
shows  our  d^ciencies  to  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
When  shall  we  learn  that  the  "  spare  feast — a  radish 
and  an  egg,**  if  partaken  by  the  good  and  the  culti- 
vated, has  a  charm  which  no  expense  can  purchase  f 
When  shall  we  look  at  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
semblance  of  things— when  give  up  the  shadow  for 
the  substance  f 

P.  HAMILTON  HTEB8 

Ib  the  author  of  a  series  of  well  written,  popular 
American  historical  romances,  commencing  with 
The  Fmt  of  the  Kniekerhoekerey  a  tale  of  1673, 
published  by  Putnam  in  1848,  and  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  l%e  Young  Fatroon^  or  Chri$tma»  in 
1690,  and  The  Sing  of  the  Eurone,  Mr.  Myers 
is  also  the  author  of  four  prize  tales,  for  two  of 
which  Bell  Brandon  or  the  Great  Kentrip  EeUUe^ 
and  The  Miser'i  Heir  or  the  Young  Mtllionairey 
he  received  two  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Dollar  Newepaper.  The  others  were 
entitled  The  Gold  Orushera^  and  Film  Wellee^  or 
the  Siege  of  Fort  Stanwa. 
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These  stories  are  of  a  pleasing  sentiment,  and 
neat  in  description.  The  anthor  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  bom  in  Herkimer  village,  Herkimer 
county,  in  August,  1812.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  now  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  In  addition  to  his  story-telling  faculty,  Mr. 
Myers  is  an  agreeable  essayist  In  1841  he  deli- 
vered  a  poem,  Soienee^  before  the  Euglossian  So- 
ciety of  Geneva  College. 

THOMAS  MACEELLAB 

Was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Angnst  12, 
1812.  His  fEither  came  from  Scotland  to  New 
York,  and  married  into  the  Brasher  family,  once 
possessed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
lands.  Young  Mackellar  was  provided  with  a 
good  education  by  his  father,  whose  failing  for- 
tunes soon  r^nired  his  son's  aid.  Compelled 
early  in  life  to  seek  a  living,  he  learnt  the  busi- 
ness of  a  printer,  and  among  other  engagements 
in  the  camng  became  proof-reader  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Hai^r  &  Brothers,  doubtless  qnalified 
for  the  post  by  a  diligent  application  to  books  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him.  At  this  time  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  constantly  penned  verses. 

In  1888  he  left  New  York  for  Phikdelphia,  en- 
tered tlie  stereotvpe  foundry  of  Mr.  L.  Johnson 
as  proof-reader,  became  foreman,  and  finally  a 


partner  in  this  important  establishment,  to  wMe& ' 
he  is  now  attached. 

Mr.  Mackellar^s  volumes  of  poetry,  Droppinge 
from  the  Hearty  or  Oceaeionat  Foeme^  pubuahed 
in  1844,  and  Lineefor  the  Gentle  and  Loving  in 
1858,  are  written  with  earnestness  and  fluency, 
inspired  by  a  devotional  spirit  and  a  tender 
feeling  to  the  claims  of  family  and  friendship,  ex- 
presnve  of  the  author's  hop^nl  and  hearty  sung- 
gle  with  the  world.  They  indicate  a  courage 
which  meets  with  success  in  life,  and  a  sympathy 
which  finds  a  ready  response  from  the  good  and 
intelligent. 

Trae  to  his  Scottish  lineage,  Mr.  Mackellar  has 
a  turn  for  humor  as  well  as  sentiment  in  hia 
verses.  His  volume,  Tam^e  Fortnighfe  Ramble 
and  other  Foem$y  puts  his  notions  and  opinions 
vented  in  the  course  of  a  holiday  excursion  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  a  highly  agreeable  light,  as 
the  record  of  a  manly  personal  experience. 


A  POBT  AJTB 


iOMOb 


He  was  a  man  endowed  like  other  men 
With  strange  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling : 

His  bread  was  earned  by  daily  toil ;  yet  when 
A  pleasing  fancy  o'er  his  nund  came  stealing. 

He  set  a  tr^  and  snared  it  by  his  art^ 

And  hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  heart 
He  nurtured  it  and  loved  it  as  his  own. 

And  it  became  obedient  to  his  beck ; 

He  fixed  his  name  on  its  submissive  neck. 
And  graced  it  with  all  graces  to  him  Imown^ 

And  then  he  bade  it  lift  its  wing  and  fly 
Over  the  earth,  and  sing  in  every  ear 
Some  soothing  sound  the  sighful  soul  to  eheer, 

Some  lay  of  love  to  lure  it  to  the  sky. 


suponra  ov 
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Far  distant  from  my  father^s  house 

I  would  no  longer  stay ; 
But  gird  my  soul  and  hasten  on. 

And  sine  upon  my  way  I 
And  sing!  and  sing  I 

And  sing  upon  the  way ! 

The  skies  are  dark,  the  thunders  roll. 
And  lightnings  round  me  play; 

Let  me  but  feel  my  Saviour  near, 
ril  sing  upon  the  waj  1 

And  singl  and  smg! 
And  sing  upon  my  way  1 

Hie  niffht  is  long  and  drear,  I  cry ;    - 

O  when  will  come  the  day  f 
I  see  the  moming-etar  arise. 

And  sinff  upon  the  way! 
And  sing  I  and  sing  t 

And  sing  upon  my  way  I 

When  care  and  sickness  bow  my  frame, 

And  all  my  powers  decay, 
m  ask  Him  for  his  promised  grace. 

And  sinff  upon  the  way  I 
And  sing  I  and  singl 

And  sing  upon  my  way  1 

Hell  not  forsake  me  when  I'm  old, 
And  weak,  and  blind,  and  grey ; 

m  lean  upon  hiB  fiuthfulness. 
And  sing  upon  the  way  I 
And  sing !  and  sang  I 
And  sing  upon  my  way  I 

When  grace  shall  bear  me  home  to  God— 
Disrobed  of  mortal  day, 
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m  laXtr  m  tli«  pMrl?  fftf. 
And  lins  upon  tlie  way  I 
And  ling  I  and  ling  I 
An  «TariwtiDg  da;  t 


Ds.  UiTo  is  a  desoendant  from  tlie  IUt.  John 
Majo,  a  olergYmaQ  of  an  ancient  English  &mily, 
who  came  toNevr  Eogl&nd  in  IflSO,  and  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Soath  Cbarob  at  Boston.  On 
his  mother's  aide  he  tntoos  hia  dMoent  throngh 
the  Starbnck  family  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Nantnoket  He  waa  born  at  Ogdensbora,  on  the 
northern  ftxintier  of  Kew  York,  vbitner  the 
fiuoilf  had  removed  in  1812,  and  was  ednoat«d 
at  the  Bcbool  of  the  Ber.  Jodah  Perry,  a  teacher 
of  high  local  reputation.    At  the  age  of  twelve 


seventeen  commenced  the  etady  of  medicine  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeons  in  the 
dty  of  New  York.  After  reoeiving  bis  diplom», 
in  1683,  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  then,  m'ged  in 
part  by  the  pniaoit  of  health  and  in  part  by  the 
love  of  adventure,  determined  to  make  a  tonr  of 
ezploradon  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  was 
prevented,  however,  from  penetrating  farther 
than  the  Barbnry  Btateo.  After  an  ezconion  in 
Spain  be  retomed  home. 


'^  J  Onct<j(> 


In  1649  Dr.  H«vo  pnbliabed  KaiooUJ^  or 
Jovmaj/ingt  to  the  DjtM  Eumri,  a  work  which 
he  bad  WTitt«n  some  time  before.  It  purports  to 
be  the  Aatobiogr^y  of  Jonatlian  Bomer,  a 
yontb  who,  after  vanons  Tomantic  and  marvellons 
atlventores  in  hia  native  American  woods,  go«e  to 
Africa,  where  he  rivals  Mancbausen  in  bis  travel- 
ler^ eiperienoee.  He  finally  penetrates  to  a 
pnraly  tictiticiaB  Utopia,  where  be  indnlges  in 
some  qniet  satire  at  the  usages  of  civilization, 
and  in  his  dcMiriptioo  of  the  b    ^  '  " 

redon  fbmishea  aoma  *  i^nable  h 
Ml  sanitai^  reform. 


— whom  he  has  renned  fhmi  a  abve  barraooon 

uid  protected  throngh  many  snbseqnent  soenea 
of  danger,  and  settlM  down  to  domeatia  felid^ 
in  the  city  of  Eilloam. 

The  Btoiy  is  oowded  with  eidting  and  varied 
incident,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  tbroogb- 
ont  with  dramatic  sUll. 

Ealoolah  was  favorably  received  by  the  pnblio, 
and  was  followed  in  1B60  by  TU  Berber,  or  the 
MevrUaiMer  <tf  the  Allot,  a  story  the  soane  of 
which  is  laid  in  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentory.  It  is  of  more  r^ular  oonatmo- 
tion  than  Kaloolab,  and  eqnally  fehcitoas  in  dra- 
matdo  intereet.  Both  abonnd  in  descriptdona  of 
the  natoral  scenery  and  savage  animalB  of  the 
tropics  and  other  regions,  minutely  aconrat«  in 
sdentifio  detul. 

Dr.  Uayo's  next  volnme  was  a  collection  of 
abort  totes,  which  he  had  previoasly  published 
anonymonily  in  moga^M,  with  the  title  sog- 
gested  by  the  prevalent  California  excitement 
of  the  day — Bonumee  Jhiet  from  the  EUtorie 
Pldeer.  He  aoon  after  married  and  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  Europe.  Knoe  his  retnm  he  has  resided 
in  New  York. 


t  WIS  Mrlv  on  the  mominc  of  the  sixth,  that, 
omnnied  by  Ksloolah  andtha  lively  Clefenha.I 
SDded  thebuk  for  *  Bnal  recoano' '  ■■-- 


intry  on  the  other  bank  of  the  H 


It  was  not 


my  L 


Jty  of  the  KjeDe,  and  the  promise  oTa  aUll  b 

view  from  a  higher  crag,  we  moved  along  tbs  edge 
of  the  bank  until  we  hid  got  oeaHy  two  miles  trma 
our  oamp.  At  thii  point  tha  line  of  the  bank  anrved 
towards  the  river  so  a*  to  make  a  beetling  promoD- 
tbry  of  a  hundred  feet  perpandioulsr  deeoent.  Ilia 
gigantio  trees  grew  quite  on  the  brink,  many  of 
Uiem  throwing  their  long  arms  far  over  the  shore 
below.  The  trees  ganerally  grew  wide  apart,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  underwood,  bnt  many  of  the 
trunks  were  wreathed  with  the  verdnre  of  paruites 
and  «re«p«is.  so  ■«  to  ihiit  up,  moatly,  the  fiirest 
viitat  with  immeuse  oolomni  oC  green  leaves  and 
llowera.  The  stems  of  some  of  these  ereepers  were 
truly  wonderful ;  one,  from  whinh  depended  Urge 
bonoho  of  lowlet  b«rri«.  bad,  not  unfrequently, 
man's  bod;.    In  some  oases,  one 


rslti 


Suddenly  we  noticed  that  the  otaal  sounds  of  Uie 
Ibrsst  had  slmost  c«ued  around  ua.  Deep  in  the 
woods  we  could  still  hear  the  cluttering  of  monkeys 
and  the  sereechicg  of  parrots.  Never  betbrs  bad  our 
presence  created  any  alBrm  among  the  denizens  of 
the  tree-tspa ;  or,  if  it  had,  ft  had  merely  excited  to 
fresh  clamour,  without  putting  them  to  flight.  We 
looked  around  for  the  cause  of  this  suddaa  retreat 

"  Perhapa,"  I  replied  to  Ealoolsh's  inquiry,  "  tiere 
is  a  storm  gsithenng.  and  Uie;  are  gone  to  aeek  a 
shelter  deeper  in  the  wood." 

We  advanced  cloee  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
looked  out  bto  th«  broad  daylight  tJiat  poured 
down  from  above  on  flood  and  field,  lliere  waa 
the  same  bright  smile  on  the  distant  fields  and  hiUa ; 
the  sune  clear  she^  in  the  deep  water ;  the  same 
lustrous  alillnres  in  the  perfumed  sir ;  not  a  siugls 
prognostic  of  any  commotion  among  the  elementa. 
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I  placed  my  ffim  a^nst  *  tree,  and  took  a  aeat 
upon  an  ezpoaed  portion  of  one  of  its  roota.  Count- 
lesa  herda  oi  animala,  compoaed  of  auaggaa,  cebraa, 
gnna,  antelopeB,  hart-beeata,  roebolcs,  Bprinffboki» 
buffaloa,  wild-boarap  and  a  doxen  other  Kinds,  for 
which  my  recollection  of  African  travels  fumished 
no  namea,  were  roaminff  over  the  fields  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  or  qmetly  repoaine  in  the  shade  of 
the  scattered  mimoeas,  or  beneath  the  groups  of 
lofty  palms,  A  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  tall  ungainly 
figures  came  in  aight,  and  took  their  way,  with  awk* 
ward  but  rapid  pace,  across  the  plain.  1  knew  them 
at  once  to  be  giraffee,  idthoug^  they  were  the  first 
that  we  had  seen.  I  waa  ateaining  my  eyea  to  dia- 
oorer  the  animal  that  puraued  them,  when  Kaloolah 
ealled  to  me  to  come  to  her.  She  waa  about  fifty 
yards  iarther  down  the  stream  than  where  I  waa 
sitting.  With  an  unaccountable  degree  of  careleea- 
Bcss,  I  aroae  and  went  towards  her,  leaving  my  gun 
leaning  against  the  tree.  As  I  advanced,  she  ran 
out  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  little  promontory? 
have  mentioned,  where  her  maid  waa  standing,  and 
pointed  to  something  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

**  Oh,  Jon'than  I "  ahe  exclaimed,  **  what  a  eurioua 
and  beautiful  flower  1  Coma,  and  try  if  you  can  get 
it  for  me  I** 

Advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  we  stood  look- 
ing down  its  precipitous  sides  to  a  point  some  twenty 
feet  below,  where  grew  a  bunch  of  wild  honeysucklea. 
Suddenly  a  stiirtling  noise,  like  the  roar  of  thunder, 
or  like  the  boom  of  a  thirty-two  pounder,  rolled 
through  the  wood,  fairly  shaking  the  sturdy  trees» 
and  literally  making  the  ground  quivw  beneath  our 
feet  Again  it  eame,  that  appalling  and  indescriba- 
bly awful  sound  I  and  so  close  aa  to  completely  stua 
u&  Roar  upon  roar,  in  quick  8ttccesflu>n,  now  ao- 
Donnoed  the  coming  of  the  king  of  beasta.  "  The 
lion!  the  lion! — Oh,  God  of  mercy,  where  ia  my 
gnnf  I  started  forward,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Alighting,  with  a  magnificent  bound,  into  the  open 
^ace  in  icout  of  ua,  the  monster  stopped,  as  if  aome- 
what  taken  aback  by  the  novel  appeorsnce  of  hia 
quarry,  and  crouching  his  huge  carcass  close  to  the 
ground,  uttered  a  few  deep  anufiUng  sounds^  not 
unlike  the  preliminary  erankings  and  growlinga  of  a 
heavy  ateam-engine,  when  it  first  feeU  the  pressure 
of  thesteami 

He  wae^  indeed,  a  monster  I— fuUv  twice  aa  large 
aa  the  largest  apedmen  of  hia  kind  that  waa  ever 
condemnect  by  ^apinf  curiosity,  to  the  confinement 
of  the  cage.  His  do^  waa  hardly  less  in  siae  thaa 
that  of  a  dray-horse ;  his  paw  aa  large  aa  the  foot  of 
an  elephant ;  while  his  head  I — what  can  be  said  of 
Buch  a  head!  Concentrate  the  fury,  the  power,  the 
capacity  and  the  disposition  for  evil  of  a  dosen  thun- 
der-storma  into  a  round  globe,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  one  would  then  be  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  expression  of  that  head  and  £ace,  en- 
Teloped  and  set  off  aa  it  was  by  the  dark  frame-work 
of  bristling  mane. 

The  lower  jaw  rested  upon  the  ground ;  the 
mouth  waa  slightly  open,showinff  the  rows  of  white 
teeth  and  the  bloqd-red  ^ums,  from  which  the  lipa 
Were  retraoted  in  a  mi^estio  and  right  kingly  grin. 
The  brows  and  the  skin  around  the  eyes  were  corrur 
gated  into  a  splendid  glory  of  radiant  wrinkles,  in 
the  centre  of  which  glowed  two  small  globes,  like 
opals,  but  with  a  dusky  luatrouaness  tlutt  no  opal 
ever  yet  attained. 

For  a  few  momenta  he  remained  motionleas,  and 
then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  dose 
aomtiny,  he  began  to  alide  along  the  ground  towarda 
ua;  slowly  one  monstrous  paw  waa  protruded  after 
the  other;  alowly  the  huge  tufted  tau  waved  to  and 
frx),  Hometimea  striking  ma  hollow  flanks,  and  oo- 


eaaionally  eomBg  dofwa  upon  tiM  ground  with  a 
aound  like  the  fe&ing  of  heavj^  eloda  upon  a  coffin. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  hia  intention  to  charge 
ua,  when  near  enough  for  a  aprin|^ 

And  waa  there  no  hope  f  Not  the  slightest^  at 
least  for  mysell  It  was  barely  possible  that  one 
victim  would  satisfy  him,  or  tha^  in  the  contest  that 
waa  about  to  take  plaoe,  1  might,  if  he  did  not  kill 
me  at  the  first  blow,  so  wound  him  as  to  indispose 
him  for  any  further  exercise  of  his  power,  and  that 
thus  Kaloolah  would  escape.  As  for  me,  I  fdt  that 
my  time  had  come.  Witii  no  weapon  but  my  long 
knife,  what  chance  was  there  against  such  a  mon- 
ster? I  cast  one  look  at  the  gun  that  was  leaning 
BO  carelessly  against  the  trM  beyond  him,  ana 
thought  how  eaay  it  would  be  to  send  a  bullet 
through  one  of  thoae  glowing  eyea  into  the  de^gitfaa 
ef  that  aayage  brain.  Keyer  waa  there  a  fiurer 
Bkarkl  But,  alaal  it  waa  impoaeible  to  reaeh  tha 
gun  I    Truly,  **  there  waa  a  lion  in  the  path.** 

I  turned  to  Kaloolah,  who  waa  a  little  behind  me. 
Her  face  expressed  a  variety  of  emotions;  she  coold 
not  speak  or  move,  but  she  stretched  out  her  hand, 
as  ii  to  pull  me  back.  Behind  her  crouched  the 
black,  whose  features  were  contracted  into  the 
awful  grin  of  intense  terror;  she  waa  too  much 
fri^tened  to  scream,  but  in  her  fece  a  tbouaand 
yeus  of  agony  and  fear  were  incarnated. 

I  remember  not  precisely  what  I  said,  but,  in  tb* 
fewest  words,  I  intimated  to  Kaloolah  that  th.e  Uob 
woidd,  probably,  be  satisfied  with  attacking  me; 
that  she  must  run  by  us  aa  soon  aa  he  sprang  upon 
me,  and,  returning  to  the  camp,  waste  no  time,  Vut 
set  out  at  once  under  the  charge  of  Hugh  and  Jack. 
She  made  no  reply,  and  I  waited  for  none,  but, 
feeing  the  monster,  advanced  slowly  towards  him — 
the  knife  waa  firmly  grasped  in  mjr  right  hand,  my 
left  side  a  little  turned  towardn  him,  and  my  left 
arm  nused,  to  guard  as  much  as  masible  against  the 
first  crudiing  dIov  of  his  paw.  Ftprther  than  this  I 
had  formed  no  plan  ellMmk  la  flaah  acontest  the 
mind  haa  but  littte  to  do— all  depends  upon  the  in- 
stinct of  the  muscles ;  and  weU  fer  a  man  if  good 
training  haa  devsloped  that  instinct  to  the  highesL 
I  felt  that  I  could  trust  mina,  and  that  my  brain 
need  not  bother  itaatf  as  to  tha  manner  my  musdea 
were  going  to  aei 

Within  thir^  feat  of  mgr  hma  fee  I  stopped— 
cool,  cahn  aa  a  akalBe ;  not  an  mmAaom  agitated  me^ 
Ko  hope,  no  feat:  deafth  waa  tea  eevtain  to  permit 
dther  passion.  Ibereia  somrthiig  in  the  conviction 
of  the  immediate  inevitabletteBB  of  death  that  re- 

{>re8ses  fear ;  we  are  then  compelled  to  take  a  better 
ook  at  the  king  of  terroie,  and  we  find  that  he  ia 
not  so  formidable  as  we  imagined.  Look  at  him 
with  ayerted  glancea  and  half-dosed  eyes,  and  he 
haa  a  most  imposing,  overawing  presence ;  but  face 
him,  eye  to  eye ;  grasp  his  proffered  hand  man- 
fully, and  he  sinks  from  a  right  royal  personage 
into  a  contemptible  old  gate-keeper  on  the  turnpike 
of  life. 

I  had  time  to  think  of  many  tilings^  although  it 
must  not  be  supposed  from  the  leisurely  way  in  which 
I  here  tdl  the  story  that  the  whole  affair  occupied 
much  time.  Like  lightning,  flashing  from  link  to 
Unk  along  a  chain  conductor,  did  memory  illuminate, 
almost  simultaneously,  the  chain  of  fncidents  that 
measured  my  path  in  life,  and  that  connected  the 
present  with  the  past  I  could  see  the  whol»  of  my 
iMMk  traek  *'  blaaed  "  aa  dearly  as  ever  waa  a  forest 
path  by  a  woodman'a  axe;  and  ahead  I  ah»  there 
waa  not  mudi  to  aee  ahead!  "Twaa  but  a  shori 
yiew ;  death  hedged  in  the  scene.  In  a  few  minutes, 
my  eyes  would  ne  <^ened  to  the  pleasant  sighta 
beyoodj  but^  fer  the  prc^senti  death  opmmanded  oil 
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AttentioiL  And  sooh  *  death!  But  why  roeh  m 
death!  What  better  daath,  easeept  on  the  battle- 
field, in  defenee  of  one's  country  f  To  be  killed  bv 
a  lion  I  Surely  there  is  a  spice  of  dignity  about  i{» 
maugre  the  bein^  eaten  afterwards.  Suadenly  the 
monster  stopped,  and  erected  his  tail,  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless, in  tae  air.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
oonceit  occurred  to  me  that  the  motion  of  his  tail 
,  had  acted  as  a  aafety-valre  to  the  pent  up  mufr* 
cular  eneigy  within :  "  He  has  shut  the  steam  off 
from  the  ^cape-pipe,  and  now  he  turas  it  on  to  his 
locomotiye  machinery.  Gk4  hava  mercy  upon  ma  i 
-—He  comes ! " 

But  be  did  not  ooma  t  At  the  instant^  the  light 
figure  of  Kaloolah  rushed  past  me  :  **  Fly,  fly,  Jon- 
'£an  I "  she  wildly  exclaimed,  as  she  dashed  forward 
directly  towards  the  lion.  Quick  as  thought,  I 
divined  her  purpose,  and  sprang  after  her,  grasping 
her  drees  ana  pmUng  her  forcibly  back  almost  ftom 
within  those  formidable  Jaws.  The  astonoshed  ani- 
mal gaye  sereral  jumpa  sideways  and  baakwardsy 
and  stopped,  erouening  to  the  gronnd  and  growling 
and  lashing  his  sides  with  renewed  ftiry.  He  waa 
elearly  taken  abaek  by  oar  uneKpeoted  charge  upon 
him,  but  it  was  evident  that  ne  was  not  to  be 
frightened  into  abandoning  has  prey.  His  mouth 
was  made  up  for  us,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt^  if 
his  motions  were  a  little  slow,  that  he  oonudered  us 
as  good  as  gorged. 

"  Fl V,  fly,  Jonathan  f "  exclaimed  Kaloolah,  as  she 
struggled  to  break  ftrom  my  gmsp.  "Leare  me  I 
Leave  me  to  die  alone,  but  oht  save  yourself, 
quick  I  along  the  bank.    Ton  can  escape— nvr" 

**  Never,  Kaloolah,"  I  replied,  fairly  forcme  her 
with  quite  an  exertion  of  strength  bebiad  me» 
''Back,  back  I  Free  my  armt  Quick,  quick!  He 
oomeal"  "Twas  no  time  for  gentlaaessi  Roiq^y 
shaldng  her  relaxing  grasp  from  my  arm  she  aonk 
powerless,  yet  not  insensible,  to  the  ffroond,  while  I 
had  just  time  to  £sce  the  monster  and  plant  one  foot 
forward  to  receive  him. 

He  was  in  the  very  act  of  sprin^ng  I  "Bu  huge 
carcass  was  even  rising  under  the  impulsion  of  ms 
contracting  muscles,  when  his  action  was  arrested  in 
a  way  so  unexpected,  so  wonderfcd,  and  so  startling, 
that  my  senses  were  for  the  moment  thrown  into 
perfect  confusion.  Gould  I  trust  my  sight,  or  was 
the  whole  aflhir  the  illusion  of  a  honid  dream  f  It 
seemed  as  if  one  of  the  gigantie  oreepere  I  hafve 
mentioned  had  suddenly  quitted  the -canopy  above, 
and,  endowed  with  life  and  a  huge  pair  olf  widely 
distended  jaws,  had  darted  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  upon  the  orouohing  beas^  There  was  a 
tMmen£aB  shaJdng  of  the  tree  tops^  and  a  eonfused 
wrestling,  and  iampins,  and  whirling  over  and 
about,  amid  a  doua  or  upturned  roots,  and  earth, 
and  leaves,  aceompanied  with  the  most  terrific 
roars  and  groans.  As  I  looked  again,  vision  grew 
more  distinct  An  immense  body,  gleaming  with 
purple,  ^een,  and  gold,  appeared  convoluted  around 
the  majestic  branches  overhead,  and  stretohing 
down,  was  turned  two  or  three  times  around  the 
atruggling  If  on,  whose  head  and  neck  were  almost 
concealed  ficKHn  sight  within  the  cavity  of  a  pair  of 
jaws  still  more  oapaeious  than  his  own. 

Thus,  l^en,  was  revealed  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
■ilence  throughout  the  woods.  It  was  the  presence 
of  the  boa  that  had  frightened  the  monxey  and 
fiuithered  tribes  into  silence.  How  opportundy 
was  his  presence  manifidsted  to  us  I  A  moment 
more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late. 

Gallantly  did  the  lion  struggle  in  the  folds  of  his 
terrible  enemy,  whose  grasp  each  instant  grew  more 
firm  and  secure,  and  most  astounding  were  those 
frightful  yells,  of  rage  and  fear.    The  huge  body  of 


the  BBttke,  fUHy  two  feet  in  diameter  where  it  de- 
pended from  the  trees,  presented  the  most  ourioua 
i^pearances,  and  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.  At  one  moment 
smooth  and  flexile,  at  the  next  rough  and  stiffened, 
or  contracted  into  great  knots — at  one  moment 
overspread  with  a  thousand  tints  of  reflected  color, 
the  next  distended  so  as  to  transmit  through  the 
skin  the  golden  sleams  of  the  animal  lightning  that 
coursed  up  and  down  within. 

Over  and  over  rolled  the  stripling  beast,  but  in 
vain  all  his  strength,  in  vain  all  bis  efforts  to  tn% 
himself.  GradmUly  his  muscles  relaxed  in  their 
exertkms,  his  roar  subsided  to  a  deep  moan,  his 
tongue  protruded  fr^m  his  mouth,  and  his  fetid 
breath,  minffled  with  a  strong,  sickly  odor  from  the 
serpent^  di£msed  itadf  through  the  air,  producing  a 
sense  of  oppression,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  like 
that  from  breathing  some  deleterious  gas. 

I  looked  around.  Kaloolah  was  on  her  knees,  and 
the  negrees  insensible  upon  the  groimd  a  few  paces 
behina  her.  A  sensation  of  giddiness  warned  me 
that  it  was  time  to  retreat  Without  a  word  I 
raised  Kaloolah  in  my  arms,  ran  towards  the  now 
almost  motioidess  ammals,  and,  turmng  along  the 
bank,  reached  the  tree  ag^dnst  which  my  gun  waa 
leaning. 

Darting  ba«k  I  seized  tha  prostrate  negpress  and 
bore  her  off  in  the  same  way.  By  this  time  both 
females  had  recovered  their  voices,  Clefenha  ex* 
ercising  hers  in  a  succession  of  shrieks,  that  com- 

e tiled  me  to  shake  her  somewhat  rudely,  while 
aloolah  eagerly  besought  me  to  hurry  back  to  the 
camp.  There  was  now,  however,  no  occasion  for 
hurry.  The  recovery  of  my  g^n  altered  the  state 
ot  the  case,  and  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  witness 
the  process  of  deglutition  on  a  large  scale  which  the 
boa  was  probably  about  to  exhibit  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  to  resist  Kaloolah's  entreaties,  and, 
after  stepping  up  closer  to  the  animals  for  one 
good  look,  I  ranctantly  consented  to  turn  back. 

The  lion  was  quite  aead,  and  with  a  slow  motion 
the  snake  was  uncoiling  himself  from  his  prery  and 
from  the  tree  above^  As  well  as  I  could  judge, 
without  seeing  him  straightened  out,  he  was  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length— not 
quite  so  long  as  the  serpent  with  which  the  army 
of  Regains  ^mI  its  famous  battle,  or  as  many  of  the 
same  animals  that  I  have  since  seen,  but,  as  the 
reader  will  allow,  a  very  respectable  sized  snake.  I 
have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  stop  until  at 
least  he  had  commenced  his  meaL  Had  I  been 
alone  I  should  have  done  so.  As  it  was,  curiosity 
had  to  yield  to  my  own  sense  of  prudence,  and  to 
Kaloolah's  fears. 

We  vetamed  to  our  eamp,  where  we  found  our 
raft  all  ready.  The  river  waa  frdly  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  it  waa  necessary  to  make  two  tripe;  the 
first  with  the  women  and  baggage,  and  the  last  with 
the  horseSu  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail 
upon  all  the  dii&cidties  we  encountered  from  the 
rapid  currents  and  whirling  eddies  of  the  stream ; 
suffice  it  that  we  got  across  in  time  for  supper  and  a 
good  nighf s  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  re- 
sumed our  maron  through  the  most  enehanting 
country  in  the  world* 

WILLIAM  HEIVBY  OHANKINa, 

A  GBADUATK  of  HtTvard  in  1829,  and  of  the  Csm- 
bridge  divinity  sdiool  in  IBdS,  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wiffiatn  Ellery  Ohanning,  and  the  son  of 
the  late  Franeis  Daam  Ghamnng.  He  \b  liie  au- 
thor of  several  valuable  biographical  publicationa, 
induding  the  Memain  of  the  mv,  Jaanes  JS,  Per^ 
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iint  of  CincinnAli,  an  important  oontribntion  to 
the  Margaret  Fuller  Memoirt^  and  in  1848  a  com- 
prehensive Memoir  qf  William  Bllery  Channing^ 
with  MUraete/rom  hie  Carre8p<mdenee  and  Manu- 
ieripts.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  works  Mr. 
Channing,  in  addition  to  his  own  sympathetic 
comments,  has  preserved  to  the  extent  of  his  ori- 
ginal materials  an  autobiographic  narrative  of  the 
lives  of  the  subjects,  and  has  drawn  together  am- 
ple illustrations  from  various  other  sources.  In 
1840  he  translated  for  Mr.  Bipley^s  series  of  Spe- 
cimens of  Foreign  Literature,  Jouffrvy'e  Introwc- 
tion  to  Bthiee^  including  a  Crttieal  Survey  of 
Moral  Syeteme, 

A  few  years  since  he  had  charge  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  in  New  York,  and  edited  a 
weekly  reform  journal.  The  Present^  in  the  inte- 
rests of  transcendental  socialism,  which  lasted  not 
beyond  two  years.  He  is  now  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Liverpool,  lately  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Blanco  White. 

Mr.  Ghanning  is  not  of  the  Strauss  or  Parker 
school  of  rationalists,  but  more  devotional  and 
afSnnative,  at  times  approaching  Swedenborgian- 
ism  in  his  disposition  to  unite  a  bold  spiritual  phi- 
losophy with  church  life  and  social  reorganiza- 
tion. He  has  rare  talents  as  an  extempore  speaker 
and  preacher. 

WiLUAM  Ellbbt  Chaniono,  also  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Dr.  Chonning,  from  whom  his  name  is 
derived,  a!nd  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  the 
medical  writer  and  professor  at  Harvard,  is  the 
author  of  two  series  of  Poeme^  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1848  and  1847 ;  of  a  series  of  psychological 
essays  in  The  Dial  of  1844,  entitled  Youth  of  the 
Poet  and  Pa/inter;  a  volume  of  thonghtAil  ob- 
servations, GowDereatione  in  Rome:  wtween  an 
Artist^  a  Catholic^  and  a  Critic^  published  in 
1847;  and  The  Woodman  and  other  FoemSylM9. 

There  is  much  originality  and  a  fine  vein  of  re- 
flection in  both  this  anthor^s  prose  and  verse, — 
touching  on  the  themes  of  the  schohir,  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  poetic  visionary. 

TBI  POST. 

Each  day»  new  Treasure  brings  him  for  his  share, 
So  rich  he  is  he  never  shall  be  poor, 
His  lessons  nature  reads  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
As  on  each  sunny  day  the  Lake  its  shora 

Though  others  pine  for  piles  of  glittering  gold 
A  cloudless  Sunset  furnishes  him  enough, 
His  garments  never  can  erow  thin  or  old, 
His  way  is  always  smoo&  though  seeming  rough. 

Even  in  the  winter's  depth  the  Pine-tree  stands, 
With  a  perpetual  Summer  in  its  leaves, 
So  stanos  tne  Poet  with  his  open  hands, 
Nor  care  nor  sorrow  him  of  Life  bereavesL 

For  though  his  sorrows  fall  like  icy  rain, 
Straightway  the  clouds  do  open  where  he  goes. 
And  e'en  his  tears  become  a  precious  sain ; 
lis  thus  the  heart  of  Mortals  that  he  knows. 

Tlie  fiffuree  of  his  Landscape  may  appear 
Sordid  or  poor,  their  colors  he  can  paint, 
And  listemng  to  the  hooting  he  can  hear, 
Such  harmonies  as  never  sung  the  saint 

And  of  his  gain  he  maketh  no  account, 
He's  rich  enough  to  scatter  on  the  way ; 


springs  are  fed  by  an  unfkiling  foont, 
As  gnat  Apollo  trims  the  lamp  of  day. 

Tis  in  his  heart,  where  dwells  his  pure  Desire 
Let  other  outward  lot  be  dark  or  uir ; 
In  coldest  weatiier  there  is  inward  fire. 
In  fogs  he  breathes  a  clear  edeetial  air. 

So  saered  is  his  Calling,  that  no  thing 
Of  disrepute  can  follow  in  his  path. 
His  Destiny  too  high  for  sorrowing. 
The  mildness  of  his  lot  is  kept  from  wrath. 

Some  shady  wood  in  Summer  is  his  room. 
Behind  a  rock  in  Winter  he  can  sit, 
Hie  wind  shall  sweep  his  chamber,  and  his  loom 
The  birds  and  insects,  weave  content  at  it 

Above  his  head  the  broad  Skies'  beauties  are, 
Beneath,  the  ancient  carpet  of  the  earth ; 
A  glance  at  that,  unveileth  every  star. 
The  other,  joyfully  it  feels  his  birth. 

So  let  him  stand,  resigned  to  his  Estate, 
Kings  eannot  compass  it,  or  Nobles  have. 
They  are  the  chilaren  of  some  handsome  fate. 
He,  of  Witnmif  is  beautiful  and  bzmve. 

WmiAM  HAGUB. 

Thx  Rev.  William  Hague,  a  prominent  eleigyman 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  is  a  native  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  N.  T.,  in  1826,  and  has  since  filled 
important  stations  in  the  pulpit  of  his  denomina- 
tion at  Providence,  in  Boston,  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  at  his  present  station  of  Albany,  New  York. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  occasional  addreasea 
and  orations,  including  Discourses  on  the  life  and 
Oharacter  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  tiie  mia- 
sionarv  Adoniram  Judson.  He  has  lately,  in  1 865, 
pubhshed  two  volumes,  Christianity  and  States- 
manehip^  with  Kindred  Topics^  and  Home  Lfe^  a 
series  of  lectures.  In  the  former  he  has  treated 
of  the  various  relations  of  government  and  religion 
in  matters  of  home  regulation,  and  especially  the 
condition  of  Eastern  Europe,  now  rapidly  rising 
into  new  importance :  in  the  latter  he  pursues  the 
most  prominent  circumstances  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  In  both  cases  he  shows  the  man  of 
reading  and  of  sound  moderate  opinions. 

Margaret  Fuller,  who  met  Mr.  Hague  at  Provi- 
dence in  1887,  has  happily  characterized  his  force 
as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  in  a  passage  of  her 
diary : — ^^  He  has  a  very  active  intellect,  sagacity, 
and  elevated  sentiment ;  and,  feeling  strongly  that 
God  is  love,  can  never  preach  without  earnestness. 
His  power  comes  first  from  his  glowing  vitality  of 
temperament  His  moral  attraction  is  his  indi- 
vidmdity.  I  am  much  interested  in  this  truly 
animated  being.*'* 

ram  cuvnrMxuoi  or  tjisii. 

"  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  Is  true,"  say  the 
Rhetoricians.  This  is  a  universal  nuudnL  Conform- 
ity to  truth  IS  beauty,  real  and  permanent  Study 
nature.  Seek  truth.  Tlie  laws  of  nature  are  distin- 
guished  by  simplicity,  and  simplicity  has  an  abiding 
charm  whether  it  appear  in  literature  or  art,  in  cha- 
racter or  mannersL  Thence  affectation  always  dis* 
pleases  when  it  is  discovered.  Though  affectation 
be  the  fashion,  yet  it  appears  contemptible  as  soon 
as  it  loses  the  delusive  charm  of  novel^  or  a  name. 
In  France,  fiuhion  once  declared  for  an  affected  ne- 
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gligence  of  dresa.  Thence  we  hear  Montaigne  saying, 
"  I  have  never  yet  been  apt  to  imitate  the  negh|;ent 
garb,  observable  among  we  young  men  of  oar  time, 
to  wear  my  oloak  on  one  shonlder,  my  bonnet  on  one 
side,  and  one  stocking  in  somewhat  more  disorder 
than  the  other,  meant  to  express  a  manly  disdain  of 
such  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  contempt  of  art" 
There  is  no  beaaty  in  the  eultivaied  negligence  even 
of  trifles.  It  is  only  that  which  is  occasional,,  appro- 
priate, and  which  indicates  a  mind  engaged  and 
absorbed  in  something  worthy  of  it  which  truly 
pleases.  Scott  saw  it  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
when  he  said, 

With  besd  npnlsed,  sad  look  Intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentlTe  boot, 
And  looks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Qrecian  art, 
In  llstenins  mood  she  seemed  to  stand, 
The  gnardbn  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

No  kindred  grabe  adorns  her  of  whom  it  may  be  said — 

Goonet  and  007,  at  onee  her  air. 
Both  studied,  tho^  both  seem  negleeted; 
Careless  she  Is  with  artful  eara, 
Affeetlog  to  seem  nnaffected. 

Truth  to  nature,  then,  is  beanty,  and  to  study  the 
laws  of  nature  is  to  chasten  and  detelope  the  taste 
for  beauty. 

Another  means  of  cultivating  good  taste,  is  to  study 
the  expr^non  of  charaeier  or  design  in  which  the 
beauty  of  objects  consistsL  In  the  material  world, 
every  thine  beautiful  is  a  manifestation  of  certain 
qualities  which  are  by  nature  agreeable  to  the  mind ; 
and  to  ascertain  what  these  are,  to  point  them  out 
distinctly,  to  classify  them,  is  a  pleasing  mode  of  re- 
fining and  quickening  the  taste  for  beauty.  **  The 
longer  I  live,"  said  one,  "  the  more  familiar  I  become 
with  the  world  around  me.  Oh  1  that  I  could  feel 
the  keen  zest  of  which  I  was  susceptible  when  a  boy, 
and  all  was  new  and  fairT  "Tne  longer  I  live," 
says  another,  "  the  more  charmed  I  become  with  the 
beauties  of  a  picture  or  a  landscape."  The  first  of 
these  had  a  nataral  taste  for  beauty  which  he  had 
never  developed  by  studying  the  expressions  of  cha- 
racter, which  constitute  the  loveliness  of  creation. 
The  other,  regarding  the  outward  universe  as  a 
splendid  system  qf  signs,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
thing  signified ;  loved  to  contemplate  the  moral  qua- 
lities wnich  were  beaming  forth  from  all  the  sur* 
rounding  objects,  and  thus  saw  open  before  him  a 
boundless  field,  ever  glowing  with  new  colors  and 
fresh  attraetiona  The  first,  as  he  heard  a  piece  of 
music,  might  from  the  mechanism  of  his  nature  feel 
some  pleasure  arising  from  novelty,  or  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  which  fsmilinrity  would  soon  dis- 
pel The  other,  as  he  studied  the  expression  of  cha- 
racter, which  those  tones  gave  forth,  as  for  instance, 
with  the  loud  sound  he  associated  the  ideas  of  power 
or  peril,  with  the  low,  those  of  delicacy  and  gentle- 
ness, with  the  acute,  those  of  fear  and  surprise,  with 
the  grave,  solemnity  and  dignity ;  he  would  become 
more  and  more  deeply  touched  and  enraptured, 
while  listening  to  the  music  of  nature  in  the  voice 
of  singing  winds  or  in  the  plaint  of  an  .£olian  harp, 
in  the  crash  of  thunder  or  in  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract, in  the  murmur  of  the  brook  or  in  the  moan  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  sigh  of  the  sephyr  or  in  the  breath 
of  the  whirlwind||0r  while  listcnmg  to  the  music  of 
art  breaking  forth  from  the  loud-sounding  trumpet, 
'  the  muffled  drum,  or  Zion's  lyre  which  hangs  upon 
religion's  shrine. 

SAinrSL  OSGOOD. 

Ths  Bev.  Samuel  O^jood,  of  the  Unitarian 
dhnroh,  of  New  York,  \b  a  member  of  a  fiunily 


of  honorable  lineage  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  The  family  is  of  English  ancestry,  and 
seems  to  have  belong^  to  the  solid  yeomanry  of 
the  old  8axon  times.  The  American  progenitor 
was  John  Osgood,  who  was  bom  July  28, 1595, 
and  who  emigrated  from  Andover,  England,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1689,  and  who,  with  Gk>vemor 
Bradstreet,  founded  the  town  of  Andover,  Mass., 
where  his  large  form  is  still  held  by  his  descen- 
dants. He  had  four  sons,  John,  Stephen,  Chris- 
topher, and  Thomas. 

From  the  first  son  John,  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  the  fiither,  was  descended  the  Uon. 
Bamnel  Osgood,  of  Revolutionary  memoiy  and  of 
Revolutionary  virtue,  who  has  a  claim  of  his 
own  upon  attention  here  as  the  author  of  several 
productions.  He  was  born  February  14, 1748,  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  was  a  gradnate  of  Harvard  of 
1770,  and  applied  himself  for  a  while  to  the  study 
of  theology,  when  the  War  of  Independence 
breaking  out,  he  took  port  in  its  ofEairs ;  was  in 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington ;  became  aide  to  Gene- 
ral Ward ;  then  an  important  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congreas  of  Massachusetts ;  a  delegate  to 
the  congress  of  the  confederation  at  Pliiladelphia 
in  1781,  and  in  1785  First  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Treasury.  He  was  sncceeded  in  this 
latter  office,  on  the  new  ac^ustment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  Alexander  Hamilton.  This  duty, 
and  his  appointment  by  Washington  as  Post- 
master General,  kept  him  at  New  York,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  resident  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
prolonged  life,  holding  varions  positions  of  trust 
and  confidence.  His  mansion  in  Franklin  square 
*  has  an  historical  name,  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington.  His  publications  were  cliiefly  of  a 
religions  character,  ^^  Remarks  on  Daniel  and 
Revelations,"  "A  Letter  on  Episcopacy,"  a 
volume  on  "Theology  and  Metaphysics,"  an- 
other of  "  Chronology."  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Beekman  street, 
where  he  was  interred  at  his  death,  August  12, 
1818.* 

The  Rev.  David  Osgood,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  New  England  divines,  of  the  Federalist 
stamp  in  politics,  and  of  the  Arminian  school  in 
theology,  was  descended  from  the  second  son 
Stephen,  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the  progeni- 
tor, John  Osgood.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fonr,  in  1822,  having  led  a  distinguislied  career  aa 
the  minister  of  Medford.  His  publications  were 
numerous  oocanonal  discourses. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  is  descended  from  the 
third  son,  Christopher  Osgood,  of  Andover,  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  John,  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  bom  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  August  80,  1812;  became  a  gra- 
dnate of  Harvard  in  1882,  and  completed  his 
theological  education  at  Cambridge  in  1885. 
After  two  years  of  travel  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1887 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1841,  took  charge  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In 
October,  1849,  he  suooeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey 


*  Th«re  Is  ft  notlM  of  Bamnel  Osgood,  pnAUar  to  s  gonoft- 
loglosl  soooont  of  the  fiunily,  ia  J.  B.  uolgaUs  AnMriesn 
Gensslogj, 


CTCLOF.£DIA  OF  JiXBBlCAS  LTTERATCBE.' 


■s  pastor  of  tbe  Chnrch  of  the  Hsidah,  in  Broad- 
w^,  New  York. 


e/-<j-*i^ , 


Uir.  Osgood  has  pnllialied  tranalotiona  from  fhe 
German  of  Ohhatata  on  tha  Pamion  of  CliHtt, 
in  Boston,  'i^^^,  aaA  DeWettit  PraetiaU  Ethk*, 
with  an  original  introduction,  Boston,  1842,  In 
two  volumefl.  His  original  works  are  several 
Tolmnee  of  a  devotional  character,  and  numerous 
artiolea  of  research,  soholarghip,  and  philoeophi- 
oal  acmnen,  in  the  higher  periodical  lit«ratnre. 
He  has  piibliahed  StwUt  in  Chritlian  Btcgra- 
fihy,  or  Soun  aith  Theol^iati*  and  E^ormen, 
Induing  several  of  the  Chnrch  bthers,  Calvin, 
Orotiiv,  Qeorge  Fox,  Sfredenborc,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  others;  Ood  viith  Man,  or  Foot- 
prinU  qf  PromdentM  Ltadert,  devotod  to  bibli- 
cal characters  of  the  OM  and  New  Teetament ; 
The  Eearth  Stontj  TTumghU  vpon  Sbmt  Life  in 
our  Citia,  and  Mile-Stone*  w  our  Zjfe  Journey, 
the  latter  peoiiliarlj  exhibiting  the  kindly,  eam(?st, 
affectionate  tone  of  the  antbor'a  pastwal  minis- 
trations. 

Mr.  Osgood  has  been  a  frequent  oontrihator  to 
the  Christian  Examiner,  as  wall  as  to  other  lite- 
rary  and  theological  jonmala ;  while  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Inquirer,  the  weekly 
newspaper  organ  of  the  Tnitariana  in  New  York, 
he  has  diUgently  completed  the  round  of  periodi- 
cal literatore  in  all  its  relations.  Vhilst  a  teni- 
porary  resident  of  the  West  in  I83S  and  1837,  be 
was  co-editor  oftheWestem  Messenger,  a  religions 
monthly,  pnblisbed  in  Eentncky.  His  associate 
in  this  enterprise  was  the  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  a  gradoate  of  Harvard  of  1S2B  ;  formerly 
a  TTnitarian  minister  at  LonieviUe,  Eentncky,  and 
aAerwarda  at  Boston.  The  Western  Messenger 
was  a  monthly  magazine,  published  chiefly  at 
Lonisville,  and  for  a  time  at  dnclnnati.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  the  aathor  of  nnmerons  sbortpoems,  of 
a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ma^aret  Fidler,  and 
of  two  r^igiotia  worka,  "  Th«  Dootrlne  ol  for- 
gtveoees,"  and  '^On  Primer." 


Mr.  Osgood'*  pflhlished  matioiu,  ipeeohee,  and 
BermoDS,  bare  alto  been  nnmeroua,  and  inclnds 
th«  prominent  ti^iee  of  the  day  ooDDected  witb 
edDMtioQ  and  literary  institatioBB.*  Among  his 
pcnonal  emiMzioiis  with  tha  latter,  ia  his  {»»• 
mitwat  partidpatioii  in  tha  maoagement  tA  tba 
Naw  York  Histortcal  Boriet;. 

ij  %  qteaker,  Mr.  Osgood  is  dear,  M,  and  en- 
phatie,  a  wdl  toned  voice  secondii^a  ready  mid- 
mand  of  appropriate  langoage.  He  Is  well  read 
Bi  a  scholu*,  fertile  in  analyris,  and  bappy  in  the 
use  of  ilIa!4rations  from  history,  Ut^rsphy,  or 
morals.  In  his  ptdjnt  relations  he  is  ranked 
among  t^e  mora  evangelic^  elan  of  Unitarian 
dergymen ;  and  althongh  a  fend  atndent  of  G^- 
man  literatnre,  and  an  independent  thinker,  has 
never  yielded  to  the  rationalima  duvaetcristic  of 
German  theology.  He  nsnaDy  preaches  without 
notes,  and  his  sennona  and  paelMal  eare  arc 
more  strongly  maAed  by  love  for  the  asfiodatioos, 
festivals,  Hteratare,  and  men  of  the  ancient 
chnrch,  than  is  oommon  with  ministen  of  the 
extreme  Proteetant  school  to  which  he  belongs 
by  pMMon.  He  was  brongbt  op  nndv  the  nHD{»- 
try  of  tbe  R«v.  JanHa  W^er,  the  Prewleat  of 
Harvard,  took  his  reli^ons  views  and  phHoeo- 
pbied  prinelpl«fl  from  tiiat  ennnent  monfist 
and  theologian,  and  haa  eonttened  ta  saetaia 
towards  him  a  doae  penonal  and  profreaioiial 
relation. 


^.  OagDod  li  puopkl*^  ud  Mriadlak  !■  Ak  Wanan 
■cnger:— Pknia>ITlH<rnrgriJio(lHrLlh.lSg«:  Drwrv'! 
Old  VarlduidNeir.lSStiloraof  ilMTiuiclSff;  Kobt*- 
|il*in.l3n:D'RolbKh<i8nt*aaririnn«,lM8:PrHaii(t,Bu-  - 
(nAudOHfKISm.  In tk* OvtattmEaaliiw:— Efccr 
Hon  la  UwWut,  I88I;  DeUMaan  OulnHdim.  U8I :  DeWalUI 
BriUm  of  BtUilDii,  IMS ;  I>«  Wetta'a  ThtoloBlal  PoilUai, 
imSi  AbwKu  Wnaitlc>o,ina;  BUaHe  Bekoofln  UuMut*, 
ISM;  BdBoM'DB  of  UotlMn,  IBM;  ivimtvft  EtUn  MO; 
OhrinluEthle>lKfiinilMB<ftniiulsn,le«a  Chrliilin  Etblci 
■iDee  iti«  KelbnnitlcHi,  ISU  ;  liue  Tnlor  on  SpIrtCiu]  Cluit' 
Uully.  ISa :  Bt.  Pul**  EpIMlM.  Mlf ;  Imb  WHItus^  Ito 
Poatof  PaMTtHB,lMt;  TbB*m  Pofcar^  D*  W«ttc  «•  Ib* 
Old  TMUmaDt.  ISM ;  PrHeUu  EManpon,  ISM;  OuTav 
UoDa  ud  CoiiftnaHa.  IStf  %  Bcbtloa  bolWHB  (Hd  ud  ITair 
Tta&nMiiM  lS«Bj  Bt  AOKnMtna  ud  Ul  TlmBa,ieU:  Bt 
Aa«i»«luudU>W<nfci,^SM;  ManMb  rfdwlM  J.  Fox, 
Eaq- of  Naehu,  IBM ;  Hoao  OntlBi  lad  htaTInrL  ISST :  J<Aa 
Waaler.  ISC:  Januliaa  Bdwardt.  IB48;  CIutatlaDltT  ud 
Bi>daIbiii.184B-.StTliar(IBUdtlM  DerotHagf  Spain.  IBM; 
MadarDScelMlutlonlHMoiy,18M:  Tha  ««nDiB  In  Amailai, 
18S1 ;  KMant  Aiyaen  sf  Jndiliin.  MS ;  Tba  Gbonk  of  tha 
FlrMTbreeCantnrlaa,lsaj  HIKon  la onr  Day,  IBM :  Ama- 
[ioni  ud  HanofChaOld  WoiM.  IBHj  lntheNin<i<  tx»>- 
rioan  Botlew,  CfaiTnatoin  and  Ma  ElaiiiiNKa,  1M 
BiliHoUiaeBSa(ra,8I.J*niowaadUaTlnaa,1S4Bi8i 


plnta,  Pnlnam'a  HantUr,  ISH;  LcrraialudUM  Janlt'Ra- 
aethn.iaM.  Ha  bMpnUIAad  tUMIowluaai«io»>-Tba 
Star  of  Batblaham,  I84S ;  HwUaMatlon  of^od,  IBII ;  Pai^ 
irelt  at  Haalina,  ISlI ;  McDMnr  and  HoM :  Tvo  8«iiiaiu  on 
laavlB;  pToTMansB,  IS«:  E^h  of  AMMtntTirlor.lMS; 
<^ana>  CanMr  oC  tha  OmA  of  tba  llMiab.  IWI ;  Tb* 
e«bolai^DHtb:aTrthaUto  Andiam  KottM,  ISU;  DaTo- 
UonudTrada:  Stnnon  ilLaaliTlll«,KT-ieM:  Lonoftba 
AnTtlcieM:  LaHnuoribaTaarofOalamlllaLteH:  FWhb 
ai^tbeTolinDaalr«a^UB*d,aodontlU«d.-<}ad  wttb  ' 
Bpeaobsa  and  AddrMBai  Bablltbsd :— AmailcaD  4 
ID  Oration,  ISM ;  Tba  Sula  afEdncitlDn  bi  Saw  ( 
--  '" —  "";  WnUam  Penn  »d  Riwer 
'  '*-';  TbaSeboobafNW 
Hwug  uuBK  1S# :  Speaab  bcftm 
Hfatr,  1681 ;  TIm  Berrloea  of  Faal- 
-*■  —  "■-  Seatb  of  Dtntol  W»b-  , 


a  Prtnslnl*  of  Hntoal  Inanuica— a  Uamnllla  AddrM^ 
u8  ;  Tba  Ph'nantb  Celebntjoo.  ISOS ;  Bcml-C^tomila]  of 
I*  Haw  Tort  Hialorical  Boelal/.  ISM  \  tb*  Oriantal  Bami 
ddroM  at  tba  Inasgnratton  ofthe  Jawhb  InaUut*,  IKM: 
BCTl^  BofHDsa-epnoh  aa  tba  BtatMsr  ft  'Bmat 
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Trom  the  old  battle  hill,  I  ean  fee  the  ate  of  the 
iehool-honae  where  two  or  three  hundred  boyi  were 
ffatthered  together  to  be  whipped  and  teiight  as  thek 
nthers  were  before  tiiem.  A  new  edinee,  indeed, 
has  taken  the  plaee  of  oar  eefaool,  yet  upon  its 
statelier  front  I  can  see,  as  if  drawn  in  the  air  ^  a 
•trance  peneO,  the  oat&ne  of  that  ancient  building, 
with  Its  round  beliW,  whose  iron  tongue  held  tiieh 
imperial  command  of  our  kourib  It  eoete  no  great  ef- 
fort to  summon  back  one  of  those  fomous  Examination 
Days  that  absorbed  the  antioipation  of  months^  and 
made  the  week  almost  breathless  with  anxiety. 
There  shines  the  nicely  sanded  floor,  which  the  eon- 
Hing  sweeper  had  marked  in  waTing  figures^  to  re- 
deem it  from  association  with  any  vulgar  dust 
T^ere  sit  the  School  Committee,  chief  among  them 
the  trim  chairman,  upon  whose  line,  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  iinal  opinion  of  the  board,  the  very 
fates  seem  to  rest  their  judffmenl  There,  too,  is  the 
tiirong  of  parents,  kindred,  and  friends,  who  hare 
oome  to  note  the  performances  of  the  boys,  to  look 
pity  upon  tiieir  mistakes,  and  to  smile  B}rmpatfay 
upon  their  successes.  Should  the  presidential  choir 
fiul  to  his  lot,  no  prouder  and  more  radiant  day  can 
oome  to  the  school-boy,  than  when,  with  new 
clothes  and  shining  shoes,  he  stands  forth  to  speak 
hiB  well-conned  piece,  and  wean  away  among  the 
admiring  crowd  &e  ribboned  medal  that  marks  his 
triumph. 

Our  schoohnasters  were  great  characters  in  our 
eyes,  and  the  two  who  held  successively  the  charge 
of  the  grammar  department,  made  a  prominent 
figure  in  oar  wayside  chat,  and  to  this  day  we  oan  find 
some  trace  of  ihw  influence  in  our  very  speech  and 
maimer.  They  were  men  of  very  different  stamp  and 
destiny.  The  first  of  them  was  a  tall  lair-faeed  man, 
with  an  afanoet  perpetual  snule.  I  always  felt  kindly 
towards  him,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  his  smile  was  the  expression  of  hie  good- 
nature, or  the  mask  of  his  severity.    He  wore  it 
very  much  the  same  when  he  flowed  an  offender,  as 
when  he  praised  a  good  recitation.    He  seemed  to 
delight  in  making  a  joke  of  punishment,  and  it  was 
a  favorite  habit  of  hn,  to  fosten  upon  the  end  of  his 
rattan  the  pitch  and  gum  taken  from  the  mouths  of 
masticating  urchins,  and  then,  coming  uj^n  their 
idleness  unawares,  he  would  insert  the  glutinous  im- 
plement in  their  hair  not  to  be  withdrawn  without 
an  adroit  jerk  and  the  loss  of  some  scalp  looksi 
Poor  fellow  I  his  easy  nature  probably  ruined  him, 
and  he  left  the  school,  not  long  to  ioUow  any  in- 
dustrious calling.    When,  a  few  years  afterwards,  I 
met  him  in  Boston,  with  the  marks  of  broken  health 
and  fortune  in  his  face  and  dress,  the  sight  was 
shocking  to  all  old  associations,  as  if  a  dignity  quite 
saoerdotal  had  ihUen  into  the  dust    His  earthly 
troubles  have  long  been  ended,  and  I  take  some  plea- 
sure in  recording  a  kind  and  somewhat  grateful  feel- 
ing towards  one  whose  name  I  have  not  heard 
rken  these  many  years.    His  suceesBor  was  a  man 
different  mould,  a  stem,  resolute  man,  his  iboe 
full  of  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say  that  circum- 
stances are  out  aoddents,  and  it  is  the  will  that 
makes  or  mars  the  man.    He  was  not  in  robust 
health,  and  it  seemed  to  some  of  us,  who  were 
thoughtfdl  of  his  feelings,  that  were  it  not  for  this, 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  pursue  a  more  ambi- 
tious career,  and  give  to  the  bar  the  excellent  gifls 
that  he  devoted  to  teaching.     He  was  a  most  futh- 
ful  teacher,  and  his  frown,  like  the  rain  cloud,  had  a 
richer  blessing  for  many  a  wayward  idler,  than  his 
predecessor's  perennial  smile.     He  has  borne  the 
Durden  and  tne  heat  of  the  day  for  many  a  long 


year,  with  aomle  sneosH,  aad  wbeo  he  fUls  st 
post.  It  will  oe  with  the  oonsoiousness  of  having 
done  a  good  work  for  his  raee,  in  a  calling  far  mam 
honored  by  Heaven  than  any  of  the  more  ambitieas 
sidieres  tiiat  perhaps  won  his  yoothftd  enthusiasm. 
Well  says  the  noUe  Jean  Paul  Bichter>—^<  Honor  to 
those  wLo  labor  in  sehod^roomsl  Although  they 
may  fUl  fr«n  notice  like  the  spring  blossoms,  like 
the  spring  Uossoms  they  fall  thai  the  fruit  may  be 
bom.* 

There  are  two  other  penonMss  that  have  nraoh 
to  do  with  every  youth's  e£ication,  and  whose 
names  are  boosehold  words  in  every  New  England 
home.     Die  doctor  and  the  minister  figure  largely 
in  evety  boy's  meditations,  and  in  our  day,  the  loy- 
alty that  we  felt  towards  their  professioiw  had  not 
been  troubled  by  a  homcsopathie  doubt  or  a  radieal 
aerapla    In  our  ease,  it  needed  no  especial  docility 
to  apftreeiate  these  fonctionaries.*    Our  doctor  was 
a  most  emphatie  character,  a  man  of  decided  mark 
in  the  eyes  aMke  of  friends  and  eneaues.     He  was 
very  impatient  of  questions,  and  very  brief  yet  pithy 
in  his  advice,  which  was  of  marveUoos  point  and  sa- 
gacity.   He  lost  his  brevity,  howerer,  the  moment 
that  other  subjects  were  broached,  and  he  could  tell 
a  good  story  with  a  diamatio  power  that  would 
have  made  him  fismow  upon  the  stfigCL    He  was  re- 
nowned as  a  surgeon,  and  oonld  guide  the  knifo 
within  a  hair's  bnadth  of  a  vital  nerve  or  Mtery 
with  his  left  hand  quite  as  firmly  as  with  his  ri^t 
This  ambi-dexterity  extended  to  other  faculties,  and 
he  was  quite  as  keen  at  a  negotiation  as  at  an  am- 
putation.   He  wsa  no  paragon  of  eonciliatioB,  and 
many  of  the  magnates  of  the  profeasioa  appeared  to 
have  little  liking  for  him,  and  sometimes  called  him 
a  poor  scholar,  rude  in  learning  and  taste,  but  lucky 
in  his  mechanical  tact    But  he  beat  them  out  of 
this  notion,  as  of  many  others,  by  giving  an  anniver- 
sary discourse  before  the  State  Medical  Association, 
which  won  plaudits  from  his  severest  rivals,  for  its 
classical  elegance,  as  well  as  its  professional  learn- 
hiff  and  sagaeity.     It  was  said  that  the  wrong  side 
of  him  was  very  wrong  and  very  rough.    But  those 
of  us  who  knew  nim  as  a  friend,  tender  and  true,  never 
believed  that  he  had  any  wronff  side.    Certain  it  is, 
that  they  who  grew  up  under  his  practice  have  been 
little  inclined  to  excnaa^e  the  regular  school  of 
medicine,  with  its  scientific  method  and  gradual 
progress,  for  any  new  nostrums  of  magical  preten- 
sions. 

Our  minister  had  the  name  of  being  the  wise  man 
of  the  town,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  his  mind  or  motives, 
even  among  those  who  questioned  the  soundness  of 
his  creed.  His  voice  has  always  been  as  no  other 
man's  to  many  of  us,  whether  heard  as  for  the  first 
time  at  a  fothei^s  foneral,  as  by  me  when  a  child  fire 
years  old,  or  in  the  pulpit  from  year  to  year.  He 
came  to  our  parish  when  quite  young,  and  when 
theolop^ical  controversy  was  at  its  fuU  height  A 
polemic  style  of  preaching  was  then  common,  and 
undoubtedly  in  his  later  years  of  calm  study,  and 
more  broad  and  spiritual  philosophising,  he  would 
have  read  with  some  ffood-nstured  shaJces  of  the 
head,  the  more  fiery  discourses  <^  his  novitiate, 
whilst  he  might  recognise,  throuffhont,  the  same 
spirit  of  manly  independence,  republican  humanity, 
and  profound  reverence  that  have  marked  his  whole 
career.  There  was  always  something  peouliariy 
impressive  in  his  preaching.  Each  sermon  had  one 
or  mere  pithy  sayings  that  a  bof  could  not  forget ; 
and  when  the  thoughts  were  too  profound  or  ab- 

*  Dr.  WiniAin  J.  Wslkttr,  of  Charlesiown,  Mmb.,  and  the 
Sev.  James  Walker,  now  PrsaldeBt  of  Harrard. 
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■tnet  for  our  oompreheDiioii,  there  iTM  an  etmett- 
neBB  and  reality  in  the  manner  which  held  the  at^ 
tention,  like  a  brave  ship  under  fall  aail  that  fixes 
the  fface  of  the  apeetator,  though  he  may  not  know 
whitiier  she  la  bound  or  what  is  her  car^,  aure 
enough  that  she  is  loaded  with  something,  and  is  going 
riffht  smartly  somewhere.  It  waa  evident  that  our 
minister  was  a  faithful  student  and  indefatigable 
thinker.  When  the  best  books  afterwards  came  in 
our  way,  we  found  that  the  guiding  lines  of  moral 
and  spiritual  wisdom  had  already  been  set  before  us, 
and  we  had  been  made  familiar  with  the  well  win- 
nowed wheat  from  the  ^At  fielda  of  humanity. 
Every  thought,  whether  onginal  or  from  books,  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  preachei's  own  individnatityj  and 
may  well  endorse  the  saying,  that  upon  topica  of 
philosophic  analysis  and  of  practical  morals  ne  was 
without  a  superior,  if  not  without  a  rival  in  our 
pulpits.  It  IS  a  great  thing  for  ^roung  people  to 
grow  up  imder  happy  religious  auspieee,  and  religion 
itself  has  a  new  cnarm  and  power  when  dispensed 
by  a  man  who  is  always  named  in  the  fomily  with 
reverence  and  tenderness.  The  world  would  be  far 
better,  and  Christian  service  would  be  much  more 
truly  valued,  if  there  were  more  just  and  emphatic 
tribute  paid  to  efficient  pastoral  labor.  Our  well 
known  minister  has  now  a  more  conspicuous  station; 
but  he  cannot  easily  have  deeper  influence  than 
when  pastor  for  a  score  of  years  over  a  united 
parish,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  up- 
on all  topica  of  high  importance.  It  is  well  that  the 
new  post  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  previous 
career ;  for  the  head  of  a  college,  aoeording  to  our 
old-fashioned  ideas,  should  be  a  minister,  and  he 
should  always  abide  in  due  manner  by  the  paatoral 
office. 
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As  we  dose  our  sketch  with  this  vivid  picture 
before  us,  we  cannot  but  glance  at  the  changes  that 
have  come  over  Christendom  since  Augustine's  time. 
Could  the  legend  preserved  by  Gibbon,  and  told  of 
seven  young  men  of  that  age,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  forth  alive  from  a  cave  at  Kphesus,  where  they 
had  been  immured  for  death  by  the  Pagan  Emperor 
Decius,  and  whence  they  were  said  to  have  emerged, 
awakened  from  nearly  two  centuries  of  slumber,  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and  to  behold  with 
astonishment  the  cross  displayed  triumphant,  where 
once  the  Ephesian  Diana  reigned  supreme  ;^ould 
this  legend  oe  virtually  fulfilled  in  Augustine,  dating 
the  slumber  from  the  period  of  his  decease ;  could 
the  great  Latin  father  have  been  saved  from  dissolu- 
tion and  have  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep  in  the  tomb 
where  Possidius  and  his  clerical  companions  laid  him 
with  solemn  hymns  and  eucharistic  sacrifice,  while 
Genseric  and  bisVandals  were  storming  the  city  gates ; 
and  could  he  but  come  forth  in  our  day,  and  look 
upon  our  Christendom,  would  he  not  be  more  start- 
led than  were  the  seven  sleepers  of  Epbesus  ?  There 
indeed  roll  the  waves  of  the  same  great  sea ;  there 
gleam  the  waters  of  the  river  on  which  so  many 
times  he  had  gazed,  musing  upon  its  varied  path 
from  the  Atlas  mountains  to  the  Mediterranean,  full 
of  lessons  in  human  life;  there  stretehes  the  land- 
scape in  its  beauty,  rich  with  the  olive  and  the  fig- 
tree,  the  citron  and  the  jujube.  But  how  changed 
are  oU  else.  The  ancient  Numidia  is  ruled  by  the 
fVeneh,  the  countrymen  of  Martin  and  Hilary ;  it  is 
the  modern  Algiers^  Hippo  is  only  a  ruin,  and  near 
its  site  is  the  bustliug  mauufiBCturing  town  of  Bona. 
At  Constantine,  near  by,  still  lingers  a  solitary 
church  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  the  only  build- 
ing to  remind  Augustine  of  the  churches  of  nis  own 


day.  In  other  pkoea,  as  at  Bona,  the  moaque  hat 
been  eonvertea  into  the  Christian  temple,  and  its 
mingled  emblems  mi^t  tell  the  astonishMl  saint  how 
the  Croas  had  struggled  with  the  Crescent,  and  how 
it  had  oonquered.  Go  to  whatever  church  he  would 
on  the  28th  of  August,  he  would  hear  a  mass  in  eom- 
memorati<Ma  of  hia  death,  and  might  learn  that  similar 
services  were  offered  in  every  country  under  the  sun, 
and  in  the  imperial  language  which  he  so  loved  to 
speak.  Let  him  go  westward  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
he  finds  the  new  city,  Algiers,  and  if  he  arrived  at  a 
favorable  time,  he  might  hear  the  cannon  announe- 
ing  the  approach  of  the  Marseilles  steamer,  see  the 
people  tlurong  the  shore  for  the  last  French  newa, 
ana  thua  contemplate  at  once  the  mighty  agencies  of 
the  modem  worid,  powder,  print,  and  steanu  Al- 
though full  of  amasement,  it  would  not  be  all  ad- 
miration. He  would  find  little  in  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  Jews,  Berbers,  Moors,  and  French,  to 
console  him  for  the  absence  of  the  loved  people  of 
his  charge,  whose  graves  not  a  stone  would  appear 
to  mark. 

Should  he  desire  to  know  how  modern  men  philo- 
sophised in  reference  to  the  topics  that  once  dia- 
tracted  his  Manichean  period,  he  would  find  enough 
to  interest  and  astonish  him  in  the  pages  of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz,  SwedenborgandScheiling;  and  would 
be  no  indifferent  student  of  the  metaphysical  creeda 
of  Descartes,  and  Lock,  and  Kant  Much  of  noveltr 
would  undoubtedly  appear  to  him  united  with  much 
familiar  and  ancient.  Should  he  inquire  into  the 
state  of  theology  through  Christendom,  in  order  to 
trace  the  influence  of  his  favorite  doctrines  of  origi- 
nal sin  and  elective  grace,  he  would  learn  that  they 
had  never  in  their  decided  forms  been  favorites  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  imperial  mother  had 
canonised  his  name  and  proscribed  his  peculiar 
creed,  and  that  the  principles  that  fell  with  tne  walla 
of  the  hallowed  Port  Royal,  had  found  their  warm- 
est advocates  in  Switaerland,  in  Scotland,  and  far 
America,  beyond  the  Roman  communion.  He  would 
recognise  his  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  Calvin  of 
Geneva,  and  his  followers,  Knox  of  Scotland,  and 
those  mighty  Puritans  who  trusting  in  God  and  hia 
decreeing  will,  colonised  our  own  19 ew  En^^and,  and 
brought  with  them  a  faith  and  virtue  that  have 
continued,  while  their  stem  dogmas  have  been  con- 
siderably mitigated  in  the  cre^  of  their  children. 
The  Institutes  of.  Calvin  would  assure  him  that  the 
modem  age  possessed  thinkers  clear  and  strong  as  he, 
and  the  worK  of  Edwards  on  the  Will  would  pro- 
bably move  him  to  bow  his  head  as  before  a  dialec- 
tician of  a  logic  more  adamantine  than  his  own,  and 
make  him  yearn  to  visit  the  land  of  a  divine,  who 
united  an  intellect  so  mighty  with  a  sprit  so  humble 
and  devoted.  Should  he  come  among  us,  he  would 
find  multitudes  to  respect  his  name,  and  to  accept 
his  essential  principles,  though  few,  if  any,  to  agree 
with  him  in  nis  views  of  the  doom  of  iniants,  or  of 
the  limited  offer  of  redemption.  He  would  think 
much  of  our  orthodoxy  quite  Pelagian,  even  when 
tested  by  the  opinion  of  present  champions  of  the 
ancient  ndth.  In  the  pages  of  Channing  he  would 
think  of  his  old  antagonist^  Pelagiua,  revived  with 
renewed  vigor,  enlarged  philosophy,  and  added  elo- 
quence. He  mi{[ht  call  tnis  perhaps  too  fond  cham- 
pion of  the  diffnity  of  man  by  the  name,  Pelagiua, 
— like  him  in  doctrine,  like  him,  as  the  name  denotea, 
a  dweller  by  the  sea.  Who  shall  say  how  much  the 
influences  of  position  helped  to  form  the  two  cham- 
pions of  human  nature,  tne  ancient  Briton  and  the 
modem  New  Englander,  both  in  part  at  least  of  the 
aame  British  race,  both  nursed  by  the  sea-eide,  the 
one  by  the  shores  of  Wales  or  Bnttany,  the  other  by 
the  beach  of  Rhode  Island.  "Noapoton  earth,"  says 
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Chaniuntf,  **  has  helped  to  form  me  so  muoK  m  that 
beeeh.  There  I  lifted  op  my  voioe  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest  There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out 
my  thaaksgiyiiig  and  contrite  confessions.  There, 
in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  might^r  power 
around  me,  I  be<Mune  conscious  of  power  within." 

How  long  before  the  human  soul  shall  reach  so 
full  a  development,  that  faith  and  works,  reason  and 
authority,  human  ability  and  divine  wrace  shall  be 
deemed  harmonious,  and  men  cease  to  be  divided  by 
an  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  or  an  Eklwards  and 
ChaaningI  Although  this  consununation  may  not 
aoon,  if  ever,  be,  and  opinions  may  still  differ, 
eharity  has  gained  somewhat  in  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries. Those  who  are  usually  considered  the  follow- 
ers of  Pelagius  have  been  first  to  print  a  complete 
work  of  Auffustine  in  America— his  Confessions. 
The  Roman  Church,  backed  by  imperial  power  and 
not  checked  by  Augustine,  drove  the  intrepid  Briton 
into  exile  and  an  unknown  grave.  He  who  more 
than  any  other  man  wore  his  mantle  of  moral  free- 
dom in  oar  age  died,  honored  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  the  bell  of  a  Roman  cathedral  joined  in 
the  requiem  as  his  remains  were  borne  through  the 
thronged  streets  of  the  city  of  his  home. 


THS  AOADBMT  OF  NATURAL  SCIEK0B8  OF  PHHA- 

DELPHIA. 

This  association  originatdd  in  the  tfocial  gatherings 
of  a  few  friends  of  natural  science  in  tibe  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  foonders  were  John  8peakman, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  engaged  in 
business  as  an  apothecary,  and  Jacob  Qilliams,  a 
dentist  These  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  Thomas  Say  and  William  Bartram  at  the 
Tesidenoe  of  the  latter  at  Eingsessing,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  pleasnre  and  profit  resulting  from 
these  interviews  led  to  the  desire  of  forming  a 
plan  by  which  reunions  of  these  and  other  friends 
of  science  could  be  secured  at  stated  intervals. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  this  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Speakman  and  Gilliams  at  the  residence 
of  the  first  named  on  the  evening  of  January  25, 
1812,  at  whidi  the  following  persons  were  present 
by  invitation — ^Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  Dr.  Camillas 
McMahon  Man,  Messrs.  John  Shinn,  Jr.,  Nicholas 
S.  Parmentier.  Steps  were  taken  to  form  an  or- 
ffanization,  which  was  perfected  on  the  21st  of 
March  following,  and  the  name  of  Thomas  Say 
was  by  general  consent  added  to  the  number  of 
original  members.  An  upper  room  was  rented, 
and  the  collection  of  books  and  spedmens  com- 
menced. Thomas  Say  was  appomted  the  first 
Curator. 

Thobcab  Sat  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
July  27,  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Say,  a  druggist  who  introduced  him  into  the 
same  business.  He  subsequently  became  associat- 
ed in  business  with  his  friend  Speakman.  By 
injudicious  endorsements  the  partnership  became 
involved,  and  the  business  brought  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Say  afterwards  became  curator  of  the  Acade- 
my. His  simple  habits  of  Hfe,  while  thus  occu- 
pied, are  pleasantiy  described  by  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger  : 

^^  He  resided  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  where 
he  made  his  bed  beneath  a  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and 
fed  himself  on  bread  and  milk ;  occasionally  he 
cooked  a  chop  or  boiled  an  egg;  but  he  was  wont 
to  regard  eating  as  an  inconvenient  interruption 
to  scientific  porsuits,  and  often  expressed  a  wish 


that  he  had  been  made  with  a  hole  in  his  side,  in 
which  he  might  deposit,  from  time  to  time,  the 
quantity  of  food  requisite  for  his  nourishment. 
He  lived  in  this  manner  several  years,  during 
which  time  his  food  did  not  cost,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twelve  cents  a  day." 

In  1818  Mr.  Say  Joined  Messrs.  Maclnre,  Ord, 
and  Peale,  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  islands 
and  coast  of  Greorgia.  They  visited  East  Florida 
for  the  same  purpose ;  but  their  progress  to  the 
interior  was  arrested  by  the  hostilities  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians. 
In  1819-20  he  accompanied  as  chief  geologist  the 
expedition  headed  by  Migor  Long  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  1828  to  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Peter's  river  and  adjoining  country.  In  1825  he 
removed  with  Maclnre  and  Owen  to  the  New 
Harmony  settiement.  He  remained  after  the 
separation  of  his  two  associates  as  agent  of  the 
property,  and  died  of  a  fever,  October  10, 1884. 

His  chief  work  is  his  AtMriean  Entomology^ 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  three  beautifully 
illustrated  octavo  volumes,  by  S.  A.  Mitchell,  in 
1824-^.  He  also  commenced  a  work  on  Ameri- 
ean  Conehology^  six  numbers  of  which  were  pub- 
lished before  his  deatii.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  and 
other  similar  periodicals.  A  list  of  his  articles  by 
Mr.  £.  C.  Herrick  is  published  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  Science.* 

Gsbabd  Tboost,  the  first  President  of  the  Aca- 
demy, was  born  at  Bois  le  Due,  Holland,  March 
15,  1776.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  coun- 
try, received  the  d^;ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  practised  for  a 
short  time  at  Amsterdam  and  tne  Hague.  He 
then  entered  the  arfny,  where  he  served  at  first 
as  a  private  soldier  and  afterwards  as  an  officer 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  medical  department.  In 
1807  he  was  sent  by  Louis  Buonaparte,  then  King 
of  Holland,  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies 
in  natural  science.  He  there  translated  into  the 
Dutch  language  Ilumboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

In  1809  he  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Holland  to 
Java,  on  a  tour  of  scientific  observation.  He 
took  passage  from  a  northern  port  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  escape  the  British  cruisers,  pro- 
posing to  sail  to  New  York  and  thence  to  his 
destination.  The  vessel  was,  however,  captured 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  carr^  into  Dun- 
lark,  where  the  naturalist  was  imprisoned  until 
the  French  government  was  informed  of  his 
position.  On  his  release,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  a  passport  for  America.  He 
embarked  at  Rochelle,  and  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1810. 

After  the  abdication  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  he 
determined  to  make  the  United  States  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  turned  his  chemical  knowledge 
to  good  account  by  establishing  a  luanufiactory  of 
alum  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Troost  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Aca- 
demy in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ma- 
clnre. He  was  afterwards,  about  1821,  appointed 
the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  at  Philadelphia,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  year. 
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In  1825  he  joined  Owen's  oommtuiity  at  New 
Harmony,  where  he  remained  nntil  1827,  vhen 
he  removed  to  KaahTille.  In  the  following  y«ar 
he  became  professor  of  Chemistry,  Greology,  and 
Mineraloffy  in  the  UniyerBity  of  that  city,  and  in 
1831  Geologist  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  an  office 
he  retained  until  its  abolition  in  1849. 

Dr.  Trooet  died  at  Nashville  on  the  14th  of 
Angnst,  1850.  Daring  his  presidency  the  Aca^ 
demy  removed,  in  1815,  to  a  hall  bmlt  for  its  ac- 
commodation bv  Mr.  GilMams,  in  Gilliams  court, 
Arch  street  and  placed  at  its  disposal  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

WnxiAH  Maolubb,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Troost, 
WBsbom  in  Scotland  in  1768.  After  acquiring  a 
large  fortune  by  his  ccxnmercial  exertions  in  Lon- 
don, he  established  himself  about  the  dose  of  the 
century  in  the  United  States.  In  1808  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  <Hie  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  settle  claims  of  American  merchants 
for  spoliations  committed  by  France  during  her 
revolution. 

On  his  return,  he  made  a  geological  survey  of 
the  United  States.  "He  went  forth,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  £ncyclop»dia  Americana,*  **  with 
lus  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  his  wallet  on  his 
ahoulder,  pursuing  his  researches  in  every  direc- 
tion, often  amid  pathless  tracts  and  dreary  soU- 
tudes,  until  he  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Al- 
leghany moimtains  no  less  than  fifty  times.  He 
encountered  all  the  privations  of  hunger,  thirst, 
&tigue,  and  exposure,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  until  his  indomitable  roirit  had 
conquered  every  difficulty  and  crowned  hia  enter- 
prise with  success." 

Mr.  Madure  published  an  account  of  hk  re- 
searches, with  a  map  and  other  illustrations,  in 
the  Transactions  ei  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  in  1817.  It  bears  date  January  20, 1809, 
and  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  undertaken  in 
the  United  StatesL  Mr.  Maclure  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1812, 
and  its  president  on  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1817.  He  was  a  munificent  bene&ctor  as  well  as 
valuable  member  of  the  association,  his  gifts 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $25,000. 

One  of  his  f&vorite  plans  of  public  useftilneas 
was  the  establishment  of  an  University  for  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Selecting  Owen]s 
settlement  at  Kew  Harmony  as  the  field  of  his 
operations,  he  persuaded  Dr.  Troost  and  Messrs. 
Say  and  Lesueur  to  accompany  him  in  1826  to 
that  place.  After  the  &ilure  of  the  scheme  Mr. 
Maclure  visited  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  impaired  health,  and  died  at  the  capital  of  that 
countiy  during  a  second  visit,  on  &e  28d  of 
March,  1840. 

Mr.  Maclure  presented  over  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes to  the  library  of  the  academy,  and  pur- 
chased in  Paris  the  copperplates  of  several  im- 
X)ortant  and  costly  works  on  botany  and  omi- 
tliology,  with  a  view  to  their  reproduction  in  a 
cheap  form  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  his  libe- 
rality thus  exerted,  that  we  owe  the  American 
edition  of  Michauz's  Sylva  by  Thomas  KuttalL 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclure,  Mr.  William 
Hembel  became  president  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
Hembel  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  September  24, 
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1764^  He  itndiad  medicine,  and  served  as  s  r<h 
luntoer  im  the  medical  department  of  tibe  army  in 
Virginia  during  a  portion  of  the  Revolution,  but 
owing  to  a  deafness  which  he  believed  would  in- 
capacitate him  for  duty  as  a  practitioner,  refused 
to  apply  for  the  diploma  which  he  was  ftiUy  qua- 
lified to  receive.  He,  however,  practised  iar 
many  years  gratuitously  among  the  poor  of  the 
city,  and  was  in  other  respects  conspicoous  for 
benevolence.  His  &voritd  branch  of  study  was 
chemistry.  , 

Mr.  Hembel  resigned  his  presidency  in  c(mis»- 
quence  of  advancing  infirmity,  in  December, 
1849,  and  died  on  the  12tfa  of  Jum,  1851.  H» 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Morton. 

SAinnBLGBORoi  Mobtok  was  bom  atPhiladeP- 
phia  in  1799.  His  &tber  died  when  he  was  omte- 
voung,  and  he  was  placed  at  a  Quaker  school  by 
his  mother,  a  meral>er  of  that  society.  Eh>m  thik 
he  was  removed  to  a  counting-house,  but  maui- 
festinff  a  distaste  for  business  was  allowed  to  foL^ 
low  we  bent  of  his  indination  and  study  for  » 

J)rofession.  That  of  medicine  was  the  one  se^ 
ected — Quaker  tenets  tolerating  neither  priest 
nor  lawyer.  After  passing  throu^  the  usual 
coarse  of  preliminary  study  under  &  able  gnid- 
ance  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  he  re- 
ceived a  diploma,  and  socm  after  sailed  for  Euroipe,. 
on  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  He  passed  two  winten 
in  attendanoe  on  the  mediod  lectures  of  the 
Edinburgh  school,  and  one  in  a  similar  manner  at 
Paris,  travelling  on  the  Continent  during  the 
summer.  He  returned  in  1824,  and  commenced 
practice.  He  had  before  his  departure  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  now  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Geology  was 
his  favorite  pursuit  In  1827  he  published  an 
Analfiu  of  Tabular  Spofr  from  Bucks  County; 
in  1884  A  Sffnopm  of  the  Orgcmie  Rmnains  <if 
the  Cretaceous  wroup  of  the  United  States;  in 
the  same  year  a  medical  work,  JUuetrations  of 
Palmonary  Consumption^  its  Anatomical  Chsh 
Toctersy  Causes^  Symptoms^  and  Treatment^  with 
twelve  colored  plates;  and  in  1849,  An  lUus- 
trated  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special^ 
General,  and  Microscopic,  During  this  period 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, having,  in  addition  to  a  large  private 
praoticia,  filled  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  in 
rennsylvania  College,  from  1839  to  1848,  and 
served  for  severd  years  as  one  of  the  phvsicianB 
and  clinical  teachers  of  the  Alm^-Honse  HospitaL 

He  commenced  in  1880-  his  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  skuUs,  one  of  the  most  important  labors 
of  his  life.    He  thus  relates  its  origin : — 

^^  Having  had  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
to  deliver  an  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of 
Anatomy,  I  chose  for  my  subject  The  different 
Forms  of  the  SkuU,  as  csAibited  in  the  five  JSates 
of  Men,  Strange  to  say,  I  could  neither  buy  nor 
borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  these  races,  and  I 
finished  my  discourse  without  showing  either  the 
Mongolian  or  the  Malay.  Forcibly  impressed 
with  this  great  deficiency  in  a  most  important 
branch  of  science,  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  a 
odlection  for  myself." 

His  Mends  warmly  seconded  his  endeavora,  and 
the  coUection,  increiased  by  the  exertions  of  over 
one  hundred  contributors  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  soon  became  large  and  valuable.    At  the 
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lime  of  his  death  it  nnmbered  018  hnman  sped- 
mens.  It  has  been  puroha^ed  by  snbscription  for, 
and  is  now  deposited  in,  the  Academy,  and  is  by 
far  the  finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  first  ose  made  of  the  collection  by  Morton 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Crania  Amerieana^ 
published  in  1889,  with  finely  executed  lithogra- 
phic illustrations.  It  was  during  the  progress 
of  this  work  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
George  B.  Gliddon,  of  Cairo,  in  consequence  of 
an  application  to  him  for  Egyptian  skulls.  It 
was  followed  after  the  artival  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  in 
1842,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  the  pub- 
lication in  1844  of  a  large  and  valuable  work,  the 
Crania  ^gyptiaea, 

Morton  finally  adopted  the  theory  of  a  diverse 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  maintained  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Bachman  of  Charleston. 

Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  five  days,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1851.  A 
selection  of  his  inedited  papers  was  published, 
with  additional  contributions  from  Dt.  J.  C. 
Nott  and  George  R.  Gliddon,  under  the  title  of 
Types  of  Mankind :  or  Ethnological  Eesearehes^ 
hosed  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments^  Paintings^ 
Sculptures,  and  Crania  of  Raees^  and  upon  their 
Natural^  (Geographical^  Philological,  and  Bibli- 
etU  Eistory,  It  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  Dr. 
Morton,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  this  notice. 

JoeiAH  C.  NoTT,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Abraham 
Nott,  was  born  in  Union  District,  South  Carolina, 
March  81,  1801.  His  father  removed  with  his 
family  in  the  following  year  to  Columbia.  After 
his  graduation  at  the  college  of  South  Carolina  in 
1824,  Mr.  Nott  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Pliiladelphia,  where  he  received  his  diploma  in 
1828.  After  officiating  as  demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy to  Drs.  Physick  and  Hosack  for  two  years, 
he  returned  to  Columbia,  where  he  remained,  en- 
gaged in  practice,  until  1885.  A  portion  of  tlie 
two  succeeding  years  was  passed  in  professional 
study  abroad.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  where  he  has  since  reside  1.  In  1843 
he  published  his  chief  work — The  Biblical  and 
Physical  History  of  Man.  He  has  also  written 
much  on  Medical  Science,  the  N'atural  Histoiy  of 
Man,  Life  Insurance,  and  kindred  topics,  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  the  Charles- 
ton Medical  Journal,  Now  Orleans  Medical  Jour- 
nal, De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  and  other  periodicals. 

Mb.  Gbobob  Obd,  the  friend,  at^sistant,  and 
biographer  of  Wilson,  himself  a  distinguished 
ornithologist,  succeeded  Dr.  Morton. 

In  1826  the  Academy  purchased  a  building, 
originally  erected  as  a  Swedenborgian  place  of 
worship,  to  which  its  collections  were  removed. 
Their  mcrease,  after  a  few  years,  rendered  en- 
larged accommodations  necessary,  and  on  the 
25 th  of  May,  1889,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
building  in  Broad  street,  now  occupied  by  the  in- 
stitution, was  laid.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  new  hall  on  the  7th  of  February,  1840.  In 
1847  an  enlargement  became  necessary,  and  was 
effected. 

In  1817  the  Societv  commenced  the  publication 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences.    It  was  published  at  first  monthly,  and 
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afterwards  continued  at  irregular  intervals  until 
1842. 

In  March,  1841,  the  publication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  was  commenced.  It  is 
BtiU  continued;  the  numbers  appearing  once  in 
every  two  months.  A  second  series  of  the  Jour- 
nal was  commenced  in  December,  1847. 

These  periodicals  are  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  the  interest  on  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  by  Mre.  Elizabeth 
Stott.* 
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John  Chables  Fbemont  is  the  son  of  a  French 
emigrant  gentleman,  who  married  a  Virginia 
lady.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  January, 
1813.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  four  yeurs 
old,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  npon  his 
mother.  He  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  studies 
that  he  was  (graduated  at  the  Charleston  College 
at  tiie  age  of  seventeen.  After  passing  a  short 
time  in  teaching  mathematics,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mo- 
ther and  family,  he  devoted  himself  to  civil  engi- 
neering with  such  success  that  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  government  expedition  for 
the  survey  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  at  Washington  in 
drawing  maps  of  the  country  visited.  He  next 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  an 
exploration  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  1842, 
with  a  small  company  of  men,  he  explored  and 
opened  to  commerce  and  emigration  the  great 
South  Pass.  In  his  Report,  published  by  govern- 
ment on  his  return,  he  portrayed  the  natural  fea- 
tures, climate,  and  productions  of  the  region 
through  which  he  had  passed,  with  great  fulness 
and  clearness.  His  adventures  were  also  describ- 
ed in  a  graphic  and  animated  style ;  and  the  book, 
though  a  goveniment  report,  was  very  widely 
circulated,  and  has  since  been  reprinted  by  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  and  England,  and  trans- 
lated into  various  foreign  languages.  Stimulated 
by  his  success  and  lOve  of  adventure,  he  soon 
after  planned  an  expedition  to  Oregon.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  discoveries  in  approaching  the 
mountains  by  a  new  route,  crossing  their  sum- 
mits below  the  South' Pass,  visiting  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  sur- 
veying party  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  he  de- 
termined to  change  his  course  on  his  return. 
With  but  twenty-five  companions,  without  a 
guide,  and  in  the  face  of  approaching  winter,  he 
entered  a  vast  unknown  region.  The  explora- 
tion was  one  of  peril,  and  was  carried  through 
with  great  hardship  and  suffering,  and  some  loss 
of  life.  No  tidings  were  received  from  the  party 
for  nine  months,  while,  travelling  thirty-five 
hundred  miles  in  view  of,  or  over  perpetual 
snows,  they  made  known  the  region  of  Alta 
Cidifomia,  including  the  Sienna  Nevada,  the  val- 
leys of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  the  gold 
region,  and  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun- 
try. Fremont  returned  to  Washington  in  Au- 
gust, 1844.    He  wrote  a  Report  of  his  second 
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expedition,  -which  he  left  as  soon  as  completed  in 
the  printer's  hands,  to  depart  on  a  third,  the 
ohject  of  -which  was,  the  examination  in  detail 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  result,  the  acquisition 
of  CaHfomia  by  the  United  States.  He  took  part 
in  some  of  the  events  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at 
its  dose,  owing  to  a  difficulty  with  two  American 
commanders,  was  deprived  of  his  commission  by 
a  court-martial,  and  sent  home  a  prisoner.  His 
commission  was  restored  on  his  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington, by  the  President,  and  he  soon  after  again 
started  for  California  on  a  private  exploration,  to 
determine  tiie  best  route  to  the  Pacific.  On 
tiie  Sierra  Son  Juan  one  third  of  his .  force  of 
thirty-three  men,  -with  a  number  of  mules,  was 
frozen  to  death ;  and  their  brave  leader,  after  great 
hardships,  arrived  at  Santa  FA  on  foot,  and  des- 
titute of  everything.  The  expedition  was  re- 
fitted and  reii^orced,  and  Fremont  started  again, 
and  in  a  hundred  days,  after  penetrating  through 
and  sustaining  conflicts  with  Indian  tribes,  reach- 
ed the  Sacramento.  The  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary court  was  reversed,  the  valuable  property 
acquired  during  his  former  residence  secured,  and 
the  State  of  California  returned  her  pioneer  ex- 
plorer to  Washington  as  her  first  senator  in 
1850. 

Colonel  Fremont  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  He  has,  during  the 
recesses  of  Congress,  continued  his  explorations 
at  his  private  cost  and  toil^  in  search  of  the  best 
railway  route  to  the  Pacific 

The  Reports  to  Government  of  his  expeditions 
have  been  the  only  publications  of  Col.  Fremont; 
but  these,  fh>m  the  exciting  nature,  public  inte- 
rest, and  national  importance  of  their  contents, 
combined  with  the  clear  and  animated  mode  of 
their  presentation,  have  sufficed  to  give  him  a 
place  as  author  as  well  as  traveller. 

JAMES  KACE. 

Jameb  Naok  holds  a  well  nigh  solitary  position 
in  literature,  as  one,  who  deprived  from  child- 
hood of  the  fietculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  has 
yet  been  able  not  only  to  acquire  by  education  a 
full  ei^oyment  of  the  intellectual  riches  of  the 
race,  but  to  add  his  own  contribution  to  the  vast 
treasury.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  by*the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune in  business  was  unable  to  afford  him  many 
educational  advantages.  The  want  was,  however, 
sDpplied  by  the  care  of  a  sister,  who  taught  the 
child  to  read  before  he  was  four  years  old.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  and  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge carried  him  rapidly  forward  from  this  point, 
until  in  his  ninth  year  an  accident  entailed  upon 
him  a  life-long  misfortune. 

As  he  was  carrying  a  little  playfellow  in  his 
arms  doAvn  a  flight  of  steps  his  foot  slipped ;  to 
recover  himself  he  caught  hold  of  a  heavy  niece 
'of  furniture,  which  falling  upon  him  injured  his 
head  so  severely,  that  he  lay  for  several  hours 
without  sign  of  life,  and  for  several  weeks  men- 
tally unconscious.  When  he  recovered  it  was 
found  that  the  organs  of  sound  were  irrevocably 
desti^yed.  The  loss  of  hearing  was  gradually 
followed  by  that  of  speech.  He  was  placed  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Avhere  the  interrupted  course  <tf  hia 


mental  training  was  soon  resmned.  He  «h<nred 
great  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  an  especial  facility  in  the  mastery  of  foreign 
languages.  After  leaving  tbe  institution  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  aid  of  the  few  books  be  pos- 
sessed, a  private  course  of  study. 

He  had  for  some  time  before  this  -written  occa- 
sional noems,  of  one  of  which,  The  Blue  E^ed 
Maidy  he  had  given  a  copy  to  a  friend,  who 
handed  it  to  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Asten. 
That  gentleman  was  so  much  struck  by  its  pro- 
mise, that  he  sought  other  specimens  of  the  an- 
thor^s  skill.  These  confirming  his  favorable  im- 
pressions, he  introduced  the  young  poet  to  seve- 
ral literary  gentlemen  of  New  York,  under  whose 
auspices  a  volume  of  his  poems,  -written  between 
his  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  -was  pub- 
lished. It  was  received  with  favor  by  critios 
and  the  public.  Mr.  Naok  soon  after  became  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Asten,  then  derk  of 
the  city  and  county.  In  1888  he  married,  and 
in  1839  published  his  second  volume,  JBarl  Ru- 
pert  ana  other  TaUeand  Poeme^  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 


TBB  OIJ>  OLOOX. 

Two  Yankee  wags,  one  summer  day. 
Stopped  at  a  tavern  on  their  way, 
Supped,  frolicked,  late  retired  to  rest, 
And  woke  to  breakfast  on  the  beet 

The  breakfut  over,  Tom  and  Will 
Sent  for  the  Inudlord  and  the  bill ; 
Will  looked  it  over ;  "  Very  nght^ 
Bat  hold  I  what  wonder  meets  my  sight  I 
Tom  I  the  surpriae  is  quite  a  shock  T — 
"What    wonder!     where  f"—<* The    clock  1    the 

clock  r 

Tom  and  the  landlord  in  amase 
Stared  at  the  dock  with  stupid  gaie, 
And  for  a  moment  neither  tpoke ; 
At  last  the  landlord  aUence  oh>ke — 

**  You  mean  the  dock  that's  ticking  there  f 
I  see  no  wonder  I  declare ; 
Though  may  be,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
*  Tis  rather  ugly— somewhat  old ; 
Yet  time  it  keeps  to  half  a  minute ; 
But,  if  you  please,  what  wonder^a  in  it  I" 

"Tom;  don't  you  recollect,"  sud  Will, 

"  Tbe  clock  at  Jersev  near  the  mill. 
The  very  image  of  this  present. 
With  which  I  won  the  wager  plensnct  f* 
Will  ended  with  a  knowiiiff  wink- 
Tom  scratched  his  head  and  tried  to  thinks 

"  Sir,  be^ng  pardon  for  in(|uiring," 
The  landlord  said,  with  gnu  admiring, 

"  What  wager  was  it  I" 

•*  You  remember 
It  happened,  Tom,  in  last  December, 
In  sport  I  bet  a  Jersey  Blue 
That  it  was  more  than  he  could  do, 
To  make  his  finger  go  and  come 
In  keeping  -with  the  pendulum. 
Repeating,  till  one  hour  should  dose. 
Still, '  Here  the  ^oee — und  there  ehe  goei"^ 
He  lost  the  bet  m  half  a  minute." 

"  Well,  if  /  would,  the  deuse  is  in  it  I" 
Exclaimed  the  landlord ;  **  tty  me  yet,        \ 
And  fifty  dollars  be  the  bet," 

"  Agreed,  but  we  -mil  play  some  triek 
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To  mftke  yoa  of  the  bargain  siokt" 
«rmnptothatr 

"  Don't  make  ns  wait, 
Begin.    The  dock  is  striking  eight" 
He  seats  himself,  and  left  and  right 
His  finger  wags  with  all  its  might, 
And  hoarse  his  voioe,  and  hoarser  grows, 
With — "  here  ahe  goee — and  there  she  goeel^ 

"  Holdl"  said  the  Yankee,  "  plank  the  ready  I" 
The  landlord  wagged  his  finger  steady. 
While  his  left  hand,  as  well  as  able. 
Conveyed  a  purse  upon  the  tabla 

<*Tom,  with  the  money  let's  be  offP 
This  mode  the  landlord  only  aooff ; 
He  heard  them  running  down  the  stair, 
Bat  WAS  not  tempted  from  his  chair ; 
Thought  he,  "  the  fools t  I'll  bite  them  yet! 
So  poor  a  trick  shan't  win  the  bet" 
And  loud  and  loud  the  chorus  rose 
Of,  "  here  ahe  goea—^nd  there  ahe  goea  !  " 
While  right  and  left  his  finger  swung, 
In  keeping  to  his  clock  and  tongue. 

His  mother  happened  in,  to  see 
Her  daughter ;  "  where  is  Mra.  B- 
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When  will  she  come,  as  you  suppose  f 
Sonl" 

"  Sere  ahe  goea    and  there  ahe  goea  /" 

Here? — ^wheref — ^the  lady  in  surprise 
His  finger  followed  with  her  eyes ; 
Son,  why  that  steady  gase  and  sad  f 
Those  words — ^that  motion — are  you  mad! 
But  here's  your  wife — ^perhaps  she  knows 
And" 

"  Here  ahe  goea — and  there  ahe  goea  /" 

His  wife  suryeyed  him  with  alarm. 
And  rushed  to  him  and  seized  his  arm ; 
He  shook  her  off,  and  to  and  fro 
His  fingers  perseyered  to  go, 
While  eurled  his  very  nose  with  ire. 
That  ahe  against  him  should  conspire, 
And  with  more  furious  tone  arose 
The,  "  here  ahe goea^-'and  there  ahe  goea/** 

Lawks  f "  screamed  the  wife,  "  Tm  in  a  whirl  I" 
Run  down  and  bring  the  little  girl ; 
She  is  his  darling,  and  who  knows 

But" 

"  Here  ahe  goea-^'^nd  there  ahe  goea  I** 

Lawks  I  he  is  mad!  what  made  him  tfausf 
Qood  Lord  I  what  will  become  of  usf 
Run  for  a  doctor — ^run — run — ^run — 
For  Doctor  Brown  and  Doctor  Dun, 
And  Doctor  Black,  and  Doctor  White, 
And  Doctor  Grey,  with  all  your  might" 

Tlie  doctors  came  and  looked  and  wondered, 

And  shook  their  heads,  and  paused  and  pondered, 

Till  one  proposed  he  lAiould  be  bled. 

No— leeched  you  mean" — ^tbe  other  said — 

Clap  on  a  blister,"  roared  another, 

No--cup  him" — "  no— trepan  him,  brother  I" 

A  sixth  would  recommend  a  pmge. 

The  next  would  an  emetic  urge, 

The  eighth,  just  come  from  a  dissection. 

His  verdict  mve  for  an  injection ; 

The  last  produced  a  box  of  pills, 

A  certain  cure  for  earthly  ills ; 

I  had  a  patient  yesternight," 

Quoth  he,  <*  and  wretched  was  her  plight, 

And  as  the  only  means  to  save  her, 

Three  dozen  patent  pills  I  gave  her, 

And  by  to-morrow  1  suppose 

That" 

"  Here  ahe  goea— and  there  ahe  goea  f 
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You  all  are  fools,"  the  lady  sud, 

The  way  is,  just  to  shave  nis  head 

Run,  bid  the  barber  come  anon" — 

Thanks,  mother,"  thought  her  clever  son, 

You  help  the  knaves  that  would  have  bit  me, 

But  all  creation  shan't  outwit  me !" 

Thus  to  himself,  while  to  and  fro 

His  finger  perseveres  to  go. 

And  from  his  lip  no  accent  flows 

But  "  here  ahe  goea-^and  there  ahe  goea  /" 

The  barber  came — ^*  Lord  help  him  t  what 
A  queerish  customer  I've  got ; 
But  we  must  do  our  best  to  save  him — 
So  hold  him,  gemmen,  while  I  shave  himl" 
But  here  the  doctors  interpose — 

A  woman  never" 

"  J%ere  ahe  goea  r 

A  woman  is  no  judge  of  physic. 

Not  even  when  ner  baby  ia  sick. 

He  must  be  bled" — *'  no-— no — a  blister" — 

A  purge  you  mean" — **  I  say  a  clyster" — 

No— cup  him — "   "leech  him — ^*    *' pills  I   pills! 

pills  I" 
And  all  the  house  the  uproar  filla. 

What  means  that  smile  ?  what  means  that  shiver! 

The  landlord's  limbs  with  rapture  quiver. 

And  triumph  brightens  up  his  face — 

His  finger  yet  shall  win  tne  race  1 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  nine— 

And  UD  he  starts        "  'TIS  mine  1  'tis  mine  I" 

What  do  you  mean  V*  • 

"I  mean  the  fifty  I 
I  never  spent  an  hour  so  thrifty ; 
But  you,  who  tried  to  make  me  lose, 
Go,  burst  with  envy,  if  you  choose  I 
But  how  is  this  f  where  are  they  ?" 

"  Who  f " 
The  gentlemen — ^I  mean  the  two 
Came  yesterday — are  they  below  f" 
They  galloped  off  an  hour  ago." 
Oh,  purge  met  blister  I  shave  and  bleed! 
For,  nang  the  knaves,  Fm  mad  indeed!" 


FBANOIS  BOWEN, 


^ 


Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  late  editor  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massachosetts. 
He  beoame  a  graduate  at  Oambridge  in  1888,  and 
from  1886  to  1839  was  tutor  in  the  institution  in 
the  department  which  he  now  occupies,  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Political  Economy.  He  sabse- 
qnently  occupied  himself  exclosively  witii  lite- 
rary pursuits,  while  he  continued  his  residence  at 
Oambridge.  In  1842  he  published  Oritieal  Be- 
Mys  on  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of 
meeuUhtvM  Philomphy ;  and  in  the  same  year  an 
edition  of  Virgil,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. In  January,  1848,  he  became  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  discharged  tiie 
duties  of  this  position  till  tiie  close  of  1858,  when 
the  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  edi- 
tor, Mr.  A.  P.  Peabo^y.  During  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  editorship  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Bowen^s 
articles  on  the  Hungarian  question  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  by  their  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar mode  of  looking  upon  tne  subject  under  the 
influences  of  the  Kossuth  agitation. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  and  1849  Mr.  Bowen 
delivered  befbre  the  I^owell  Institute  in  Boston  • 
series  of  Lecturn  oia  th$  Application  of  MetO' 
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phynical  and  Ethical  Science  to  the  JSvidenea  of 
Religion. 

'  Mr.  Do  wen  is  also  the  author  of  several  volames 
of  Amerioan  Biography  iu  Mr.  Sparks's  series,  in- 
cluding Lives  ot  bir  William  Phipps,  Baron  Steu- 
ben, James  Otis,  and  General  Beiijamin  Linooln. 

In  1858  Mr.  Bowen  aooented  the  chair  at  Har- 
vard, of  Natural  Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Political  Economy. 

• 

JOHN  MILTON  MACKIE, 

The  author  of  a  life  of  Leibnitz  and  other  works, 
-was  born  in  1 813,  in  Wareham,  Plymouth  county, 
Massactmsetts.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1882,  and 
where  he  was  subsequentiy  a  tutor  from  1884  to 
1888. 

His  writings,  in  their  scholarship,  variety,  and 
spirit,  exhibit  the  accomplished  man  of  letters.  In 
1845  he  published  a  Life  of  Godfrey  William 
Von  Leibnitz^  on  the  basis  of  the  German  work 
of  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer.  This  was  followed  in 
1848  by  a  contribution  to  American  history  in  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Sparks*s  series  of  biography,  a  Life 
of  Samuel  Gorton^  one  ofthefint  eettlen  in  War- 
ioick^  Rhode  Island. 


/ 
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In  1 856  Mr.  Mackie  published  a  volume  of  cle- 
ver sketclies,  the  result  of  a  portion  of  a  European 
tour,  entitled  Com*  de  Rspala  ;  or^  Going  to  Ma- 
drid via  Barcelona,  It  was  a  successful  work  in 
a  field  where  several  American  travellers,  as  Ir- 
ving, M/ickenzie,  Gushing,  Wallis,  and  others,  have 
gathered  distinguished  laurels.  Mr.  Mackie  treats 
the  objects  of  his  tour  with  graphic,  descriptive 
talent,  and  a  happv  vein  of  individual  humor. 

A  number  of  select  review  articles  indicate  the 
author's  line  of  studies,  which,  however,  include 
a  wider  field  of  research.  To  the  North  American 
he  has  contributed  papers  on  the  Autobiography 
of  Heinrich  Stetfens  (vol.  57) ;  (Jervinus's  History 
of  German  Literature  (vol.  58) ;  Pi\)fessor  Gam- 
meirs  Life  of  Roger  Williams  (vol.  61).  To  the 
American  Whig  lieview.  The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Job  Durfee  (vol.  7) ;  The  Revolution  in  Germany 
in  1848  (vol.  8) ;  and  The  Principles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  (vol.  10).  To  vol.  8 
of  the  Christian  Review,  an  article  on  M.  Guizot 
on  European  Civilization. 

Mr.  Mackie  has  been  a  contributor  to  Putnam^s 
Magazine,  where,  in  December,  1854,  he  published 
a  noticeable  article  entitled  "Forty  Days  in  a 
Western  Hotel." 

BOLXDATB  AT  BAXOLOirA— VSOM  OO&AB  DS  SSPAHA. 

Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with  holidavBw 
The  country  is  under  the  protection  of  a  better-filled 
calendar  of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardians  do  not  keep 
watch  and  ward  for  naught:  they  have  each  their 
"  solid  day"  annually  set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least, 
their  afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration  and 
tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard  is  kept  nearly 
half  the  year  on  his  knees.  His  prayers  cost  him  his 
peictaSy  too ;  for,  neither  the  Baints  will  intercede  nor 
the  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash.  But  his 
time  spent  in  ceremoniee,  the  Spaniard  counts  as  no- 


thing. The  fewer  days  the  laborer  has  to  work,  the 
happier  is  he.  These  are  the  dull  prose  of  an  exist- 
ence eesentially  poetic  On  holianys,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  life  of  the  lowest  cloaeeB  runs  as  smootlily 
as  verses.  If  the  poor  man's  porron  only  be  well 
filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to  luck  and  the  saints 
for  A  roll  of  bread  and  a  few  oniona  Free  from  care, 
he  likes,  three  days  in  the  week,  to  put  on  his  beit — 
more  likely,  his  only  bib-and-tacKer— ^nd  go  to 
mass,  instead  of  field  or  wharf  doty.  He  is  well 
pleased  at  tlie  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  his  venerable 
mother-church:  at  the  sight  of  street  processions, 
with  crucifix  and  sacramental  canopy,  and  priests  in 
eloth  of  purple  and  of  gold.  The  spectacle  also  of 
the  gay  promenading,  the  music,  the  parade  and  mi- 
mic show  of  war,  the  free  theatres,  the  bull-fights, 
the  streets  hung  with  tapestrv,  and  the  town  hall's 
front  adorned  with  a  flaming  mil  length  of  Isabella 
the  Second — ^these  constitute  the  brilliant  passages  in 
the  epic  of  his  life.  Taking  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row after  the  holiday,  he  is  wiser  than  a  philosopher, 
and  enjoys  the  golden  hours  as  they  fly.  IndeM,  he 
can  well  afibrd  to  do  so ;  for,  in  his  sunny  land  of 
com  and  wine,  the  common  neeessaries  of  life  are 

Erocured  with  almost  as  little  toil  as  in  the  bread- 
'uit  islands  of  the  Pacific 

All  the  Spaniard's  holidays  are  religious  festivala 
There  is  no  Fourth  of  July  m  his  year.  His  mirth, 
accordingly,  is  not  independent  and  profane,  like  the 
Yankee's.  Beine  more  accustomed  also  to  playtime, 
he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it  up  with  excesses.  It  is  in 
the  order  of  his  holiday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church ; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum  is  carried  along 
into  all  the  succeeding  amusementa  Neither  is  his 
the  restlcjs,  capering  enjovment  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  begins  and  ends  his  holidays  with  dancing; 
nor  the  chattering  hilarity  of  the  Italian,  who  goes 
beside  himself  over  a  few  roasted  chestnuts  and  a 
monkey.  The  Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat  graver 
face  Ilis  happiness  reouires  less  muscular  move- 
ment To  stand  wrappea  in  his  cloak,  statue-like,  in 
the  public  square ;  to  sit  on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath 
sliadv  bower,  is  about  as  much  activity  as  suits  his 
dignity.  Only  the  sound  of  castanets  can  draw  him 
from  his  propriety  ;  ar.d  the  steps  of  the  fandango 
work  his  brain  up  to  intoxication.  Spanish  festal- 
time,  accordingly,  is  like  the  hazy,  dreamy,  volup- 
tuous days  of  the  Indian  summer,  when  the  air  is  as 
full  of  calm  as  it  is  of  splendor,  and  when  the  pulses 
of  Nat\ire  beat  full,  but  feverless. 

The  holiday  is  eiisily  filled  up  with  pleasures. 
The  peasnnt  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  throw  back 
his  head  upon  the  turf,  and  tantalize  his  dissolving 
mouth  by  holding  over  it  the  purple  clusters,  torn 
from  overhanging  branchea  Tne  beggar  lies  down 
against  a  wall,  nnd  counts  into  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion the  pennies  the^  have  to  spend  together  du- 
ring the  day — unconscious  the  while  that  the  sand 
of  half  its  hours  has  already  run  out  The  village- 
beauty  twines  roses  in  her  hair,  and  looks  out  of  the 
window,  happy  to  see  the  gay-jacketed  youngsters 
go  smirking  and  ogling  by.  The  belles  of  the  town 
lean  over  their  flower  balconies,  chatting  with  neigh- 
bors, and  raining  glances  on  the  throng  of  admirers 
who  promenade  below.  Town  and  country  wear 
their  holiday  nttire  with  gracefid,  tranquil  joy. 
Only  from  the  cafes  of  the  one,  and  the  ventorillot  of 
the  other,  may  perchance  be  heard  the  sounds  of  re- 
velry ;  where  the  guitar  is  thrummed  with  a  gaiety 
not  heard  in  serenades;  where  the  violin  leads  youth- 
ful feet  a  round  of  plensures,  too  fast  for  sureness  of 
footing ;  and  where  the  claque  of  the  castanets  rings 
out  merrily  above  laugh  and  song,  firing  the  hesurt 
with  passions  which  comport  not  well  wiui  Gastilian 
gravity. 


CHARLES  F.  BRIQG& 
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0HABLE3  F.  BRI608. 

Mr.  Brigos  is  a  native  of  Nantacket.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  and  has  been  dnring  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
period  connected  with  the  periodical  press. 

In  1845  he  commenced  the  Broadway  Journal 
with  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tinued after  Mr.  Briggs^s  retirement. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
Evening  Mirror.  He  pnblished  in  this  journal  a 
series  of  letters,  chiefly  on  the  literary  affecta- 
tions of  the  day,  written  in  a  vein  of  humorous 
extravaganza,  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto. 

In  1889  he  published  a  novel,  The  Adventures 
of  Harry  Franco^  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Panic,  This 
was  followed  by  The  Haunted  Merchant^  1848, 
and  The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper^  or  the  Hesults 
of  Bomaneng^  1 847.  The  scene  of  these  novels  is 
laid  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  present  day. 
They  present  a  humorous  picture  of  various  phases 
of  city  Ufe,  and  frequently  display  the  satirical 
vein  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  feli- 
citous humorous  tales  and  sketches,  contributed  to 
the  Knickerbocker  and  other  magiizines.  He  has 
also  written  a  few  poetical  pierces,  several  of 
which  have  appeared  in  Putnam's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, with  which  he  has  been  connected  as  editor. 
Others  are  published  in  a  choice  volume  of  selec- 
tions, JSeaweedefroni  the  Shoree  of  Nantucket, 

One  of  his  most  successful  productions  is  a  little 
story,  published  in  pamphlet  fonn,  with  the  title, 
Working  a  Pauage  ;  or^  Life  in  a  Liner,  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  the  literal 
vein  of  a  description  from  the  forecastle. 

AX  urroMumt  saxquvt-^bom  ufb  nr  a  lanat. 

Among  the  luxuries  which  the  captain  had  pro- 
vided for  himself  and  passengers  was  a  fine  green 
turtle,  which  was  not  hkely  to  suffer  from  exposure 
to  salt  water,  so  it  was  reserved,  until  all  the  pigs, 
and  sheep,  and  poultry  had  been  eaten.  A  few  davs 
before  we  arrived,  it  was  determined  to  kill  the 
turtle  and  have  a  feast  the  next  day.  Our  cabin 
gentlemen  had  been  long  enough  deprived  of  fresh 
meats  to  make  them  cast  liquorish  glances  towards 
their  hard-skinned  friend,  and  there  wns  a  great 
sxaacking  of  lips  the  day  before  he  was  killed.  As  I 
walked  aft  occtiaionnlly  I  heard  them  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  prospective  turtle-soup  and  force- 
meat balls ;  and  one  of  them,  to  heighten  the  luxury 
of  the  feast,  ate  nothing  but  a  dry  biscuit  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  he  might  be  able  to  devour  his  fnll 
share  of  the  unctuous  compound.  It  was  to  be  a  gala 
day  with  them ;  and  though  it  was  not  champagne 
day,  that  fallins  on  Saturaay  and  this  on  Friday, 
ihey  agreed  to  nave  champagne  a  day  in  advance, 
that  nothing  should  be  wantmg  to  give  a  finish  to 
their  turtle.  It  happened  to  be  a  rougher  day  than 
usual  when  the  turtle  was  cooked,  but  they  had  be- 
come too  well  used  to  the  motion  of  the  ship  to  mind 
that  It  happened  to  be  my  turn  at  the  wheel  the 
hour  before  dinner,  and  I  had  the  tantalizing  misery 
of  hearinff  them  laughing  and  talking  about  their 
turtle,  while  I  was  hungry  from  want  of  dry  bread 
and  salt  meat.  I  had  resolutely  kept  my  thoughts 
from  the  cabin  during  all  the  passage  but  once,  and 
now  I  found  my  ideas  clustering  round  a  tureen  of 
turtle  in  spite  of  all  my  philosophy.  Confound  them, 
if  they  had  ffone  out  of  my  hearing  with  their  exult- 
ing smacks,  I  would  not  have  envied  their  soup,  but 


their  hungry  glee  so  excited  my  imagination  that  I 
could  see  nothing  through  the  glaring  of  the  binnaclo 
but  a  white  plat«  witli  a  slice  of  lemon  on  the  rim,  a 
loaf  of  delicate  bread,  a  silver  spoon,  a  napkin,  two 
or  three  wine  glosses  of  different  hues  and  shapes, 
and  a  water  goblet  clustering  around  it,  and  a  stream 
of  black,  tliick,  and  fragrant  turtle  pouring  into  the 
plate.  By  and  by  it  was  four  bells  ;  they  dined  at 
three.  And  all  the  gentlemen,  with  the  captain  at 
their  head,  darted  below  into  the  cabin,  where  their 
mirth  increased  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  soup 
platesL  **  Hurry  with  the  soup,  steward,**  roared  the 
captain.  "  Coming,  sir,**  rephed  the  steward.  The 
cook  opened  the  door  of  his  gnUey,  and  out  came  the 
delicious  steam  of  the  turtle,  such  qa  people  often  in- 
hale, and  step  across  the  street  of  a  hot  afternoon  to 
avoid,  as  they  pass  by  Delmonico*s  in  South  William 
Street.  Then  came  the  steward  with  a  large  covered 
tureen  in  his  hand,  towards  the  cabin  gangway.  I 
forgot  the  ship  for  a  moment  in  looking  at  this 
precious  cargo,  the  wheel  slipped  from  my  hands,  the 
ship  broached  to  with  a  sudoen  jerk,  the  steward  had 
got  only  one  foot  upon  the  stairs,  when  this  unex- 
pected motion  threw  him  off  his  balance  and  down 
he  went  by  the  run,  the  tureen  slipped  from  his 
hands,  and  part  of  its  contents  flew  into  the  lee 
scuppers,  and  the  balance  followed  him  in  his  &1L 

I  laughed  outright  I  enjoyed  the  turtle  a  tliou- 
sand  times  more  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
eaten  the  whole  of  it  But  I  was  forced  to  restrain 
my  mirth,  for  the  next  moment  the  steward  ran  upon 
deck,  followed  by  the  captain  in  a  furious  rnge, 
threatening  if  he  caught  him  to  throw  him  overboard. 
Not  a  spoonful  of  the  soup  had  been  left  in  the  coppers, 
for  the  steward  had  taken  it  all  away  at  once  to  keep 
it  warm.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  passen- 
gers came  upon  deck,  looking  more  sober  tlian  1  had 
seen  them  since  we  left  Liverpool.  They  had  dined 
upon  cold  ham. 


WrrHOVT  AKD  WITBOC. 


My  coachman  in  the  moonlight,  there, 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the  door ; 

I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 
As  I  oould  do — but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane, 

He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot, 
And  blows  his  aching  fists  in  vain. 

And  wishes  me  a  place  more  hot 

He  sees  me  to  the  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side. 
Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 

'Neath  its  white-gloved  and  jewelled  load. 
And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 

Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inlv  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  stfll  the  same  old  coon. 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door. 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 

As  the  bright  smiles  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  our  host's  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble — watery — thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 
By  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

And  drag  my  lady's  chains  and  dance 
The  galley  dave  of  dreary  forms. 

01  eonld  he  have  my  share  of  din 
And  I  his  quiet  I'— past  a  doubt 

Twould  still  oe  one  man  bored  within, 
And  just  another  bored  without 
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OHBIBTOPHEB  PEA8E  CRASOB. 

C.  P.  CiuKrii,  a  son  of  Chief  Jostioe  Crouch, 
was  bom  at  Aleiaudrii,  In  the  District  of  Colam- 
bia,  March  8,  I8J8.  After  being  gradnBted  U 
the  Culurabian  College,  Washington,  in  1881,  be 
studied  divinity  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  oniained.  In  1844  lie  published  a.  volume 
of  Poemt  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  marked  by  a 
qniet,  thonghtM  vein  of  epiritoal  meditation,  «nd 
an  artist's  sense  of  beanty. 

llr.  Cranch  has  for  ft  nnmber  of  yeata  past 
devoted  himself  to  landscape  painting,  and  has 
secnred  a  prominent  portion  in  that  branch  of  iiit. 


She  hu  bronght  nie  flovera  to  drck  my  room. 

Of  BW?«t«s[  »enM  and  briltinncv  ; 
She  tiiew  not  that  >he  xns  the  while 

The  tutett  flower  of  ill  to  me. 
^e«  her  soft  eyea  have  looked  on  them, 

Wbnt  teiiilerer  beaDtin  in  tliem  dvell  I 
Since  her  &ir  hand«  have  placed  them  there, 

O  bow  much  STeeter  do  they  aaiell  1 
Beside  my  inkeUnd  and  my  books 

They  bloom  in  iierfume  and  in  light. 


A  shiuiiLg  star  amid  my  night. 
Hie  storm  beata  down  upon  the  roof. 

But  in  tliis  room  glide  summer  hoiira, 
gnce  nhe,  tlie  faireet  flower  of  all. 

Has  garlanded  my  lieort  with  flowers 

BENST  TUEODO&E  TUCKEBIUB. 


mother's  ade,  Mr,  Tuck< 
The  nsmeof  the  family  is  Keating.  In  Macauhiy's 
recent  history  he  thna  speaks  of  one  of  her  ances- 
tors aa  opposing  a  military  depoty  of  James  II., 
in  his  perscoution  of  the  Protestant  Enghxh  in 
Ireland  in  1688: — "On  all  qnestioiia  which  arose 
in  the  Privy  Council,  Tjroonnel  showed  aimilar 
violence  and  partiality.  John  Keating,  Cliief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished 
for  ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented 
with  great  mildness,  that  perfect  equality  was  all 
that  the  general  could  a.'k  for  his  own  chnrch." 
The  subject  of  this  notice  ia  &  nephew  of  the  kte 
Eev.  Dr.  Josepli  Tncberman — a  memoir  of  whom 
appeared  in  EngUrd  within  a  few  ^eara,  and 
who  is  known  and  honored  as  the  onginaU>r  of 
the  ministry  at  large,  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  01  modern  Protestant  charities.  His 
mother  was  also  related  to  and  partly  edticated 
with  another  distingnisbed  Unitarian  clergyman, 
Joeepb  Stevens  BudtmiDsler. 


■ItlsMltlnpnJWBttdtben— tlw  naiiw  hel««liif  loHn- 
n]  of  the  gBntry.  Id  Uh  MnntagDlb  unltirT  tbe  Tneker^ 
mua  IntemuvrM  wHh  tlw  f  ortuen*  fiudllr,  tbrt  oT  Blr  Ed- 
WHd  Harris,  ud  that  (now  atUsct)  of  '  OUta  of  Bswden  f 
Um  fenner  la  now  KpreHntod  bi  tlw  proMUt  K»»l  of  For- 
laMOB.  Pr«Tloa*  t«  thl>  ■  bnueci  of  At  TueksrmaB  aml- 
craUd  to  Oennu^  In  aUatorrof  the  conBtTof  Bnanael- 
vOg,  bj  WUIUu  Bawmann,  pnblUwd  In  LnnetMrg  Id  lEST. 
iDdiIod  lamdstooneofllilibnneh— PeMrTnckermu.irfaii 
to mentlOflod a> Uw  bM •bbotoruw DHWHtarr of  Rldduliau- 
•«i:lia  was  BboBMi  to  tbe ebapMrIn ISIL  and.  M  Uw  Hina 
tlma,  btld  tba  ippDlDtnieBt  of  fonrt  pnaoher  U  Wolfenbnt- 
talL  Soma  of  bli  wiillDM  an  extant,  and  hli  moDnmaDt  !•  ao 
impoalDg  ud  BDrioot  arebitoelDtal  nUc 


Henry  Theodore  Tnckemian  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachnsetta,  April  SO,  1818.  Hia  earir 
edncsUon  was  begun  ard  completed  in  the  exoef- 
lent  soboole  of  that  oity  and  vicinity.  In  1888, 
after  preparing  for  college,  the  state  of  his  health 
rendered  it  necesaair  for  him  to  seek  a  milder 
climate.  In  September  be  sailed  from  Kew  York 
for  Havre,  and  after  a  brief  aojoum  in  Paris, 
proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  tmtil  the 
ensning  anramer,  and  then  retnmed  to  the  United 
Slates.  He  reenmed  his  stndiee,  and  in  the  &1] 
of  ISST,  embarked  at  Boston  for  GthnOUr,  visited 
that  fortress  and  afterwards  Malts,  then  proceeded 
to  Sicily,  passed  the  winter  In  Palermo,  and  made 
the  tour  of  the  island;  in  the  following  anm- 
mer  driven  irom  Sicily  by  the  oholera,  of  the 
ravages  of  which  he  has  given  a  minnte  account, 
he  embarked  at  Mcfsina  for  L^hom,  posed  the 
ensuing  vrinter  (1888)  chiefly  at  Florence,  and 
early  the  next  summer  returned  home;  in  18M 
he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where  he 
has  since  redded,  except  in  the  summer  months, 
which  he  has  passed  chiefly  at  Newport,  R:  L 
In  I860  he  received  from  Harvard  College  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the  win- 
ter of  186S  he  visited  London  and  Paris  for  S 
few  weeks. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Tnckerman  include  poema, 
travels,  biogrophy,  essay,  and  criticism.  A  eha- 
racteriatio  of  his  books  is  that  each  represents 
some  phase  or  era  of  experience  or  stndy. 
Though  munly  composed  erf  fiicta,  or  chaptera 
which  have  in  the  first  instance  appeared  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  cotmtij,'  they  have 
none  of  them  an  occauonal  or  nnflnisbed  air. 
They  are  the  stndies  of  a  scholar;  of  a  man  tme 
to  his  convictions  and  the  laws  of  art  His  mind 
ia  eeeenlially  philosophical  and  historical ;  he  per- 


■DicuiDalltcTatnraof  tbedaj:  In  Wilali'a  Bavlaw.  tha  North 
AmerUKD  B«Tleir,  tbe  Daoioentle.  Giabam'a  Ui^MlM,  tlw 
LIUniry  World,  tbe  Boatlieni  Utararr  Ueaengar,  CbrMUn 
ExaalDar,  Aa.      '-  ""'-  -t.-*  — ,-ii...k<_-.  k—  w—  -«l 
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oeives  troth  in  its  relation  to  iiidiyidoal  character, 
and  he  takes  little  pleasure  in  the  view  of  facts 
nnlessinUieir  connexion  with  a  permanent  whole. 
Hence  what  his  writings  sometimes  lose  in  imme- 
diate effect,  they  gain  on  an  after  pernsal.  His 
prodnctions  pass  readily  fh>m  the  review  or  maga- 
zine to  the  hook. 

Taking  his  writings  in  the  order  of  pnhlication, 
they  oommenoed  with  a  collection  of  essays,  tales, 
and  sketches  in  1835,  entitled  7%e  Italian  Sketch 
Booh^  which  has  since  heen  enlarged  in  a  second 
and  third  edition.  With  many  of  the  anther's 
snhseqaent  prodnctions,  it  took  a  favorable  view 
of  the  Italian  character,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  undervalue  it.  Among  other  novelties  in  its 
sketches,  it  contained  an  account  of  the  little  Re- 
public of  San  Marino.  The  prominent  topics  of 
the  coimtry,  as  they  occur  to  a  man  of  education, 
were  presented  in  a  picturesque  manner.  After 
the  author^s  return  from  a  second  Italian  tour,  he 
published  in  1889  laahd^  or  Sicily  a  Pilgrimage^ 
m  which  with  a  thin  disguise  of  nction,  allowing 
the  introduction  of  sentiment,  discussion,  and 
story,  tibe  peculiar  features  of  the  island,  in  its  natu- 
ral beauties  and  its  remains  of  art,  are  exhibited. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  another  volume  of 
travel  appeare<l,  the  result  of  a  visit  to  England  in 
1868.  it  is  entitled  A  Month  in  England.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  has  also  published  in  the  magazines  a 
fbw  chapten  of  a  similar  memorial  of  France  on 
the  same  tour.  Like  the  former  works,  thev  are 
books  of  association  rather  than  of  mere  daily  ob- 
servation. The  author  while  abroad  studies  cha- 
racter as  it  is  expressed  in  men  and  injtitutions , 
making  what  he  sees  subordiniite  to  ^hat  he 
thinks.  In  tiie  w>lnme  on  England,  there  is  a 
graphic  and  humorous  description  of  the  univer- 
sal reception  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s  book  during  the 
Uncle  Tom  mania,  which  shows  a  capability  his 
readers  might  wish  to  have  had  oftener  exercised, 
of  presenting  the  exciting  events  of  the  day. 

In  184$  a  volume,  the  first  of  his  collections 
from  the  magazines.  Thoughts  on  the  Poete^  was 
published  in  New  York.  It  contained  articles  on 
some  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the 
chiof  English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  two  American  subjects  in  Drake  and  Bry- 
ant The  critical  treatment  is  acute  and  kindly, 
reaching  its  end  by  an  ingenious  track  of  specu- 
lation. This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  nome 
studies.  Artist  Life^  or  Sketches  qf  American 
Painters;  the  materials  of  which  were  drawn 
in  several  instances  fh)m  fiiots  communicated  by 
the  artists  themselves.  Tliey  are  studies  of  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  artist  and  his  work  illustrate 
each  other.  The  selection  of  subjects  ranges  from 
West  to  Leutze.  The  sketches  are  written  con 
amorCy  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  unworldly, 
romantic,  ideal  life  of  the  artist.  Picturesque 
points  are  eagerlv  embraced.  There  is  a  delicate 
affection  to  the  theme  which  adapts  itself  to  each 
artist  and  his  art.  The  paper  on  Huntington,  in 
particular,  has  this  sympathetic  feeling.  With 
these  sketches  of  ^^  Artist  Life,"  may  be  appro- 
priately connected,  A  Memorial  of  Horatio 
Greenough^  prefixed  to  a  selection  iVom  the 
sculptor's  writings,  and  published  in  1868.  It 
brings  into  view  the  writer's  Italian  experiences, 
his  personal  friendship,  and  is  a  tastefid  record  of 
the  man  and  of  his  art. 


In  1849  and  '51  Mr.  Tuckerman  published  two 
series  of  papers,  which  he  entitled,  Uharacteristics 
qf  Literature  illustrated  by  the  Genius  of  Dis- 
tinguished Men,  The  types  of  character  which 
he  selected,  and  the  favorites  of  his  reading  and 
study  whom  he  took  for  their  living  portrtdture, 
show  the  extent  and  refinement  of  his  tastes.  In 
choosing  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Home  Tooke 
fbr  his  philosophers,  he  was  ffuided  by  love  for 
the  poetical  and  curious.  He  delicately  discrimi- 
nated between  the  Humorist  and  the  Dilettante 
in  Charles  Lamb  and  Shenstone.  Hazlitt  was  his 
Critic ;  Beckford,  with  his  refined  writing,  love  of 
art,  and  poetical  adventure,  was  ^^  picked  man'' 
of  Travel ;  Steele  his  good-natured  Censor;  Burke 
his  Rhetorician;  Akenside  his  Scholar;  Swift 
his  Wit;  Humboldt  his  Naturalist ;  Talfourd  his 
Dramatist;  Channing  his  Moralist ;  and  Edward 
Everett  his  Orator.  In  all  this  we  may  perceive 
a  leaning  to  the  quiet  and  amiable,  the  order  of 
finished  ezocllence  of  thoroughbred  men.  Widely 
scattered  as  these  twenty-two  papers  were  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country  when  they 
first  api)eared,  they  indicate  the  careful  and  taste- 
ful literary  labor  with  which  Mr.  Tuckerman  has 
served  the  public  in  the  culture  of  its  thought  and 
affections.  The  tempting  power  of  the  critic  has 
never  led  him  aside  to  wound  a  contemporary  in- 
terest, or  thwart  a  rival  author.  He  has  written 
in  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  of  a  genuine  scholar. 
While  mentioning  tliese  daims  as  a  literary  critic, 
we  may  refer  to  a  genial  and  comprehensive 
Sketch  of  American  Literature^  in  a  series  of 
chapters  appended  to  Shaw's  ^^  English  Litera- 
ture," repnnted  as  a  text-book  for  acuidemies. 

In  a  similar  classification  of  a  more  general 
nature,  out  of  the  range  of  literature,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man has  published  a  series  of  Mental  Portraits^ 
or  Studies  of  Character^  in  which  Boone  repre- 
sents the  Pioneer ;  Lafitte,  the  Financier ;  Korner, 
the  Youthfiil  Hero ;  Giacomo  Leopardi,  the  Scep- 
tical Genius;  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  Civilian. 

In  this  choice  of  topics,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  lat- 
terly been  fluently  directed  to  American  subjects 
of  an  historical  interest  Besides  his  elaborate 
papers  on  the  artists  and  authors  of  the  country,  he 
has  written,  among  other  dcetches  of  the  kind,  A 
Life  of  Commodore  Silas  Talbot,  of  the  American 
navy,*  and  an  appreciative  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ITorth  American  Review,!  on  the 
personal  character  and  public  services  of  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

The  Optimist,  a  Collection  of  Essays,  published 
in  I860,  exhibits  tlie  author  in  a  highly  agreeable 
light.  In  an  easy  Horatian  spirit,  he  runs  over 
the  usual  means  and  ends  of  the  world,  throwing  a 
keen  glance  at  popular  notions  of  Hving.  which 
destroy  life  itseir;  and  gathering  up  eagerly,  with 
the  art  of  a  man  whose  experience  has  taught 
him  to  economize  the  legitimate  sources  of  plea- 
sure within  his  reach,  every  help  to  cheerfulness 
and  refinement.  Some  of  these  essays  are  pictu- 
resque, and  show  considerable  ingenuity ;  all  ex- 
hibit a  thoughtftd  study  of  the  times. 

From  a  still  more  individual  private  view  of  life, 
sreThe  Leaves  fhom  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer,  deli- 
cately published  in  1853  by  Pickering  in  London, 


•  PnMlBbed  by  J.  a  Biker,  Vew  York,  18B0. 
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in  qriaint  old  type  of  the  English  Angnstan  period 
of  nterature.  tfnder  the  guise  of  the  posthumous 
Jounial  of  an  invalid  traveller  in  Italy,  the  sen- 
sitive emotions  of  a  passionate  lover,  with  a  keen 
snsoeptihilitj  to  the  art  and  nature  around  him, 
are  descrihed.  There  are  frequent  personal  an- 
ecdotes in  this  volume  of  such  personages  of  the 
times,  as  Byron,  Sismondi,  and  Hawthorne. 

The  chief  of  Mr.  Tuckerman^s  poems,  collected 
and  puhhshed  in  Boston  in  1861,  is  The  Spirit  of 
Poetry y  an  elaborate  essay  in  heroic  verse  of 
some  seven  hundred  lines.  It  traces  the  objects 
of  fancy  and  sentiment  in  life  and  nature  wiUi  an 
observant  eye.  The  miscellaneous  poems  are 
tributes  to  tlie  outer  world,  passages  of  sentiment 
or  memorials  of  historical  events,  expressing  tiie 
more  subtle  spirit  of  the  author's  life  of  travel 
and  study. 


What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  repeated, 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted, — 

What  though  *tia  hallowed  by  a  poet's  vow  ? 
We  ever  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  fiuniliar  rapture  to  the  eye. 
And  yon  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  looming 

Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 

As  starry  beams  o*er  troubled  billows  stealing. 

As  garden  odors  to  the  desert  blown, 
In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 

like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone — 
Thus,  thus  for  aye,  the  name  of  Mary  spoken 

By  lips  or  text,  with  magio-hke  control, 
The  course  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken. 

And  stirred  the  fountains  of  my  mmost  souL 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow. 

The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fame. 
To  my  fond  fancy,  Mary,  seem  to  borrow 

Celestial  hales  from  thy  gentle  name: 
The  Grecian  artist  gleaned  from  many  faces, 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined, 
80  have  I  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 

lo  form  the  Mary  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal, 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be. 
The  fanciful  springs  ever  from  the  real. 

As  Aphrodite  rose  from  out  the  sea ; 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day, 

In  a  far  land  where  I  was  saj  and  lone  f 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  al way  f 

Both  angels  must  the  same  blessed  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  flying. 

What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await, 
like  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing. 

Are  ^1  unknown, — ^m  trust  I  bide  my  fate ; 
But  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Heaven, 

T  would  be  that  Mary  should  my  being  cheer. 
Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  liie  is  riven. 

Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent 
here. 

aova. 

Boma  t  Roma  t  Roma  t 
yon  e  ptu  come  era  prima. 

A  terrace  lifts  above  the  People's  square. 

Its  colonnade ; 
About  it  lies  the  warm  and  crystal  air. 

And  fir^ee's  shade. 

TlieDce  a  wide  scene  attracts  the  patient  gaze, 
Saint  Peter's  dome 


Looms  through  the  far  horiaon's  purple  haze, 
Rel^on's  home ! 

Columns  that  peer  between  huge  palace  walls, 

A  garden's  bloom. 
The  mount  where  crumble  Caaaar's  ivied  halls, 

The  Castle-Tomb ; 

Egypt's  red  shaft  and  Travertine's  brown  hue. 

The  moss-'grown  tiles. 
Or  the  broad  firmament  of  cloudless  l>lue 

Our  sight  beguilea 

Once  the  awed  warrior  from  yon  streamlet's  banks,. 

Cast  looks  benign, 
"^en  pointing  to  his  onwsjrd-moving  ranks, 

The  holy  sign. 

Fair  women  from  these  casements  roses  flung 

To  strew  his  way. 
Who  Laura's  graces  so  divinely  song 

They  live  to<lay. 

In  those  dim  cloisters  Palestine's  worn  bard 

His  wreath  laid  by. 
Yielding  the  triumph  that  nis  sorrows  marred. 

Content  to  di& 

From  yonder  court-yard  Beatrice  was  led. 

Whose  pictured  face 
Soft  beauty  unto  sternest  augmsh  wed 

In  deathless  grace. 

Here  stood  Lorraine  to  watch  on  many  an  eve 

The  sun  ^  down ; 
There  paused  Connne  from  Oswald  to  receive 

Her  fidlen  crown. 

By  such  a  light  would  Raphael  fondly  seek 

Expression  rare. 
Or  make  the  Fomarina's  olive  cheek 

Love's  blushes  wear. 

A  shattered  bridge  here  juts  its  weedy  curve 

O'er  Tiber's  bed. 
And  there  a  shape  whose  name  thrills  every  nerve; 

Arrests  the  tread. 

O'er  convent  gates  the  stately  cypress  rears 

Its  verdant  lines. 
And  fountains  gaily  throw  their  constant  tears  - 

On  broken  shrinea 

Fields  where  dank  vaponeteadily  consume 

The  life  of  man. 
And  lizards  rustle  through  the  stunted  broom, — 

Tall  arches  span. 

There  the  wan  herdsman  in  the  noontide  sleeps, .. 

The  gray  kine  doze. 
And  goats  climb  up  to  where  on  ruined  heaps 

Acanthus  grows. 

From  one  imperial  trophy  torn  with  pain 

The  Jews  aside. 
For  on  it  emblems  of  their  conquered  fane 

Are  still  descried. 

The  mendicant,  whose  low  plea  fills  thine  ear 

At  every  pass. 
Before  an  altar  kings  have  decked,  may  hear 

The  chanted  moss. 

On  lofty  ceilings  vivid  frescoes  glow, 

Auroras  beam ; 
The  steeds  of  Neptune  through  the  water  go, 

Or  Sybils  dream. 

As  in  the  flickering  torchlight  shadows  weaved 

ninsions  wild, 
Methought  Apollo's  bosom  slightly  heaved. 

And  Juno  smiled  I 
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Aerial  MereuriM  In  brotuee  upspring, 

Dianas  flv, 
And  marble  Cupids  to  their  Psyches  cling, 

Without  a  sigh. 

In  grottoes,  see  the  hair  of  Venus  creep 

Round  dripping  stones. 
Or  thread  the  endless  catacombs  where  sleep 

Old  martyrs'  bonesi 

Upon  this  esplanade  is  basking  now 

A  son  of  toil. 
But  not  a  thought  rests  on  his  swarthy  brow 

Of  Time's  vast  spoil 

His  massive  limbs  with  noblest  sculptures  vie. 

Devoid  of  care  . 

Behold  him  on  the  sunny  torrace  lie, 
And  drink  the  air  1 

With  gestures  free  and  looks  of  eager  life. 

Tones  deep  and  mild, 
Intent  he  plies  the  finger's  harmless  strife 

A  gleesome  child  1 

The  shaggy  Calabrese,  who  lingers  near, 

At  Christmas  comes  to  play 
His  reeds  before  Madonna  every  year, 

Then  hastes  away. 

Now  mark  the  rustic  pair  who  dance  apart; 

What  gay  surprise  I 
Her  clipsome  bodice  holds  the  Roman  heart 

That  lights  her  eyes : 

Hb  rapid  stops  are  timed  by  native  zeal ; 

The  manly  chest 
Swells  with  such  candid  joy  that  we  can  feel 

Each  motion's  zest 

What  artless  pleasure  her  calm  smile  betrays, 

Whose  glances  keen 
Follow  the  pastime  as  she  lightly  plays 

The  tombourinei 

They  know  when  chestnut  groves  repast  will  yield. 

Where  vineyards  spread ; 
Before  their  saint  at  morn  they  trustful  kneeled, 

Why  doubt  or  dread  f 

A  bearded  Capuchin  his  oowl  throws  back. 

Demurely  nigh ; 
A  Saxon  boy  with  nurse  upon  his  track. 

Bounds  laughing  by. 

Still  o'er  the  relics  of  the  Past  around 

The  Day-beams  pour. 
And  winds  awake  the  same  continuous  sound 

They  woke  of  yore. 

Thus  Nature  takes  to  her  embrace  serene 

What  Age  has  clad. 
And  all  who  on  her  gentle  bosom  lean 

She  maketh  glad. 


Birrmr8iAS]i--ntoic  a  colloquial 
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Let  us  recognise  the  beauty  and  power  of  true 
enthusiasm ;  and  whatever  we  m>iy  oo  to  enlighten 
ourselves  and  others,  guard  against  checking  or  chill- 
ing a  single  earnest  sentiment  For  what  is  the 
human  mind,  however  enriched  with  acquisitions  or 
strengthened  by  exercise,  unaccompanied  by  an  ar- 
dent and  sensitive  heart  ?  Its  light  may  illumine, 
but  it  cannot  inspire.  It  may  shed  a  cold  and  moon- 
light radiance  upon  the  path  of  life,  but  it  warms  no 
flower  into  bloom;  it  sets  free  no  ice-bound  foun- 
tains. Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  an  obstinate 
rationality  prevented  him  from  being  a  Papist  Does 
not  the  same  cause  prevent  many  of  us  from  unburn 
dening  our  hearts  and  breathing  our  devotions  at  the 
shrines  of  nature  t    There  are  influences  which  en« 


viton  humanity  too  BubtlA  for  the  disseoting  knife  of 
reason.  In  our  better  moments  we  are  clearly  con- 
scious of  their  presence,  and  if  there  is  an^  barrier 
to  their  blessed  asency,  it  is  a  formalized  intellect 
Enthusiasm,  too,  is  the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits. 
Ponder  the  lives  of  the  glorious  in  art  or  literature 
through  all  ages.  What  are  they  but  records  of  toils 
and  sacrifices  supported  by  the  earnest  hearts  of 
their  votaries  t  I>ante  composed  his  inunortal  poem 
amid  exile  and  suffering,  prompted  by  the  noble  am- 
bition of  vindicating  himself  to  posterity ;  and  the 
sweetest  angel  of  his  paradise  is  the  object  of  his 
early  love.  The  best  countenances  the  old  painters 
have  bequeathed  to  us  are  those  of  cherished  objects 
intimately  associated  with  their  fiame.  The  face  of 
Raphael's  mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty  of 
all  his  Madonnas.  Titian's  daughter  and  the  wife 
of  Corregio  again  and  again  meet  in  their  works. 
Well  does  Foscolo  call  the  fine  arts  the  children  of 
Love.  The  deep  interest  with  which  the  Italians 
hail  gifted  men,  inspires  them  to  the  mightiest  efiforts. 
National  enthusiasm  is  the  great  nursery  of  geniusi 
When  Cellini's  statue  of  Perseus  was  first  exhibited 
on  the  Piazza  at  Florence,  it  was  surrounded  for  days 
by  an  admiring  throng,  and  hundreds  of  tributary 
sonnets  were  placed  upon  its  pedestaL  Petrarch  was 
crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome  for  his  poetical  labors^ 
and  crowds  of  the  unlettered  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  Mole  at  Naples,  listening  to  a  reader  of  Tasso. 
Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.  The  foun- 
tain of  action  is  in  the  feelings.  Religion  itself  is  but 
a  state  of  the  affections.  I  once  met  a  beautiful 
peasant  woman  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  and  asked 
the  number  of  her  children.  "  I  have  three  here  and 
two  in  paradise,'*  she  calmly  replied,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplicity.  Her 
fiuth  was  of  the  heart  Constituted  as  human  nature 
is,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that  rare  pow- 
ers should  be  excited  by  voluntery  and  spontaneous 
appreciation.  Who  would  not  feel  urged  to  high 
achievement,  if  he  knew  that  every  beauty  hb  can- 
vas displayed,  or  every  perfect  note  he  breathed,  or 
every  true  inspiration  of  his  lyre,  would  find  an  in- 
stant response  in  a  thousand  breasts  f  Lord  Brough- 
am calls  the  word  **  impossible"  the  mother-tongue  of 
little  souls.  What,  I  ask,  can  counteract  self-distrust, 
and  sustain  the  higher  efforts  of  our  nature,  but  enthu- 
siasm ?  More  of  this  element  would  call  forth  the 
genius,  and  gladden  the  life  of  New  England.  While 
the  mere  intellectual  man  speculates,  and  the  mere 
man  of  acquisition  cites  authority,  the  man  of  feeUng 
acts,  realizes,  puts  forth  his  complete  energies.  His 
earnest  and  strong  heart  will  not  let  his  mind  rest ; 
he  is  urged  by  an  inward  impulse  to  embody  his 
thought ;  he  must  have  sympathy,  he  must  have  re- 
sults. And  nature  yields  to  the  magician,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  her  child.  The  noble  statue  comes 
forth  from  the  marble,  the  speaking  fi^re  stands 
out  from  the  canvas,  the  electric  chain  is  struck  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  fellows.  They  receive  his  ideas, 
respond  to  his  appeal,  and  reciprocate  his  love. 

TBS  BOMB  or  TBB  POST  lOOIIS— TBOM  A  MOHTB  IN  BITOLAKD. 

The  aquatic  birds  in  St  James's  Park,  with  their 
variegated  plumage,  may  well  detain  loiterers  of 
maturer  years  than  the  chuckling  infants  who  feed 
them  witn  crumbs,  oblivious  of  the  policeman's  eye, 
and  the  nurse's  expostulations ;  to  see  an  American 
wild  duck  swim  to  the  ed^e  of  the  lake,  and  open 
its  glossy  bill  with  the  familiar  airs  of  a  pet  canary, 
is  doubtless  a  most  agreeable  surprise ;  nor  can  an 
artistic  eye  fail  to  note  the  diverse  and  picturesque 
forms  of  the  many  noble  trees,  that  even  when  leaf- 
less, yield  a  rural  charm  to  this  fflorious  promenade 
(the  elms  are  praised  by  Evdyn) ;  but  taese  wood* 
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land  HnetiiliM,  if  Ui«y  emoM  one  often  to  liBgtr  od 
his  vajr  to  the  Duke  of  Sundcrtond'a  and  Btuking- 
ham  palace;  and  if  tlio  Umogbt.  that  it  \>u  liere, 
vhile  taldiiK  hi»  luiutl  daily  woLk,  that  Charlei  re- 
ceived the  first  intimatioa  of  tlie  Popish  plot,  lure 
him  into  an  hiitorical  reverie,  neither  irill  long  vith- 
drav  the  attention  of  the  literary  entliiiBiast  trmi 
the  bit  of  greeu  award  before  the  window  of  Kogen, 
which,  eTcry  apriog  morning,  until  the  Tenerable 
poet's  health  sent  hun  into  anborban  exile,  wai  cov- 
ered with  Bparrowi  expectant  of  their  banquet  from 
his  aged  yet  kindly  hand.  The  view  of  the  park 
from  this  drawing-room  bow-window  inoUntly  dia- 
cochaDta  the  light  of  all  towo  asMciotioiA  The 
room  where  this  vista  of  nature  in  ber  genuine  Eng- 
lish aspect  opens,  ii  the  some  so  memorable  for  the 
breakfosJa,  for  many  yeara,  enjoyed  by  the  hoepitable 
bord  and  his  fortunate  guests.  An  air  of  sadness 
pervaded  the  apartment  in  the  absence  of  him,  whose  ' 
taste  and  urbanity  were  yet  apparent  in  every  ob- 
ject srouiid.  The  wintry  san  threw  a  gleam  mellow 
as  the  lightof  the  fund  reminiiceiiee  he  so  gracefully 
■nng,  upon  the  Turkey  carpet,  aod  veined  mahogany. 
It  teU,  as  if  in  pensive  greeting,  on  the  fomoui  '^- 
tian,  lit  up  the  cool  titita  of  Wattean,  and  made  the 
bust  fonnd  in  the  sea  near  Poimoli  wear  a  creamy 
hue.  When  the  old  housekeeper  left  the  room,  and 
I  glanced  from  the  priceleei  eanvss  or  olasuc  urn,  to 
the  twinkling  turf,  all  wanned  by  the  easnal  sun- 
■hine.  the  sensation  of  comfort  never  >o  completely 
realii^d  as  in  a  genuine  London  breakfast-room,  was 
'  nched  to  finer  issues  by  the  atmosphere  of  beauty 


n  with  llie  electric  glow  of  intellectual  life,  with 
^tm»  of  art.  glimpwe  of  natore,  and  the  ebarm  of 
intelligent  hospitality,  to  evoke  all  that  was  most 
gifted  and  cordial,  reassembled  once  more.  I  could 
not  but  appreciate  the  suggestive  character  of  every 
omameDti  Tliere  was  a  Uurillo  to  inspire  the  Si^an- 
ish  traveller  with  haK-forgotten  anecdotes,  s  fine 
Reynolds  to  whisper  of  the  literary  diEncr  where 
Qarrick  and  Burke  discussed  the  Uieatre  and  the 
senate;  Milton's  agreemeiitfor  the  soleof  "Paradise 
Lost,"  emphatic  symbol  of  the  uncertainty  of  fame; 
a  sketch  of  Stoneheiige  by  Turner,  provocative  of 
endless  diacuajon  to  artist  and  aatiquary  ;  broniee, 
medals,  sud  choice  volumes,  wboeererynamee  would 
inspire  an  affluent  talker  in  this  most  cbarming  inis- 

Elnable  nook,  for  a  morning  colloquy  and  a  social 
reakfast  I  noticed  in  a  glass  vase  over  the  fire- 
place, nmnerouB  sprigs  of  omnge  blossoms  in  every 
grade  of  decay,  some  crumbling  to  dust,  and  oUiers 
but  partially  bded.  These,  it  Appeared,  were  sU 
plucked  from  bridal  wrentlis,  the  gift  of  their  fiur 
wearers,  on  the  wedding-day.  to  the  good  old  poet- 
friend  ;  and  he,  in  his  bocheloric  fantafy.  thos  pre- 
•erved  the  withared  trophiea.  They  spoke  at  ouca 
it  and  of  solitade. ' 


CBABLEB  T.  BBOOE& 

Charlxs  T.  Bbookb  was  bom  at  Balem,  Hssa., 
June  20, 181S.  At  narrard,  which  be  entered 
in  1628,  a  gensiUve  and  studious  youth,  he 
obtained  his  introdndion,  through  Dr.  FoUen,  to 
tbe  ■world  of  Qenoan  poetry  and  proee,  with 
vhich  bis  literal^  labors  have  been  ainoe  so 
pronunently  identifle*!.  Schiller's  song  of  Mary 
Btnort  OD  a  temporary  release  fhim  captivity,  was 
one  of  tbe  earli^  aa  it  has  been  one  of  the  lateat 
poems  which  he  has  attempted. 

Tbe  snbjeot  of  his  valedictory  at  Cambridge 
-was,  "  The  Love  of  Trntb,  a  Prootical  Priudple." 


Three  years  afterwards,  on  completing  his  studlef 
at  the  Theological  acbooj,  be  read  s  dissertation 
on  "  the  old  8yriao  verMon  of  the  New  Testament,'* 
and  shortly  after,  on  taking  his  seoond  degree  at 
tbe  nnivenity,  deUvered  an  oration  on  "  Deoiaioii 
of  character,  as  demanded  in  onr  day  and  coontry.^ 
He  began  his  car«er  as  a  preacher  at  Nohant,  in 
thesommerof  1885.  Afterofficiatingindifferent 
parts  of  New  Enriand,  obiefiy  in  Bangor,  Angnsta, 
and  Windsor,  Vt.,  he  was  settled  in  Newport, 
Khode  Island,  in  Jannai;,  18S7,  where  be  bas 
since  continued  in  charge  of  the  oongregatioa 
worshipping  in  the  cbnrch  in  which  CbaiuuDg 
held  the  dedication  servioe  in  tB86.  Channing 
also  preached  the  sermon  at  bis  ordinadtKi  in 
June,  18ST,  the  one  published  in  bis  works,  as 
afterwarda  repeated  to  Mr.  Dwigbt  at  North- 
ampton. In  Oatol>er  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  married  to  Harriet,  second  daughter 
of  tlie  late  Bemaiiiin  Hazard,  lawyer  and  U^isk- 
toT  of  Bhode  iJund. 


6iayr&^  T^C^ty 


less  with  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Williimn 
Tell,  which  was  pnbliahed  anonymotiBly  at  Pro- 
vidence. The  year  or  two  following,  ne  trans- 
lated from  the  same  author,  tbe  dnunsa  of  Marj/ 
Stvart  and  the  Maid  of  Oi  leant,  which  yet 
(1S65)  remain  onpnblisbed.  In  1840  he  trans- 
lated the  Titan  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  rare  delicacy,  which  is  also  nn- 
published.  In  1B4S8  volniiiei^hismiscellaneotis 
specimens  of  German  song  was  published  as  one 
of  Mr.  Ripley's*  Eeries  of  Forei^  literature,  by 


•  Hr.flMirni^plaT.to  wbornKfaolsissreDndsTobHgstloia 
ftir  mt  ir rice  of  "  SpKlinens  of  Fottlgi  BUndud  Utdntan," 

Cibltstaed  In  URnn  Tolnmn,  tHtw<>D  Um  jrm  18W  sad  ISA, 
ibe  pnoent  sesompilBtwd  llUniv  ediur  ud  oltle  of  tb* 
N»wToikTribone.sw.irk  to  wbtii  hebrinpia  ' 
nhlloBopblcal  •cnonn.    He  »"   ••■-  -"-' 

lnIbsTribDn>,Ur.  CbwWA.Daiu,a(oiidsebDlBr^B 

wTlUTiiBd  clIkatlva^aBkH.  was  alHi  oonneettd.  Mr.  Blplar^ 
■ervkws  to  lllnatDrs  are  Important  In  BnnienHisJaDtMla  la 

J   lB4ahepiibUslHdlnB«alonsDeasaj''OiillieLM«M7enn<( 

I   Infldell?.* 
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^uDToe  &  Oo.,  of  Boston.  In  1845  he  pablished  an 
artiole  on  Poetry  in  the  Christian  Examiner, 
The  same  year  he  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Eapf>a 
poem  at  Oambridge.  In  1847,  Manroe  di  Go. 
published  his  translation  of  Schiller's  Homage  qf 
the  ArU,  with  Miscellaneone  Fieeeefrom  Ruikert^ 
Ihreiligrath^  and  other  German  Poete.  In  tliis 
year,  too,  he  recited  a  poem  entitled  Aquidnech^ 
upon  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Redwood 
Library  at  Newport.  This  was  published  next 
year  by  Burnet  at  Providence,  in  a  little  volume 
containing  several  other  commemorative  pieces. 
In  1851,  Mr.  Brooks  published  at  Newport  a 
pamphlet,  The  Controversy  touching  the  Old 
Stone  MilL  in  the  town  of  Newport^  Rhode 
leland,  with  Bemarke  Introductory  and  Conelu- 
me :  a  pleasant  dissection  of  the  subject,  calcu- 
lated to  set  entirely  at  rest  any  pretensions  of  the 
Northman  to  an  antiauarian  property  in  that 
curioos  though  sufficiently  simple  structure. 

In  June,  1853,  Tick  nor  ^  Go.  published  his 
German  Lyriee^  containing  specimeiis  of  Anastar 
sius  Grun,  and  others  of  the  living  poets  of  Ger- 
many, selected  from  a  mass  of  translations  in 
part  previously  printed  in  the  Literary  World, 
and  in  part  in  manuscript  He  has  si  ncepubli:ihea 
a  little  collection  named  Songe  of  JPield  and 
Floody  printed  bv  John  Wilson  at  Boston. 

In  1853,  Mr.  brooks  made  a  voyage  to  India 
for  his  health,  the  incidents  and  sensations  of 
which  he  has  embo<iied  in  a  narrative  entitled, 
Bight  Months  on  the  Ooean^  and  Eight  Weeks  in 
India,  which  is  still  in  MS.  Among  other  unpub- 
lished writings  by  Mr.  Brooks,  is  a  choice  transla^ 
lion  of  the  humorous  poem  of  the  Grerman  Uni- 
versity students,  The  Life,  Opinions,  Actions,  and 
Fate  of  Hieronimus  Jobs  the  Candidate,  of  which 
he  lias  printed  several  chapters  in  the  Literary 
World,*  and  which  has  been  farther  made  familiar 
to  the  public,  by  the  exhibition  in  Mr.  Boker's 
Gallery  of  German  Painting  in  New  York,  of  the 
exquisite  paintings  by  Hasendever,  of  scenes  from 
its  pages. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  also,  besides  his  quaint  and 
felicitous  translations  from  the  minor  German 
poets,  the  author  of  numerous  occasional  verses — 
a  series  of  Festival,  New  Year,  and  Anniversary 
addresses,  all  ready  and  genial,  with  a  frequent 
infusion  of  a  humorous  spirit. 


Hail,  island-home  of  Peace  and  Liberty  I 
Hail,  breezy  cliff,  srey  Fock,  mi^estic  seal 
Here  man   shoold  walk  with  heavenward  lifted 

eye, 
Free  as  the  winds,  and  open  as  the  sky  I 
O  thou  who  here  hast  had  thv  childhood*8  home. 
And  ye  who  one  brief  hour  of  summer  roam 
These  winding  shores  to  breathe  the  bracing  breeie, 
And  feel  the  freedom  of  the  skies  and  seas. 
Think  what  exalted,  sainted  minds  once  found 
The  sod,  the  sand  ye  tread  on,  holy  ground  I 
Think  how  an  Allston*s  sonl-enkindled  eye 
Drank  in  the  glories  of  our  sunset-sky ! 
Think  how  a  Berkeley's  genius  haunts  the  air, 
And  makes  our  crags  and  waters  doubly  fair  ff 
Think  how  a  Channing,  **  musing  by  the  sea," 
Burned  with  the  quenchless  love  of  liberty  I 
What  work  Ood  witnessed,  and  that  lonely  shore, 


w^^^^te  ^^^H^  ^H^^M 


Wrouffht  in  him  'midst  the  elemental  roar ! 
How  did  that  spot  his  youthful  heart  inform. 
Dear  in  the  sunshine,— -dearer  in  the  stonn. 
"  The  Father  reigneth,  let  the  Earth  rejoice 
And  tremble  T— there  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
In  praise  amid  the  tempest — softened  there 
Bv  nature^s  beauty  rose  the  lowly  prayer. 
There  as,  in  reverential  sympathy, 
He  watched  the  heavings  of  the  giant  sea, 
Stirred  by  the  Power  that  ruled  that  glorious  din. 
Woke  the  dread  consciousness  of  power  within  I 

They  are  gone  hence — the  large  and  lofty  souls  ; 
And  still  the  rock  abides — ^the  ocean  roUs ; 
And  still  where  Reason  rears  its  beacon-rock. 
The  Powers  of  Darkness  dash  with  angry  shock. 
In  many  an  anxious  vigil,  ponderiue  o*er 
Man's  oestiny  on  this  our  western  shore. 
Genius  of  Berkeley  I  to  thy  morning-height 
We  lift  the  piercing  prayer—"  What  of  the  night  f" 
And  this  thy  Muse,  responsive,  seems  to  say : 
"  Not  yet  is  closed  the  Drama  or  the  Day : 
Act  well  thy  part,  how  small  soe'er  it  be, 
Look  not  to  Heaven  alone — ^Heaven  looks  to  thee  I " 
Spirit  of  Channinet  to  thy  calm  abode. 
We,  doubtful  plodders  of  this  lowly  road. 
Call :   "  From  thy  watch-tower  say,  for  thou  canst 

see. 
How  fares  the  wavering  strife  of  liberty  T 
And  the  still  air  replies,  and  the  green  sod. 
By  thee  beneath  these  shades,  in  musing,  trod, — 
j^d  these  then  lonely  wal!s,  where  oft  was  caught 
The  electric  spark  of  high,  heroic  thought, — 
And  yonder  page  that  keeps  for  ever  bright, 
Of  that  great  thought  the  burning  shining  light, — 
All  these,  with  voice  of  poweiv— of  God, — to-day 
Come  to  the  soul,  and  cahnly,  strongly  say : 
"  Be  faithful  unto  death  in  Freedom's  strife, 
And  on  thy  head  shall  rest  the  crown  of  life." 


inras  oir  bxartno  imrDSLSsoBir^  MTDStrmm  ittobt^  dbbam 

rSBVORMID  BT  THB  OUMAXIAMB  AT  MBWFOST. 

It  haunts  me  still— •I  hear,  I  see,  once  more 
That  moonlight  dance  of  fairies  on  the  shore. 
I  hear  the  skippinjp  of  those  airy  feet ; 
I  see  the  maxy  twmkling,  light  and  fleet. 
The  sly  sharp  banter  of  the  violin 
Wakes  in  the  elfin  folk  a  merry  din ; 
And  now  it  dies/away,  and  all  is  stiU ; 
The  silver  moon-beam  sleeps  upon  the  hill ; 
The  flute's  sweet  wail,  a  heavenlv  music,  floats. 
And  like  bright  dew-drops  fall  the  oboe's  note& 
And  hark ;  again  that  light  and  graceful  beat 
Steals  on  the  ear,  of  trooping,  tiny  feet, — 
While,  heard  by  fits  across  the  watery  floor, 
The  muflled  surf-drum  booms  from  some  far  shore  - 
And  now  the  fiuir  world  is  lost  once  more 
In  the  grand  swell  of  ocean's  organ-roar,- 
And  all  is  still  again  ;-Higain  the  dance 
Of  sparklinff  feet  reflects  the  moon-beam's  glance ; 
Puck  plays  his  antics  in  the  o'erhanging  trees, — 
Music  like  Ariel's  floats  on  every  breese.— 
Thus  is  the  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream  to  me, 
Pictured  by  music  and  by  memory, 
A  long  midsummer  day's  reality. 


Tn  SABBAtP    won  Tn  OIBIIAS  CV  nUlOIACHBB. 

The  Sabbath  is  here  I 
like  a  dove  out  of  heaven  descending. 
Toil  and  turmoil  suspending. 
Comes  in  the  fflad  mom  I 
It  smiles  on  the  highway. 
And  down  the  green  by-way, 
'Mong  fields  of  ripe  com. 
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TheStlbbathiihenil 
Behold !  the  full  shravM  own  the  bl^ng, 
So  plninly  confnaing 

A  Father'*  milii  cnre. 
Id  Sabbath-DOOD  stilliieM, 
The  crops  in  tbeir  fiilne« 
Hov  (^racErul  and  fair) 
TbeSabblttbisherel 
No  clank  or  tbe  plough-chain  we  hear,  now,— 
So  la«h.  far  or  near,  now. — 
Ko  creaking  of  wheels. 
With  million  low  Toicea 
The  harrat  rejoicM 
Ali  over  tbe  fielda. 
The  Sabbath  IB  here  I 
The  wed  we  iu  faith  and  hope  placted ; 
Qod's  blening  was  gra»t«d; 
Jt  spraog  to  the  lig)it, 
We  gaze  now,  and  listen 
Where  fields  ware  and  glisten, 
With  grateful  delight. 
The  Sabbath  is  here  I 
Give  praiM  to  the  Fatlier,  whoac  blessing 
The  ffeldt  are  coafening  t 

Soon  the  reapers  will  come. 
With  ruitling  and  ringing 
Ofeiekles,  and  brill gliig 
The  jellow  iheavei  home. 
Tlic  Sabbath  ia  here  t 
The  seed  we  in  tond  hope  are  lowicg 
Will  one  day  riae,  glowing 
■In  the  smile  of  God's  love. 
In  dost  thoDgh  we  leave  it, 
Weti 


In  glory  above  t 

BTLTE8TEB  JUSDi 

Thk  aathor  of  Margaret,  and  &  clerfryman  of  the 
Unitarian  Chnrcli,  of  a  marked  inilividuality  of 
opini<Hi  and  an  earnest  epiritnal  and  moral  life, 
was  bom  at  Weetliauipton,  Hainpabire  oonntj', 
UsM.,  July2S,  181S.  ilis  grandfather,  Sylvester 
Jndd,  a  man  of  chancier  and  iDflnenoe  in  bis 
day,  was  one  of  the  flnt  settlen  of  the  place  and 
tbe  Bon  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Jndd,  the  first 
clergyman  of  Sontbampton,  and  for  Biity  years 
pastor  of  that  flock,  the  father  of  onr  author, 
also  Sylvester  Jndd,  thongh  engaged  in  trade  in 
the  coniitry  at  Wet^thampton,  applied  himself  so 
vigorously  to  study  that  lie  attained  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French ; 
■worked  his  way  through  a  coarse  of  the  higher 
mathematdca,  and  became  generally  conversant 
with  polite  literature.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Aaron  Hall,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  good  repute 
in  the  Bevolutionary  era. 

The  yoQDg  Sylvester  Jndd,  the  third  of  tbe 
name  in  the  direct  line,  passed  bis  early  years  at 
Westhampton,  under  the  usual  eameet  iimnencee 
of  the  old  New  England  Puritan  homes.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  his  father  having  become  nn- 
fortunate  in  hnsiness,  and  his  habits  of  study 
having  got  the  better  of  bis  pnrsnit  of  Irade,  be 
removed  to  Northampton,  to  become  proprietor 
and  editor  of  tbe  Ilantpshire  Gazette,  with  which 
ft  younger  brother,  then  recently  deceased,  had 
been  oonneoCed.    At  this  spot  the  boyhood  and 

Eouth  of  Sylvester  were  passed ;  a  period  of  re- 
pons  inflnence  which  was  marked  by  his  oon- 
vendoo  during  a  revival     Then  came  a  struggle 


j  between  devotion  to  trade,  to  which  the  sleiid«^ 

I  fortunes  of  his  Mher  inviied  him,  and  a  natnial 
tendency  to  an  educated  life.  It  ended  in  his 
I  entry  at  Yale  Collie,  where  he  received  his  de- 
I  gree  in  IBSO.  The  picture  of  his  college  life,  as 
I  pablisbed  by  Miss  Arethnsa  Hall,  shows  an 
;  earnest,  devotional  spirit.  After  leaving  Yula, 
I  he  took  charge  of  a  private  school  at  Tem^letcn, 
Mass.  "There,  fbr  the  first  time,"  says  his  bio- 
I  grapher,  "  he  began  to  have  intercourse  with  that 
denomination  of  Christians  termed  Dnitariana, 
sod  come  to  understand  more  fully  their  dis- 
tinguishing views.  Previously,  he  had  been  verj 
little  acquainted  with  Unitarian  works  or  Uni- 
tarian preaching  1  bnt  he  now  perceived  that  the 
deductions  of  liis  own  nnbiasse<l  mind,  and  the 
conclusions  towards  which  he  found  it  verging, 
were  much  in  harmony  with  those  received  by 
tliis  body  of  Christiuns."  As  his  old  ojilniou 
changed,  a  social  stniggie  oocurred  with  his 
ftinily,  friends,  and  supporters.  He  felt  tliat  be 
was  out  of  place  with  these  former  associationa, 
and  declined  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Mi- 
ami College,  Ohio.  "  Feeling  and  tbinkii^  thus," 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  you  see  I  could  not 
become  connected  with  an  Old  School  Presby^ 
terian  College."  A  record  of  his  conflict  is  pre- 
served in  a  mannscript  which  be  prepared  for 
the  private  nae  of  bis  father's  family,  entitled 
"  Cardiagraphy,"  an  exposition  of  his  theological 
diflicultiot  and  conclmrions,  which  is  pnhhshed  in 
his  biography.  It  was  now  evident  to  his  family 
that  they  must  resign  all  hope  of  tbe  Calvinistio 
minister.  The  issue  had  been  made  in  all  con- 
scientionsne^  and  Mr.  Jndd  chooeing  anotha 
path,  entereil  the  Divinity  School  at  Harvard  in 
1837.  At  the  completion  of  bis  course,  in  1840, 
ho  became  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  tbe 
Unitarian  church  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  was 


soon  fimnally  Installed  as  pastor.  He  married 
tbe  next  year  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Bevel  Wil- 
liams, of  Angusta. 


SYLVESTER  JUDD. 
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In  1843  he  seems  first  to  have  tnmod  his  atten- 
tion to  authorship.  His  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the 
Real  and  Ideal;  ineluding  Sketehee  of  a  Place 
not  h^o'e  described,  called  Mone  Chrieti,  was 
commenced  at  that  time  and  reached  the  public 
in  1845.  A  second  revised  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1851. 

As  the  best  account  of  the  scope  of  this  work, 
we  may  dte  the  remarks  of  its  author  on  the 
subject  from  a  letter  to  a  brother  clergyman: — 

^^The  book  designs  to  promote  the  cause  of 
liberal  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  pure 
Christianity :  it  would  give  body  and  soul  to  the 
divine  elements  of  the  gospel,  it  aims  to  subject 
bigotry,  cant,  pharisaism,  and  all  intolerance.  Its 
basis  is  Christ:  liim  it  would  restore  to  the 
church,  him  it  would  develop  in  the  soul,  him  it 
would  enthrone  in  the  world.  It  designs  also,  in 
judicious  and  healthful  ways,  to  aid  the  cause  of 
peace,  temperance,  and  universal  freedom.  In 
its  retrospective  aspect,  it  seeks  to  preserve  some 
reminiscences  of  the  age  of  our  immediate  fathers, 
thereby  describing  a  period  of  which  we  have  no 
enduring  monuments,  and  one  the  traces  of  which 
are  fast  evanescing.  Tlie  book  makes  a  large  ac- 
count of  nature,  the  birds  and  flowers,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  greater  individuality  to,  and 
bringing  mto  stronger  relief,  that  which  the 
religious  mind  passes  over  too  loosely  and  vaguely. 
It  is  a  New  England  book,  and  is  desif^ned  to  em- 
body the  features  and  improve  the  character  of 
our  own  favored  region. 

^^  But  more  particularly,  let  me  say,  the  book 
seems  fitted  partially  to  fill  up  a  gap  long  left 
open  in  Unitarian  literature, — that  of  imaginative 
writings.  The  Ortliodox  enjoy  the  works  of 
Bunyan,  Hannah  More,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the 
Abbotts,  &c.,  &c.  But  what  have  we  in  tlieir 
place?  The  original  design  of  the  book  was 
almost  solely  to  occupy  this  niche;  although,  I 
fancy,  you  mav  think  it  has  somewhat  pa^^se^l 
these  limits.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  book  is 
fitted  for  a  pretty  general  Unitarian  circulation ; 
tha'.  it  might  be  of  some  use  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  in  our  families,  Sunday-school  libraries, 
Ac.  My  own  personal  education  in,  and  ac- 
quaintance with,  ^  Orthodoxy,'  as  well  as  my  idea 
of  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  age,  lead  me  to 
think  such  a  book  is  needed." 

The  above  will  sufficiently  explain  its  theologi- 
cal bearings.  As  a  novel  or  romance,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  it  is  crudely  expressed  and  inar- 
tistic ;  as  a  vigorous  sketch  of  old  New  England 
life  and  character,  of  fresh,  vivid  portraiture  and 
detail,  and  particularly  in  its  descriptive  passages 
of  nature,  for  the  minute  study  of  which  in 
plants,  birds,  and  other  accessories,  the  author 
nad  an  especial  fondness,  it  is  a  production  of 
marked  merit.  Of  the  several  criticisms  passed 
upon  it,  tlie  most  complimentary  must  be  con- 
sidered the  admirable  series  of  drawings  mode 
from  its  pages  by  the  artist  Mr.  F.  0.  C.  Darley, 
whose  pencil  has  brought  out  with  extraordinary 
beauty  and  effect  the  varieties  of  character  of  the 
book,  and  its  occasional  dramatic  and  picturesque 
scenes.  These  sketches  are  now  being  prepared 
for  publication,  and  when  issued,  by  their  deli- 
cacy and  vigor  of  expression,  will  form  ready 
interpreters  no  less  of  the  genius  of  the  artist 
than  the  author  to  the  public. 


In  1860  Mr.  Jndd  published  PhUo^  an  Bean- 
geliady  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse.  It  was 
rude  and  imperfect  in  execution.  A^n  resorting 
to  the  author  for  an  elucidation  of  its  demgn,  we 
find  the  following  expression  in  a  characteristio 
letter  to  a  friend : — 

10  TBS  nv.  B.  B,  a. 

Augusta,  I>eo.  SI,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir,  — ^Will  you  accept  a  copy  of  "Philo," 
and  a  brief  claviary  f 

First,  the  book  is  an  "  attempt" 

i!^econd,  it  is  an  epical  or  heroic  attempt 

Tliird,  it  would  see  if  in  liberal  and  rational 
ChriHtianity,  and  there  is  no  other,  and  that  is  Uni- 
tarianisni,  are  epic  and  heroic  elements 

Fouith,  it  remembers  that  Calvinism  has  its 
**  Course  of  Time; "  and  it  asks  if  Unitarianism,  that 
is,  the  innermost  of  reason  and  divinity,  will  have 
any  thing;  or  rather,  approaching,  numbly,  of 
course,  the  altar  of  Great  Thought  and  Feeling,  it 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  Agreeable  to  that 
nltar  to  receive  a  little  gift,  a  turtle-dove  and  a 
small  pigeon,  of  Unitarian  faith  and  ho^e. 

Fifth,  and  correlatively,  it  asks  if,  in  this  very 
sensible  and  sound  age  of  ours,  imagination  must 
needs  be  inactive,  and  awed  by  philosophy,  utility, 
steam. 

Sixth,  and  more  especially,  if  any  of  the  foregoing 
points  are  admitted,  the  book  seeks  through  the 
medium  of  poetry  to  interpret  prophecy.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  prophecy,  the  Apocalypse  for  example, 
was  once  poetry ;  and  moreover  that  we  sliall  fail  to 
understand  prophecy  tmtil  it  is  recast  in  its  origiufd 
form. 

This  observation  applies  particularly  to  tliat  most 
interesting,  yet  most  enigmatical  matter,  the  second 
!  coming  of  Christ,  <fec.,  <fec. 

What  may  be  the  fortune  of  "  Philo,"  I  am  neither 
prophet  nor  poet  enough  to  tell. 

I  am  not  a  beggar  of  applause,  as  I  would  not  be 
the  pensioner  of  dulnesa. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  am  yours,  dpc. 

Sylvester  Judd. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  publication  of  Philo 
appeared  Richard  Edney  and  the  Govemor^e 
Family^  a  Rua-  Urban  TcU&,  simple  and  popula/r, 
yet  cultured  and  noble,  of  Morats,  Sentiment,  and 
Lrfe,  praetieally  treated  and  pleasantly  illustrat- 
ed;  containing  also  Hints  on  Being  Ootfd  and 
Doing  Go<>d.  It  was  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  modem  companion  to  Margaret,  introducing 
the  career  of  a  yoang  man  among  the  rural 
and  town  incidents  of  New  England  hfe.  The 
incidents  at  a  sawmill,  and  other  descriptions, 
point  out  the  local  studies  of  the  author  in  Maine. 
Like  the  author^s  previous  books,  as  a  purely 
literary  production,  it  was  ^^  caviare  to  the  gene- 
ral;" as  an  expression  of  the  writer^s  peculiar 
mood  and  opinions  in  a  certain  unfettered,  indi- 
vidual essay  style,  its  perusal  will  well  reward 
curiosity.  A  (lescription  of  a  snow-storm  was 
one  of  the  felicities  of  Margaret ;  Richard  Edney 
opens  'with  another  in  the  same  vivid,  minutely 
truthfhl  manner. 

In  addition  to  these  published  writings  of  Mr. 
Judd,  he  completed  a  dramatic  pro<luction  in  five 
acts — The  White  Bills,  an  Ameriean  Tragedy ^ 
which  remains  in  manuscript.  An  analysis  of  it, 
with  several  passages,  is  given  in  the  biography 
of  the  outlier,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  chiefly 
moral  in  its  ain^— ^^  its  object  being  to  mirror  the 
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ooQseqnenoeB  of  a  man's  devoting  himself  to  an 
all^al^rbing  love  of  gun. — to  the  supreme  wor- 
ship of  Mammon,^'  the  idea  being  suggested  by 
the  general  rage  for  California  guld,  at  Uie  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  plav  prevalent  in  tlie 
community.  The  location  of  the  plot  In  the 
White  Mountains  was  an  improvement  of  the 
same  Indian  legend  mentioned  in  Sullivan's  His- 
tory of  Maine)  upon  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
founded  his  tale  of  the  Great  Carbuncle. 

Mr.  Judd,  in  addition  to  his  services  in  the 
pulpit)  found  frequent  opportunities  as  a  Ivceum 
lecturer  on  topics  growing  out  of  the  religious 
ideas  which  were  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  reforms  of  the 
day,  opposed  war,  slavery,  and  advocated  the 
cause  of  temperance.  He  was  fond  of  children 
and  of  country  life;  one  of  the  fkvorite  recrea- 
tions of  his  miniFttry  at  Augusta  being  an  annual 
rural  festival,  in  June,  with  his  young  parishion- 
ers. He  felt  the  beauty  of  the  old  observance 
of  Christmas,  and  was  accustomed  on  the  eve  of 
that  day  to  open  his  church,  deconuted  for  the 
occasion  with  the  time^honored  evergreens.  His 
kindly  disposition  and  genial  activity,  his  sttidy 
of  language  and  habits  of  composition,  have  been 
described  by  a  fond  and  appreciative  pen  in  the 
admirably  prepared  volume,  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Kev.  Sylvester  Jndd,  published  in  1864, 
and  ^^  tenderly  and  most  lovingly"  dedicated  by 
its  author,  Arethnsa  Hall,  ^^to  the  three  little 
children  whose  fother  was  translated  from  their 
home  before  they  were  old  enough  to  know  and 
comprehend  him.^' 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd  died  after  a  short 
illness  at  his  home  in  Augusta,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

A  posthumous  work  from  his  pen — 7%e  Church 
in  a  Serm  ^i^isoauTVM— was  published  in  1854. 

A  ITBW  BfOLAXD  BVOW-tRttM  AVD  ▲  BOMX  SCSDn— nOM 


An  event  common  in  Kew  England  is  at  its  height 
It  is  snowing,  and  has  been  for  a  whole  day  and 
night,  with  a  strong  north-east  wind.  Let  us  take 
a  moment  when  the  storm  intermits,  and  look  in  at 
Maigaret's  and  see  how  they  da  But  we  cannot 
approach  the  place  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  travel ;  the  roads,  lanes,  and  by-paths  are  blocked 
up:  no  horse  or  ox  could  make  his  way  through 
those  deep  drifts,  immense  mounds  and  broad  pla- 
teaus of  snow.  If  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
means  of  conveyance  formerly  so  much  in  vogue, 
whether  snow-shoes  or  magic,  we  may  possibly  get 
there.  The  house  or  hut  is  Iialf  sunk  in  a  snow  bank; 
the  watero  of  the  Pond  are  covered  with  a  solid 
enamel  as  of  ivory ;  the  oxen  and  the  eow  in  the 
barn-yard,  look  like  great  homed  sheep  in  their 
fleeces  of  snow.  All  is  silence,  and  lifeiessness,  and 
if  you  please  to  say,  desolation.  Hens  there  are 
none,  nor  turkeys,  nor  dncks*  nor  birds,  nor  Bull, 
nor  Margaret.  If  you  see  anysiffns  of  a  himian 
being,  it  is  the  danc  form  of  Hash,  mounted  on 
anow-shoes,  going  from  the  house  to  tiie  bam.  Yet 
there  are  the  green  hemlocks  and  pines,  and  firs, 
green  as  in  smnmer,  some^growina  along  the  flank 
of  tiie  hill  that  runs  north  from  ute  Inman's  Head, 
looking  like  the  real  snow-balls,  blossoming  in  mid- 
winter, and  nodding  with  large  white  flowers  But 
there  is  one  token  of  life,  the  emoke  comin^j^  from  the 
low  grey  chimney,  which,  if  you  regard  it  as  one, 
resembles  a  large,  elongated,  transparent  balloon ;  or 
if  you  look  at  it  by  piece-meal,  it  is  a  beantiflil  enr- 


t 
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rent  of  bhiiah-whito  vapor,  flowing  upward  unend- 
ingly ;  and  prettily  is  it  striped  and  particolored  aa 
it  passes  BOccessively  the  green  trees,  the  bare  rocks, 
and  white  crown  of  the  liill  behind ,  nor  does  ita 
interest  cense  even  when  it  disappears  among  the 
douds.  Some  would  dwell  a  good  whil  *  on  that 
smoke,  and  see  in  it  manifold  out-ehows  and  denote- 
ments of  spiritualities ;  others  Would  say.  the  hooae 
is  buried  so  deep,  it  must  come  up  from  tne  hot  mis- 
chie^hatehing  heart  of  the  earth  ;  others  still  would 
&ncy  the  whole  Pond  lay  in  its  windinMheet,  and 
that  if  they  looked  in,  they  would  beh<3d  the  dead 
facei  of  their  friends.  Our  own  sentiment  is,  that 
that  smoke  eomes  from  a  great  fire  in  the  great  fire- 
place, and  that  if  we  should  go  into  the  house,  we 
should  find  the  family  tiB  usqa]  there ;  a  iact  which, 
as  the  storm  begins  to  renew  itself^  we  shall  do  well 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  verifV. 

Flourishlnijp  m  the  centre  of  these  high-rising  and 
broad-spreading  snows,  unmoved  amid  the  fiercest 
onsets  of  the  storm,  comfortable  in  the  extremity  of 
winter,  the  family  are  all  gathered  in  the  kitehen, 
and  occupied  as  may  be.  In  the  cavernous  fire-plaee 
bums  a  great  fire,  composed  of  a  huse  green  back- 
log, a  large  green  fore-stick,  and  a  hijgn  cob-work  of 
crooked  and  knotty  refuse-wood,  ivy,  hornbeam, 
and  beech.  Tfaroufffa  this  the  yellow  fiame  leaps 
and  forks,  and  the  Dluish-crey  smoke  fiows  up  the 
ample  slnice-wny  of  the  imimney.  From  the  ends 
of  the  wood  the  sap  fries  and  drips  on  the  sia- 
sling  coals  below,  ana  flies  off  in  anffry  steam.  Un- 
der the  fox-estick  ^reat  red  coals  roll  out,  sparkle  a 
semibrief,  lose  then*  grosser  substance,  indicate  a  more 
ethereal  essence  in  prototvpal  forms  of  white,  down- 
Uke  cinders,  and  then  fall  away  into  brown  ashea. 
To  a  stranffcr  the  room  has  a  sombre  aspect,  rather 
heightened  than  relieved  by  the  li^t  of  the  fire 
bumii^g  so  brightly  at  mio-day.  The  only  con- 
nexion with  the  external  air  is  by  the  south  wmdow- 
shutter  being  left  entirely  open,  foraiing  an  aperture 
through  the  loffs  of  about  two  feet  square;  yet 
when  the  outer  light  is  so  obscured  by  a  storm,  the 
bright  fire  within  must  anywhere  be  pleasant.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  sits  Pluck,  in  a  red  fiannel 
shirt  and  leather  apron,  at  work  on  his  kit  mending 
a  shoe ;  with  long  and  patient  vibration  and  eqm- 
poise  he  draws  the  threads,  and  interludes  the 
strokes  with  snatehes  of  songs,  banter,  and  laughter. 
The  apartment  seems  converted  into  a  worktop ; 
for  next  the  shoemaker  stands  the  ahinsle-maker. 
Hash,  who  with  froe  in  one  hand  and  mallet  in  the 
other,  by  dint  d  smart  percussion,  is  endeavoring  to 
rive  a  three-cornered  biUet  of  hemlock  on  a  block. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  sits  Brown  Moll,  with 
still  bristling  and  grinly  hair,  pipe  in  her  mouth,  in 
a  yellow  woollen  long-ehort  and  black  petticoat, 
winding  a  ball  of  yarn  from  a  windle.  Nearer  the 
fire  are  Chilion  ano  Margaret,  the  latter  also  dressed 
in  woollen,  with  the  Orbis  Pictos,  or  world  displayed, 
a  book  of  Latin  and  English,  adomed  witn  cuts, 
which  the  Master  lent  her;  the  former  with  hia 
violin,  endeavoring  to  describe  the  notes  in  Dr. 
Byles's  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  also  a  loan  of  the 
lUfaster's,  and  at  intervals  trailing  on  the  lead  of  hia 
father  in  some  popular  air.  We  shall  also  see  that 
one  of  Ghilion*s  teet  is  raised  on  a  stool,  bandaged, 
and  apparently  disabled.  Bull,  the  do^,  lies  rounded 
on  the  hearth,  his  nose  between  his  paws,  fast 
asleep.  Dick,  the  grey  squirrel,  sits  swmging  list- 
lessly in  his  wire  wheel,  like  a  duck  on  a  wave. 
Robin,  the  bird,  in  its  cage,  perched  on  its  roost, 
shrags  and  folds  itself  into  its  feathers  as  if  it  were  ^ 
night  Over  the  fire-place,  on  tiie  rough  stones  that 
compose  the  chimney,  which  day  and  night  through 
all  the  long  winter  are  ever  warm,  where  Chilion 
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Itts  fizecl  Bom^  shelves,  tre  MftrgttFet*8  ilowen;  ft 
blood-root  in  the  marble  pot  Rafus  Pthner  gave 
her,  and  in  wooden  mow-eoyered  boxee,  pinks,  vio* 
lets,  and  butterenpe,  green  and  flowering.  Here 
also,  BB  a  sort  ot  mantel-tree  omaoienti  sits  the  mar- 
ble kitten  which  Rnfiis  made  under  a  cedar  twig. 
At  one  tad  of  the  orane  in  the  vacant  side  of  the 
fire-place  hang  rings  of  pmnpkin  rinds  drjrinff  for 
beer.  On  the  walls  are  suspended  strings  of  dried 
apples,  bunches  of  yarn,  ana  the  customary  fixtures 
of  coats,  hats,  knapsacks,  iftc  On  the  sleepers  aboye 
is  a  chain-work  of  cobwebs,  loaded  ana  knapped 
with  dust,  quivering  and  gleaming  in  the  wind  that 
courses  wiui  little  or  no  obstruction  through  all 
parts  of  the  house.  Near  Hash  stands  the  draw- 
norse,  on  which  he  smoothes  and  stjuares  his  shingles; 
underneath  it  and  about  lies  a  pile  of  fresh,  sweet- 
scented,  white  shavings  and  splinters.  Throuf^h  the 
Jrawns  of  the  back  door,  and  sundry  rents  m  the 
ogs  of  the  house,  filter  in  unweariedly  fine  particles 
of  snow,  and  thus  along  the  sides  of  the  room  rise 
little  cone-shaped,  marme-like  pilastersL  Between 
Hash  and  his  nther,  elevated  on  blocks,  is  the  cider 
barrel  These  are  some  of  the  appenda^^  inmates, 
and  circumstances  of  the  room.  Withm  doors  is  a 
mixed  noise  of  lapstone,  mallets,  swifts,  fiddle,  fire; 
without  is  the  rusning  of  the  storm. 

"  Tou  »hall  fetch  some  wood,  Meg,  or  111  warm 
your  back  with  a  shingle,"  said  her  mother,  fliii^ng 
out  a  threat  which  she  nod  no  intention  of  executing. . 
**  Hash  is  good  for  something,  that  he  is." 

Hash,  spurred  on  by  this  double  shot,  plied  his 
mallet  the  harder,  and  declared  with  an  oath  that 
he  would  not  get  the  wood,  that  they  might  freeze 
first ;  adding  that  he  hauled  and  cut  it|  and  that  was 
hispart 

Cnilion  whispered  his  sister,  and  she  went  out  for 
the  purpose  in  question.  It  was  not  excessively 
cold,  since  the  weather  moderated  as  the  storm  in- 
creased, and  she  might  have  taken  some  interest  in 
that  tempestuous  outer  world.  Her  hens,  turkeys,  and 
ducks,  who  were  all  packed  together,  the  former  on 
their  roost  under  the  shed,  the  latter  in  one  comer, 
also  required  feeding;  and  she  went  in  and  g^t 
boiled  potatoes,  which  they  seemed  fflad  to  make  a 
meal  ol  The  wind  biased  and  racketed  through 
the  narrow  space  between  the  house  and  the  huL 
Above,  the  flakes  shaded  and  mottled  the  sky,  and 
fell  twirling,  pitching,  skimble-scamble,  and  anon, 
slowly  and  more  regularly,  as  in  a  minuet;  and  as 
they  came  nearer  the  ground,  they  were  caught  up 
by  the  current,  and  borne  in  a  horixontal  line,  like 
long,  quick  spun,  silver  threads,  afar  over  the  white 
fields.  There  was  but  little  snow  in  the  shed, 
although  entirely  open  on  the  south  side ;  the  storm 
seeming  to  devote  itself  to  building  up  n  drift  in 
front  This  drift  had  now  reached  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  It  sloped  up  like  the  roof  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  on  the  top  was  an  appendage  like  a  horn,  or 
a  plume,  or  a  marole  jet  d'eau,  or  a  frozen  fiame  of 
fire;  and  the  elements  in  all  their  violence,  the 
eddies  that  veered  about  the  comer  of  the  house, 
the  occasional  side-blasts,  still  dallied,  and  stopped 
to  mould  it,  and  finish  it ;  and  it  became  thinner, 
and  more  tapering,  and  spiral ;  each  singular  fiake 
adjusting  itself  to  the  very  tip,  with  instinctive 
nicety  ;  till  at  last  it  broke  off  by  its  own  weight- 
then  a  new  one  went  on  to  be  formed. 

That  day  and  all  that  night  the  snowoontinaed  to 
fall,  and  the  wind  raged.  When  Margaret  went  to 
her  loft,  she  found  her  bed  covered  witii  a  pile  of 


snow  that  had  trickled  through  the  roo£  She  shook 
the  coverlid,  undressed,  laid  herself  on  her  tbifltle- 
down  pallet— euch  a  one  had  she  been  able  to  collect 
and  make— to  her  sleep.  The  wind  surged,  swelled, 
puffed,  hissed,  whistled,  shrieked,  thundered,  sighed, 
nowled,  by  turns.  The  house  jarred  and  creaked ; 
her  bed  rocked  under  her ;  loose  boards  on  the  roof 
dnppered  and  rattled;  the  snow  pelted  her  window- 
shutter.  In  such  a  din  and  tustle  of  the  elements 
lay  the  child.  She  had  no  sister  to  nestle  with  her, 
and  snuff  her  up;  no  gentle  mother  to  fold  the 
sheets  about  her  neck,  and  tuck  in  the  bed;  no 
watchful  father  to  come  with  a  light,  and  see 
that  she  slept  sofa  Alone  and  in  darkness  she 
climbed  into  her  chamber,  alone  and  in  darkness 
she  wrapt  herself  in  the  bed.  In  the  fearful ness  of 
that  nignt  she  stfiig  or  said  to  herself  some  words  of 
the  Master's,  which  he,  however,  must  have  given 
her  for  a  different  purpose — for  of  needs  must  a  stark 
child's  nature  in  such  a  crisis  appeal  to  something 
above  and  superior  to  itself,  ana  she  had  taken  a 
fioating  impression  that  the  Higher  Agencies,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  existed  in  Latin:— 

O  sanettolina,  0  jrarlsslma, 

Dalda  Ylrgo  Maria, 
Mater  amata,  intemeiatal 

Ora,  ora  pro  nobis  I 

As  she  slept  amid  the  passion  of  the  storm,  softly 
did  the  snow  from  the  roof  distil  upon  her  feet,  and 
sweetly  did  dreams  from  heaven  descend  into  her 
BouL 

HENBY  B.  HIBST. 

Mb.  Hibst  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  bom  AngOAt  28,  1818.  In  1880  he  com- 
menoed  the  study  of  the  law,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  practioe,  owing  to  interruptions  in  his 
plans,  until  1848. 

Mr.  Hirst^s  poetical  career  was  also  commenced 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  his  first  published 
poems  having  appeared  in  Graham^s  Magazine, 
when  he  was  about  thirty.  In  1845  he  published 
at  Boston  The  Coming  of  the  M<m>moth;  ths 
FuMral  of  Time^  and  oth&r  Poem$,    The  chief 

Srodnction  of  the  voluTne  describes  the  terror  and 
esolation  caused  by  a  herd  of  Mammo^,  all  of 
whom  are  destroyed  by  lightning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  survivor,  who,  pursued  by  war- 
riors, takes  his  course  across  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairies,  traverses  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
plunges  unscathed  into  the  Pacific.  The  remain- 
ing poems  display  vi^r  and  feeling,  and  indnde 
a  number  of  well  written  sonnets. 

Mr.  Hirsf  s  next  work,  Bndymum^  a  TaU  <^ 
Greece^  in  four  cantos,  appeared  in  1848.  It  is 
an  eloanent  classic  story,  varied  firom  the  old 
Greek  legend,  and  was  written,  the  author  tells 
us,  before  he  had  perused  the  poem  of  Keats. 

In  1849  he  published  The  Penance  qf  BoUuid^ 
a  Banumee  qf  tAtf  Peine  Forte  et  Dure,  aad  other 
Poemt.  The  story  of  the  romance  is  that  of  a 
knight,  who,  having  slain  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  Jea- 
lousy, IS  arrested,  and  revising  to  plead,  is  sub« 
lected  to  the  ingenious  old  penal^  of  pressure 
b^  weight.  He  pendsts  in  his  determination,  that  ' 
his  estates,  which  would  otherwise  be  escheated 
to  the  crown,  may  pass  to  his  heir.  In  his  agony 
he  is  visited  by  his  nephew,  who  confesses  to 
have  slandered  the  murdered  ladv.  The  knight's 
last  moments  are  cheered  by  a  vision  of  his  wife, 
and  he  dies  repentant  and  happy.  This  striking 
narrative  is  wrought  into  a  poem  of  much  spirit 
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and  beauty.  The  volume  also  contains  a  ballad, 
Florence^  an  interesting  storv,  poetically  narrated. 
The  remaining  poems  are  aescriptive  and  refleo^ 
tive,  and  are  eloquent  in  tone,  with  occasional 
traces  of  imitation. 


TBI  BOBIH. 

The  woods  are  almost  bare ;  the  niomy  trees 

Moan  as  their  mottled  leaves  are  liurried  by, 
like  sand  before  the  Simoom,  over  the  leas, 
Yellowing  in  Autumn's  eye : 

And  very  cold  the  bleak  November  wind 

Shrills  from  the  black  Nor'-West,  as  fitfully  blow 
The  gusts,  like  fancies  through  a  maniac  mind, 
Eddying  to  and  fro. 

Borne,  like  those  leaves,  with  piercing  cries,  on  higli 

The  Robins  come,  their  wila,  autumnal  wail, 
From  where  they  pass,  dotting  the  angry  sky, 
Sounding  above  the  gale. 

Down,  scattered  by  the  blast,  along  the  glen. 

Over  the  browning  plains,  the  flocks  alight, 
Crowding  the  gum  in  highland  or  in  fen. 

Tired  with  their  southward  flight 

Away,  away,  flocking  they  pass,  with  snow 

And  hail  and  sleet  behind  them,  where  the  South 
Shakes  its  green  locks,  and  delicate  odors  flow 
As  from  some  fairy  mouth. 

Silently  pass  the  wintry  hours :  no  song. 

No  note,  save  a  shrill  queinilous  cry 
When  the  boy  sportsman,  cat-like,  creeps  along 
The  fence,  and  then — then  fly. 

Companioned  by  the  cautions  lark,  from  field 
To  field  they  journey,  till  the  winter  wanes. 
When  to  some  wondrous  instinct  each  one  yields, 
And  seeks  our  northern  plains. 

March  and  its  storms :  no  matter  how  the  gale 
May  whistle  round  them,  on,  through  snow,  and 
sleet. 
And  driving  hail,  they  pass,  nor  over  quail. 
With  tireless  wings  and  feet. 

Perched  here  and  there  on  some  tall  tree — as  breaks 

The  misty  dawn,  lou<l,  clarionet-like,  rings 
Their  matin  hymn,  while  Nature  also  wakes 
From  her  long  sleep,  and  sings. 

Gradunlly  the  flocks  grow  less,  for,  two  by  two, 
The  Robins  pass  away, — each  with  his  mnte ; 
And  from  the  orchard,  moist  with  April  dew, 
We  hear  their  pretty  prate ; 

And  from  the  applets  snowy  blossoms  come 

Gushes  of   song,  while  round   and  round  them 
crowd 
The  busy,  buzzing  bees,  and,  over  them,  hum 
The  hunoming-birds  aloud. 

The  sparrow  from  the  fence;  the  oriole 

From  the  now  budding  sycamore ;  the  wren 
From  the  old  hat ;  the  bine  bird  from  his  hole 
Hard  by  the  haunts  of  men ; 

The  red-start  from  the  wood-side;    from  the  mea- 
dow. 
The  black-<!he^,  and  the  martin  in  the  air; 
The  mournful  wood-Uirush  from  the  forest  shadow 
With  all  of  fair  and  rare 

Among  those  blossoms  of  the  atmoephere,^- 

The  birds,— our  only  Sylphids, — with  one  voice, 
From  mountain  side  and  m<^ow,  far  and  near. 
Like  them  at  spring  rejoice. 


May,  and  in  happy  pairs  the  Robins  sit 
I       Hatching  tlieir  young, — ^the  female  glancing  down 
From  her  brown  nest     No  one  will  trouble  it. 
Lest  heaven  itself  should  frown 

On  the  rude  act,  for  from  the  smouldering  embers 
On  memory's  hearth  flashes  the  fire  of  thought. 
And  each  one  by  it^j  flickering  li^ht  remembers 
How  flocks  of  Robms  brought. 

In  the  old  time,  leaves,  and  sang,  the  while  tliey 
covered 
The  innocent  babes  forsaken.    So  they  rear 
Their  fledglings  undisturbed.    Often  has  hovered 
While  I  have  stood  anear 

A  Robin's  nest,  o*er  me  that  simple  story. 

Gently  and  dove-like,  and  I  passed  away 
Proudly,  and  feeling  it  as  much  a  glory 
As  'twas  in  Cesar's  day 

To  win  a  triumph,  to  have  left  that  nest 

Untouched;   and  many  and  many  a  schoolboy 
time. 
When  my  sure  gun  was  to  my  shoulder  prest, 
The  thought  of  that  old  rhyme 

Came  o'er  me,  and  I  let  the  Robin  ga 

— ^At  last  the  young  are  out,  and  to  the  woods 
All  have  departed :  Sunamer^s  sultry  slow 
Finds  them  beside  the  noods. 

Then  Autumn  comes,  and  fearful  of  its  rage 
They  flit  again.    So  runs  the  Robin's  life ; 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  sees  its  psge 
Unstained  with  care  or  strife; 

J.  L.  H.  Mccracken 

Was  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  pur- 
sued his  father^s  business.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  western  AMca,  and  it  was  on  a  busi- 
ness visit  to  Sierra  Leone  that  his  death  occurred 
from  a  fever  of  the  climate,  March  26,  1868.  It 
was  about  his  fortieth  year.  Mr.  McCracken 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  New  York  society  by 
his  f  /rtune,  his  amatenr  pursuit  of  literature,  anil 
his  fine  convei'sational  powers.  He  wrote  for  the 
magazines  and  journals — ^in  particular  for  the 
Knickerbocker,  under  the  editorship  of  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  Bei^amin^s  ^^  American  Monthly^'  where 
one  of  his  papers  was  entitled  The  Education 
of  the  Blood.  A  very  clever  sketch.  The  Art  of 
Making  Poetry  by  cm  Emeritus  Pro/eseor^  appear- 
ed in  the  second  number  of  the  Knickerbocker. 
He  wrote  a  few  trifles  for  Yankee  Doodle.  In 
1849,  he  published  in  the  Democratic  Review  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  of  New  York  life,  entitled 
Ea/ming  a  Living.  He  had  also  a  hand  in  a  De- 
mocratic free-trade  pai)er,  which  hud  a  short 
career. 

THE  ART  or  XAKIMO  POETBT. 

rn  rhvme  yon  so  eight  years  toi^othcr.  dinners,  snppers, 
and  sleeping  hoars  excepted— -It  Is  the  right  butter  women  rata 
to  market.— ^«  You  Lik«  It 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  reported  to  have  said  once 
that  he  would  make  so  many  dukes  that  it  should 
be  a  shame  to  be  one,  and  a  ehame  not  to  be  one. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  changed  his  mind  after- 
wards, inasmuch  as,  down  to  St  Simon's  time,  there 
were  only  twelve  or  thirteen  dukes  in  Prance,  be- 
sides the  blood-royal.  At  present  they  are  more 
plenty,  though  it  is  even  yet  some  distinction  to  be 
a  duke,  out  of  Italy ;  and  in  Poland  there  is  an  ex- 
press law  against  the  title  being  borne  by  any  man 
who  has  not  a  clear  income  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  support  its  dignity.    In  Bavaria,  you  may 
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be  mftde  a  baron  for  7000  riz-doUars  (or  $5260)— or 
a  eonnt  for  80,000  rix-dollars,  but  in  tbis  last  case 
you  must  not  follow  any  trade  or  profession ;  bank- 
ers, aecordingly,  content  themselves  with  baronies, 
usually,  like  sensible  men,  preferring  substance  to 
sound ;  as,  in  ftict,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
you  are  able  to  buy  a  dozen  cotmts  and  their  titles, 
the  world  giyea  you  credit  as  for  the  possession — 
perhaps  more.    But  what  Cardinal  Richelieu  threat- 
ened with  regard  to  dukedoms  has,  in  fact,  been  ef- 
fected by  the  progress  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
another  title  as  honorable,  perhaps,  as  that  of  duke, 
though  few  of  its  possessors  could  retain  it  if  the 
Poli£  regulation  mentioned  above  were  to  be  appli- 
ed to  it  and  enforced.    I  mean  the  title  of  poet    To 
be  a  poet,  or,  rather — ^for  there  is  still  some  rever- 
ence left  for  that  name — ^to  be  a  versifier,  is  in  tiiese 
days  a  shame,  and  not  to  be  one  is  a  shame.    That 
is,  it  is  a  shame  for  any  man  to  take  aiis  or  pique 
himself  on  a  talent  now  so  common,  so  much  raduo- 
ed  to  rule  and  grown  absolutely  mechanical,  and  to 
be  learned  like  arithmetic :  ana,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  these  same  reasons,  it  is  a  shame  not  in  some  de- 
gree to  possess  it,  or  have  it  for  occasions  at  com- 
mand.    It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  turn  some  trifle 
from  a  foreign  language,  to  hit  off  a  scrap  for  a  cor- 
ner of  a  newspaper,  to  write  a  squib  or  an  epigram, 
or  play  a  game  at  crambo,  and  for  all  these  emer- 
gencies the  practised  versifier  is  prepared.     He  has, 
very  likely,  the  frames  of  a  few  verses  always  ready 
in  his  mind,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  which 
he  can  put  any  given  idea  at  a  moment's  warning, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  he  could  put  a  sqmrrel 
or  a  bird  into  a  cage  he  had  ready  for  it.    These 
frames  may  consist  merely  of  the  rnymes,  or  baui* 
rimi»,  being  common-place  words,  sucn  as  would  be 
easily  luj^ed  in  a-propos  to  anything ;  or  they  may 
be  very  common-place  verses  ready  made,  upon 
which  an  appropriate  travestie  could  easily  be  su- 
perinduced ;  or,  finally,  their  places  may  be  supplied 
Dy  the  actual  verses  of  some  author,  who  should, 
however,  be,  if  possible,  but  little  known,  which 
may  be  travestied  impromptu.    This  will  be  better 
understood  by  an  instance,  and  aa  I  am  now  making 
no  secret  of  the  matter,  I  will  take  those  well-known 
lines  of  Moore : — 

Yaia  was  that  maii'-and  flilse  as  vain, 

Who  aold,  were  he  ordained  to  run 
HIb  long  career  of  life  aeain, 

He  would  do  all  that  ne  had  done. 
It  is  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  ooming  hirth-days,  speaks  to  me; 
Far  otherwise,  of  time  it  tellSb 

Wasted  unwlaelf — oarelessly. 

Now,  suppose  I  wish  to  make  love  in  poetry.  I 
am  a  despairing  lover— or  will  suppose  myself  one 
for  the  present,  and  my  griefs  may  be  poured  out  in 
this  same  measure,  and  with  so  many  of  these  same 
words,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  any  claim  to  author^ 
ship  for  me  in  the  folbwing  stunza : — 

Vain  are  the  hq>es,  ah  I  fklae  as  vain. 

That  tempt  me  weary  thus  to  ran 
My  long  career  of  love  again. 

And  only  do  what  I  have  done. 
Ah  I  not  of  hope  the  light  that  dwells 

In  yonder  glances  ^>eaks  to  mo ; 
Of  an  obdurate  heart  it  tells, 

TrlfUng  with  hearts  all  oareleasly. 

And  now  take  the  same  stanza,  only  change  the 
circumstance  to  something  as  different  as  possible. 
X  am  a  flaming  patriot,  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates, 
and  I  am  to  excite  my  fellow  citizens  to  arms.  It 
will  go  to  the  self-enme  tune  and  words : — 

Onr  oonntiT  calls,  and  not  in  vain, 
Uer  children  are  prepared  to  run 
Their  iMhers  high  career  again; 
And  may  we  do  aa  thoy  have  done. 
Vor«  XI.  — 3iJ 


In  every  tmmpet  voloe  there  dwells 

An  echo  of  their  fiune  for  me ; 
Oh,  who  can  hear  the  tale  it  tells, 

And  pause  anpinely— oarelttssly. 

Again,  wliich  .is  a  more  possible  cose  in  our  coun- 
try, I  am  disgusted  with  an  unprincipled  mob  orator, 
some  indescribably  low,  but  gifted  scion  of  perdition, 
one  whom  no  prose  can  reach ;  why,  have  at  him 
with  the  same  arms, — ^they  are  always  ready : — 

Thon  bad  vain  man,  thon  fliUae  as  vain. 

If  Satan  wore  ordained  to  mn 
A  ttte  career  on  earth  again. 

He  would  do  all  that  tnon  hast  done. 
It  is  of  him  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  thy  gay  rhetoric  speaks  to  me, 
Of  horrors  scofflogly  it  tella, 

Of  crime  and  suffering  carelessly. 

Or,  lastly — for  one  may  get  too  much  of  this— I 
am  enraged  with  a  bad  singer  or  musician,  and  want 
to  gibbet  him.  Lo!  is  not  Tom  Moore  my  execu- 
tioner : — 

I  stop  my  ears,  but  all  In  vain— 

In  vain  to  distant  corners  run : 
He  imitates  the  owls  again. 

And  will  do  all  that  Uiey  have  done. 
Of  roasting  oats  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  such  discordance,  speaks  to  me; 
Of  Tophet  np  in  arms  it  tells, 

With  doors  left  open  carelessly. 

I  quit  here  for  a  moment  the  subject  of  rhyme,  to 
say  a  word  or  two  upon  blai^  verse,  that  mortal 
humbug  which  "  prose  poets'*  are  so  fond  o{,  and, 
certainly,  the  world  would  soon  be  full  of  it,  if  any 
body  were  fond  of  theuL  There  is  no  more  difficul- 
ty or  skill  in  cutting  up  a  ^ven  quantify  of  prose  into 
blank  verse,  than  there  is  in  sawing  up  a  log  into 
planks.  Both  operations  certainly  reflect  credit  on 
their  original  inventors,  and  would  immortalize  them 
if  we  knew  their  names ;  but  Fame  would  have  her 
hands  full,  and  her  mouth  too,  if  she  should  occupy 
herself  in  these  days  with  all  the  handicraftsmen  in 
both  or  either.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  setting 
this  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  is  to  exemplify  it ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pitch 
upon  authors  whose  whole  writinffs,  or  nearly  so, 
would  bear  being  written  as  blank  verse,  though 
they  were  given  out  as  prose.  For  instance,  there 
is  John  Bunyan,  the  whole  of  whose  works  it  would 
be  easier  to  set  up  into  verse  than  to  restore  some 
works,  now  held  to  be  sucli,  to  their  metrical  shape, 
if,  by  any  nccident,  the  ends  of  their  lines  should  get 
connised  Let  the  render  try  his  skill  in  reconstruct- 
ing, with  the  visible  signs  of  poetry,  the  following 
extract  from  Samson  Agonistes,  from  line  118,  omit- 
ting the  next  three,  and  going  on  to  line  180: — 

Bee  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffkised  *  *  *  la 
slavish  habit,  iil-fltted  weeds,  o'er-wurn  and  soiled,  or  do  my 
eyes  misrepresent;  can  this  be  ho,  that  heroic,  that  renowned, 
irresistible  Samson,  whom,  nnarmed,  no  strength  of  man  or 
fiercest  wild  beast  could  withstand :  who  tore  the  lion  as  the 
Hon  tears  the  kid,  ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron,  and 
weaponless  himseU;  made  armsridlouloos,  Jbo. 

But  to  return  to  Bunyan ;  take  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  is  verb€ttim  from  his  "  World  to  Come.** 
It  is  more  correct  metre  than  much  that  we  find 
written  as  verse  in  the  old  dramatists,  though  it  is 
always  printed  as  prose : — 

Kow,  said  mv  guardian  angel,  yon  are  on 

The  verge  of  hell,  but  do  not  fear  the  power 

Of  the  destroyer; 

For  my  commission  f^om  the  imperial  throne 

Secures  you  fh>m  all  dangers. 

Here  yon  may  hear  from  devils  snd  damned  sonls 

The  cursed  causes  of  their  endless  mln ; 

And  what  you  have  a  mind  to  ask,  inquire ; 

The  devils  cannot  hurt  you,  though  they  would, 

For  they  are  bound 

By  him  that  has  commissioned  me,  of  which 

Themselves  are  sensible,  which  makes  them  nge, 

And  first,  and  rofr,  and  bite  their  hated  ohaina 

Bat  all  in  vain. 
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And  80  on,  ad  infinitum,  or  throughout  the  "World 
to  Come." 

But  not  to  seek  eccentric  writers  and  farfetched 
examples,  let  us  take  a  popular  and  noted  one,  even 
Dr.  Johnson  himself;  everybody  will  recognise  the 
opening  sentence  of  Rasselas : — 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulitf  to  the  whispers  of  tkacj,  snd 
pnrsiio  with  eagerness  the  phAntoms  of  hope,  who  expect  that 
age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth,  and  tliat  the  deflcicn- 
ele^  of  the  present  di^  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow,  attend 
to  the  history  of  Sasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia. 

Tliis  is  prose  incontrorertibly.  In  two  minates  it 
shall  be  as  incoutrovcrtibly  blank  Terse  :-» 

Oh,  ye,  who  listen  with  crednllty 
To  oncy's  whisper^  or  with  eacemess 
Ptuuitoms  of  hope  punuc,  or  who  expect 
Age  will  nerform  toe  promises  of  youth, 
Or  that  tne  present  day's  dcflciondes 
8ha1I  by  the  morrow  be  supplied,  attend 
To  Ba»elaS|  the  Abvssinlan  Prince, 
His  hbtory.    Basscfas  was  fourth  son,  Ac 

I  do  not  suspect  any  reader  of  this  Magaxine 
of  stupidity  enough  to  nnd  a  difficulty  here,  or  of 
wit  enough  to  imagine  one.  The  process  spenks  for 
Itself,  and  so  far  require*  no  comment ;  but  in  car- 
rying it  a  step  or  two  farther,  we  shall  see  by  what 
alchemy  gold  may  be  transmuted  into  baser  metals 
and  into  tinsel,  and  how  the  rogue  who  steals,  or 
the  poor  devil  who  borrows  it,  may  so  thoroughly 
disguise  it  as  to  run  no  risk  at  last  in  passing  it  open- 
ly for  his  own.  I  take  the  first  six  hues  only  of  the 
aoove,  and  tipping  them  with  rhymes,  they  suffer  a 
little  violence,  and  read  thus: — 


Oh,  ye  who  listen, — a  believing 
To  ftncy's  whispers,  or  with  eager  chase 
PhantomH  of  hope  pursue,  expecting  still 
Age  will  the  promises  of  vouth  fDlfll, 
Or  that  the  morrow  will  Indeed  amend 
The  present  day's  deflclondes,  attendr— 

Now,  in  this  shape  they  might  do  pretty  well, 
had  they  not  been  taken  purposely  from  a  notorious 
part  of  a  notorious  work ;  for  one  might  borrow  even 
from  Rasselas,  in  the  middle  or  anywhere  less  in 
sight,  and  few  indeed  are  the  critics  who  would  de- 
tect and  expose  the  cheat  But  the  next  stage  of 
our  progress  would  distance  the  major  part  even  of 
these.  That  a  scrap  from  Rasselas  should  be  set  to 
Yankee  Doodle  it  an  idea  which  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  from  all  time  to  be  first  broached  in  the 
present  article.  But  if  not  the  same,  there  are  simi- 
lar things  done  hourly;  and  if  the  written  monu- 
ments of  genius,  like  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
antiquity,  were  themselves  diminished  hj^  all  the 
materials  they  supply  to  new  constructions,  how 
much  would  tnere  oe  remaining  of  them  now.  Ima- 
gine a  chasm  in  Moore  or  Byron  for  eveiy  verse  any 
£>yer  has  scrawled  in  an  album,  or  any  (jora  or  Ma- 
tilda in  a  newspaper ;  or  reverse  the  case,  and  ima- 
gine the  masters  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  pen  reclaim- 
ing, throughout  the  world,  whatever  is  tlieir  own, 
in  whatever  hands,  and  in  whatever  shape  it  might 
be  now  existing.  The  Scotch  freebooter  was  warned 
upon  his  death-bed — ^rather  late,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  the  parson  had  had  a  chance  at  him — ^that  in 
another  world  all  the  people  he  had  robbed,  and  all 
the  valuables  he  had  robbed  them  of,  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle,  would  rise  up  to  bear  witness  against 
him.  "  Why  then,"  said  ne,  in  a  praiseworthy  vein 
of  restitution,  **  if  the  horses,  and  kye,  and  a'  will  be 
there,  let  ilka  shentleman  tak  her  ain,  and  Donald 
will  be  an  honest  man  again."  Now,  I  should  like 
to  be  by,  at  a  literary  judgment,  when  "  ilka  shen- 
tleman should  tak  her  ain,**  to  have  righteousness 
rigidly  laid  to  the  line,  and  see  who  would  in  fact 
turn  out  to  be  "  a  shentleman"  and  have  a  balance 
left  that  was  "  her  ain,"  and  who  would  be  a  Donald, 
left  with  nothing,  a  destitute  "b%pe$  implumi*/* 


Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  gire  back  the  foUow- 
ing  piece  of  morality  to  Rasselas,  and  indeed,  in  the 
shapne  into  which  I  am  now  going  to  put  it»  I  think 
it  will  not  be  till  then  that  he,  or  aoyoody  for  him, 
will  lay  daim  to  it 

Air—  TantM  DoodU. 

Listen  ve,  who  trust  as  tme 

All  the  dreams  of  fluicy. 
Who  with  eager  ehaoe  puimie 

Each  vain  hope  yoa  can  see, 
Who  expect  that  afre  will  pay 

All  that  voatb  may  borrow. 
And  that  all  yon  want  to  day 

Will  be  BoppUed  to-moirow. 


JOHN  ROMETK  BRODHEAD, 


^ 


Atjthob  of  a  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York," 
&o.,  18  descended  'rom  an  old  New  York  fgonily, 
the  fuioestor  of  which,  Captain  Daniel  Brodhcad, 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  was  an  officer  in  the  expe- 
dition under  Colonel  Nicolls  against  New  Nether- 
land  in  1664,  and  settled  in  £opa9,  or  Kingston, 
Ulster  county,  in  1666.  His  gmndfather,  Charles 
W.  Brodhcad,  of  Marbletown,  Ulster  county,  was 


a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  ReyoUitionary 
Anny,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Ge- 
neral Bnrgoyne  at  Saratoga.  His  father  was  the 
late  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead,  D.D.,  a  distingoiahed 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Datch  chnrch,  and 
formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Collegiate 
churches  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  N.  Bleecker  of 
Albany.  His  father  having  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1818,  to  take  charge  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  there,  Mr.  Brodhead  was 
bom  in  that  city  on  the  second  day  of  January, 
1814,  and  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the  late 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.  He  was  thoroughly 
drilled  at  grammar-schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  at  the  Albany  Academy. 
In  1826  his  father  returned  to  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Brodhead  was  prepared  for  Rutgers  College, 
of  which  he  entered  the  junior  class,  and  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1881  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Hn^ 
Marwell,  Esq.,  and  iii  1885  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise his  profession.  This  he  did  for  two  years  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Mazwell.  His  tastes,  however,  inclining  him  to 
literary  pursuits,  Mr.  Brodhead  went,  in  1887,  to 
reside  with  hisparents,  who  were  then  living  at 
Saugerties  in  Ulster  county,  where  he  occupied 
himself  diiefly  in  the  study  of  American  history. 
In  1889  he  went  to  Holland,  where  his  kinsman, 
the  late  Mr.  Harmanus  Bleecker,  was  Charge 
d*  Jffaires,  and  was  attached  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  the  Hague.  While  there  he  projected 
the  work  of  writing  the  history  of  New  York. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  had  passed 
an  act  on  the  2d  of  May,  1889,  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  procure  and  transcribe  documents  in  Europe 
relative  to  tlie  Colonial  Histoiy  of  this  State. 
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Under  this  act,  €k>Temor  Seward,  who  had  always 
xnaoifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  saocess  of  the 
measure,  commissioned  Mr.  Brodhead  as  agent  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  The  pardcnlar  objects  of  this 
agency  were  to  procure  such  additional  historical 
records  as  should  render  the  archives  of  New 
York  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible; 
and  the  agent  was  accordingly  required  to  procure 
all  papers  in  the  public  offices  of  European  govern- 
ments, in  his  juogment  ^^  relating  to  or  in  any  way 
affecting  the  cok>nial  or  other  history  of  this 
state." 

During  the  three  following  years  Mr.  Brodhead 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  die  execution  of  this 
delicate  and  responsible  duty,  and  was  laboriously 
occupied  in  searching  the  archives  of  Holland, 
England,  and  France,  tor  such  papers  as  he  thought 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
serve  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  existing  state  re- 
cords at  Albany.  In  this  work  he  received  the 
friendly  aid  and  advice  of  Mr.  Bleecker,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, Mr.  Everett,  and  General  Cass,  who  then 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  and  by  whose  intervention  the 
various  public  offices  in  those  cities  were  liberally 
opened  to  the  researches  of  the  agent. 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  was  the  procurement 
of  a  vast  collection  of  historical  documents,  con« 
sisting  of  more  than  five  thousand  separate  papers, 
and  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  colonial  authorities  of  New  York 
with  the  governments  at  home.  Many  of  these 
documents  had  never  before  been  known  to  the 
historian,  though  they  are  of  acknowledged  im- 

g>rtance.  From  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam  Mr. 
rodhead  obtained  a  collection  of  Holland  records 
which  fill  sixteen  large  volumes,  and  relate  to  the 
period  during  which  New  Netherland  was  under 
the  Dutch  dominion.  From  London  forty-seven 
volumes  were  procured,  containing  copies  of  the 
mstructions  of  the  English  government  to  its  offi- 
cers in  New  York,  and  the  reports  of  those  officers 
to  the  home  authorities,  witb.  oUier  interesting 
papers.  From  the  archives  of  the  Marine  and 
War  departments  at  Paris  seventeen  volumes 
were  collected,  which  contain,  besides  many  other 
documents  relating  to  Canada  in  connexion  with 
New  York,  most  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  Generals  Dieskan,  Montcalm,  and  Vau- 
dreuil. 

With  this  rich  harvest  Mr.  Brodhead  came  back 
to  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1844;  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  after  carefully  exanuning  the  collection, 
pronounced  that  ^^  the  ship  in  which  he  returned 
was  more  richly  freighted  with  new  materials  for 
American  history  than  any  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic.''  Mr.  Brodhead  was  immediately  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  at  its  fortietli  anniversary,  which 
took  place  on  the  20th  November,  1844.  This 
address,  which  embodied  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Brodhead's  researches  in  Europe, 
was  published  by  the  society,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  festival  which  ifollowed,  on  which 
occasion  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Albert  Gallatin 
met  in  pubhc  for  the  last  time. 

In  February,  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead,  having  de- 
posited his  transcripts  in  the  secretary's  office, 
submitted  his  final  report  as  historic^  agent, 
which  was  laid  before  Uie  Legislature  by  a  message 


fi?om  Governor  "Wright,  and  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  Senate  as  document  No.  47  of  that  session. 
This  report  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
researches  of  the  agent,  and  also  a  full  analytical 
catalogue  of  the  several  docmnents  comprised  in 
the  eighty  volumes  of  Mr.  Brodhead^s  collection. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  all  these  documents 
are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  ten  large  quarto 
volumes,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  on 
the  80th  of  March,  1849. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Mi- 
nister to  Great  Britain  in  1846,  President  Polk,  at 
his  request,  commissioned  Mr.  Brodhead  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  London. 
Therehe  remained,  until  both  minister  and  secre- 
tary were  recalled  by  President  Taylor  in  1849. 
On  his  return  to  New  York,  Mr.  Brodhead  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  he  had  so  long  meditated,  the  HUtory  of 
the  Stats  of  New  York^  the  first  volume  of  which, 
embracing  the  period  under  the  Dutch,  from  1609 
to  1664,  was  published  bv  the  Harpers  early  in 
1853.    This  book  was  well  received  by  the  public. 

The  extensive  stores  of  original  material  col- 
lected by  the  author  enabled  him  to  present  many 
curious  and  important  facts  of  picturesque  and  local 
interest  for  the  first  time,  while  the  main  progress 
of  the  work  unfolded  the  pecuHar  commerci^  re- 
strictive system  of  trading  nionopolv,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  West  India  Company,  and  the  domestic 
institution  of  the  patroonshipe,  which,  at  first  the 
protection,  soon  became  an  impediment  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  colony.  The  various  political  and 
social  infiuences  of  the  New  Netherlands  present- 
ing the  earnest,  liberal,  and  popular  elements  of 
the  home  country,  are  exhibited  with  care  and 
fidelity  to  the  manuscript  and  other  authorities 
which  are  constantly  referred  to,  and  passages  of 
which  are  frequently  embroidered  in  the  text. 
The  remaining  distribution  of  the  subject  by  the 
author,  embraces  the  three  4)eriods  from  1664  to 
the  cession  of  Canada  in  1768,  from  that  date  to 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789,  and 
thence  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  Mr.  Brodhead  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Pierce  Naval  Officer  of  the 
rort  and  Distri ct  of  New  York.  While  his  official 
duties  engross  the  most  of  his  time,  he  does  not 
neglect  the  prosecution  of  his  history,  nor  with- 
draw his  attention  from  hterary  labors.  Among 
other  tilings  of  this  nature  he  prepared  and  deh- 
vered,  by  special  request,  an  address  on  the  Com- 
mercial History  of  New  York,  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Clinton  Hall  in  Astor  Place  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1854.  This  address  was  published  by  the 
association. 

In  the  sprinff  of  1855  Mr.  Brodhead  received 
firom  the  President  the  appointment  of  Consul-Ge- 
neral  of  the  United  States  at  Japan.  This  office, 
however,  he  did  not  accept;  and  he  still  holds 
the  post  of  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

LOUIB  LEORAND  NOBLE 

Was  bom  in  the  vale  of  tlie  Butternut  Creek  in 
Otsego  county.  New  York,  in  1 8 1 2.  He  passed  his 
early  years  in  rural  life  and  its  associations  at  this 
place  and  in  western  New  York,  when  he  removed 
with  his  parents,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Michigan 
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Territor;,  then  oc»isiilereil  Id  the  re^on  of  the 
Far  West.  The  family  •ettlament  was  on  the 
Hnron  rirer,  ia  the  inidat  of  the  primitive  and 
Bofettered  iuBnences  of  a  world  of  natoral  beaut;, 
well  adapted  to  graft  on  the  heart  of  an  ingennou^ 
•oaoeptible  jonth,  a  lifoloiig  lore  of  nature,  Thi-' 
Tigoruiu  existence,  combining  the  toils  of  n 
fronUer  residence  wth  tlio  sports  of  the  field,  sup- 

filied  the  stock  of  poetical  aswciations  rinc« 
iberallv  interwoven  with  the  author's  proae  and 
poetical  com pofdti one.  In  the  midat  of  the  labors 
of  the  field,  inspired  bj  the  bouliB  which  had  fallen 
in  his  way,  he  penned  verses  and  planned  various 
oomprehenaive  poetical  schemes.  From  this  at 
once  tuihtome  and  visiunary  life  he  was  called  by 
tiie  death  of  his  father  to  a  survey  of  the  actual 
vorid.  He  applied  hiiuself  resolutely  to  study, 
and  havieg  pursued  the  course  of  instmotion  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  wax  in 
1840  admitted  to  unltra.  He  abont  this  time 
pnblitihed  a  few  poems,  Pneattm  in  tlie  New 
World,  and  Jt'imaAinin  in  Orahani'sMafftune,  both 
Indian  romances,  andpure  in  ventiiinsof  the  author, 
farther  with  a  number  uf  misoellaneouB  deficrip- 
ttvepoema. 


=>^^^^^tL^  c/fo^^^'^^^ 
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After  his  ordination,  Ur.  Noble  was  settled  for 
a  time  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  parish  on  the 
Albemarle  river.     Still  devoted  to  nature,  he 

AUeghaniea.  In  1S44  he  became  rector  of  a 
church  at  Catskill,  on  the  Hadion,  where  Le 
enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  artist 
Cole ;  the  two  friends  being  drawn  to  each  other 
by  a  common  love  of  nature  and  poetical  sympa- 
thies. An  ample  record  of  this  intercourse  is  pre- 
served in  Hr.  Noble's  eloquent  memorial  of  his 
companion,  modestly  bearing  its  title  from  the 
artist's  chief  pictures.  The  Count  of  Empire, 
Voyage  qf  L'fe,  and  other  Pieturet  ^  Thomae 
Cole,  N.A.,  with  SeUelioiu  Jrom  ha  Letttrt  and 
Miteellarteou*  Wntingt:  illiitlrattve  <^  hii  i'/t. 


Charaettr  and  Omivi.  Mr.  Cole  £ed  in  1848, 
and  this  work  was  undertaken,  with  fall  poaseMJon 
of  his  numerous  manuscripts,  shortly  after.  It 
did  not,  however,  ^>pear  from  the  press  t^  IB6S. 
Its  best  choJiMteriBtio  is  its  sympathy  with  tha 
genius  of  ita  subject.  It  may  pass  for  an  aiito- 
biogn^hy  of  the  artist,  so  faitlifolly  is  his  apirit 
ropi-esented  by  a  kindred  mind. 

Hr.  Noble,  in  IBM,  removed  to  Chicaga, 
Illinois,  where  he  is  at  present  rector  of  a  pariah. 

His  poems  are  numerooa,  existing,  we  bdievs, 
more  largely  in  manuscript  than  in  print  They 
are  marked  by  thdrfaithnil  description  of  nature, 
and  a  dreamy,  poetical  spirit,  in  harmony  with 
the  landscape. 


Oh,  what  a  still,  bright  night! — the  dropping  d«w 

Wakes  startling  echoes  m  the  sleeping  wood: 

The  round-topped  groves  aeroa  yon  polished  lake 

Beneath  a  mooD-ligbt  glory  seera  to  bend. 

But,  harkl — what  sound — out  of  the  dewy  deep, 

How  like  a  £uH>ff  bugle'i  ahrillest  note 

It  sinks  into  the  liitening  wilderneM. 

A  Swan— 1  know  her  by  the  trumpet-tone: 

Wingins  her  airy  woy  in  the  cool  heaven. 

Piping  her  mi^lnight  melody,  she  comee. 

Beautiful  bird! — at  tliis  myiterioui  hour 

Why  on  the  vtng,  with  chant  so  wild  and  shrill  I — 

The  loon,  most  wakeful  of  the  water-fowl. 

Sung  out  her  last  good-night  an  hoar  ago  ; 

Midway,  she  uls  upon  the  glnmy  cove, 

Whist  H  the  floating  lily  at  her  aide, 

Ths  puipte-piuioned  hem,  that  loves  to  fan. 

At  evening  late,  u  thin  and  chill  an  air, 

With  the  irild-duek  ii  nodding  in  the  reeds, 

Fnght«ned,  perchance,  from  solitary  haunt. 

At  grany  isle,  or  silver-eaiided  bank. 

By  twrkmg  foi,  now,  heedleea  of  ahinn, 

With  thy  own  music  and  itc  echo  pleased. 

Thou  saii'st,  at  random,  on  the  atrial  tide. 

Lone  minstrel  of  the  night,  if  such  thou  roameet. 

His  own  who  would  not  wish  thy  strong  white 

Whether  thou  wheel'st  into  a  thinner  air. 

Or  sbk'st  aslant  to  regions  of  tlie  dew, 
Hov  ■pirit>Iike  thy  bngle-tonea  must  seem. 
In  whispers  dying  in  the  upper  deep — 
How  sweet  the  meilow  echoes,  coming  up, 
Like  answering  calls,  to  tempt  thee  down  lo  rest  1 
And  hither,  baply,  thou  wilt  bend  thy  neck 
To  shake  thv  quills  and  bathe  thy  snowy  breast  . 
"nil  morn,  if  thy  down-glancinff  eye  catch  not 
Thy  BtartliiJg  image  riwng  in  the  late. 
Lone  wanderer,  Uiat  see'st.  from  thy  far  height. 
The  dark  land  set  with  many  a  8lar*bright  poud, 
Ahght:— thou  wilt  not  find  a  lovelier  rest. 
Lilies,  lilie  thy  own  fcalhery  bosom  fair. 
Lie  thick  OS  stars  around  ita  sheltenjig  uiea. 
Fearlees,  among  them,  as  their  guardian  queen, 
Tfeath  over-bonding  branches  ahalt  thon  glide, 
-J.  .L.i:_  J (,jg  ^^  ^^^^ 

thee  to  UK  wing, 
sounds  thy  voice,  and  thou  art  nigh : — 
From  central  sky  thy  clarion  music  falls, 
Oh,  what  a  mystic  power  hath  one  wild  throat, 
Vocal,  at  midnight,  in  the  depths  of  heaven  F — 
What  soothing  harmonies  the  trembling  air 
Through  the  etherinl  halls  may  breathe,  that  ear 
Which  asks  no  echo— the  internal  ear. 
Alone  cau  list    But,  bark,  how  hill  and  dell 
Catch  up  the  falUng  melody  !    They  come. 
The  dulcet  echoes  from  the  hollow  woods, 
Like  music  of  their  own :  while  lingering  in 
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Twm  misty  Ides,  tUal  i^Ust  fTrnphomea. 

It  bath  atnuige  might  to  thrill  eocEi  living  heart. 

The  weary  haater,  liatening  with  hushed  breatli, 

A*  Die  eweet  toues  vith  hii  Bctuatiooa  pU;, 

A  gentle  tingling  feels  in  every  »ein, 

Aim  all  forgets  his  home  and  toilsome  hnnt. 

Eiver,  tliat  Unliest  ia  ooe  sparklinE  chain 

The  orescent  Utea  aiid  poads  of  Waahtenug, 

For  ever  be  thy  darkening  oaks  uncut ; 

Thy  plains  unfurroved  and  thy  meads  unmovnl 

Thiit  thy  wild  singing-birds,  unscared,  may  bUad, 

Daily,  vith  thine,  their  own  free  minstrelsy. 

And  nightly,  voke  thy  silent  solitudcd. 

Bird  of  the  tireless  vring.  thou  wilt  not  stoop; 

Thine  eye  ia  on  the  burder  of  Uie  sky, 

Bkirted,  perchance,  by  Huron  or  Eit  <Jlair. 

The  chasing  mnonbeajiu,  glancing  on  tliy  plumes, 

Heveal  thee  now  a  thing  of  life  and  light. 

Lessening  and  sinking  in  the  mijitleeB  blue. 

lliere,  thoD  art  lost — thy  bugle-tones  ore  bushed  t- 

Tiuble  (he  wood-vaults  with  far-dropping  dew : 

Tet,  in  mine  ear  thy  last  notes  linger  still ; 

And,  like  the  elose  of  aigtnnt  mosic  mild. 

Die,  with  a  pleasing  uulneas,  ou  my  heart 


HESBT  HOBUAK 
Mb,  Hitdsos  was  born  Jannary  28,  1814,  in  the 
town  of  Comivull,  Addison  Comity,  Vermont. 
The  first  eightoon  years  of  his  life  were  mainly 

rt  on  the  farm  and  iu  the  commou  school, 
his  early  religious  instruction  ho  was  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Jedediali  Bushnell,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  '*  &  minister  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
laad  school,  a  vMierable  and  excellent  man,  a 
somewhat  stiff  and  rigid  Calvinist,  inileed,  but  , 
well  &aoght  with  the  beat  qoalities  of  a  Christian  ' 

Sutor  and  gentleman."  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
[r.  Hndson  removed  to  Miildlehmy,  a  town  ad- 
joining OomwaD,  where  he  became  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Ira  Alien,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
trade  of  conch -making.  Here  he  continued  as 
apprentice  and  jonrneyinan  abont  four  y^.-an, 
when  he  resolved  to  secnre  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
lege educotiiin.  He  began  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  fkll  of  16S5,  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  Middlebnry  College  the  following  August, 
and  was  graduated  in  1340.  Ilia  next  three  years 
were  spent  in  leaching  at  the  South,  one  year  at 
Kentucky,  and  two  years  in  HmitsTille,  Akbama. 
Having  early  ooqaired  a  taat«  for  r^ing,  and 
eepeciidly  occapied  bim^lf  with  the  stady  of 
Shakespeare,  he  found  Ijme  to  write  ont  a  coarse 
of  lectnrm  on  his  favorite  anthor,  which  he  first 
delivered  at  Huntaville,  and  shortly  after  at  Mo- 
bile, in  the  winter  of  1S43-1.  The  next  spring 
he  repeated  the  course  at  Cincinnati.  Indaced 
by  his  success  in  these  places  he  visited  Boston 
the  following  winter,  where  the  lectures  wore 
listene;!  to  by  large  and  intelligent;  audiences, 
bringing  the  author  both  tame  and  proSt.  The 
first  result  was  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
pecnniary  obli^tions  to  the  friends  by  whose  aid 
lie  had  been  assisted  while  in  ooll^t^.  The  lectures 
were  repeated  in  New  Torlt,  Philndelphia,  and 
Other  dtJea  with  varying  sncoess,  and  finally  ap- 
peared from  the  preea  «f  Baker  and  Scritner,  in 
New  York,  in  1848. 

Mr.  Hudson's  early  religions  views  had  onder- 
fjone  considerable  change  from  the  Congregational- 
urn  in  which  be  was  brought  up,  when  in  1844  he 
beosme  aoqnainted  in  Boston  with  the  Ute  Dr. 


^  .^A;i~^-^ 


William  Crowell,  who  had  then  jnst  entered  on 
his  ininisl«rial  work  in  the  parish  of  the  Advent. 
Earnestly  attached  ta  the  man  and  his  doctrinea, 
Mr.  Hudson  become  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  long  after  a  cauclidate  fur  orders  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  wna  ordained  by 
Bishop  Whittingbnm,  in  Trinity  Church,  in  1849. 

The  followingyeer,  at  thesoiioitfltion  of  Messrs. 
Unnroe  and  Co.,  uf  Boston,  he  engaged  to  edit 
the  worts  of  flhakespiiore  in  eleven  volumei,  on 
the  phin  and  in  the  style  of  the  Cbiswiok  edition 
published  in  1826.  This  work  is  now  in  course 
of  oompietion,  liavirig  reached  its  eiglith  volume, 
the  publication  having  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  elaborate  care  besTOwed  upon  it  by  the 
eililor,  and  the  necessity  he  has  been  under  of 
associating  nith  it  more  remunerating  pursuits. 
The  chief  points  in  the  edition  are  a  thorough 
revision  and  restoration  of  the  text  according  to 
the  ancient  copies,  notm  carefully  selected  and 
compactly  written,  and  an  Introduction,  histori- 
cal, nibliographical,  and  critical,  to  each  play. 

In  November,  1852,  Mr.  Hndson  became  party 
to  an  arrangement  t«  edit  the  Churchman  news- 
paper in  New  York.  He  entered  upon  the  woik, 
which  he  diiohargeil  witU  eminent  ability,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1B&8,  and  continued  in  it  till 
September  9, 18C4,  when  he  withdrew  In  conse- 
quence of  what  seemed  to  him  nnreasonable  en- 
croachments of  the  proprietor  upon  his  province. 

In  addition  to  theae  editorial  and  Other  labors, 
Mr.  Hudson  has  written  a  number  of  elaborate 
articles  in  the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals, 
including  Tfum^kti  on  EdacaCi<ni,-in  the  Dwno- 
cratic  Keview,*  a  paper  which  contains  the  snb- 
stance  of  a  well  digested  volume ;  On  Lord 
MahoiCt  and  Maeaulay't  HatorUt,  an  essay  on 
Th«  Eig\tSouTcti  o/Mryral  and  Political  Knom- 
Udfa,  in  the  Church  Review ;  and  a  masterly  re- 
view of  Bailey's  Festns  in  the  American  Whig 
Review.  In  I6S0  Mr.  Hudson  published  a  ser- 
mon. Old  Wi/ia  in  Old  BoUUt,  originally  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  Boston. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hudson  is  marked  by  a  oer- 
t^n  ragged  strength  and  qu^ntnens;  occasion- 
ally reminding  the  rea<ler,  in  its  construction  and 
the  analytical  subtleties  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle, 
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of  the  old  school  of  Engfiflh  theological  writing. 
His  oomi>osition  is  labored,  sinewy,  and  profound. 
As  a  moralist  his  views  are  liberal  and  enlarged, 
while  opposed  as  fiu*  as  possible  to  mandlin  phi- 
lanthropy and  sentimentality.  As  a  critic  of 
8hakespeare  he  is  acute,  philosophical,  reveren- 
tial ;  following  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  re- 
producing from  the  heart  of  the  subject  the  ele- 
ments of  the  author^s  characters,  which  are 
drawn  out  in  a  fine  amplificaticm. 


1!HX  WBU>  BISIUBB— FlOlf  TBI  tMCTUKBS  OH 

The  Weird  Bisters  are  the  creatures  not  of  any  pre- 
existing BuperstitioD,  but  purely  of  Shakespeare's 
own  mind.  They  are  altogether  unlike  any  thine 
else  that  art  or  superstition  ever  invented.  The  ola 
witches  of  northern  mythology  would  not  have  an- 
swered the  poet's  purpose;  those  could  only  act 
upon  men,— these  act  within  them ;  those  opposed 
themselves  against  human  will, — ^these  identify  them- 
selves with  it ;  those  could  inflict  injury, — these  in- 
flict guilt;  those  oould  work  men's  physical  ruin,— 
these  win  men  to  work  their  own  spiritual  ruin. 
Macbeth  cannot  resist  them,  because  they  take  from 
him  the  very  will  and  spirit  of  resistance.    Their 

{>ower  takes  bold  of  him  like  a  fascination  of  hell: 
t  seems  as  terrible  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of  origi- 
nal sin ;  insuring  the  commission  of  crime,  not  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  for  then  it  would  be  no  crime, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact  In  using  them, 
Shakespeare  but  borrowed  the  drapery  of  pre-exist- 
ing superstition  to  secure  faith  in  an  entirely  new 
ereation.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
human  belief  he  was  thus  enabled  to  enlist  the  ser- 
vices of  old  credulity  in  favor  of  agents  or  instrn- 
mentB  suited  to  his  peculiar  purpose. 

The  Weird  Sisters  are  a  combination  of  the  ter- 
rible and  the  grotesque,  and  hold  the  mind  in  sus- 
pense between  laughter  and  fear.  Resembling  old 
women  save  that  they  have  long  beards,  they  bubble 
up  into  human  shi^e,  but  are  free  from  all  human 
relations;  without  age,  or  sex,  or  kin ;  without  birth, 
or  death ;  passionless  and  motionless;  anomalous  alike 
in  looks,  in  action,  and  in  speech ;  nameless  them- 
selves, and  doing  nameless  deeds.  Coleridge  de- 
scribes them  as  the  imaginative  divorced  from  the 
ffood ;  and  this  description,  to  one  who  understands 
it,  expresses  their  nature  better  than  any  thing  else 
I  have  seen.  Qifted  wit^  the  powers  of  prescience 
and  prophecy,  their  predictions  seem  replete  with  an 
indescribable  charm  which  works  their  own  fulfil- 
ment, so  as  almost  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
they  predestinate  or  produce,  or  only  foresee  and 
foretell  the  subsequent  events. 
Such  OS  they  are, — 

So  withered  sod  eo  wild  In  tbelr  sttire ; 
Tbat  look  not  like  the  Inbabltants  o'  the  etrth. 
And  yet  are  on% — 

such  is  the  language  in  which  they  mutter  their 
horrid  incantations.  It  is,  if  such  a  thing  be  pos- 
sible or  imaginable,  the  poetry  of  hell,  and  seems 
dripping  with  the  very  dews  of  the  pit  A  wondrous 
potency,  like  the  fumes  of  their  charmed  pot,  seems 
stealing  over  our  minds  as  they  compound  the  in- 
gredients of  their  hell-broth.  In  the  materials 
which  make  up  the  contents  of  their  cauldron,  such 
as 

Toad,  that  nnder  co1de»t  stone. 
Days  and  nights  bast  thirty-ooe 
Sweltered  venom,  sleeping  got; 
Witch's  mammy  ;  maw  and  golf 
Of  the  ravined  salt-sea  shark ; 
Boot  of  hemlock,  digged  1'  the  dark ; 
Idver  of  blaspheming  Jew  ; 
Chdl  of  goat ;  and  slips  of  rew, 
SUvered  Id  the  moon  s  eelipae ; 


Koee  of  Tnrfc.  and  Tartar's  Ifps; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-delirered  by  a  drab : 

aow's  blood,  that  bath  eaten 

Ber  nine  fhrrow ;  grease  that*s  sweeten 
From  the  morderer's  gibbet ;-~ 

there  is  a  stran^^e  confusion  of  the  natural  and  su- 
pernatural, which  serves  to  enchant  and  bewilder 
the  mind  into  passiveness.  Our  very  ignorance  of 
any  physical  efficacy  or  tendency  in  the  substances 
'and  conditions  here  specified,  only  enhjuices  to  our 
imagination  their  moral  potency ;  so  that  they  seem 
more  powerful  over  the  soul  inasmuch  as  they  are 
powerless  over  the  body. — ^Tlie  Weird  Sisters,  in- 
deed, and  tXL  that  belong  to  them,  are  but  poetical 
impersonations  of  evil  influences :  they  are  the  im- 
aginative, irresponsible  af;ents  or  instruments  of 
the  devil;  capanle  of  inspiring  guilt,  but  not  of  in- 
curring it ;  in  and  through  whom  all  the  powers  of 
their  chief  seem  bent  up  to  the  acoomplisnment  of  a 
g^ven  purpose.  But  with  all  their  essential  wicked- 
ness there  is  nothing  gross,  or  vulgar,  or  sensual 
about  thena.  They  ore  the  very  purity  of  sin  in- 
carnate ;  the  vestal  virgins,  so  to  speak,  of  hell ; 
radiant  with  a  sort  of  inverted  holiness;  fearful 
anomalies  in  body  and  soul,  in  whom  every  thing 
seems  reversed;  whose  elevation  is  downwards; 
whose  dn^  is  sin ;  whose  religion  is  wickedness ;  and 
the  law  of  whose  being  is  vi^ati<m  of  law  I  Unlike 
the  Furies  of  Eschylus,  they  are  petrific,  not  to  the 
senses,  but  to  the  thoughts.  At  first,  indeed,  on 
merely  looking  at  them,  we  can  hardly  keep  from 
langhirg,  so  uncouth  and  grotesque  is  their  appear- 
ance :  but  afterwards,  on  looking  into  them,  we  find 
them  terrible  beyond  description ;  and  the  more  we 
look  into  them,  uie  more  terrible  do  they  become; 
the  blood  almost  curdling  in  our  veins  ss,  dancing 
and  singing  their  infernal  glees  over  embryo  murders^ 
they  unfold  to  our  thou|^tsthe  eold,  passionlcea,  in- 
exhaustible malignity  and  deformity  of  their  natura 

In  beings  thus  made  and  thus  mannered ;  in  their 
fantastical  and  unearthly  aspect,  awakening  mixed 
emotions  of  terror  and  mirth ;  in  their  ominous  re- 
serve and  oracular  brevity  of  speech,  so  fitted  at 
once  to  overeome  scepticism,  to  sharpen  curiosity, 
and  to  feed  ambitious  hopes ;  in  the  cireumstancea 
of  their  prophetic  greeting,  a  blasted  heath,  as  a  spot 
deserted  by  nature  and  socred  to  infernal  oii^es, — 
the  influences  of  the  place  thus  falling  in  with  the 
supernatural  style  and  matter  of  their  discourses;  in 
all  this  we  recognise  a  peculiar  adaptedness  to  gene- 
rate even  in  the  strongest  minds  a  belief  in  their  pre- 
dictions 

What  effect,  then,  do  the  Weird  Sisters  have  on 
the  action  of  the  play  ?  Are  their  discourses  necea- 
sary  to  the  enacting  of  the  subsequent  crimes?  and, 
if  so,  are  they  necessary  os  the  cause,  or  only  aa 
the  condition  of  those  crimes?  Do  they  operate  to 
deprave,  or  only  to  develope  the  characters  brought 
under  their  influence  ?  In  a  word,  do  tliey  create 
the  evil  heart,  or  only  untie  the  evil  hands?  These 
questions  have  been  variously  answered  by  criticsw 
Kot  to  dwell  on  these  various  answers,  it  seems  to 
me  tolerably  clear,  that  the  agency  of  the  Weird 
Sisters  extends  only  to  the  inspiring  of  confidence  in 
what  they  predict  This  confidence  they  awaken 
in  Banquo  equally  as  in  Macbeth ;  yet  the  only  ef- 
fect of  their  proceedings  on  Banquo  is  to  try  and 
prove  his  virtue.  The  fair  inference,  then,  is,  that 
they  furnish  the  motives,  not  the  principles  of  action  j 
and  these  motives  are  of  course  to  good  or  to  bad, 
according  to  the  several  preformations  and  predis- 
positions of  character  whereon  they  operate.  But 
what  relation  does  motive  bear  to  action  ?  On  this 
point,  too,  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  much  of 
needless  confusion.    Now  moral  action,  like  vision. 


E.  U.  CHAFIN. 


nrMappoMi  two  Uusgs,  ■  oondition  and  &  cause, 
ugbt  and  viinal  puw<!r  mm  both  indUpeoiable  to 
li^t;  there  con  bw  DO  visioDwithoat  light;  yet  tlie 
eanu  of  viiian.  aa  every  body  know*,  is  the  vUuel 
power  pre-eiiatiug;  in  the  eye.  Neither  can  we 
walk  without  an  area  to  walk  npoD  ;  jet  nobodj,  1 
■appoae,  would  pronoiuea  that  area  the  eaOM  of 
our  walking.  On  the  oontryy,  that  «aiue  a  ob- 
TioDsly  within  ounelresi  it  liea  in  our  own  innate 
mobility ;  and  the  area  ia  neceaeary  obIv  aa  the  condi- 
tion of  our  walking.  In  like  manner  both  will  and 
moUve  are  indiapensable  to  moral  aotion.  We  can- 
not aet  without  motiTca,  say  more  than  we  oan 
breathe  without  air ;  yet  the  cacue  of  oar  aating  liea 
in  oertaJD  powen  and  principlea  within  lu.  As, 
therefure,  viiion  apringa  from  the 
power  with  ''  '  ' 
ofwillwith 

in  holding motivea reaponaible  farinir actions,  would 
do  well  to  recnember,  that  motive*  can  avail  but 
little  alter  all  without  aometbing  to  be  moved. 

One  oi  the  neceMary  condition*  of  our  noting,  in 
all  oaaea.  u  a  belief  io  the  possibility  and  even  the 
practicability  of  what  we  undertake.  However  ar> 
dent  and  lawleeg  may  be  our  desire  of  a  given  ob- 
ject, still  a  conviction  of  the  impo«ibility  of  reach- 
ing It  necessarily  precluda  all  efforta  to  reach  it. 
&o  fully  are  we  persuaded  thnt  we  oannot  Jump 
over  the  moon,  that  we  do  not  even  wish,  much  lees 
attempt  to  do  it  Oenerally,  indeed,  Bpprehennons 
and  assurance!  more  or  lees  strong  of  failure  and 

Ciishment  in  criminal  attempts  operate  to  throw  us 
k  upon  better  principles  of  action;  we  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  ;nnd  from  the  danger  nnd  difficulty 
of  indulging  evil  and  unlawful  desires,  fall  back  upon 
such  aa  are  lawful  and  good;  wherein,  to  our  sur- 
prise, nature  often  rewards  ns  with  for  greater  plea- 
sures than  we  hod  anticipated  from  the  opposite 
course.  He  who  removes  those  apprehensious  and 
BSiuranees  from  nny  wicked  cnternnse,  and  convin- 
eca  ui  of  Its  safety  and  practicability,  may  be  justly 
said  to  Airnwh  us  mntives  to  engage  in  it ;  that  is, 
hs  gives  ns  the  eonditions  upon  which,  bnt  not  the 
priuciplea  from  which,  oar  actions  proceed ;  and 
therefore  does  not,  properly  speaking,  deprave,  but 


only  developes  our  character.  For  eiampli 
bition  ilaelf,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  by  any 
higher  principles,  are  eontained  the  elements  of  all 
the  crime*  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
its  objects.  I  say  successful  prosecution;  for  such 
ambition  is.  from  its  nature,  regardless  of  every 
thing  but  the  chanaea  of  defeat:  so  that  nothing  less 
than  the  eonvietion  or  the  apprehension  that  crimes 
will  not  succeed,  can  prevent  such  amlHtioD  frcna 
emfdoying  them. 

E.  aCHAPIN 

Was  bom  in  UniDn  Yillage,  Washington  Oonntj, 
Nbw  York,  December  29, 1814,  His  Brst  studies 
were  given  to  the  Inw,  but  he  soon  bocame  en- 
gaged in  the  miniHlry.  He  was  settled  first  over 
a  congregation  at  fiichmond,  Ya^  in  1 838,  and 
subsequently  from  IS40  to  IE^6  was  stationed  at 
Cliarlestown  and  Boston.  In  1648  he  became  a 
resident  of  Xew  York,  and  is  now  pontor  of  the 
Fourth  Universaliat  Society  in  the  city,  oooupy- 
ing  the  edifioe  in  Broadway,  re-erected  fur  the 
oonfregatloa  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows. 

Itr.  Chanin's  chiel',  repotation  ie  as  a  pnlpit 
orator  and  leotnrer,  his  lycenin  engagements  ex- 
tending through  the  oonntry.  His  style  is  mark- 
ed by  its  poetical  fervor  and  freqnent  happy  illus- 
trations, and  an  Ingenious  vein  of  thoogbt.  Hie 
delivery  is  cahn  and  winning. 


(^      c^.  -^^^^2^^^;;^  \ 


Ilia  chief  pnblioations  are  of  a  praotioal  devo- 
tional character,  bearing  the  tftlea,  EmmofCom- 
mvnion;  Oroien  of  Thvmi;  A  Token  Jbr  the 
Sorrowing  ;  Diaeowta  on  the  Lord't  Prayer  and 
Ike  BeatU'udai;  Charactert  in  th«  OotpeU,  iUu»- 
trating  Phiut»  of  Character  at  the  Fraent  Day. 
In  1853  and  in  1864  he  published  Moral  Asput* 
ef  City  Life,  and  Humanity  in  the  City — two 
series  of  Lis  courses  on  ttipics  of  sociul  life ;  fa- 
shions, amuscmenta,  and  vicee;  the  relation  of 
machinery  and  labor,  wealth  and  poverty  ;  the 
temptations  to  crime,  and  other  themes  of  a  simi- 
lar characUr,  which  ore  exhibited  in  a  philoso- 
phical, devotional  spirit,  with  equal  e 
and  kindliness. 


mark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dead  speak  to  ns, 
and  commune  with  us,  through  the  teorkt  ickich  ihry 
have  lefl  btkind  them.  As  the  islands  of  the  sea  are 
the  built  up  casements  of  myriads  of  departs  J  lives ; 
OS  the  earth  ilaelf  is  a  great  catacomb ;  so  we,  who 
live  and  move  upon  its  surface,  inherit  the  produc- 
tions and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  dead.  They  have 
bequeathed  to  us  by  far  the  loiter  portion  of  all 
that  iufluencea  our  thouglita,  or  mingles  with  the 
oiKumstances  of  our  doily  lif&  We  walk  through 
the  streets  they  laid  out.  We  inhabit  the  houses 
they  built.  We  practise  the  customs  they  esta- 
blished. We, gather  wisdom  from  the  books  they 
wrote.  We  pluck  the  ripe  clusters  of  their  expe. 
rieuce.  We  boast  in  their  achievements.  And  by 
these  they  speak  to  us.  Every  device  and  inSuence 
they  hnve  loft  behind  telle  their  story,  and  is  a  voice 
of  the  dead.  Wa  feel  this  more  impressively  when 
we  enter  the  customary  place  of  one  recently  de- 
parted, and  look  around  apon  his  work.  The  half- 
finished  labor,  the  uteusila  hastily  thrown  aside,  the 
material  that  exercised  liis  care  and  received  bis 
last  touch,  all  express  him  and  seem  alive  with  his 


day.  How  touching  are  those  sketched  forme,  those 
nnBlled  outlines,  in  that  picture  which  employed  so 
folly  the  tiuM  and  genius  of  the  great  artist — Bel- 
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Bhanar^s  Feast!  In  the  incomplete  proceea,  the 
transition-Btate  of  an  idea  from  its  conception  to  its 
realization,  we  are  brought  closer  to  the  mind  of  the 
artist ;  we  detect  its  springs  and  hidden  workings^ 
and  therefore  feel  its  reality  more  than  in  the  finish- 
ed effort  And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  nre  more 
impressed  at  beholding  the  work  just  left  than  in 

Oupon  one  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  aban- 
Havinff  had  actual  communion  with  the 
contriving  miua,  we  recognise  its  presence  more 
readily  iu  its  production ;  or  else  the  recency  of  the 
departure  heightens  the  expressiveness  with  which 
everything  speaks  of  the  departed.  The  dead  child's 
castH)ff  garment,  the  toy  just  tossed  aside,  startles  us 
as  though  with  bis  renewed  presence.  A  year  hence 
they  will  suggest  him  to  us^  but  with  a  different 
effect 

But  though  not  with  such  an  impressive  tone,  yet 
just  as  much,  in  fact,  do  the  productions  of  those 
long  gone  spenk  to  us.  Their  mindt  are  ex]>re8eed 
there,  and  hviiig  voice  can  do  little  more,  ^ay,  we 
are  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them 
than  was  possessed  by  their  contemporaries.  The 
work  they  leave  behmd  them  is  the  tumrtotal  of 
their  lives — expresses  their  ruling  passion — ^reveals, 
perhaps,  their  real  sentiment  To  the  eyes  of  those 
placea  on  the  stage  with  them,  they  walked  ns  in  a 
show,  and  each  life  was  a  narrative  gradually  un- 
folding itselfi  We  discover  the  moral  We  see 
the  results  of  that  completed  history.  We  judge 
the  quality  and  value  of  that  life  by  the  residuum. 
As  **  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  so 
one  may  be  misconceived  in  his  own  time,  both  to 
his  undue  disparagement  and  his  undue  exaltation ; 
therefore,  can  another  age  better  write  his  bio- 
graphy than  his  own.  His  work,  his  permanent 
result,  speaks  for  him  better,  at  least  truer,  than  he 
spoke  for  himself  The  rich  man's  wealth,  the  sump- 
tuous property,  the  golden  pile  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him — by  it,  being  deaa,  does  he  not  yet  speak 
to  us  ?  Have  we  not,  in  that  gorgeous  result  of 
toiling  days  and  anxious  niffhts,  of  brain-swent  and 
soul-rack,  the  man  himself,  the  cardinal  purpose,  the 
very  life  of  his  soul  f  which  we  might  have  sur- 
mised while  he  lived  and  wrought,  but  which,  now 
that  it  remains  the  whole  sum  ai;d  substance  of  his 
mortal  beinff,  speaks  far  more  emphatically  than 
could  any  other  voice  he  might  have  used.  The  ex- 
pressive lineaments  of  the  marble,  the  pictured  can- 
vass, the  immortal  poem — by  it,  penitu,  being  dend, 
yet  speaketh.  To  us,  and  not  to  its  own  time,  is  un- 
noarued  the  wealth  of  its  thought  and  the  glory  of 
its  inspiration.  When  it  is  gone — when  its  lips  are 
silent,  and  its  heart  still — then  is  revealed  the  che- 
rished secret  over  which  it  toiled,  which  was  elabo- 
rated from  the  living  alembic  of  the  soul,  tlirough 
gainftd  days  and  weary  nights — ^the  sentiment 
which  could  not  find  expression  to  contemporaries — 
the  gift,  the  greatness,  the  lyric  power,  which  was 
disguised  and  unknown  so  long.  Who,  that  has 
communed  with  the  work  of  such  a  spirit,  has 
not  felt  in  every  line  that  thrilled  his  soul,  in  every 
wondrous  lineament  that  stamped  itself  upon  his 
memory  for  ever,  that  the  dead  can  speak,  yea,  that 
they  have  voices  which  speak  most  truly,  most  em- 
phatically, when  they  are  dead  f  So  does  Industry 
■peak,  in  its  noble  monuments,  its  precious  fruits  I 
So  does  Maternal  Affection  speak,  in  a  chord  that 
vibrates  in  the  hardest  heart,  in  the  pure  and  better 
sentiment  of  after-year&  So  does  Pairiotiam  speak, 
in  the  soil  liberated  and  enriched  by  its  sufferings. 
So  does  the  Martyr  speak,  in  the  truth  which  tri- 
umphs by  his  sacrince.  So  does  the  ffreat  man 
speak,  in  his  life  and  deeds,  glowing  on  the  storied 
poge.    So  does  the  good  man  speak,  in  the  charac- 


ter and  influenee  which  he  learea  behind  lum.  The 
voices  of  the  dead  come  to  us  from  their  works, 
from  their  results,  and  these  are  all  around  ua. 

But  I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  dead 
speak  to  us  in  memory  and  auodation.    If  their 
voices  may  be  constantjy  heard  in  their  works,  we 
do  not  always  heed  them ;  neither  have  we   that 
care  and  attachment  for  the  great  congregation  of 
the  departed,  which  will  at  any  time  <mJ1  them  op 
vividly  before  ns.    But  in  that  conffrc^tion  there 
are  those  whom  we  have  known  intimately  and 
fondly,  whom  we  cherished  with  our  best  love,  who 
lay  close  to  our  bosoms.    And  these  speak  to  us  in  a 
more  private  and  peculiar  manner, — ^in  mementos 
that  flash  upon  us  the  whole  person  of  the  departed, 
every  physical  and  spiritual  lineament — ^in  conse- 
crated hours  of  recollection  that  open  up  ail  the 
train  of  the  past,  and  re-twine  its  broKcn  ties  around 
our  hearts,  and  make  its  endearments  present  stilL 
Then,  then,  though  dead,  they  speak  to  ua.    It  needs 
not  the  vocal  utterance,  nor  the  living  presence,  but 
the  mood  that  transforms  the  scene  and  the  hour 
supplies  these.    That  face  that  has  slept  so  long  in 
the  grave,  now  bending  upon  us,  pale  and  silent,  but 
affectionate  still — ^that   more  vivid  recollection  of 
every  feature,  tone,  and  movement,  that  brinss  be- 
fore us  the  departed,  just  as  we  knew  them  in  the 
full  flush  of  life  and  nealth — ^that  soft  and  conse- 
crating spell  which  falls  upon  us,  drawing  in  all  our 
tlioughts  from  the  present,  arresting,  as  it  were,  the 
current  of  our  being,  and  turning  it  back  and  hold- 
ing  it  still  as  the  flood  of  actual  life,  rushes  by  us — 
while  in  that  trance  of  soul  the  beings  of  the  past 
are  shadowed^-old  friends,  old  days,  old  scenes  re- 
cur, familiar  looks  beam  close  upon  us,  familiar 
words  reecho  in  our  ears,  and  we  nre  closed  up  and 
absorbed  with  the  by-gone,  until  tears  dissolve  the 
film  from  our  eyes,  and  some  shock  of  the  actual 
wakes  us  from  our  reverie ; — all  these,  I  say,  make 
the  dead  to  commune  with  us  really  as  though  in 
bodily  form  they  should  come  out  from  the  cham- 
ben  of  their  mysterious  silence,  and  speak  to  us. 
And  if  life  consists  in  experienteB,  and  not  mere  phy- 
sical contacts — and  if  love  and  communion  belong 
to  that  experience,  though  they  take  place  in  medi- 
tation, or  dreams,  or  by  actual  contact — ^then,  in 
that  hour  of  remembrance,  have  we  really  lived 
with  the  departed,  and  the  departed   have  come 
bock  and  lived  with  u&    Thougti  dead,  they  have 
spoken  to  ns.    And  though  memory  sometimes  in 
duces  the  spii.w  of  heaviness — though  it  is  often  the 
agent  of  conscience  and  wakens  us  to  chastise — yet, 
it  is  wonderful  how,  from  events  that  were  deeply 
mingled  with  pain,  it  will  extract  an  element  of 
sweetness.    A  writer,  in  relating  one  of  the  expe- 
riences of  her  sick-room,  has  illustrated  this.    In  an 
hour  of  sufferiiig,  when  no  one  was   near  her,  she 
went  from  her  bed  and  her  room  to  another  apart- 
ment, and  looked  out  upon  a  glorious  landscape  of 
sunrise  and  spring-time.     "  I  was  suffering  too  much 
to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment,"  she  says,  "  but 
how  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  f    The  pams  of  all 
those  hours  were  annihilated,  as  completely  vanish- 
ed as  if  they  had  never  been ;  while  the  momentary 
peep  behind  the  window-curtain  made  me  possessor 
of  ttiis  radiant    picture  for  evermore."    "  Whence 
this  wide  difference,"  she  adcs^  **  between  the  good 
and  the  evilf    Because  the  good  is  indissolubly 
connected  with   ideas — with  the    unseen  realities 
which  are  indestructible."    And  though  the  illus- 
tration which  she  thus  gives  bear  the  impression  of 
an  individual  peculiarity,  instead  of  an  universal 
truth,  still,  in  tne  instance  to  which  I  apply  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  very  generally  hold  true,  that  memory 
leaves  a  pleasant  rather  than  a  painful  impression. 
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At  l«Mt,  tbere  i«  m>  moeh  tbtt  ii  pleaiMt  miagled 

witli  it,  that  ve  would  not  Tilling!  j  lose  the  fitculty 
of  memory — the  coa>ciouBa»a  that  wt  can  thus  coll 
bcoli  tbe  dead  and  hear  their  voices — that  nre  hare  the 
poTer  of  softening  the  m^ed  realiljea  which  on); 
•uggeat  onrloea  aad  diutppointinetit,  by  treiufeniag 
the  Kene  and  the  honr  to  the  put  aad  the  departed. 
And,  as  onr  oonceptiou  become  more  and  more  epi- 
litnal,  we  shall  find  the  real  to  be  less  dependent 
opon  the  outward  and  the  visible— we  «h(ul  learn 
how  mach  life  there  i«  in  a  thought — how  veritable 
are  the  oommuDLonB  of  spirit  with  epirit;  and  the  honr 
in  which  memoiy  gi'oi  us  the  voice*  of  the  dead 
will  be  prised  bj  oe  as  an  honr  of  actual  experience, 
and  sach  opportunities  will  grow  more  precioua  to 
na    Ho,  we  would  not  willingly  lose  this  power  of 
memoiy.     "•••••• 

Welf,  then,  is  it  for  ns  at  times  to  listen  to  the 
Toieee  of  the  dead.  By  so  doing  we  are  better 
fitted  for  life  and  for  death.  From  that  nudienoe  we 
go  purified  aad  strengthened  into  the  varied  dis- 
eipUne  of  our  mortal  etate.  We  are  willing  to  tiat/, 
knowing  that  the  dead  are  eo  near  us,  and  that  our 
-  "Ml  them  may  be  so  iiitimo'"      "'"  -~" 


our  lot  while  God  pleases,  and  when  He 
we  will  calmly  depart  When  the  silver  cord  becomes 
■mtwined,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken — when  the 
wheel  of  action  stands  still  in  the  exhausted  cistem 
of  our  life,  mav  we  lie  down  in  the  light  of  that 
faith  which  makes  so  beantifol  the  face  of  the  dying 
Christian,  and  lias  converted  death's  ghastly  silenoe 
to  a  peaceful  sleep.  Hay  we  rise  to  a  holier  and 
more  visible  communion,  in  tbe  land  without  a  sin 
and  without  a  tear.  Where  the  dead  shall  be  closer 
to  ns  than  in  this  life.  Where  not  the  partition  of  a 
shadow  or  a  donbt  shall  come  between. 

T.  S.  ABTHUS 

Was  bom  in  1809,  near  Newburgh,  Orange  ooon- 
ty,  New  York.    In  181T,  his  parents  removed  to 


Baltimore,  where  he  lived  till  1841,  when  he  rfr- 

moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  ainoe  resided. 

Hii  boyhood,  as  we  leam  from  a  brief  antobio- 

gTAphy  prefixed  to  one  of  ha  books,  was  passed 


with  but  few  advantages  of  instrocdon  In  TSary- 

laud.  He  left  school  to  be  apprenticed,  when  ho 
entered  upon  a  course  of  Belf-&ducatian.  Hie  sight 
failing  him  when  he  bectune  his  own  master,  be 
abandoned  the  trade  which  be  hod  loamt,  and  waa 
for  three  years  a  clerk.  In  18S3,  he  went  to  the 
West  as  agent  for  a  Banking  Company;  theinstttn- 
tion  failed  and  he  returned  to  Baltimore.  He  then 
associated  himself  with  a  friend  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  imd  soon  became  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive career  of  authorship,  which  he  bas  since  pur- 
sued with  popular  favor.  His  writings  embrace 
numeroos  series  of  works  of  tiction  of  a  domestic 
moral  character;  pictnres  uf  American  life  snb- 
Ordinat«d  to  a  moral  sentiment.  He  has  pnb- 
hshed  more  than  fifty  volumes,  be^dea  nomerouB 
tales  in  cheap  form.* 


When  and  where,  it  matters  not  now  to  relate — 
but  once  upon  a  time,  as  I  was  passing  through  a 
thinly  peopled  district  of  country,  night  came  down 
upon  me,  almost  unnwares.  Being  on  foot,  I  could 
not  hope  to  gain  the  village  toward  which  my  stepe 
were  directed,  until  a  late  boar;  and  I  therefore 
preferred  seeking  the  shelter  and  a  nighf  s  lodging 
at  the  first  humble  dwelling  that  presented  itaelL 

Dusky  twilight  was  giving  plnce  to  deeper 
shadows,  when  1  found  myself  in  tbe  vicinity  of  a 
dwelling,  from  the  small  unaurt^ned  windows  irf 
which  the  light  shone  With  a  pleosimt  promise  of 
gooil  cheer  and  comfort  The  house  stood  witliia  an 
enclosure,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  rood  along 
which  I  was  moving  with  wearied  feet  Turning 
aside,  and  passing  uirQugh  the  ill-hung  gate,  I  ap- 
proached the  dwelling.  Slowly  the  gate  swung  on 
ite  wooden  hingea,  and  the  rattle  of  its  latch,  in  cloa- 
ing.  did  not  disturb  the  air  until  1  hod  nearly  reach- 
ed the  little  porch  in  fnmt  of  the  house,  iu  which  a 
slender  girl,  who  bad  noticed  my  entrance,  stood 
awaiting  my  arrival 

A  deep,  quick  bark  answered,  almost  like  an  echo, 
the  sound  of  tlie  shuttjng  gate,  and,  sudden  as  an  ap- 

SaHtion,  the  funn  of  an  immense  dog  loomed  in  the 
oorway.  At  the  instant  when  lie  was  about  to 
spring,  a  light  band  was  laid  npon  his  ^oggy  neck 
and  a  low  word  spoken. 

"  Go  in.  Tiger,"  said  the  girl,  not  in  a  voice  of 
authority,  yet  in  her  gentle  tones  was  the  consoioos- 
neas  that  sbe  would  be  obeyed  ;  and,  as  she  spoke, 
she  lightly  bore  upon  the  animal  with  her  han^  and 
he  tumea^voy,  and  disappeared  within  the  dwelling. 

"  Who's  that!"  A  rough  voice  asked  the  question; 
and  now  a  heavy-looking  man  took  the  dog's  place 
in  the  door. 

'•  How  far  b  it  to  G T    I  asked,  not  deeming 

it  best  to  say ,  in  the  beginning,  that  1  sought  arest- 
ing. place  for  the  night. 

"  To  G 1"  growled  the  man,  but  n< 

as  at  first     "  It's  good  six  miles  from  ht 

"A  loug  distance ;  and  I'm  astranger.andonfoot," 


o  harshly 


*  WaflTailEitor  mutof  tHese  wrlllngt.  Ihouih  not  In 
the  ord«r  uT  Ibslr  prodDctlnn  ^— Skelctaes  of  Life  and  CIiuh- 
■^r,8To.,  pp,4M;ilgliti  snil  ar    "  '"       --    ' 


MW;  LeavufWin  BuakorHuniiui 


^-  — -  B«al  Llfa,8TD.,  pp. 

_.Llfc,lSnio.;  OoldfD  QnJiu 

Flsld,  llmo.;  tbe  turions  and  Ihe  Phiksr- 


tdiu,  limn, :  Hurt  HlsuirlEi  Md  Uh  Plan 
Ulth  wid  Poor,  A  rati.  lamo. ;  Llbnn  for  Ibe 

ToJs.lBino.;  Arthur^  JnTtnlle  Libm?.  tSToti, ... 

Uge  Ubnrr,  S  TolalSmo. :  Ton  NlghU  Id  b  Bir-Room,  Umo.; 
HUNIghlswUhWsBlilnr— —  "■-■     " '-     ■    " " 


1L  ISmo,;  Advlu  ta 


NIgbu  wllh  WsIblngtooiHis,  ISmo,;  A 

JO.;  Adviu  lo  TouiigLsdl«.18DHL, .. 

Holhtr,  S  vols.  ISmo. ;  Tales  ot  Usnied  Llfd,  8  ri 
StnrlH  of  Domaitlii  Ufc  S  voli.  IBma. ;  Tilu  from 
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said  L  ''If  yon  em  m«k«  room  for  me  until mom- 
iDff,  I  will  be  very  thankfal** 

I  saw  the  girl'B  hand  move  quickly  up  his  arm, 
until  it  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  now  she  leaned 
to  him  still  closer. 

"  Come  in.    Well  try  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

There  was  a  change  in  the  man's  voice  that  made 
me  wonder. 

I  entered  a  large  room,  in  which  blazed  a  brisk 
flrei  Before  the  fire  sat  two  stout  lads,  who  turned 
upon  me  their  heavy  eyes,  with  no  very  welcome 
greeting.  A  middle-aged  woman  was  standing  at 
a  table,  and  two  children  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  kitten  on  the  floor. 

"  A  stranger,  mother,"  said  the  man  who  had  given 
me  so  rude  a  greeting  at  the  door ;  '*  and  he  wants 
us  to  let  him  stay  all  night" 

The  woman  looked  at  me  donbtingly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  replied  coldly — 

"  We  don't  keep  a  public  house.** 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  ma'am,"  said  I ;  **  but  night 
has  overtaken  me,  and  it's  a  long  way  yet  to  ." 

"Too  far  for  a  tired  man  to  go  on  foot,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  kindly,  "  so  it's  no  use  talking 
about  it,  mother ;  we  must  give  him  a  bed." 

So  unobtrusively,  thflt  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
movement,  the  girl  had  drawn  to  the  woman's  side. 
What  she  said  to  her  I  did  not  hear,  for  the  brief 
words  were  uttered  in  a  low  voice ;  but  1  noticed, 
as  she  spoke,  one  small,  fkur  hand  rested  on  the  wo- 
man's hand.  Was  there  magic  in  that  eentle  touch  ? 
The  woman's  repulsive  aspect  changed  into  one  of 
kindly  welcome,  and  she  said: 

"  Yes,  it's  a  long  way  to  G .    I  guess  we 

can  find  a  place  for  him." 

Many  times  more,  during  that  evening,  did  I  ob- 
serve tine  magic  power  of  that  hand  and  voice — ^the 
one  gentle  yet  potent  as  the  other. 

On  the  next  morning,  breakfast  being  over,  I  was 
preparing  to  take  my  departure,  when  n.y  host  in- 
formed me  that  if  I  would  wait  for  half  an  hour  he 
would  give  me  a  ride  in  his  wagon  to  G  ,  as 

business  required  him  to  go  there.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  In  due  time, 
the  farmer's  wagon  was  driven  into  the  road  before 
the  house,  and  1  was  invited  to  get  in.  I  noticed 
the  horse  as  a  rough-lookins  Canadian  pony,  with 
a  certain  air  of  stubborn  enmu'ance.  As  the  farmer 
took  his  seat  by  my  side,  the  family  came  to  the  door 
to  see  us  off. 

"  Dick !"  said  the  fiumer  in  a  peremptory  voice, 
giving  the  rein  a  auick  jerk  as  he  spoke. 

But  Dick  movea  not  a  step. 

"  Dick  1  you  vagabond  I  get  up."  And  the  farm- 
er's whip  cracked  sharply  by  the  pony's  ear. 

It  availed  not,  however,  this  second  appeal.  Dick 
stood  firmly  disobedient.  Next  the  whip  was 
brought  down  upon  him,  with  an  impatient  hand ; 
but  the  pony  only  reared  up  a  little.  Fast  and 
Bharp  the  strokes  were  next  dealt  to  the  number  of 
half-a-dozen.  The  man  might  as  well  have  beaten 
his  wflgon,  for  all  his  end  was  gained. 

A  stout  lad  now  came  out  into  the  road,  and  catch- 
ing Dick  by  the  bridle,  jerked  him  forward,  using, 
at  the  same  time,  the  customary  language  on  such 
occasions,  but  Dick  met  this  new  ally  wim  increased 
stubbornness,  planting  his  forefeet  more  firmly,  and 
at  a  sharper  angle  with  the  ground.  The  impatient 
boy  now  struck  the  pony  on  the  side  of  his  head  with 
his  clinched  hand,  and  jerked  cruelly  at  his  bridle. 
It  availed  nothing,  however ;  Dick  was  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  such  ai^ments^ 

"  Don't  ao  so,  John  1"  I  turned  my  head  as  the 
maiden's  sweet  voice  reached  my  ear.  She  was 
passing  through  the  gate  into  the  road,  and,  in  the 


next  moment,  had  taken  bold  of  the  lad  and  drawn 
him  away  from  the  animal  No  strength  was  exert- 
ed in  this ;  she  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  he  obeyed 
her  wish  as  readily  as  if  he  had  no  thought  beyond 
her  gratificatioa 

And  now  that  soft  hand  was  laid  gently  on  the 
pony's  neck,  and  a  single  low  word  spoken.  How 
matantly  were  the  tense  muscles  relaxed^-^how  quick- 
ly the  stubborn  air  vanished. 

'*  Poor  Dick!"  said  the  maiden,  as  she  stroked  lus 
neck  lightly,  or  sofUy  patted  it  with  a  child-like  hand. 

"  Now,  go  alonp,  you  provoking  fellow !"  she  add- 
ed, in  a  haif-chidiug,  yet  affectionate  voice,  as  she 
drew  up  the  bridle.  The  pony  tunied  toward  her, 
and  rubbed  his  head  against  her  arm  for  an  instant 
or  two ;  then,  pricking  up  his  ears,  he  started  off  at 
a  li^ht,  cheeriful  trot,  and  went  on  his  way  as  freely 
as  if  no  silly  crotchet  had  ever  entered  his  stub- 
born brain. 

"  What  a  wonderful  power  that  hand  possesses  1" 
said  I,  speaking  to  my  companion,  as  we  rode  away. 
I  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  my  remark 
I  had  occasioned  surprise.  Then  a  light  came  into  hia 
;  countenance,  and  he  said,  briefly — 

"  She's  good  I  Everybody  and  everything  loves 
her." 

Was  that,  indeed,  the  secret  of  her  power  f  Was 
the  quality  of  her  soul  perceived  in  the  impression 
of  her  hand,  even  by  brute  beasts !    Hie  fathei^s  ex- 

rlanation  was,  doubtless,  the  true  one.  Yet  have 
ever  since  wondered,  and  still  do  wonder,  at  the 
potency  which  lajr  in  that  maiden's  magic  touch.  I 
nave  seen  something  of  the  same  power,  showing 
itself  in  the  loving  and  the  good,  but  never  to  the 
extent  as  instanced  in  her,  whom,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  must  still  call  "  Gentle  Hand." 

WILLIAM  H.  C  H08MEB. 

Mb.  Hosmsb  was  bom  at  Avon,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee,  New  York,  May  25,  1814.  He  was 
graduated  at  €reneva  College,  and  soon  after 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  father, 
the  Hon.  George  Hosmer,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Hos- 
mer was  in  due  course  licensed,  and  has  practised 
his  profession  with  success. 

His  parents  having  settled  in  the  Genesee  val- 
ley while  it  was  yet  occupied  by  the  Seneca 
Indians,  Mr.  Hosmer^s  attention  was  early  direct- 
ed to  die  history  and  legends  of  the  race  whose 
home,  possessions,  and  stronghold,  had  been  for  a 
succession  of  ages  in  that  valley,  and  whose  foot- 
prints were  yet  A:esh  upon  its  soil.  His  motiier 
conversed  fluently  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  familiar  with  its  legends.  These  circum- 
stances naturally  directed  Mr.  Hosmer  in  the 
choice  of  a  theme  for  his  first  poem,  Yonnendio^ 
an  Indian  tale  in  seven  cantos,  published  in  1844. 

In  1854  Mr.  Hosmer  published  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  Poetical  Works  in  two  volumes 
duodecimo.  The  first  contains  the  Indian  romance 
of  Yonnondio,  followed  by  legends  of  the  Seneca^ 
Indian  traditions  and  songs,  Bird  Notes,  a  series  of 
pleasantly  versified  descriptions  of  a  few  Ameri- 
can birds,  and  the  Montiis,  a  poetical  calendar  ol 
nature.    The  second  oontains  OooasioDal  Poems, 
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Historic  scenes  drawn  from  Earopean  history, 
Martial  Lyrics,  several  of  which  are  in  honor  of 
the  Mexican  war,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Fnneral 
Echoes,  Sonnets,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  The 
enumeration  displays  the  variety  of  the  writcr^s 
productions.  He  maintains  throughout  a  spirited 
and  animated  strain. 


OOTOBIB. 


n 


Wbat  l8  tbere  aadd«nlng  In  the  antnmn leaves? 
Have  they  that  **greeD  and  yellow  melaocbol/ 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  off 

BaAnrsKD. 

The  tenth  one  of  a  royal  line 

Breathes  on  the  wind  hie  mandate  loud, 
And  fitful  gleams  of  snulight  aUine 

Around  his  throne  of  cloud : 
The  Genii  of  the  forest  dim 
A  many-oolored  rohe  for  him 

Oi  fallen  leaves  have  wrought; 
And  softened  is  his  visage  grim 
By  melancholy  thought 

No  joyous  hirds  his  coming  hail, 

For  Saininer*8  fuU-voicea  choir  is  gone, 
And  over  Nature's  face  a  veil 

Of  dull,  gray  mist  is  drawn : 
Tlie  crow,  with  heavy  pinion-strokes, 
Beats  the  chill  air  in  flight,  and  croaks 

A  dreary  song  of  dole : 
Beneath  my  feet  the  puff-hnll  smokes. 
As  through  the  fields  I  strolL 

An  awning  broad  of  many  dyes 

Above  me  bends,  as  on  I  stray. 
More  splendid  than  Italian  skies 
Brignt  with  the  death  of  day ; 
As  in  the  sun-bow's  radiant  braid 
Shade  melts  like  magic  into  shade. 
And  pnrple,  green,  and  gold. 
With  carmine  blent,  have  gorgeous  made 
October's  flag  unrolled 

Tlie  partridge,  closely  ambushed,  hears 

The  crackling  leaf — poor,  timid  thing  I 
And  to  a  tliiuker  covert  steers 
On  swift,  resounding  wing : 
The  woodland  wears  a  look  forlorn. 
Hushed  is  the  wihl  bee's  tiny  horn. 

The  cricket's  bugle  shrill — 
Sadly  is  Autumn's  mantle  torn. 
But  fair  to  vision  still 

Black  walnuts,  in  low,  meadow  ground, 

Are  dropping  now  their  dark,  green  balls, 
And  on  the  ridge,  with  rattling  sound. 

The  deep  brown  chestnut  falls. 
When  comes  a  day  of  sunshine  mild. 
From  childhood,  nutting  in  the  wild. 

Outbursts  a  shout  of  elee ; 
And  high  the  pointed  shells  are  piled 
Under  the  hickory  tree. 

Bright  flowers  yet  linger :— from  the  morn 

Yon  Cardinal  hath  caught  its  blush, 
And  yellow,  star-shaped  gems  adorn 

The  wild  witch-hacel  bush ; 
Rocked  by  the  frosty,  breath  of  Night, 
That  brings  to  frailer  blossoms  blight. 

The  germs  of  fruit  they  bear. 
That,  living  on  through  Wmter  white. 
Ripens  in  Summer  air. 

The  varied  aster  tribes  unclose 

Bright  eyes  in  Autumn's  smoky  bower, 

And  azure  cup  the  gentian  shows, 
A  modest  little  flower: 


Their  garden  sisters  pale  have  tamed. 
Though  late  the  dahua  I  discerned 

Right  royally  arrayed : 
And  phlox,  whose  leaf  with  crimson  burned 

Like  cheek  of  bashful  maid. 

In  piles  around  the  cider-mill 

The  parti-colored  apples  shine. 
And  busy  hands  the  hopper  fill. 

While  foams  the  pumice  fine— 
The  cheese,  with  yellow  straw  between 
Full,  juicy  layers,  may  be  seen. 

And  rills  of  amber  hue 
Feed  a  vast  tub,  made  tight  and  clean. 
While  turns  the  groaning  screw. 

From  wheat-fields,  washed  by  recent  rains. 

In  flocks  the  whistling  plover  rise 
When  night  draws  near,  and  leaden  stains 

Obscure  the  western  skies : 
The  geese,  so  orderly  of.late, 
Fly  over  fence  and  farm-yard  gate. 

As  if  the  welkin  black 
The  habits  of  a  wilder  state 
To  memory  brought  back. 

Yon  streamlet  to  the  woods  around. 

Sings,  flowing  on,  a  mournful  tune. 
Oh  I  how  unlike  the  joyous  sound 

Wherewith  it  welcomed  June ! 
Wasting  away  with  grief,  it  seems. 
For  flowers  that  flaunted  in  the  beiams 

Of  many  a  sun-bright  day — 
Fair  flowers  I — more  beautiful  than  dreams 
When  life  hath  reached  its  May. 

Though  wild,  mischievous  sprites  of  air. 

In  cruel  mockery  of  a  crown. 
Drop  on  October's  brow  of  care 

Dead  wreaths  aud  foliage  brown, 
Abroad  the  sun  will  look  again, 
Rejoicing  in  his  blue  domain, 

And  prodigal  of  gold. 
Ere  dark  November's  sullen  reign 
Gild  stream  and  forest  old. 

Called  by  the  west  wind  from  her  grave. 

Once  more  will  summer  re-appear. 
And  gladden  with  a  merry  stave 

The  wan,  departing  year ; 
Her  swiftest  messenger  will  stay 
The  wild  bird  winging  south  its  way. 

And  night,  no  longer  sad,' 
Will  emulate  the  blase  of  day. 
In  cloudless  moonshine  clad. 

The  scene  will  smoky  vestments  wear. 
As  if  glad  Earth— one  altar  madc>-> 
By  clouding  the  delicious  air 

With  fragrant  fumes,  displayed 
A  sense  of  gratitude  for  warm. 
Enchanting  weather  after  storm. 
And  raindrops  falling  fast, 
*  On  dead  September's  mouldering  form. 
From  skies  with  gloom  o'eroast 

JOEL  TTLEB  HEADLEY 

Was  bom  at  Walton,  Delaware  connty,  New 
York,  December  8,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  CJollege  in  1889,  and  studied  for  the  minis- 
try at  the  Aabnm  Theological  Seminary.  Oom- 
pelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  this  calling,  he 
travelled  in  Enrope  in  1842  and  1848,  pa^ng  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1844,  he  prepared  a  volume 
descriptive  of  his  foreign  tour,  Letters  J¥om  Italy ^ 
fbllowed  by  The  Alp$  and  the  Mine,     They 
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were  poblUhed  in  the  popular  Berim  of  Wiley 
and  F^tnam'e  Library  <n  American  Books,  and 
were  received  with  unnaual  favor  by  the  pob- 
lio.  !□  1843  Mr.  Ileadley  achieved  a  still  mure 
deoided  success  in  the  publication  of  hia  spiriUid 
biographical  skotcheB,  NapoUon  and  Aw  Jfar- 
«Aab,  to  which  W(uMngUin  and  hit  QeneraU 
in  the  n«it  yenr  VAi  an  Ainerican  companiun. 
A  L'/e  of  Olieer  CromvielL,  based  mainiy  npon 
Corlyle'a  researches,  in  1948;  Th»  Imperial 
Ovard  of  NapoUon,  baaed  upon  a  popular 
French  history  by  Etnile  Uarco  de  St  iiilaire, 
in  1651 ;  Zibm  cf  Seott  and  Jaoiton  in  16Ga ; 
A  Bittory  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  185S,  and 
a  Lfe  of  Wathington,  first  published  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  in  1854,  fbilowed  in  sequeace 
the  autJior's  first  succesaes  in  popular  biography 
and  biatoTy. 


HMdlay'i  BMldeniM. 

A  Bpirited  Tolame  of  travelling  sketches,  the 
reeolt  of  a  snnuner  eioursioD  in  northern  New 
Torh,  The  Adirondaek,  or  Lft  in  th«  Wood*, 
appeared  from  Mr.  Headley's  pen  in  1B49,  which, 
with  two  volnmes  of  biblical  sketches,  Sacred 
Jfotintaint  and  Sacred  Scene*  and    Chametert, 


and   A  Tolome  of  ItieMllaaiei,  Bketehtt,  and 
BamiUt,   oomi^elM  the    list,  thus  £«-,   of   his 

His  books,  impressed  by  the  keen,  actiTe 
ttmpenmeot  of  the  author,  are  generally  notiM- 
able  for  the  qnalitiea  of  energy  and  movement, 
which  are  at  the  secret  of  their  popular  soo- 

Mr.  Hesdley  resides  at  a  oountry  seat  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newburgh  on  the  Uudsco).    In 

1854  he  waa  choaen  to  represent  bis  District  in 
the  State  Legislatnre. 


Xo  one,  ID  tntdng  the  hirtory  of  our  Btni^le,  can 
deny  that  Providence  watched  over  our  interests, 
and  gave  ui  the  only  man  who  coold  have  condnetsd 
the  car  of  the  Revolntian  to  the  goal  it  finally 
reached.  Our  revolution  brought  to  ■  speedy  crisis 
tlie  one  that  inost  sooner  or  later  have  oanvnljed 
Franc*.  One  was  as  mneh  needed  as  the  other,  and 
has  been  productive  of  eqoal  good.  But  in  tracing 
t)ie  progress  of  each,  how  striking  ii  the  contrast 
between  tlie  instruments  employed — tfapoleon  sad 
Washington.  Heaven  and  earth  are  not  wider  apart 
than  were  their  moral  characters,  yet  bolt  were 
sent  of  Uenven  to  perform  a  great  work.  God  acts 
on  more  eularged  plum  than  t)ie  bieoted  and  igco- 
raiit  have  nny  conception  of,  and  adnpta  hia  initm- 
menta  to  the  work  he  wislics  to  accomplish.  To  ef- 
fect llie  regeneration  of  a  comparatively  rcligioos, 
virtnout,  and  intelligent  people,  no  better  man  could 
hare  been  selected  tlian  Waihingtoii.  To  rend 
asunder  the  feDdal  system  of  EOrope,  which  stretch- 
ed like  an  iron  frame-work  over  the  people,  and  had 
rusted  so  long  in  its  place,  that  n"    '         .---!--  — 


parte.  Their  missions  were  ss  different  ss  their  cha- 
racters. Had  Bonaparte  been  put  in  the  place  (^ 
Washington,  he  would  have  overthrown  the  Con- 
gress, as  he  did  the  Directory,  nnd  taking  supreme 
EDwer  into  his  hands,  developed  the  resoaires,  and 
indled  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country  vith  inch 
Bslonishii.g  rapidity,  that  the  wnr  would  scarcely 
have  begun  ere  it  was  ended.  Bat  a  vast  and  pow- 
erful monarchy,  instead  or  a  republic,  woald  have 
occupied  this  continent.  Had  ft  ashington  been  put 
in  the  place  of  Bonaparte,  his  transcendent  virtues 
and  unswerving  int^pily  would  not  have  prevailed 
against  the  tyi-anny  of  faction,  and  a  prison  would 
have  received  him,  as  it  did  Lafayette.  Both  were 
children  of  a  revolution,  both  rose  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  eventually  t»  the  head  of  the 
nation.  One  led  his  country  step  by  step  to  free- 
dom end  prosperity,  the  other  arrested  st  once,  and 
with  a  strong  hand,  the  earthmuike  that  was  rocking 
France  asunder,  and  sent  it  roningonder  tlie  tlirunes 
of  Europe.  The  office  of  one  was  to  defend  and 
build  up  Uberty.  that  of  the  other  to  break  down 
the  priwn  walls  in  which  it  lay  a  captire.  and  rend 
asunder  its  centary-bound  fettera  To  suppose  that 
France  could  have'been  managed  as  America  was,  by 
any  human  hand,  siiows  an  ignorance  as  blind  as  it 
is  culpable.  That,  and  every  other  country  of 
Eunipe,  will  have  to  pass  through  snccesuve  stages 
before  they  can  reach  the  point  at  which  our  revo- 
luti on  commenced.  Here  Libertyneeded  virtue  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  strength — on  the  continent  it 
needed  simple  powrr,  concentrated  and  terrible 
power.     Europe  at  this  day  tremtdes  oi 


r  that  vol- 


break  up  the  syitams  of  oppres- 
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don  men  deemed  eternal,  >nd  out  of  the  power  end 
ambition,  u  well  aa  oot  of  the  nrtue*  of  men.  work 

the  welCue  of  our  race. 


He  did  not  poseesi  what  is  eommonly  termed  ge- 
nini,  nor  wai  he  a  iiian  of  remarkable  intellectual 
powera.  In  youth,  ardent  and  adventuroua,  he 
■ooa  learned  under  Wuhin^n  to  curb  hie  im- 
pulses, and  act  more  from  hia  judgment.  Left  to 
nimseU,  he  probably  oeTer  voold  have  reached  any 
great  eminence — but  there  oonld  have  been  no  bet- 


for  the  latter  gradually  changed  his  entire  ehanie- 
ter.  Washington  wan  his  model,  and  imitating  his 
self-GODtrol  and  noble  patriotism,  he  became  like 
him  in  patriotism  and  virtue.  The  difference  be- 
een  them  was  tbc  same  as  that  between  an  origi- 


nal and  a  copy.    Washington 
slrengthof  character— not  only  strong  lo  virtue, 
D  intellect  and  will      Ererytliing  bent  before  I 


but 


and  the  entire  nation  took  its  impress  from  his 
Lafityette  was  strong  in  integrity,  and  nothine  couid 
s}i]ike  his  unalterable  derotian  to  tha  welure  of 
man.  Enthusiastically  wedded  to  republican  inati- 
tutions,  DO  temptation  could  induce  him  to  seize  on, 
ur  aid  power  which  thi'eateaed  to  overthrow  them. 
Although  somewhat  vain  and  conceited,  he  was  ge- 
nerous, self-sacrificing,  and  benevolent.  Few  men 
have  passed  through  so  many  and  so  fearful  eceaeaas 
he,  From  a  young  courtier,  he  passed  into  the  self- 
denying,  toilsome  life  of  a  general  in  the  ill-clothed, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-disciplined  American  army — thence 
into  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revohttioii  ntid  all  its 
horrors — theuoo  into  the  gloomy  prison  of  Olmuti. 
After  a  few  years  of  retirement,  bo  appeared  on  our 
shores  to  receive  the  welcome  of  a,  grateful  pcoj)li>, 

from  one  limit  of  the  land  to  another  in  its  amis. 
A  few  years  pass  by,  and  with  hia  gray  baira  fslliug 
about  his  nged  countenance,  he  stands  amid  the  stu- 
dents of  Paris,  and  sends  his  feeble  shout  of  defiance 
to  tlie  throne  of  the  Bourbon,  and  it  folia.  Kising 
more  by  his  virtue  than  liis  intellect,  he  holds  a  pro- 
minCEit  pUce  in  tlie  history  of  France,  and  linked 
with  Washington,  goea  down  Co  a  greater  immortali- 
ty than  awaits  any  emperor  or  mere  warrior  of  the 

His  love  for  this  conntry  wm  deep  and  abiding. 
To  the  last  his  heart  turned  hither,  and  well  it 
might : — hia  career  of  glory  began  on  our  shorce — 
on  our  cause  he  staked  his  reputation,  fortune,  and 
life,  and  in  our  success  received  the  benediction  of 
the  good  the  world  over.  Tliat  love  was  returned 
with  interest,  and  never  was  a  nobler  exhibition  of 
a  nation's  gratitude,  than  our  reception  of  him  at  his 
last  visit.  We  love  him  for  what  he  did  for  us — we 
revere  him  for  hia  consistency  to  our  principles  amid 
all  the  chaos  and  revolutijna  of  Europe;  and  when 
wa  cease  to  speak  of  him  with  offectioji  and  grati- 
tude, we  shall  show  oorselves  unworthy  of  the 
blessings  we  have  received  at  his  hands.  "Honobto 
LtrAVEna !"  wiil  ever  stand  inscribed  on  our  temple 
ot  liberty  until  its  ruina  shall  cover  all  it  now  con- 


-^  EAREIET  BEECHER  STOWB, 

Tub  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lymaa  Beeoher, 
was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1813.  Herelderweter,  Esther  OfttherineBeeoher, 
bom  in  1800  at  East  Hampton,  l.,ong  Island,  had 
e^tabli^thed  in  1623  a  oucocsefnl  feinale  seniinary 
at  Hartford,  CoDuecticut.    With  this  establiab- 


ment  Harriet  was  asaodated  from  her  fifccenth 
year  till  her  marringe  in  her  twenty-first  with 
the  Be».  Calvin  E.  Siowe,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Divi- 
nity Bchool  at  Cincinnati,  whither  Mrs.  Stowe 
accompanied  him,  and  where,  dnring  a  long  ren- 
denoe,  she  became  interested  in  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  has  fHimiahed  the  topic  of  her  chief 
literary  production.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  well  known 
at  home  as  a  writer  befiire  her  famoos  publication, 
which  pivB  her  a  world-wide  rei>atation.  She 
had  wntten  a  number  of  animated  moral  talc.'', 
which  showed  a  quick  perception  and  much  ear- 
nestiiOK*  in  expression,  a  collection  of  which  wns 
publisheil  by  the  Harpers  in  1849  entitled  Tht 
May  Flower  ;  or,  Skttehe*  of  /A»  Dr^etadanta  itf^^ 
the  Pilgrim*.  A  new  edition,  much  enlarged,  ^ 
app^ired  in  1855.  Her  great  work,  Vnelt  Tom'i 
Cabin  ;  or.  Life  mttong  the  Lotelp,  appeared  as  a 
book  iVom  the  press  of  Jewett  ie  Co.  in  Boston 
in  1863.  It  ha<l  been  previously  published  week 
by  week  in  chapters  in  the  Nationol  Era,  an  anti- 
slaverj-  paper  at  Waehington. 

Uncle  Toin,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  ne^ro 
slave,  noted  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
n  circumstance  which  does  not  exempt  him  from 
the  changes  in  coudiljon  incident  to  his  position. 
His  master,  a  humane  man,  becomes  embarraseed 
in  his  finances  and  sells  the  slave  to  a  dealer. 
{  After  pasting  through  various  bands  he  dies  at  the 
south-west.     The  fortunes  of  two  runaway  slavea 
I  coutribnte  Co  the  interest  of  the  book.    The  escape 
on  tha  floating  ice  of  the  Ohio  from  the  slave  tu 
the  free  state  fonns  one  of  its  most  dramatic  inci- 
dents.    Uasters  as  well  as  slaves  furnish  the  dra- 
matis persunte,  and  duo  justice  is  rendered  to  tlie 
amiable  and  strong  points  of  southern  character. 
The  eCory  of  tittle  Eva,  a  beautiful  child,  dying  at 
an  early  age,  is  narrated  with  literary  akill  and 
feeling. 
I      Many  of  the  scenes  of  Fnde  Tom's  Cabia  having 
I  been  objected  to  as  imfirobable,  the  author,  in 
:  justiQcaliou  of  Uie  oaaailed  portiona,  pnbli^ted 
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A  Key  to  UheU  7W«  Cabin^  a  collection  of 
facts  on  the  subject  of  slavery  drawn  from  south- 
ern anthorities.  These,  however,  still  leave  the 
question  of  the  probability  of  Uncle  Tom^s  adven- 
tures an  open  one,  the  opponents  of  the  book  as- 
serting that  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  virtues 
would  have  secured  a  permanent  home  and  kind 
treatment  to  so  exemplary  a  character,  without 
regard  to  the  confessedly  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment existing  in  the  old  settl^  portions  of  the 
south  towards  trustworthy  family  servants. 

Unde  Tom  was  originally  published  in  book 
form  in  two  duodecimo  volomea.  A  handsomely 
illustrated  edition  subsequently  appeared.  The 
sale  of  these  editions  had,  by  the  doae  of  1852, 
reached  to  two  hundred  thousand  copies.  In  Eng- 
land twenty  editions  in  various  forms,  ranging  in 
price  from  ten  shillings  to  sixpence  a  copy,  have 
been  published.  The  aggregate  sale  of  these  up 
to  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  is  stated  bv  a 
late  authority*  to  have  been  more  than  a  million 
of  copies.  "  In  France,"  the  Review  adds,  "  Un- 
cle Tom  still  covers  the  shop  windows  of  the  Bou- 
levards ;  and  one  publisher  alone,  Eustace  Barba, 
has  sent  out  five  different  editions  in  different 
forms.  Before  the  end  of  1852  it  had  I  een  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Polish,  and  Magyar. 
There  are  two  different  Dutch  translations,  and 
twelve  different  German  ones;  and  the  Italian 
translation  ei\joy8  the  honor  of  the  Pope^s  prohi- 
bition. It  has  been  dramatized  in  twenty  different 
forms  and  acted  in  every  capital  in  Europe  and  in 
the  free  states  of  America." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  her  brother,  visited 
Great  Britain.  Her  observations  wei*e  conunu- 
nicated  to  the  public  some  time  after  her  return 
by  the  issue,  in  coigunction  with  her  husband,  of 
two  volumes  of  travels,  Sunny  Memories  of  Fo- 
reign Lands, 

The  great  reputation  of  her  novel,  and  the  sym- 
patliy  of  all  classes  of  the  English  people  with  the 
views  ii  contained,  had  secured  to  the  author  an 
universally  favorable  reception,  and  we  have  con- 
sequently much  in  her  volumes  of  lords  and  ladies^ 
but  these  fortunately  do  not  ^^  all  her  praise  en- 
gross," for  she  has  an  eye  for  art,  literature,  and 
humanitarian  effort.  She  expresses  her  opinion 
on  art  with  warmth  and  freedom,  without,  how- 
ever, always  securing  the  respect  of  the  critical 
reader  for  her  judgment. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  contributes  his  jour- 
nal of  a  tour  on  the  Continent  to  his  sister's 
volumes. 


mrcuE  TQM  nr  ma  oabih. 


The  cabin  of  Uncle  Tom  was  a  small  log  building, 
close  adjoining  to  *'  the  house/'  as  the  negro  par  ex- 
cellence designates  his  master's  dwelling.  In  front  it 
had  a  neat  garden-patch,  where,  every  summer, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  a  variety  of  ^;iiitB  and 
vegetables,  flourished  under  careful  tending  The 
whole  front  of  it  was  covered  by  a  large  scarlet  big- 
nonia  and  a  native  multiflora  rose,  which,  entwisting 
and  interlacing,  left  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  rough  logs 
to  be  seen.  Here,  also,  in  summer,  various  brilliant 
annuals,  such  as  marigolds,  petunias,  fouro'docks, 
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found  an  indulgent  comer  in  whiah  to  unfold  their 
splendors,  and  were  the  delight  and  pride  of  Aunt 
Ghloe's  heart 

Let  us  enter  the  dwelling.  The  evening  meal  at 
the  house  is  over,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  who  preuded 
over  its  preparation  as  head  cook,  has  left  to  inferior 
officers  in  the  kitchen  the  business  of  clearing  away 
and  washing  dishes,  and  come  out  into  her  own  snug 
territories,  to  "  get  her  ole  man's  supper  f  therefore, 
doubt  not  that  it  ia  her  you  see  by  tiie  fire,  presiding 
with  anxious  interest  over  certain  frizzling  items  in  a 
•tewpan,  and  anon  with  grave  consideration  Ufting 
the  cover  of  a  bake-kettle,  from  whence  steam  forth 
indubitable  intimations  of  ''something  good."  A 
round,  black,  shining  faee  is  hers*  so  glossy  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  she  might  have  been  washed  over 
with  white  of  eggs,  like  one  of  her  own  tea  txxAm, 
Her  whole  plump  countenance  beams  with  satisfac- 
lion  and  contentment  from  under  her  well-starched 
checked  turban,  bearing  on  it,  however,  if  we  must 
confess  it,  a  little  of  that  tinge  of  self-consciousness 
which  becomes  the  first  cook  of  the  neighborhood,  as 
Aunt  Chloe  was  universally  held  and  acknowledged 
to  be. 

A  cook  she  certainly  was,  in  the  very  bone  and 
centre  of  her  souL  K ot  a  chicken,  or  turkey,  or  duck 
in  the  barn-yard  but  looked  grave  when  they  saw 
her  approacning,  and  seemed  evidently  to  be  reflect- 
ing on  their  latter  end ;  and  certain  it  was  that  she 
was  always  meditating  on  trussing,  stuffing,  and 
roasting,  to  a  degree  that  was  calculated  to  mepire 
terror  m  any  reflecting  fowl  living.  Her  corn-cake, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  hoe-cake,  doogers,  muffins,  and 
other  species  too  numerous  to  mention,  was  a  sublime 
mystery  to  all  less  practised  compounders;  and  she 
would  shake  her  fat  sides  with  honest  pride  and  mei^ 
riment,  as  she  would  narrate  the  fruitless  efforts  that 
one  and  another  of  her  compeers  had  made  to  attain 
to  her  elevation. 

The  arrival  of  company  at  the  house,  the  arrang- 
ing of  dinners  and  suppers  **  in  style,"  awoke  all  the 
energies  of  her  soul ;  and  no  sight  was  more  welcome 
to  her  than  a  pile  of  travelling  trunks  launched  on 
the  verondali,  for  then  she  foresaw  fresh  efforts  and 
fresh  triumpha 

Just  at  present,  however.  Aunt  Chloe  is  looking 
into  the  bake-pan ;  in  which  congenial  operation 
we  shall  leave  her  till  we  finish  our  picture  of  the 
cottage. 

In  one  eomer  of  it  stood  a  bed,  covered  neatly  with 
a  snowy  spread ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  was  a  piece 
of  carpeting  of  some  considerable  size.  On  this  pieee 
of  carpetuig  Aunt  Chloe  took  her  stand,  as  being  de- 
cidedly in  the  upper  walks  of  life;  and  it  ana  the 
bed  by  which  it  lay,  and  the  whole  corner,  in  fact» 
were  treated  with  distinguished  consideration,  and 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  sacred  from  the  marauding 
inroads  and  desecrations  of  little  folka  In  fSeust,  that 
corner  was  the  drawing-room  of  the  establishment 
In  the  other  comer  waa  a  bed  of  much  humbler  pre- 
tensions, and  evidently  designed  for  use.  The  wall 
over  the  fireplace  was  adorned  with  some  very  bril- 
liant scriptural  prints,  and  a  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  drawn  and  colored  in  a  manner  which 
would  certainly  have  astonished  that  hero,  if  ever  he 
had  happened  to  meet  with  its  like. 

On  a  rough  bench  in  the  comer,  a  eouple  of 
woolly-headed  boys,  with  glistening  black  eyes  and 
fat  shminff  cheeks,  were  busy  in  superintending  the 
first  walkmg  operations  of  the  baby,  which,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  consisted  in  getting  up  on  its  feet^ 
balancing  a  moment)  and  then  tumbling  doWn,-— each 
successive  failure  being  violently  cheered,  as  som^ 
thing  decidedly  clever. 

A  table,  somewhat  rheumatic  in  its  limbs,  waa 
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drawn  out  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  covered  with  a 
oloth,  displaying  cups  and  sancers  of  a  decidedly 
brilliant  pattern,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching meaL  At  this  table  was  seated  Uncle 
Tom,  Mr.  Shelby's  best  hand,  who,  as  he  is  to  be  the 
hero  of  oar  story,  we  must  daguerreotype  for  our 
rcttdera^  He  was  a  large,  broad-chested,  powerfully- 
made  man,  of  a  full  glossy  black,  and  a  £sce  whose 
truly  African  features  were  characterized  by  an  ex- 
pression of  ^rave  and  steady  good  sense,  united  with 
much  kiudlmess  and  benevolence.  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  whole  air  self-respecting  and  digni- 
fied, yet  united  with  a  confiding  and  humble  smi- 
plicity. 

He  was  very  busily  intent  at  this  moment  on  a 
slate  lying  before  him,  on  which  he  was  carefully  and 
slowly  endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  copy  of  some 
letters,  in  which  operation  he  was  overlooked  by 
young  Master  George,  a  smart,  bright  boy  of  thir- 
teen, who  appeared  fully  to  realize  the  dignity  of  his 
position  as  instructor. 

"  Not  that  way,  Uncle  Tom, — not  that  way,*  said 
he,  briskly,  as  Uncle  Tom  laboriously  brought  up  the 
tail'of  his  g  the  wrong  side  out ;  **  that  makes  a  y, 
you  see." 

"  La  sakes,  now,  does  it!"  said  Uncle  Tom,  looking 
with  a  respectful,  admiring  air,  as  his  younff  teacher 
flourishingly  scrawled  ^'s  and  ^'s  innumerable  for  Lis 
edification;  and  then,  taking  the  pencil  in  his  big, 
heavy  fingers,  he  patiently  re-commenced. 

"How  easy  white  folks  al'us  does  thingpsT  said 
Aunt  Ghloe,  pausing  while  she  was  greasing  a  griddle 
with  a  scrap  of  bacon  on  her  fork,  and  regarding 
young  Master  George  with  pride.  "  The  way  he  can 
write,  now  I  and  read,  too  I  and  then  to  come  out 
here  evenings  and  read  his  lessons  to  us, — it's  mighty 
interestin'  P 

"  But,  Aunt  Chloe,  I'm  getting  mighty  hungry," 
said  George.  "  Isn't  that  cake  in  the  skillet  almost 
done  r 

"  Mose  done,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  lift- 
ing the  lid  and  peeping  in, — "  browning  beautiful — 
a  real  lovely  brown.  Aht  let  me  alone  for  dat. 
Missis  let  Sally  try  to  make  some  cake,  t'other  day ; 

i'es  to  lam  her,  she  said.  /  0,  go  way,  Missis,'  sayi 
;  '  it  really  hurts  my  feelin's,  now,  to  see  good  vit 
ties  spiled  oat  ar  way  I     Cake  ris  all  to  one  side — no 
shape  at  all;  no  more  than  my  shoe; — go  way  I" 

And  with  this  final  expression  of  contempt  for 
Sally's  greenness.  Aunt  Chloe  whipped  the  cover  off 
the  bake-kettle,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  neatly-baked 
pound-cake,  of  which  no  city  confectioner  need  to 
have  been  ashamed.  This  being  evidently  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  entertainment.  Aunt  Chloe  began 
now  to  bustle  about  earnestly  in  the  supper  depart- 
ment 

"  Here  yon,  Mose  and  Pete  I  get  out  de  way,  you 
niggers  I  Get  away,  Polly  honey, — ^mammy  'U  give 
her  baby  somefin  by  and  by.  Now,  Mas'r  George, 
you  jest  take  off  dem  books,  and  set  down  now  with 
my  old  man,  and  DI  take  up  the  sausages,  and  have 
de  first  ffriddle  full  of  cakes  on  your  plates  in  less 
dan  no  time.** 

"  They  wanted  me  to  come  to  supper  in  tiie  house," 
said  George ;  "  but  I  knew  what  was  what  too  well 
for  that,  Aunt  Chloe." 

"  So  you  did— so  you  did,  honey,"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
heaping  the  smoking  batter-cakes  on  his  plate ;  *'  you 
know'd  your  old  aunty'd  keep  the  best  for  you.  O, 
let  you  alone  for  dat  1  Go  way  I"  And,  with  that, 
aunty  ^ave  George  a  nudge  with  her  finger,  designed 
to  be  immensely  fSscetioua,  and  turned  again  to  her 
griddle  with  ffreat  briskness. 

"  Now  for  tie  cake,"  said  Master  Georse,  when  the 
activity  of  the  griddle  department  had  somewhat 


subsided ;  and,  with  that,  the  yonngster  floonahed  a 
large  knife  over  the  article  in  question. 

'*  La  bless  you,  Mas'r  George  I"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
with  earnestness,  catching  his  arm,  "  you  wouldn't 
be  for  cuttin'  it  wid  dat  ar  great  heavy  knife! 
Smash  all  down — spile  all  de  pretty  rise  of  it.  Here, 
I've  got  a  thin  ola  knife,  I  keeps  sharp  a  purpose. 
Dar  now,  see  I  comes  apart  light  as  a  feather !  N6w 
eat  away — you  won't  get  anything  to  beat  dat  ar." 

'*  Tom  liucon  says,"  said  George,  speaking  with 
his  mouth  full,  *'  that  their  Jinny  is  a  better  oook 
than  you." 

'*Dem  lincons  an't  much  count,  no  wayl"  said 
Aunt  Chloe,  contemptuously ;  "  I  mean,  set  alon^  side 
<mr  folks.  They's  'spectable  folks  enough  in  a  kinder 
plain  way ;  but,  as  to  gettin'  up  anything  in  style, 
they  don  t  begin  to  have  a  notion  on't  Set  Mas'r 
Lincon,  now,  alongside  Mas'r  Shelby  I  Good  Lor  I 
and  Missis  Lincon,^-can  she  kinder  sweep  it  into  a 
room  like  my  missis, — so  kinder  splendid,  yer  know ! 
0,  go  wayl  don't  tell  me  nothin'  of  dem  LmeousI" — 
and  Aunt  Chloe  tossed  her  head  ns  one  who  hoped 
e\ie  did  know  something  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  though,  I've  hewd  you  say,"  said  George, 
**  that  Jinny  was  a  pretty  fair  cook. 

'*So  I  did,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,— "I  may  say  dat 
Gk>od,  plain,  common  cookin',  Jinnyll  do ; — ^make  a 
good  pone  o'  bread, — bile  her  taters  far, — ^her  corn 
cakes  isn't  extra,  not  extra  now,  Jinny's  com  cakes 
isn't,  but  then  they's  far, — ^but,  Lor,  come  to  de  higher 
branches,  and  what  can  she  do  f  Why,  she  makes 
pies— sartin  she  does ;  but  what  kinder  crust  f  Can 
she  make  your  real  flecky  paste,  as  melts  in  your 
mouth,  ana  lies  all  up  like  a  puff!  Now,  I  went 
over  thar  when  Miss  Mary  was  gpvine  to  be  married, 
and  Jinny  she  J  est  showed  me  de  weddin'  pics.  Jinny 
and  I  is  good  niends,  ye  know.  I  never  said  nothiu  ; 
but  go  long,  Mas'r  George  I  Why,  I  shouldn't  sleep 
a  wink  for  a  week,  if  I  had  a  batch  of  pies  like  dem 
ai*.     Why,  dey  wan't  no  'count  'tall." 

"  I  suppose  Jinny  thought  they  were  ever  so  nice," 
said  George. 

"  Thought  so  I^didn't  she?  Thar  she  was,  show- 
ing 'em,  as  innocent — ^ye  see,  it's  iest  here,  Jinny 
s  '  doiCtknovk  Lor,  the  family  an't  nothing  I  She  cant 
be  spected  to  know  I  Tan't  no  fault  o'  hem.  Ah, 
Mas  r  Geot^e,  you  doesn't  know  half  your  privil^es 
in  yer  family  and  bringin'  up  1"  Here  Aunt  Chloe 
signed,  and  rolled  up  her  eyes  with  emotion.         i 

"  I'm  sure.  Aunt  Chloe,  I  understand  all  my  pie 
and  pudding  privileges,"  said  George.  "  Ask  Tom 
Lincon  if  I  don't  crow  over  him  every  time  I  meet 

him." 

*        •        •        •        «.•        •        « 

By  this  time  Master  George  had  arrived  at  that 
pass  to  which  even  a  boy  can  come  (under  uncom- 
mon circumstances),  when  he  really  could  not  eat 
another  morsel,  and,  therefore,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
notice  the  pile  of  woolly  heads  and  glistening  eyes 
which  were  regarding  their  operations  hungrily  from 
the  opposite  comer. 

"  Here,  you  Mose,  Pete,"  he  said,  breaking  off  libe- 
ral bits,  and  throwing  it  at  them ;  "  you  want  some, 
don't  you  f    Come,  Aunt  Chloe,  bake  them  some 


cakes.' 

And  George  and  Tom  moved  to  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  chimney-comer,  while  Aunt  Chloe,  after  bak- 
ing a  goodly  pile  of  cakes,  took  her  baby  on  her  lap, 
and  began  alternately  filling  its  mouth  and  her  own, 
and  distributing  to  Mose  and  Pete,  who  seemed  ra- 
ther to  prefer  eating  theirs  as  they  rolled  about  on 
the  floor  under  the  table,  tickling  each  other,  and 
occasionally  pullinff  the  bnby's  toes. 

"01  go  long,  will  yet"  said  the  mother,  giving 
now  and  then  a  kick,  in  a  kind  of  general  way,  under 
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the  table,  when  the  moyement  became  too  obetrepe- 
roiu.  **  Can't  ye  be  decent  when  white  folks  comes 
to  see  ye  f  Stop  dat  ar,  now,  will  ye  f  Better  mind 
yourselves,  or  HI  take  ye  down  a  batton-hole  lower, 
when  Mas'r  George  is  gone  I" 

What  meaning  was  conched  under  this  terrible 
threat,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  its 
a^ul  indistinctness  seemed  to  produce  very  little 
impression  on  the  young  sinners  addreesed. 
•        ••«•*•• 

""Well,  now,  I  hopes  you're  done,"  SAid  Aunt 
Chloe,  who  had  been  busy  m  pulling  out  a  rude  box 
of  a  trundle-bed ;  **  and  now,  you  Mose  and  you  Pete, 
get  into  thar ;  for  we's  goin'  to  have  the  meetiu'." 

"  O  mother,  we  don't  wanter.  We  wants  to  sit  up 
to  meetin', — ^meetin's  is  so  curis.    We  Ukea  'em." 

"  La,  Aunt  Chloe,  shove  it  under,  and  let  'em  sit 
up,"  said  Master  George,  decisively,  giving  a  push  to 
the  rude  machine. 

Aunt  Chloe,  having  thus  saved  appearances, 
■eemedlhighly  delight^  to  push  the  thing  under, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  **  Well,  mebbe  'twill  do  'em 
some  good." 

The  house  now  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  to  consider  the  accommodations  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting. 

"  What  we's  to  do  for  cheers  now,  /declare  I  don't 
know,"  said  Aunt  Chloe.  As  the  meeting  had  been 
held  at  Uncle  Tom's  weekly,  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  without  any  more  "  cheers,"  there  seemed 
some  encouragement  to  hope  that  a  way  would  be 
discovered  at  present. 

"  Old  Uncle  Peter  sung  both  the  legs  out  of  dat 
oldest  cheer,  last  week,"  suggested  Mose. 

"You  go  long!  ril  boun'  you  pulled  'em  out; 
some  o'  your  shines,"  said  Aunt  Chloe. 

"  Well,  it'll  stand,  if  it  only  keeps  jam  up  agin  de 
wall !"  said  Mose. 

"  Den  Uncle  Peter  mus'n't  sit  in  it,  cause  he  al'ays 
hitches  when  he  gets  a  sing^np^.  He  hitched  pretty 
nigh  across  de  room  t'other  niffht,"  said  Pete. 

"  Good  Lor  I  get  him  in  it  then,"  said  Mose,  "  and 
den  he'd  begin, '  Come  saints  and  sinners,  hear  me 
tell,'  and  den  down  he'd  go," — ^and  Mose  imitated 
precisely  the  nasal  tones  of  the  old  man,  tumbling  on 
the  floor,  to  illustrate  the  supposed  cotnstrophe. 

"  Come  now,  be  decent,  can't  ye?"  said  Aunt 
Chloe ;  "  an't  yer  shamed  ?" 

Master  George,  howevcr,Joined  the  offender  in  the 
laugh,  and  declared  deciaedly  that  Mose  was  a 
"buster."  So  the  maternal  admonition  seemed 
rather  to  fail  of  effect 

"  Well,  ole  man,"  eaid  Aunt  Chloe,  "  you'll  have  to 
tote  in  them  ar  bar'ls." 

"Mother^s  barls  is  like  dat  ar  widder's,  Mos'r 
George  was  reading  *bout  in  de  good  book,— <ley 
never  fails,"  said  Mose,  aside  to  Pete. 

"  Pm  sure  one  on  'em  caved  in  last  week,"  said 
Pete,  "  and  let  'em  all  down  in  de  middle  of  de  sing- 
in'  ;  dat  ar  was  foilin',  warnt  it  ?" 

During  this  aside  between  Mose  and  Pete,  two 
empty  casks  had  been  rolled  into  the  cabin,  and  being 
secured  from  rolling  by  stones  on  each  side  boards 
were  laid  across  them,  which  arrangement,  together 
with  the  turning  down  of  certain  tubs  and  pails,  and 
the  disposing  of  the  rickety  chairs,  at  last  completed 
the  preparation.  • 

"  Mas'r  George  is  such  a  beautiful  reader,  now,  I 
know  he'll  stay  to  read  for  us,"  said  Aunt  Chloe ; 
"  'pears  like  'twill  be  so  much  more  interestin'." 

George  very  readily  consented,  for  your  boy  is 
always  ready  for  anything  that  makes  him  of  im- 
portance. 

The  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  motley  assem- 
blage, from  the  old  gray-headed  patriarch  of  eighty 


to  the  young  girl  and  lad  of  fifteen.  A  little  harm- 
less gossip  ensued  on  various  themes,  such  as  where 
old  Aunt  Sally  got  her  new  red  head-kerchiei^  and 
how  "  Missis  was  a  going  to  give  Lizzy  that  spotted 
muslin  gown,  when  she'd  got  her  new  berage  made 
up ;"  and  how  Mas'r  Shelby  was  thinking  of  buyinp; 
a  new  sorrel  colt,  that  was  going  to  prove  an  addi- 
tion to  the  glories  of  the  place.  A  few  of  the  wor- 
shippers belonged  to  fiunilies  hard  by ,  who  had  g^t  per- 
mission to  attend,  and  who  bronght  in  various  choica 
scraps  oi  information,  about  the  sayirgs  and  doinga 
at  the  house  and  on  the  place,  which  circulated  aa 
freely  as  the  same  sort  of  small  change  does  in  higher 
circles. 

After  a  while  the  singing  commenced  to  the  evi- 
dent delight  of  all  present  Not  even  all  the  disad- 
vantage of  nasal  intonation  could  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  naturally  fine  voices,  in  airs  at  once  wild  and 
spirited.  The  words  were  sometimes  the  well-known 
and  common  hymns  sung  in  th«  churches  about,  and 
sometimes  of  a  wilder,  more  indefinite  character, 
picked  up  at  camp-meetings. 

The  chorus  of  one  of  them,  which  ran  as  foilowa, 
was  sung  with  great  energy  and  unction  :— 

Die  on  the  field  of  battle, 

Die  on  the  field  ofbsttle, 

Olory  Ib  mj  souL 

Another  special  favorite  had  oft  repeated  the 

wordc — 

O,  Vm  going  to  gloiy,— wont  von  come  aloor  with  me  f 
Don't  yon  see  theaoffeto  beekiilDg,  sod  a  oalTlog  me  awajt 
Don't  yon  see  the  golden  city  and  the  everlasting  day  f 

There  were  others,  which  made  incessant  mention 
of  "Jordan's  banks,"  and  "  Canaan's  fields,"  and  tha 
*'  New  Jerusalem  ;"  for  the  negro  mind,  impassioned 
and  imaginative,  always  attaches  itself  to  hymns  and 
expressions  of  a  vivid  and  pictorial  nature ;  and,  aa 
they  sung,  some  laughed,  and  some  cried,  and  some 
clapped  hands,  or  shook  hands  rejoicingly  with  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fairly  gained  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Various  exhortations  or  relations  of  experience 
followed,  and  inteimingled  with  the  singing.  One 
old  gray -headed  woman,  long  past  work,  but  much 
revered  as  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  past,  rose,  and 
leaning  on  her  staff,  said — 

"  Well,  chil'en  I  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  ye 
all  and  see  ye  all  once  more,  'cause  I  don't  know 
when  ni  be  gone  to  glory;  but  I've  done  got  ready, 
chil'en ;  'pears  like  I'd  got  my  little  bundle  all  tied 
up,  and  my  bonnet  on,  jest  a  waitin'  for  the  stage  to 
come  alonff  and  take  me  home;  sometimes,  in  the 
night,  I  think  I  hear  the  wheels  a  rattlin',  and  I'm 
lookin'  out  all  the  time ;  now,  you  jest  be  ready  too, 
for  I  tell  ye  all,  chil'en,"  she  said,  striking  her  staff 
hard  on  the  floor,  "  dat  ar  glory  is  a  mighty  thing  1 
It's  a  mighty  thing,  chil'en,— ^ou  don'no  nothing 
about  it, — it's  wonderful"  And  the  old  creature  sat 
down,  with  areamiug  tears,  as  wholly  overcome, 
while  the  whole  circle  struck  up 

O  Canaan,  bright  GSnaan, 

Vm  bound  for  the  land  of  Oanaaa. 

Master  George,  by  request,  read  the  last  chapters 
of  Revelation,  often  interrupted  by  such  exclama- 
tions ns  "The  sokes  now  I*  "Only  hear  that!* 
"Jest  thmk  on't!"  "Is  all  that  a  comin'  sure 
enough  I" 

George,  who  was  a  bright  boy,  and  well  trabed  in 
religious  things  by  his  mother,  finding  himself  ao 
object  of  general  admiration,  threw  in  expositions  of 
his  own,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  commendable  seri- 
ousnees  and  gravity,  for  which  he  was  admired  by 
the  young  and  blessed  by  the  old ;  and  it  was  agreed. 


HARRIET  FARLEY;  ELIZABETH  F.  ELLET. 
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on  ftll  hands,  tbjit  "  a  minister  couldn't  laj  it  off 
better  than  he  did  ;**  that  "  'twas  reely  'mazin' !" 

Unde  Tom  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  in  religious 
matters  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  naturally  an 
organisation  in  which  the  morale  was  strongly  pre- 
dominant, together  with  a  greater  breadth  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind  than  ^btamed  among  his  compa^ 
nions,  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect,  as  a 
sort  of  minister  among  them ;  and  the  simple,  hearty, 
sincere  style  of  his  exhortations  might  have  edified 
even  better  eduoated  persons.  But  it  was  in  prayer 
that  he  especially  excelled.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  touching  simplicity,  the  child-like  earnestness  of 
his  prayer,  earicned  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
which  seemed  so  entirely  to  have  wrought  itseu  into 
his  being,  ss  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself^  and 
to  drop  from  his  lips  unconsciously ;  in  the  language 
of  a  pious  old  negro,  he  "  prayed  right  up."  And  so 
much  did  his  prayer  always  work  on  the  devotional 
feelings  of  his  audiences,  that  there  seemed  often  a 
danger  that  it  would  be  lost  altogether  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  responses  which  broke  out  everywhere 
around  him. 

nABBIET  FABLET, 

The  editor  of  ^^The  Lowell  or  New  England 
Offering^'  in  an  antobiographio  sketch  published 
in  Mrs.  Hale's  "  Woman's  Kecord,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing obaraoteristic  account  of  her  career : — 

*'  My  father  is  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  birth  was  settled  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Claremont,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
Though  I  left  this  place  when  six  jeam  of  ase,  I  still 
remember  its  natural  beauties,  which  even  then  im- 

Sreased  me  deeply.  The  Ashcutney  Mountain, 
ugar  River,  with  its  foaming  faUs,  the  distant  hills  of 
Vermont,  all  are  in  my  memory.  My  mother  was 
descended  from  the  Moodys,  somewhat  famous  in 
New  England  history.  One  of  them  was  the  eccentric 
and  influential  Father  Moody.  Another  was  Hand- 
kerchief Moody,  the  one  who  wore,  so  many  years, 
'  the  minister's  veil'  One  was  the  well  known 
Trustee  Moody,  of  Dumwell  Academy,  who  educated 
my  grandmother.  She  was  a  very  talented  and 
estimable  lady. 

"  My  father  was  of  the  genuine  New  Hampshire 
stock — ^from  a  family  of  pious,  industrious,  agricul- 
tural people ;  his  brothers  being  deacons,  and  some 
of  his  sisters  married  to  deacons.  I  have  not  learned 
that  any  of  them  ever  committed  a  disgraceful  act 
His  grandmothir  was  eminent  for  her  medical  know- 
ledge  and  skill,  and  had  as  much  practice  as  is 
usually  given  to  a  country  doctor.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  fine  character,  who  exerted  herself,  and 
sacrificed  much,  to  secure  his  liberal  education.  His 
sisters  were  energetic  in  their  cooperation  with  their 
husbands,  to  secure  and  improve  homes  among  the 
White  and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Wisconsin.  So 
much  for  progenitors. 

"  I  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  and,  until  four- 
teen, had  not  that  health  which  promises  continued 
life.  I  was  asthmatic,  and  often  thought  to  be  in 
a  consumption.  I  am  fortunate  now  in  the  possession 
of  excellent  health,  which  may  be  attributed  te  a 
,  country  rearing,  and  an  obedience  to  physical  laws, 
BO  far  as  I  understand  them.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  I  conunenced  exertions  to  assist  in  my  own 
maintenance,  and  have  at  different  times  followed  the 
different  avocations  of  New  England  girls.  I  have 
plaited  palm-leaf  and  straw,  bound  shoes,  taught 
school,  and  worked  at  tailoring ;  besides  my  labors 
as  a  weaver  in  the  fiictory,  which  suited  me  better 
than  any  other. 
*'  After  my  fiather^s  remoral  to  the  little  town  of 
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Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  he  combined  the  labors 
of  preceptor  of  one  of  the  two  oldest  Academies 
in  the  state,  with  his  parochial  duties;  and  here, 
among  a  simple  but  intelligent  people,  I  spent  those 
years  which  give  the  tone  to  female  character.  At 
times  there  was  a  preceptress  to  the  Academy ;  but 
it  was  in  the  sunmier,  when  I  was  debilitated,  and 
my  lessons  were  often  studied  on  my  bed.  I  learned 
something  of  French,  drawing,  ornamental  needle- 
work, and  the  usual  accomplishments — for  it  was  tlie 
design  of  my  friends  to  make  me  a  teacher — aprofes- 
sion  for  which  I  had  an  instinctive  dislike.  But  my 
own  feelings  were  not  consulted.  Indeed,  perhaps 
it  was  not  thought  how  much  these  were  outraged ; 
but  their  efforts  were  to  suppress  the  imaginative 
and  cultivate  the  practical  This  was,  undoubtedly, 
wholesome  disciplme ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  degree 
that  was  painful,  and  drove  me  from  my  home.  I 
came  to  Lowell,  determined  that  if  I  had  my  own 
living  to  obtain,  I  would  get  it  in  my  own  way ;  that 
I  would  read,  think,  and  tmto,  when  I  eoM^  without 
restraint ;  that  if  I  did  well  I  would  have  the  credit 
of  it;  if  ill,  my  fnends  should  be  relieved  from  the 
blame,  if  not  m)m  the  stigma.  I  endeavored  to  re- 
concile them  to  my  lot,  b^r  a  devotion  of  all  my  spare 
earnings  to  them  and  their  interests.  I  made  good 
wages;  I  dressed  economically;  I  assisted  iu  the 
liberal  education  of  one  brother,  and  endeavored  to 
be  the  guardian  angel  of  a  lovely  sister,  who,  after 
many  years  of  feebleness,  is  now  perhaps  a  guardian 
angel  to  me  in  heaven.  Twice  before  this  had  I  left 
'  the  mill,'  to  wateh  around  the  death-beds  of  loved 
ones — ^my  elder  sister,  and  a  beautiful  and  promising 
brother.  Two  others  had  previously  med;  two 
have  left  their  native  state  for  a  Texan  home.  So 
you  will  see  that  my  feelings  must  have  been  severely 
tried.  But  all  this  has,  doubtless,  been  beneficial 
to  me. 

"  It  was  something  so  new  to  me  to  be  praised  and 
encouraged  to  write,  that  1  was  at  first  overwhelmed 
bj  it,  and  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  the  atten- 
tions that  some  of  my  first  contributions  to  the 
*  Offering'  directed  towards  me.  It  was  with  ^eat 
reluctance  that  I  consented  to  edit,  and  was  quite  as 
unwilling  at  first  to  assist  in  publishing.  But  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  compelled  me  forward  as  a 
business  woman,  and  I  have  endeavored  U}  do  my 
duty. 

**  I  am  now  the  proprietor  of  *  TTie  New  England 
Offering.'  I  do  all  the  publishing,  editing,  canvassing, 
and,  as  it  is  bound  in  my  office,  I  can  in  a  hurry  help 
fold,  cut  covers,  stitch,  &Qn  I  have  a  little  girl  to 
assist  me  in  the  folding,  stitching,  &Q. ;  the  rest,  after 
it  comes  from  the  printer's  hand,  is  all  my  own  work. 
I  employ  no  agents,  and  depend  upon  no  one  for 
assistance.    My  edition  is  four  thousand." 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  oomraenced  in  1841. 

In  1848  Miss  Farley  published  a  volume  chiefly 
made  up  of  her  contributions  to  that  periodical, 
entitled  ShelU  from  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of 
Genitu,  Another  volume  from  the  varions  writers 
in  the  same  publication  was  collected  by  Charles 
Knight,  in  London,  and  pablished  in  one  of  his 
popular  libraries  in  1849 — Mind  among  the 
Spindles, 

ELIZABETH  F.  ELLET. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fbies  Ellet  was  bom  at  Sodas 
Point,  on  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  in  October, 
1818.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lummis.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  physician.  Dr.  William  Nixon  Lum- 
mis, the  pupil  and  the  friend  of  Rush,  whom  be 
strongly  resembled  in  person.    He  was  of  a  New 
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Jeney  family,  and  become  one  of  the  pimeen  of 
Weetem  New  York,  expending  a  fortune  in  im- 
provemenlB  in  the  country  adjoining  Sodiu  bay, 
of  which  oOiera  reaped  the  advantage.  He  wan 
a  mtm  of  talent  and  rehgions  character,  and  ad- 
mired for  his  social  qoalitiea.  Hia  second  wife, 
the  mother  of  our  author,  was  Barah,  the  daughter 
of  Captdn  John  Mo-twell,  an  oflicer  in  the  Ame- 
rican amiy  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
the  niuce  uf  Geiit-rol  William  llaiwell  in  tlia  same 

Mrs.  Ellet  was  educated  in  English  and  French 
at  tlie  female  eeminai-y,  under  tlie  cire  of  Susan 
Marriott,  nn  occuiiipliiilieil  English  Quaker  lady, 
at  Anroni,  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  She  was 
early  married  to  Dr.  William  II.  EUet,  who  has 
occupied  tlie  profeseorahip  of  chemistry  at  Co- 
lomhia  College,  Now  York,  and  in  the  Sonth  Ca- 
rolina College  at  Columbia.  In  1849  tbeycame 
to  reside  pcnuanently  in  New  York. 


V^^^ti 


The  poetical  talent  was  marked  in  Mrs.  Eilet  at 
a  very  early  age.  She  wrote  good  verses  at  fif- 
teen, and  in  18S5  publiahed  a  volume  of  poems. 
At  the  same  period  appeared  a  tragedy  from  her 
pen  entitled  Tertia  CanUtrini,  founded  on  a  Ve- 
netian hietorio  incident,  which  was  performed  on 
the  Btage.  In  184:1  a  volume  in  prose  appeared 
from  her  pen,  Tht  Characlen  of  Sehiller,  a  cri- 
tical eseay  on  the  genius  of  that  author,  and  ana- 
lysis of  his  characters.     Sceiiai  in  the  Life  o/Jo- 


about  the  Country,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  EUet  also,  at  this  period,  contributed  articles 
to  the  American  Qoarterly  Review,  the  North 
American  and  the  New  York  Reviews,  on  Italian 
and  French  drauiatic  und  lyric  poetry,  and  wrote 
tnles  and  poems  fbr  montluy  magazines  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  In  1848  she 
published  her  work,  The  Women  of  Iht  Amariean 
Rnoluti(m~,  in  two  volumes,  to  which  a  third  was 
Bubseqnently  added.  It  was  an  tmdertaking  re- 
quiring not  only  a  special  sympathy  (which  Mrs. 
EUet  possessed  through  her  fitmily  associatJons) 
and  literary  skill,  but  mnch  labor  and  research. 


Tboe  memoirs,  which  shed  ao  important  a  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  were  chieiBy 
compiled  from  original  materials,  manuscripts  A 
the  times,  or  personal  recollections  of  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  the  heroines.  A  companion  vo- 
lome,  The  Domatie  Siitory  of  the  SetoliUiim,  is 
a  connected  narrative  exfiibiting  the  life  of  the 

Another  collection  of  memoirs  is  The  Pimetr 

Women  of  the  Wett.  v  ritten  from  original  mate- 
rials. iSu(nfn«r  Batiihlm  in  the  Watt  describea  a 
tour  thruugh  several  of  the  western  states,  with  ■ 
fHdl  deecrijition  of  parts  of  Minnesota  Territory. 

She  is  also  the  author  of  a  pleasant  volnme, 
Etenmgt  at  Woodlaan,  a  collection  of  European 
legends  and  traditions ;  of  NortUetttt  of  the  Mtt- 
ticiaru,  a  series  of  tales,  original  and  selected  from 
tiie  German,  founded  on  incidenti^  in  the  personal 
history  of  artist-^  and  iUustrative  of  their  charac- 
ter and  the  style  of  their  works.  Her  Watehing 
^tritf  an  illustratod  volnme,  is  an  e»«ay  on  the 

Sresence  and  agency  of  spirits  in  this  world,  as 
escribed  in  the  Holy  Scnptorea. 


Thos  In  UUifalDFai  hut  iffljeted  nw.— Ft.  cilx.  n. 
Smitten  of  Heaven — and  nnumuriiiB  'neath  the  ro^^ 
Whose  da^  are  heavy  with  their  freight  of  gloom : 

Drooping  and  fault,  with  eyes 

Not  yet  by  Faith  uodMed — 
Art  thou  repining  that  thou  atandVt  apart. 
Likethe  treelichtDiiig-blaitedr  wrung  with  pain, 

No  sympathy  ean  heal — 

No  time  ean  e'er  aasnage 
His  Ufe  to  thee  ia  but  a  sea  of  woe, 
WboK  deep  nato  it<  deep  of  aorrow  calls : 

While  others  w^  a  atafe 

Of  flower*,  ai>dBmilea,aridjoysl 
Look  up — thou  lone  and  sorely  stricken  onet 
Look  up — thou  darling  of  the  Eternal  Sire  t 

More  blest  a  thousand-fold 

Than  they — the  proudly  gay  I 


And  wounds  thee  lest  thou  'scape  her  jealous  care, 

And  her  btit  gifts — the  oroM  and  thorn — beatowi, 

Thf^  dwell  within  the  vale, 

Where  fraits  and  flower*  abound. 
7%ou  on  affliction's  high  and  bnrren  place ; 
But  round  about  the  mount  chariots  of  fire — 

Horses  of  fire— encamp 

To  keep  tbee  safe  for  heaven. 

JEDIDUH  V.  HIINTINSTOM. 

Mb.  Hdstinotoh  was  born  in  1614,  and  educat- 
ed as  a  physidan.  After  practiriDg  his  profee- 
don  for  several  yearfs  he  Decame,  m  December, 

1S89,  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  profeaaor  in  SL  Paul's 
CoHege,  Flushing.  After  his  ordination  he  was 
for  a  short  time  rector  of  achurchin  Middlebniy, 
Vermont  He  then  visited  Europe,  and  remwned 
for  several  years  in  Italy.  On  hu  return  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic  but  did  not  enter  the 
priesQiood  of  that  communion.  Afl«r  a  residence 
of  a  few  years  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  odited  a  monthly  magazine.  In 
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1S65  he  Rgftin  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  edited  a 

weeUy  journal, "  The  Leader,"  a  literary,  political, 
and  family  newgpaper. 

In  1343  he  poolished  a  volume  ofPoemi,  most- 
ly of  a  religiona  and  refleotive  character,  inaluding 
BeTeral  tra^sladons  from  the  hymng  of  the  Bre- 
Tiary.  Hia  nest  publioation,  Alice,  or  the  New 
Una,  appeared  in  London,  in  184Q,  daring  his  resi- 
dence abroad.  It  is  a  singular  compoucd  of  the 
art,  the  religiona  and  the  t'aehionable  novel,  and 
contained  many  scenes  whose  wanath  of  descrip- 
tioD  laid  the  work  open  to  censore.  Its  beauty 
of  language,  and  pictiiresqne  desoflptions  of  natn- 
ral  scenery,  attracted  much  attention.  It  was 
reprinted  during  the  same  year  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  18S2,  appeared  in  a  revised  edition 
with  many  Judioions  alterations.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's second  novel.  The  Foreit,  waj  published  in 
1852.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Lady  Alice,  the 
leading  characters  being  transferred  from  Europe 
to  the  Adirondack  MonntaJns.      The  fine  scenery 


IS  delineation  of  ohsraoter. 


Deumbai  SIM.  1S8S. 
Of  brethren  we  aii  thousand  be, 

Kor  one  e'er  sav  aauther  ; 
By  birth-lav  dire  moat  each  expire 

To  nuke  way  for  a  brother ; 
Old  Father  Time  oar  common  sire, 

Eternity  our  mother. 
When  we  have  ipent  the  life  she  lent. 

Her  breast  we  do  not  BpnrD  ; 
The  very  womb  from  which  we  loom. 

To  it  «e  BtJU  retnm ; 


In  the  hoar  of  my  birth,  there  was  joy  and  mirth  ; 

And  shouta  of  glndnesa  filled  my  eir; 
But  directly  after  euh  bunt  of  laugh 

Came  soUDdi  of  pain  and  fear  ; 


He  regular  beat  of  dancing  feet 

Ushered  mj  advent  in ; 
But  on  the  air  the  voice  of  prayer 

Arose  above  the  din  ; 
Its  aocenta  sweet  did  still  entreat 

Pardon  for  human  nia 
As  thus  began  my  twelve-montha' span 

Through  the  infinite  extended; 
So  ever  hath  mn  on  my  path, 

Twizt Joy  and  grief  Bospeiided ; 
But  ehieny  meaai^ed  by  things  most  treasured, 

In  death  with  bordeas  blended. 
The  bell  aye  tolls  toi  departing  souls 

Of  those  whom  I  have  slain ; 
The  ceaseless  knell  to  me  doth  tell 


Would  eamber  hUl  and  plain. 
But  I  have  made,  with  my  restlen  spade, 

Tlieir  thirty-million  graves; 
With  constant  toil  uptaming  the  soil, 

Or  parting  the  salt-sea  waves. 
To  find  a  bed  for  my  conutlese  dead 

In  the  secret  ocean.cavei. 


By  fond  hopes  blighted,  of  true  vows  plighted 

Showing  the  UtUe  worth  ; 
By  affections  wasted :  by  joyg  scaree  tasted, 

Or  poisoned  ere  their  birth; 
I  have  proved  to  many,  there  is  not  any 

Pare  happiness  on  earth. 
And  prophetio  power  apon  the  hour 

Of  my  eipinng  waits ; 
What  I  have  been  not  enters  in 

With  me  the  silent  gates  ; 
Ihe  frnit  within  its  graee.  or  sin. 

For  en^ess  harvest  waits. 
And  lo,  as  I  pass  with  that  running  glass 

Tliat  coanla  my  lost  moments  of  sorrow, 
The  tale  I  tell,  if  pondered  well, 

TTie  soul  of  young  hope  must  harrow ; 
For  mirrored  in  me,  ye  behold  what  shall  b'l 

In  the  New- Year  bom  to-morrow. 

BUFUB  WIUfOT  ORISWOLD  ^ 

Was  bom  in  Rutland  eonnty,  Vermont,  Feb.  16, 
1816,  of  on  old  New  England  family  which  con- 
tributed some  of  the  earliest  settlers  to  the  coun- 
try. Uuoh  of  his  early  life,  as  we  learn  from  a 
biographical  article  which  ori^nally  appeared  in 
the  Knickerbooker  Magazine,  "  was  spent  in  voy- 
aging about  the  world;  before  ha  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  had  seen  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions  of  his  own  country,  and  of  southern  and 
central  Europe."  He  afl«Tifards  studied  divinity 
and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. He  is  ohiefiy  known  to  tho  public,  however, 
through  his  literary  produotiona.  He  became 
early  connected  with  the  press;  waa  aseociated 
in  the  editorship  of  the  New  Yorker,  the  Brother 
Jonathan,  and  New  World  newspapers,  and  other 

{'oumals  in  Boston  and  Phibdelijhia.  In  1843, 
le  was  the  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine,  which 
he  conducted  with  eminent  success,  drawing  to 
the  work  the  contributions  of  some  of  the  best 
authors  of  the  country  who  found  liberal  remn- 
nemtion,  then  a  novelty  in  American  Lteratnre, 
from  the  generous  policy  of  the  publisher. 


In  1860,  Mr.  Griswold  projected  The  Interna- 
tioaal  Monthly  Jfagatine,  five  volumee  of  which 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Bcringer  and  Town- 
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*  send  of  New  York.  Like  all  of  his  undertakings 
of  this  character,  it  was  liberally  devoted  to  the 
notice  and  support  of  American  authors,  with 
whom  Mr.  Gnswold  has  constantly  maintained 
an  extensive  personal  acouaintanoe. 

His  most  prominent  relations  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, have  been  through  his  series  of  books.  The 
Poets  and  Poet/ry  o/Ameriea^  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1842;  The  Pnme  Writere  qf 
America^  which  was  first  published  in  1846; 
and  the  Female  Poets  of  America^  in  1849.  They 
were  the  first  comprehensive  illustrations  of 
the  literature  of  the  country,  and  have  exerted 
an  important  influence  tlirough  their  criticisms, 
and  on  the  reputation  of  the  numerous  authors 
included,  in  their  reception  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Gnswold  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume, 
The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  in  similar  style  with  the  Ameri- 
can series,  and  has  edited  an  octavo  volume.  The 
Saered  Poets  of  England  and  America, 

In  1847,  he  was  engaged  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
preparation  of  two  series  of  biographies.  Washing- 
tan  and  the  Generals  of  the  Amertean  Pevolutiony 
and  Napoleon  and  the  MarsheUs  of  the  Empire, 

Mr.  Gnswold,  among  other  illustrations  of 
American  history  and  society,  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  appendix  to  an  edition  of  Dlsraeli^s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  entitled  The  Curiosities 
^  qf  American  Literature,  In  1842,  he  published 
/in  New  York  a  volume  on  an  excellent  pkm, 
worthy  of  having  been  continued,  entitled  ne 
Biographical  Annual, 

Among  other  productions  of  his  pen  should  be 
mentioned  an  early  volume  of  Poems  in  1841 ; 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  a  Discourse  in  1844, 
on  ITie  Present  Condition  of  Philosophy. 

His  latest  publication  is,  The  Bepuolican  Court^ 
or  American  Society  in  the  Bays  of  Washington^ 
a  costly  printed  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Ap- 
pletons,  in  1864.  On  the  thread  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Washington,  Mr.  Gidswold  hangs  a  social 
history  of  the  period,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
sketch  in  its  leading  characteristics  in  the  north- 
em,  middle,  and  southern  states ;  the  career  of 
the  great  founder  of  the  Repnbhc,  fortunately  for 
the  common  svmpathy  of  the  whole,  having  been 
associated  with  all  these  elements  of  national  life. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter  from  the 
numerous  memoirs  and  biographies,  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  more  eminent  la- 
dles of  the  time,  and  has  been  well  received  by 
the  public. 

Dr.  Gnswold  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  revi- 
sion of  his  larger  works  on  American  literature, 
which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions 
with  successive  improvements. 

BENJAMIN  DAVIS  WINBLOW 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Febraary  18,  1816.  lEs 
early  years  were  passed  at  home,  at  the  residence 
of  Gen.  William  Hall,  at  Boston,  and  -with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  at  Waltham,  where  he  re- 
oeived  his  first  instmctions  in  Latin.  He  was 
prepared  for  Harvard  imder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  D. 
G.  Ingrahom,  of  Boston,  received  his  degree  at 
this  college  in  1836,  ebtered  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
at  New  York,  pursued  the  usual  term  of  study. 


and  was  ordained  Deacon  in  I8d8,  by  his  Mend 
Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  St  Mary  *s  Church,  Burling- 
ton. The  brief  remaining  portion  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  this  servioe.  He  died  November  21, 
1839. 

A  genial  memorial  of  his  Sermons  and  Poeti- 
cal Remains,  in  an  octavo  volume,  was  prepared 
by  Bishop  Doane,  entitled  The  True  CathoHe 
Uhurckman^  in  his  Life  and  in  his  Beath.  The 
sermons  are  earnest  doctrinal  compositions,  writ- 
ten with  ease  and  elegance.  The  poems,  many 
of  which  are  devoted  to  sacred  church  associa- 
tions, are  all  in  a  trathful  and  fervent  vein,  with 
a  happy  fSacihty  of  execution,  and  on  the  score 
both  of  taste  and  piety  are  well  worthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  kindred  compositions  of  the 
author's  friends,  Croswell  and  Doane. 


IBOVSI 


rOB  THE  €Kn, 

Out  on  the  city's  hum  I 
My  spirit  would  flee  firom  the  hanntt  of  men 
To  wnere  the  woodland  and  leafy  glen 

Are  eloquently  dumb. 

These  dull  brick  walU  which  span 
My  daily  walks,  aad  which  shut  me  in ; 
These  crowded  streets,  with  their  busy  din— 

They  tell  too  much  of  man. 

Oh  I  for  thoee  dear  wild  flowers, 
Which  in  their  meadows  so  brightly  grew. 
Where  the  honey-bee  and  blithe  bird  flew 

That  gladdened  boyhood's  houm 

Out  on  these  chaiDs  of  flesh  I 
Binding  the  pilgrim  who  fain  would  roam, 
To  where  kind  nature  hath  made  her  home. 

In  bowers  bo  green  and  freeh. 

But  is  not  nature  here? 
From  these  troubled  scenes  look  up  and  view 
The  orb  of  day,  through  the  firmament  blue. 

Pursue  his  bright  career. 

Or,  when  the  nightdews  fitdl. 
Go  watch  the  moon  with  her  gentle  glance 
Flitting  over  the  clear  expanse^ 

Her  own  broad  star-Ut  hall. 

Mortal  the  earth  may  mar, 
And  blot  out  its  beauties  one  by  one ; 
But  he  cannot  dim  the  fadeless  sun. 

Or  quench  a  single  star. 

And  o*er  the  dusky  town. 
The  greater  light  that  ruleth  the  day, 
And  the  heav'nly  host,  in  their  bright  array 

Look  gloriously  down. 

So,  'mid  the  hollow  mirth. 
The  din  and  strife  of  the  crowded  mart ; 
We  may  ever  lift  up  the  eye  and  heart 

To  scenes  above  the  earth. 

Blest  thought,  so  kindly  eiven  I 
That  though  be  toils  with  his  boasted  might, 
Man  cannot  shut  from  his  brother*  i  tight 

The  things  and  thoughts  of  Heaven  ! 


T.  B.  THOBPB. 

T.  B.  Thorpb  was  bom  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  Mardi 
1, 1816.  His  father  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  man  of 
litera^  genius,  was  a  clergyman,  .who  d.ed  in 
New  York  city  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six. 
His  son  lived  in  New  York  till  his  transfer  to  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
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whwe  he  puaed  three  yenn;  bnt  his  health  Ml- 
ing  him,  in  1S8S  be  left  Connecticiit  for  the 
south,  where  he  resided  in  Lonisians  to  the  year 
1868.  Inearly  life  he  displayed  a  Caste  forpmnting. 
ffi»  picture  of  "the  Bold  Dragoon,"  illnstrative 
of  Irving's  storv,  was  execnled  in  hi*  seventeenth 
year,  and  exhibited  at  the  old  American  Acado- 
m;  of  fine  Arts.  Uke  Irving  himself,  he  left 
the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  turned  hia  talent  for 
grouping  and  sketching  Ui  the  kindred  province 
of  descriptive  writing.  He  soon  became  known 
as  the  author  of  a  seriee  of  western  talee,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  Tocn  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter,  Uie 
tiUe  of  one  of  big  first  stories,  the  sul^ect  of 
which  was  an  eccentric  persooWe — to  whom  the 
author  has  given  a  wild  flavor  of  poetry — a"bee- 
hnoter"  by  profession,  with  Trnom  he  fell  in 
shortly  afl«r  his  removal  to  the  south. 


«^^- 


For  many  years  Mr.  Tliorpe  was  an  editor  of 
one  of  tiie leading  p.>IitL.:al  newspapers  in  New 
Orleans,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Henry  Ctay, 
In  this  enterprise,  niitwith-ttaading  his  fine  litera- 
ry tact,  political  knowledge,  and  untiring  energy, 
he  was  compelled,  for  lack  uf  pecuniar;  resonroea, 
to  leftve  the  field  to  others.  On  the  announce- 
ment of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  dijitiagnished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  raising  volunteers;  and  as 
bcArer  of  dispatches  to  Qeneral  Taylor  he  was 
not  only  early  in  the  held,  bat  hod  a  most  excel- 
lent position  to  witness  the  scenes  of  war.  His 
letters,  published  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  were 
the  first  that  reacheil  the  United  States.  The 
description'*  of  the  American  camp,  the  country, 
and  the  Mesican  people,  were  eitensively  pub- 
lished. Immediately  after  Oenerol  Taylor  took 
possession  of  Metimoros,  be  prepared,  in  ]$4Q,  a 
volume  entitled  Oar  Army  »n  fM  Rio  Orand^ 
nicoeeded  by  Our  Army  at  MoaUrey.  Theee 
two  volumes,  aooording  to  their  extent,  have  ftir- 
nished  most  of  the  materials  that  have  been 
wrought  into  the  aubseqoent  histories  relatjng  to 
the  events  which  they  describe. 


Mr.  Thorpe  hore  an  active  i«rt  in  the  election 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency.  He  took 
the  field  as  a  speaker,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  orators  of  the  South-West 
His  speechee  were  marked  by  their  good  sense, 
brilliancy  of  expression,  and  graphic  humorous 
illustration. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Thorpe  removed  to  New  York 
with  his  family,  and  ainong  other  literary  enter- 
prises prepared  a  new  collection  of  his  ^etclies, 
which  were  published  by  the  Appletons,  with  the 
title,  Ths  ElM  of  the  "  Bee-HunUr."  This  mis- 
cellany of  sketches  of  peculiar  American  charac- 
ter, aoenery,  and  rural  spuria,  is  marked  by  the 
simtJidty  and  delicacy  with  which  its  rough  hu- 
mors are  handled.  The  style  is  easy  and  natnral, 
the  sentiment  &eah  and  nnforced,  showing  a  fine 
sensibility.  In  "the  Bee-Hunter."  there  is  a  vein 
of  poetry,  which  has  been  happily  caught  by 
Dariey  in  the  illustration  which  accompanies  the 
sketch  in  the  volume.  In  proof  of  the  fidelity  of 
Hr.  Thorpe's  hunting  scenes,  there  is  an  anecdote 
connected  with  some  of  his  writings.  His  taste 
for  life  in  the  bock -woods,  the  hunter's  camp  fire, 
and  the  military  bivouac,  shown  in  his  published 
sketches,  hod  attracted  the  attention  in  England 
of  Sir  William  Druinmond  Stewart,  an  eceentrio 
Scotch  nobleman,  who  projected  and  aocompllabed 
a  tour  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  his  arrival 
at  New  Orleans,  he  endeavored  to  secure  Mr. 
Thorpe  as  a  member  of  his  party ;  an  offer  which 
oould  not  be  convementty  accented.  While  Sir 
William  was  absent,  however,  Mr.  Thorpe  WTOt« 
a  series  of  tettert,  purporting  to  give  an  account 
of  the  "  Doings  of  the  Expedition,"  wliioh  were 
published  in  tliis  country  and  Ecglanil  as  genuine. 
Sir  William  himself  pronouncing  them  the  most 
truthful  of  all  that  were  written,  all  the  while 
suppo^ng  they  were  from  some  member  of  his 
party. 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  a  contributor  to  Harpers'  M^a- 
dne,  where  he  has  published  several  descriptive 
articles  on  southern  life  and  products,  and  a  sketch, 
"  The  Case  of  Ijuly  Macbeth  Medically  Goo- 
ndered." 


Ed  beyond  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  their 
bomea  Among  tbis  bukwooiis  fraternity,  hare 
Aoarished  men  of  genius  in  their  way.  who  have 
died  unwept  and  annoticed,  while  the  hero«a  of 
the  turf,  and  of  tba  abase,  have  been  lauded 
to  the  akieg  for  every  trivial  aoporiority  they 
may  have  displayed  in  their  respective  pureufta. 

TO  chronicle  the  e]q)loiM  of  sportsmen  iaeommend- 
able — the  custom  b^pn  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
■ntediluviana,  tor  we  read,  that  "  Nimrod  waa  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  Familiar,  how- 
ever, as  Nimrod's  name  may  be — or  even  Davy  Crock- 


rnt 


i  oodIo  stand  alone  until  the  preseat 
pen  boa  inked  paper  toreeord  his  ex- 
ploits. "Solitary  and  alone"  has  he  traced  his 
fame  through  the  mtxy  labyrintji  of  air ;  marked,  I 
anted; — I  found; — {conquered; — upon  the  car- 
oaiaeaof  his  viotims,  and  then  marohed  homeward 
with  his  spoils ;  quietly  and  satiafiedly,  i 
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luB  path  through  life ;  and,  by  its  very  ohscarity, 
adding  the  principal  element  of  the  sublime. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  southern  October  mornuig, 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  friend,  where  I  was 
staying  to  drown  dull  care,  that  I  fii-st  had  the  plea- 
sure 01  seeing  Tom  Owen. 

He  was,  on  this  occasion,  straggling  up  the  rising 
ground  that  led  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  mine 
host,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  ordinary 
men  was  Tisible  at  a  glance ;  perhaps  it  showed  if- 
self  as  much  in  the  perfect  contempt  of  fashion  that 
he  displayed  in  the  adornment  of  his  outward  man, 
as  it  Old  in  the  more  elevated  qualities  of  his  mind, 
which  were  visible  in  his  face.  His  head  was 
adorned  with  an  outlandish  pattern  of  a  hat — his 
nether  limbs  were  encased  by  a  pair  of  inezpreMi- 
bles,  beautifully  fringed  by  the  bner-bushee  through 
which  they  were  often  drawn ;  coats  and  vests,  he 
oonsidered  assuperfluitiee;  hanging  upon  his  back 
were  a  couple  of  pails,  and  an  axe  m  his  right  hand, 
formed  the  varieties  that  represented  the  corpus  of 
Tom  Owen. 

As  is  usual  with  ^at  men,  he  had  his  followers, 
who,  with  a  coartier-hke  humility,  depended  upon 
the  expression  of  his  face  for  all  their  hopes  of 
success. 

The  usual  salutations  of  meeting  were  sufB- 
cient  to  draw  me  within  the  circle  of  his  influence, 
and  I  at  once  became  one  of  his  most  ready  fol- 
lowers. 

"  See  yonder  I "  said  Tom,  stretching  his  long 
arm  into  infinite  space,  "see  yonder— there*s  a 
bee." 

We  all  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  our  observations. 

"  It  was  a  fine  bee,"  continued  Tom,  "  black  body, 
yellow  legs,  and  went  into  that  tree," — ^pointing  to  a 
towering  oak  blue  in  the  distance.  "  In  a  clear  day 
I  can  see  a  bee  over  a  mile,  easy  I" 

When  did  Coleridge  "  talk  "  like  that?  And  yet 
Tom  Owen  uttered  such  a  saying  with  perfect  ease. 

After  a  variety  of  meaiiderings  through  the  thick 
woods,  and  clambering  over  fences,  we  came  to  our 
place  of  destination,  as  pointed  out  by  Tom,  who 
selected  a  mighty  tree  containing  sweets,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  the  poets  have  likened  to  other  sweets 
that  leave  a  sting  behind. 

The  felling  of  a  mighty  tree  is  a  sight  that  calls 
up  a  variety  of  emotions;  and  Tom's  game  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  finest  in  the  forest  But  "  the 
axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  which  in  Tom's 
mind  was  made  expressly  for  bees  to  build  their 
nests  in,  that  he  might  cut  them  down,  and  obtain 
possession  of  their  honeyed  treasura  The  sharp 
axe,  as  it  played  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  was  replied  to 
by  a  stout  negro  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  their  united  strokes  fast  gained  upon  the  heart 
of  their  lordly  victim. 

There  wss  uttle  poetry  in  the  thought,  that  Ions 
before  this  mighty  empire  of  States  was  formed, 
Tom  Owen's  "bee-hive  had  stretched  its  brawny 
anns  to  the  winter^s  blasts  and  grown  green  in  the 
Bummer^B  sun. 

Yet  such  was  the  ease,  and  how  long  I  might 
have  moralized  I  know  not,  had  not  the  enraged 
buzzing  about  my  ears  satisfied  me  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tree  were  not  going  to  give  up  their 
nome  and  treasure,  without  showing  considerable 
practical  fight  No  sooner  had  the  littie  insects  satis- 
fied themselves  that  they  were  about  to  be  invad- 
ed, than  they  began,  one  after  another,  to  descend 
from  their  airy  abode,  and  fiercely  pitch  into  our 
fsces ;  anon  a  small  company,  headed  by  an  old  vete- 
ran, would  charge  wiui  its  entire  force  upon  all 
parts  of  our  body  at  onoe. 


It  need  not  be  said  that  the  better  part  of  valor 
was  displayed  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  su^ 
attacks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  war&re,  the  tree  began  to 
tremble  with  the  fast  repeated  strokes  of  the  axe, 
and  then  might  have  been  seen  a  "bee-line"  of 
stingers  precipitatins  themselves  fi»m  above,  on  the 
unfortunate  hunter  beneath. 

Now  it  was  that  Tom  shone  forth  in  his  glory,  for 
his  partisans — like  many  hanger»*on  about  great 
men,  began  to  desert  him  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger;  and  when  the  trouble  thickened,  they,  one 
and  all,  took  to  their  heels,  and  left  only  our  hero 
and  Sambo  to  fight  the  adversaries.  Sambo,  how- 
ever, soon  dropi^  his  axe,  and  fell  into  all  kinds  of 
contortions;  nrat  he  would  seize  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  his  hands,  then  his  legs,  and  yell  with 
pain.  "  Never  holler  till  you  get  out  of  the  woods," 
said  the  sublime  Tom,  consolingly ;  but  writhe  the- 
negro  did,  until  he  broke,  and  left  Tom  "  alone  in 
his  glory." 

Cut, — ^thwaekt  sounded  through  the  confused 
hum  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  marvellously  reminding 
me  of  the  interruptions  that  occasionally  broke  in 
upon  the  otherwise  monotonous  hours  of  my  school- 
boy daysL 

A  sharp  cracking  finally  told  me  the  chopping 
was  done,  and,  looking  aloft,  I  saw  the  mighty  tree 
balancing  in  the  air.  Slowly,  and  majestica&y,  it 
bowed  for  the  first  time  towaHs  its  mother  earth, — 
gaining  velocity  as  it  descended,  it  shivered  the 
trees  Uiat  interrupted  its  downward  course,  and 
falling  with  thundering  sounds,  splintered  its- 
mighty  limbs,  and  buned  them  deeply  in  the 
ground. 

The  sun  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  two  centu- 
ries, broke  uninterruptedly  through  the  chasm 
made  in  the  forest  and  shone  with  splendor  upon 
the  magnificent  Tom,  standing  a  conqueror  among 
hisspoiU. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  bees  were  veiy  much 
astonished  and  confused,  and  by  their  united  voices 
proclaimed  death,  had  it  been  m  their  power,  to  all 
their  foes,  not,  of  course,  excepting  Tom  Owen  him- 
sel£  But  the  wary  hunter  was  up  to  the  tricks  of 
his  trade,  and,  like  a  politician,  he  knew  how  easQy 
an  enraged  mob  could  be  quelled  with  smoke ;  and 
smoke  he  tried,  until  his  enemies  were  completely 
destroyed. . 

We,  Tom's  hangers-on,  now  approached  his  trea- 
sura  It  was  a  nch  one,  and,  as  he  observed,  "  con- 
tained a  rich  chance  of  plunder."  Nine  feet,  by 
measurement,  of  the  hollow  of  the  tree  were  full,  and 
this  afforded  many  pails  of  pure  honey. 

Tom  was  liberal,  and  supplied  us  all  with  more 
than  we  wanted,  and  "  totea,"  by  the  assistance  of 
Sambo,  his  share  to  his  own  home,  soon  to  be  de- 
voured, and  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  destructioti 
of  another  tree,  and  another  nation  of  bees. 

Thus  Tom  exhibited  within  himself,  an  unconouer- 
able  genius  which  would  have  immortalized  nim, 
had  he  directed  it  in  following  the  ^rts  of  Long 
Island  or  New  Market 

We  have  seen  the  great  men  of  the  southern  turf 
glorying  around  the  victories  of  their  favorite  sport 
— we  have  heard  the  great  western  hunters  detail 
the  soul-stirrinff  adventures  of  a  bear-hunt— we 
have  listened  with  almost  suffocating  interest,  to  the 
tale  of  a  Nantucket  seaman,  while  he  portrayed  the 
death  of  a  miffhty  whale — and  we  have  also  seen 
Tom  Owen  triumphantly  engnged  in  a  bee-hunt — 
we  beheld  and  wondered  at  the  sports  of  the  turf-~ 
the  field — and  the  sea — ^because  tne  objects  acted  on 
by  man  were  terrible,  indeed,  when  their  instincts 
were  aroused. 
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But,  in  the  bee-hunt  of  Tom  Owen,  and  its  con- 
Bummation, — ^the  gruidear  vUible  was  imparted  by 
the  mighty  mind  of  Tom  Owen  himselt 

OEOBGE  EDWABD  ELLIS 

Was  bom  in  Boston  in  1815.  He  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Harvard  in  1833;  studied  at  the  Divinity 
school  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  in  Charles- 
town  in  1888  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  (now  Presi- 
dent) James  Walker,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Har- 
Tard  church. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ChriHtian 
Register,  the  religious  paper  of  the  Massachusetts 
Unitarians,  and  is  now  associated  with  the  bril- 
liant pulpit  orator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam, 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Examiner  His 
reading,  scholarship,  literary  readiness,  vivacity, 
and  good  English  style,  admirably  qualify  him  for 
the  work  of  periodical  literature.* 

Mr.  Ellis  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  bio^ 
graphyin  Mr.  Sparks^s  American  series:  the  lives 
of  efohn  Mason — ^the  author  of  the  history  of  the 
Pequot  war — Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William 
Penn. 

His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  are 
numerous,  embracing  many  articles  in  the  New 
York  Review,  the  North  American,  and  the 
Christian  Examiner.  He  has  frequently  delivered 
occasional  discourses  and  orations,  and  his  pub- 
lished addresses  of  this  kind  would  make  a  large 
volume.  Mr.  Ellis  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  practicid 
working  of  which  body  he  lately  gave  a  pleasant 
account  in  a  communication  to  tibe  fellow  New 
York  society,  of  which  he  is  a  corresponding 
member.  In  his  religious  views,  Mr.  Ellis  belongs 
to  the  class  of  Unitarians  who  earnestly  advocate 
the  supernatural  authority  of  the  gospel,  and 
resist  the  assaults  of  the  new  school  of  rational- 
ists ;  while  in  respect  to  practical  reforms,  he  has 
sometimes  taken  quite  bold  ground  with  the  pro- 
g^;essive  party. 

oaoAir  ]fXLODnB.t 

There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  within  us  that 
an  organ  should  be  reserved  for  only  sacred  uses. 
The  bray  of  the  martial  trumpet  seems  akin  to  the 
din  and  clangor  of  a  military  movement  The  piano 
is  the  appropriate  ornament  and  instrument  of  the 
hoosehold  room  of  comfort  and  domestic  delight 
Lesser  instruments,  with  their  gay  tones,  and  their 
lighter  lessons  for  the  heart,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
unstable  emotions  of  the  hour — ^in  revelry,  excite- 
ment, or  gratification.     To  each  of  them  there  is  a 


*  We  may  here  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Examiner.  It 
grew  oat  of  the  Ghrlatiaif  Disciple,  a  monthly  pnhlicaUoo  com- 
menced hy  the  Bev.  Noah  Worcester,  onder  the  anaploes  ot 
Br.  Channlng  and  others,  in  181ft.  At  tlie  completion  of  its 
■ixth  volamejln  1818,  Dr.  Worcester  snrrendered  it  to  the 
Sey.  Henry  ware,  Jr.,  who  pnhlished  the  work  eyery  two 
months  for  five /ears.  In  1884,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bev.  J.  G.  Faln-ey,  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Christian 
Examiner.  He  was  its  editor  for  two  years,  when  it  was  oon- 
dacted  from  1826  to  1881  hy  Mr.  Francis  Jenks.  In  the  Utter 
year  it  was  transferred  to  the  Rev.  James  Walker  and  the 
Key.  Francis  William  Pitt  Greenwood.  It  was  edited  hy  the 
former  six  years,  Mr.  Greenwood's  health  not  allowing  him 
to  labor  upon  it,  when  Dr.  Walker  was  saoceeded  by  the 
Bev.  William  Ware,  and  the  latter  in  tnm,  after  a  few  years, 
by  the  Bey.  Messrs.  Lamson  and  Gannett.  fh>m  whose  hands  it 
passed  to  the  care  of  Messra  Patnam  and  EmL—SidMU  WU- 
lar<r9  Memorieay  iL  381-8. 

t  From  a  disooorse  at  Charlestown— The  Consecration  of  an 
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season,  and  from  onr  ^onth  to  oar  age  these  varied 
instmments  may  minister  to  us,  according  to  their 
nses  and  onr  sensibilities.  The  harp  which  the 
monarch  of  Israel  swept  as  the  accompaniment  to 
his  divine  lyrics;  the  timbrel  which  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  in  her  hand  when  she  raised 
the  glad  paan — ^''Sing  ye  to  tlie  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;"  the  silver  trumpets  which 
the  priests  blew  to  proclaim  the  great  Jewish  festi* 
vals;  the  horn  and  the  psaltery,  the  sackbut  and 
the  dulcimer,  which  lifb^  up  the  anthems  of  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple-worship,  were  not  without 
a  sacred  influence,  helping  with  their  strings  or  pipes 
the  effect  of  holy  song.  But  the  religious  sentiment 
is  the  largest  that  fills  the  heart  of  man;  its  sweep 
and  compass  are  the  widest,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
own  short  lives  that  religious  sentiment  will  range 
like  "a  song  of  degrees"  over  all  the  varyiuj^ 
emotions  of  the  soul,  engaging  every  tone  to  give  it 
utterance. 

'*  Praise  the  Lord  with  gladness,"  is  the  ke^-note 
of  one  Psalm.  "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to 
lliee,  O  Lord,"  is  the  plaintive  moan  of  another. 
"Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth,"  is  the  quicken- 
ing <»11  to  a  general  anthem.  *'  Keep  silence  before 
Me,  0  Islands  I  "  stills  the  tremblii^^  spirit  into  a 
low  whisper  of  its  fear.  **  The  Lora  is  my  Shep- 
herd," is  the  beautiful  pastoral  lyric  for  the  serene 
life  of  still  waters.  '*  He  bowed  the  heavens  and 
came  down,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
the  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  iie  shot 
out  lightnings  from  the  sky'* — ^this  is  the  Psalm  for 
the  stormy  elements  or  a  troubled  heart  "O 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger  1 "  is  now  onr 
implorinff  cry ;  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him,"  is  now  the  boast  of  the  resigned  spirit 
"  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,"  is 
the  bright  lyric  of  the  heart  that  finds  its  joy  on 
earth.  "O,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for 
then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  1 "  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  heart  when  it  sighs  and  moans  over  the 
wreck  of  mortal  delights.  "  Thou  hast  made  man 
but  a  little  lower  wan  the  angels  1 "  Ib  the  tone 
which  befits  the  f-^eling  of  our  human  dignity. 
"Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
fenerations:  thou  earriest  us  away  as  with  a  flood," 
IS  the  mingled  note  of  melancholy  and  faith  with 
which  we  contemplate  our  fiedling  years,  and  yield 
up  one  after  another  from  our  earthly  fellowship  to 
the  summons  of  the  everliving  Gk>d — ^the  everlasting 
Refuge. 

Thus,  through  the  whole  range  of  emotions  and 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  in  its  thrills  and  wails,  in 
its  elation  and  its  gloom,  in  penitence,  remorse,  sub- 
mission and  hope,  in  gratitude,  aspiration,  or  hi^h 
desire — ^that  heart  varies  its  note,  but  sincerity  will 
make  music  of  all  its  utterances  in  psalm  or  dirjg^e. 
Precious,  precious  beyond  all  our  terms  of  praise, 
are  those  religious  songs  and  hymns  which  come  to 
us  from  the  prophetic  lips  once  touched  with  the 
fire  of  God.  if  they  are  near  to  us,  how  dear  must 
tliey  have  been  to  those  who  sung  them  in  their 
maiestio  and  solemn  Hebrew  tones,  beneath  the 
cedars  that  bowed,  and  the  hills  that  melted,  and  in ' 
the  corn-fields  that  laughed  when  the  song  of  praise 
arose  to  Grod.  How  many  g)ad  harvests  with  their 
laden  vintages  and  gamers,  how  many  rejoicing 
scenes  of  happiness,  and  how  many  ancient  sorrows 
bom  of  our  inevitable  lot  on  the  earth,  stand  for 
ever  painted  and  rehearsed  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Over  no  single  scene  or  incident  in  Jewish  history 
are  we  so  completely  engaged  in  sympathy  with 
their  sad  fortunes  as  in  one  in  which  the  tender! 
melodies  of  sacred  soog,  and  the  holy  uses  of  musioj 
bring  them  tonchingly  before  us.    When  they  were 
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weary  captiyee  in  pagan  Babylon,  their  tearful 
hearts  turned  back  to  their  beloved  Jemealem: 
"  Bj  the  riverB  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down :  yea, 
we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged 
onr  harpe  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereoC 
For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required 
of  us  a  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  ns  required  of  us 
mirth,  sayiug,  '  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.* 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  soug  in  a  strange 
land  f "  That  burst  of  sadness  is  of  itself  a  fond  and 
precious  song. 

CYBU8  A.  BABTOL, 

A  0OIXEA017B  of  Dr.  Lowell  in  the  ministry  of  the 
West  chorch,  Boston,  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  of 
1882,  and  of  the  Harvard  diyinity  school  in  1885. 
He  has  published  numerous  occasional  sermons, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  volumes,  The  Christian 
Spirit  and  Life  and  Ths  Chrietian  Body  and 
ihrm.  He  brings  in  these  discourses  a  somewhat 
elaborate  literary  style,  uniting  metaphysical  in- 
sight to  poetical  sentiment,  to  the  U£:ual  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  He  has  in  preparation  a  vo- 
lume of  meditative  essays  suggested  by  a  recent 
European  tour.  A  miniature  book  of  selections 
from  his  -writings  has  been  made,  entitled  Oraifu 
of  Chid. 

ALEJn01f*%  VMUmABUM^  VKAST— WOM  ▲  I»1800ITBSB   OV  PSBf 

nonoH. 

In  yonder  village,  a  painter  paces,  in  quiet  medi- 
tation, his  little  room.  Beautiful  pictures  has  he 
sent  forth  to  charm  every  beholder ;  but  he  alone  is 
not  satisfied.  He  draws  some  grand  theme  from 
the  mighty  chronicle  of  the  Bibla  He  would  turn 
the  words  of  the  rapt  prophet  into  colors.  He  would 
hold  up  to  the  eyes  ofmen  a  scene  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments, that  should  awe  down  every  form  of  sin,  and 
exalt  every  resolve  of  holineas  in  their  hearts.  The 
finished  result  of  his  labors  is  shortly  expected.  But 
the  idea  of  perfection  has  seized  with  an  overmaster- 
ixig  gnup  upon  him,  and  it  must  g^ve  him  pause. 
How  shall  tnat  awful  writing  of  doom  be  pencilled 
on  the  plastered  wall?  How  shall  that  finger,  as  it 
were  oi  a  man's  hand,  and  yet  the  finger  of  God,  be 
revealed!  How  shall  those  voluptuous  forms  be- 
low, that  have  been  all  relaxed  with  the  wine  and 
the  feast  and  the  dalliance  of  the  hour,  be  represent- 
ed in  their  transition  so  swift  to  conscience-stricken 
alarm,  prostrate  terror,  ineffectual  rage,  and  palsied 
suspense,  as  they  are  confronted  by  those  naming 
characters  of  celestial  indignation,  which  the  sooth- 
sayers, with  magic  scrolls,  and  strange  garb,  and 
juggling  arts,  can  but  mutter  and  mumble  over,  and 
only  the  servant  of  Almightr^  God  calmly  explain  f 
How  shall  it  be  done  accormng  to  the  perfect  pat- 
tern shown  in  the  Mount  of  lievelation  of  God's 
wordf  The  artist  thinks  and  labors,  month  by 
month,  and  year  after  year.  The  figures  of  Baby- 
lonish king  and  consort,  of  Hebrew  seer  and  maiden, 
and  of  Chaldee  magician,  grow  into  expressive  por- 
traits under  his  hand.  The  visible  grandeur  of  God 
the  Judge,  over  against  the  presumptuous  sins  of 
man,  approaches  its  completeness.  The  spectator 
would  now  be  entranced  with  the  wondrous  deline- 
ation. But  the  swiftly  conceiving  mind  which  shapes 
out  its  imaginations  of  that  dread  tribunal,  so  sud- 
denly set  up  in  the  hall  of  revelry,  is  not  yet  eon- 
tent  The  idea  of  perfection,  that  smote  it,  smites 
it  again.  The  aspiration  aftier  a  new  and  higher 
beauty,  that  carried  it  to  one  point,  lifts  it  to  an- 
other, and  bears  it  far  aloft,  in  successive  flights,  ever 
above  its  own  work.  _  Yet  still,  on  those  few  feet  of 


canvas,  the  earnest  laborer  breatiies  out,  for  the  best 
of  a  lifetime,  the  patient  and  ezhaustless  enthusiasm 
of  his  souL  He  hides  the  object,  dear  as  a  living 
child  to  its  mother,  from  every  eye,  and  presses  on 
to  the  mark.  If  he  walks,  he  catches  a  new  trait  of 
expression,  some  new  line  of  lustrous  illumination,  to 
transfer  to  this  painted  scripture  which  he  is  com- 
posing. If  he  sleeps,  some  suggestion  of  an  improve- 
ment will  steal  even  into  his  dreama  In  weariness 
and  in  sickness,  he  still  climbs  slowly,  painfully,  to 
his  task.  In  absence,  his  soul  turns  back,  and  makes 
all  nature  tributary  to  his  art  And  on  his  expiring 
day  he  seizes  his  pencil  to  strive,  by  another  stroke 
still,  after  the  perfection  which  flies  before  him,  and 
leaves  his  wore  as  with  the  last  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  movement  of  his  hand,  upon  it,  to  show,  amid 
unfinished  groups,  and  the  measured  lines  for  a  new 
trial,  that,  if  absolute  perfection  cannot  be  reached 
here  on  earth,  yet  heights  of  splendor  and  excel- 
lence can  be  attained,  beyond  all  the  thoughts  of 
him  whom  the  fflorious  idea  has  never  stirred.  What 
a  lesson  for  us  in  our  moral  and  religious  struggles! 
What  a  rebuke  for  our  idle  loiterings  in  the  heaven- 
ward way !  What  a  shame  to  our  doubtings  about 
that  perfection  to  which  God  and  Christ  and  apoa- 
tleeealll 


QEOBOE  WAflHINOTON  OBEENBL 

Gbobob  Washington  Greene,  the  son  of  N.  B. 
Greene,  and  grandson  of  M^jor-General  Greene  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  was  bom  at  East  Green- 
wich, Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  April  8,  1811. 
He  entered  Brown  University  in  1824,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  institution  in  his  junior  year 
in  consequence  of  ill-health.  He  next  visited  Eu- 
rope, where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
visits  home,  he  remained  until  1847.  In  1887  he 
received  the  appointment  of  United  States  consul 
at  Rome,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  re- 
call by  President  Polk  in  1845.  On  his  return 
he  bectime  professor  of  modem  languages  in  Brown 
University.  In  1852  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Kew  YorK,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

During  Mr.  Greeners  residence  in  Italy  he  de- 
yoted  mnch  attention  to  the  collection  of  mate- 
riids  for  a  history  of  that  country  from  the  M  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  476  to  the  present  time, 
and  was  about  preparing  the  first  volume  of  his 
proposed  work  for  the  press  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  the  undertaking  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  his  eyesight. 

In  1885  he  published  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  • 
contribntions  to  that  and  other  critical  journals  of 
the  country.  A  portion  of  these  papers  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume  with  the  title  Hist4fri' 
cal  Studies^  publi^«hed  by  G.  P.  Putnam  in  1850. 
The  titles  of  these  are  Petrarch,  Machiavelli,  The 
Reformation  in  Italy,  Italian  Dteratnre  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Manzoni,  The 
Hopes  of  Italy,  Historical  Romance  in  Italy,  D- 
braries,  Verazzano,  and  Charles  Edward.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  enumeration  that  the  subjects 
treated  of  are,  with  two  exceptions,  drawn  from 
Italian  history  or  literature.  The  exceptions  are 
such  but  in  part,  for  in  all  discourse  of  librariea 
the  ancient  home  of  learning  must  be  prominent, 
\  and  the  Italian  burial-place  of  the  exiled  Stuarts 
has  probably  contributed  mnch  to  the  perpetuity 
of  their  reputation. 

Daring  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Rome 
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ICr.  Greene  prepared  a  life  of  his  ^and&ther,  Ge- 
neral Greene,  for  Sparks^s  Amencan  Biography. 
Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  Ims  been 
engaged  in  arranging  the  papers  of  General  Greene 
for  pablication,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  more 
extended  biography  to  aooompany  the  work.  The 
first  volume  of  this  important  oontribntion  to 
Amerioan  history  will  appear  daring  the  winter 
of  1855-6,  and  will  contain  a  new  and  elaborate 
life  of  the  General.  The  remaining  six  will  be 
ooonpied  with  his  official  papers,  pabho  and  pri- 
vate letters,  etc.  On  the  completion  of  this  work 
it  is  Mr.  Greene's  intention  to  resume  his  History 
of  Italy.  In  1854  he  edited  an  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Addison,  in  five  volumes. 

BOTIA,  THS  mSTORIAJI. 

The  same  oauaes  which  concurred  in  giving  him 
80  decided  a  taste  for  the  best  writers  of  his  native 
tongue,  led  him  to  view  with  particular  fondness  the 
school  in  which  they  had  been  formed.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Latin  favored  the  cultivation  of 
this  partiality,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  verv 
sources  of  classic  eloquence.  Hence,  when  he  tool 
up  lus  pen  for  the  composition  of  history,  it  was 
with  a  mind  warm  from  the  meditation  of  Livy,  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  those  who,  by  treading  closely  in 
their  footsteps,  have  formed  the  most  durable  school 
of  modern  history.  Thus  the  form  of  his  works,  na- 
turally,— ^we  had  almost  said,  necessarily, — ^became 
classic.  His  narrative  is  arranged  and  conducted 
with  consummate  art  Sketches,  portraits,  and  full 
descriptions  are  disposed  at  proper  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  incident  or 
of  the  person.  If  there  be  an  important  question  to 
weigh,  he  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  debate,  and  makes 
you  a  listener  to  the  discussions  of  the  actual  heroes 
of  the  scene.  It  is  thus  that  he  brings  you  to  the 
grave  deliberations  of  the  Venetian  senate,  or  placing 
you,  as  it  were,  in  some  hidden  recess,  discloses  to 
you  the  midnight  counsels  of  a  band  of  conspirators. 
And  often,  so  powerful  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquence, 
you  feel  excited,  chilled,  terror-struck, — moved,  in 
short,  by  turns,  with  all  the  feelings  that  such  a  scene 
IS  calculated  to  awaken. 

His  narrations,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  great 
historians  of  antiquity,  will  be  found  to  possess  two 
of  the  highest  quuities  of  which  this  kind  of  writing 
is  susceptible ;  clearness  and  animation.  He  never 
wrote  until  he  had  completed  his  study  of  the  event ; 
and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  a  most  exact  and  re- 
tentive memory,  he  wrote  it  out  just  in  the  order  in 
which  it  arranged  itself  in  his  head.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  his  narrative  that  appearance  of 
finity  of  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate, unless  where  the  mind  has,  from  the  very 
first,  embraced  the  subject  in  its  fuU  extent  The 
glow  of  composition,  moreover,  was  never  interrupt- 
ed, and  he  was  free  to  enter  with  the  full  force  of  his 
feelings  into  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  he  was  describ- 
ing. Henoe  nuinj  who  deny  him  others  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  an  historian,  aUow  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fiiscinating  of  narrators. 

His  descriptions  have  more  of  the  warmth  of  poe- 
try in  them  than  those  of  any  other  modern  histo- 
rian with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted.  Here, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  be  npon  his  own  ground ;  and, 
whether  he  describe  a  battle-field,  a  midnight  as- 
sault, a  sack,  the  siege  or  the  storming  of  a  city  or 
of  a  fortress, — ^the  convulsions,  in  short,  of  man  or 
of  nature  herself^-^e  is  everywhere  e(^ually  master 
of  his  subject  His  eye  seems  to  take  m  the  whole 
at  a  glance,  and  seize  instinctively  upon  those  points 
which  are  best  calculated  to  eharaeterise  the  scene.  | 


If  he  leaves  less  to  the  reader  than  Tacitus  or  Sal- 
lust,  the  incidents  that  he  introduces  are  so  well 
ohosen,  that  they  seise  forcibly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  never  mil  to  produce  their  full  effect.  His 
description  of  the  flignt  of  the  French  exiles  from 
Savoy,  of  the  passages  of  the  Alps  by  Bonaparte  and 
by  ALokcdonala,  of  the  sack  of  Pavia,  of  the  siege  of 
Famagosta,  and  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria,  may 
be  cited  as  equal  to  anything  that  ever  was  written. 
Read  the  taking  of  Siena  by  Oosimo  the  First  You 
are  moved  as  if  you  were  on  the  spot,  and  were  wit- 
nessing with  your  own  eyes  that  scene  of  horror. 
You  can  see  the  band  of  exiles  worn  down,  emaciat- 
ed, by  watching  and  by  want  The  whole  story  of 
the  past  is  graven  upon  their  deathlike  countenancesL 
As  the  meUncholy  train  moves  slowly  onward,  sighs, 
tears,  ill  suppressed  groans  force  their  wny.  They 
touch  even  the  hearts  of  the  victors.  Every  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  succor  and  to  console.  But  grief 
and  hardship  have  done  their  work.  Their  files 
were  thin,  when  they  passed  for  the  last  time  the 
ffate  of  their  beloved  home ;  but,  ere  they  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Arbia,  many  a  form  has  sunk  exhausted 
and  death-struck  by  the  way.  And,  to  complete  the 
picture,  he  adds  one  little  touch,  which  we  give  in 
the  original,  for  the  force  of  the  transposition  would 
be  lost  in  English.  "  Sapevano  bene  di  aver  perduto 
una  patrin,  ma  se  un'  altra  ne  avrebbero  trovata,  nol 
sapevano." 

The  portraits  of  Botta  are  not  equal  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  No  writer  ever  described 
character  by  action  better  than  he ;  but,  in  the  unit- 
ing of  those  separate  traits  which  constitute  indi- 
vidual character,  and  those  slight  and  delicate  shades 
which  diversify  it,  he  often  fiuLs.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  views  of  the  general  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion. He  never,  indeed,  loses  sight  of  this  capital 
pf>int;  and  some  of  his  sketches,  such  for  example  as 
the  whole  first  book  of  his  "  History  of  Italy  from 
1789,"  are  admirable ;  but  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  of  society,  and  their  mutunl  and  re- 
ciprocal action,  are  not  kept  so  constantly  in  view, 
and  made  to  march  on  with  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive, with  all  that  distinctness  and  precision,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  so  great  a  writer. 

The  moral  bearing  of  every  event,  and  of  every 
character,  is,  on  the  eontrary,  always  placed  in  full 
relief.  Here  his  judgment  is  never  at  fault;  and 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  distant  and  the  near,  are 
aUke  brought  with  stern  impartiality  to  answer  for 
their  deeds  at  the  tribunal  of  historical  morality. 
**  O  si,"  he  cries,  addressing  himself,  after  the  rela* 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  acts  ever  perpetrated, 
to  those  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
their  greatness  will  always  prove  a  snfiicient  screen 
from  the  infamy  that  they  deserve,  **  infamativi  pure 
co'  fatti,  che  la  storin  vi  infamerd  co'  dettl"  And 
nowhere  is  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  delight  with  which  he  dwells 
upon  those  few  happy  days  which  sometimes  break 
in  like  an  unexpected  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  the 
monotonous  gloom  of  history ;  entering  into  all  the 
minuter  details,  and  setting  off  the  event  and  its 
hero,  by  some  well-chosen  anecdote  or  apposite  re- 
flection. 

Of  his  style  we  have,  perhaps,  already  said  enough. 
Purity  of  diction,  richness,  variety,  and  an  almost 
intuitive  adaptation  of  construction  and  of  language 
to  the  changes  of  the  subject,  are  its  leading  charac- 
teristics. The  variety  of  his  terms  is  wonderful; 
and  no  one,  who  has  not  read  him  with  attention, 
can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  power  and  inexhaus- 
tible resources  of  the  Italian.  A  simple  narrator,  an 
exciting  orator,  soft,  winning,  stem,  satirical  at  will, 
consummate  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  art,  he  seems 
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to  us  to  hare  oarried  nuuiy  parts  of  hittorieal  com- 
position  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection ;  and,  if 
in  some  he  appear  less  satisfactory,  it  is  because  he 
fSftlls  below  tne  standard  that  we  have  formed  from 
his  own  writings,  rather  than  any  that  we  have  de- 
rived from  those  of  othem 

ANDBEW  JACKSON  DOWNING 

Was  bom  at  Newborgh,  in  the  Hndson  High- 
landB,  October   80,  1816.     His  father  was  a 

narseryman  at  that  place,  and  died  In  the  year 
1822.  The  family  were  in  humble  oircamstances, 
and  Downing^s  education  was  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  the  academy  at  Montgomery,  near  hia 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his 
brother  in  the  management  of  his  nursery.  He 
formed  soon  after  the  acquaintance  of  the  Baron 
de  Liderer,  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  and 
other  gentlemen  possessed  of  the  fine  country 
estates  in  the  neighborhood,  and  began  to  write 
descriptions  of  the  beautiM  scenery  about  him, 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other  journals.  In 
June,  1838,  he  married  the  daughter  of  J.  P.  De 
Wint,  Esq.,  his  neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Hudson.  His  first  arohitectunil  work  was 
the  construction  of  his  own  house,  an  elegant 
Elizabethan  cottnge.  In  1841,  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Jjmdseape 
Gardening^  adapted  to  North  America^  mth  a 
mew  to  the  Improvement  of  Country  Besideneee^ 
with  Remarke  on  Rural  Architecture.  It  was 
highly  succesHfhl,  and  orders  for  the  construction 
of  houses  and  decoration  of  grounds  followed 
orders  for  copies  to  his  publishers.  He  next 
published  in  1846,  The  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.  In  1846  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  small 
monthly  magazine  published  in  Albany.  He 
accepted  the  chaiige,  and  wrote  an  essay  a  month 
for  it,  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1849  he  added  Additional  Nbtee  and  Hints 
to  Persons  dbout  Building  in  this  country ^  to  an 
American  reprint  of  Wightwick's  "Hints  to 
Young  Architects." 

In  1860  he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  competent  assistant  in  the  large 
architectural  business  which  was  pressing  upon 
him.  He  remained  only  during  the  summer, 
visiting  with  great  delight  those  perfect  examples 
of  his  art,  the  great  country  seats  of  England. 
In  die  same  year  appeared  his  Architecture  of 
Country  Houses;  including  Designs  for  Cottages^ 
Farm-houses^  and  Villas.  In  1861  he  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Fillmore  to  lay  out  and 
plant,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  public 
grounds  in  the  ci^  of  Washington,  lying  near  the 
White  House,  Capitol,  and  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  actively  employed  in  this  and  other  pro- 
fessional labors  of  a  more  private  character,  wnen 
on  tlie  27th  of  July  he  embarked  with  his  wife 
on  board  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay  for  the  dty,  on 
his  way  to  Newport.  As  they  proceeded  down  the 
river  it  was  soon  found  that  the  boat  was  racing 
with  itH  rival  the  "  Armenia."  It  was  too  oommon 
a  nuisance  to  exdte  alarm,  until  the  boats  were 


near  Yonkers,  when  the  Henry  Clay  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  In  passing  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  deck  Mrs.  Downing  was  separated 
by  the  crowd  from  her  husband,  and  saw  him  no 
more,  until  his  dead  body  was  brought  to  their 
home  the  next  day.  He  was  seen  by  one  of  the 
passengers  throwing  oludrs  from  the  upper  deck 
of  the  boot,  to  support  those  who  baa  leaped 
overboard,  and  a  uttle  after  struggling  in  the 
water,  with  others  clinigpng  to  him.  He  was 
heard  to  utter  a  prayer,  and  seen  no  more.  Hia 
Rural  Essays  were  collected  and  published  in 
1868,  with  a  well  written  and  ^rmpathedo 
memoir  by  George  W.  Curtis,  and  "^  A  Letter  to 
his  Friends,"  by  Miss  Bremer,  who  was  Mr. 
Downing's  guest  during  a  portion  of  her  visit  to 
this  country,  and  a  mo6t  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  man  and  his  works. 

Downing's  employments  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  the  taate 
of  the  community.  His  works,  in  which  he  has 
freely  availed  himself  of  those  of  previous  writers 
on  the  same  topic,  have  been  extensively  read,  and 
their  suggestions  have  been  realized  on  many  an 
acre  of  Uie  banks  of  his  native  Hudson,  and  other 
favorite  localities.  His  style  aa  an  essayist  waa, 
like  that  of  the  man,  pleasant,  easy,  and  gentle- 
miuily. 

EDMUND  FLAOG. 

Edmund  Flaoo  is  descended  from  an  old  New 
England  family,  and  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Edmund  Flagg,  of  Chester,  N.  H.  He  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November,  1816.  He  waa  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  in  1836,  and  immediately  after 
went  to  the  West  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
passing  the  winter  at  Louisville,  where  he  taught 
the  classics  to  a  few  boys,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Prentice's  "Louisville  Jouniai.*' 
He  passed  the  summer  of  1886  in  wandering  over 
the  prairies  of  Hlinoia  and  Missouri,  writing 
Sketches  of  a  Tra/celler  for  the  "Louisville 
Journal,"  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
work  entitled  The  Far  West. 

During  the  succeeding  fall  and  winter,  ^. 
Flagg  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Hamilton  R.  Gam- 
ble, now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri, 
and  comment  jpractice  in  the  courts.  In  1838;, 
he  edited  the  "  St.  Louis  Daily  Commercial  Bul- 
letin," and  during  that  &11  published  The  Far 
West  in  two  volumes,  fit>m  the  press  of  the 
Harpers.  In  December,  he  became  connected 
with  QeoTgQ  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  In  the  editorship 
of  "The  Louisville  literary  News-Letter."  In 
the  spring  of  1840,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  practise  law  with 
the  Hon.  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  of  Yicksburg, 
Miss.,  a  resident  of  that  place. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Flagg  conducted  the  "  Gazette"* 
published  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  two  novels — Carrero^  or  The 
Prime  Minister^  and  Francis  of  Vdlois^  which 
were  published  in  New  York.  In  1844-6, 
he  conducted  the  "  St  Louis  Evening  Gazette  ;^ 
and,  for  several  years  suooeeding,  was  "  Reporter 
of  the  Courts"  of  St.  Louis  County.  In  the 
meantime,  he  published  several  prize  novels, 
among  which  were  The  Howard  Queen^ 
HlanMe  of  ArtoiSy  and  also  several  dramtS| 
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la  the  BpriDg  of  1U8,  Mr.  Fhgg  went  ont  as 
Boaretar7  to  tho  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegsn, 
American  UiniaCer  to  Berlio.  The  appointment 
afforded  him  aa  opportanity  to  traTeJ  over  Eng- 
land, Germanj,  and  Franoe.  On  his  return,  he 
reeumed  his  residence  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  At  St.  Loots.  In  1S60,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  consnl  for  the  Port  of  Venice, 
nnder  the  administration  of  President  Taylor. 
He  visited  England  and  Wales,  travelled  through 
centra!  Europe  to  Venice,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  oonsnlate,  corresponding  in  the 
meantime  with  several  of  the  New  York  Joarnols. 
In  the  &11  of  1361,  he  visited  Florence,  Hume, 
Naples,  and  the  other  Italian  cities,  and  in 
Koveiiiber  embarked  at  Mareeillea  for  New 
Orleans.  On  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  St. 
Louis,  and  look  charge  of  a  democratic  newspaper 
at  that  place. 

In  the  following  year,  hia  last  work  was  pob- 
lished  in  New  YortE,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
Tautee,  7^  City  of  the  Sea.  It  oomprisea  the 
history  uf  that  capital  from  the  inva-sion  by 
Napoleon,  in  1707,  to  its  capitolation  to  Radetzky, 
after  iu  rerulution,  and  the  terrible  siege  of  1818 
and  '4S.  A  third  volume,  to  be  entitled  North 
Italy  ginee  1849,  is,  we  understand,  nearly  ready 
for  pnlilication. 

In  18S3  and  1BS4,  Ur.  Flogg  contributed  a 
Domber  of  articles  illustrating  the  cities  and 
scenery  of  the  West  to  Uie  United  Stutm  Illus- 
trated, published  by  Mr.  Meyer  of  New  York. 
Ur,  Fl;igg  has  also  written  occasional  poetical 
pieces  fur  various  uiagazinee.* 


* 


DANA,  Jt, 

Tne  author  of  "  Two  Yeara  belore  the  Mast,"  was 
bom  at  Cambridge  in  1810.  He  ia  the  son  of 
Richard  H,  Dana  the  poet.  In  his  boyhood,  he 
.  had  a  strong  powion  for  the  sea,  and  had  he  con- 
snl  ted  his  in  oil  nation  only,  wonldhave  entered  the 
Navy.  Indnenoed  by  the  ndvioe  of  his  father, 
he  chose  a  student's  life  at  home,  and  entered 
Hiirvard.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  one  of  tho^ 
difficulties  which  oollege  &culties  sometimes  put 
in  the  waf  of  the  students  by  their  misnionaga- 
ment  There  was  some  miseoodnct,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  compel  one  of  the  cliiss  to  witneas 
against  his  companion.  Dana,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent rebels,  was  rusticated.  As  it  was  on  a 
point  of  honor,  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  him, 
the  ledi  oa  he  passed  into  the  family,  and  under  the 
tntorship  of  the  Bev.  Leonard  Woods,  at  Ando- 
ver,  now  the  president  of  Bowdoin — with  whom 
he  ei^oyed  the  intimacy  of  a  friend  of  rare  men- 
tal powers  and  scholarship.  On  retoming  to 
Cambridge,  an  attack  of  measles  in  one  of  the 
oollege  vacations  injured  his  eye-sight  so  materlBl- 
Iv,  that  he  had  to  resign  his  books.  For  a  reme- 
dy, he  thought  of  his  love  of  the  sea,  and  resolved 
to  roQgh  it  on  a  Pacific  voyage  as  a  Bailor,  though 
he  had  every  facility  for  ordinary  travel  and  ^- 

On  the  14th  of  Angnst,  1SS4,  he  set  sail  aooord- 
ingly  in  the  brig  Rlgriin  from  Boston,  for  a  voy- 


age  round  Cape  Horn  to  tlie  western  coast  of 
North  America ;  performed  his  duty  throughont 
with  spirit,  while  the  object  of  the  vovage  was 
Bcoomplished  in  the  traffic  for  hides,  little  think- 
ing while  toiling  on  t)ie  cliffs  and  in  the  unsteady 
anohoinges  of  Oalifomia  of  the  speedy  familiarity 
which  Mb  countrymen  would  have  wiih  the  re- 
gion, and  returned  in  the  ship  in  September,  1886, 
to  the  harl>or  of  Boston. 


In  the  year  1840,  he  published  an  account  of 
this  adventure  in  the  volume  Tvo  Tean  before 
the  Miut,  a  Parional  Narrative  oj  L<fe  at  Sea." 
For  this,  he  received  for  the  entire  copyright  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  fact  which  shows 
the  very  recent  low  standard  of  American  htera- 
ry  property.  A  publisher  now  could  hardly  ex- 
pect so  lucky  a  windfall.  It  was  immediately 
successful,  passing  through  numerous  editions,  be- 
i\iK  reprinted  in  Ixindon,  where  tJie British  Admi- 
ralty adopted  it  for  distribution  in  the  Navy,  and 
translated  into  several  of  the  languages  of  the 
Continent,  including  even  the  Italian.  It  haabeen 
quoted,  too,  with  respect  for  its  anthority  on 
naval  matters,  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Carlisle  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  work,  written  out  from  his  jommal  and 
notes  of  the  voyuge,  was  undertaken  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  plain  reality  of  a  sdlor's 
life  at  sen.  In  this,  ita  main  object,  it  has  been 
eminently  successful.  It  has  not  only  secured 
the  admiration  of  gentle  readers  on  shore,  bnl,  ft 
much  rarer  fortune,  has  been  accepted  as  a  true 
picture  by  Jock  himself.  A  copy  uf  the  book  is 
no  nnnannl  portion  of  the  soont  equipment  of  hia 
•chest  in  the  forecastle.  Its  popularity  is  further 
witnessed  by  the  returns  of  the  cheap  lending 
libraries  in  England,  where  it  appears  high  on 
the  list  of  the  books  in  demand.  The  cause  ia 
obvious.  The  author  is  »  master  of  nanatlTe, 
and  the  story  is  told  with  a  thorough  reality.  It 
is  probably  liie  moat  truthful  account  of  a  sdlor's 

*  Bttfeit'  VuiDf  Ubnij,  Stw  Yurk. 
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life  at  ttea  ever  written.  Its  material  is  actnal 
experience,  and  its  style  the  simple  straight-for- 
vard  language  of  a  disciplined  mind,  which  turns 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  from  its  ol^eot. 
It  is  noticeable,  Uiat  in  this  universally  read  book, 
the  writer  uses  the  technical  language  of  the  ship ; 
so  that  the  account  is  to  that  extent  sometimes 
nnintelligible.  On  this,  he  makes  a  profound  re- 
mark. "  I  have  found,"  says  he,  "  from  my  own 
experience,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
others,  that  plain  matters  of  fact  in  relation  to 
customs  and  habits  of  life  new  to  us,  and  descrip- 
tions of  life  under  new  ai^pects,  act  upon  the  inex- 
perienced through  the  imagination,  so  that  we  are 
nardly  aware  of  our  want  of  technical  knowledge." 
It  has,  too,  this  advantage.  A  technical  term  can 
be  expkined  by  easy  reference  to  a  dictionary ;  a 
confused  substitute  for  it  may  admit  of  no  ex- 
planation. Grood  sense  and  good  humor  sum  up 
the  enduring  merits  of  this  book.  It  is  life  itself, 
— a  passage  of  intense  tmexaggerated  reality. 

Mr.  Dana  had,  after  his  return  from  abroad, 
entered  the  senior  class  at  Harvard,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1887,  when  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Law-School  under 
Judge  Story  and  Professor  Greenleaf.  His  profi- 
ciency in  these  preparatory  studies  in  moot  courts 
and  the  exercises  of  his  pen,  showed  his  acute 
l^gal  mind,  and  when  he  began  to  practise  law 
his  success  was  rapid.  He  was  aided  in  maritime 
cases  by  the  reputation  of  his  book;  while  he 
employed  his  influence  to  elevate  a  much  abused 
branch  of  practice,  though  in  Boston  it  takes  a 
higher  rank  from  being  pursued  in  the  United 
States  Courts.  His  practice  is  also  extensive  in 
the  State  Courts.* 

In  1850,  Mr.  Dana  edited,  with  a  preliminary 
jpreface.  Lecturer  on  Art  and  Faems^  hy  Wash- 
tngton  AlUt&n,^ 

His  Seaman's  Mantial  is  a  technical  dictionary 
of  sea  terms,  and  an  epitome  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  mutual  position  of  master  and  sailor.  It  is 
reprinted  in  England,  and  in  use  in  both  coun- 
tries as  a  standard  work. 

Of  late,  Mr.  Dana  has  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  member  of  the  Free-Soil 
parity  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  his  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  His  speech 
m  the  case  of  the  negro  Anthony  Bums,  in  1854, 
is  noticeable,  not  only  for  its  acute  analvsis  of  the 
evidence  offered,  but  for  its  clear  picturesque 
statement.  The  life-like  character  of  some  of  its 
descriptions — ^though  no  personal  remarks  were 
made  on  any  individual — ^inspired  a  cowardly, 
brutal  street  attack,  in  a  blow  struck  at  his  head 
by  a  slung  shot,  which,  had  it  varied  a  littie, 
would  have  proved  fatal. 

In  a  later  case,  an  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine,  at  Bangor,  July  22,  1864,  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith,  for  injuries  in  the  removal^ 
of  his  child  from  the  public  school,  in  consequence 
of  the  parents'  rejection  of  the  ordinary  version  of 
the  Bible  read  there,  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  school  regulations,  Mr.  Dana  has  pro- 


*  The  aooonnt  ofDtatti  In  **  LtvltigBton^s  American  Lewyen," 
Part  ir.  June  1808,  contains  references  to  bis  important  cases 
up  to  the  time  when  It  was  written. 

t  New  Tork,  Baker  and  Bcribner,  1800. 


• 

nouneed  not  merely  an  eloqnent,  but  an  able, 
legal,  and  philosophical  argument  in  defence  of 
the  sQperintending  Bcbool  committee,  and  of  the 
aooepted  translation  of  the  Bcriptoree.  His  argu- 
ment was  BDStained  by  the  judgment  of  the  comt. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Dana  was  prominentiy  engaged  in 
the  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  His 
<5ourse  there,  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  enlai^g- 
ed  interest,  determined  his  rank  in  the  higher 
walk  of  his  profession. 

We  are  enabled  on  this  point  to  present  ade- 
quate anthori^  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  a 
leader  in  the  Convention,  the  Hon.  Rufris  Choate. 

Bonov,  Sept  21.  1851 
Charles  Scribner,  Esq, 

SiE — I  received  some  time  since  an  inquiry  respeet- 
ing  the  poeition  occupied  by  Mr.  Dana  in  the  Con- 
vention for  revising  the  constitution  of  Maasachu- 
setts;  to  which  I  would  have  made  an  immediate 
reply,  but  for  an  urgent  engagement  When  I  was 
reiieyed  from  that,  I  unfortunately  had  oTerlooked 
your  letter,  which  I  have  only  just  now  recovered. 

The  published  debates  of  that  oody  Indicate  quite 
well,  though  not  adequately,  the  space  be  filled  in 
the  convention.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  attended  its  sessions  with  great  punctual- 
ity, and  by  personal  effort  and  influence,  and  occa- 
sional very  effective  speech,  had  a  large  share  in 
doing  good  and  resisting  eviL  He  was  classed  with 
the  majority  in  the  body,  consisting  in  a  general  way 
of  those  friendly  to  its  convocation,  and  friendly  to 
pretty  extended  and  enterprising  schemes  of  change ; 
out  on  some  fundamental  questions  he  differed  de- 
cidedly from  them,  and  upon  one  of  these — that  con- 
cerning the  tenure  of  judicial  office — he  displayed 
conspicuous  ability  and  great  zeal,  and  enforced  with 
persuasive  and  important  effect  "the  soundest  and 
most  conservative  opinions.  In  general,  there,  as  in 
all  things,  and  in  all  places,  he  was  independent* 
prompt,  and  firm ;  and  was  universally  esteemed  not 
more  for  his  talent,  culture,  and  good  sense,  than  for 
his  sincerity  and  honor.  I  differed  often  from  him, 
but  always  with  pain,  if  not  self-distrust,  with  no 
interruption  of  the  friendship  of  many  yeai-s. 
I  am  very  trufy. 

Your  serv't. 

Rum  Choatb. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Dana,  on  the  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Croswell,  whom  he  had  defend- 
ed in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  on  an  Ecclesi- 
astical trial  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  April,  1854,  may  be  mentioned  for  its  feeling 
and  judicious  estimate  of  a  man  to  whom  the  Re- 
viewer stood  in  the  relations  of  friend  and  parish- 
ioner. 

Mr.  Dana  is  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Marsh.  His  residence  is  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  vicinity  of  the  College. 

HOIOWAID  BOinn>-HrBOM  TWO  TIAIS  BXVOaa  IBB  MAST. 

• 

It  is  usual,  in  voyages  round  the  Cape  from 
the  Pacific,  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland 
Islands ;  but  as  it  had  now  set  in  a  strong,  steady, 
and  clear  south-wester,  with  every  prospect  of  its 
lasting,  and  we  had  had  enough  of  ni^h  latitudes, 
the  captain  determined  to  stand  immediately  to  the 
northward,  running  inside  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Accordingly,  when  the  wheel  was  relieved  at  eighl 
o'clock,  the  order  was  given  to  keep  her  due  north, 
and  all  hands  were  turned  up  to  square  away  the 
yards  and  make  sail.    In  a  moment  the  news  ran 
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tbron^  the  ship  that  the  eaptun  was  keeping  her 
off,  with  her'  ooee  straight  for  Boston,  and  Cape 
Horn  over  her  taffraiL  It  was  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm. £very  one  was  on  the  alert,  and  eyen  the 
two  sick  men  turned  out  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  hal- 
▼arda  The  wind  was  now  due  south-west,  and 
blowing  a  gale  to  which  a  Yeasel  doserhanled  oould 
baye  shown  no  more  than  a  single  dose-reefed 
sail;  but  as  we  were  going  before  it»  we  oould  carry 
on.  Accordingly,  hands  were  sent  aloft,  and  a  reef 
shaken  out  of  the  topsails,  and  the  reefed  fore-sail 
set  When  we  came  to  mast-head  the  top-sail 
yards,  with  all  hands  at  the  halyards,  we  strudc  up 
"  Cheerily,  men,"  with  a  chorus  which  might  have 
been  heard  half  way  to  Staten  Land.  Under  her 
increased  sail^  the  sliip  drove  on  through  the  water. 
Yet  she  could  bear  it  well ;  and  the  Captain  aang 
out  from  the  <^uarter-deek — **  Another  reef  out  of 
that  fore  topsail,  and  give  it  to  herP  Two  hands 
sprang  alott;  the  fir^n  reef-points  and  earings 
were  cast  adrift,  the  halyards  manned,  and  tbe  sul 

gave  out  her  increased  canvaas  to  the  gala  All 
ands  were  kept  on  deck  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
change:  It  was  aa  much  as  she  could  well  carry, 
and  with  a  heavy  sea  astern,  it  took  two  men  at 
the  wheel  to  steer  her.  She  flung  the  foam  from 
her  bows ;  the  spray  breaking  aft  aa  far  as  the  gang- 
way. She  was  going  at  a  prodigious  rate.  StiU, 
everything  held.  Preventer  oraces  were  reeved  and 
hauled  taut:  tacklea  got  upon  the  backstays;  and 
each  thing  done  to  keep  all  snug  and  strong.  The 
captain  walked  the  deck  at  a  rapid  stride,  looked 
aloft  at  the  sails^  and  then  to  windward ;  the  mate 
stood  in  the  gangway,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  talk- 
ing aloud  to  the  ship— "  Hurrah,  old  bucket  1  tlie 
Boston  girls  have  got  hold  of  the  tow-rope !"  and 
the  like ;  and  we  were  on  the  forecastle,  looking  to 
see  how  the  spars  stood  it,  and  guessing  the  rate  at 
wliich  she  was  going, — when  the  captam  called  out 
— **  Mr.  Brown,  get  up  the  top-mast  studding-sail  I 
What  she  can^t  carry  she  may  drag!*'  The  mate 
looked  a  moment ;  but  he  would  let  no  one  be  before 
him  in  daring.  He  sprang  forward, — "Hurrah, 
men !  rig  out  the  top-mast  studding-sail  booml  Lay 
aloft,  and  Fll  send  the  rigging  up  to  you!'* — ^We 
sprang  aloft  into  the  top ;  lowered  a  girt-line  down, 
by  which  we  hauled  up  the  rigging;  rove  the  tacks 
and  halyards ;  ran  out  the  boom  and  huhed  it  fast, 
and  sent  down  the  lower  halyards,  as  a  preventer. 
It  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  cold  and  blowing; 
but  everybody  worked  with  a  wilL  Some,  indeed, 
looked  OS  though  they  thought  the  '  old  man'  was 
mad,  but  no  one  said  a  word.  We  had  had  a  new 
top-mast  studding-sail  made  with  a  reef  in  it^ — a 
thing  hardly  ever  heard  of,  and  which  the  sailors 
had  ridiculed  a  good  deal,  saying  that  when  it  was 
time  to  reef  a  studding-sail,  it  was  time  to  take  it 
in.  But  we  found  a  use  for  it  now ;  for,  there  being 
a  reef  in  the  top-sail,  the  studding-sail  could  not  be 
set  without  one  in  it  also.  To  be  sure,  a  studding- 
sail  with  reefed  top-sails  was  rather  a  new  thing : 
yet  there  was  some  reason  in  it,  for  if  we  carried 
that  away,  we  should  lose  only  a  sail  and  a  boom ; 
but  a  whole  top-sail  might  have  carried  away  the 
mast  and  all 

While  we  were  aloft,  the  sail  had  been  got  out, 
bent  to  the  yard,  reefed,,  and  ready  for  hoisting. 
Waiting  for  a  good  opportunity^,  the  halyards  were 
manned  and  the  yard  hoisted  fairly  up  to  the  blocks, 
but  when  the  mate  came  to  shake  the  catspaw  out 
of  the  downhaul,  and  we  began  to  boom-end  the 
sail,  it  shook  the  ship  to  her  centre.  The  boom 
buckled  up  and  bent  like  a  whip-stick,  and  we 
looked  every  moment  to  see  somethine  go;  but, 
being  of  the  short,  tough  upland  spruce,  it  bent  like 


whalebone,  and  nothing  could  break  it  The  car- 
penter said  it  was  the  best  stick  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  strength  of  all  hands  soon  brought  the  tack  to 
the  boom-end,  and  the  sheet  was  trimmed  down,  and 
the  preventer  and  the  weather  brace  hauled  taut 
to  take  off  the  strain.  Every  rope-yarn  seemed 
atretohed  to  the  utmost,  and  every  thread  of  can- 
Tass;  and  with  this  sail  added  to  her,  the  ship 
sprang  through  the  water  like  a  thing  possesseoL 
The  sail  being  nearly  all  forward,  it  lifted  her  out 
of  the  water,  and  she  seemed  actually  to  jump  from 
sea  to  sea.  From  the  time  her  keel  was  laid,  she 
had  never  been  so  driyen ;  and  had  it  been  life  or 
death  with  every  one  of  us,  she  could  not  have  borne 
another  stitch  oi  canvass. 

Finding  that  she  would  bear  the  sail,  the  hands 
were  sent  below,  and  our  watch  remained  on  deelt 
Two  men  at  the  wheel  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  keep  her  within  three  points  of  her  course, 
for  she  steered  as  wild  as  a  young  colt  The  mate 
walked  the  deck,  looking  at  the  sails,  and  then  over 
the  side  to  see  the  foam  fly  by  her, — slapping  his 
hands  upon  his  thighs  and  Uukine  to  the  ship — 
'^Hurrah,  you  jade,  you  Ve  sot  tne  scent! — ^you 
know  where  you*re  going  *  And  when  she 
leaped  over  the  seas,  and  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  trembled  to  her  very  keel,  the  spars  and  masts 
snapping  and  ereaking — **  There  she  goes  ! — There 
she  goes — handsomely ! — As  long  as  she  cracks  she 
holds!" — while  we  stood  with  the  rigging  laid 
down  {bit  for  letting  go,  and  ready  to  take  in  sail 
and  clear  away  if  anything  went  At  four  bells  we 
hove  the  log,  and  she  was  going  eleven  knots  fiiirly ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sea  from  aft  which  sent 
the  chip  home,  and  threw  her  continually  off  her 
course,  the  log  would  have  shown  her  to  have  been 
going  much  faster.  I  went  to  the  wheel  with  a 
young  fellow  from  the  Kennebec,  who  was  a  good 
helmsman :  and  for  two  hours  we  had  our  hands 
fulL  A  few  minutes  showed  us  that  our  monkey- 
jackets  must  come  off;  and  cold  as  it  was,  we  stood 
m  our  shirt-sleeves  in  a  perspiration ;  and  were  glad 
enough  to  have  it  eight  bells  and  the  wheel  relieved. 
We  turned  in  and  slept  as  well  as  we  could,  though 
the  sea  mode  a  constant  roar  under  her  bows, 
and  washed  over  the  forecastle  like  a  small ,  cata- 
ract 

At  four  o'clock  we  were  called  again.  The  same 
sail  was  still  on  the  vessel,  and  the  gale,  if  there  was 
any  change,  had  increased  a  little.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  take  the  studding-sail  in :  and,  indeed,  it 
was  too  late  now.  If  we  had  started  anything  to- 
ward taking  it  in,  either  tack  or  halyards,  it  would 
have  blown  to  pieces,  and  carried  something  away 
with  it  The  only  way  now  was  to  let  everything 
stand,  and  if  the  gale  went  down,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  something  most  go— the  weakest  stick  or  rope 
first — and  then  we  could  get  it  in.  For  more  than 
an  hour  she  was  driven  on  at  such  a  rate  that  she 
seemed  actually  to  crowd  the  sea  into  a  heap  before 
her,  and  the  water  poured  over  the  sprit-sail  yard 
as  it  would  over  a  dam.  Towards  daybreak  the 
gale  abated  a  little,  and  she  was  just  beginning 
to  go  more  easily  along,  relieved  of  the  pressure, 
when  Mr.  Brown,  determined  to  give  her  no  respite, 
and  depending  upon  the  wind's  subsiding  as  the  sun 
rose,  told  us  to  get  along  the  lower  studding-sail. 
This  was  an  immense  sail,  and  held  wind  enough  to 
last  a  Dutchman  a  week, — ^hove-to.  It  was  soon 
ready,  the  boom  topped  up,  preventer  guys  rove, 
and  the  idlers  called  up  to  man  the  halyards ;  yet 
such  was  still  the  force  of  the  gale,  that  we  were 
nearly  an  hour  setting  the  sail ;  carried  away  the 
outhaul  in  doing  it,  and  came  yery  near  snapping 
off  the  swinging  boom.    No  sooner  was  it  set  than 
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the  ship  tore  on  again  like  one  that  was  mtuA,  and 
began  to  steer  as  wild  as  a  hawk.  The  men  at  the 
wheel  were  puffing  and  blowing  at  their  work,  and 
the  helm  was  goins  hard  up  and  hard  down,  con- 
stantly. Add  to  this,  the  gale  did  not  lessen  as  the 
day  come  on,  but  the  sun  rose  in  clouds.  A  sudden 
lurch  threw  the  man  from  the  weather  wheel  across 
the  deck  and  against  the  side.  The  mate  sprang  to 
the  wheel,  and  the  man,  regaining  his  feet,  seized 
the  spokes,  and  they  hove  the  wheel  up  just  in  time 
to  save  her  from  broaching  to,  though  nearly  half  the 
studding-sail  went  under  water ;  and  as  she  came  to 
the  boom  stood  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  deffreea 
She  had  CTideutly  more  on  her  than  she  could  bear ; 
yet  it  was  in  Tain  to  try  to  take  it  in — the  clewline 
was  not  strong  enough  ;  and  they  were  thinking  of 
cutting  away,  when  another  wide  yaw  and  a  come- 
to  snapped  the  gujrs,  and  the  swinging  boom  came 
in  witn  a  crash  against  the  lower  rigging.  The  out- 
haul  block  gave  way,  and  the  top-mast  studding-eail 
boom  bent  in  a  manner  which  I  never  before  supposed 
a  stick  could  bend.  I  had  my  eye  on  it  when  the 
guys  parted,  and  it  made  one  spnng  and  buckled  up 
so  as  to  form  nearly  a  half  circle,  and  sprang  out 
again  to  its  shape.  The  clewline  gave  way  at  the 
first  pull ;  the  cleat  to  which  the  halyards  were  be- 
layea  was  wrenched  off,  and  the  sail  blew  round  the 
sprit'eail  yard  and  head  guys,  which  gave  us  a  bad 
job  to  get  it  in.  A  haff  hour  served  to  clear  all 
away,  and  she  was  suffered  to  drive  on  with  her 
top-mast  studdinff-sail  set,  it  being  as  much  as  she 
could  stagger  under. 

During  all  this  day  and  the  next  night  we  went  on 
under  the  same  sai(  the  gale  blowing  with  undi- 
minished force ;  two  men  at  the  wheel  all  the  time ; 
watch  and  watch,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  steer  and 
look  out  for  the  ship,  and  be  blown  along; — ^nntil 
the  noon  of  the  next  day — 

Sunday,  Jtdv  24th,  when  we  were  in  latitude 
50"*  27'  &,  lon^tnde  62°  18'  W.,  having  made  four 
decrees  of  latitude  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Bemg  now  to  the  northward  of  the  Falkland  Islands^ 
the  uiip  was  kept  off,  north-east,  for  the  equator; 
and  with  her  head  for  the  equator,  and  Cape  Horn 
over  her  tafirail,  she  went  gloriously  on;  every 
heave  of  the  sea  leaving  the  Cape  astern,  and  every 
hour  bringing  us  nearer  to  home,  and  to  warm 
weather. 


This  is  the  common  English  Bible,  which  has  al- 
ways been  used.  It  is  not  a  "Protestant  Bible." 
Great  portions  of  the  translation  were  made  by  men 
in  the  oosom  of  the  General  Church,  before  the  Re- 
formation, by  Wickliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdalc,  and 
Matthew.  Testimony  to  its  accuracy  has  been  borne 
by  learned  men  of  the  Roman  Church.  Leddes  calls 
it  "  of  all  versions  the  most  excellent  for  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of 
the  text  f  and  Selden  calls  it  "  the  best  version  in 
the  world."  As  a  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,  as 
a  fountain  of  pure  idiomatic  English,  it  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world.  It  was  fortunately — ^may  we 
not  without  presumption  say  providentially — trans- 
lated at  a  time  when  the  English  language  was  in 
its  purest  state.  It  has  done  more  to  anchor  the 
English  language  in  the  state  it  then  was  than  aU 
other  books  together.  The  fact  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  each  succeeding  generation,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  English  language  is  used,  read 
the  same  great  lessons  in  the  same  words,  not  only 

*  From  the  anrameDt  In  the  sdiool  case  befors  the  Saiirenie 
Court  of  Maine. 


keeps  the  language  anchored  where  it  was  In  its 
best  state,  but  it  preserves  its  universalitr,  and  frees 
it  from  all  material  provincialisms  ana  foioit,  so 
that  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  are  used 
in  London,  New  York,  Ban  Francisco,  Australia, 
China,  and  India.  To  preserve  this  unity  and  stead- 
fisstness,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  done 
much ;  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Banyan  have  done 
much ;  but  the  English  Bible  has  done  ten-fold  mora 
than  they  aU. 
From  the  common  English  Bible,  too,  we  derive 
I  our  household  words,  or  phrases  and  illustrations, 
the  familiar  speech  of  the  people.  Our  associa- 
tions are  with  its  narratives,  its  parables,  its  his- 
tories, and  its  biographies.  If  a  man  knew  the 
Bible  in  its  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  by 
heart,  and  did  not  know  the  common  English  ver- 
sion, he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  sermons,  in  public  speeches,  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  and  the  platform,  would  come  allusiona, 
references,  quotations— that  exquisite  electrifying  by 
conductors,  Dy  which  the  heart  of  a  whole  people  is 
touched,  by  a  word,  a  phrase,  in  itself  nothing,  but 
everything  in  its  power  of  conductinff— and  slU  this 
would  be  to  him  an  unknown  world.  No  greater 
wrong,  intellectually,  could  be  inflicted  on  the  chil- 
dren of  a  school,  aye,  even  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
children,  than  to  bring  them  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
English  Bible.  As  well  miffht  a  master  instruct  hia 
pupil  in  Latin,  and  send  him  to  spend  his  days 
among  scholars,  and  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  l£e 
words  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  Cicero  and  Terence 
and  Tacitus.  As  a  preparation  for  life,  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  common  English  Bible  is  indispen- 
sable. 

If  the  Bible  is  not  read,  where  so  well  can  the 
principles  of  morality  and  all  the  virtues  be  taught? 
'*  How  infinitely  superior,**  says  Maurice,  **  is  a  gos- 
pel of  £scts  to  a  gospel  of  notions ! "  How  infinitely 
superior  to  abstract  ethics  are  the  teachings  of  the 
narratives  and  parables  of  the  Bible!  What  haa 
ever  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  human  heart,  and  so 
influenced  human  action  ?  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  the  unequalled  narrative  of  ioBeph  and  his 
brethren,  Abnmam  and  Isaac,  Absalom,  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  the  old  prophet,  the  wild,  dramatic  poetical 
histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  captivities  of  the 
Jews,  the  episode  of  Ruth,  unsuipassed  for  simple 
beauty  and  pathos,  and  time  would  hil  me  to  tell 
of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Samuel,  Eli,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  Where 
can  a  lesson  of  fraternity  and  equality  be  struck  so 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  a  child  as  by  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives?  How  can  the  true  nature  and 
distinctions  of  charity  be  better  expounded  than  by 
the  parables  of  the  widow  who  cast  her  mite  into 
the  treasury,  and  the  woman  with  the  alabaster  box 
of  precious  ointment?  Can  the  prodigal  son,  the 
unjust  steward,  the  lost  sheep,  ever  be  forgotten? 
Has  not  the  narrative  of  the  humble  birth,  the  pain- 
ful life,  the  ignominious  death  of  our  Lord,  wrought 
an  effect  on  the  world  greater  than  any  and  all  lives 
ever  wrought  before?  even  on  those  who  doubt  the 
miracles,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  mystery  of  iJie 
Holy  Incarnation,  and  the  glorious  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 

Remember,  too,  we  beseech  you,  that  it  is  at  the 
school  alone  that  many  of  these  children  can  read  or 
hear  these  noble  teachings.  If  tiie  book  is  closed  to 
them  there,  it  is  open  to  them  nowhere  else. 

Nor  would  I  omit  to  refer  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  OS  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  fancy  and 
imagination.    Whatever  slight  may  be  thrown  upon 
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these  fatmlUes  bj  men  oiUiiig  themselTW  practical 
men.  they  ore  povetfol  agents  in  the  huni»a  (ystem 
whick  no  niBD  can  n^lect  or  abnu  vith  impuaitj. 
Preooeupy,  preoocapy  llie  mindi  of  the  young  with 
the  tender,  the  beautiful,  tbe  rbjthmical.  the  magoi- 
fiaent,  the  gublime,  irhich  Ood  in  his  boDDtj,  and 
wiadom  too,  has  ponred  ont  M>  profusely  into  the 
minds  of  his  evangelists  and  prophotal  Nowhere 
can  be  found  such  varictiefl  of  Uie  beaatiful  and  sub- 
lime, the  magnificent  and  simple,  the  tender  and 
teniflc  And  all  this  is  brought  to  our  doon  and 
offered  to  onr  daily  eye.  If  the  mind  of  the  youth, 
girl,  and  boy  is  not  preocoupied  by  vh«t  is 


>t  leil  to  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  and  Job, 
Apocalypse,  and  the  narrativea  and  pnrablea,  they 
■will  find  it  in  Shelley,  Byron.  Rousseaa,  and  George 
Sand,  and  the  feebler  and  more  debased  nOTcIs  of 
the  modern  presi  of  France. 

ANNA  OOBA  UO.WATT. 

AmiA  OoBA^  the  daughter  of  Samuel  G.  (^en,  a 
New  York  meroban^  was  bora  in  Bordeaai, 
France,  daring  her  father's  reaidenoe  in  that  city. 
Her  eariy  yeara  were  passed  in  a  fine  old  chatean 
in  its  neigbborhood,  called  La  Oastagne.  One  of 
its  apartments  was  fltt«i)  no  as  a  theatre,  in  which 
tbe  Damerous  children  of  the  family,  of  which  the 
ftiture  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  the  tenth,  araused  them- 
telvee  with  dramatio  eatertAinmeats,  for  which 
several  of  them  evinced  decided  talent.  The 
&mily  remoTed  a  few  years  atler  to  New  York. 
While  yet  a  school  girl.  Anno,  in  her  fifteenth 

Car,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Mowntt,  a 
wyer  of  New  York.  The  story  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her  lover,  who  soon  began  to 
asoort  her  to  and  trom  school,  gallantly  bearinc 
her  Botcbel,  and  the  coartship  and  ntn-away  match 
which  speedily  followed,  are  very  pleasantly  told 
In  tbe  lady's  antobiiwraphy.  The  only  reason  for 
the  elopement  being  the  unwillingness  of  the  oonple 
to  wait  until  the  lady  had  passed  seventeen  snin- 
mers  they  soon  received  the  paternal  pardon,  and 
retired  to  a  ooantry  residence  at  Flatbush,  Long 
Island.  Here  the  education  of  the  "  child-wife," 
as  she  wns  prettily  styled,  was  oontinned  by  the 
husband,  several  yean  the  senior.  Some  plea- 
sant years  were  passed  in  Sunday-school  I«ftoh- 
ins,  fortune-telling  at  fancy  fairs,  "shooting 
swallows  on  tbe  wing."  in  sportsman  tramps 
through  the  woods,  private  theatrioala,  and  tne 
compu-jtion  of  on  epio  poem,  Palayo^  or  Ihe 
Casern  of  Gojiadoaga,  in  five  oaot«i,  which  was 
pnblisheil  by  the  Harpers,  and  followed  by  asatire 
entitled  Bmiewert  EmUwed,  directed  against  the 
oritici  who  had  taken  the  li!>erty  to  cnt  up  the 
poem.  Both  appeared  as  the  work  of  "Isabel." 
Mrs.  Mowatta  health  Guling,  she  accompanied 
a  newly  married  sister  and  brother  in  a  tunr  to 
Europe.  She  wrote  a  play,  QuUara,  or  tht 
P»r»ian  SUtse,  daring  her  abeenoe.  had  appropriate 
aoaues  and  dresses  made  in  Paris  for  its  represen- 
tation, and  soon  after  her  letarn  prodaoed  the 
Sleoe  with  great  anplaase  at  a  party  at  her  red- 
enoe,  in  honor  of  tier  father's  birthday. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Mowatt  had  taken  port  in  the 
epeculations  oftheday,  andacommcrdal  revulsion 
ooonrring,  was  "  ntterly  roiDed"— a  weakness  in 


a  tMuming  "iia  old 


The  elder  Yandenhoffhadjnst before  met  with 
great  success  in  a  course  of  dramatio  readings,  and 
the  wife,  oastdu); about  forwayaandmeaosof  sup- 
port, determined  to  bring  her  dramatio  talents 
into  account  in  this  manner.  She  gained  bar 
hufibond's  oonsent  with  some  difficulty,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  verdict  of  a  stranger  audience,  gave 
her  flrst  reading  at  Boston,  and  with  decided  suc- 
cess. She  soon  after  appeared  in  New  York, 
where  she  read  to  large  audiences,  hut  the  tacit 
disapproval  of  friends  and  tbe  exertions  reauired 
brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness,  fKim  whicD  she 
suffered  for  the  two  following  years. 

She  next,  her  husband  having  become  a  pnb- 
lisher,  turned  her  attention  to  literature,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  stories  for  the  magazines  with 
the  signature  of  "Helen  Berkley."  These  were 
followed  by  alonger  story.  Tilt  Fortwn«  Santtr, 
and  by  the  five  act  comedy  of  fbthioti,  which  was 
written  for  the  stage,  and  produced  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  March,  I84S.  It  met  with  success  there 
and  at  theatres  in  other  citieo,  and  emboldened  its 
author,  forced  by  the  &iluMe  ot  her  husband  in  the 
publishing  business,  to  contribute  to  their  joint 
support,  to  try  her  fortune  as  an  octress.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  tbe  dussic  boards  of 
the  Park  Theatre,  Jane,  IS4S,  as  Pauline  in  the 
Lady  of  Lyons,  and  played  a  number  of  nights 
with  such  approval  tlmt  engagements  followed  in 
other  cities,  and  she  became  one  of  the  most  anc- 
cessfol  of  "  stars."  Bho  appeared  in  her  own  pUy 
of  Fasiiion,  and  in  1847  wrote  and  performed  a  new 
five  act  drama,  ArnutTid. 

In  1847  Mrs.  Mowatt  visited  England  with  her 
husband,  end  made  her  first  bow  to  an  English 
audience  intheraonthofDecember,atMandiester. 
She  was  suooeaaf^l,  and  remained  in  England 
several  years. 

In  February,  1861,  Mr.  Mowatt  died.  After  a 
temporary  retirement,  hia  widow  went  through  a 
round  of  &reweU  nerformanoes,  and  returned  in 
Joly  to  her  native  land.    In  Augost  she  appeared 
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at  NlbWs  Garden,  and  after  a  highly  snooessfol 
engagement,  made  a  brilliant  iarewSl  tour  through 
the  Union  prior  to  her  retirement  from  the  stage 
at  New  York,  in  1 864.  A  few  d^s  afterwards  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  William  F.  Ritchie,  a  gentle- 
man of  Richmond,  Va. 

In  1854  Mrs.  Mowatt  published  the  Autobw- 
graphy  of  an  Aetre8$j  or  Bight  Yean  on  ths 
Stage^  a  record  of  her  private  and  professional 
Hfe  to  that  date. 


Nay,  rail  not  at  Time,  though  a  tyrant  he  be, 
And  say  not  he  oometh,  colossnl  in  might, 
Oar  beauty  to  ravish,  pat  pleasure  to  flight. 
And  pluck  away  friends,  e'en  as  leayes  from  the 
tree; 
And  say  not  Lore's  torch,  which  like  Vesta's  should 

burn. 
The  cold  breath  of  Time  soon  to  ashes  will  tarn. 

You  call  Time  a  robber  f    Nay,  he  is  not  so,-^ 
While  Beauty's  fair  temple  he  rudely  despoils, 
The  mind  to  enrich  with  its  plunder  he  toils ; 

And,  sowed  in  his  furrows,  doth  wisdom  not 
growl 
The  magnet  'mid  stars  points  the  north  still  to  view ; 
So  Time  'mong  our  friends  e'er  discloses  the  true. 

Though  cares  then  should  gather,  as  pleasures  flee 

Though  Time  from  thy  features  the  charm  steal 

away, 
Hell  dim  too  mine  eye,  lest  it  see  them  decay ; 
And  sorrows  we'ye  shared,  will  knit  closer  love's 

tie: 
Then  Fll  laugh  at  old  Time,  and  at  all  he  can  do. 
For  he'U  rob  me  in  vain,  if  he  leave  me  but  ycu  I 


MABT  E.  HEWITT. 

Mabt  E.  Moore  was  bom  in  Maiden,  Massachn- 
setts.  After  her  father's  death  her  mother  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  the  daughter  remained 
nntil  l^er  marriage  with  the  late  Mr.  Jamea  L. 
Hewitt.  She  has  since  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1845  Mrs.  Hewitt  published  8ong9  of  our 
Lomd  and  Oth&r  Poem$^  a  selection  from  her  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals.  In  1850  she 
edited  The  Gem  qf  the  Western  World^  a  holiday 
volume,  and  The  Memorial^  a  volume  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  authors  of  the  day,  designed  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Osgood.  Mrs. 
Hewitt  was  lately  married  to  Mr.  Stebbins,  of 
New  York. 

Her  poems  are  marked  bv  their  good  sense, 
hearty  expression,  and  natural  feeling. 


OOD  B 

God's  blessing  on  the  Mariner  I 
A  venturous  life  leads  he^ 

What  reck  the  landsmen  of  their  toil, 
Who  dwell  upon  the  sea  f 

The  landsman  sits  within  his  home, 
His  fireside  bright  and  warm ; 

Nor  asks  how  fares  the  mariner 
All  night  amid  the  storm. 

Gk)d  bless  the  hardy  Mariner  I 

A  homely  garb  wears  he, 
And  he  goeth  with  a  rolling  gait. 

Like  a  ship  upon  the  sea. 


He  hath  piped  the  krad  "  ay,  ay,  sb! 

O'er  the  voices  of  the  main. 
Till  hb  deep  tones  have  the  hoarsen* 

Of  the  rising  hurricane. 

Ks  seamed  and  honest  visage 
The  sun  and  wind  have  tanned. 

And  hard  as  iron  sauntlet 
Is  his  broad  and  sinewy  hand. 

But  oh  I  a  spirit  looketh 

From  out  nis  clear,  blue  eye. 
With  a  trathfid,  childlike  earnestness, 

Like  an  angel  from  the  sky. 

A  venturous  life  the  sailor  leads 

Between  the  sky  and  sea — 
But  when  the  hour  of  dread  is  past, 

A  merrier  who,  than  he  ? 

He  knows  that  by  the  rudder  bands 
Stands  one  weU  skilled  to  save; 

For  a  strong  band  is  the  Steersman's 
That  directs  him  o'er  the  wave. 

TO  MABT. 

Thine  eye  is  like  the  violet. 

Thou  hast  the  lily's  grace ; 
And  the  pure  thoughts  of  a  maiden's  heart 

Are  writ  upon  thy  face. 
And  like  a  pleasant  melody 

That  to  memory  hath  dung, 
Falls  thy  voice,  in  the  loved  accent 

Of  nunc  own  New  England  tongue. 

New  England— dear  New  England  I— 

All  numberless  they  lie. 
The  g^reen  ffraves  of  my  people, 

Beneath  her  &ir,  blue  sky. 
And  the  same  bri^t  sun  that  shineth 

On  thy  home  at  early  mom. 
Lights  the  dwellings  of  my  kindred. 

And  the  house  where  I  was  bom. 

• 

Oh,  fiurest  of  her  daughters  I 

That  bids  me  so  rejoice 
'Neath  the  starlight  of  thy  beauty. 

And  the  music  of  thy  voice^ 
While  memory  hath  power 

In  my  heart  her  joys  to  wake, 
I  love  tnee,  Mai^,  for  thine  own, 

^ud  for  New  England's  sakei 

EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOXTTHWOBTH. 

Mbs.  Southwortet  is  descended,  both  on  the  fii- 
ther^s  and  mother^s  side,  from  fimiilies  of  high 
rank,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1682,  and 
settled  at  St.  Mary^s,  where  they  have  continued 
to  reside  for  two  centuries.  She  was  bom  in 
the  city  .of  Washington,  in  the  house  and  room 
once  occupied  by  General  Washington,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1818.  Her  father,  who  had 
married  in  1816  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  died 
in  1822,  leaving  his  family  straitened  in  re- 
sources, in  consequence  of  losses  previously  in- 
curred by  the  French  spoliations  on  American 
commerce.  Her  mother  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Joshua  L.  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  by  whom  lOss 
Neptte  was  educated. 


^ 


/ykt/ryico 


In  1841  she  became  Mrs.  Southworth.   Thrown 
npon  her  own  resources  in  1848,  with  two  in£mtB 
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to  STipport,  a  dreary  interval  in  her  life  sncceeded, 
whicn  was  broken  by  the  successful  publication 
of  her  first  novel,  JRetrihition^  in  1849.  She  had 
previously  published,  in  1846,  an  anonymous 
sketch  in  the  National  Era,  with  which  the  editor, 
Dr.  Bailey,  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  sought 
out  the  writer,  and  induced  her  U>  write  other 
sketches  and  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  Betrihition 
was  commenced  as  one  of  these,  and  was  intend- 
ed to  be  concluded  in  two  numbers,  but  the  sub- 
ject grew  under  the  autlior^s  hand.  Every  week 
she  supplied  a  portion  to  the  paper,  "  until  weeks 
grew  into  months,  and  months  into  quarters,  be- 
fore it  was  finished."  During  its  composition 
she  was  supporting  herself  as  a  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  and  in  addition  to  the  entire  charge  of 
eighty  boys  and  ^rls  thus  imposed  upon  her,  and 
of  one  of  her  children  who  was  extremely  ill, 
was  forced  by  the  meagreness  of  her  pecuniary 
resources  to  ^ve  close  attention  to  her  household 
aflGairs.  Her  health  broke  down  under  the  pres- 
sure of  these  complicated  labors  and  sorrows. 
Meanwhile  her  novel  reached  its  tennination,  and 
was  pabhshed  complete  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  author,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  found  her- 
self born,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  life ;  found  inde- 
pendence, sympathy,  friendship,  and  honor,  and 
an  occupation  in  which  she  could  delight.  All 
this  came  very  suddenly,  as  after  a  terrible  storm 
a  sunburst"  Her  child  recovered,  and  her  own 
malady  disappeared. 

The  successful  novel  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  Ths  Deserted  Wife  was  published  in 
1850;  Shannondale  and  The  Motner-in-Law  in 
1851;  Children  of  the  hie  and  The  Foeitr 
Sisters  in  1852;  The  Curse  of  CUfton;  Old 
Neighborhoods  and  New  Settlements^  and  Mark 
Sutherland  in  1863,  The  Lost  Heiress  in  1864, 
and  Hickory  Hall,  in  1855.  These  novels  dis- 
play strong  dramatic  power,  and  contain  many 
excellent  descriptive  passages  of  the  Southern 
life  and  scenery  to  which  they  are  chiefly  de- 
TOted.  ♦ 


BU8AN  WAENER-ANNA  R  WABNER. 

Miss  Wabneb  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Warner,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  She  has  for  some  years  resided  with  the 
remainder  of  her  father^s  family  on  Constitution 
Island,  near  West  Point,  in  the  finest  portion  of 
the  Hudson  highlands. 


Miss  Warner  made  a  sndden  step  into  eminence 

as  a  writer,  by  the  publication  in  1849  of  Ths 

Wide^  Wide  World,  a  novel,  in  two  volumes.    It 

is  a  story  of  American  domestic  life,  written  in 

fln  easy  and  somewhat  diffuse  style.  ^ 

Her  second  novel,  Queeehy,  appeared  in  18d2. 
It  is  similar  in  size  and  general  plan  to  The  Wide^ 
Wide  World,  and  contains  a  number  of  agreeable 
passages  descriptive  of  rural  life.  The  heroine, 
Fleda,  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  little  girl.  Her 
sprightly,  natural  manner,  and  shrewd  American 
common  sense,  contribute  greatly  to  the  attrao- 
tions  of  the  book.    The  ^^help"  at  the  fann, 
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male  and  female,  are  pleasantly  hit  olT,  and  give 
a  seasoning  of  humor  to  the  volumes. 

Miss  Warner  is  also  the  author  of  The  Law  and 
the  Testimony,  a  theological  work  of  research  and 
merit,  and  of  a  prize  edsay  on  the  Duties  of  Ame- 
rican Women. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Wabnbb,  a  younger  sister  of 
Miss  Susan  Wanier,  is  tlio  autlior  of  Dollars  and 
Cents,  a  novel,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  practical 
American  life,  published  in  1853,  and  of  a  series 
of  juvenile  tales,  Anna  Montgomery's  BoohSShelf, 
three  volumes  of  which,  Mr.  Rutherford s  Chxlr 
dren  and  Carl  Krinken,  have  appeared. 


In  a  hollow,  rather  a  deep  hollow,  behind  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  as  Fleda  had  said,  they  came  at  last 
to  a  noble  group  of  large  hiokory  trees,  with  one  or 
two  chestnuts,  standing  in  attendance  on  the  out- 
skirts. And  also  as  jb'leda  had  said,  or  hoped,  the 
Elace  was  so  far  from  convenient  access  that  nobody 
ad  visited  them ;  they  were  thick  hung  with  fruit. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  game  had  been  wanting  or  fail- 
ing in  Mr.  Carletou,  it  must  have  roused  again  into 
fuU  life  at  the  joyous  heartiness  of  Fleda's  exclama- 
tions. At  any  rate  no  boy  could  have  taken  to  the 
business  better.  He  cut,  with  her  permission,  a 
stout  long  pole  in  the  woods ;  and  swmging  himself 
lightly  into  one  of  the  trees  showed  that  he  was  a 
master  in  the  art  of  whipping  them.  Fleda  was  de- 
lighted but  not  surprised ;  for  from  the  first  moment 
of  Mr.  Garleton's  proposing  to  go  with  her  she  had 
been  privately  sure  tnat  he  would  not  prove  an  in- 
active or  inefficient  ally.  By  whatever  slight  tokens 
she  might  read  this,  in  whatsoever  fine  cbaractera 
of  the  eye,  or  speech,  or  manner,  she  knew  it;  and 
knew  it  juat  as  well  before  they  reached  the  hickory 
trees  as  she  did  afterwards. 

When  one  of  the  trees  was  well  stripped  the 
young  gentleman  mounted  into  another,  whne  Fleda 
set  herself  to  hull  and  gather  up  the  nuts  under  the 
one  first  beaten.  She  could  make  but  little  head- 
way, however,  compared  with  her  companion ;  the 
nuts  fell  a  great  deal  faster  than  she  could  put  them 
in  her  basket  The  trees  were  heavy  laden,  and 
Mr.  Carleton  seemed  determined  to  have  the  whole 
crop ;  from  the  second  tree  he  went  to  the  third 
Fleda  was  bewildered  with  her  happiness;  this  was 
doing  business  in  style.  She  tried  to  calculate 
what  the  whole  quantity  would  be,  but  it  went  be- 
yond her ;  one  basketful  would  not  take  it,  nor  two, 
iior  three, — it  wouldn't  begin  to,  Fleda  said  to  hei- 
KclC  She  went  on  hulling  and  gathering  with  all 
{tossible  industry. 

After  the  third  tree  was  finished  Mr.  Carleton 
threw  down  his  pole,  and  resting  himself  upon  the 
ground  at  the  foot,  told  Fleda  he  would  wait  a  few 
moments  before  he  began  again.  Fleda  thereupon 
left  off  her  work  too,  and  going  for  her  little  tin 
pail  presently  offered  it  to  him  temptingly,  stocked 
with  pieces  of  apple-pie.  When  he  had  smilingly 
taken  one,  she  next  brought  him  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  slices  of  young  cheese. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  he. 

"  Cheese  is  very  good  with  apple-pie,"  said  Fleda, 
competently. 

"  Is  it  f "  said  he,  laughmg.  "  Well— upon  that— 
I  think  you  would  teach  me  a  good  many  things, 
Miss  Fleda,  if  1  were  to  stay  here  long  enough." 

**  I  wish  you  would  stay  and  try,  sir,"  said  Fleda, 
who  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  the 
shade  of  seriousness  which  crossed  his  face.    It  was  - 
gone  almost  instantly.  ~  ^ 
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ttpple-pie, 


"  I  Uiiuk  ai:ytl:ing  is  better  esteo  out  in  the  vooda 
than  it  ie  at  liume,"  raid  Fledo. 

"  Well,  I  duii't  know,"  uiA  her  friend.     "  I  have 
DO  doubt  tLat  ia  tLe  cas«  witli  c)ie«»e  and  >pp1e-l 
and  eepecially  under  hickory  1  '  '  ' 

been  eoptending  witU  pretty  «borply.  If  «  touch 
of  your  wand,  Fuiry,  could  trauBfonn  one  of  these 
sheila  into  a  goblet  of  LaDttc  or  Amontillado  we 
should  have  nothing  tu  wish  for." 

'  AmouUllado'  <ira«  Ili-brew  to  Fleda,  but '  goblet' 
wu  intelligible. 

"  1  am  •orrr."  ehe  «nid.  "  I  don't  know  where 
there  ia  any  apVingup  here, — but  we  eball  come  to 
one  going  dowu  the  mouutain." 

"  Do  you  know  where  all  the  apringi  nre  I* 

"  fio,  not  all,  I  EUpfHwe,"  said  Fleda.  "  but  t  know 
a  good  man]*.  1  have  gone  about  through  the 
woods  90  much,  aud  I  alwuye  look  fur  the  spKngs." 

They  deseende'i  the  motiiitoin  now  with  hasty 
step,  ior  the  day  was  wearing  veil  on.  At  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood  M>  long  when  they  «ent  up.  Mr. 
Carleton  paused  again  for  a  oiinute.  lu  mountain 
aoenery  every  hour  makes  a  change.  The  sun  waa 
lower  DOW,  the  lights  and  shadows  more  strongly 
contrasted,  the  sky  of  a  yet  eslmer  blue,  cool  ana 
clear  towards  tbe  horizon.  The  scene  said  still  the 
same  that  it  had  laid  a  few  boun  before,  with  a 
touch  more  of  iiaitiie» ;  it  seemed  (o  wiiisper  "  All 
things  haye  an  end — Ihy  time  lony  not  be  for  ever 
— do  what  thoD  wouldest  do — '  while  ye  have  light 
believe  in  tlie  light  that  ye  may  be  cbildren  of  the 
light' - 

Whether  Hr.  Carleton  read  it  eo  or  not,  he  stood 
for  a  miuute  motionlees.  and  went  down  the  moun- 
tain  looking  so  grave  that  Fleda  did  not  venture  to 
speak  to  him,  till  they  reached  tbe  neighborhood  of 


Whatai 


I  you  searching  for,  Miea  Fledal"  si 


"  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  muUeia 
leaf,"  said  Ftedx 

'■A  mullein  leaf!  what  do  you  want  it  fori' 

"  I  want  it — to  make  a  drinking  cup  of,"  said 
Fleda ;  her  iotent  bright  eyes  peering  keenly  about 
iu  every  direction. 

"  A  mallein  le.in  that  is  too  rough  ;  one  of  these 
golden  leaves— what  are  they  I — will  do  better; 
wont  it  r 

"That  is  hickory,"  said  Fleda.  "So;  the  tnnl- 
lein  leaf  ia  the  be>t,  because  it  holds  the  water  so 
nicety. — Here  It  i*  I — ' 

And  folding  up  one  of  the  largest  leavee  Into  a 
most  nrtist-liko  cup,  she  presented  it  to  Mr.  Carie- 

"  For  Die  was  all  that  trouble  I"  caid  he.  "  I 
don't  deeerve  iL" 

"You  wanted  soroething.  air,"  said  Fleda.  "Tlie 
water  is  very  cold  nnd  nice." 

He  slAoped  to  the  bright  little  stream,  and  filled 
biii  rural  goblet  aevcral  times. 

"  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  fairy  for 
my  cup-bearer  before,"  said  he.  "  That  waa  better 
than  anything  linrdeani  or  Xerea  ever  sent  forth." 

He  seemed  to  have  swallowed  his  eeriouaneee,  or 
thrown  it  away  irith  the  mullein  leaf.     It  was  quite 

"  Thia  ia  Ibe  best  spring  in  all  grandpa's  ground," 
(aid  Heda.    "  The  water  is  aa  good  aa  can  be." 

"  How  eome  you  to  be  such  a  wood  and  water 
qiiritl  vou  must  live  out  of  doora.    Do  the  trees 


"  I  dont  know— 1  think  /  talk  to  iMtm,*  said 
Fleda. 

"  It's  the  same  thing,"  said  ber  companion,  smil- 
ing.    "  Sueh  beautiful  woods  I" 

"  Were  vou  neter  in  the  eonntrv  before  in  the 
fcll.sirr 

"  Kot  here — !n  my  own  cotmtry  often  enough — 
but  the  wooda  in  England  do  not  put  on  such  a  gay 
face.  Miss  Fleda.  when  they  are  going  to  be  strippeil 
of  their  anmrner  dress — they  look  sober  upon  it — 
the  leaves  wither  and  grow  brown,  and  the  woods 
have  a  dnU  russet  color.  Tour  tresi  are  tme  Yaa- 
keca — they  '  never  any  diel" 

BlCtLT  C  JCDSOK 
MiSB  ZuTLT  CiiuEBiTCK  woii  bom  at  Morrisvflle, 
a  tuwn  of  Central  New  York.  Soon  dfter  ceasing 
to  be  a  whool  girt,  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
limit«d  means  of  her  family  tind  increasing  ber 
own  knowledge,  she  bertune  a  teacher  in  a  femals 
seminary  at  Utica.  It  was  with  similar  view* 
that  slio  commenced  her  literary  career  by  writ- 
ing a  few  poeiDB  for  the  Knickerbocker  Uaga^oe, 
and  some  little  books  for  children,  of  a  rellgiona 
cliaracter,  for  the  American  Baptist  PnhUcation 
Societv.  In  1644  BheMntocommmiicationto  tbe 
New  V<)rk  Weekly  MiiTor,  with  the  signature  of 
"  Fanny  Forostor.^  Mr.  Willis,  the  editor,  wrote 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  writer,  who  won  became 
a  frequent  contributor  to  his  paper. 


/K-**-*^  j 
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While  posBing  the  winter  at  Philadelphia  with 
a   clerical   friend,   the   Rl-v.   Mr.   Gillette,   Hiss 

Chnbbuck  becaoio  acquainted  with  l>r.  Judson, 
t|(e  celebrated  Baptist  missionnry.  He  had  re- 
cently lotJt  his  second  wife,  nnd  applitid  to  the 
j-oong  author  ta  write  her  biogr^hy.  InliiiiBOy 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  led  to  anch  mu- 
tual lilcing  that  the  pair  were  married  not  long 
aAer,  in  July,  1&16,  and  sailed  immediatdv  for 
India.  They  arrivedat  the  niiiaonariee'resideDoe 
at  Manlmain,  where  thej  resided  natil  Dr.  Judsan 
fell  sick,  and  was  ordered  home  by  his  phjsioiaii& 
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Bis  wife  was  tmable  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
embarked  in  a  very  weak  state  in  the  early  part 
of  1850  for  America.  He  died  at  sea  on  tlie 
twelfth  of  April  of  the  same  year.  His  widow 
returned  not  long  after,  her  own  health  impaired 
by  an  Eastern  climate,  and  after  lingering  a  few 
months,  died  on  the  first  of  June,  1854. 

Mrs.  Jndson  was  the  aathor  of  Aldsrbrooh^  a 
Colleetion  of  Fanny  Forester^B  ViUtige  Sketches 
and  Poems^  in  two  volumes  published  in  1843. 
A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judeon^ 
1849.  An  Olio  of  Domestic  Verses^  1852,  a  col- 
lection of  her  poems ;  JIow  to  be  Great^  Good^ 
and  Happy ^  a  volume  designed  for  children ;  a 
small  prose  volume,  My  Two  Sisters,  a  Sketch, 
from  Memory,  and  a  number  of  other  poems 
and  prose  sketches  for  various  periodicals.  The 
sprigntliness  and  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Judson^s 
early  sketches  gained  her  a  reputation  which  was 
rapidly  extended  by  her  subsequent  publications, 
especially  by  those  embodying,  in  a  simple  and 
nnostentatious  manner,  her  wider  experiences  of 
life  as  the  wife  of  a  missionary.  The  modest 
title  of  her  collection  of  poems  is  an  indication 
of  her  character,  but  should  not  be  suffered  to 
overshadow  the  merits  of  the  choice  contents  of 
the  book. 

One  of  the  latest  productions  of  Mrs.  Judson's 
pen  was  an  admirable  letter  in  defence  of  her 
children's  property  in  her  deceased  husband's 
literary  remains.  His  papers  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  President  Way  land,  and  incorporated 
by  him  in  a  life  of  their  author,  when  a  rival  and 
nnauthorized  work  from  the  same  materials  was 
announced,  and  finally  published.  The  letter  of 
Mrs.  Judson  was  addressed  to  the  pnbhsher  of  the 
last  named  volume,  and  came  before  the  public 
in  the  evidence  produced  on  the  trial  of  the 
alleged  invasion  of  copyright.  It  deserves  to  be 
remembered  not  only  from  the  interest  connected 
with  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth,  but 
as  a  spirited  and  well  reasoned  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  literary  property. 


WATomiro. 


Sleep,  love,  sleep  I 

The  dusty  day  is  done. 

Lo !  from  afar  the  freehening  breezes  sweep, 

Wild  over  groves  of  balm, 

Down  from  the  towering  palm, 

In  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run, 

And  round  thy  lowly  bed, 

Thy  bed  of  pain. 

Bathing  thy  patient  head. 

Like  grateful  showers  of  rain, 

They  come ; 

While  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 

Fan  the  sick  air ; 

And  pityingly  the  shadows  come  and  g^. 

With  gentle  human  care, 

Compassionate  and  dumb. 

The  dusty  day  is  done, 

The  night  begun ;  ^ 

While  prayemd  watch  I  keep. 

Sleep,  love,  sleep! 

I3  there  no  magic  in  the  toach 

Of  fingers  thou  dost  love  so  much  ? 

Fain  would  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now, 

Or,  with  a  soft  caress, 

The  tremulous  lip  its  own  nepenthe  press 

Upon  the  weary  lid  and  aching  brow, 


While  prayerful  watch  I  keep — 
Sleep,  love,  sleep  I 

On  the  pagoda  spire 

The  belts  are  swinging, 

Their  little  golden  circles  in  a  flutter 

With  tales  the  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter. 

Till  all  are  singing 

As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing  • 

And  with  a  lulling  sound 

The  music  floats  around, 

And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear ; 

Commingling  with  the  hum 

Of  the  Sepoy*8  distant  drum. 

And  lazy  oeetle  ever  droning  near. 

Sounds  these  of  deepest  silence  born, 

like  night  made  visible  by  morn ; 

So  silent,  that  I  sometime  start 

To  hear  the  throbbings  of  my  lieart. 

And  watch,  with  shivering  sense  of  pain. 

To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard  with  his  mouse-like  eyes. 

Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surprise 

At  such  strange  quiet  after  day's  harsh  din ; 

TheA  ventures  boldly  out. 

And  looks  about, 

And  with  his  hollow  feet. 

Treads  his  small  evening  bent, 

Darting  upon  his  prey 

In  such  a  tricksy,  winsome  sort  of  way, 

His  delicate  marauding  seems  no  sin. 

And  still  the  curtains  swing. 

But  noiselessly ; 

The  bells  a  melancholy  murmur  ring. 

As  tears  were  in  the  sty ; 

More  heavily  the  shadows  fall. 

Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall,  ^ 

Where  juts  the  rough  beam  trom  the  wall,* 

The  candles  flare 

With  fresher  gusts  of  air ; 

The  beetle's  drone 

Turns  to  a  dirge-like  solitary  moan  ; 

Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone. 


.  ANNE  CHARLOTTE  BOTTA. 

Anne  0.  Lynch  was  born  nt  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont. Her  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  the 
United  Irishmen  of  his  native  country,  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He 
was  offered  pardon  and  a  commission  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  on  the  condition  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  British  government.  On  his  refusal,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  then  banished. 
He  came  to  America,  married,  and  died  in  Cuba 
during  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter. 

After  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  a  la- 
dies* seminary  in  Albany,  Miss  Lynch  removed  to 
Providence,  where  she  edited,  in  1841,  the  Rhode 
Island  Book,  a  tasteful  selection  &om  the  writings 
of  the  authors  of  that  state.  She  soon  after  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  has  since 
resided. 

A  collection  of  Miss  Lvnch^s  poems  has  been 
published  in  an  elegant  volume,  illustrated  by  Dn- 
rand,  Huntington,  Darley,  and  other  leading  Ame- 
rican artists.  Miss  Lynch  is  also  favorably  known 
as  a  prose  writer  by  her  contributions  of  essays 
and  tales  to  the  magazines  of  the  day. 

In  1855,  Miss  Lynch  was  married  to  Mr.  Yin* 
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cenzo  Rilta,  tormcrl^  Profeasor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  CuMi'ifa  of  Sardinia,  and  iiieiiili«r  of  toe  N*- 
tionsl  Puriiauieiit. 


Speak  low! — tread  softly  through  tbeMbal^i; 

Hera  Geiiiui  lives  eoibrined  ; 
Ilere  reign,  in  silent  majesty, 

Im  nioaorclis  of  the  miiid. 


i-ery  sge  ni 
Above  the  buried  wrecks  uf  years, 

Thof  brust  the  tide  uf  Tinir. 
Anil  in  their  presence  chamber  here 

Thej  bold  their  regnl  Btalp, 
And  Toand  them  throng  a  nuble  trkin. 

The  gilted  uid  Uie  great 
Oh,  child  of  liirth  1  when  round  thy  patll 

The  storms  of  life  arise. 
Anil  when  thy  brothers  para  thee  by 

With  stern  unlovlog  eyes ; 
Here  shall  the  poeta  chant  for  thee 

Their  sweetest,  loftiest  lays ; 
And  prophets  wnit  to  guide  thj  steps 

In  wiadotn'a  pleasant  ways. 
Coma,  with  these  God-anointed  kings 

Be  thou  compaaion  here ; 
And  in  themigtty  realm  of  mind. 

Thou  ahalt  go  forth  a  peerl 


Go,  ye  sweet  raessengere, 

To  thut  dim-lighted  room 
Where  lettered  wisdom  from  the  w»l',s 

Sheds  ■  delightfiil  gloom. 
Where  eita  in  thought  pFofonnd 

One  in  the  noon  of  life, 
Whose  flashing  eye  and  fevered  brow 

Tetl  of  the  inward  strife ; 
Wlio  in  those  wells  of  lore 

Seeks  for  the  pearl  of  truth. 
And  to  Ambition's  fever  dream 

Girei  hi«  repoae  and  yonth. 


To  him,  Bweet  minbtCM, 

Ye  shall  ■  lesson  teadi ; 
Go  in  your  fleeting  lovelinwi^ 

More  eloquent  thaa  qieMh. 
Tell  him  in  laurel  HTcatlia 

Ko  perfimie  e'er  b  found. 
And  that  upon  a  erown  of  thorni 

Hum  le*Tes  are  ever  bomid. 
llionghts  fresh  aa  your  own  hnei 

Bear  ye  to  that  abode— 
Bpeak  of  the  aanshine  and  the  ^ 

Of  Natura  and  of  Gon.  \ 

PAKKB  OODVDI. 
Pabsb  Qodwin  was  born  at  Pateratwi,  New  Jer- 
sey, Febmary  26,  IB16.  His  &ther  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  war  of  1813,  and  hit  grvndfsther  a 
Roldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  educated  at 
lunderhook,  and  entered  Princeton  College  in 
1881,  where  he  was  grsilusted  in  1884.  Hethen 
studied  law  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  having  re- 
mored  to  the  West,  yraa  admitted  to  practice  in 
Kentucky,  bat  did  not  parsae  the  proleanon.  In 
1887,  be  became  aBelatant  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  in  which  poaition  he  remained,  with  a  tdngls 
year  excepted,  t«  the  close  of  1868 — thirteen 
yean  of  active  editorial  life.    In  Febniary,  1848, 

Mr.  Godwin  oommMiced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly,  political,  and  literaryJonmal,  somewhat 
on  the  plan 'of  Mr.  Lecgett's  Plaindealer,  entitled 
"  The  Pathfinder."  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  at  preeent 
associated  n'ith  Ur.  Bryant  in  the  proprietorship 
and  editorship  of  the  Post,  and  the  author  of  a 
voltune  of  travels,  Jamaiea  in  1860,  contrihDted 
a  nnmber  of  articles  to  this  jonmal.  Thon^  well 
conducted  in  oil  its  departments,  it  waa  continned 
bat  about  three  months,  when  it  was  dn^ped 
with  the  fifleenth  nomber.  During  the  period 
of  Mr.  Godwin'^  conneiion  with  the  Post,  be- 
sides his  constant  articleH  in  the  jonrtml,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  DemocTstic  Review, 
where  nnineroua  papers  on  tree  tm\e.  political 
economy,  democracy,  conrso  of  dviUiation,  the 
poetry  of  Shellev,  uul  the  eeriee  on  law  reform- 
ers, Bentham,  Edward  Livingston,  and  others; 
and  the  discussion  of  the  snbject  of  l^w  Refbtm, 
in  which  the  measures  taken  in  the  state  of  New 
Tork  were  anticipated,  are  from  his  pen.  Eebw 
since  written  a  Rmilar  Beriee  of  papers  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  in  Pnlnam's  Monthly 
Magazine,  with  which  he  is  promii^ntly  connect- 
ed. In  1850,  he  published  a  fonciftil  iHnstrated 
tale,  entitteil  Vala,  in  which  he  tnmed  his  ac- 
qniuntance  with  the  quaint  mythologiee  of  the 
north,  and  the  poetic  arts  connecting  the  world 
of  imagination  with  the  world  of  reality,  to  the 
illustration  of  incidents  in  the  lif^  of  Jenny  lind. 
It  is  a  succesMon  of  pleasant  pictures  conatmcted 
with  much  ingenuity.  The  Tolume  was  publish- 
ed in  quarto  with  iUnstrationa,  by  the  author's 
fiiends.  Hicks,  Rossiter,  Wolcott,  and  Whitley. 

Another  proof  of  Mt.  Godwin's  acquaintanoa 
with   German  literature,   is   his   translation  of 


JOHN  G.  SAXEl 


Goethe's  AntoLioffraphy,  published  by  Wiley  in 
New  York,  and  adopted  by  Bolin  ia  Loodon ;  and 
of  a  Benea  of  the  t«]ea  of  Zsohukke.  Ue  baa  writ- 
ten besides  a  popular  acconnt  of  Fi 


ir  some  time 

engaged  on  abook  to  beentitled  The  HuUrry  and 
Organiaation  of  Labor,  and  the  preparatdim  of 
another,  71«  IfnteUealA  Century,  with  iU  Lead- 
ing Men  and  Movementi.  He  has  also  promised 
the  pnblio  a  book  of  travels,  A  Winter  Harveet, 
the  reanlt  of  a  visit  to  Enrope  a  few  years  since, 
during  which  he  hadpersonal  inlerviows  with  the 
leading  Frenoh  and  Eiiglish  political  reformers. 


JOHH  G.  BAXE. 

Jobs  G.  8*ie  woj  bom  at  Highgnte,  Franklin 
OoontT,  Vermont,  Juno  2,  ISlfi.  He  was  gnv 
dualed  at  Hiddlehory  College  in  1839,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  his 


In  1 849  Ur.  Saxe  pnbliahed  a  Tolnme  of  Poem* 
iodnding  Progreit,  a  Satire,  originally  delivered 
at  a  ooliege  oominenoement,  and  a  nnmber  of 
(horter  pieoee,  many  of  which  iiad  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Saxe  delivered  a  poem  on 
The  Timet  before  the  Boston  Uercantlle  Library 
Aasoototioo.  This  production  is  iooluded  in  the 
enlarged  edition  of  his  volume,  in  18fi2.  He  has 
sinoe  frequently  appeared  bdure  the  public  on 
ooliege  and  other  anniversariea,  as  the  poet  of  the 
oooosion,  welt  armed  with  the  light  artillery  of 
Jest  and  epigram.  In  the  summer  of  1855  he  pro- 
nonnoed  a  brilliant  poem  on  Literatnre  and  the 
Timea,  at  the  Second  Annivsraary  of  the  Assodate 
Alnmuiof  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York. 


Sieging  throDgh  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Slioatiijg  ander  arcliGS, 

Rumbling  OTV  bridgiH, 
Whioiiig  tbroogh  the  moi 

Buiziug  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bleu  me  t  this  i*  pleaaaat, 

Biding  oD  the  ntill 
M«n  of  different  "  statioiu' 

In  the  eye  of  Fame, 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Caoung  to  the  Hauit 
High  and  lowly  people, 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
OnaeommoiiJeTel 

Travelliug  togetharl 
Oeutlem&n  in  diorU, 

Looming  very  tall; 
Qentleman  at  targe ; 

Talking  very  small ; 
Geiiticman  in  tiffhU, 

With  a  looee-uh  mien  ; 
Geatlemaa  in  gray, 


Oehtleman  quite  old. 

Asking  fur  the  news; 
Gentleman  in  block. 

In  a  fit  of  bluea; 
Gentleman  in  olareC, 

Sober  ea  a  vicar; 
GeiitlemBa  iu  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor! 


How  the  smile*  are  thieker. 
Wonder  what  they  mean  f 

Filth,  he's  sot  the  KHioEn- 
BooKKs  Uagauae  I 

Stranger  ou  the  left. 
Closing  up  his  peepers, 

How  he  snorea  unaiu, 
Like  the  Seven  Sleepers; 

At  his  feet  ■  volume 
Gives  the  explanntion. 

How  tbe  man  grew  stupid 


Ancient  maiden  lady 
Anxiously  remarks. 

That  there  muit  be  peril 
'MoDg  BO  many  sparks; 

St^uLsh  looking  fellow, 
1'urning  to  the  stranger, 

Bhe  is  out  of  daogerl 

Woman  with  her  baby, 

Bitting  vift«-vis ; 
Baby  keep*  ■  cquaUing, 

Woman  looks  at  me  ; 
Asks  about  the  distance. 

Bays  iCs  tiremme  tal^ng, 
Hrases  of  the  care 

Are  so  very  shoekingl 

Market  woman  carefol 
Of  the  precious  eaaket, 

Knowing  %gs  are  eggs, 
Tightly  holds  her  basket; 
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Feeling  that  a  Bmash, 
If  it  came,  would  surely 

Bend  her  eggs  to  pot 
Rather  prematurely  I 

Binging  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges^ 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale ; 
Bless  me  I  this  is  pleasant, 

Biding  on  the  raill 


r 


SOKinCT  TO  A  CUUf  . 

Dnin  taoent  ototnant 


Inglorious  friend  I  most  confident  I  am 

Thy  Ufe  is  one  of  very  little  ease ; 

Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  thy  similes 
And  prate  of  being  "  happy  as  a  daml" 
What  though  thy  shell  protects  thy  fragile  head 

From  the  sharp  bailiiis  of  the  briny  sea? 

Thy  yalves  are,  sure,  no  safety-valves  to  thee. 
While  rakes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  bed. 
And  bear  thee  off, — as  foemen  take  their  spoil. 

Far  from  thy  friends  and  family  to  roam : 

Forced,  like  a  Hessian,  from  thy  native  home. 
To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil  I 

Though  thou  art  tender,  yet  tliy  humble  bard  ^  < 

Declares,  0  clam  I  thy  case  is  bhockiug  hard  I     j 

MT  BOTHOOIX 

Ah  me  I  those  joyous  days  are  gone  I 
I  little  dreamt,  till  tliey  were  flown, 

How  fleeting  were  the  hours ! 
For,  lest  he  break  the  pleasing  spell. 
Time  bears  for  youth  a  muffled  bell. 
And  hides  his  face  in  flowers  I 

Ah !  well  I  mind  me  of  the  days. 
Still  bright  in  memory's  flattering  rays 

When  all  was  fur  and  new ; 
When  knaves  were  only  found  in  books, 
And  friends  were  known  by  friendly  looks. 

And  love  was  always  true ! 

While  yet  of  sin  I  scarcely  dreamed. 
And  everything  was  what  it  seemed, 

And  all  too  bright  for  choice ; 
When  fays  were  wont  to  ffuard  my  sleep 
And  Crusoe  still  could  roi&e  me  weep. 

And  Bantaclaus,  rejoice! 

When  heaven  was  pictured  to  my  thooght, 
(In  spite  of  all  my  mother  taught 

Of  happiness  serene) 
A  theatre  of  boyish  plays — 
One  glorious  round  of  holidays^ 

W  ithout  a  school  between  I 

Ah  me  I  these  joyous  days  are  gone ; 
I  little  dreamt  till  they  were  flown. 

How  fleeting  were  the  hours  I 
For,  lest  he  break  the  pleasing  spell, 
Time  bears  for  youth  a  muffled  bell. 

And  hides  his  face  in  flowers ! 


JESSE  AMES  8PENCEB 

Was  born  June  17, 1816,  at  Hyde  Park,  Dntoheas 
county,  New  York,  His  Other's  family,  originally 
from  England,  came  oyer  with  tJie  colony  which 
founded  Saybrook,  Connecticat.  On  his  mother's 
aide  (her  name  was  Ames)  he  claims  distant  con- 
nexion with  Fisher  Ames,  the  orator  and  patriot. 
Haying  remoyed  to  New  York  city  in  the  year 
1825,  he  recdved  a  good  English  education,  and 


for  seyeral  years  was  an  assistant  to  his  iather  as 
city  surveyor.  He  chose  at  first  to  leam  a  trade, 
and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  print- 
ing business  with  bleight  &  Robinson  at  the  age 
of  17.  He  then  determined  to  engage  in  prepar 
ration  for  the  sacred  ministry.  He  entered  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1884,  and  was  graduated  with 
high  classical  honors  in  1887.  He  then  punned 
the  course  at  the  General  Theological  8eminaiy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  July,  1840.  He  accepted  the  rec- 
torship of  St.  James's  church,  Goshen,  New  Yciic, 
directly  after.  Health  having  failed  him  in  1842, 
by  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  spent  the  winter 
of  1842-3  at  Nice,  Sardinia.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1848,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  in 
schools  and  privately,  to  editing  a  juvenile  maga- 
zine. The  loung  Churchman^g  Jaigeellarty^  and 
other  literary  hibors.  Early  in  the  year  1848  he  had 
a  severe  illness ;  was  again  sent  abroad ;  travelled 
through  England,  Scotland,  etb.,  during  the  sum- 
mer in  company  with  Mr.  George  W.  Pratt  With 
the  same  gentleman  he  arriye<i  in  Alexandria  in 
December,  1848;  ascended  tlie  Nile,  spent  some 
months  in  £g}'pt,  cn>sed  the  desert  in  March, 
1849,  travelled  through  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  left  for  Europe.  He  reached 
New  York  in  August,  1849.  The  following  year 
he  accepted  tlie  pi'ofes>orship  of  Latin  and  Orien- 
tid  languages  in  Turlington  College,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  afterwords  nominated  for  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  failed  of  the  appointment  by  only 
one  vote.  He  was  chosen  editor  and  secretair  of 
the  General  Protestant  £pi>copal  Sunday  School 
Union  and<])hnrch  Book  Society,  Noyember,  1851, 
which  ofiSce  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Spencer's  writings  are,  a  volume  of  DU- 
courses,  in  1848  ;  a  Mutoryofthe  EnglUh  Befor- 
matioitf  18mo.,  1846;  an  edition  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament in  Greeks  with  Notes  on  the  BistoHeai 
Books,  12mo.,  1847 ;  Cesaar'^s  Commentaries^  with 
copious  NoteSy  Lexicon^  etc.,  12mo.,  1848;  and  a 
volume  of  foreign  travel,  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land^  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1849. 

Dr.  Spencer  has  edited  a  valuable  series  of  clas- 
sical books  by  the  late  T.  K.  Arnold,  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  current  literature  of 
the  time. 

FBEDSBICE  WnXIAM  8HELTON 

Was  bom  at  Jamaica,  Queens  Coimty,  Long 
Island,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Nathan  Shelton,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  lived,  much  respected  as  a 
physician.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1884.  He  subsequently  em- 
ployed much  of  his  time  in  literature  at  his  home 
on  Long  Island,  writing  frequently  for  the 
Ejiickerbocker  Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  series  of  local  humorous  sketches,  commencing 
with  The  Enshow  Property,  a  tale  of  Crowbill  in 
lb48,  and  followed  by  the  Tinneeum  Fapen^ 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  including  several 
refined  criticisms  of  Vincent  Boiume,  Cbaries 
Lamb,  and  other  select  authors. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Shelton  published  anonymously 
his  first  volume,  7^  Troilopiad;  or  TVaeelUng 
Gentlemen  in  America^  a  satire,  by  Nil  Admi- 
rari,  Esq.,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  is  in 
rhyming   pentameter,  shrewdly   sarcastio,  and 
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liberally  gai*ni9hed  with  notes  preservative  of  the 
memory  of  the  series  of  ffentlemen,  whoHe  hnrried 
tours  Ih  America  and  nippant  descriptions  were 
formerly  so  provocative  or  tne  ire  of  native  writers. 
As  a  clever  squib,  and  a  cnrious  record  of  a  past 
state  of  literature,  the  Trollopiad  is  worthy  if 
place  in  the  libraries  of  the  cnrious. 

In  18l7,  Mr.  Shelton  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  vocation,  has  occu- 
pied country  parishes  at  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
and  the  old  village  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county, 
New  York.  In  1 854  he  became  rector  of  a  church 
at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  where  he  is  at  present 
est^ablished. 

Several  of  his  writings  have  grown  out  of  his 
experiences  as  a  rural  clergyman,  and  are  among 
the  happiest  sketches  of  the  fertile  topic  aflfbrded 
in  that  field  under  the  voluntary  system  in  Ame- 
rica which  have  yet  appeared.  Ue  is  a  genial, 
kindly  humarist,  and  his  pictures  of  this  class  in 
The  hector  of  St,  BardolpKs^  or  Superannuated^ 
published  in  1852,  and  Peepe  from  a  Belfry^  or 
the  Pariih  Sketch  Booky  in  1855,  while  truthfully 
presenting  all  that  is  duo  to  satire,  are  so  tempered 
by  pathos  and  simplicity  that  they  would  have 
won  the  heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself. 

In  another  more  purely  moral  vein  Mr.  Shelton 
ha")  published  two  apologues,  marked  by  paetical 
refinement,  and  a  delicate,  fanciful  invention :  ;S^ 
lander  and  the  Dragoi  (in  1850),  and  Crystal- 
line,  or  the  Heirese  of  FdbU  Dowiie  Castle,  These 
are  fairy  tales  designed  to  exhibit  the  evils  in  the 
world  of  suspicion  and  detraction. 

In  yet  another  line  Mr.  Shelton  has  published 
a  volume,  Up  the  River ^  composed  of  a  series  of 
rural  sketches,  dating  from  his  parish  in  Dutchess 
county,  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant book  in  its  taatefuL,  truthful  observations  of 
nature  and  animal  life,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
country,  interspersed  with  occasional  criticism  of 
favorite  books,  and  invigorated  throughout  by  the 
individual  humors  of  the  narrator. 

Mr.  Shelton  has  also  published  two  lectures  on 
The  Gold  Mariia^  and  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Rea- 
son^ delivered  before  the  Huntington  (Long  Is-^ 
land)  Library  Association  in  1850. 


A  BTTSIAL  AlfOVO  THS  XOUIfTAnm— VBOM 

aSLFBT. 


nOEPS  PBOH  ▲ 


Several  times  has  the  summer  come  and  gone- 
several  times  have  the  sear  and  crisped  leaves  of  au* 
tumn  fallen  to  the  ground,  since  it  was  my  privilege 
to  administer  for  a  single  winter  to  a  small  parish  in 
the  wilderness.  I  call  it  the  wilderness  only  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  gay  and  splendid  metropolis 
from  which  I  went  For  how  great  the  contrast 
from  the  din  of  commerce,  from  noisy  streets,  attract^ 
ive  sights,  and  people  of  all  nations,  to  a  village 
among  the  mountains,  where  the  attention  is  even 
arrested  by  a  &lling  lea£  It  was  among  the  most 
magnifice:it  scenes  of  ^jkixave,  whose  massive  outlines 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  my  recollection  with 
a  distinctness  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

I  account  it  a  privilege  to  have  spent  a  winter  in 
Vermont  The  gorgeous  character  of  the  scenery, 
the  intelligence  and  education  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
excellence  yet  simplicity  of  livinff,  its  health  and 
hospitality,  rendered  the  stay  botii  profitable  and 
agreeable.  Well  do  I  remember  those  Snnday  morn- 
ings, when,  with  the  little.  Winooski  river  on  the 


right  hand,  wriggling  through  the  ice,  and  with  a 
snow-clad  spur  uf  the  mountains  on  the  left,  I  wend- 
ed my  solitary  way  through  the  cutting  wind  to  the 
somewhat  remote  and  somewhat  thinly-attended  lit- 
tie  church.  But  the  warmth,  intelligence,  refine- 
ment, and  respectful  attention  of  that  smaU  baud  of 
worshippers  fully  compensated  for  the  atmosphere 
without,  which  often  ranged  below  zero.  It  is  true 
that  n  majority  of  the  inliubitanta  had  been  educated 
to  attend  the  Congregational  (usually  denominated 
the  Brick  Church),  where  ayoung  man  of  fine  talents, 
who  was  my  friend,  administered  to  the  large  flock 
committed  to  his  charge^ 

How  oft  with  him  rr»  ranged  the  snow-clad  hill, 

Where  grew  the  pine-tree  and  the  towering  oak  I 
And  ae  the  white  fogs  all  the  valley  fill. 

And  axe  re-ecMoea  to  the  woodman's  stroke, 
"While  fVozen  flakes  were  sqaeaking  under  foot, 

And  distant  tinkllngs  from  the  vale  arise. 
Upward  and  upward  still  the  way  we  took, 

As  soals  oongenial  tower  towara  the  skleSL 

We  talked  of  things  which  did  beseem  the  place. 

Matters  of  moment  to  the  Church  and  State, 
The  upward,  downward  progreae  of  the  race, 

Prc'dcstj nation,  Destiny,  and  Fate. 
He  tracked  the  thoughts  of  Gtilytn  or  of  Kant, 

Snch  lore  as  fk-om  bis  learned  rire  he  drew; 
I  searched  the  tomes  of  D'Ovley  and  of  Maut, 

Or  sipped  the  sweetness  of  Costallan  dew. 
8o  when  the  mountdn  path  grew  dim  to  Tiew, 

And  woollen  tippets  were  congealed  or  dampi| 
Swift  to  the  vale  our  joarney  we  renew, 

Kellght  the  Ore,  and  trtm  Xh^  student's  lamp. 

Ordinary  occurrences  impress  themselves  more 
deeply,  associated  w>th  scenes  whose  features  are  so 
grand.  A  conversation  with  a  friend  will  be  re- 
membered with  greater  accuracy  if  it  be  made  upon 
the  mountain  or  in  the  storm;  and  not  with  less  de> 
votion  does  the  heart  respond  to  the  worship  of  God 
if  his  holy  temple  be  builded  among  scenes  of  beauty , 
if  it  have  no  pillars  but  the  nnearvcd  rocks,  no  rac- 
ers but  the  sunbeams,  and  no  dome  but  the  skiea 
Thus,  while  residing  on  the  mountains,  I  kept  on  the 
tablets  of  memoir  an  unwritten  diary,  from  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  araw  forth  an  occasional  leaf 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  boreal 
breath  is  so  keen,  after  sdch  a  walk  with  my  friend 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  I  returned  at 
nightfall  to  my  chamber,  with  my  camlet  cloak  and 
hat  completely  covered  with  snow.  The  flakes  were 
larg»e,  starry,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  shape 
of  crystals.  After  much  stamping  of  the  feet,  shak- 
ing the  cloak,  and  thumping  with  a  drum-like  sound 
upon  the  hat,  I  began  to  stutf  into  the  box-stove  (for 
nothing  but  Russian  stoves  will  kee[)  you  warm  in 
Vermont)  a  plenty  of  maple-wood  which  abounds  in 
those  reeiona,  and  which,  after  hickory,  makes  the 
most  delightful  fire  in  the  world.  Then,  having 
dried  my  damp  feet,  looked  reflectingly  into  the 
coals,  answered  the  tea-bell,  and,  as  a  mere  mattei 
of  course,  drank  a  cup  of  the  weed  called  tea,  I  re- 
turned to  my  solitary  apartment,  snuffed  the  candles, 
laid  out  a  due  quantity  of  ruled  "  Sermon  paper," 
wiped  the  rusty  steel  pens,  and  began  to  reflect, 
What  theme  will  be  most  appropriate  for  the  season! 
Let  me  examine  the  Lessons — ^let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
some  sentiment  in  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day, 
on  which  it  will  be  proper  to  enlarge.  Such  search 
in  the  Prayer  Book  is  never  in  vain.  The  course  is 
marked  out— the  path  clear.  For  not  more  equally 
is  the  natural  year  distingnislied  bj^'day  and  ui^ht, 
cold  and  heat,  storm  and  sunlight,  winter  and  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  than  is  the  "  Tear  of  our  Lord" 
by  times  and  seasons,  which  are  the  events  in  His 
lifetime,  and  which  are  the  very  periods  by  which 
to  direct  our  conrscw  If  in  this  workaday  world  the 
daily  service  of  the  sanctuary  cannot  be  attended, 
let  we  devout  Christian,  let  the  earnest  Churchman, 
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at  least  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  those 
daily  lessons  which  the  Church,  through  Uoly  Writ, 
teaches. 

Scarce  had  I  disposed  mTself  for  an  evening's  work, 
when  I  was  collea  on  with  a  request  to  peHbrm  fu* 
neral  services  on  the  next  day,  over  the  body  of  a 
poor  Irish  laborer,  killed  suddenly  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  by  the  blasting  of  n>cks. 

The  priest  was  absent ;  for  although  there  was  a 
numerous  body,  perhaps  peveral  hundred  Irish  Ca- 
tholics in  that  vicinity,  he  came  only  once  in  tax 
weeks.  During  the  interval  tliose  poor  people  were 
left  without  shepherd ;  and  as  they  had  a  r^tird  for 
the  decencies  of  Christinn  burial,  they  sometimes,  as 
on  this  occasion,  re<me8ted  the  ciiui*cn  clergyman  to 
be  at  hand.  I  willingly  consented  to  do  what  ap- 
peared  a  necessary  chanty,  although  I  nj^prehended, 
and  afterwards  learned,  tnat  the  more  rigid  and  dis- 
ciplined of  the  faith  were  indignant,  and  kept  away 
from  the  funeral  rites,  which  they  almost  considered 
profane.  Nor  could  I  disrespect  their  ecmples,  con- 
sidering the  principles  whei.ce  they  grew. 

The  snow  teU  all  night  to  i  he  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  when  the  morrow  dawned,  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane,  filling  the  air  with  fine  particles  of  snow, 
and  making  the  cold  intense.  Muffling  myself  as 
well  as  possible,  I  proceeded  two  miles  to  the  Irish 
shanty  where  the  ueceased  lay,  which  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  with  a  company  of  respectful 
friends  and  sincere  mourners  It  was,  indeed,  a 
comfortless  abode;  but  for  the  poor  man  who  re- 
posed there  in  his  pine  coffin,  it  was  as  good  a  tene- 
ment as  the  moftt  sumptuous  palace  ever  reared. 
When  I  see  the  dead  going  from  an  abode  like  this, 
the  thouffht  comes  up  that  perhaps  they  have  l«ist 
little,  and  nre  gaining  much ;  that  the  grave  over 
which  the  gi'OBe  ^rows,  and  the  trees  wave,  and  the 
winds  murmur,  is,  after  all,  a  peaceful  haven  and  a 
place  of  rest.  But  when  they  go  from  marble  halls 
and  splendid  mansions,  the  last  trappings  appear  a 
mockery,  and  I  think  only  of  what  they  have  left 
behind. 

Standing  in  one  comer  of  that  small  cabin  among 
the  sobbing  relatives,  while  the  winds  of  winter 
howled  without  their  requiem  of  the  departed  year, 
I  began  to  read  the  Church's  solemn  office  for  the 
dead: — 

**  I  am  the  EesiiiTeetloii  snd  the  llfp,  naith  tho  Lord :  he  that 
helieveth  In  Me,  thonch  he  were  dead,  vet  shall  he  llvo ;  and 
whosoever  Uveth  and  oelieveth  in  Me  aball  never  die.** 

Having  completed  the  reading  of  those  choral 
words,  which  Dorm  the  opening  part  of  the  order  for 
burial,  and  the  magnificent  and  inspiring  words  of 
St.  Paul,  the  procession  was  formed  at  Sie  door  of 
the  hovel  andi^we  proceeded  on  foot. 

The-wind-storm  raged  violently,  so  that  you  could 
scarce  see,  by  reason  of  the  snowy  pillar,  while  the 
drifts  were  sometimes  up  to  your  knees.  The  walk' 
was  most  dreary.  On  either  hand  the  mountains 
lifted  their  heads  loftily,  covered  to  the  summit  with 
snows;  the  pine  trees  and  evergreens  which  skirted 
the  highway,  presented  the  spectacle  of  small  pyra- 
mids ;  every  weed  which  the  foot  struck  wns  glazed 
over ;  and  the  bushes,  in  the  faint  beams  of  the  strug- 
gling li^ht,  sparkled  with  gpmsw  In  a  wild,  Titanic 
defile,  gigantic  ici/^es  hung  irom  the  oozing  rocks ; 
and  as  we  passed  a  mill  stream,  we  had  the  sight  of 
a  firozen  water-fall,  arrested  in  its  descent,  and  with 
all  its  volume,  spray,  and  mist,  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
some  enchanter  changed  suddenly  into  stone. 

All  these  objects,  in  my  walks  through  the  moun- 
tains, had  impreeeed  their  lessons  of  the  magnificence 
and  glory  of  God.  But  what  new  ideas  did  the 
same  scenes  suggest,  associated  as  they  were  with 
this  wintry  funeral 


At  last  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  graven  It 
an  acclivity  of  the  mountain';  a  small  field  sur- 
rounded by  a  rude  fence,  in  one  comer  of  which 
were  erected  many  wooden  crones ;  and  a  pile  of 
sand,  or  rather  of  sandy  frozen  clods,  dug  out  with 
«  pickaxe,  and  cast  upon  the  surrounding  snows,  in- 
dicated the  spot  of  this  new  sepulture.  Tliere  was 
not  a  single  marble  erected,  not  a  monument  of 
brown  stone,  or  epitaph ;  but  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  alone  denoted  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of 
the  lowliest  of  the  lowly — of  the  poor  sons  of  £jin, 
the  hewers  of  wood  ana  drawers  of  water,  who  had 
from  time  to  time,  in  Uiese  distant  regions,  given  up 
their  lives  to  toil,  to  suffering,  or  to  crime.  But  the 
mountain  in  which  they  were  buried  was  itself  a 
monument  which,  without  any  distinction,  in  a  spot 
where  all  were  equal,  was  erected  equally  for  all. 
There  is  no  memorial,  even  of  the  grratest,  so  g<K>d 
as  the  place  in  which  they  repose;  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  Sinai-like  peak  which  rose  before  ub» 
I  thought  that  tliese  poor  people  had,  in  their  depth 
of  poverty,  reported  to  the  very  God  of  nature  to 
memorize  their  dead. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  notice,  by  way  of  memo- 
rial, the  history  of  that  poor  man.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  By  dig- 
ging and  delving  in  the  earth ;  by  bearing  heavy 
burdens,  and  performing  dangerous  work,  he  ob- 
tained a  living  by  hard  labor,  **  betwixt  the  daylight 
and  dark;**  and  while  the  famine  was  raging  in  his 
own  land,  like  many  of  his  race  who  exhibit  the  same 
noble  generosity  and  devotion  (what  an  example  to 
those  of  loftier  rank  1 )  he  had  carefully  saved  his 
earnings  and  transmitted  them  to  his  relatives.  They 
arrived  too  late.  His  father  and  mother  had  already 
died  of  starvation;  but  his  only  sister  had  scarce 
reached  the  doors  of  this  poor  man's  hovel,  after  so 
long  a  journey,  when,  as  she  awaited  anxiously  his 
return  that  evening,  from  his  daily  work,  the  fitter 
which  contained  his  body  arrived  at  the  doorl 

I  reflected  upon  this  little  history,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  grave  upon  the  mountain  side,  toM, 
melancholy  as  the  scene  was,  with  the  snows  drift- 
ing upon  our  uncovered  heads,  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  good  which  it  did  my  soul,  for  the 
warmest  and  best-lighted  chamber  where  revelry 
abounds;  and  as  I  repeated  those  most  touching 
words,  "0  Lord,  God  most  holy,  0  Lord,  most 
mighty,  O  holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver 
us  not  into  the  bitter  pahis  of  eternal  death,**  I 
thought  that  the  surrounding  gloom  was  iteelf  sug- 
gestive of  hope  to  the  Christian  soul.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  mountains  would  again  be  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  the  little  hills  would  rejoice  on 
every  side.  As  the  winds  died  away  into  venal 
gales,  as  the  icicles  fell  from  the  rocks,  as  the  snows 
vanished,  they  would  be  succeeded  by  the  voice  of 
the  blooming  and  beautiful  earth,  with  all  its  forest 
choirs,  prolonging  the  chant  of  thanksgiving.  How 
much  more  should  the  body  of  him,  uhieh  now  lay 
cold  in  its  grave,  with  the  clods  and  tlie  snows  of 
the  mountains  piled  upon  it,  awake  to  a  sure,  and, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  joyous  resurrection.  With 
such  cheering  thoughts  we  hurried  away  from  the 
spot,  when  Uie  service  was  ended,  humUy  praying 
that  a  portion  of  consolation  might  be  conveys  to 
the  heart  of  her,  who,  in  a  strange  land,  mourned 
the  loss  of  an  only  brother.    In  pace  rtqtuUtcat. 

JOHN  O.  BARGENT— EPE8  BABGENT. 

John  Osbornb  Sargent  w&s  bom  in  GlonoeBter, 
Massachusetts,  and  patted  his  childhood  there  and 
in  the  town  of  Hingliam.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  sdiool  in  Boston,  the  prize  annals  of  whichy 
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and  tbe  record  of  a  Latin  ode,  and  a  translation 
from  the  Elegy  of  Tyrtrana,  of  his  compositioiia, 
show  his  early  proficienoT  io  classical  edaoation. 
Ha  passed  to  Harvard  and  was  gradaated  inlBSO. 
While  there  he  established  the  clever  periodical 
ol  which  we  have  already  Bpokan  in  the  notice  of 
one  of  its  oontribntora,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,*  The 
Ooll^an.  He  was  fiirther  aaaisted  in  tt  bv  the 
late  William  H.  Siiiimona,  the  acoompliahea  elo- 
ontioniat  and  eaaayist;  Robert  Haliersnam,  jr.,  of 
Boston,  Frederick  W.  Brnne  of  Baltimore,  and  by 
bia  brother,  Epea  Sargent 

On  leaving  college  Mr.  Sar^nt  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  the  Eon.  WtUiaiii  Sullivan  of  Boston, 
and  commenced  its  praatioe  in  that  city.  This 
was  at  the  period  of  pulitical  agitation  attending 
the  financial  measnres  of  Prewdent  Jackson.  Ur. 
Sargent  became  a  political  writer  and  speaker  in 
the  Whig  cAose,  and  was  elected  to  tlie  lower 
booRe  of  the  Legislature  of  MassachuButtB.  For 
some  three  years  he  was  alnjost  a  daily  writer  for 
the  editorial  oolnnins  of  the  Beaton  Atlas,  and  ' 
added  largely  by  his  articles  to  the  r>!putatinn 
which  the  p^ier  at  that  time  ei^oyed  as  an  effi- 
cient, vigoroM  party  journal. 

Id  18SS  Hr.  Sargent  removed  to  the  dty  of 
New  York,  and  was  well  known  by  his  pen  and 
oratory  daring  the  active  political  career  whiuh   | 
resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  ta 
the  presidency.     The  Oonrier  and  Enquirer,  for 
three  or  fonr  yoorg  at  this  time,  was  enriched  by   i 
leading  political  articles  from  his  liaod.     At  the   | 
close  of  the  conteat  he  re-eri(taged  in  the  active  ( 
pnr^nit  ofMsprofeaaion.     To  this  he  devoted  bim- 
ael^  with  rigid  seclaiiioD  from  politics  for  eight 
years,  with  auceess. 

He  was  drawn,  however,  again  into  politics  in 
the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Ge- 
neral Taylor,  npon  whoae  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency he  became  aawcinted  witli  Mr.  Aleiaiider 
C.  Bullitt  of  Kentucky,  in  the  estahlishmeDt  of 
the  Republic  newspaper  at  Woshbgton.  Its  suo- 
oesa  was  immediate  and  unprecedented.  Inabont 
mi  months  it  numbered  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand ataonch  Whigs  on  its  sabscription  list.  Its 
cooree,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  mera- 
bersof  the  caMnet.  A  rupture  was  finally  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Measra. 
Bullitt  and  Sargent  to  sejiarate  General  Taylor 
from  the  cabinet  in  the  matter  of  the  Galphia 
claim,  and  their  determination  to  support  Ur. 
Clay's  measarea  of  compromise  against  the  known 
wivheaof  the  administration.  A  withdrawal  from 
the  editorahip  of  the  paper  was  the  result.  After 
Mr.  Fillmore's  accession  to  tlie  presidency  by  the 
death  of  Taylor,  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
miniBtration  ensued,  which  enahlod  Mr.  Sargent 
to  rotnrn  to  the  Republic,  which  he  conducted 
with  spirit  and  efficiency  to  the  close  of  the  pre- 
aidential  term.  Mr.  Sargent  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  President  Fillmore,  and  was  ten- 
dered by  htm  the  mission  to  China. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Pierce  cabinet  Mr,  Sar- 
gent has  occupied  himself  eiclusively  with  pro- 
fesMonal  pursuita  in  tlie  city  of  Washington,  where 
he  is  en^iged  in  an  extensive  legal  practice. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  published  Beveral  anonymona 


pamphlets  on  political  and  legal  subjects  which 
nave  been  largely  circulatoil.  His  Zeoture  on  the 
late  ImprmmatnU  tn  Steam  Navigatwn  and  the 
Artaef  N(mal  Warfare,  wliich  contains  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Jiilin  Eriosson,  has  been  several 
timM  repubhshed  in  England,  and  translated  into 
several  of  the  continental  languages.  He  is  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  the  modem  languages. 
Some  of  his  poetical  tmnslations  from  the  German 
eigoj  ft  high  reputation. 

Epsa  Sabobnt,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  Maswchusetts,  but  at  a  very 
early  age  removed  with  his  family  to  Boston. 
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Latin  kcIiooI  in  Button,  where  he  continued  five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  sii  months, 
during  which  he  made  a  visit  with  his  father  to 
Russia.  While  in  St.  Petersburgh  he  was  often 
at  the  palaoe,  eKamining  the  fina  colloction  of 
pointings  at  the  "  Hermitage,"  or  wandering 
tlirotigh  the  splendid  apartments.  While  here 
also  he  ivas  much  noticed  by  Baron  Stieglitz,  tlie 
celebrated  banker  and  millionaire,  who  ulfered  to 
eilacate  him  with  his  son,  and  take  him  into  his 
counting-room,  under  very  &vorable  conditions. 
The  proposition,  however,  was  declined.  Return- 
ing to  school  in  Boston,  young  Sargent  was  one 
of  half  a  dozen  boys  who  started  a  small  weekly 
paper  calleil  the  Literary  Journal.  In  it  he  puh- 
liahed  eome  account  of  liis  Russian  exjiriences. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
frealimnn  class  of  Harvard  Uuiverwty,  but  did  not 
remain  at  Cambridge.  Some  years  aitarwards  he 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  that  institution. 
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himself  with  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "  Peter  Parley"  hooka.  His  labors  in 
book-making  were  yarious  and  numerous  for  a 
series  of  years. 

In  1836  he  wrote  for  Miss  Josephine  Clifton  a 
five-act  play,  entitled  The  Bride  oj  Genoa^  which 
was  hrought  out  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with 
much  success,  and  often  repeated.  It  was  sub- 
sequently acted  by  Miss  Gushnian  at  the  Park 
Theatre  on  the  occasion  of  her  sister^s  d^but  It 
was  published  in  the  New  World  newspaper 
under  the  title  of  The  Genoese,  but  the  author 
has  never  thought  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  adop- 
tion. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  the  tragedy  of 
Velasc4>,  written  for  Mi'^s  Ellen  Tree,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  with  mark- 
ed success.  It  was  afterwards  brought  out  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  and  the  principal  the- 
atres in  tlie  country.  The  play  was  published 
and  dedicated  to  the  author^s  personal  friend, 
tiie  Hon.  William  C.  Preston  of  South  Carolina, 
under  whose  au;>pices  it  was  produced  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Velasco  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1850- 
61,  and  played  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre  for 
a  number  of  nij»hts.  It  was  decidedly  success- 
ful, though  severely  criticised  by  most  of  the 
papers. 

In  1887  Mr.  Sargent  became  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Atlas,  and  passed  much 
of  his  time  at  Washington  writing  letters  to  that 
journal.  About  the  year  1831?-i0  he  removed  to 
New  York  on  the  invitation  of  General  Morris, 
and  took  charge  for  a  short  time  of  the  Mirror. 
He  now  wrote  a  number  of  juvenile  works  for 
the  Harpers,  of  which  two,  Wealth  <md  Worthy 
and  WhaVe  to  "be  Done  ?  had  a  large  9Ale.  He  also 
wrote  a  comedy,  Change  makes  Change^  first 
produced  at  Niblo's,  and  afterwards  by  Burton  in 
Philadelphia.  Eecently  Mr.  Burton  applied  to 
tiie  author  for  a  copy  to  produce  at  the  Cham- 
bers street  establishment,  and  it  was  found  that 
none  was  in  existence.  In  1846  he  commenced 
and  edited  for  some  time  the  Modern  Standard 
Drama,  an  enterprise  which  he  afterwards  sold 
out,  and  which  is  now  a  lucrative  property. 

A  matrimonial  alliance  now  drew  him  eastward 
again.  He  established  himself  at  Koxbury  within 
a  short  distance  of  Boston,  and  after  editing  the 
Transcript  for  a  few  years,  withdrew  from  news- 
paper life,  and  engaged  exclusively  in  literarv  pur- 
suits. In  1852  he  produced  the  Standard  Speak- 
er— a  work  of  rare  completeness  in  its  department^ 
which  has  already  passed  through  thirteen  large 
editions.  A  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  a 
collection  of  his  writings,  followed:  then  lives  of 
Campbell,  CoDins,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Hood,  and 
Bogers,  attached  to  fine  editions  of  their  poetical 
works,  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Recently  Mr.  Sargent  has  put  forth  a  series 
of  five  Readers  for  schools,  the  success  of  which 
is  justly  due  to  the  minute  care  and  elaboration 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  good  taste  with 
which  they  are  executed. 

In  March,  1855,  Mr.  Sargent  produced  at  the 
new  Boston  theatre,  under  the  anspices  of  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Barry,  who  had  ushered  into  the  world 
his  two  early  drnmatic  productions,  the  five-act 
tragedy  of  The  PrieUees^  which  was  played  with 


decided  sncoess,  Mrs.  Hayne  (bom  Julia  Dean) 
performing  the  part  of  Norma,  the  heroine.  The 
play  is  partially,  in  the  latter  acts,  founded  on  the 
operatic  story  of  Norma. 

In  1849  an  edition  of  Mr.  Sargent^s  poems,  un- 
der the  title  of  8(mM  of  the  Sea  and  other  PoemSy 
was  published  by  Tic^nor  &  Fields.  It  is  com- 
posetl  chiefly  of  a  number  of  spirited  lyrics,  seve- 
ral of  which  have  been  set  to  music.  A  series  of 
sonnets  is  included:  Shells  and  Sea-weeds,  Be- 
oords  of  a  Summer  Voyage  to  Cuba.  The  ex- 
pression in  these,  as  in  all  the  poetical  writings  of 
the  author,  is  clear  and  animated. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  engagements  of 
a  career  of  great  literary  activity,  Mr.  Sargent 
has  been  connected  as  a  contributor  and  editor 
with  various  magazines  and  periodicals. 

As  a  lecturer  he  has  been  widely  known  before 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  Boston  and 
similar  associations  in  the  Eastern  and  middle 
states. 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Clay, 
and  wrote  a  life  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
In  a  preface  to  a  recent  edition  of  this  life,  Mr. 
Horace  Greelev  says:  **I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Clay  himself  gave  the  preference,  among 
all  the  narratives  of  his  life  which  had  fallen  un- 
der his  notice,  to  that  of  Epes  Sargent,  first  issued 
in  1842,  and  republished  with  its  au thorns  revi- 
sions and  additiouH  in  the  simmior  of  1848.^^ 

A  LITB  ON  THB  OCBAX  WATI. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep ; 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave. 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep  I 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  I  pine 

On  this  dull,  uncbar.ging  shore: 
O I  give  me  Uie  flashiiig  brine. 

The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar  1 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand. 

Of  my  own  swift-gliding  craft : 
Set  sail  I  farewell  to  the  land  I 

The  gale  follows  fair  ahafL 
We  shoot  through  the  sparkling  foam 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  free  ;•— 
like  the  oceon-bird,  our  home 

We*ll  find  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  land  is  no  longer  in  view. 

The  clouds  have  begun  to  fW>wn ; 
But  with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 

We^ll  My,  Let  the  storm  come  down  1 
And  tlie  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be, 

While  the  winds  and  the  waters  rave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  sea  1 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave  I 

TBB  DitATH  OV  WABBBK. 

When  the  war-cry  of  Liberty  rang  through  the  land. 
To  arms  sprang  our  fathers  the  foe  to  withstand ; 
On  old  Bunker  Hill  their  entrenchments  they  rear. 
When  the  army  i<  joined  by  a  youne  volunteer. 
"  Tempt  not  death  I"  cried  his  frienos;  but  he  bade 

them  good-by. 
Saying,  "01  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die  I " 

The  tempest  of  battle  now  rages  and  swells, 
'Mid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  pealing  of  bella ; 
And  a  light,  not  of  battle,  illumes  jonoer  spire- 
Scene  of  woe  and  destruction ; — ^*tis  Cbarlestown  on 
firel 
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The  fotuig  volunteer  heedeth  not  the  ud  cry, 
Bat  mnnnnn,  •'  Tie  iweet  for  our  country  to  diet" 
With  trumpett  sad  b^nnen  the  foe  draweth  nMr: 
A  volley  of  mnsketrr  checks  their  cnreer  I 
With  the  dead  &nd  vtie  dyiniF  the  hill-side  U  itroTn. 
And  the  ahoat  through  our  Bnee  is,  "  He  daj  is  our 


Bat  the  young  ToInnt«er  linden  yet  on  the  field, 
Kelnctant  to  fly,  snd  liisduning  M  yield. 
Ashot!     Ahl  hafallsl  but  his  li/e'e  lateit  ligh 
Is,  "  1^  areet,  O,  'tis  sweet  fi>r  our  conntry  to  die  1" 
And  thus  Warren  felU     Happydeathl  noblefsUI 
To  perish  for  country  at  libertv'i  call  1 
Should  the  flag  of  invasion  profane  evermore 
The  blue  of  our  seas  or  the  green  of  onr  shore. 


O  ve  keeD  breeiea  from  the  salt  AtUntie, 

Whieh  to  the  beach,  where  memory  loves  to  Toader, 


Screaming  for  joy  amid  the  flashing  breakers, 
O  ruJe  c 


There  nnder  elm-trees  affluent  in  foliage, 
High  o'er  whose  summit  hovered  the  sea^ngle. 
Through  the  hot,  glaring  nooutide  have  we  rested 

After  OUT  giuubola. 
Vainly  the  sailor  culled  yon  from  your  slumber; 
Like  a  ginzed  pavement  ehoiie  the  level  oceiiii ; 
While,  with  their  snow-white  canvasa  idly  drooping. 

Stood  the  tnU  veasels, 
And  when,  at  length,  exulting  ye  awakened. 
Bushed  to  the  beaeh,  and  ploughed  the  liquiil  acres, 
How  have  I  chased  you  through  the  shivered  billows. 

In  my  frail  shallop  I 
Playmates,  old  playmates,  hear  my  invocation  1 
In  Uie  close  town  1  waste  this  golden  summer. 
Where  piercing  eries  and  sounds  of  wheel*  ID  moliMi 

Ceaselessly  mingle. 
When  shall  I  feel  your  breath  upon  my  forehead  t 
When  shall  I  hear  you  in  the  elm-trees'  branehesi 
When  ahall  we  wrestle  in  the  briny  aurgea. 

Friends  of  my  boyhood  I 

PHILIP  PKKBLKTON  OOOKE-JOHN  B8T8M  OOOKE. 

Philip  PRNDLETOif  Cookk,  the  son  of  the  late 
John  R.  Cooke,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bar,  was  bom  in  Marti  naburp,  Berkeley  Co., 
Va.,  Ootober  26,  1816.  He  entered  Princeton 
College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  after  com- 
pleting his  course,  studied  law  with  hij  father  at 
Wincnester,  He  wrote  a  few  sketches  in  prose 
and  verse  for  the  Vii^nian,  and  the  earl;  nuni' 
bersoftbe  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Before 
he  was  of  age,  he  was  engaged  in  prtrfesdonal 


practice  and  also  a  married  man.  An  ardent 
lover  of  field  sports,  and  aorronnded  at  his  home 

on  the  Shenandoah  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  witbevei; 
temptation  for  these  parsoite,  he  became  a  tho- 
roDgh  sportsman.  At  this  time,  he  penned  a  ro- 
mance of  abont  three  hundred  Unee,  entitled 
Ihitily,  which  waa  pnbliahed  in  Graham's  Maga- 
rine.  This  was  followed  by  the  i^hHOort  Bal- 
ladt,  which  appeared  in  a  volume  in  1&4T,  This 
waa  his  only  separate  pnbllcation.  He  afterwards 
wrote  part  of  a  novel,  7^  Chgenligr  Merlin,  which 
appear^,  so  for  as  completed,  in  the  Bouthem 
Literaty  Heesenger.  He  also  wrote  for  the  same 
periodical,  the  tales  entitled  John  Carpe,  The  7\eo 
Country  ffittuei.  The  Oregoriei  of  nacbumod,  The 
Crime  of  Andrew  Blair,  Erytiethon,  DantA,  and 
a  number  of  reviews. 


^iP^<- 


Ur.  Cooke  died  suddenly,  January  20, 1850,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

With  the  eieeption  of  the  Froissart  Ballads, 
whioh  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  at  tiie  rate 
of  one  a  day,  Mr,  Cooke  composed  slowly ;  and 
his  published  produotinna,  felicitous  as  they  are, 
do  not,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him, 
present  a  full  e.ihibition  of  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  He  shone  in  conversation,  and  was  higlily 
prized  by  all  almut  him  for  his  intellectual  and 
social  qualities.  His  manner  waa  stately  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  poems  of  Hr.  Cooke  are  in  a  bright  ani- 
mated mood,  vigorous  withont  eEFiirt,  preserving 
the  fteedoni  of  nature  with  the  discipline  cf  art. 
The  ballads,  versifications  of  old  Froiseart's  ohi- 
valric  stories,  run  off  trippingly  with  their  spark- 
ling objective  life.  In  its  rare  and  peculiar  eioel- 
lence,  in  delicately  touched  sentiment,  Fkireitoo 
Vane  has  the  merit  of  an  antiqne  song. 


CTCLOPiEDU  OF  AHEEUCAK  UTERATUKEL 


li  coma  uun ; 
I  raDCT  in  m]r  fond  vnioD, 

Uv  h«art'«  dwr  psin, 
MvDopc^  and  thy  deriuon, 

Florence  ^'aiie. 

^*  mb  lone  and  bouy, 

Tte  ruin  old. 
Where  tboa  didst  lamtk  mv  itorT, 

At  STec  toid,— 
That  BDDt — the  hnca  Eljiun 

or  »ky  and  plun — 
I  trcuure  in  my  viiion, 

Elorence  Vane. 

ThOD  vast  loTelier  than  the  nwee 

In  their  prime ; 
Tfaj  Toiee  ciceUed  the  cIomi 

or  iTMteat  rhyme ; 
Tbv  heart  tu  •■  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Wonid  1  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vanel 

Bnt,  fairert,  coldeat  wonder  I 

Thy  glorioiu  clav 
IJeUi  the  ^reen  «od  nndei^— 

Alaa  the  day  t 


Thj;d 

To  quicken  love'i  pale  ember, 
FluNiice  VaD& 

Tlie  lilies  of  the  Ttlley 
By  young  gnve*  weep, 

Tlie  panaiee  loTe  to  dally 
Where  maidena  aleep ; 

Hay  Uieir  bloom,  in  beauty  vying. 

Where  thine  eartiily  part  ia  lying, 
Florence  Vanel 


I  love  to  fbi^et  ambition. 

And  hope,  in  the  mingled  thought 
Of  valley,  and  wood,  and  meadow, 

Where,  whilome,  my  Bjiirit  caught 
AJTectioa's  holiest  breathiiige — 

Where  under  the  alciea,  with  me 
Tonng  RoeaUe  roved,  aye  drinking 

Ftiw  joy'e  bright  (Joetoly. 

I  think  of  the  valley  and  river. 

Of  the  old  wood  bright  with  bloMoma ; 
Of  the  pure  and  ehutened  gladnsHB 

Upapringing  in  our  boeoms. 
I  think  of  tlie  lonely  turtle 

So  tongued  with  melancholy  ; 
Of  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight. 

And  the  starlight  pore  and  holy. 

Of  th«  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender, 

The  sigh  of  a  ehell-tinct  lip 
At  soft  a*  the  land-tones  wandering 

Far  leagues  over  ocean  deep  ; 
Of  a  step  ae  light  in  ita  falling 

On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea 
Aa  the  hit  of  the  (aery  moonlight 

On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 


I  think  of  theK— and  the  muimnr 

Of  bird,  and  katydid, 
WhoK  home  it  the  grave-yard  oypreee 

Whoae  goblet  the  honey-reed. 
And  then  1  weep  I  for  Roealie 

Hia  gone  to  her  early  reat ; 
And  the  green-lipped  leed  and  the  daisy 


Sueka^ 


s  trma  her  maiden  breait. 


John  Ebtxn  Cookk,  a  yonnger  brother  of  tho 
preoedinff,  is  tha  author  of  a  series  of  fictions, 
prodaoea  with  ra[ddity,  which  have  in  a  brief  pe- 


rioil  gained  him  the  attention  of  the  public.    Ha 

was  born  in  Wincheeter,  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, November  3,  1S30.  ^heo  a  year  or  mora 
old,  his  bther  took  up  his  residence  on  his  eetate 
of  Glengary,  near  WincheaUr,  whence,  on  the 
burning  of  the  bouse  in  181JS,  the  family  removed 
to  Richmond.  Mr.  Cooke's  first  publication,  if 
we  except  a  few  tales  and  Fketches  contributed 
to  Harpers'  and  Fiilnam's  Vagazinea,  the  Literaiy 
World,  and  perhaps  other  journals,  was  entitled, 
Leather  StceHug  and  Siik,  or  Hunter  John 
Myert  and  kit  ?Wiea,  a  Story  of  the  Vaileif  of 

Ftrymjo,  from  the  press  of  tlie  Harpers  in  1854. 
The  chief  character,  the  hunter,  is  drawn  from 
life,  and  is  a  specimen  of  manly,  healthy,  moun- 
tain nature,  enectivdy  introdac^  in  the  gay  do- 
mestic group  around  him.  This  was  immediate- 
ly followei!  by  the  ywwA  nf  JrffertorL.or  a  Chro- 
nicle of   Oollegs  Sen^iet,   at  Williamtburgk,  m 

Vifinta,  AJ).  17A4.  The  second  title  iomewhat 
qn^fiee  the  serious  purport  of  the  first,  which 
might  lead  the  reader  to  look  for  a  work  of  bio- 
graphy ;  but  in  &ct,  tho  book,  with  perhaps  a 
meagre  hint  or  two  of  tradition,  iaafandAil  view 
of  a  gayer  period  than  the  present,  with  the  full 
latitude  of  the  writer  of  fiction.  Love  is,  of 
oonrse,  a  prominent  subject  of  the  ftory,  and  i« 
tenderly  arid  chivalrouxly  handled.  Soaicely  had 
these  books  made  their  appearance,  almost  simul- 
taneously, when  a  longer  work  from  the  same,  as 
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yet  anonymooa,  sonrce,  was  annonnoed  in  The 
Virgin,ia  Comedicma^  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  edited  from  the  MSS,  of  (7.  Effing- 
hamy  Stq.  It  is  mach  the  largest,  and  by  far  the 
best  of  the  anthoWs  works  thos  far.  The  scene 
has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  most  capable  re- 
gions of  romance  in  the  conntry,  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  Virginia  in  the  period  just  preceding  the 
Revolation,  combining  the  adventure  of  woodland 
and  frontier  life  with  the  wealth  and  Inxnir  of 
the  sea-boarcL  We  are  introduced  to  one  of  the 
old  manorial  homastead;*  on  James  river,  where 
the  dramatis  personie  liave  little  else  to  do  than  to 
develope  their  traits  and  idiosvncrasies  with  a 
freedom  fettered  only  by  the  rules  of  art  and  the 
will  of  the  writer.  The  privilege  is  not  suffered 
to  pass  unimproved.  The  whole  book  is  redolent 
of  yonth  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  the  beauties 
of  natnre,  the  charms  of  woman,  and  the  quick 
movement  of  life.  Some  Ubertie'»  are  taken  with 
historical  personages — there  is  a  flitting  study  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  a  certain  shrewd  man  in  an  old 
red  cloak ;  Parson  Tag  has  doubtless  had  his  parallel 
among  the  high  living  clergy  and  stage  manager 
Hallani  we  know  existed,  though  we  trust  with 
very  different  attributes  from  those  to  which  the 
necessity  of  the  plot  here  subjects  him.  These 
are  all,  however,  but  shadowy  hints ;  the  author^s 
active  fancy  speedily  carrying  him  beyond  literal 
realities.  In  its  purely  romantic  spirit,  and  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  its  portraitures  of  the  sex, 
the  Virginia  Comedians  is  a  work  of  high  merit 
and  promise.  The  success  of  this  work  induced 
Mr.  Cooke  to  avow  his  authorship,  and  take  the 
benefit  in  literature  of  his  growing  reputation, 
though  still  devoted  to  his  profession  of  the  law. 

A  subsequent  publication  from  his  pen, — ^till 
another,  we  believe,  is  announced, — is  entitled  J^^ 
lie,  or  the  Human  Comedy^  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  a  representation  of  ratm- 
ners.  It  is  a  novel  6f  the  sentimsntal  school  of 
the  day,  contrasting  high  and  low  life  in  the  city 
— ^tlie  scene  is  laid  at  Richmonl — i  young  girl, 
who  gives  name  to  the  book,  furnishing  the  sun- 
beam to  the  social  life  in  which  she  is  ca>t.  In 
this  portrait  of  girlish  life,  the  writer,  as  he  tells 
us,  ^^  has  tried  to  show  how  a  pure  spirit,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  a  child,  will  rim 
through  the  variegated  woof  of  that  life  which 
surrounds  it,  like  a  thread  of  pure  gold,  and  that 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  will  cirry  away  • 
something  to  elevate  and  purify  them,  and  make 
them  better."  The  character  is  in  a  mood  in 
which  the  author  has  been  most  sncce-^ful. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  style  is  its  gay,  happy  facility — the  proof 
of  a  generous  nature.  It  carries  the  render,  in 
these  early  works,  lightlv  over  any  defects  of  art, 
and  provides  for  the  autlior  an  eiisy  entrance  to 
the  best  audience  of  the  novelist,  youth  and  wo- 
manhood. 

PBOLOOira  10  THB  mATSlA.  OOKBDIAIIS. 

Tlie  memories  of  men  are  full  of  old  romances ; 
but  they  will  not  speak^ur  skalds.  King  Arthur 
lies  still  wounded  irievously,  in  the  far  iSand  val- 
ley of  Avilvon:  Lord  0dm  in  the  misty  death 
realm:  Balder  the  Beautiful,  sought  long  by  great 
Hermoder,  lives  beyond  Hela*8  portals,  and  will 
bless  his  people  soms  day  when  he  comes.    But 


when  f  King  Arthur  ever  i^  to  come :  Odin  will 
one  day  wind  his  horn  and  clash  his  wild  barbario 
cymbab  through  the  Nordland  pines  as  he  returns, 
but  not  in  our  generation:  Balder  will  rise  from 
sleep  and  shine  again  the  white  sun  god  on  his 
world.  But  always  these  things  will  be:  Arthur 
and  the  rest  are  meanwhile  sleeping. 

Romance  is  history :  the  illastration  may  be  lame 
— the  truth  is  melancholy.  Because  the  men  whose 
memories  hold  this  history  will  not  speak,  it  dies 
away  with  them  I  the  great  past  goes  deeper  and 
deeper  into  mist :  becomes  finally  a  dying  strain  of 
music,  and  is  no  more  remembered  for  ever. 

Thinking  these  thoughts  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
set  down  here  some  incidents  which  took  place  on 
Virginia  soil,  and  in  which  an  ancestor  of  my 
fiimily  had  no  small  part:  to  write  my  family  ro- 
mance in  a  single  word,  and  also,  though  following 
a  connecting  thread,  a  leading  idea,  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  period  to  which  these  memories,  as  I  may 
call  them,  do  attach. 

That  period  was  very  picturesque:  illustrated  and 
adorned,  as  it  surely  was,  by  such  figures  as  one 
seldom  sees  now  on  the  eartL  Often  in  my  even- 
ing reveries,  assisted  by  the  partial  gloom  resulting 
from  the  struggles  of  the  darkness  and  the  dying 
firelight,  I  endeavor,  and  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess, to  summon  from  their  sleep  these  stalwart 
cavaliers,  and  tender  gracefiU  dames  of  the  far  past 
They  rise  before  me  and  glide  onward-^manly  faces, 
with  clear  eyes  and  lofty  brows,  and  firm  lips 
covered  with  the  knightly  fringe :  soft,  tender  fi^es, 
with  bright  eyes  and  gracious  smiles  and  winning 
gestures ;  all  the  life  and  splendor  of  the  past  again 
becomes  incarnate  t  How  plain  the  embroidered 
doublet,  and  the  sword-belt,  and  the  powdered  hair, 
and  hat  adorned  with  its  wide  floating  feather! 
How  real  are  the  ruffled  breasts  and  hands,  the 
long-flapped  waistcoats,  and  the  buckled  shoes ! 
And  then  the  fairer  forms:  they  come  as  plainly 
with  their  looped-back  gowns  all  glittering  witn 
gold  and  silver  flowers,  and  on  their  heads  great 
masses  of  curls  with  pcarU  interwoven!  See  the 
gracious  smiles  and  musical  movement — all  the 
graces  which  made  those  dead  dames  so  attractive 
to  the  outward  eye — as  tlieir  pure  faithful  natures 
made  them  priceless  to  the  eyes  of  the  heart 

If  fancy  needed  assistance,  more  than  one  portrait 
hanging  on  my  walls  might  afford  it  Old  family 
portraits  which  I  often  gaze  on  with  a  pensive  plea- 
sure. What  a  tender  maiden  grace  beams  on  me 
from  the  eyes  of  Kate  Efiingham  yonder;  smiling 
from  the  antique  frame  and  blooming  like  a  radiant 
summei^ — she  was  but  seventeen  when  it  was  taken 
— under  the  winter  of  her  snow-like  powder,  and 
bright  diamond  pendants,  glittering  like  icicles! 
The  canvas  is  discolored,  and  even  cracked  in  places, 
but  the  little  place  laughs  merrily  still — the  eyes 
fixed  peradventure  upon  another  portrait  hanging 
opposite.  This  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  WilUam  Effing- 
ham, the  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  taken  in 
his  younger  days,  when  he  had  just  returned  from 
college.  He  is  most  preposterously  dressed  in  flow- 
ing periwig  and  enormous  ruffles ;  and  his  coat  is 
heavy  wiUi  embroidery  in  gold  thread:  he  is  a 
hanclsome  young  fellow,  and  excepting  some  pom- 
posity in  las  air,  a  simple-looking,  excellent,  honest 
face. 

Over  my  fireplace,  however,  hangs  the  picture 
which  I  value  most--a  portrait  of  my  ancestor, 
Champ  Effingham,  Esq.  The  form  is  lordly  and 
erect ;  the  face  clear  and  pale ;  the  eyes  full  of  won- 
drous thought  in  their  far  depths.  The  lips  are 
chiselled  with  extraordinaiy  beauty,  the  brow  noble 
and  imaginative— the  whole  face  plainly  giving  in- 
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dication  of  fiery  poflsion,  and  no  len  of  tender  aofb- 
nesa.  Often  tbiB  face  looks  at  me  from  the  canvaa, 
and  I  fancT  sometimes  that  the  white  hand,  covered 
as  in  Vandyke's  pictures  with  its  snowy  lace,  moves 
from  the  lM>ok  it  holds  and  raises  slowly  the  fore- 
finger and  points  toward  its  owner's  breast  The 
lips  then  seem  to  say,  '*8peak  of  me  as  I  was:  no^ 
thine  extenuate :  set  down  nought  in  malice  I'* — then 
the  Sre-light  leaping  up  shows  plainly  that  this  all 
was  but  a  dream,  and  the  fine  pale  face  is  again 
only  canvas,  the  white  hand  rests  upon  its  book  :-^ 
my  dream  ends  with  a  smiles 

BPIL06V& 

It  WHS  one  of  those  pure  days  which,  bom  of 
spring,  pecra  almost  to  rejoice  like  living  Uiiiigs  in 
tne  bright  flowei-s  and  touder  buds : — aud  she  was 
tailing. 

All  the  mountain  winds  were  faintly  blowing  on 
the  smiling  trees,  and  on  the  white  calm  brow  of 
one  who  breathed  the  pure  delightful  airs  of  open- 
ing spring,  before  she  went  away  to  breathe  tlie 
airs  of  that  other  land,  so  fur  away,  where  no  snows 
oome,  or  frost,  or  hail,  or  rain ;  but  spring  reigns 
ever,  sublimated  by  the  light  which  shines  on 
figures  in  white  garments  round  the  central  throne. 

8he  heard  those  figures  calling,  calling,  calling, 
with  their  low  soft  voices  full  of  love  and  hope; 
calling  ever  to  her  in  the  purple  twilight  dying 
o'er  the  world;  rejoicing  every  one  that  she  was 
coming. 

She  looked  upon  the  fiicee  seen  through  mist 
around  her,  and  oesought  them  smiling,  not  to  weep 
for  her,  but  look  to  the  bright  land  where  she  was 
going — ^for  her  faith  was  strong.  She  begged  them 
to  take  tender  care  of  the  nower  which  lay  but 
now  upon  her  bosom,  and  not  think  of  her.  A 
voice  had  told  her  in  the  night  that  she  was  waited 
for:  and  now  the  sun  was  fading  in  the  west,  and 
ahe  must  go. 

Alcestis-like  she  kissed  them  on  their  brows  and 
pointed  to  the  skies :  the  time  had  almost  come. 

She  looked  with  dim  faint  eyes,  as  in  a  dream, 
upon  that  past  which  now  had  flowed  from  her  and 
left  her  pure  t*— «hti  saw  the  sunset  wane  away  and 
die  above  the  rosy  headlands,  glooming  fast : — she 
murmured  that  her  hope  was  steadfast  ever ;  that  she 
heard  the  angels ;  that  they  called  to  her,  and  bade 
her  say  farewell  to  all  that  was  around  her  on  this 
earth,  for  now  the  expected  time  had  come. 

The  tender  sunset  faded  far  away,  and  over  the 
great  mountains  drooped  tlie  spaiigleJ  veil,  with 
myriads  of  worlds  all  singing  as  her  heart  was  sing- 
ing  now.  She  saw  the  rosy  flu5h  go  far  away,  ami 
die  awav,  and  leave  the  earth  :  and  then  the  voice 
said  Comet 

She  saw  a  cross  rise  from  the  far  bright  distance, 
and  a  bleeding  form  :  she  saw  the  heavenly  vision 
.slowly  move,  and  ever  nearer,  nearer,  brighter  with 
the  light  of  heaven.  She  saw  it  now  before  her,  and 
her  arms  were  opened.  The  grand  eternal  stars 
came  out  above — the  sunset  died  upon  her  brow— 
she  clasped  the  cross  close  to  her  bo8om--«nd  so  fell 
asleep. 

Tm  naATtt  ov  a  votnrrAxn  Htrimnt-^noic  lbatocb  flvoaxnra 

▲KD  SILK. 

nis  thoughts  then  seemed  to  wander  to  times  more 
deeply  sunken  in  the  past  than  that  of  the  event  his 
words  touched  on.  Waking  he  dreamed  ;  and  the 
large  eyes  melted  or  fired  with  a  thousand  memories 
which  came  flocking  to  him,  bright  and  joyous,  or 
mournful  and  sombre,  but  nil  now  transmuted  by  his 
almost  ecstasy  to  one  glowing  mass  of  purest  gold. 
He  saw  now  plainly  much  that  had  been  dark  to  him 


before ;  the  hand  of  God  was  in  all,  the  providence 
of  that  great  almighty  being  in  every  aututnn  leaf 
which  whirled  away  I 

Again,  with  a  last  lingering  look  his  mental  eyes 
surveyed  that  eventful  border  past,  so  ftill  of  glori* 
ous  splendor,  of  battle  shocks,  and  rude  delights;  so 
full  of  beloved  eyes,  now  dim,  and  so  radiant  with 
those  faces  and  those  hearts  now  cold ;  again  leaving 
the  present  and  all  around  him,  he  lived  for  a 
moment  in  that  grand  and  beauteous  past,  instinct 
for  him  with  so  much  splendor  and  reg^t. 

But  his  dim  eyes  returned  suddenly  to  those  much 
loved  faces  round  him ;  and  those  tender  hearts  were 
overcome  by  the  dim,  shadowy  look. 

The  sunset  slowly  waned  away,  and  falling  in  red 
splendor  on  the  old  gray  hea4i  and  storm-beaten 
brow,  lingered  there  lovingly  and  cheerftilly.  The 
old  hunter  feebly  smiled. 

"You'll  be  good  girls,"  he  murmured  wistfully, 
drawing  his  feeble  arm  more  closely  round  the 
children's  necks,  "  remember  the  old  man,  darlin'sl" 

Caroline  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cold  hand,  sobbing. 
Alice  did  not  move  her  bead,  which,  buried  in  the 
counterpane,  was  shaken  with  passionate  sobs. 
»•»•»•»■ 

The  Doctor  felt  his  pulse  and  turned  with  a 
mournful  look  to  his  brother.  Then  came  those 
grand  religious  consolations  which  so  smoothe  the 
pathway  to  the  grave;  he  was  ready— always — 
God  be  thanked,  the  old  man  said ;  he  trusted  in  the 
Lord. 

ALd  so  the  sunset  waned  away,  and  with  it  the 
life  aud  strength  of  tlie  old  storm-beaten  mountaineer 
^-so  grand  vet  powerless,  so  near  to  death  yet  so 
very  cheerful. 

"  I'm  goin*,"  he  murmured,  as  the  red  orb  touched 
the  mountain,  "  l*m  goin',  nry  darlin's ;  I  always 
loved  you  all,  my  children.  Darlin',  don't  cry,"  be 
murmured  feebly  to  Alice,  whose  heart  was  near 
breaking,  "  don't  any  of  yon  cry  for  me." 

The  old  dim  eyes  again  dwelt  tenderly  on  the  lov- 
ing faces,  wet  with  tears,  and  on  those  poor  tn?m- 
bhng  lips.  There  came  now  to  the  aged  face  of  the 
rude  mountaineer,  an  expression  of  grandeur  and 
majesty,  which  illumined  the  broad  brow  and  eves 
like  a  heavenly  light.  Then  those  eyes  seemed  to 
have  found  what  they  were  seeking;  and  were 
abased.  Their  grandeur  changed  to  humility,  their 
light  to  shadow,  their  fire  to  eoftness  and  unspeak- 
able love.  The  thin  feeble  hands,  stretchea  out 
upon  the  cover,  were  agitated  slightly,  the  eves 
moved  slowly  to  the  window  and  thence  returned  to 
the  dear  faces  weeping  round  the  bed ;  then 
whispering : 

*'The  Lord  is  good  to  me  I  he  told  me  he  was 
comin*  'fore  the  night  was  here ;  come  I  come — ^Lord 
Jesus— come  I"  the  old  mountaineer  fell  back  with  a 
low  sigh— so  low  that  the  old  sleeping  hound  dreamed 
on. 

The  life  strings  parted  without  sound ;  and  hunter 
John,  that  so  long  loved  and  cherished  soul,  that  old 
strong  form  which  had  been  hardened  in  so  many 
storms,  that  tender  loving  heart — ah,  more  than  all, 
that  grand  and  tender  heart — had  pnssed  as  calmly 
as  a  little  babe  from  the  cold  shadowy  world  to  that 
other  world ;  the  world,  we  trust,  of  light,  and  love, 
and  joy, 

HOBACE  BUmSY  WALLACE. 

HoRACB  BiNNEY  Wallaoe,  tho  son  of  Jobii  B. 
Wallace,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  in  that  city,  February  26,  1817.  The  first 
two  years  of  his  collegiate  course  were  passed  at 
tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remain- 
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tng  portion  at  Princeton  Oollege,  wlierehe  wosgra- 
doAted  in  1885.  He  studied  with  great  thoroogh- 
nesB  the  science  of  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  contributed  notes  to  Smithes  Selec- 
tions of  Leading  Cases  in  yarioos  branches  of  the 
Law,  White  and  Tador*s  Selection  of  Leading 
Oases  in  Equity,  and  Decisions  of  American 
Courts  in  several  departments  of  the  Law,  which 
have  been  adopted  with  commendation  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities. 

His  attention  was,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  professional  study.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  scientific  study,  and  projected  several 
theories  on  subjects  connected  therewith,  while  in 
literature  he  produced  an  anonymous  novel,  Stan- 
ley^ which,  with  many  faults  of  construction,  con- 
tains passages  of  admirably  expressed  thought 

Mr.  Wallace  published  a  number  of  articles 
anonymously  in  various  periodicals.  He  was 
much  interested  in  philosophical  speculation,  and 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  theory  of  Comte, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  prized. 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  Wallace  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  passed  a  year  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  literary  pursuits.  He  pro- 
jected a  series  of  works  on  commercial  law,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  proposed  to  devote 
a  year  or  two  at  a  foreign  university  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  spring  of 
1852  his  eyesight  became  impaired,  owing,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  to  the  incipient  stages 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  undue 
mental  exertion.  By  ad  vice  of  his  physicians  he 
embarked  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  for 
Liverpool.  Finding  no  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition on  his  arrival,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  quest  of  medical  advice.  His  cerebrfd 
disease  increased,  and  led  to  his  death  by  suicide 
at  Paris^  on  the  sixteenth  of  December  following. 

In  1855  a  volume  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
entitled,  Art^  Scenery^  and  Phihsophy  in  Europe; 
Being  Fragments  from  the  Portfolio  of  the  lute 
Horace  Binney  Wallace^  Eequire^  of  Philadelphia, 
It  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  the  principles  of 
art,  detailed  criticisms  on  the  principal  European 
cathedrals,  a  few  travelling  sketches,  papers  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonanlo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartulo- 
meo,  Perugino,  and  Raphael,  and  an  article  on 
Comte. 

Those  writings,  though  not  designed  for  publi- 
cation, and  in  many  instano3s  in  an  unfinished 
state,  display  great  depth  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  knowledge  of  the  history  as  well  as  I 
eesthetic  principles  of  art,  and  a  finely  cultivated 
taste.      Occasional  passages  are  full  of  poetic 
imagery,  growing  naturally  out  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  subject  in  hand.    Some  of  tiie 
finest  of  these  passages  occur  in  the  remarks  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  a  paper  which,  although 
" ,  endorsed  by  the  writer  "  very  unfinished,"  and  no  ! 
'  doubt  capable  of  finer  elaboration,  is  one  of  the  ; 
best  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  portion. 

THB  nrmioB  op  n.  pitbr^s. 
What  a  world  within  Life's  open  world  is  the  in- 
terior of  St  Peter's  1— a  world  of  aoftnesa,  bright- 
ness, and  richness  I — fusing  the  sentiments  in  a  refined 
rapture  of  tranquinity--gratifying  the  imagination 
with  splendors  more  variooB)  expaoaive,  and  exhaust- 


leas  than  the  natural  universe  from  which  we  pass,— • 
typical  of  that  sphere  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
which,  before  the  inward-working  ener^ea  of  faith, 
archea  itself  out  within  man^a  mortal  being.  When 
you  push  aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  veils  the 
sanctuary  from  the  world  without,  what  a  shower 
of  high  and  solemn  pleasure  is  thrown  upon  your 
spirit  I  A  glory  of  beauty  fills  all  the  Tabernacle  I 
The  majesty  of  a  Perfection,  that  seems  fragrant  of 
delightralnesa,  fills  it  like  a  Presence.  Grandeur, 
atreugth,  aolidity, — suggestive  of  the  fixed  Infinite, 
— afloat  unsphered  within  those  vaulted  spaces,  like 
clouds  of  lustre.  The  immensity  of  the  size,^-the 
unlimitable  richneae  of  the  treaaures  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  its  decoration  by  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
digality of  the  Catholic  world  through  successive  cen- 
turies,— (lwai*fs  Man  and  the  Present,  and  Ic&ves  the 
soul  open  to  sentiments  of  God  and  Eternity.  The 
eye,  as  it  glances  along  column  and  archway,  meets 
nothing  but  varicgatea  marbles  and  gold.  Among 
the  ornaments  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  walls  and 
piers,  are  a  multitude  of  pictures,  vast  in  magni- 
tude, transcendent  in  ment,^the  master-pieces  of 
the  world, — ^the  communion  of  St.  Jerome,— >the 
Burial  of  St  Petronilla, — the  Transfiguration  of  the 
Saviour, — not  of  perishable  canvass  and  oils,  but 
wrought  in  mosaic,  and  fit  to  endure  till  Time  itself 
shall  perish. 

It  IS  the  sanctuary  of  Space  and  Silence.  No 
throng  can  crowd  these  aisles ;  no  aound  of  voices 
or  of  organs  can  displace  the  venerable  quiet  that 
broods  here.  The  Pope,  who  fills  the  world  with  all 
his  pompous  retinue,  fills  not  St  Peter's ;  and  the 
roar  of  nis  quired  singers,  mingling  with  the  sono- 
rous chant  of  a  host  of  priests  and  bishops,  struggles 
for  an  instant  against  this  ocean  of  stillness,  and 
then  is  absorbed  into  it  like  a  faint  echo.  The 
mightiest  ceremonies  of  human  worship,— celebrated 
by  the  earth's  chief  Pontiff,  sweeping  along  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  imposing  array  that  the 
ezistinff  world  can  exhibit,--«eem  dwindled  into 
insignificance  within  this  structure.  Thev  do  not 
ezpuun  to  our  feelings  the  uses  of  the  building.  As 
you  stand  within  the  gorgeous,  celestial  dweUing— 
framed  not  for  man's  abode — the  holy  silence,  the 
mysterious  fragrance,  the  light  of  ever-burninj^ 
lamps,  auggeat  to  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  invisi- 
ble Bpirits,'*an  outer^court  of  Heaven, — visited,  per- 
chance, in  the  deeper  hours  of  a  night  that  is  never 
dark  within  its  walls,  by  the  all-saored  Awe  itsell 

When  you  enter  St  Peter^s,  Religion,  as  a  local 
reality  and  a  separate  life,  aeema  revealed  to  you. 
Far  up  the  wide  nave,  the  enormous  baldachiuo  of 
jetty  bronse,  with  twisted  columns  and  tint^like 
canopy,  and  a  hundred  braieu  lamps,  whose  imez- 
tinguished  flame  keeps  the  watch  of  Light  around 
the  entrance  to  the  crypt  where  lie  the  martjrred 
remains  of  the  Apostle,  tne  rock  of  the  church,  give 
an  oriental  aspect  to  the  central  altar,  which  seems 
to  typify  the  origin  of  the  Faith  which  reared  this 
Fane.  Holiest  of  the  holy  is  that  altar.  No  step 
lees  sacred  than  a  Pope's  may  ascend  to  minister 
before  it;  only  on  days  the  most  august  in  the  calen- 
dar, may  even  the  hand  which  is  consecrated  by  the 
Ring  of  the  Fisherman  be  atiHStched  forth  to  touch 
the  vessels  which  rest  on  it  At  every  hour,  over 
some  part  of  the  floor,  worshippers  may  be  seen 
kneeling,  wrapt  each  in  solitary  penitence  or  ado- 
ration. The  persons  mystically  habited,  who  joui^ 
ney  noiselessly  across  the  marble,  bow  and  croas 
themselves,  as  they  paaa  before  this  or  that  spot,  be- 
token the  recognition  of  something  mysterious,  that 
is  unseen,  invisible.  By  day  illuminated  by  rays 
onlv  from  above,  by  night  always  luminous  withm 
— mled  by  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  which  changes 
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not  with  thd  changinff  cold  and  heat  of  the  seasoiia 
trithout,—- exlialing  uwa^'s  a  faint,  delightful  per- 
fdme,— it  is  the  realm  of  piety, — the  clime  of  devo- 
tioii— A  spiritual  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  material 
ImiYersc 

£LIHU  G.  HOLLAND 

Wab  born  of  New  England  parentage  at  Solon, 
Cortlandt  county,  New  York,  April  14, 1 81 7.  Ilia 
first  published  work  was  a  volume  entitled  The 
Being  of  God  and  the  Immortal  Li/e^  in  1846. 
His  aim  was  to  assert  the  doctrines  of  the  divine 
existence  and  the  immortality  of  man  by  arga- 
ments  derived  from  the  elements  of  human  nature. 
In  18^  he  published,  at  Boston,  a  volume,  Hc' 
views  and  Ennays,  It  embraces  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  character  and  philosophy  of  Confucius,  an 
analysis  of  the  genius  of  Channing,  an  article  on 
Natural  Theology,  and  Essays  on  Genius,  Beauty, 
the  Infinite,  Harmony,  &o.  This  was  followed  in 
1852  by  another  volume  entitled  Euays :  and  a 
LramA  in  Fifie  Acts,  The  essays  were  in  a  simi- 
lar range  with  those  of  its  nredece^or.  The 
drama  is  entitled  The  Highland  Treason^  and  is  a 
version  of  the  affair  of  Arnold  and  Andre.  In 
1858  he  published  a  Memoir  qf  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger^  the  revival  preacher  of  the  Christian 
connexion.*  Though  luxuriant  and  prolix  in  ex- 
pression, with  a  tendency  to  over  statement  in  the 
transcendental  style,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Holland 
show  him  to  be  a  student  and  thinker. 

We  present  a  pleading  pat^sage  from  an  Essay  on 
"  American  Scenery." 

IHB  SUBQITSBAIflf  AB. 

It  is  diifioult  to  imagine  a  more  continuotifl  line  of 
beauty  than  the  course  of  the  Susquehannah,  a  river 
whose  mild  grace  and  gentleness  combined  with 
power  render  it  a  message  of  nature  to  the  affections 
and  to  the  tranquil  consciousness.  This  trait  of  mild- 
ne8s>  even  in  its  proudest  flow,  seems  to  hover  upon 
its  banks  and  waters  as  the  genius  of  the  scene,  ^o 
thunder  of  cataracts  anywhere  announces  its  fame. 
It  is  mostly  the  contemplative  river,  dear  to  fancy, 
dear  to  the  soul^s  calm  feeling  of  unruffled  peace. 
This  river  of  noble  sources  and  many  tributitries, 
traverses  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  where,  in  other 
years,  we  have  been  delighted  with  its  various  sce- 
nery. Its  mountain  ramparts,  which  rise  somewhat 
majestically  to  hail  her  onward  progress,  are  crowned 
with  a  vegetation  of  northern  nr,  whilst  the  verdant 
and  fertile  valley  is  graced  with  the  foliage  of  the 
oak,  chestnut,  and  sycamore.  At  Northumberland, 
where  the  east  and  the  west  branch  unite,  the  river 
rolls  along  with  a  noble  expanse  of  surface ;  opposite 
the  town  rises,  several  hundred  feet,  a  dark  penmen-  I 
dicular  precipice  of  rock,  from  which  the  wnole  | 

Eroepect  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  llie  Alleghany 
[ountains,  which  somenow  seem  to  bear  a  paternal 
relation  to  this  river,  lend  It  the  shadow  of  tneir  pre- 
sence through  great  distances^  These  mountains, 
though  they  never  rise  so  high  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  power  and  sublimity,  are  never  monotonous. 
Though  they  are  not  generally  gothic,  but  of  rounded 
nspect,  the  northern  part  has  those  that  are  steep  and 
abrupt,  sharp-crested  and  of  notched  and  jagged  out- 
line. The  Susaochannah  is  wealthy  also  in  aborigi- 
nal legend,  ana  in  abundant  foliage.  Its  rude  rnft 
likewise  aids  the  picture.    It  has  many  beautiful 


*  An  analyslB  of  this  work  will  b«  foond  In  the  Christlaa  Sx- 
aoiinsr  for  July,  1861 


sources,  particularly  that  in  the  lovely  lake  of 
Cooperstown ;  and  no  thought  eonceming  its  destiny 
ean  DC  so  eloquent  as  the  one  expressed  by  our  first 
American  novelist  whose  name  is  alike  honored  by 
his  ooantrymen  and  by  foreign  nationsi  He  spoke 
of  it  as  "  the  mighty  Susquehannah,  a  river  to  wnidi 
the  Atlantic  herself  has  extended  her  right  arm  to 
welcome  into  her  bosom/*  Other  scenery  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  met,  which,  though  less  renowned 
than  Wyoming  and  the  Juniata,  is  not  lea  romantic 
and  beautiful  A  noble  river  is  indeed  the  image  of 
unity,  a  representative  of  human  tendencies,  wherein 
many  separate  strivings  tmite  in  one  main  cnrrent 
of  happiness  and  success.  Man  concentrates  himseif 
like  a  river  in  plans  and  purposes,  and  seek  hisonity 
in  some  ohief  end  as  the  river  seeks  it  in  the  sea^ 

WnXIAH  A  JONXB 

Is  a  member  of  a  family  long  di^tingnished  for 
the  eminent  men  it  has  furnished  to  the  bar 
and  the  bench,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  ante-re volntionary  period.  He  was 
bom  in  New  Yoik  Jime  26, 1817.  In  1886  he 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  Collqze,  and  is  now 
attached  to  that  institution  as  librarian.  His 
contributions  to  the  press  have  been  numerous, 
chiefly  articles  in  the  department  of  criticism. 
To  UT,  Hawks^s  Church  Eeeord  he  finished  an 
extended  series  of  articles  on  Old  English  Prose 
Writers ;  to  Areturus  numerous  literaiy  papers, 
and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  Whig  and  I)enio- 
cratic  Reviews.  He  has  published  ti^o  volumes 
of  these  and  other  Essays  and  Criticisms :  The 
Analyst^  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Papers^ 
in  1840,  and  EsMya  vpon  Authors  and  Books  in 
1849.  In  the  last  year  he  also  published  a  Me- 
morial of  his  father,  the  late  Hon.  David  S. 
Jones,  with  an  Ap})€ndiz,  containing  notices  of 
the  Jones  Family  of  Queens  County. 

A  paiisage  frum  an  article  in  the  Democratic 
Review  exhibits  his  style,  in  a  eulogy  of  a  favor- 
ite author. 

HAZLITT. 

William  Haditt  we  regard,  all  things  considered, 
as  tlie  first  of  the  regular  critics  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  surpassed  by  several  in  some  one  particu- 
lar quality  or  acquisition,  but  superior  to  t^em  all 
in  general  force,  onginalitv,  and  independence, 
WiUi  less  scholarship  coi.siaerably  than  Hunt  or 
Southey,  he  has  more  substance  than  either ;  with 
less  of  Lamb's  fineness  and  notliing  of  his  subtle 
humor,  he  has  a  wider  grn^p  and  altogether  a  more 
manly  cast  of  intellect  He  has  lees  livelineu  and 
more  smartness  than  Jeffrey,  but  a  far  profounder 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  i-oesy,  and  apparently 
a  more  genial  sympathy  with  common  life.  Then, 
too,  what  freshness  in  oil  his  writings,  "  wild  wit, 
invention  ever  new:"  for  although  he  disclaims 
having  any  imngination,  he  certainly  possessed  cre- 
ative talent  and  fine  ingenuitv.  Most  of  his  essays 
are,  as  has  been  well  remarkeo, "  original  creations," 
not  mere  homilies  or  didactic  theses,  so  much  as  a 
new  illustration  from  experience  and  observation  of 
g^eat  truths  colored  and  set  off  by  all  the  brilliant 
aids  of  eloquence,  fancy,  and  the  choicest  stores  of 
accumulation. 

As  a  literary  critio  he  may  be  placed  rather 
among  the  in^pendent  judges*^  of  original  power 
than  among  the  trained  critics  of  education  and  ao- 
({uirements.  He  relies  almost  entirely  on  individual 
impressions  and  personal  feeling,  thus  giving  a 
charm  to  his  writings,  quite  apart  from,  and  inde- 
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pendent  of,  their  purely  critical  excelleneie& 
ThoQffh  he  has  never  published  an  aatobiography,* 
yet  all  of  his  works  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  confes- 
sions. He  pours  out  bis  feelings  on  a  theme  of  inte- 
rest to  him,  and  treats  the  impulses  of  his  heart  and 
the  movements  of  his  mind  as  historical  and  philo- 
sophical data.  Hiough  he  almost  invariably  trusts 
himself,  he  is  almost  as  invariably  in  the  rights 
For,  as  some  are  bom  poets^  so  he  too  was  born  a 
critic,  with  no  small  infusion  of  the  poetic  character. 
Analytic  judgment  (of  the  very  nnest  and  rarest 
kind),  and  poetic  fancy,  naturally  rich,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  copious  and  brilliant  by  the  golden 
associations  of  his  life,  early  intercourse  with  honor- 
able poets,  and  a  most  appreciative  sympathy  with 
the  master-pieces  of  poesy.  Admirable  as  a  genial 
critic  on  books  and  men,  of  manners  and  character, 
of  philosophical  systems  and  theories  of  taste  and 
art,  yet  he  is  more  especially  the  genuine  critic  in 
his  favorite  walks  of  art  and  poesy ;  politics  and 
the  true  liteniture  of  real  life — the  domestic  novels, 
the  drama,  and  the  belles-lettreSb 

As  a  descriptive  writer,  in  his  best  passages,  he 
ranks  with  Burke  and  Rousseau ;  in  deiineauon  of 
sentiment,  and  in  a  rich  rhetorical  vein,  he  has  whole 
pages  worthy  of  Taylor  or  Lord  Bacon.  There  is 
nothing  in  Macaulay  for  profound  gorgeous  decla- 
mation, superior  to  the  character  of  Coleridge,  or  of 
Milton,  or  of  Burke,  or  of  a  score  of  men  of  genius 
whose  portraits  he  has  painted  with  love  and  with 
power.  In  pure  criticism  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  novelists,  the  essayists,  writers  of  comedy ; 
for  the  old  dramatists  and  elder  poets  t  Lamb's  fine 
notes  are  mere  notes — Coleridge*s  improvised  criti- 
cisms are  merely  frsj^mentary,  while  if  Hazlitt  has 
borrowed  their  opinions  in  some  cases,  he  has  made 
much  more  of  them  than  they  could  have  done 
them^elvea.  Coleridge  was  a  poet — Liimb  a  hu- 
morist To  neither  of  these  characters  had  Haslitt 
any  fair  pretensions,  for  with  all  his  fiincy  he  had  a 
metaphysical  understanding  ^a  bad  ground  for  the 
tender  plant  of  poesy  to  flourish  in),  and  to  wit  and 
humor  ne  laid  no  claim,  being  too  much  in  earnest 
to  indulge  in  pleasantry  and  jesting — though  he  has 
satiric  wit  at  will  and  the  very  keenest  sarcasm. 
Many  of  his  papers  are  prose  satires,  while  in  others 
there  are  to  be  found  exquisite  ^'^uo?  (Tesprii,  delicate 
banter,  and  the  purest  intellectual  refinements  upon 
works  of  wit  and  humor.  In  all,  however,  the  cri- 
tical quality  predominates,  be  the  form  that  of  essay, 
•riticism,  sketch,  biography,  or  even  travels. 

THOMAB  WILLIAM  PABSONS, 

The  author  of  a  translation  of  The  First  Ten 
Cantos  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante^  published  in 
1848,  and  of  a  volnme  of  original  Poems  in 
1854,  is  a  native  o^  and  resident  at,  Boston.  His 
writings  bear  witness  to  his  sound  classical  edn- 
cation,  as  well  as  to  the  fruits  of  foreign  travel 
The  translation  of  Dante,  in  the  stanza  of  the 
original,  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars. 
The  Poems  exhibit  variety  in  playM  satire, 
^istle,  ballad,  the  tale,  description  of  nature,  of 
European  antiquities,  and  the  occasiontd  record 
of  personal  emotion.  In  all,  the  subject  is  oon- 
trolled  and  elevated  by  the  language  of  art.  It  is 
the  author's  humor  in  the  Epistles  which  open 
the  volume  to  address  several  foreign  celebrities 
in  the  character  of  an  English  traveUer  in  Ameri- 
ca, writing  to  Charles  Kemble  on  the  drama ;  to 
Edward  Mozon,  the  London  publisher,  on  the 
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state  of  letters;  and  to  Rogers  and  Landor  on 
poetry  and  art  generally.  In  the  Epistle  to  Lan- 
dor, the  comparatively  barren  objects  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  storied 
associations  of  Italy.  The  land  is  pictured  as 
existing  ^4n  Saturn's  reign  before  the  stranger 
came,'*  like  the  waste  Missouri ;  when  the  view 
is  changed  to  the  Roman  era : — 


Soon  as  they  rose— the  Capitolian  lords — 
The  land  grew  sacred  and  beloved  of  God; 

Where'er  they  carried  their  triumphant  swords 
Glory  sprang  forth  and  sanctified  the  sod. 

Nay,  whether  wandering  by  Provincial  Rome, 
Or  British  Tyne,  we  note  the  Cssar^s  tracks. 

Wondering  how  far  from  their  Tarpeian  flown. 
The  ambitious  eagles  bore  the  pmtor's  axe. 

Those  toga*d  fathers,  those  equestrian  kings, 
Are  still  our  masters— still  within  us  reign. 

Bom  though  we  may  have  been  beyond  the  springs 
Of  Britain's  floods — ^beyond  the  outer  main. 

For,  while  the  music  of  their  language  lasts. 
They  shall  not  perish  like  the  painted  men — 

Brief-hved  in  memory  as  the  winter's  blasts  I — 
Who  here  once  held  the  mountain  and  the  glen! 

From  them  and  theirs  with  cold  regard  we  turn, 
The  wreck  of  polished  nations  to  survey. 

Nor  care  the  savage  attributes  to  lenm 
Of  souls  that  struggled  with  barbarian  clay. 

With  what  emotion  on  a  coin  we  trace 
Yesposian's  brow,  or  Trajan's  chastened  soule, 

But  view  with  heedless  eye  the  murderous  mace 
And  checkered  lance  of  Zealand's  warrior-isle. 

Here,  by  the  ploughman,  as  with  daily  tread 
He  tracks  tne  furrows  of  his  fertile  ground. 

Dark  locks  of  hair,  and  thigh-bones  of  tiie  dead. 
Spear-heads,  and  akuUs,  and  arrows,  oft  are  found. 

On  such  memorials  unconcerned  we  gjoze; 

No  trace  returning  of  the  glow  divine. 
Wherewith,  dear  Walter  I  in  our  Eton  days 

We  eyed  a  fragment  from  the  Palatine. 

It  fired  us  then  to  trace  upon  the  map 

The  forum's  lin&— proud   empires  church-yard 
paths — 
Ay,  or  to  finger  but  a  marble  scrap 

Or  stucco  piece  from  Diocletian  s  baths. 

Cellini's  workmanship  could  nothing  add. 
Nor  any  casket,  rich  with  gems  and  gold, 

To  the  strange  value  every  pebble  had 
O'er  which  perhaps  the  Tiber's  wave  had  rolled. 

One  of  the  longer  poems — Ohstto  di  Boma^  a 
story  of  the  Jewish  proscription — ^is  admirably 
told ;  picturesque  in  aetail,  simple  in  movement, 
and  the  pathos  effectively  maintained  without 
apparent  effort  The  lines  On  the  Death  of 
Vaniel  Webster  are  among  the  ablest  which 
that  occasion  produced.  The  chaste  and  expres- 
sive Unes,  SteuarVs  Burial^  are  the  record  of  & 
real  incident.  The  friend  of  the  author  whose 
fhnend  is  literally  described,  was  Mr.  David 
Steuart  Robert;son,  a  gentleman  well  known  by 
his  elegant  rural  hospitality  at  his  residence  at 
Lancaster  to  the  wits  and  good  society  of  Boston. 

The  faesJthy  objective  fife  of  the  poems,  and 
their  finished  expression,  will  secure  them  a 
reputation  long  after  many  of  the  feeble  literary 
affectations  of  the  day  are  foi^tten. 
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OK  A  Bun  or  DAim 

See,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 
Whom  Aroo  shall  remeaiber  lonp^, 
How  stern  of  lineament,  how  grmi, 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn,  abide ; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng; 
Distrust  of  all  the  world  beside. 

Faithful  if  this  wnn  image  be, 

Ko  dream  his  life  was — but  a  fight ; 

Could  any  Bentnce  see 

A  lover  in  that  anchorite? 

To  that  cold  Ghibeline's  gloomj  sight 

Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 

Of  Beauty,  veiled  with  heavenly  light, 

In  circles  of  eternal  flame? 

The  lips  as  Cnms^s  cavern  close, 
The  cheeks  with  fast  and  sorrow  thin, 
The  rigid  front,  almost  morose. 
But  for  the  patient's  hope  within, 
Declare  a  life  whose  course  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe. 
Which,  through  the  wavering  days  of  ein, 
Kept  itself  icy-chaste  and  clear. 

Not  wholly  such  his  haggard  look 
When  wandering  once,  forlorn,  he  strayed. 
With  no  companion  save  his  book. 
To  Corvo's  hushed  monastic  shade ; 
Where,  as  the  Benedictine  laid 
His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim  guest. 
The  single  tx>on  for  which  he  prayed 
The  convent's  charity  was  rest* 

Peace  dwells  not  here — ^this  rugged  fiftce 
Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose ; 
The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace. 
The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  first  arose 
The  thought  of  that  stmnge  tale  divine. 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  foes. 
The  scourge  or  many  a  guilty  line. 

War  to  the  Inst  he  waged  with  all 
The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth ; 
Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hall. 
Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  birth; 
He  used  Rome's  harlot  for  his  mirth; 
Plucked  bare  hypocrisy  and  crime ; 
But  valiant  souls  of  knightly  worth 
Transmitted  to  the  it>lls  of  Time. 

O,  Time !  whose  verdicts  mock  our  own, 
The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou ; 
That  poor,  old  exile,  sad  and  lone. 
Is  Latium's  other  VntoiL  now: 
Before  his  name  the  nations  bow ; 
His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind. 
Deep  in  whose  nearts,  as  on  his  brow. 
The  marks  hare  sunk  of  DAimfB  mincL 


Snn7AST*8  BUaXAL. 

Hie  bier  is  ready  and  the  mourners  wait, 
The  funeral  car  stands  open  at  the  gate. 
Bring  down  our  brother ;  bear  him  gently,  too ; 
3o,  friends,  he  always  bore  himself  with  you. 
Down  the  sad  staircnse,  from  the  darkened  room. 
For  the  first  time,  he  comes  in  silent  gloom : 


*  It  Is  told  of  I)  Aim  tint,  when  he  wns  roaming  over  Itslj, 
ho  came  to  s  eertain  monasteiy.  where  be  was  met  bf  one  of 
the  fHars,  who  blessed  him.  ana  asked  what  was  his  desire ;  to 
whieh  the  wearj  stranger  slmpl j  answered,  **Pac€.'" 


Who  ever  left  this  hospitable  door 
Without  his  smile  and  warm  "  good-bye,"  before? 
Now  we  for  him  the  parting  word  most  say 
To  the  mute  threshold  whence  we  bear  his  clay. 

The  slow  procession  lags  upon  the  road, — 
T  is  heavy  hearts  that  make  the  heavy  load ; 
And  aU  too  brightly  glares  the  boming  noon 
On  the  dark  pvi^eant — be  it  ended  soon ! 
The  quail  is  piping  and  the  locust  sings,— 

0  gnef,  thy  contrast  with  these  jo vful  things! 
What  pain  to  see,  amid  our  task  of  woe. 
The  laughing  river  keep  its  wonted  flow ! 

His  hai^orns  there— his  proudly-waving  oom— 
And  all  so  flourishing — ana  so  forlorn  I 
His  new-built  cottage,  too,  so  fifiirly  planned. 
Whose  chimney  ne'er  shall  smoke  at  his  oomman-1. 

Two  sounds  were  heard,  that  on  the  spirit  fell 
With  sternest  moral — one  the  passing  bell  1 
The  other  told  the  history  of  the  hour. 
Life's  fleeting  triumph,  mortal  pride  and  power. 
Two  trains  Uiere  met — the  iron-sinewed  horse 
And  the  black  benrse— the  engine  and  the  corse! 
Haate  on  your  track,  you  fiery-winged  steed! 

1  hate  your  presence  and  approve  your  speed ; 
Fly  I  with  your  eager  freignt  of  breathing  men. 
And  leave  these  mourners  to  their  march  again ! 
Swift  ns  my  wish,  they  broke  their  slight  delay. 
And  life  and  death  pursued  their  separate  way. 

The  solemn  service  in  the  church  wasJield, 
Bringing  strange  comfort  as  tlie  anthem  swelled. 
And  back  we  bore  him  to  his  long  repose. 
Where  his  great  elm  its  evening  i^adow  throws — 
A  sacred  spot!     There  often  he  hath  stood. 
Showed  us  his  harvests  and  pronounced  them  good . 
And  we  may  stand,  with  eyes  no  longer  dim. 
To  watch  new  harvests  and  remember  him. 

Peace  to  thee,  Stkuabt! — and  to  us!  the  All- wise 

Would  ne'er  have  found  thee  readier  for  the  skies 

In  his  large  love  He  kindly  waits  the  best. 

The  fittest  mood,  to  summon  every  guest ; 

So,  in  his  prime,  our  dear  companion  went. 

When  the  young  soul  is  easy  to  repent : 

No  lonff  pui^tion  shall  he  now  require 

In  black  remorse— in  penitential  fire ; 

Frcnn  what  few  frailties  might  have  stained   hit 

mom 
Our  tears  may  wash  him  pure  as  he  was  bom. 

JOHN  W.  BKOWN. 

John  W.  Brohtr  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  August  21,1814,  and  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1882.  He  entered  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1888,  and  on  the  completion 
of  his  course  of  study  was  ordained  Beacon,  Jnly 
8,  1886,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  with  which  he  was  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1888  he  establi>hed 
a  school,  the  Astoria  Female  Institute,  which  he 
conducted  for  seven  years.  In  1845  he  became 
editor  of  the  Protestant  Churchman,  a  weekly 

g^riodical.  In  the  fall  of  1848  Mr.  Brown  visited 
urope  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  at 
Malta  on  Easter  Monday,  April  9,  1849. 

In  1842  Mr.  Brown  published  The  Ckrutfnat 
Bells :  a  Tale  of  Holy  Tide :  and  other  Poenu^ 
a  volume  of  pleasing  verses  suggested  by  the  sea- 
sons and  services  of  his  church. 

In  the  Christmas  Bells  he  has  described  with 
beauty  and  feeling  the  efifect  of  the  holy  services 
of  the  season  upon  the  old  and  young.  The  poem 
has  been  set  to  muRic. 
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'  Kir.  Brown  was  also  the  author  of  Constanee^ 
Virginia^  Julia  of  Baia^  and  a  few  other  prose 
tales  of  a  religious  character  for  young  re^era. 

TBB  OnOmCAB  BSLU. 

The  hells— the  hellfl— the  ChristmoB  helk 

How  merrily  tliey  ring  I 
As  if  they  felt  the  joy  they  tell 

To  every  hiimaD  thing. 
The  silvery  tones,  o*er  vale  and  hill, 

Are  swelling  soft  and  clear, 
As,  wave  on  wave,  the  tide  of  sound 

Fills  the  bright  atmosphere. 

The  bells — the  merry  Christmas  beUs, 

Theji^Ve  ringing  in  the  morn  I 
They  ring  when  in  the  eastern  sky 

The  golden  light  is  born ; 
They  nng,  as  sunshine  tips  the  hills, 

And  gilds  the  village  spire — 
When,  through  the  sky,  the  sovereign  lUn 

Rolls  his  full  orb  of  fire. 

The  Christmas  bells — ^the  Christmas  beUs, 

How  merrily  they  ring  1 
To  weary  hearts  a  pulse  of  joy, 

A  kindlier  life  they  bring. 
The  poor  man  on  his  couch  of  straw, 

The  rich,  on  downy  bed. 
Hail  the  glad  sounds,  as  voices  sweet 

Of  angels  overhead. 

The  bells — ^the  silvery  Christmas  bells. 

O'er  many  a  mile  they  sound  I 
And  household  tones  are  answering  them 

In  thousand  homes  n  round. 
Voices  of  childhood,  blithe  and  shrill, 

With  youth's  strong  accents  blend. 
And  manhood's  deep  and  earnest  tones 

With  woman's  praise  ascend. 

The  bells — ^the  solemn  Christmas  beUs, 

They're  calling  us  to  prayer ; 
And  hark,  the  voice  of  worshippers 

Floats  on  the  mominff  air. 
Anthems  of  noblest  praise  there'll  be. 

And  glorious  hymns  to-day, 
Tk  Dkums  loud — and  olobiab  : 

Come,  to  the  church — away. 

JOHN  LOTHEOP  MOTLBT, 

A  HEMBEB  of  a  Boston  family,  and  graduate  of 
Harvard  of  1831,  is  the  author  of  two  novels  of 
merit,  Morto7i'$  Hope^  or  The  Memoin  qfa  Pro- 
vineial,  and  Merry Mount^  a  Bomane^  of  the  Mm- 
9aehu$etU  Colony. 

The  first  of  these  fictions  appeare<l  in  1889. 
The  scene  of  the  opening  portion  is  laid  at  Mor^ 
ton's  Hope,  a  ouiet  provincial  country-seat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  In  consequence  of 
disappointment  in  a  love  affair,  the  hero  leaves 
his  country  and  passes  some  time  among  the  Ger- 
man University  towns,  the  manners  of  which  are 
introduced  with  effect  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume,  he  is  summoned  home  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  a  hint  from  a 
relative  that  the  fortune  which  this  event  places 
in  his  hands  can  be  better  employed  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  now  engaged  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Revolution,  than  in  an  aimless  foreign  resi- 
dence. He  returns  home,  becomes  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  army,  distinguishes  himself  and 
regain!^  his  lost  mistress. 

In  Merry  Mount  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  picturesque  episode  of  New  En^^d 


'  history  presented  in  the  old  narrative  of  Thomas 
Morton,  of  which  we  have  previously  given  an 
account.*  Both  of  these  fictions  are  written  with 
spirit ;  the  descriptions,  which  are  frequent,  are 
carefully  eUiborated ;  and  the  narrative  is  enliven- 
ed with  frequent  flashes  of  genuine  humor. 

Mr.  Motley  is  at  present  residing  at  Dresden, 
where  he  has  been  some  time  engaged  in  writing 
a  History  of  Holland,  which  will  no  doubt  prove 
a  wor!^  of  high  merit,  as  an  animated  and  vigor- 
ous portraiture  of  the  Dutch  struggle  of  indepen- 
deooc. 

•ormrom— vBox  movtov^  hops. 

Gottingen  is  rather  a  well-built  and  handsome 
lookine  town,  with  a  decided  look  of  the  Middle 
Ages  about  it.  Although  the  college  is  new,  the  town 
is  ancient,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  German  Univer* 
sity  towns,  has  nothing  external,  with  the  exception 
of  a  plain-looking  building  in  brick  for  the  library 
and  one  or  two  others  for  natural  collections,  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  are  at  the  seat  of  an  institution 
for  education.  The  professors  lecture,  each  on  his 
own  account,  at  his  own  house,  of  which  the  base- 
ment fioor  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an  audito- 
rium. The  town  is  walled  in,  like  most  of  the  con- 
tinental cities  of  that  date,  although  the  ramparts, 
planted  with  linden-trees,  have  since  been  converted 
into  a  pleasant  promenade,  which  reaches  quite  round 
the  town,  and  is  furnished  with  a  gate  and  guard  at 
the  end  of  each  principal  avenue.  It  is  this  careful 
fortification,  combined  with  the  nine-story  houses, 
and  the  narrow  streets,  which  imparts  the  compact, 
secure  look  peculiar  to  all  the  German  towna  The 
effect  is  forcibly  to  remind  you  of  the  days  when  the 
inhabitants  were  huddled  snugly  together,  like  sheep 
in  a  sheep-cote,  and  locked  up  safe  from  the  wolfish 
attacks  of  the  gentlemen  highwaymen,  the  ruins  of 
whose  castles  frown  down  from  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

Tlie  houses  are  generally  tall  and  eaunt,  consist- 
ing of  a  skeleton  of  frame- work,  filled  in  with  brick, 
with  tlie  original  rafters,  embrowned  by  time,  pro- 
jecting like  ribs  through  the  yellowish  stucco  which 
covers  the  surface.  They  are  full  of  little  windows, 
which  are  filled  with  little  panes,  and  as  they  are 
built  to  save  room,  one  upon  another,  and  conse- 
quently rise  generally  to  eight  or  nine  stories,  the 
inhabitants  invariably  live  as  it  were  in  layers. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  professor  occu- 
pying the  two  lower  stories  or  strata,  a  tailor  above 
the  professor,  a  student  upon  the  tailor,  a  beer-seller 
convenient!}*  upon  the  student,  a  washerwoman  upon 
the  beer-merchant,  and  perhaps  a  poet  upon  the 
top ;  a  pyramid  with  a  poet  for  its  apex,  and  a  pro- 
fessor for  tlie  base. 

The  soUd  and  permanent  look  of  all  these  edifices, 
in  which,  from  the  composite  and  varying  style  of 
architecture,  you  misht  read  the  histor3r  of  half  a 
dozen  centuries  in  a  single  house,  and  which  looked 
as  if  built  before  the  memory  of  man,  and  like  to 
lost  for  ever,  reminded  me,  by  the  association  of  eou- 
trast,  of  the  straggling  towns  and  villages  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  houses  are  wooden  boxes,  worn  out 
and  renewed  every  fifty  years;  where  the  cities 
seem  only  temporary  encampments,  and  where,  till 
people  learn  to  build  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  there  will  be  no  history,  except  in  pen  and 
ink,  of  the  changing  centuries  in  the  country. 

As  I  passed  up  the  street,  I  saw  on  the  lower  story 
of  a  sombre-looking  house,  the  whole  legend  of  Sanw 
son  and  Delilah  rudely  carved  in  the  brown  fre^ 
stone,  which  formed  the  abutments  of  the  house  op- 
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posite ;  a  fantastic  sign  oyer  a  portentous  shop  with 
an  awning  ostentatiously  extended  over  the  side- 
walk, announced  the  cafe  and  ice-«hop :  overhead, 
from  the  gutters  of  each  of  the  red-tiled  roots,  were 
thrust  into  mid-air  the  grim  heads  of  dragons  with 
long  twisted  necks,  portentous  teeth,  and  goggle 
eyes,  serving,  as  I  learned  the  first  rainy  day,  the 
peaceful  purpose  of  a  water  spout;  while  on  the 
side-walks,  and  at  every  turn,  I  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince me  I  was  in  an  university  town,  although 
there  were  none  of  the  usual  architectural  indica- 
tions. As  we  passed  the  old  gothio  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  I  observed  through  the  open  windows  of 
the  next  house,  a  party  of  students  smoking  and 
playing  billiards,  and  I  recognised  some  of  the  fSsces 
of  my  Leipzig  acquaintance.  In  the  street  were 
plenty  of  others  or  all  varieties.  Some,  with  plain 
caps  and  clothes,  and  a  meek  demeanour,  sneaked 

Suietly  through  Uie  streets,  with  portfolios  un«ier 
jeir  armsi  I  observed  the  care  with  which  they 
turned  out  to  the  left,  and  avoided  collision  wita 
every  one  they  met  These  were  camels  or  "  stu- 
dious students  returning  from  lecture— others  swag- 
gered along  the  side-walk,  turning  out  for  no  one, 
with  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  bull-dogs  at  their 
heels — these  were  dressed  in  marvellously  fine  cans 
and  polonaise  coats,  covered  with  cords  and  tassels, 
and  invariably  had  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  were 
fitted  out  with  the  proper  allowance  of  spurs  and 
moustachios.  These  were  *' Renomists,'*  who  were 
always  ready  for  a  row. 

At  almost  every  comer  of  the  street  was  to  be 
seen  a  solitary  individual  of  this  latter  class,  in  a 
ferocious  fencing  attitude,  brandishing  his  club  in 
the  air,  and  cutting  carto  and  tierce  in  the  most 
alarming  mnnner,  till  you  were  reminded  of  the  tru- 
culent Gregory's  advice  to  his  companion :  "  Remem- 
ber thy  swashmg  blow." 

All  alonff  the  street,  I  sn  w,  on  looking  up,  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  students  projectiDS  from  every  win- 
dow. They  were  arrayed  in  tawary  smoking  caps 
and  heterogeneous-looking  dressing  gowns,  with  the 
long  pipes  and  flash  tassels  depending  from  their 
mouths.  At  his  master's  side,  and  looking  out  of 
the  same  window,  I  observed,  in  many  instances,  a 
grave  and  philosophical-looking  poodle,  with  equal- 
ly grim  moustnchios,  his  head  rei)osing  contempla- 
tively on  his  fore-paws,  and  engaged  apparently, 
like  his  master,  in  oghng  the  ponderous  housemaids 
who  were  drawing  water  from  the  street  pumps. 

We  passed  through  tlie  market  souare,  with  its 
antique  fountain  in  the  midst,and  fiUea  with  an  admi- 
rable collection  of  old  women,  some  wasliing  clothes, 
and  some  selling  cherries,  and  turned  at  last  into  the 
Nagler  Strasse.  Tlus  was  a  narrow  street,  with  tall 
rickety  houses  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  arranged 
on  each  side,  in  irregular  rows;  while  the  gaunt 
(^ble-ended  edifices,  sidling  up  to  each  other  in  one 
place  till  the  opposite  side  nearly  touched,  and  at 
another  retreating  awkwardly  back  as  if  ashamed 
to  show  their  faces,  gave  to  the  whole  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  count^  dance  by  unskilful  perform- 
ers. Suddenly  the  postillion  drove  into  a  dark, 
yawning  doorway,  which  gaped  into  the  street  like 
a  dragon's  mouth,  and  drew  up  at  the  door-step  of 
the  "  King  of  Prussia."  The  house  bell  jingled — 
the  dogs  barked — ^two  Waiters  let  down  the  steps,  a 
third  seized  us  by  the  legs,  and  nearly  pulled  us  out 
«f  the  carriage  in  the  excess  of  their  ofiiciousness ; 
While  the  landlord  made  his  appearance  cap  in  hand 
on  the  threshold,  and  after  saluting  us  m  Latin, 
Polish,  French,  and  English,  at  last  informed  us  in 
plain  Gennan,  which  was  the  only  language  he  real- 
ly knew,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the  honour 
of  **  recommending  himself  to  us." 


We  paid  our  *'  brother>in-1aw,"  as  y^nnnust  alwm 
call  the  postillion  in  Germany,  a  magnificent  driiik- 
geld,  ana  then  ordered  dinner. 

BAlfUEL  A.  HAMMFTT. 

Mb.  Hahmbtt  was  bom  in  1816  at  Jewett  City, 
Connecticut. .  After  being  gradnated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  pasBed  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  Soath-weet,  engaged  in 
mercantile  parmits,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
as  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Montgomery 
county,  Texas.  In  1848  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Mr.  Hammett  has  drawn  largely  on  his  frontier 
experiences  in  his  contributions  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  Knickerbocker,  Democratic  and  Whif 
Reviews,  and  Literary  World.  He  haspublished 
two  Yolames— ^  Strap  Taniee  in  Texat^  and 
The  Wonderful  Adoenturm  of  Captain  Priett, 
with  the  scene  Down  East.  They  are  sketchy, 
humorous,  and  inventive. 


HOW  X  OAUOBT  A  CAT,  AMD  WSAT  Z  DI9  WRH 
STRAY  TAJIUS  DT 


At  last  behold  us  fairly  located  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  Joe  had  selected  a  fine,  hard  shingle 
beach  upon  which  to  pitch  our  camp.  This  same 
camp  was  an  extemporaneous  affair,  a  kind  of  al 
freBco  home,  formed  by  setting  up  a  few  crotches  to 
sustain  a  rude  roof  of  undressed  shingles,  mana* 
factured  impromptu, — there  known  as  ''boards,"— - 
supported  upon  diminutive  rafters  of  cane. 

Tnis  done,  a  cypress  suitable  for  a  canoe,  or 
**  dug  out,"  was  selected,  and  in  two  days  shoped, 
hollowed  out,  and  launched.  Fairly  embarked  now 
in  the  business,  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  o1>- 
taininff  a  supply  of  green  trout  and  other  kinds  of 
river  fish,  but  the  huge  "  Cats" — ^where  were  they  t 
I  fished  at  early  mom  and  dewy  eve,  ere  the  li^t 
had  faded  out  from  the  stars  of  morning,  and  after 
dame  Nature  had  donned  her  robe  de  nuU, — all  was 
in  vain. 

Joe  counselled  patience,  and  hinted  that  the 
larger  species  of  *'Cats"  never  ran  but  during  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  river,  and  must  then  be  fished  for 
at  night. 

One  morning,  heavy  clouds  in  the  north,  and  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder,  informed  us  that  a  storm 
was  in  progress  near  the  head  waters  of  our  stream. 
My  rude  tackle  was  logked  after,  and  bait  prepared 
in  Anticipation  of  the  promised  fish,  which  the  per- 
turbed waters  of  the  nver  were  to  incite  to  motion. 

Night  come,  and  I  left  for  a  spot  where  I  knew 
the  Cats  must  freauent;  a  deep  dark  hole,  imme- 
diately above  a  sedgy  flat  My  patience  and  per- 
severance at  length  met  with  their  reward.  I  felt 
something  very  carefnlly  examining  the  bait,  and 
at  last  tired  of  waiting  for  the  bite,  struck  with 
force. 

I  had  him,  a  huge  fellow,  too ;  backwards  and 
forwards  he  dashed,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  No 
fancy  tackle  was  mine,  but  plain  and  trustwoithy, 
at  least  so  I  fondly  imagined. 

At  last  I  trailed  the  gentiemaa  upon  the  sedjB^ 
and  was  upon  the  eve  of  wading  m  and  securing 
him,  when  a  splash  in  the  water  which  threw  it  in 
every  direction,  announced  that  something  new  bad 
turned  up,  a^d  away  went  I,  hook,  and  line,  into  the 
black  bote  below.  At  this  moment  my  tackle  part- 
ed, the  robber — whether  alligator  or  ear  I  knew  not 
— Klisoppeared  with  my  half  capturM  prey,  and  I 
crawled  out  upon  the  bank  in  a  olessed  numor. 

My  fishing  wba  finished- for  tibe  evening;  but 
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Impairing  the  tackle  as  best  I  coald,  casting  the  line 
again  into  the  pool,  and  fixing  the  pole  firmly  in  the 
knot-hole  of  a  fallen  tree,  I  abandoned  it»  to  fish 
upon  its  own  hook. 

When  I  arose  in  tHe  morning,  a  cold  "  norther  " 
was  blowing  fiercely,  and  the  river  had  risen  in  the 
world  daring  the  night  The  log  to  which  my 
pole  had  formed  a  temporary  attachment,  had  taken 
its  departure  for  parts  unknown,  and  was  in  all 
human  probability  at  that  moment  engiiged  in 
making  an  experimental  voyage  on  account  of 
"  whom  it  may  concern." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Joe,  who  had  been  peering  up 
and  down  the  river,  however,  discovered  something 
upon  the  opposite  side  that  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  missing  pole,  and  when  the  sun  had 
fairly  risen,  we  found  that  there  it  surely  was,  and 
moreover  its  bowing  to  the  water's  edge,  and  subse- 
quent straightening  up,  gave  proof  that  a  fish  was 
uist  to  the  line. 

The  northern  blast  blew  shrill  and  cold,  and  the 
ordinarily  gentle  current  of  the  river  was  now  a 
mad  torrent,  lashing  the  banks  in  its  fury,  and 
foaming  over  the  rocks  and  trees  that  obstructed  its 
increased  voluma 

Joe  and  I  looked  despairingly  at  each  other,  and 
shook  our  heads  in  silence  and  in  sorrow. 

Yet  there  was  the  pole  waving  to  and  teo,  at 
times  when  the  fi^h  would  repeat  his  efforts  to 
escape — ^it  was  worse  than  <^e  Cup  of  Tantalus,  and 
after  bearing  it  as  long  as  I  could,  I  prepared  for  a 
plunge  into  the  maddened  stream.  One  plunge, 
however,  quite  satisfied  me;  I  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  shore,  cold  and  dispirited. 

Daring  the  entire  day  there  stood,  or  swung  to 
and  fro,  the  wretched  pole,  now  upright  as  an  or- 
derly sergeant,  now  bending  down  and  kissing  the 
waters  at  its  feet 

The  sight  I  bore  until  flesh  and  blood  could  no 
more  endure.  The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  the  twi- 
light was  fading  awa^,  and  the  stars  were  beginning 
to  peep  out  from  their  sheltering  places  inquiringly, 
as  if  to  know  why  the  night  oame  not  on,  when  I, 
stang  to  the  soul,  determined  at  any  hazard  to  dare 
the  venture. 

Wringing  the  hand  of  Joe,  who  shook  his  head 
dubiously,  up  the  stream  I  bent  my  course  until  I 
reached  a  point  some  distance  above,  from  which 
the  current  passing  dashed  with  violence  against 
the  bank,  and  shot  directly  over  to  the  very  spot 
where  waved  and  wagged  my  wretched  rod,cribbe.l 
by  the  waters,  and  cabined  and  confined  among  the 
logs. 

I  plunged  in,  and  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
the  water  harried  me  on,  a  companion  to  its  mad 
career.  The  point  was  almost  gained,  when  a  shout 
from  Joe  called  my  attention  to  the  pole:  alas,  the 
fish  was  gone,  ana  the  line  was  streaming  out  in  the 
fierce  wind. 

•  That  night  was  I  avenged ;  a  huge  cat  was  borne 
home  in  triumph.  How  I  took  it,  or  where,  it  mat- 
ters not ;  for  so  much  time  having  been  occupied  in 
narrating  how  I  did  not^  I  can  spare  no  more  to  tell 
how  I  did. 

The  next  point  was  to  decide  as  to  the  cooking  of 
him.  Joe  aid  vised  a  barbacue ;  **  a  fine  fellow  like 
that,"  he  said,  "with  two  inches  of  clear  fjit  upon 
his  back-bone,  would  make  a  noble  feast"  Let  not 
the  two  inches  of  dear  fat  startle  the  incredulous 
reader ;  for  in  that  country  of  lean  swine,  I  have 
often  heard  that  the  catfish  are  used  to  fry  bacon 
in. 

But  to  the  cooking. 

We  eooked  blm  thst  night  snd  we  cooked  him  next  day, 
And  we  eooked  him  ia  vain  untU  both  passed  sw^y. 


He  would  noi  be  cooked,  and  was  in  fact  much 
worse;  and  not  half  so  honest  as  a  worthy  old  gander 
— once  purchased  by  a  very  innocent  friend  of  mine 
—that  was  found  to  contain  in  its  maw  a  paper 
embracing  both  his  genealogy  and  directions  with 
reference  to  the  advisable  mode  of  preparing  him 
for  the  table ;  of  which  all  that  I  remember  is,  that 
parboiling  for  sixteen  days  was  warmly  recom- 
mended as  an  initial  step. 

Sixteen  days'  parboiung  I  am  convinced  would 
but  have  rendered  our  friend  the  tougher.   We  tried 
him  over  a  hot  fire,  and  a  slow  one, — we  smoked 
him,  singed  him,  and  in  fine  tried  all  known  methods 
:  in  vain,  and  finally  consigned  him  again,  imeaten, 

!  to  the  waters. 

i 

CORNELIUS  MATHEW& 

CoRNBLnrs  Mathews  was  bom  October  28, 1817, 
in  the  village  of  Port  Chester,  in  Westchester 
county.  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  spot  situatcyd 
on  the  Sound,  on  the  borders  of  Oonnecticnt,  and 
was,nntil  recently,  before  modem  taste  had  dtered 
the  name,  designated  Saw-pitts,  from  the  branch 
of  industry  originally  pursued  there.  The  early 
country  life  of  Mr.  Mathews  in  Westchester,  on 
the  banks  of  Byram  river,  or  by  the  rolling  np- 
lands  of  Bye  and  its  picturesque  lake,  is  traceable 
through  many  a  page  of  his  writings,  in  fanciful 
descriptions  of  nature  based  npon  genuine  experi- 
ence, and  in  frequent  traits  of  the  rural  person- 
ages who  filled  the  scene.  Mr.  Mathews  was 
among  the  early  graduates  of  the  New  York 
University,  an  association  which  he  revived  some 
years  afterwards,  by  an  addres.**  on  Amerieanisffi^ 
before  one  of  the  societies.  His  literary  career 
began  early.  For  the  American  Monthly  Ma^ 
gazine  of  1836,  he  wrote  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  A  series  of  poetical  commemorations  of 
incidents  of  the  Bevolution  entitled,  Our  For^ 
father$^  in  this  journal,  are  from  his  pen,  with 
the  animated  critical  sketches  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Owen  Felltham,  among  some  revivals  of  the 
old  English  prose  writers.  In  the  New  York  Be- 
view  for  1887  he  wrote  a  paper.  The  Ethics  of 
Eating^  a  satiric  sketch  of  the  ultra  efforts  at 
dietetic  reform  then  introduced  to  the  public.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine of  humorous  sketches.  In  the  Motley  Book 
in  1838,  a  collection  of  tales  and  skctche:*,  he  gave 
farther  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  pathos  and 
humor  in  description.  It  was  foUowed  the  next 
year  by  Behemoth^  a  Legend  of  the  Moundbuilden^ 
an  imaginative  romance,  in  which  the  physical 
sublime  was  embodied  in  the  great  mastodon, 
the  action  of  the  story  consisting  in  the  efforts  of 
a  supposed  ante-Indian  race  to  overcome  the 
huge  monster.  TMs  "fossil  romance*'  was 
a  purely  original  invention,  with  very  slender 
materials  in  the  books  of  Priest,  Atwater,  and 
others ;  but  such  hints  as  the  author  procured  from 
these  and  similar  sources,  were  more  than  repaid 
in  the  genial  notes  which  accompanied  the  first 
edition. 

In  1840  his  sketch  of  New  York  city  election- 
eering life.  The  PolitieianSy  a  comedy,  appeared ; 
tlie  subject  matter  of  which  was  foUowed  up  in 
The  Career  of  Fuffer  Mophins  in  1841,  a  novel 
which  embodies  many  pnases  of  civic  political 
life,  which  have  rapidly  passed  away.  Both  the 
play  and  the  tale  were  the  precursors  of  many 
similar  attempts  in  local  fiction  and  description. 


CTCLOP.£DU  OF  AMBBICAB  UTEHATUBE. 
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At  this  tima,  fWHn  December,  1640,  t«  Kay, 
1842,  llr.  Mathews  was  enfraged  in  the  editor- 
ahip  of  Arctnnu,  a  Jonrnal  uf  Books  and  Opi- 
nion, a  monthl;  maguziiie,  of  which  three  vohimes 
appeared;  aadinwhiuhhewrotenameroiiepapen, 
fitooifbl  and  critical,  iodndiiig  the  novel  jnst 
mentioned. 

In  184S  he  pabliihed  TMmt  on  Man  rn  iKe  if*- 
pvilie,  In  which,  with  much  vigor  of  thoogJLt,  he 
pusea  in  review  the  chief  fatnily,  Mirial,  and  po- 
litical relotionaof  the  ciliien.  His  Big  Abel  <md 
the  LittU  Manhattan ,  a  "fantaay  piece,"  is  a  pic- 
tnre  of  New  York,  sketched  in  a  j)oetical  spirit, 
with  the  oontrast  of  the  nalire  original   Indian 


dement  with  the  present  developments  of  civili- 
zation; peiEonalea  respectively  by  an  India  ' 
a  representative  of  the  first  Duteh  settlers. 


In  1646  Ur.MnrdoRhbroQghtnpon  tbestaf>eat 
Philadelphia  Mr.  MathewB'e  tragedy  of  TTttobro/t, 
■  Btoryof  the  oldSaleiudelnaion,  tmeto  the  weird 
and  quunt  inflnencee  of  the  time.  The  suspected 
mother  in  the  piece,  Ambla  Bodisb,  is  an  original 
character  well  eiistained.  Theplaywa'^sncc^iEful 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Mnrdoch  also  pcrfnnned  in  it 
at  Cintnonati,  where  it  was  received  withenthnsi- 
asm.  A  second  play,  Jaaib  Le'ttltrr,  founded  on  a 
paaeage  of  New  Yorlc  colonial  hixtory,  was  also 
flist  performed  at  Philudel|ihta  in  1646,  and  snb- 
seqneDtlj  witii  success  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  diffionlties  Witchcraft  had  to  contend 
with  on  the  representation,  was  the  age  of  the 
heroine.  An  actress  could  scarcely  he  found 
who  wonld  sacrifice  the  personal  admiration  of 
the  honrto  the  interest  of  the  powerl^land  tmth- 
flil  dramatic  delineation  in  the  mother,  grty  with 
sorrow  and  time.  As  a  contemporary  te.sttinony  to 
the  merits  of  the  play  in  poetJcoonceptJon  and  cha- 
racter, we  may  quote  the  remarks  by  the  late 
Uargaret  Fuller,  pnblL'-hed  in  her  Papers  on  Lite- 
rat- ire  and  Art.  "Witchcraft  is  a  work  of  Btrong 
and  m^estio  lineaments ;  a  fine  originality  is 
shown  in  the  conception,  by  which  the  love  of  a 
eon  for  a  mother  ia  made  a  safiident  nutt*  (as  the 


Gennana  call  the  TDKng  impnbeof  a  work)  in  tlM 

prodactioii  of  tragic  inlereet ;  no  leM  original  ia 
the  attempt,  and  delightful  the  sccoen,  in  mak- 
ing on  aged  woman  a  satisfactory  heroine  to  tfa« 
piece  through  the  greatness  of  her  soul,  and  tha 
inagnetio  influence  it  exertti  on  all  around  her, 
tiU  the  ignorant  and  super»titioas  fancy  that  the 
sky  darkens  and  tlie  winds  wait  upon  her  as  she 
walks  on  the  lonely  hi!l-side  near  her  hut  tooom- 
mane  with  the  Past,  and  seek  instruction  from 
Heaven.  The  working  of  her  characttr  on  the 
other  agents  of  the  piece  ia  depicted  with  force 
and  nobleness.  The  deep  love  ei  her  son  for  her, 
the  little  tender,  simple  way«  in  which  he  shows 
it,  having  preserved  the  parity  and  poetic  spirit 
of  childhood  by  never  having  been  weaned  from 
his  flrst  love,  a  mother's  love,  the  anguish  of  his 
sonl  when  he  too  becomes  infected  with  distrust, 
and  cannot  discriminate  the  natural  msgnetiem 
of  a  strong  nature  from  the  spells  and  lures  of 
sorcery,  the  final  triumph  of  his  fuitli,  all  ofTered 
the  higliMt  sco]>e  to  genius  and  the  power  of 
moral  perception  in  the  actor.  There  are  highly 
poetic  intimations  of  those  lowering  days  wita 
their  veiled  skies,  brassy  light,  and  sadly  whis- 
pering winds,  very  common  in  Mawochnsetts,  so 
ominous  and  brooding  seen  from  any  point,  bnt 
from  the  idea  of  witehcrafl  invested  with  on 
awful  aignifloanoe.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  this  conid  bring  it  beyond  what  it  bos  ap- 
peared to  oar  own  sane  mind,  as  if  the  air  was 
thick  with  spirits,  in  an  equivocal  and  surely  sad 
condition,  wliether  of  purcatory  or  downfall ;  and 
the  air  wa*  vocal  with  all  manner  of  dork  inti- 
mations. We  are  glad  to  see  this  mood  of  natnre 
so  fitly  characterized.  The  sweetness  and 
naitete  with  which  the  young  girl  is  mode 
to  describe  the  efl'ecta  of  love  upon  her,  as 
supjiosing  them  to  proceed  from  a  spell,  ore 
also  oHEinal,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  t£is  revdation  could  have  been  induced 
that  would  not  have  iqjured  the  beaaty  of  the 
character  and  position.  Eer  visionary  sense  of 
her  lover,  as  an  ideal  figure,  is  of  a  high  order  of 
poetry,  and  these  fads  have  very  seldom  been 
Drought  out  from  the  cloistere  of  the  mind  mto 
the  light  of  open  day." 

Moneypenny,  or  the  Heart  qf  the  World,  a 
Eomanee  of  the  Pretent  Timet,  a  novel  of  con- 
trasted country  and  city  life,  was  published  in 
1660,  and  iu  the  same  yearGhantieUer,a  Thani*- 
gvcing  Story  of  the  J'tahedy  Family ,aa  idyllic  tal» 
of  a  purely  American  character.  APenandJat 
Panorama  o/  JVJnc  York  City,  is  a  little  volume 
in  which  the  author  has  gathered  up  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Joamals  of  the  day,  a  series  of  fan- 
cifiil  and  picturesque  sketches,  chiefly  illustrative 
of  a  favorite  topic  in  hie  writings. 

Besides  these  works,  Mr.  Uathews  has  been  & 
conslimt  writer  in  the  journalism  of  the  day,  fre- 
quently in  the  Literary  World  of  critical  artitlea 
and  sketches,  and  on  soinal  and  other  topics  in  the 
daily  press  of  New  York.  lie  is  also  prominent- 
ly identified  with  the  diikjusslon  of  tlie  Intema- 
tional  Copyright  Qneetion,  a  subject  which  he 
has  iUuatrated  in  bis  Addrtu  qf  the  Copyright 
Club  to  th«  American  People,  and  other  writings, 
with  ingenuity  and  felicity. 

A  choraoterislio  of  Mr.  Mathews's  writing!  is 
their  originality.    He  has  chosen  new  subjeota. 
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and  treated  tiiem  in  a  way  of  his  own,  never 
withoat  eneray  and  spirit 

A  Gollected  edition  of  Mr.  Mathews's  writings 
has  been  published  from  the  press  of  the  Hi^ 
pers.  A  seoond  edition  of  the  Poems  on  Man 
was  published  in  1 846.  An  edition  of  Ohantideer 
has  been  published  bj  Redfield. 

As  shakes  the  canyass  of  a  thousand  ships^ 
Struck  by  a  heaTy  land  breeze,  far  at  sea — 

Ruffle  the  thousand  broad-sheets  of  the  land. 
Filled  ^with  the  people's  breath  of  potency. 

A  thousand  images  the  hour  iriU  take. 

From  him  who  strikes,  who  rules^  who  speaks, 
who  sings; 
Many  within  the  hour  their  grave  to  niake— 

Many  to  live,  far  iu  the  heart  of  things. 

A  dark-dyed  spirit  he  who  ooins  the  time. 
To  virtue's  wrong,  in  base  disloyal  lies— 

Who  makes  the  morning's  breath,  the  evening's 
tide, 
The  utterer  of  his  blighting  forgeriea 

How  beautiful  who  scatters,  wide  and  free. 
The  gold-bright  seeds  of  loved  and  loring  truth! 

By  whose  perpetual  hand,  each  day,  supplied — 
Leaps  to  new  life  the  empire's  heart  of  youth. 

To  know  the  instant  and  to  speak  it  true, 
Its  pMsing  lights  of  ioy,  its  dark,  sad  doud. 

To  fix  upon  the  unnumbered  gazers'  view. 
Is  to  thy  ready  hand's  broad  strength  allowed. 

There  a  an  in- wrought  life  in  every  hour, 
Fit  to  be  chronicled  at  large  and  told — 

"lis  thine  to  pluck  to  light  its  secret  power. 
And  on  the  air  its  many-colored  heart  unfold. 

The  angel  that  in  sand-dropped  minutes  lives, 
Demands  a  message  cautious  as  the  ages— 

Who  stuns,  with  dosk-red  words  of  hate,  his  ear, 
That  mighty  power  to  boundless  wrath  enrages. 

Hell  not  the  quiet  of  a  Chosen  Land, 
Thou  grimy  man  over  thine  engine  bending; 

The  spirit  pent  that  breathes  the  life  into  its  limbs, 
Docile  for  love  is  tyrannous  in  rending. 

Obey,  Rhinoceros  t  an  infant's  hand. 
Leviathan  I  obey  the  fisher  mild  and  young. 

Vexed  Ocean  I  unile,  for  on  thy  broad-beat  sand 
The  little  curlew  pipes  his  shrilly  song. 

mS  POOB  MAK. 

Free  paths  and  open  tracts  about  us  lie, 
'Gainst  Fortune's  spite,  though  deadliest  to  undo: 

On  him  who  droops  beneath  the  saddest  sky, 
Hopes  of  a  better  time  must  flicker  through. 

No  yoke  that  evil  hours  would  on  him  lay, 
Oan  bow  to  earth  his  unreturning  look ; 

The  ample  fields  through  which  he  plods  his  way 
Are  but  his  better  Fortune's  open  book. 

Though  the  dark  smithy's  stains  becloud  his  brow, 
His  limbs  the  dank  and  sallow  dungeon  claim ; 

The  forge's  light  may  take  the  halo's  glow. 
An  angel  knock  the  fetters  from  his  frame. 

In  deepest  needs  he  never  should  forget 
The  patient  Triumph  that  beside  him  walks 

Waiting  the  hour,  to  earnest  labor  set. 
When,  face  to  £sce,  his  merrier  Fortune  talka 

Plant  in  thy  breast  a  measureless  content, 
Thou  poor  man,  cramped  with  want  or  raoked 
with  pain, 

Good  Providence,  on  no  harsh  purpose  bent, 
Has  brought  thee  there,  to  lead  thee  baek  agaia 


No  other  bondage  is  upon  thee  cast 

Save  that  wrought  out   by  thine  own   erring 
hand ; 
By  thine  own  act,  alone,  thine  image  placed — 

Poorest  or  President,  choose  thou  to  stand. 

A  man — a  man  through  all  thy  trials  show  I 
Thy  feet  a^^ainst  a  soil  that  never  yielded 

Other  than  life,  to  him  that  struck  a  rightful  blow 
In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful  fielded  1 


nXBTSnO  CHikXI.i.TJJf]IT. 

We  think  one  of  the  rarest  speetocles  in  the  world 
must  be  (what  is  called)  a  Graham  boarding-house 
at  about  the  dinner-hour.  Along  a  table,  from 
which,  perhaps,  the  too  eletrant  and  gorgeous  luxu- 
ry of  a  cloth  IS  discarded,  (for  we  have  never  enjoy- 
ed the  felicity  of  an  actual  vision  of  this  kind,)  seat- 
ed  some  thirty  lean-visaged,  cadaverous  disciples, 
eyeing  each  other  askance — ^their  looks  lit  up  with 
a  certain  cannibal  spirit,  which,  if  there  were  any 
<^anee  of  making  a  full  meal  off  each  other's  bones* 
might  perhaps  break  into  dangerous  practice.  The 
gendemen  resemble  busts  cut  in  chalk  or  white 
flint;  the  lady-boarders  (they  will  pardon  the  allu- 
sion) mummies  preserved  in  saffron.  At  the  left 
hand  of  each  sUmds  a  small  tankard  or  pint  tumbler 
of  cold  water,  or,  perchance,  a  decoction  of  hot 
water  with  a  little  milk  and  sugar—"  a  harmless  and 
salutary  beverage ;" — at  the  right,  a  thin  segment  of 
bran-bread.  Stretched  on  a  plate  in  the  centre  lie* 
melancholy  twins  I  a  pair  of  starveliug  mackerel, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  or  four  straggling 
nMlishes,  and  kept  in  countenance  by  a  sorry  bunch 
of  asparagus  served  up  without  sauce.  The  van  of  the 
table  is  1^  by  n  hollow  dish  with  a  dozen  potatoes, 
rather  corpses  of  potatoes,  in  a  row,  lying  at  the 
bottom. 

At  those  tables  look  for  no  conversation,  or  for 
conversation  of  the  driest  and  dullest  sort  Small 
wit  is  begotten  off  spare  vianda  Thev,  however, 
think  otherwisa  **  Ve^€table  food  tenat  to  j^ewerve 
a  deiieaeif  of  feeling,  a  Uvelineu  of  imaaituUtoHt  and 
aeuteneae  of  Judgment  eeldom  et^oged  Og  ihoee  who 
live  principallg  on  meat'*  Green  neas,  cabbage,  and 
spinach  are  enrolled  in  a  new  catalogue.  They  are 
no  longer  culinary  and  botanicaL  They  take  rank 
above  that.  They  are  become  metaphysical,  and 
have  a  rare  operation  that  way ;  they  "  tend  to  pre- 
serve a  delicacy  of  feeling,"  dtc.  Cauliflower  is  a 
power  of  the  mind ;  and  asparagus,  done  tenderly, 
IS  nothing  lees  than  a  mental  faculty  of  the  first  or- 
der. **  Buttered  parsnips"  are,  no  doubt,  a  great 
help  in  education ;  and  a  course  of  vegetables,  we 
presume,  is  to  be  substituted  at  college  in  the  place 
of  the  old  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin  elassica  The 
student  will  be  henceforth  pushed  forward  through 
his  academic  studies  by  rapid  stages  of  Lima  beans^ 
parsley,  and  tomata 

•        #•••        •#         • 

There  is  a  class  of  sciolists,  who  bdieve  that  all 
kinds  of  experiments  are  to  be  ventured  upon  the 
human  constitution :  that  it  is  to  be  hoisted  oy  puh- 
leys  and  depressed  bv  weights:  pushed  forward  by 
rotary  principles,  and  pulled  back  by  stop-spring 
and  regulators.  They  have  finally  succeeded  in 
looking  upon  the  human  frame,  much  as  a  neigh- 
boring alliance  of  stronger  powers  regard  a  pet^ 
state  which  is  doing  well  in  the  world  and  is  ambir 
tious  of  rising  in  it  It  must  be  kept  under.  It  must 
be  fettered  by  treaties  and  protocols  without  nmo- 
ber.  Hus  river  it  must  not  cross:  at  the  foot  of  thai 
mountain  it  must  pause.  An  attempt  to  indnde  yon- 
der forest  in  its  territories,  would  awaken  the  wrath 
of  its  powerful  superiors,  and  they  would  crush  it 
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inatantly.  Or  the  body  is  treated  somewhat  as  a 
Bmall-epirited  carter  treats  his  horse ;  it  must  be  kept 
on  a  handful  of  oats  and  made  to  do  a  full  day's 
work.  Famine  has  become  custodian  of  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  gate  of  health  to  knowledge,  to 
religious  improvement  and  the  millennium. 


UTTI.a  niAPPAV. 


Tenderly  let  us  deal  with  the  memoir  of  the 
dead — ^though  they  may  have  been  the  numblest 
of  the  living  I  Let  us  never  forget  that  though  they 
are  parted  from  us,  with  a  recoUeetion  of  many 
frailties  clinsing  about  their  mortal  career,  they 
have  passed  mto  a  purer  and  a  better  light,  where 
these  very  frailties  may  prove  to  have  b^n  virtues 
in  disguise— a  grotesque  tonsue  to  be  translated  into 
the  clear  speech  of  angels  when  our  ean  come  to  be 
purged  of  the  jargon-sounds  of  worldly  trade  and 
ae^sh  fashion,  while  we  would  not  draw  from 
household  concealments  into  the  fflare  of  general 
notice  any  being  whose  life  was  strictly  private,  we 
may,  with  unblamed  pen,  linger  for  a  moment,  in  a 
hasty  but  not  irrespective  sketch,  over  the  departure 
of  one  whose  peculiarities — ^from  the  open  station  he 
held  for  many  years — were  so  widely  known,  that 
no  publicity  can  affront  his  memory.  Thousands 
will  be  pleased  sorrowfully  to  dwell  with  a  quaint 
regret  over  his  little  traits  and  turns  of  character, 
set  forth  in  their  true  light  by  one  who  wished  him 
well  while  living,  and  who  would  entomb  him  gen- 
tly now  that  he  is  gone. 

Whoever  has  hnd  occasion  any  time,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  consult  a  file  of  newspapers  at  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  Society  Librniy,  must  re- 
member a  singular  little  figure  which  presented  itself 
skipping  about  those  precincts  witn  a  jerky  and 
angular  motion.  He  must  recollect  in  the  first  half- 
minute  after  entering,  when  newly  introduced,  hav- 
ing been  rapidly  approached  by  a  man  of  slender 
build,  in  a  frock  coat,  low  shoes,  a  large  female  head 
in  a  cameo  in  his  bosom,  an  eye-glass  dangling  to 
and  fro ;  and  presently  thrustiug  into  his  very  face 
a  wrinkled  countenance,  twitchy  and  peculiarly  dis- 
torted, in  (we  think  it  was)  the  left  eye.  This  was 
little  Trappan  himself,  the  superintendent  of  the 
rooms,  and  arch-custodian  of  the  filed  newsoapers : 
who  no  doubt  asked  you  sharply  on  your  nrst  ap- 
pearance, rising  on  one  leg,  as  ne  spoke  : 

"  "Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  f* 

This  question  was  alwnys  put  to  a  debutant  with 
a  stenmess  of  demeanor  and  severity  of  tone,  abso- 
lutely appalling.  But  wait  a  little,  and  you  will 
see  the  really  kind  old  gentleman  softening  down, 
and  meek  as  a  lamb,  leading  you  about  to  crop  of 
the  sweetest  bunches  his  garden  of  preserves  could 
furnish.  It  was  his  way  only :  and,  while  surprised 
into  admiration  of  his  new  suavity,  you  were  linger- 
ing over  an  open  paper  which  he  had  spread  before 
you  with  alncrity,  you  were  startled  into  fresh  and 
greater  wonder,  at  the  uprising  of  a  voice  in  a  distant 
quarter,  shouting,  roaring  almost  in  a  furious  key, 
and  demanding  with  clamorous  passion — 

<<Why  the  devil  gentlemen  oouldn't  conduct 
themselves  <u  gentlemen,  and  keep  their  legs  off  the 
tables!" 

Looking  hastily  about,  you  discover  the  little  old 
man,  planted  souare  in  l^e  middle  of  the  fioor,  fir- 
ing hot  shot  and  rapid  speech,  in  broadsides,  upon  a 
doubled-up  man,  half  on  a  chair,  and  half  on  the 
readinff-table — ^with  a  perfect  chorus  of  eyes  rolling 
about  uie  room  from  the  assembled  readers,  centring 
upon  the  little  figure  in  its  spasm.  Silence  again 
for  three  minutes,  and  all  the  gentlemen  present  are 
busy  with  the  afternoon  papers  (just  come  in),  when 


suddenly  a  second  crash  is  heard,  and  some  des- 
perate unknown  mutilator  of  a  file-— from  which  an 
oblonff,  three  inches  by  an  inch  and  a  half,  ib  gone — 
is  held  up  to  the  soom,  eontumely,  and  measureless 
detestation  of  the  civilised  world.  The  peal  of 
thunder  dies  away,  and  with  it  the  spare  figure  has 
disappeared  at  a  side  door,  out  of  the  Reading  Room 
into  tne  Library ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  minutes  after,  that  the  Reading  Room  tables  are 
alive  with  placards,  bulletins,  and  announcements  ia 
pen  and  ink,  variously  requiring,  imploring,  and 
warning  frequenters  of  the  room  against  touching 
said  files  with  unholy  hands.  These  are  no  sooner 
set  and  displayed,  than  the  irrepressible  Superin- 
tendent is  bending  over  some  confidential  friend  at 
one  of  the  tables,  and  making  him  privately  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  unheard  of  outrages  which 
require  these  violent  demonstrations. 

And  yet  a  kind  old  man  was  he  I  We  drop  a  tear 
much  more  promptly — ^from  much  nearer  the  heart 
^-over  his  lonely  grave,  than  upon  the  tomb  of  even 
men  as  great  and  distingmshed  as  the  City  Alder- 
men, who  once  welcomed  Father  Mathew  among  ua 
with  such  enthusiasm*  Little  Trappan  had  his 
ways,  and  they  were  not  bad  ways — take  them  al- 
together. He  cherished  his  ambition  as  well  as 
other  men.  It  was  an  idea  of  his  own — suggested 
from  no  foreiffn  source,  prompted  by  the  movement 
of  no  learned  society — to  make  a  full,  comprehen- 
sive, and  complete  collection  of  all  animated  crea^ 
tures  of  the  bug  kind  taken  within  the  walls  and  in 
the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  building  (for  such  he 
held  the  edifice  of  the  New  York  Society  to  be  par 
exedlenee).  This  led  him  into  a  somewhat  more  ac- 
tive way  of  life  than  he  had  been  used  to,  and  in- 
volved him  in  climbiugs,  reachings-forth  of  the  amoe, 
rapid  scurries  through  apartments,  in  pursuit  of  flies, 
darning  needles,  bugs,  and  beetles,  which,  we 
sometimes  thought,  were  exhausting  too  rapidly  the 
scant  vitality  of  the  old  file-keeper.  He  nowever 
achieved  his  object  in  one  of  the  rarest  museums  of 
winsed  and  footed  creatures  to  be  found  anywhere. 
We  believe  he  reckoned  at  the  time  of  his  demise, 
twenty-three  of  the  beetle  kind,  fourteen  bugs,  and 
one  mouse,  in  his  depository.  In  one  direction  he 
was  foiled.  There  was  a  great  bug,  of  the  roach 
species,  often  to  be  seen  about  the  place — a  hideous- 
ly ill-favored  and  ill-mannered  monster — which, 
with  a  preternatural  activity,  seemed  to  piwsess  the 
library  in  every  direction — sometimes  on  desk, 
sometimes  on  holder,  tumbling  and  rolling  about  the 
fioor — and  perpetuaJly,  with  a  sort  of  brutish  in- 
stinct of  spite,  throwing  himself  in  the  old  man*s 
-^ay,  and  continually  thwarting  his  plans.  And  he 
was  never,  with  all  his  activity  and  intensity  of  pur- 
pose, able  to  capture  the  great  bug  and  stick  a  pin 
through  him,  as  he  desired.  This,  we  think,  wore 
upon  the  old  man  and  finally  shortened  his  days.  It 
is  not  long  since  that  the  little  superintendent  yield- 
ed up  the  ghost  We  hope  some  friend  to  his  me- 
mory will  succeed  in  mastering  the  bug,  and  in  car- 
rying out  the  (known)  wishes  of  the  deceased. 

This  curious  and  rare  collection  was,  however, 
but  a  subordinate  ambition  of  the  late  excellent 
superintendent  It  was  a  desire  of  his — ^the  burn- 
ing and  lonffinff  hope  of  his  life— to  found  a  library 
which  should  be 'in  some  measure  worthy  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  made  it  apoint  to  frequent  all  the  great  night 
auctions  of  Chatham  street,  the  Bowery,  and  Pnrk 
Row :  and  he  scarcely  ever  retmmed  of  a  night 
without  bringing  home  some  rare  old  volume  or 
pamphlet  not  to  be  had  elsewhere  for  love  or  money 
— wnich  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  before — and 
which  never  cost  him  more  than  twice  its  value. 
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He  seemed  to  have  ncqnired  his  peciiliAr  taste  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books  from  that  learned 
and  renowned  body,  the  trustees  of  the  Society 
Library,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  associated. 
It  has  oeen  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  prompted 
in  his  course  by  a  spirit  of  riyalry  with  the  parent 
institution.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  con- 
jecture, for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pushing 
it  hard — ^having  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ten 
years'  diligent  devotion  of  the  odd  sums  he  could 
spare  from  meat  and  drink  and  refreshment,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  odd 
numbers  of  old  magazines  We  suppose,  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  generous  emulation,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  place  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  Parent  Insti- 
tution. 

There  is  a  single  other  circumstance  connected 
with  the  career  of  the  deceased  superintendent 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  It  is  perhaps  too  ab* 
surd  aud  frivol :>us  to  refer  to  at  all:  and  to  save 
ourselves  from  being  held  in  light  esteem  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  impelling  him  to  laugh  in  our 
very  face,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  disclose  it  tenderly, 
and  under  a  generality. 

A  character  so  marked  and  peculiar  as  Little 
Trappan  (Old  Trap,  as  he  was  familiarly  called) 
couta  have  scarcely  fiuled  to  attract  more  or  less, 
the  attention  of  the  observers  of  human  nature. 
They  would  have  spied  the  richness  of  the  land,  and 
dwelt  with  lingering  pleasantry  on  his  little  traits 
of  character  and  disposition  from  day  to  day.  And 
it  would  have  so  happened  that  among  these  he 
could  not  have  escaped  the  regard  of  men  who 
made  it  a  business  to  study,  and  to  describe  human 
nature  in  its  varieties.  For  instance,  if  Little  Trap- 
pan  had  been,  under  like  circumstances,  a  denizen 
of  Paris,  he  might  probably,  long  before  this,  have 
figured  in  the  quaint  notices  of  Jules  Janin ;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
god-send  in  Stockholm :  Thackeray  must  have  de- 
veloped him,  we  can  readily  suppose,  with  some 
little  change  in  one  of  his  brilliant  sketches  or 
stories. 

Then  what  a  time  we  should  have  had  of  it  t 
Such  merry  enjoyment,  such  peals  of  honest  laugh- 
ter, over  the  eccentricities  of  little  old  Trap ;  such 
pilgrimages  to  the  library  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him ; 
such  paintings  by  painters  of  his  person ;  such 
sketches  by  sketchers ;  such  a  to-do  all  round  the 
world  I  But  it  was  his  gp'eat  and  astounding  mis- 
fortune to  belong  to  this  miserable,  wo-begone,  and 
fun-forsaken  city  of  New  York,  and  to  have  fallen, 
as  we  are  told  (though  we  know  nothing  about  it), 
into  the  hands  of  nobody  but  a  wretched  American 
humorist,  who,  it  is  vaguely  reported,  has  made 
him  the  hero  of  a  book  of  some  tliree  hundred  and 
^j  pages — as  in  a  word — New  York  is  New  York 
— Little  Trappan,  Little  Trappan — and  the  author  a 
poor  devil  native  scribbler — why,  the  less  said  about 
the  matter  the  better  I  We  trust,  however,  his 
friendly  rivals,  the  trqptees  of  the  library,  will  be 
good  enough  to  erect  the  tablet ;  if  not,  they  will 
oblige  us  by  passing  a  resolution  on  the  subject 

GEORGE  W  PECE 

Was  bom  in  Rehoboth,  Bristol  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  4, 1 8 1 7.  His  ancestor,  Joseph 
Feck,  who  came  from  Hingham  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  small  company  who  settled 
the  town  in  1641.*  The  Plymouth  court  ap- 
pointed him  to  ^^  administer^^  marriage  there  in 
1650.  His  descendants,  for  six  generations,  have 
lived  at  or  near  the  spot  where  he  built  his  cabin. 


In  the  war  of  the  Revolntion  three  members  of 
the  family,  uncles  of  our  author,  served  in  the 
continental  army ;  one  fell  at  Crown  Point,  ano- 
ther at  Trenton,  and  the  tliird  became  crippled 
and  a  pensioner.  The  father  of  Mr.  Peck  was  a 
farmer,  and  added  to  this  the  business  of  sawing 
plank  for  ships.  Until  bis  death,  in  1827,  his  son 
was  bred  to  work  upon  the  &rm,  with,  however, 
good  schooling  at  the  district  school  and  at  home. 

After  various  pupilage  and  preparation  for  college 
under  teachers  of  ability,  and  the  interval  of  a 
year  passed  at  Boston  in  the  bookstore  of  the 
Ma.<«8achusetts  Sunday  School  Society,  Mr.  Peck 
entered  Brown  University  in  1838.  After  receiv- 
ing his  degree  in  1887  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
thence  to  Louisville.  Opposite  the  latter  city  in 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  he  taught  school  three 
months;  and  afterw^s,  on  a  plantation  near 
Louisville.  He  then  taught  music  at  Madison, 
Indiana,  and  at  Cincinnati.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year  he  started  in  the  latter  city  a  penny  paper, 
The  Daily  Sun,  Avhich  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity. It  was  merged,  the  following  year,  in 
i  ho  Republican,  Mr.  Peck  still  continuing  to  take 
part  in  its  editorship.  After  its  early  extinction 
he  found  employment  for  some  months  as  clerk  of 
a  steamboat 

He  left  the  West  the  next  spring  and  returned 
to  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  whither  his  mother  had 
removed,  and  entered  the  oflBoe  of  Governor  Bul- 
lock as  a  law  student.  The  following  year  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Boston  with  Mr.  R.  II. 
Dana,  Jr.,  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843.  He  continued  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dana  for 
about  two  yeai*s.  During  tliis  time  he  delivered 
lectures  on  many  occasions  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try towns.  Finding  himself  ill  adapted  for  the 
extemporaneous  sjicaking  of  the  bar  he  turned 
from  the  profo3>ion  to  literature,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral communications  for  the  Boston  Post,  which 
were  so  well  i-eceived  that  he  was  engaged  as  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  critic  for  that  paper  in  the 
winter  of  1843-4,  and  continued  to  write  for  it 
for  some  time  after.  Among  his  novelties  in  prose 
nnd  verse  were  a  series  of  Sonnets  of  the  Sid^ 
walk. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,  and  a  few  other  known  patnms 
of  music,  Mr.  Peck  started  and  conducted  I'he 
Boston  Musical  Eetiew^  four  numbers  of  which 
were  published.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
he  was  engaged  as  a  violin  player  in  the  orchestra 
of  tlie  Howard  Athemeum,  continuing  to  write 
and  report  for  various  journals.  In  June,  1846, 
he  convoyed  a  party  of  Cornish  miners  to  the 
copper  region  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  the  fell  of  that  year  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  through  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  IL  J.  Ray- 
mond, then  associated  in  the  condnct  of  the  paper, 
was  engaged  as  a  night  editor  on  the  Courier  and 

•  R«hobotb  Is  Mlebnted  as  the  theatre  of  "  King  Phtllp^S 
War."  Its  flnt  minister,  the  K«t.  Samuel  Newman,  wrote 
there,  paitlj,  as  tradition  sajSi  by  the  light  of  pine  knots,  a  folio 
Concordance  to  the  Bible,  aherwards  published  in  London. 
The  first  English  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  Oaptain  Thomas 
Willet,  was  a  naUve  of  Eehoboth.— History  of  Sehoboth,  by 
Leonard  Bliss. 
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Enquirer.  He  shortly  after  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Mr.  Colton'8  American  Review,  and 
was  its  associate  editor  from  Jnly,  1848,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1849.  He  next  published  a  spedes  of  apo- 
logue entitled  Aurifoaina  ;  or^  Adventurei  in  the 
Gold  Begion.  From  that  time  he  was  variously 
employed  as  writer  and  correspondent  of  the  re- 
yiews  and  newspapers,  the  American  and  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Revieira,  the  Literary  World,  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  the  Art-Union  nulletin,  dec, 
till  February,  1858,  when  he  Kuled  from  Beaton 
for  Australia.  After  nine  weeks  at  Melbourne, 
where  he  witnessed  the  first  developments  of  the 

fold  excitement,  and  wrote  the  first  Fourth  of 
uly  address  ever  spoken  on  that  continent,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific,  visited  Lima  and  the  Chincha 
Islands,  ami  returned  to  New  York  after  a  yearns, 
absence.  As  a  result  of  this  Journey  he  published 
in  New  York,  in  1854,  a  volume,  ifellxmme  and 
the  Chincha  I»land»  ;  icith  Skst€he$  of  Lima^  and 
a  Voyage  Sound  the  Worlds  a  book  of  noticeable 
original  observation  and  reflection ;  in  which  the 
author  bringi»  a  fine  critical  vein  to  the  study  of 
character  under  unusual  aspects,  and  such  as  sel- 
dom engage  the  attention  of  a  cultivated  scholar. 
Mr.  Feck  has,  since  the  production  of  this  book, 
resided  at  Cape  Ann  and  Boston,  writing  a  series 
of  SuTnmsr  Sketches^  and  other  correspondence 
descriptive  and  critical,  for  the  New  York  Cornier 
and  Enquirer.  Mr.  Peck  is  a  well  read  literary 
critic  of  insight  and  acumen^  and  a  writer  of 
freshness  and  originality. 

THK  OOVSUIOB  OV  THB  OBXllOBiJ. 

I  did  not  go  ashore  till  the  next  morning  after  my 

arrival,  when ,  whom  I  mentioned  having  met 

at  Callao,  took  me  with  him  to  the  Middle  island. 
The  laudiue  is  under  the  precipice,  on  a  ledge  that 
makes  out  in  front  of  a  groat  cave,  extending  quite 
through  the  point,  over  which,  a  hundred  feet  above, 

Sroject  shears  for  hoisting  up  water  and  provision, 
m  the  ledge,  a  staircase,  or  rather  several  stair- 
cases, go  up  in  a  zigzag  to  close  by  the  foot  of  the 
shears ;  the  lowest  staircase,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
hangs  from  shears  at  the  side  of  the  ledge  at  right 
angles  with  the  rest  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  is  rigged 
to  be  hoisted  or  lowered  according  to  the  tide,  and 
to  be  drawn  up  every  evening,  or  whenever  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Island  chooses  to  ei^oy  his  dignity 
alone. 

A  few  rods  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  directly  over 
the  cave,  is  the  palace  of  the  said  governor,  who 
styles  himself  in  all  his  State  papers, 

"  XOSSUTB." 

The  palace  is  a  large  flat-roofed  shanty,  con- 
atructea  of  rough  boards,  and  the  canes  ana  coarse 
rush  matting  which  answers  generally  for  the  com- 
monest sort  of  dwellings  in  Pera  It  has,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  two  apartments,  with  a  sort  of 
portico,  two  or  three  benches,  a  table,  and  grass 
hammock  in  front  surrounded  by  a  low  paling,  form- 
ing a  little  yard,  where  a  big  dog  usually  mounts 
guard.  One  of  the  apartments  is  probably  the  store- 
room ;  there  is  a  kitenen  shanty  a<]|)oining  the  piazza 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  omer  is 
the  bed-chamber  and  dining-room  of  Governor  Kos- 
su^  and  his  aids.  It  contains  three  or  four  cot  beds, 
an  old  table,  and  writing  desk,  and  is  decorated  with 
a  few  newspapers,  colored  lithographs,  and  old  Ger- 
man plans  of  the  battles  of  Frederick  the  Great 
Over  Kossuth's  oouch  are  some  cheap  single  barrel 


pistols;  the  floor  is  guana  The  iituatioD- overlooka 
nearly  all  the  shipping  between  the  Middle  and 
Korth  islands.  Directly  under  it,  but  far  beneath, 
the  cavern  from  before  which  the  stairs  go  up,  nma 
through  and  opens  into  a  narrow  bight  or  cove, 
whose  precipices  reach  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shanty.  The  noise  of  the  surf  comes  up  here  im 
a  softened  monotone ;  below  are  a  hundred  tall  vea- 
sels — the  Korth  island  with  its  strange  rocks  and 
dark  arehes  fringed  with  foam — ^in  the  distance,  north 
and  east,  the  hazy  bay  of  Pisco  l^'ing  in  the  sunshine, 
and  if  it  be  afternoon,  the  snowy  i^des. 

We  found  Kossuth  at  home.  He  is  a  Hungarian, 
or  at  least  looks  like  one,  and  has  selected  a  Hunga- 
rian name.  He  is  a  middle  sized,  half  soldier>like, 
youngish  individual,  with  quick  gray  eyes,  and  an 
overgrown  red  moustache.  He  wears  bis  hair 
trimmed  close  at  the  back  of  bis  head,  which  goes 
up  in  a  straight  wall,  broadening  as  it  goes,  and 
causing  bis  ears  to  stand  out  almost  at  right  anglea. 
From  Siis  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his  seneral  cast  of 
countenance,  be  looks  combative  and  hard.  But  his 
forehead,  gathering  down  in  a  line  with  his  nose,  and 
his  speech  and  actions  show  so  much  energy  of  cha- 
racter, tliat  he  does  not  look  like  a  very  bad  fellow 
alter  alL  He  is  full  of  life,  and  dic^play,  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  swearing,  and  broken  English.  I  rather 
liked  him.*  His  fiivorite  exclamation  is  "Hellan- 
fire !"  and  he  loves  to  show  his  authority.  He  was 
polite  enough  to  me,  thouffh  the  captain)^  often  com- 
plained of  being  annoyed  by  his  caprices. 

He  invited  me  to  come  ashore  and  see  him,  and 
offered  to  tell  me  **  all  the  secrets  of  the  island." 
He  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  Hui  ga- 
rians  who  came  to  Kew  York  on  the  representations 
of  Ujhazy,  who  had  obtained  for  them  a  grant  of 
land.  But  he  said,  that  land  was  of  no  use  to  them, 
tiiey  were  soldiers — they  could  not  work.  Ujhazy, 
who  had  been  a  Inndowner  at  home,  and  not  a  miu- 
tary  roan,  had  made  a  blunder  in  obtainirg  laiid--- 
they  wanted  employment  in  the  army,  or  as  eiigi 
neers  and  the  Uke.  That  he,  (KoEsuth,)  findii  e  how 
matters  stood,  left  New  York  for  New  Orleans, 
where  he  joined  the  Lopez  expedition.  From  this 
he  eBcaped,  he  did  not  tell  me  how,  into  Mexico, 
thence  reached  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined 
Flores,  and  so  came  to  South  America  Here,  when 
that  expedition  failed,  he  took  service  in  Peru,  and 
finally  nad  obtained  the  place  be  held  on  this  island, 
where  he  said  he  meant  to  make  money  enough  to 
buy  land,  and  tell  other  people  to  work,  but  not  to 
work  himself  He  pitiea  the  poor  Chinese  slaves 
here,  but  what  could  he  do  \  He  could  only  make 
them  work — and  so  on. 

He  talked  and  exdiiimed  "  Hellanfire  !**  and  ges- 
ticulated, altogether  with  so  much  rapidity  that  it 
was  an  <^ort  to  follow  him ;  treated  us  to  some  of 
the  wine  of  the  oountry»  (very  much  like  the  new 
wine  of  Sicily,)  and  otner  good  thinss ;  cold  ham, 
sardines,  and  preserved  meats,  which  he  says  the 
captains  present  him  with,  more  than  he  wants,  and 
he  never  Knows  where  they  come  from.  According 
to  him  they  all  expect  cargoes  at  once,  and  aa  he 
cannot  accommodate  them,  they  try  to  influence  him 
by  arguments  and  long  talks  ana  flattery,  and  in 
every  sort  of  way,  and  he  gets  wearied  to  death  in 
his  efforts  to  please  them — poor  man !  He  told  all 
this  with  a  lamentable  voice  and  face,  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  inade 
it  a  great  trial  of  the  nerves  to  listen  to  bun  withoot 
laughing — ^knowing  as  I  did  the  exact  sum  which 


*HespprsdatflsBhsk6speiira  laavstbeSiNaiMi  doetorsa 
old  oopv,  and  KoMatb  booiB^t  it  of  hlni.  I  ton  Urn  it  showed 
be  most  have  some  claim  to  bis 
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bad  been  paid  him  by  some  captains,  to  get  loaded 
before  the  ezj^iration  of  their  lay  days  I 

After  finishing  oar  call  upon  him,  we  walked  over 
the  height  of  the  tBland ;  that  ib,  over  the  rounded 
hill  of  guano  whieh  eoyers  it,  and  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  comparatively  has  been  cat  away  on 
one  side  for  shipment.  The  average  height  of  the 
rook  whieh  is  tke  sabstratum  of  the  island,  is  from 
an  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
Kossuth's  place  stands  on  the  surface  of  this  at  about 
the  lowest  of  those  elevationsw  On  this  the  guano 
lies  as  upon  a  scaffolding  or  ni^ed  platform  risine 
out  of  the  sea.  It  lies  on  a  smooth  rounded  mound, 
and  is  on  this  island  aboat  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  the  central  piirt,  supposing  the  rock  to  maintain 
the  average  level  of  toe  height  when  it  is  exposed. 
Perhaps  twenty  acres  or  more  have  been  cut  away 
frona  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  north  or  lee  siJe 
the  island,  next  the  shipping. 

J.  BOSS  BBOWNB. 

Mr.  Browne  commenced  his  career  as  a  traveller 
in  bis  eighteenth  year  by  the  descent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans.    His  subsequent  adventures  are  so  well 


and  concisely  narrated  in  his  last  published 
volume,  Tuse/,  that  the  story  cannot  be  better 
presented  than  in  his  own  words : — 

Ten  years  ago,  after  having  rambled  all  over  the 
United  States — sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance on  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  in  a  flat-boat — 
I  set  out  from  Washington  with  fifteen  dollars,  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  East  I  got  as  far  east  as  New 
York,  when  the  last  dollar  and  the  prospect  of 
reachiRg  Jerusalem  came  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
same  time.  Sooner  than  return  home,  after  having 
made  so  good  a  beginning,  I  shipped  before  the  mast 
in  a  whaler,  and  did  some  service,  during  a  voyage 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  way  of  scrubbing  decks 
and  catching  whales.  A  mutin  v  occurred  at  the  isl- 
and of  Zanzibar,  where  I  sold  myself  out  of  the 
vessel  for  thirty  dollars  and  a  chest  of  old  clothes ; 
and  spent  three  months  very  pleasantly  at  the  con- 
sular residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Highness  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  On  my  return  to  Washington,  I 
labored  hard  for  four  years  on  Bank  statistics  and 
Treasury  reports,  by  which  time,  in  order  to  take 
the  new  administration  by  the  fore-lock,  I  deter- 
mined to  start  for  the  £ast  agaiiL  The  only  chance 
I  had  of  g^etting  there  was,  to  accept  of  an  appoint- 
ment as  third  lieutenant  in  the  Revenue  service,  and  go 
to  California,  and  thence  to  Oregon,  where  I  was  to 
report  for  duty.  On  the  voyage  to  Rio,  a  difficulty 
occurred  between  the  captain  and  the  passengers  of 
the  vessel,  and  we  were  detained  there  nearly  a 
month.  I  took  part  with  the  rebels,  because  I  be- 
lieved them  to  be  right  The  captain  was  deposed 
by  the  American  consul,  and  the  oommand  of  the 
vessel  was  offered  to  me ;  but,  having  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  late  captain,  I  could  not  with  pro- 

{mety  accept  the  oflfer.  A  whaling  captain,  who  had 
ost  his  vessel  near  Buenos  Ayres,  was  placed  in  the 
command,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn.  After  a  long  and  dreary  passage  we 
made  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandei.  In  company 
with  ten  of  the  passengers,  I  left  the  ship  seventy 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat, 
or  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  some  tidings  in  re- 
gard, to  my  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe.    What  be- 


fdl  OS  on  that  memorable  expedition  is  fully  set 
forth  in  a  narrative  published  in  Harpers'  Magazine. 
Subsequently  we  spent  some  time  in  Lima,  "  the 
City  of  the  Kinp.''  It  was  mv  fortune  to  arrive 
penniless  in  California,  and  to  find,  by  way  of  con- 
solation, that  a  reduction  had  been  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  number  of  revenue  vessels,  and  that  my 
services  in  that  branch  of  public  business  were  no 
longer  required.  While  thinking  seriously  of  taking 
in  washing  at  six  dollars  a  dozen,  or  devoting  the 
remainder  of  my  days  to  mule-driving  as  a  profes- 
sion, I  was  unexpectedly  elevated  to  the  position  of 
post-office  agent ;  and  went  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  making  post-masters.  I  oidv  made 
one — the  post-master  or  San  Jose.  After  that,  the 
Convention  called  hy  General  Riley  met  at  Monte- 
rey, and  I  was  appointed  to  report  the  debates  on 
the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution.  For  this  I 
received  a  sum  that  enabled  me  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  start  for  the  East  again.  There  was  luck  in 
the  third  attempt,  for,  as  it  may  be  seen,  I  got  there  at 
last,  having  thus  visited  the  four  continents,  and  tra- 
velled by  sea  and  land  a  disttmce  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  or  more  than  four  times  round  the  world, 
on  the  scanty  earnings  of  my  own  head  and  hands. 

In  1846  Mr.  Browne  published  Etchings  of  a 
Whaling  Cruiite^  with  Notes  of  a  Sojourn  on  ths 
Island  of  T^nzibar,  To  which  is  appended  a 
hrief  History  of  the  Whale  Fishery^  its  rast  and 
Present  Condition.  It  contains  a  spirited  and 
£uthful  description  of  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
authored  experience  as  a  whaler,  which  does  not 
apnear  to  have  favorably  impreasedhiin  with  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  the  ser^ce.  He  writes 
wannly  in  condemnation  of  the  harsh  treatment 
to  which  sailors  are  in  his  Judgment  ezix>3ed. 
The  work  is  valuable  as  an  accurate  presentation 
of  an  important  branch  of  our  commercial  marine, 
and  as  a  graphic  and  humorous  volume  of  per- 
sonal adventure. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Browne  pub- 
lished Yusrf^  or  the  Journey  of  the  Frangi;  A 
Crusade  in  the  East,  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
osual  oircnit  of  European  travellers  in  the  East, 
the  dragoman  of  the  expedition  standing  god- 
father to  the  book.  His  hnmorons  peculiarities, 
with  those  of  the  anthor^s  oocasionat  fellow  trar 
vellers,  are  happily  bit  off.  The  pages  of  the 
volume  are  also  enlivened  by  excellent  oomio 
sketches  from  the  author's  designs. 
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"  I  was  cruising  some  vears  ago,"  he  began,  "on 
the  southern  coast  of  Africik  The  vessel  in  which 
I  was  at  the  time  had  been  out  for  a  long  time,  and 
many  of  the  crew  were  on  the  sick-list  I  had 
smugffled  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  liquor,  which 
I  had  made  use  of  pretty  freely  while  it  lasted. 
Finding  the  crew  in  so  helpless  a  condition,  the 
captain  put  into  Algoa  Bay,  where  we  had  a  tempo- 
rary hospital  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 
I  saw  that  they  led  a  very  easy  life,  and  soon  man- 
aged  to  get  on  the  sick-list  mysell  As  soon  as  I  got 
ashore  I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  liquor  from 
some  of  the  Enelish  settlers  there,  and  in  about  a 
week  I  was  laid  up  with  a  fever  in  consequence  of 
my  deep  potations.  One  night,  while  I  lay  in  the 
hospital  burning  with  this  dreadful  disease,  I  felt  an 
unusual  sensation  steal  over  me.  My  blood  danced 
through  my  veins.  I  sprang  up  from  my  catanda 
as  strong  as  a  lion.  I  thought  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life,  and  I  wondeced^bow  it  was  I  had  so  long 
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been  deceiyed  as  to  my  disease.  A  thrilling  desire  to 
exert  myself  come  over  me.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  contend  with  some  giant  It  seemed  to  me  I 
could  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  a  wolf  would  tear  a 
lamb.  Elated  with  the  idea  of  my  infinite  power,  I 
rushed  out  and  ran  toward  the  beach,  hoping  to 
meet  a  stray  elephant  or  hippopotamus  on  the  way 
that  I  might  pitch  him  into  tne  sea ;  but  very  fortu- 
nately, I  saw  none.  It  was  a  calm,  still  night 
There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  bay.  I  put  my 
ear  to  the  sand  to  listen ;  for  I  thought  I  heard  the 
breaches  of  a  whale.  I  waited  for  a  repetition  of 
the  sounds,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  lest  I 
should  miss  theno.  Not  a  murmur,  except  the  low 
heaving  of  the  swell  upon  the  beach,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  voice  close  behind  me,  shouting,  'There  she 
breaches  t '  and  jumping  up,  I  saw,  standing  within 
a  few  yards  of  me,  such  a  figure  as  I  shall  never  for- 
set,  even  if  not  occasionally  reminded  of  his  ex- 
istence, as  I  was  to-night  The  first  thing  I  could 
discern  was  a  beard,  hanging  down  from  the  chin  of 
the  owner  in  strings  like  rope  yarns.  It  had  pro- 
bably once  been  white,  but  now  it  was  discolored 
with  whale-g^rry  and  tar.  The  old  feUow  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  high.  He  carried  a  hump  on  his 
shoulders  of  prodigious  dimensions ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  great  age,  which  must  have 
been  over  a  hundred  years,  he  seemed  as  spry  and 
active  as  a  mokak.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  tremen- 
dous sou-wester,  a  greasy  duck  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
well-tarred  trowsers,  something  the  worse  for  the 
wear.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  harpoon ;  in  the 
other  a  coil  of  short  warp.  I  felt  very  odd,  I  assure 
you,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  such  a  venerable 
whaleman.  As  I  gazed  upon  him,  he  raised  his  fin- 
ger in  a  mysterious  and  solemn  manner,  and  pointed 
toward  the  offing.  I  looked,  and  saw  a  large  whale 
sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  boats  were 
lying  upon  the  beach.  He  turned  his  eyes  meaningly 
toward  the  nearest  I  trembled  all  over ;  for  I  never 
experienced  such  strange  sensations  as  I  did  then. 
'  Shall  we  go  ? '  said  he. 

*  As  you  say,*  I  replied. 

*  You  are  a  good  whaleman,  I  suppose  f    Have 
you  ever  killed  your  whale  at  a  fifteen  fathom  dart?* 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  he,  *  you'll  do.' 

"  And  without  more  delay,  we  launched  the  boat 
and  pushed  off.  It  was  a  wild  whale-chase,  that ! 
We  pulled  and  tugged  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  At 
last  we  came  upon  the  whale,  just  as  he  rose  for  the 
second  time.  I  sprang  to  the  bow,  for  I  wanted  to 
have  the  first  iron  into  him. 

"  *  Back  from  that  1'  said  the  old  whaleman,  sternly. 

"  *  It's  my  chance,'  I  replied. 

** '  Back,  I  tell  you  !     Til  strike  that  whale !' 

**  There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  inspired 

me  with  awe,  and  I  gave  way  to  hioL     The  whale 

was  four  good  darts  off ;  but  the  old  man*s  strength 

was  supernatural,  and  his  aim  unerring.      The  hnr- 

poon  struck  exactly  where  it  was  pointed,  just  back 

of  the  head. 

•4  <  j^Q^  for  1^  |4^Q  y  ^fj^  ^Q  qI^  qjiiq  .  ^Q^  )^jg 

features  brightened  up,  and  his  eyes  ghff ed  strangely. 
*  Jump  on,  John  Tabor,  jump  on  I'  said  ho. 

"  '  How  do  you  mean  f  said  I ;  for  although  I  had 
killed  whales,  and  eat  of  them  too,  such  an  idea  as 
that  of  riding  a  whale-back  never  before  ent^^  my 
mind. 

"  '  Jump  on,  I  say,  jump  on,  John  Tabor  I'  he  re- 
peated, sternly. 

** '  Damme  if  I  do  I'  said  I,  and  my  hair  began  to 
stand  on  end. 

«  *  Yon  mnst,'  shoated  the  old  whaleman. 


« 
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"  *  But  I  won'tr  said  I,  resolntely. 

*' '  Won't  yoof  and  with  that  he  seized  me  in  his 
arms,  and,  makina  a  desperate  spring,  reached  the 
whale's  back  and  drove  the  boat  adrift  He  then 
set  me  down,  and  bade  me  hold  on  to  the  seat  of  hia 
ducks,  while  he  made  sare  hia  own  fiutening  by  a 
good  grip  of  the  iron  pole.  With  the  other  l^nd  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  quid  of  tobaeco  and  rammed 
it  into  his  month ;  after  which  he  b^gan  to  hum  an 
old  song.  Feeling  something  rather  nneommon  on 
his  back,  the  whiue  set  off  with  the  speed  of  li^t- 
nin^,  whizzing  along  as  if  all  the  whalers  in  the 
Pacific  were  alter  him. 

"  '  6o  it  r  said  the  old  man,  and  his  eyea  flashed 
with  a  supernatural  brilliancy.  'Hold  Cut,  John 
Tabor  1  stick  on  like  grim  Death  I' 

**  *  What  the  devil  kind  of  a  wOd-gooee  chase  is 
thisf  said  I,  shivering  with  fear  and  cold ;  for  the 
spray  came  dashing  over  us  in  oceans. 

"  '  Patience !'  rejoined  the  old  man ;  '  you'll  see 
presently.'  Away  we  went,  leaving  a  wake  behind 
us  for  milea  The  land  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinct We  lost  sight  of  it  entirely.  We  were  on 
the  broad  ocean. 

'* «  On  1  on  I  Stick  to  me,  John  Tabor !'  shouted 
the  old  man,  with  a  grin  of  infernal  ecstacy. 

** '  But  where  are  you  bl>und  V  said  I.  '  Damme 
if  this  don't  beat  all  the  crafts  I  ever  shipped  in  1' 
and  my  teeth  chattered  as  if  I  had  an  ague. 

** '  Belay  your  jaw-tackle,  John  TaSor  I  Keep 
your  main  hatch  closed,  and  hold  on.  Go  it !  go  it, 
old  sperm  I' 

"  Away  we  dashed,  bounding  from  wave  to 
wave  like  a  streak  of  pigtail  lightning.  Whizz  1 
whizz !  we  flew  through  the  sea.  I  never  saw  the 
like.  At  this  rate  we  travelled  till  daylight,  when 
the  old  man  sang  out, '  Land  oh  I' 

"  '  Whei*e  away  ?'  said  I,  for  I  bad  no  more  idea  of 
our  latitude  and  longitude  than  if  I  had  been  dropped 
down  out  of  the  clouds.  *  Off  our  weather  eye  r 

"  *  That's  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope !' 

"  Ke'er  went  John  Gilpin  faster  than  we  rounded 
the  cope. 

"  *  Hard  down  your  flukes  I'  shouted  my  com- 
panion, and  in  five  minutes  Table  Mountain  looked 
olue  in  the  distance.  The  sun  had  just  risen  above 
the  horizon,  when  an  island  appeared  ahead. 

'*  *  Land  oh!'  cried  the  old  man. 

**  *  Why,  you  bloody  old  popinjay,'  said  I,  peep- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  spray  that  rose  up  before 
us,  *  where  are  you  steering  t ' 

«  *  That's  St  Helena  I' 

** '  The  devil  you  say  I'  and  before  the  words  were 
well  out  of  my  mouth  we  shot  past  the  island  and 
left  it  galloping  astern. 

"Stick  on!  stick  on,  John  Tabor  I'  cried  old 
greasy-beard ;  and  I  tightened  my  grasp  on  the  seat 
of  his  ducksL  The  sea  was  growing  rough.  We 
flew  onward  like  wildfire. 

"  '  Land  oh  I*  shouted  the  old  man  again. 

**  *  Where's  that?'  said  I,  holding  on  with  all  my 
might 

*' '  That's  Cape  Hatteras !' 

"  Our  speed  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
my  hat  flew  off,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  my 
hnir,  for  it  stood  bolt  upright  the  whole  time,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  losing  my  passage.  I  had  travelled 
in  steam-boats,  stages,  and  locomotives,  but  I  had 
never  experieneed  or  imagined  anything  like  this. 
I  couldn't  contain  myself  any  longer ;  so  I  made 
bold  to  tell  the  old  chap  with  the  beard  what  I 
thought  about  it 

**  *  Shiver  me!'  said  I, '  if  this  isn't  the  most  out- 
landish, hell-bent  voyage  I  ever  went  If  yon  don't 
come  to  pretty  soon,  you  and  I'll  part  company.' 
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'* '  Land  bo  1'  roared  the  old  man. 
*  In  the  deyiFB  name/  said  I, '  what  d'ye  coll  thatf 
'  Nantucket,*  replied  my  comrade. 

"  We  pasBed  it  m  the  winking  of  an  eye,  and 
away  we  went  up  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  coast  was 
linea  with  old  whaling  skippers,  spying  us  with 
glaases;  for  certainly  so  strange  a  sight  was  never 
seen  before  or  since.  ^ 

"  *  There  she  breaches  I'  cried  some. 

**  *  There  she  blows  I'  oried  others ;  but  it  wis  all 
one  to  them.    We  were  out  of  sight  in  a  jifify. 

"  The  coast  of  MasBaehnsetts  was  right  ahead. 
On,  on  we  flew.  Taborstown,  the  general  receptacle 
for  Tabors,  stood  before  u&  High  and  dry  we 
landed  on  the  beach.  Still  onward  went  the  whale, 
blowing  and  pitching,  and  tearing  up  the  sand  with 
his  flukea 

**  *  My  eyesl'  said  I,  scarcely  able  to  see  a  dart 
ahead,  '  look  out»  or  youll  be  foul  of  the  town 
pumpf 

'*  *  Go  it  I  Nerer  say  die!  Hold  fast,  John  Ta- 
bor t'  shouted  the  old  chap ;  and  helter-skelter  we 
flew  down  Main-street,  scattering  children,  and  wo- 
men, and  horses,  and  all  manner  of  lire  stock  and 
domestic  animals,  on  each  side.  The  old  Cape  Horn 
and  plum-pudding  captains  rushed  to  their  doors  at 
a  sight  so  rare. 

**  *  There  she  breaches  I  There  she  breaches  I'  re- 
sounded through  the  town  fore  and  aft ;  and  with 
the  ruling  passion  strone  even  in  old  age,  they  came 
hobbling  alter  us,  armed  with  lances,  harpoons,  and 
a  variety  of  old  rusty  whale-gear,  the  hindmost 
singing  out, 

*' '  Don't  you  strike  that  whale,  Captain  Tabor  1' 
and  the  foremost  shouting  to  those  behind,  *  this  is 
my  chance.  Captain  Tabor  I'  while  the  old  man  with 
the  Ions  beard,  just  ahead  of  me,  kept  roaring, 

**  *  Stick  fast,  John  Tabor !  hang  on  like  grim 
Death,  John  Tabor  r 

"  And  I  did  hang  on.  As  I  had  predicted,  we 
fetched  up  against  the  town  pump ;  and  so  great 
was  the  snock,  that  the  old  fellow  flew  head-fore- 
most over  it,  leaving  in  my  firm  grasp  the  entire 
seat  of  his  ducka  I  fell  myself;  but  being  further 
aft,  I  didn't  go  quite  so  far  as  my  comrade.  How- 
ever, I  held  on  to  the  stern-sheeta  As  the  old  man 
righted  up,  he  presented  a  comical  spectacle  to  the 
g^od  citizens  of  Taborstown.  The  youngsters  seeing 
such  an  odd  fish  floundering  about,  got  their  minia- 
ture lances  and  harpoons  to  bear  upon  him,  in  a 
manner  that  didn't  tickle  his  fancy  much. 

*'  The  whale  at  length  got  under  weigh  again,  and 
onward  we  went,  with  about  twenty  irons  dangling 
at  each  side.  I  grasped  the  old  man  by  the  collar 
of  his  jacket  this  time.  A  shout  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed us. 

"  *  You've  lost  your  whole,  Captain  Tabor !'  cried 
ona 

"  *  The  deviTs  in  the  whale,  Captain  Tabor  t'  cried 
another. 

**  *  As  long  as  Fve  been  Captain  Tabor,'  said  a 
third,  *  I  never  saw  such  a  whale.' 

*'  *  As  sure  as  I'm  Captain  Tabor,  he's  bewitched,' 
observed  a  fourth. 

"  *  Captain  Tabor,  Captain  Tabor  I  Fve  lost  my 
irons  I'  snouted  a  fifth. 

"  '  Who's  that  aboard,  Captain  Tabor  V  asked  a 
sixth. 

"  '  That's  John  Tabor  I'  replied  the  seventh. 

"  '  John  Tabor,  John  Tabor,  hold  fast  I'  roared  the 
old  man,  and  away  we  went  as  if  possessed  of  the 
devil,  sure  enough.  Over  hills  and  dales,  and  through 
towns  and  villages  flew  we,  till  the  Alleghanies  hove 
in  sight  We  cleared  them  in  no  time,  and  came 
down  with  a  glorious  breach  right  into  the  Alle- 


ghany River.  Down  the  river  we  dashed  through 
steam-boats,  flat-boats,  and  all  manner  of  small  craft, 
till  we  entered  the  Ohio.  Right  ahead  went  we, 
upsetting  every  thing  in  our  way,  and  astonishing 
the  natives,  who  never  saw  any  thing  in  such  a  shape 
eo  at  this  rate  before.  We  entered  the  Mississippi, 
dashed  across  ^  the  bends,  through  swamp  and 
canebrake,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  going  like  wildfire  through  a  fleet  of 
whalers.  Nothing  daunted,  the  whale  dashed  ahead ; 
the  coast  of  South  America  hove  in  sight  Over  the 
Andes  went  we — into  the  Pacific — ^pastthe  Sand- 
wich Islands— -on  to  China — ^past  Borneo — ^up  the 
Straits  of  Malacca — ^through  the  Seychelles  Islands 
— down  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  at  last  we 
fetched  up  in  Algoa  Bay.  We  ran  ashore  with  such 
headway  that  I  was  pitched  head-fbremost  into  the 
sand,  and  there  I  fastened  as  firm  oa  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  You  may  be  sure,  out  of  breath  as  I  was,  I 
soon  began  to  smother.  This  feeling  of  suffocation 
became  so  intolerable,  that  I  struggled  with  the 
desperation  of  a  man  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
ghost  A  confusion  of  ideas  came  upon  me  all 
nt  once,  and  I  found  myself  sitting  upright  in  my 
catanda  in  the  old  hospital " 

Here  Tabor  paused. 

"  Then  it  was  all  a  dream  t"  said  I,  somewhat  dis- 
appointed. He  shook  his  head,  and  was  mysteri- 
ously silent  for  a  while. 
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Two  of  the  most  noticeable  books  in  American 
literature  on  the  score  of  a  certain  quaint  study 
of  natural  history  and  Boenery,  are  Mr.  Thoreau's 
volumes  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers, 
and  Ijfe  in  the  Woods.  The  author  is  a  humorist 
in  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of 
humors,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  where,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  and  in  the 
ei\]oyment  of  their  80ciety,he  leads,  if  we  may  take 
his  books  as  the  interpreter  of  his  career,  a  medi- 
tative philosophic  life. 


We  find  his  name  on  the  Harvard  list  of  gra- 
duates of  1887.  In  1849,  having  previously  been 
a  contributor  to  the  Dial,  and  occupied  himself 
in  school-keeping  and  trade  in  an  experimental 
way,  he  published  A  Week  an  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Eiwrs.  It  is  a  book  of  mingled  es- 
sa^  and  description,  occasionally  rash  and  con- 
ceited, in  a  certain  transcendental  affectation  of  ez- 
presBion  on  religious  subjects ;  but  in  many  other 
passages  remarkable  for  its  nicety  of  observation, 
and  acute  literary  and  moral  perceptions.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  A  journey  is  accomplished  in  the  month  of 
August,  1839,  descending  the  Conoc^rd  river,  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  to  the  Merrimao ;  then  as- 
cending the  latter  river  to  its  source:  thence 
backward  to  the  starting  point.  This  voyage  is 
performed  by  the  author  in  company  withhia 
brother,  in  a  boat  of  their  own  construction, 
which  is  variously  rowed,  pulled,  dragged,  or 
propelled  by  the  wind  along  the  flats  or  through 
the  canal ;  the  travellers  resting  at  night  under  a 
tent  which  they  carry  with  them«  The  record  is 
of  the  small  boating  adventures,  and  largely  of  the 
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reflections,  reo]  or  sappceed,  euggeeUd  bj  tbe 
moods  or  incidents  of  the  ws;.  There  are  a 
variety  of  illustrations  of  physical  geomphy,  the 
history  of  tbe  interesting  settlements  along  tbe 
way;  in  tJie  botanical  eicnrsions,  philosophioal 
siiecDiatiuns  and  literary  studies. 

The  autlior,  it  will  be  seen  tinm  the  date  of  his 
publication,  preserved  the  Horatiao  moxiin,  of 
brooding  over  his  reflections,  If  not  keeping  his 
copy,  tbe  approved  period  of  geatatioa  of  nine 

His  neit  book  was  pnblisbed  with  equal  delibe- 
ration. It  is  the  story  of  a  hnmor  of  Um  aathor, 
which  occupied  him  a.  term  of  two  years  and  two 
months,  commencing  in  March,  1845.  Waldm, 
"f-  or  Life  in  t/it  iToodt,  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1854.  The  oddity  of  its  record  attracted  univer- 
sal attention.  A  gentleman  and  scholar  retires 
one  morning  from  the  world,  stripe  himself  of 
all  superfluities,  and  with  a  borrowed  aie  and 
minimum  of  pecuniary  capital,  settlea  himself  as 
a  squatter  in  the  wood,  on  the  edge  of  a  New 
England  pond  near  Concord.  He  did  not  own 
the  land,  but  was  permitted  to  eiyoy  iL  He  fell- 
ed a  few  pines,  hewed  timbers,  and  for  boards 
boaght  out  the  shanty  of  James  Collins,  an  Irish 
laborer  on  the  odjncent  Fitehbnrg  railroad,  for 
the  snm  of  foar  dolLirs  twenty-five  cents.  He 
was  asrasted  in  tbe  raisinir  by  Emerson,  George 
W.  Curtis,  and  other  celebrities  of  ConcoH, 
whose  presence  gave  the  rafters  an  artistio  Bavor. 
Starting  early  in  the  spring,  be  secured  long  be- 
fore winter  by  tbe  labor  of  his  hands  "  a  tight 
shingled  and  plastered  house,  ten  feet  wide  by  fif- 
teen long,  and  eight  feet  posts,  with  a  garret  and 
a  closet,  a  large  window  on  each  side,  two  trap- 
doors, one  door  at  the  end,  and  a  brick  fire-place 
opposite."  Tbeeiactcoitof  the  houseisgiren; — 
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Iheae  arc  ill  tbe  materials  nteeptitig  tbe  timber, 
stoDis,  and  nnd,  vbich  I  claimed  by  s^Dsttet's  right. 
I  have  ilao  a  Mnali  wood-shed  adjoiiuDE,  made 
chiefly  of  the  staff  vhieh  was  left  afto-  boilding  tlie 

Tlie  reat  of  the  acooont  from  Ur.  Thorean's 
ledger  is  curious,  and  will  show  "  upon  what 
meats  this  same  Ctesar  fed,"  that  he  oame  to  in- 
terest tiie  poblio  so  greatly  in  hja  housekeeping: — 

By  lurveying,  earpentry,  and  day-labor  of  variiNia 
other  kinds  in  the  villsse  Id  the  tnvaa  while,  for  I 
have  as  many  trades  as  finsen,  I  had  eanied  {18  34. 
The  eipeaM  of  food  for  eight  mouths,  namely,  from 
July  4ch  to  March  lat.  the  time  -when  these  estimates 
were  made,  though  1  Uved  there  more  than  two 
yean, — not  collating  potatoes,  a  little  green  nnn, 
and  some  peas,  whi^  I  bad  raised,  nor  conaidering 
tbe  value  of  what  was  od  hand  at  the  last  date,  was 
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Yes,  I  did  eat  |8  74,  all  told ;  but  I  should  not 
tbns  unblushiiigly  publish  my  guilt,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  most  at  my  readers  were  equally  guilty 
with  myself,  and  tliat  their  deeds  would  look  no  bet- 
ter in  print.  The  next  year  I  sometimeB  taught  a 
mesa  of  fish  Tar  my  diuncr,  and  onoe  I  went  bo  bir  as 
to  slaughter  a  wmidehnck  which  ravaged  my  bean- 
field, — effect  his  transmigration,  as  a  Tartar  would 
say,— and  devour  him,  partly  for  experiment's  sake; 
but  though  it  afforded  tne  a  momentary  enjoyment, 
notwithstanding  a  mosky  flavor,  I  saw  that  the  loog- 
eet  use  would  not  make  that  a  good  practice,  how- 
ever it  might  seem  to  have  your  voodchucks  ready 
dressed  by  the  village  botcher. 

Clothing  and  some  incidental  expenses  within  tbe 
same  dates,  though  little  can  be  inferred  frran  thia 
item,  amounted  to 


So  that  all  the  pecuniary  outgoes,  exeoptii^  for 
washing  and  meoding,  which  for  tbe  most  part  wer« 
done  out  of  the  bouse,  aod  their  bills  have  not  yet 
been  received,— and  these  are  all  and  more  than  all 
the  ways  by  which  money  neeeaaarily  goes  out  i> 
Uiis  part  of  the  world, — were 
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I  address  myself  now  to  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  a  living  to  ret.  And  to  meet  this  1  liave  fgr 
farm  produce  sold 
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which  snbtracted  from  the  snm  of  the  outgoes  leaves 
a  balance  of  |SS  211  on  tbe  one  side,— this  b^ng 
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very  nearly  the  meana  with  vhich  I  started,  and  the 
measure  of  expeniee  to  be  inonrred, — and  on  the 
other,  beside  the  leisure  and  independence  and 
health  thus  secured,  a  comfortable  house  for  me  as 
long  as  I  chose  to  occupy  it 

He  had  nothing  further  to  do  after  his  "family 
baking,^'  which,  the  family  consisting  of  a  unit 
oould  not  have  been  large  or  have  come  round 
very  often,  than  to  read,  think,  and  observe.  Ho- 
mer appears  to  have  been  his  favorite  book.  The 
thinking  was  unlimited,  and  the  observation  that 
of  a  man  with  an  instinctive  tact  for  the  wonders 
of  natural  history.  He  sees  and  describes  insects, 
birds,  such  "small  deer"  as  approached  him, with 
a  felicity  which  would  have  gained  him  the  heart 
of  Izaak  Walton  and  Alexander  Wilson.  A  topo- 
n-aphical  and  hydrogn4>bical  survey  of  Walaen 
Pond,  is  as  faithful,  exact,  and  labored,  as  if  it  had 
employed  a  government  or  admiralty  oommis- 
sion. 

As  in  the  anthor^s  previous  work,  the  inmie- 
diate  incident  is  frequently  only  the  introduction 
to  higher  kernes.  The  realities  around  him  are 
occasionally  veiled  by  a  hazy  atmosphere  of  trans- 
cendental speculation,  through  which  the  essayist 
sometimes  stumbles  into  abysmal  depths  of  the 
bathetic.  We  have  more  pleasure,  however,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  shrewd  humors  of  this  modem 
contemplative  Jacques  of  the  forest,  and  his  fresh, 
nice  observation  of  books  and  men,  which  has 
occasionally  something  of  a  poetic  vein.  He  who 
would  acquire  a  new  sensation  of  the  world  about 
him,  would  do  well  to  retire  from  cities  to  the 
banks  of  Walden  pond ;  and  he  who  would  open 
his  eyes  to  the  opportunities  of  country  life,  in  its 
associations  of  fields  and  men,  may  loiter  with 
profit  along  the  author's  journey  on  the  Merri- 
mack, where  natural  history,  local  antiquities,  re- 
cords, and  traditioa,  are  exhausted  in  vitalizing 
the  scene. 

Who  should  come  to  my  lodge  this  morning  but  a 
true  Homeric  or  Paphlagonian  man,^he  had  so 
suitable  and  poetic  a  name  tliat  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
print  it  here, — a  Canadian,  a  wood-chopper  and  post 
maker,  who  can  hole  fifty  posts  in  a  day,  who  made 
his  last  supper  on  a  woodchuck  which  his  dog  caught. 
He,  too,  has  heard  of  Homer,  and,  "  if  it  were  not 
for  books,"  would  "not  know  what  to  do  rainy 
days,"  though  perhaps  he  has  not  read  one  wholly 
through  for  many  rainy  seasona  Some  priest  who 
could  pronounce  the  Greek  itself,  taught  him  to  read 
his  verse  in  the  Testament  in  his  native  parish  fnr 
awav ;  and  now  I  must  translate  to  him,  while  he 
holds  the  book,  Achilles'  reproof  to  Patroclus,  for 
his  sad  countenance. — **  Why  are  yon  in  tears,  Pa- 
troelu%  like  a  young  girlt " 

Or  hftve  joa  alone  heard  some  news  from  Phthiaf 
They  sar  that  MenoBtius  liTesyet,  son  of  Actor, 
And  Pefens  ItTea,  aoa  of  .Aacna,  among  the  Myrmidons. 
Either  of  whom  having  died,  we  should  greatly  grieve. 

He  says,  "  That's  good."  He  has  a  great  bundle  of 
white-oak  bark  under  his  arm  for  a  sick  man,  gather- 
ed this  Sunday  morning.  **  I  suppose  there's  no 
harm  in  going  after  such  a  thing  to-day,"  says  he. 
To  him  Homer  was  a  great  writer,  though  what  his 
writing  was  about  he  did  not  know.  A  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Vice 
and  disease,  which  cast  such  a  sombre  moral  hue 


over  the  world,  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  ezistenee 
for  him.  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
had  left  Canada  and  his  fathers  house  a  dozen  years 
before  to  work  in  the  States,  and  earn  money  to  buy 
a  farm  with  at  last,  perhaps  in  his  native  country. 
He  was  cast  in  the  coarsest  mould;  a  stout  but  slug- 
gish body,  yet  gracefully  carried,  with  a  thick  sun- 
burnt neck,  dark  bushy  hair,  and  dull  sleepy  blue 
eyes,  which  were  occasionally  lit  up  with  expression. 
He  wore  a  flat  gray  cloth  cap,  a  dingy  wool-colored, 
greatcoat,  and  cowhide  boota  He  was  a  great  con- 
sumer of  meat,  usually  carrying  his  dinner  to  his 
work  a  couple  of  miles  past  my  house, — ^for  he  chop- 
ped all  sunmier, — in  a  tin  pail ;  cold  meats,  often 
cold  woodchucks,  and  coflee  in  a  stone  bottle  which 
dangled  by  a  string  from  his  belt ;  and  sometimes  he 
offered  me  a  drink.  He  came  alone  early,  crossing 
my  beanfield,  though  without  anxiety  or  haste  to 
get  to  his  work,  sudi  as  Yankees  exhibit.  He  wasn't 
a-goinff  to  hurt  himself.  He  didn*t  care  if  he  only 
earned  his  board.  Frequently  he  would  leave  his 
dinner  in  the  bushes,  when  his  dog  had  caught  a 
woodchuck  by  the  way,  and  go  back  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  dress  it  and  leave  it  in  the  cellar  of  the  house 
where  he  boarded,  after  deliberating  first  for  half  an 
hour  whether  he  could  not  sink  it  in  the  pond  safely 
till  nightfall, — ^loving  to  dwell  long  upon  these 
themes.  He  would  say,  as  he  went  by  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  How  thick  the  pigeons  are  I  If  working  every 
day  were  not  my  trade,  I  could  get  all  the  meat  I 
should  want  by  hunting  pigeons,  woodchucks,  rab- 
bits, partridges, — by  gosh  I  I  could  get  all  I  should 
want  for  a  week  and  one  day." 

A  BATTLE  OF  Aim— FBOV  WALDBlf. 

One  day  when  I  went  out  to  my  wood-pile,  or  ra- 
ther my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed  two  large  nnts, 
the  one  red,  the  other  much  larger,  nearly  half  nn 
inch  long,  and  black,  fiercely  contending  with  one 
another.  Having  once  got  hold  they  never  let  go, 
but  struggled  and  wrestled  and  rolled  on  the  chips 
incessantly.  Looking  farther,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
tliat  the  cliips  were  covered  with  such  combatants, 
that  it  was  not  a  duellum,  but  a  helluiny  a  war  be- 
tween two  races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  asainst 
the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to  one  black. 
The  legions  of  these  Myrmidons  covered  all  the  hills 
and  vales  in  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and 
black.  It  was  the  oidy  battle  wnich  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever  trod  while  the 
battle  was  raging ;  internecine  war ;  the  red  repub- 
licans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  black  imperialists  on 
the  other.  On  every  side  they  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat,  yet  with^iut  any  noise  I  could  hear, 
and  human  solJiers  never  fought  so  resolutely.  I 
watched  a  couple  that  were  fast  locked  in  each 
other's  embraces,  in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the 
chips,  now  at  noon-day  prepared  to  fight  till  the 
sun  went  down,  or  life  went  out.  The  smaller  red 
champion  had  fastened  himself  like  a  vice  to  his  ad- 
versary's front,  and  through  all  the  tumblings  on 
tliat  field  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  caused 
the  other  to  go  by  the  board ;  while  the  stronger 
black  one  dashed  him  from  side  to  side,  and,  as  I  saw 
on  looking  nearer,  had  already  divested  him  of  seve- 
ral of  his  members.  They  fought  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  bull-dogs.  Neither  manifested  the  least 
disposition  to  retreat  It  was  evident  that  their 
battle-cry  was — ^Conquer  or  die.  In  the  mean  while 
there  came  along  a  single  red  ant  on  the  hill-side  of 
this  valley,  evidently  full  of  excitement,  who  either 
had  despatched  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part  in 
the  battle ;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost  none 
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of  his  limbs;  whose  mother  had  charged  him  to  re> 
turn  -vrith  his  shield  or  upon  it  Or  perchance  he 
was  some  Achilles,  who  nad  nourished  his  wrath 
aparty  and  had  now  come  to  avenge  or  rescue  his 
Patroclus.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from  a£ar 
— for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
red, — ^he  drew  near  with  rapid  pace  till  he  stood  on 
his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the  combatants; 
then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  sprang  upon  the 
black  warrior,  and  conunenoed  his  operations  near 
the  root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving  the  foe  to  select 
amonff  his  own  members ;  and  so  there  were  three 
united  for  life,  as  if  a  new  kind  of  attraction  had 
been  invented  which  put  all  other  locks  and  cements 
to  diame.  I  should  not  have  wondered  by  this  time 
to  find  that  they  had  their  respective  musical  bands 
stationed  on  some  eminent  chip,  and  playing  their 
national  airs  the  while,  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer 
the  dying  combatants  I  was  myself  excited  some- 
what even  as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  jou 
think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference.  And  certainly 
there  is  not  the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history, 
at  least,  if  in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear 
a  moment's  comparison  with  this,  whether  for  the 
numbers  ensaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroism  displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  camaffe  it 
was  an  Austeriitz  or  Dresden.  Concord  Fight  I  Two 
killed  on  the  patriots'  side,  and  Luther  Blanchard 
wounded  I  Why  here  every  ant  was  a  Buttrick, — 
"  Fire  1  for  God's  sake  fire  I  ''--and  thousands  shared 
the  fate  of  Davis  and  Hosmer.  There  was  not  one 
hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple they  fought  for,  as  much  os  our  ancestors,  and 
not  to  avoid  a  three-penny  tax  on  their  tea ;  and  the 
results  of  this  battle  will  be  as  important  and  memo- 
rable to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  nt  least 

I  took  up  the  chip  on  which  the  three  I  have  par- 
ticularly aescribed  were  struggling,  carried  it  into 
my  house,  and  placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on  my 
wmdow-flill,  in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Holding  a 
microscope  to  the  first-mentioned  red  ant,  I  saw  that, 
though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing  at  the  near  fore- 
leg of  his  enemy,  having  severed  his  remaining  feel- 
er, his  own  breast  was  all  torn  away,  exposing  what 
vitals  he  had  there  to  the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior, 
whose  breast-plate  was  apparently  too  thick  for  him 
to  pierce ;  and  the  dark  carbuncles  of  the  sufferer's 
eyes  shone  with  feroi-ity,  such  as  war  only  could  ex- 
cite. They  struggled  half  an  hour  longer  under  the 
tumbler,  and  when  I  looked  again  the  black  soldier 
had  severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  their  bodies, 
and  the  still  living  heads  were  hanging  on  either 
side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at  his  saddle-bow, 
still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened  as  ever,  and  he 
was  enaeavoring  with  feeble  struggles,  being  with- 
out feelers  and  with  only  the  remnant  of  a  leg,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  wounds,  to  divest  him- 
self of  them ;  which  at  length,  after  half  an  hour 
more,  he  accomplished.  I  raised  the  glass,  and  he 
went  off  over  the  window-sill  in  that  crippled  state. 
Whether  he  finally  survived  that  combat,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  nis  days  in  some  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  thought  that  his  indus- 
try would  not  be  worth  much  thereafter.  I  never 
learned  which  party  was  victorious,  nor  the  cause 
of  the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day  as  if  I 
had  had  my  feelings  excited  and  harrowed  by  wit- 
nessing the  struggle,  the  ferocity  and  carnage,  of  a 
human  battle  before  my  door. 

Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us  that  the  battles  of  ants 
have  lonff  been  celebrated  and  the  date  of  them  re- 
corded, though  they  say  that  Huber  is  the  only  mo- 
dem author  who  appears  to  have  witnessed  theno. 
"^neas  Sylvius,"  say  they,  "after  giving  a  very 


.  circumstantial  account  of  one  contested  with  great 
,  obstinacy  by  a  great  and  small  species  on  the  trunk 
of  a  pear  tree,"  adds  that  "  *  This  action  was  fought 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Nicholas  Pistoriensis  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  related  the  whole  history  of  the  battle  with  the 
:  greatest  fidelity.      A  similar  engagement  between 
I  ^preat  and  small  ants  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Hagnuo, 
in  which  the  small  ones,  beine  victorious,  are  said  to 
I  have  buried  the  bodies  of  their  own  soldiers,  but  left 
those  of  their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birdsL 
This  event  happened  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  Christiem  the  Second  from  Sweden."    The 
battle  which  I  witnessed  took  place  in  the  Presidency 
of  Polk,  five  years  before  the  passage  of  Webslers 
Fugitive-Slave  Bill 

ARTHUB  CLXYELAVD  OOZB. 

Arthttr  CLsyRLAND  CozB  is  the  son  of  the  Rey. 
Samuel  H.  Coxe,  of  Brooklyn,  the  author  of 
Quakerism^  not  Chriitianity ;  Jnternsui,  Memo- 
Table  and  Utrfuly  from  Diary  and  Memory^  re- 
produced;  and  other  publications.  He  was  bom  at 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  May  10,  1818.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  is  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Cleveland,  an  early  poet  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Febraaiy 
8, 1744.  His  father,  a  mis^sionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  dying  when 
the  son  was  bnt  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  latter 
received  few  educational  advantages.  He,  how- 
ever, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  produced  a  descrip- 
tive poem,  The  Philosopher  and  Boy^  of  some 
merit.  He  soon  after  became  a  Congregational 
minister.  In  1776  he  published  a  poem  on 
Slavery^  in  blank  verse.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  satirical  poems  directed  against  the 
Jeffersonians.  He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of 
September,  1816.* 

Hr.  Coxe  was  prepared  for  college  under  the 
private  tuition  or  Professor  George  Bush.  He 
entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  in  1888.  During  his  fresh- 
man year  he  wrote  a  poem,  The  Progrete  ofAm" 
Htlon^  and  in  1887  published  Adtent^  a  Mystery^ 
a  ]X)em  after  the  manner  of  the  religions  dramas 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1888  appeared  Athwold^ 
a  Romaunt^  and  Saint  Jonathan^  the  Lay  of  the 
Scald^  designed  as  the  commencement  of  a  semi- 
hnmorous  poem,  in  the  Don  Juan  style. 

Mr.  Coze  soon  nfter  became  a  student  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  While 
at  this  institution  he  delivered  a  poem,  Atha- 
naeuni,  before  tlie  Alumni  of  Washington  College, 
Hartford,  at  the  Commencement  in  1840.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  Chrietian  Ballade^  a 
collection  of  poems,  suggested  for  the  most  part 
by  the  holy  seasons  and  services  of  his  church. 
Five  editions  of  this  popular  volume  have  since 
appeared. 

Mr.  Coxe  was  ordained  deacon  in  July,  1841, 
and  in  the  August  following  became  rector  of  St. 
Anne^s  church,  Morrisania,  where  he  wrote  his 
poem  HaiUoween^  privately  printed  in  1842.  He 
was  next  called  to  St.  John^s  church,  at  Hart- 
ford. During  his  residence  at  that  place  he  pub- 
lished, in  1845,  Saul^  a  Mystery^  a  dramatic  poem 
of  much  greater  length  than  his  Advent^  but,  like 
that  production,  modelled  on  the  early  reUgiona 
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plays.    He  is  at  present  rector  of  Grace  chnroh, 
Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  his  poetical  yolnmes  Mr.  Coxe 
has  published  Sermons  on  Doctrine  and  Duty, 
preaoned  to  the  parishioners  of  8t.  John^s  church, 
Hartford,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Church 
Beview  and  other  periodicals.  He  has  also 
transhited  a  work  of  the  Abbe  Laborde,  on  the 
ImpamHlity  of  the  Immcusulate  Conception  aa  an 
Article  of  Faith^  with  notes. 

OLD  mKRT. 

Jtaster  JFmk,  1S40. 

Thy  0er7»nt8  thlak  apon  her  itoaes,  and  it  piUeth  them  to 
8«e  her  in  the  dost — PeaUer. 

The  Paschal  moon  is  ripe  to-night 

On  fair  Manhada'B  bay, 
And  soft  it  falls  on  Hobioken, 

As  where  the  Saviour  lay ; 
And  beams  beneath  whose  paly  shine 

Kile's  troubling  angel  flew, 
Show  many  a  blood-besprinkled  door 

Of  our  passover  too. 

But  here,  where  many  an  holy  year 

It  shone  on  arch  and  aisle. 
What  means  its  cold  and  silver  ray 

On  dust  and  ruined  pile? 
Oh,  whereas  the  consecrated  porch. 

The  sacred  liiitel  where, 
And  Where's  that  antique  steeple's  height 

To  bless  the  moonlight  air? 

I  seem  to  miss  a  mother's  face 

In  this  her  wonted  home ; 
And  linger  in  the  green  churchyard 

As  round  that  mother's  tomb. 
Old  Trinity !  thou  too  art  gone  I 

And  in  thine  own  blest  bound, 
They've  laid  thee  low,  dear  mother  church. 

To  rest  in  holy  ground  I 

The  vaulted  roof  that  trembled  oft 

Above  the  chauuted  psalm ; 
The  quaint  old  altar  where  we  owned 

Our  very  Paschal  Lamb ; 
The  chimes  that  ever  in  the  tower 

Like  seraph-music  sung, 
And  held  me  spell-bound  in  the  way 

When  I  was  very  young ; — 

The  marble  monuments  within ; 

The  'scutcheons,  old  und  rich ; 
And  one  bold  bishop's  efiigy 

Above  the  chancel-niche ; 
The  mitre  and  the  legend  there 

Beneath  the  colored  pane ; 
All  these— thou  knewest,  Paschal  moon, 

But  ne'er  shalt  know  again  1 

And  thou  wast  shining  on  this  spot 

That  hour  the  Saviour  rose ! 
But  oh,  its  look  that  Easter  mom. 

The  Saviour  only  knowa 
A  thousand  years — and  'twas  the  same, 

And  half  a  thousand  more ; 
Old  moon,  what  mystic  chronicles, 

Thou  keepesty  of^^this  shore  1 

And  so,  till  good  Queen  Anna  reigned, 

It  was  a  heathen  sward : 
But  when  they  made  its  virgin  tur( 

An  altar  to  the  Lord, 
With  holy  roof  they  covered  it; 

And  when  Apostles  came, 
They  claimed,  for  Christ,  its  battlements, 

And  took  it  in  God's  name. 
TOL.  n. — 42 


Then,  Paschal  moon,  this  sacred  spot 

No  more  thy  magic  felt, 
Till  flames  brought  down  the  holy  place, 

Where  our  forefathers  knelt : 
Again,  'tis  down — the  grave  old  pile ; 

That  mother  church  sublime  I 
Look  on  its  roofless  floor,  old  moon. 

For  'tis  thy  last— last  time ! 

Ay,  look  with  smiles,  for  never  there 

Shines  Paschal  moon  agen, 
Till  breaks  the  Earth's  great  Eastexnlay 

O'er  all  the  graves  of  men  I 
So  wane  away,  old  Paschal  moon. 

And  come  next  year  as  bright ; 
Eternal  rock  shall  welcome  thee. 

Our  faith's  devoutest  light! 

They  rear  old  Trinity  once  more: 

And,  if  ye  weep  to  sec. 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house 

Thrice  glorious  shall  be ! 
Oh  lay  its  deep  foundations  strong. 

And,  yet  a  nttle  while, 
Our  Paschal  Lamb  himself  shall  come 

To  light  its  hallowed  aisle. 

BS  8TAJn>BTB  AT  THB  DOOB  ASD   KHOOXXTH. 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

list, — ^thy  bosom  door  I 
How  it  knocketh— knocketh— knooketh, 

Knocketh  evermore! 
Say  not 't  is  thy  pulse  is  beating: 

Tis  thy  heart  of  sin ; 
Tis  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth — 
"  Rise,  and  let  me  in." 

Death  comes  on  with  reckless  footsteps, 

To  the  hall  and  hut : 
Think  you.  Death  will  tarry,  knocking, 

Where  the  door  is* shut? 
Jesus  waiteth,  waiteth,  waiteth — 

But  the  door  is  fast; 
Grieved  away  thy  Saviour  goeth ; 

Death  breaks  in  at  last !  / 

Then,  'tis  time  to  stand  entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in ; 
At  the  f^te  of  heaven  beaung, 

Waihiig  for  thy  sin. 
Nay, — alas,  thou  guilty  creature  I 

Hast  thou  then  forffot  ? 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

Now  he  knows  thee  not. 

THE  V0LVKTBSa*8  JfASGB. 

Mprch — march — march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride,  every  tramp, 

Every  footfall  is  nearer, 
And  dimmer  each  lamp. 

As  darkness  grows  (uearer: 
But  ho !  how  they  march. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead  I 

March — ^march — ^march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread* 
Ho-ho !  how  they  laugh, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
How  they  whirl,  how  they  trip, 

How  they  smile,  how  they  aaXty, 
How  blithesome  they  skip. 

Going  down  to  the  valley! 
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Oh  ho  I  how  they  march, 
Making  sounds  aa  they  tread ; 

Ho-hol  how  they  skip. 
Going  down  to  the  dead  I 

March — march — ^march  I 

Earth  groans  as  they  tread ; 
Each  can-ies  a  skull, 

Going  down  to  the  dea<ll 
Every  stride — every  stamp, 

Every  footfall  is  bolder ; 
Tis  a  skeleton's  tramp. 

With  a  skull  on  his  shoulder. 
But  ho  I  how  he  steps 

With  a  high  tossing  head, 
That  clay-covered  hone, 

Going  down  to  the  dead  1 

JOHN  STSINFOBT  KIDNEY 

Is  the  author  of  a  volume,  Catawba  Riv&r^  and 
Other  Poem,  published  in  1847.  He  is  a  dergj-- 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  settled 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  He  was  bom 
in  1819,  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  where  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was 
educated  partly  at  Union  College,  and  gave  some 
attention  to  the  law  before  entering  the  church 
through  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Greneral 
Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  for  a  time  rector  of  a  parish  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  afterwards  in  Salem,  N.  J. 

His  verses  show  an  individual  temperament, 
and  the  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  thinkor. 

OOn  TN  THS  MOONUOHT. 

Come  in  the  moonlight — eome  in  the  cold, 
Snow-covered  the  earth, 
Yet  O,  how  inviting  I 
Come— O  come  I 

Come,  ye  sad  lovers,  friends  who  have  parted, 
Lonely  and  desolate, 
All  h«»vy-hearted  ones, 
Come— O  come  I 

Come  to  the  beauty  of  frost  in  the  silence, 
Cares  may  be  loosened. 
Loves  be  forgotten, — 
Come — 0  come  I 

Deep  is  the  sky ; — ^pearl  of  the  morning, 
Rose  of  the  twilight, 
Lost  in  its  blueiiess. 
Come — O  come  I 

Jjook  up  and  shudder ;  see  the  lone  moon 
like  a  sad  cherub 
Passing  the  clouds. 
Come— O  come ! 

Lo!  she  is  weeping ; — tears  in  the  heaven 
Twinkle  and  tremble. 
Tenderest  sister  I 
Come — O  come  I 

Keen  is  the  air ; — ^keener  the  sparkles 
Sprinkling  the  snow-drift, 
Glancing  and  glittering, 
Come— 0  cornel 

Look  to  the  earth — ^from  earth  to  her  sister, 
See  which  is  brightest  I 
Both  white  as  the  angels  I 
Come— O  come  I 

Robed  in  the  purity  heaven  hath  seot  har, 
Gone  are  the  gpiilt-staina— 
Drowned  in  the  holiness. 
Come — 0  come  I 


Grief  hath  no  wailing  :^Raptiire  is  ailent 
Colder  and  purer 
Freezes  the  spirit  I 
Come — 0  come  I 

OEOBOE  H.  OOLTOK 

Gborob  Hookeb  Colton,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Colton,  was  bom  at  Westford,  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1818. 
He  was  graduated,  with  a  high  rank  in  his  dass, 
at  Yale  College,  in  1840.  In  the  &11  of  the  same 
year,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Hartford,  he 
determined  to  write  a  poem  on  the  Indian  Wars, 
in  which  the  newly  elected  President,  Greneral 
Harrison,  had  been  engaged.  It  was  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Inauguration,  but,  the 
plan  ex]}andinff  as  the  author  proceeded,  was  not 
published  until  the  spring  of  1842. 

The  poem,  Teewnteh,  or  the  West  Thirty  Yean 
Since,  is  in  nine  cantos,  in  the  octosyllabic  mea- 
sure and  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  usual 
ordinary  felicities  of  illustration  bestowed  upon 
this  okuss  of  compositions  in  America,  of  which 
many  have  been  produced  with  little  racoess. 

In  1842  Mr.  Colton  also  prepared,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  accumulated  during  the 
progress  of  his  poem,  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the 
Indians,  which  were  delivered  in  various  places 
during  1842  and  1848. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  he  delivered  a  poem  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Yale  College. 

In  January,  1845,  he  published  the  first  number 
of  the  American  Whig  Keview,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine of  politics  and  literature,  under  his  editorship. 
Mr.  Colton  entered  upon  this  important  enterprise 
with  great  energy,  securing  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  politicians  and  authors  of  the'oonntry  as 
its  frien(is  and  contributors.  He  edited  the  woric 
with  judgment,  wrote  constantly  for  its  pages,  and 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  fair  measure  of  socoess, 
when  he  was  seized  in  November,  1847,  by  a 
violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  first  of  December  following.* 

PHUaP  SOHAFF.  '^ 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  of  Theology  in  tha 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  of  other  theological  works, 
which  have  received  considerable  attention  in 
America,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was 
bom  at  Coire  (Chur),  Canton  Graubundten, 
January  1, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  his  native  city,  afterwards  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  Universities  of  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  He  received  his  degree  in 
1841,  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  sub- 
seqnenUy  (1854)  presented  him  the  Diploma  of 
D-D.  honoris  caus^  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
early  college  life,  he  travelled  for  nearly  two 
years  through  Germany,  Svritzeriand,  France,  and 
Italy,  as  tutor  of  a  young  Prussian  nobleman. 
In  1842  he  became  a'leoturer  on  tJieology  in  the 
Universitjr  of  Berlin,  after  having  gone  throu^ 
the  examination  of  public  academic  teadiers.  In 
1848,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  as  professor 
of  Church  History  and  Exegesis  to  the  Theologi- 
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oal  Seminary  at  UeroeisbiirK,  Pcntiflylrania,  from 
the  Synod  of  the  Oemian  Re&irmed  Church  of 
the  UDite<l  States,  on  the  recomtnendatioDB  of  Dm. 
Neander,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuclc,  Midler,  Kriim- 
maclier,  and  others,  who  hail  been  consulted 
about  a  aaitable  rejireeentative  of  Oermsn  Evaii- 
gelicol  Theology  for  America.  Iq  the  spritig  of 
1644  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  aome  mooths'  travel 
in  Soothem  Qermony,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
England,  he  eroded  the  Atlantic  and  aooa  ide:iti- 
fied  himaelf  with  Amerioan  interests. 

He  had  since  been  engaged  in  t^achinj;  the 
variona  branches  of  ezegetioal  and  historical 
theology  at  Mercersburg,  both  In  the  German 
and  Eni;lish  Innguages,  with  the  eioeption  of  the 
year  ISo-l,  which  he  spent  on  a  visit  to  liis 
friends  in  Europe. 

The  Church  Hkttiiry  of  Dr.  Schatf  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  thorough  and  apjiarently  eibaustiTe 
learning,  for  \U  clear  style  uiid  somewhat  arti^itic 
gronpinga,  for  its  union  of  doctrinal  persistency 
with  philoMphical  enlargement.  His  posiiion  is 
that  of  strong  supernatnralisni,  with  great 
emuhasia  npon  the  oharuh  organism,  and  the 
bigli  Lutheran  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  which  is 
eaved  from  Calvinism  by  tlie  decided  high  church 
view  of  the  sacraments. 

His  life  of  Aogustine  is  a  Bcholarlike  and  philo- 
sophical development  of  the  great  saint's  doctrinal 
positions  from  bis  eiporienoa  and  life.* 

Marshall  College,  witli  which,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin,  Dr.  Schaff 
held  the  Professorahtp  of  .^4thetios  and  German 
Literature,  was  first  situated  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  Co.  Pa.,  and  was  founded  under  a 
charter  from  the  Legialnture  of  Pennsylvania  in 
16S5.  It  sprang  originally  out  of  the  high  aohool 
attached  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
German  Reformed  Clmrcli,  and  is  in  intimate 
union  with  that  institution.  By  an  act  of  the  ', 
Btate  in  ISoO,  it  was  united  with  Franklin  College  i 
at  I^ncaster,  and  in  1853  was  removed  to  that  ' 
places  the  new  institution  bearing  the  title  frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College. 

AdolphuB  L.  Koepiien,  author  of  a  aeries  of 
lectures  on  Geography  and  History,  and  a  valu»- 
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5.  UlaiarvarUw  ApnMollg  Omrch,  vltb  aasnanl  Intro- 
dDeChm  taChDnh  HIRur}'.  FInl  Qermui  adltlun.  Uer»ra- 
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ble  publication  on  the  snbject,  is  Professor  of 

German  Literature,  .lEsthetics,  and  History,  in  this 
institntiou. 

Dr.  Nevin,  the  associate  of  Professor  Schaff,  is 
alse  the  author  of  a  work  on  TA«  Mystical 
Pr«»ene«^  a  VindUathn  of  the  BeformtA  or  OaU 
tiiiittie  Doetrine  of  the  Holy  Eaeharut,  and  other 
theological  writings  of  the  school  of  divinity  to 
which  he  is  attached,  and  of  wlilch  the  Mercers- 
burg Review,  comwenceU  in  January,  1849,  has 
been  the  organ. 

JAlCEa  BtJSaELL  LOWELL 

Is  the  descendant  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
which  has  long  held  important  stations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  ancestor,  Percival  Lowell,  settl»l 
in  the  town  of  Newbury  in  1689.  .  His  grand- 
father, John  Lowell,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
member  of  Congreae  and  of  the  ciinventiou  which 
formed  the  first  consTtitation  of  Mas^chosetts. 
His  fatlier  is  Charles  Lowe!!,  the  venerable  pastor 
of  the  West  Church  in  Boston ;  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robert  T.  Sjtcnce  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind  and 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of 
acquiring  languages.* 


y<(2.i..~.<Mu- 


James  Rtiasell  Lowell,  who  is  named  after  his 

father's  maternal  grandfather.  Judge  James  Rus- 
sell, of  Cbariestown,waBbomatlheconntry-soat 
of  Elmwood,  the  present  residence  of  the  family, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass^  February  22,  1819.  He 
was  educated  in  the  town,  and  in  1888  received 
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his  degree  at  Harvard.  Ilis  fir^^t  prodaction  in 
print,  a  class  poem,  appeared  at  this  time.  This 
was  8urceede<1,  in  1841,  by  a  collection  of  poems 
— A  Yearns  Life.  It  was  marked  by  a  youthful 
delicacy  and  sensibility,  with  a  leaning  to  tran- 
scendental expression,  but  teeming  witli  proofs 
of  the  poetic  nature,  particularly  in  a  certain  vein 
of  tenderness.  In  January,  1843,  he  commenced, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Carter, 
the  publication  of  The  Pioneer,  a  Literary  and 
Critical  Magaaine^  which,  though  published  in 
the  form  of  a  fashionable  illustrated  magazine, 
was  of  too  fine  a  oast  to  be  successful.  But  three 
monthly  numbers  were  issued :  thoy  contained 
choice  articles  from  Poe,  Neal,  Hiiwthonie,  Par- 
sons, D  wight,  and  others,  including  the  editors. 
This  unsuccessful  speculation  was  an  episode  in  a 
brief  career  at  the  bar,  which  Mr.  Lowell  soon 
relinquished  for  a  literary  life.  The  reception  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  first  poetic  volume  had  been  favora- 
ble, and  encouraged  the  author's  next  adventure, 
a  volume  containing  the  Legend  of  Bnttany^  Mis- 
cellaneoue  Poeme  and  Sonnets^  in  1844.  There 
was  a  rapid  advance  in  art  in  these  pages,  and  a 
profounder  study  of  passion.  The  leiiding  poem 
is  such  a  story  as  would  have  engaged  tlie  heart 
of  Shelley  or  Keats.  A  country  maiden  is  be- 
trayed and  murdered  by  a  knightly  lover.  Her 
corpse  is  concealer!  behind  the  church  altar,  and 
the  guilty  presence  made  known  on  a  festival  day 
by  a  voice  demanding  baptism  for  the  unborn 
babe  in  its  embrace.  The  murderer  is  struck 
with  remorse,  and  ends  his  days  in  repentance. 
The  story  thus  outlined  is  delicately  told,  and  its 
repulsiveness  overcome  by  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  feeling  with  which  it  is  invested  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  heroine  Margaret.  The  poem  in 
blank  verse  entitled  PrometheuA^  which  followed 
the  legend  in  the  volume,  afforded  new  proof  of 
the  author's  ability.  It  is  mature  in  thought  and 
expression,  and  instinct  with  a  lofty  imagination. 
The  prophecy  of  the  triumph  of  love,  humanity, 
and  civilization,  over  the  brute  and  sensual 
power  of  Jove,  is  a  fine  modem  improvement  of 
the  old  fable.  The  apologue  of.  Ehaeua  is  also  in 
a  delicate,  classical  spirit. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Lowell  gave  the  public  a 
volume  of  prose  essays — a  series  of  critical  and 
(esthetic  Oonversatiana  on  eome  of  the  Old  Poets^ 
Chaucer  and  the  dramatists  Chapman  and  Ford 
being  the  vehicles  for  introducing  a  Hberal  stock 
of  reflections  on  life  and  literature  generally.  It 
is  a  book  of  essays,  displaying  a  subtle  know- 
ledge of  English  literature,  to  which  the  form  of 
dialogue  is  rather  an  incumbrance. 

Another  series  of  Poems^  containing  the  spirit 
of  the  author's  previous  volume,  followed  in 
1848.  About  the  same  time  appeared  7%0  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfaly  founded  on  a  legend  of  a  search 
for  the  San  Greal.  The  knight  in  his  dream  dis- 
covers charity  to  the  suffering  to  be  the  holy 
cup. 

As  a  diversion  to  the  pursuit  of  sentimental 
poetry,  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  close  of  the  year  sent 
forth  a  rhyming  estimate  of  contemporaries  in 
a  Fable  for  CriHce,  which,  though  not  witiiout 
some  puerilities,  contains  a  series  of  sharply 
drawn  portraits  in  felicitous  verse. 

The  Biglow  Papers,  edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  Olossa/ry,  and  Copious  Index,  complete 


the  record  of  this  busy  year.  The  book  purports 
to  be  written  by  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Jaalam  and  (prospective) 
Member  of  many  Literary,  Learned,  and  Scientific 
Societies.  It  is  cast  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  is 
quite  an  artistic  product  in  that  peculiiu'  lingo. 
The  subject  is  an  exposure  of  the  political  pre- 
tences and  shifts  which  accompanied  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  satire  being  directed  against 
war  and  slavery.  It  is  original  in  style  and  pun- 
gent in  effect. 

This  is  Mr.  LowelPs  last  published  volume,  his 
time  liaving  been  since  occupied  in  a  residence 
abroad,  though  he  has  occasionally  written  for 
the  North  American  Review,  Putnam's  Magazine, 
and  other  journals,  and  was  for  a  time  a  stated 
contributor  to  the  Anti-slavery  Standard. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1844,  to  Mjss 
Maria  White,  of  Watertown,  a  lady  whose  lite- 
rary genius,  as  exhibited  in  a  posthumous  vo- 
lume privately  printed  by  her  husband  in  1855, 
deserves  a  record  in  these  pages.  She  was  bom 
July  8,  1821,  and  died  October  27,  1868.  We 
quote  from  the  memorial  volume  alluded  to, 
which  is  occupied  with  a  few  delicately  simple 
poems  of  her  composition,  chiefly  divided  be- 
tween records  of  foreign  travel  and  domestic 
pathos,  this  touching  expression  of  resignation : — 


▲LPXHl  8HXKF— ADDSB88SD  TO  ▲  FBIETD  ATO  TBS  LOSS 

OF  ▲  CaiLD.  ^ 

When  on  my  ear  your  loss  wos  knelled. 

And  tender  sympathy  upbarst, 
A  little  spring  m>m  memory  welled. 

Which  ouee  had  quenched  my  bitter  thirst. 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 

A  portion  of  its  mild  rehef, 
That  it  might  be  a  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grie£ 


After  our  child's- untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death, 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

And  friends  came  round,  with  us  to  weep 

Her  little  spirif  s  swift  remove, 
The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care, 
Soon  crop  the  meadows'  tender  prime. 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare. 
The  Shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb 

To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  gpreen. 
That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean. 
And  down  through  mist  uie  sunbeams  sUdeL 

But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try. 

Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings. 
And  seared  below  ttie  pastures  Ue, 

Till  in  his  arms  his  lambs  he  takes. 

Along  the  dizq^  ver;^  to  go. 
Then,  heedless  of  the  nits  and  breaks. 

They  follow  on  o'er  rook  and  snow. 

And  in  those  pastures,  lifted  fair. 
More  dewy-soft  than  lowland  mead. 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care. 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  Nature  breathed. 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south-wind  free 
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0*er  frozen  brooks,  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision,  through  the  night 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway 

Of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  height, 
Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way, 

Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep, 
While,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

Sounded  that  voice  alone  the  deei>, 
Saying,  **  Arise  and  follow  me. 

It  is  to  the  death  of  Maria  Lowell,  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  Mr.  Longfellow  alludes  in  his  poem 
published  in  Putnam^s  Magazine  in  April,  1854, 
entitled 

TH>  TWO  ANOSU. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life,  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o*er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath. 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 
Alike  their  features  nnd  their  robes  of  white ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way, 
Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed, 

*'  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest  I 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels. 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock. 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 
The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nameless  ngony, 
The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain. 

That  oft  before  had  filled  and  haunted  me. 
And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  1  heard  God's  voice, 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
**  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Ufe,**  he  said. 
And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 
On  his  celestial  emoossy  he  sped. 

Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend  I  and  not  at  mine, 
The  anffel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Ihen  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin, 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God !  If  he  but  wave  his  hand. 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  nnd  loud, 

mi  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  I  he  looks  bock  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  his  measengers  to  shut  the  doorf 

In  1854  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute  on  English 
Poetry,  including  the  old  ballad  writers  Chaucer, 
Pope,  and  others,  to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
They  were  marked  by  an  acute  critical  spirit  and 
enlirened  by  wit  and  fancy. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  edited  the  poems  of  Andrew 


Marvell  and  Donne  in  the  series  of  Messrs.  Little 
&  Brown ^s  standard  edition  of  the  English  poets. 
Early  in  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  Belles 
Lettres  professorship  lately  held  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow in  Harvard  College,  with  the  privilege  of 
passing  a  preliminary  year  in  Europe  before 
entering  on  its  duties. 

MAikOAiiirr— raoH  Tm  lbosvd  of  BRRTAirr. 

Fair  as  a  sununer  dream  was  Margaret, — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  soul  might  start 

Musing  of  old  loves  wnile  the  moon  doth  set : 
Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her  heart. 

Though  like  a  natural  golden  coronet 
It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless  art, 

Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  fain  have  lent 

To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  ornament. 

His  lovcd-one's  eyes  could  poet  ever  speak. 
So  kind,  so  dewy,  and  so  deep  were  hers, — 

But,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrase  too  weak, 
Tlieir  glad  reflectioji  in  his  spirit  blurs ; 

As  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolve  and  break 
Out  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs. 

Like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to  bless 

The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 

She  dwelt  for  ever  in  a  region  bright. 
Peopled  with  living  fHucles  of  her  own, 

Where  nought  could  come  but  visions  of  delight, 
f'ar,  far  uloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan ; 

A  summer  cloud  thrilled  through  with  rosy  light. 
Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone. 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edge  from  some  uusetting  sun. 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is  poor, — 
God  blesses  want  with  larger  sympathies, — 

Love  enters  gladliest  at  the  humble  door. 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his  eyes ; — 

So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore. 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience  wise. 

For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's  child, 

A  lily  chauce-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 

There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  its  fragrant  bosom-secret  knew, 

Nor  any  but  to  her  would  freely  yield 
Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root  and  grew ; 

Nature  to  her  glowed  ever  new-revealed. 
All  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning  dew. 

And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet  eyes 

That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 

O,  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  liffht. 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  added  glow, 

To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight, 
And  part  of  memory's  best  contentment  growl 

O,  how  her  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's  right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome  go, 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 

Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  chosen  home ! 

None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straightway  thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  country  cheer. 

And  into  each  one's  heart  was  freshly  brought 
What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of  year 

So  was  her  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights  and  forest  lere ; 

Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 

Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  spring  than  she. 

'ax  nroDBn  xh  ▲  bailboad  oam. 

He  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stuff 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 
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And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
His  hrook-like  songs  whom  glory  never  weaned 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-like,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard, 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slayish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  uuth  more  pure  and  strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thonght,  these  men  will  csrry  hence 
Prompting  their  former  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  lt>ve. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side, 
Freely  among  his  children  all. 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
Wherein  some  grains  may  falL 

Til  ere  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life. 
Which  burst,  unlooked-for,  into  high-souled  deeds. 
With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear  flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss. 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die. 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 
The  angel  heart  of  roan. 

And  thus,  among  the  untaught  poor. 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  nome. 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O,  mighty  brothereoul  of  man, 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high. 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity  1 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  besin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul. 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole : 

In  his  broad  breast  the  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  many's  tongue. 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling,— wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid. 
And,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glorified 
A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray  who  deems 
That  every  hope,  which  rises  and  gprows  broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse  streams 
From  the  great  h^ut  of  God. 

Gk>d  wills,  roan  hopes:  in  common  souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined. 
Till  from  the  poet's  ton|^ue  the  message  rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  {far 
To  the  Uves  of  coarsest  men. 


It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in 
Once  in  a  century  ;— 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line. 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art. 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day. 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


TBB  ri 


SHOW  TALL 


The  snow  had  b^un  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearL 

From  sheds,  new-roofed  with  Carrara, 
Came  chanticleer's  muffled  crow. 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down. 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birda 

Like  brown  leaves  whu'ling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood. 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,  **  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  t  * 

And  I  told  of  the  good  Allfather 
Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snowfall. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  hi^ 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  woet 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"  The  snow  that  husheth  all. 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall  ?  ** 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  hei; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  eiven  to  her  uster 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

IBS   OOUBTIV\ 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown. 
An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. , 

An]  there  sot  Haldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

Agin'  tiie  ehimbly  crooknecks  hong. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  old  queen's  arm  thei  gran'ther  Young 

Feteh^  back  from  Concord  boated. 
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Tlie  wanirat  logs  shot  sparkleB  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 
An'  leetle  fires  aanced  all  aboat 

The  chiny  on  the  dreaser. 

The  very  room,  coe  she  was  in, 
Looked  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'. 

An'  she  looked  full  as  rosy  amn 
£s  th'  apples  she  was  peehn'. 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it,  tn, 

Araspin*  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  leelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pitypat, 

Bat  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

WILLIAM  W.  8T0BY, 

The  poet  and  artist,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Story.  He  was  bom  in  Salem,  February  19, 
1819.  He  became  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1838,  and  applied  himself  diligently,  under  his 
father^s  auspices,  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
was  a  ft'equent  contributor,  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  the  Boston  Miscellany,  edited  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Hale,  in  1842.  In  bis  legal  career  he  published 
Eeports  of  Oases  argued  and  determined  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  First 
Cireuit,  2  vols.  Boston,  1842-5,  and  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts  not  under  Seal^  Boston, 
1844. 

In  the  last  year  he  delivered  the  Phi  Beta 
Eappa  poem  at  Harvard,  Nature  and  Art,  an  in- 
dication of  the  tastes  which  were  to  govern  his 
fliture  life. 

His  single  volume  of  Poems  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Little  and  Brown  in  1847.  They  are  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  of  a 
quick  susceptibility  to  impredsiona  of  the  ideal. 

In  1851  Mr.  Story  discharged  an  honorable 
debt  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  diligently  prepared  volumes  of 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joneph  Story,  a  ftill,  ge- 
nial biography,  written  with  enthusiasm  and 
fidelity. 

It  was  at  this  period,  or  earlier,  that  Mr.  Story 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  art,  in  which 
he  has  achieved  much  distinction  as  a  sculptor. 
He  has  resided  for  some  time  in  Italy.  Among 
his  works,  as  an  artist,  are  on  admired  statue  of  his 
father,  and  various  busts  in  marble,  including  one 
of  his  friend  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell.  He  has  modelled 
a  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
and  other  works.  Besides  achieving  success  in 
these  varied  pursuits  of  law,  letters,  and  art,  Mr. 
Story  is  an  accomplished  musician. 

OKIXJyHOOII. 

Along  mv  wall  in  golden  splendor  stream 

The  morning  rays. 
As  when  they  woke  me  from  the  happy  dream 

Of  childish  days. 

Then  every  morning  brought  a  sweet  surprise, — 

When  I  was  younff— 
Even  as  a  lark,  that  carou  to  the  skies, 

My  spirit  sung. 

To  lie  with  early<.wakened  eyes,  and  hear 

The  busy  clock, 
While  through  onr  lauffhter,  sounded  shrilly  clear 

The  crowing  cock- 


To  count  the  yellow  bars  of  light,  that  fell 

Through  the  closed  blind. 
Was  joy  enough — O,  strange  and  magic  spell  I 

A  guileless  mind. 

The  cares  of  day  have  thickened  round  me  since— 

The  morning  brings 
Work,  duties— and  that  wondering  innocence 

Hath  taken  wings. 

Dear  were  those  thoughtless  hours,  whose  sunny 
change 

Had  gleams  of  heaven ! 
But  dearer  Duty's  ever-widening  range, 

Which  lliought  hath  given  I 

mOMIOBT. 

Midnight  in  the  sleeping  city  I     Clanking  hammers 

beat  no  more ; 
For  a  space  the  hum  and  tumult  of  the  busy  day  are 

o'er. 

Streets  are  lonely  and  deserted,  where  the  sickly 

lamplights  glare, — 
And  the  step  of  some  late  passer  only  break  the 

silence  there. 

Round  the  grim  and  dusky  houses,  gloomy  shadows 

nestling  cower, 
Night  hath  stifled  life's  deep  humming  into  slumber 

for  an  hour. 

Sullen  furnace  fires  are  glowing  over  in  the  suburbs 

far, 
And  the  lamp  in  many  a  homestead  shineth  like  an 

earthly  star. 

O'er  the  hushed  and  sleeping  city,  in  the  cloudless 

sky  above, 
Never-mding  stars  hang  watching  in  eternal  peace 

and  love. 

Years  and  centuries  have  vanished,  change  hath 

come  to  bury  change, 
ButUie  starry  constellations  on  their  silent  pathway 

range. 

Great    Orion's    starry    girdle — ^Berenice's    golden 

hair — 
Ariadne's  crown  of  splendor — Cassiopeia's  shining 

chair; 

Sagittarius  and  Delphinus,  and  the  clustering  Pleiad 

train, 
Aquila  and  Ophiucus,  Pegasus  and  Charles's  Wain ; 

Red  Antares  and  Capella,  Aldebaran's  mystic  light, 
Alruccaboh  and  Arctunis,  Sirius  and  Vega  white ; 

They  are  circling  calm  as  ever  on  their  sure  but 
hidden  path. 

As  when  mystic  watchers  saw  them  with  the  reve- 
rent eye  of  Faith. 

So  unto  the  soul  benighted,  lofty  stars  there  are, 

that  shine 
Far  above  the  mists  of  error,  with  a  changeless 

light  divine. 

Lofty  souls  of  old  beheld  them,  burning  in  life's 
shadowy  night. 

And  they  still  are  undecaying  'mid  a  thousand  cen- 
turies' flight 

Love  and  Truth,  whose  light  and  blessing,  every 

reverent  heart  may  know, 
Mercy,  Justice,  which  are  piUan  that  support  this 

ufe  below ; 

These  in  sorrow  and  in  darkness,  in  the  inmost  soul 

we  feel. 
As  the  sure,  undying  impress  of  the  Almighty's 

burning  seal. 
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Though  unflolved  the  mighty  secret,  which  shall 

wread  the  perfect  whole, 
And  unite  the  finite  number  unto  the  eternal  soul, 

We  shall  one  day  clearly  see  it — for  the  soul  a  time 

shall  come, 
When  unjfranchised  and  unburdened,  thought  shall 

be  its  only  home ; — 

And  Truth's  fitful  intimations,  glancing  on  our  fear- 
ful sight. 

Shall  be  gathered  to  the  circle  of  one  mighty  disk 
of  light. 

EDWIN  PEBCT  WHIPPLE 

Was  born  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  March  8, 
1819.  His  father,  Matthew  Whipple,  who  died 
while  the  son  was  in  his  infancy,  is  described  as 
possessing  ^*  strong  sense,  and  fine  social  powers." 
One  of  his  ancestors  was  asigner  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Ilis  mother,  Lydia  Gardiner, 
was  of  a  family  in  Maine  noted  for  its  mental 
powers.  She  early  removed  to  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, where  her  son  was  educated  at  the  English 
High  School.  At  fourteen  he  published  articles 
in  a  Salem  newspa])er ;  and  at  fifteen,  on  leaving 
school,  became  a  clerk  in  the  Bonk  of  General  In- 
tere5:t  in  that  city.  He  was  next  employed,  in 
1837,  intheoflSceofalarge  broker's  firm  of  Bos- 
ton, and  shortly  was  apjwinted  Superintendent  of 
the  News  Room  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in 
State  street.  He  had  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  one 
of  a  club  of  six  which  grew  out  of  it,  which  held 
its  sessions  known  as  "  The  Attic  Nights,"  for  lite- 
rary exercises  and  debate.  There  Whipple  was 
a  leader  in  the  display  of  his  quick  intellectual 
fence  and  repartee,  extensive  stores  of  reading, 
and  subtle  and  copious  critical  fiieulty.  In  1840 
he  was  intTOduced  to  the  public  by  the  delivery 
of  a  pcjcm  before  the  Mercantile  Association, 
sketching  the  manners  and  satirizing  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  day,  according  to  tlie  standard  manner 
of  these  productions,  which  will  be  hereafter 
sought  for  as  valuable  illust rations  of  the  times.  A 
critical  article  from  his  pen,  on  Mncnnlay,  in  the 
Boston  Miscellany  for  February,  1843,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  October  of  that  year, 
his  lecture  on  the  Lives  of  Authors  was  defiver- 
ed  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  critic  and  lecturer,  in  the 
leading  journals,  and  at  the  chief  lycenms  in  the 
conntry.  He  has  written  in  the  North  American 
£eview^  The  American  Hetiew^  Christian  Exami- 
ner^ Graham^s  Magaeine^  and  otiier  journals,  ex- 
tensive series  of  articles  on  the  classical  English 
authors   and  historical,  biographical,  and  social 


topics,  marked  by  their  acute  characterization  and 
fertility  of  illustration.  His  lectures,  embracing  a 
similar  range  of  subjects,  are  philosophical  in 
their  texture,  marked  by  nice  discrimination,  oc- 
oasionally  puishing  a  favorite  theory  to  the  verge 
of  paradox ;  and  when  the  reasoning  faculties  of 


hisandience  are  exhausted,  reUcving  thediscaaskm 
by  frequent  picked  anecdote,  and  pointed  thnuts 
of  wit  and  satire. 

He  is  greatly  in  request  as  a  lecturer,  has  pro- 
bably lectured  a  thousand  times  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  middle  and  northern  Ftates,  from 
St  Louis  to  Bangor,  has  on  numerous  occasions 
addressed  the  literary  societies  of  various  Collegea, 
as  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  the  New  York 
University ;  and  in  1850  was  tho  Fourth  of  July 
orator  before  the  city  authorities  of  Boston.  Two  _ 
collections  of  his  writings  have  been  published  by     , 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fidds, — Eesaye  ana  Bedewe^  in  ^ 
two  volumes,  and  Lectures  an  Subjecte  Connected  -*- 
foith  Literatuie  and  Life, 

TBB  smiui  or  WAomreTOii.* 

Hits  illustrious  man,  at  once  the  worid's  admira- 
tion and  enigma,  we  are  taught  by  a  fine  instinct  to 
venerate,  and  by  a  wrong  opinion  to  mifljudge.  Tlie 
might  of  his  character  has  taken  strong  hold  upon 
the  feelings  of  great  masses  of  men,  but  in  translat- 
ing this  universal  sentiment  into  an  intelligent  form, 
the  intellectual  element  of  his  wonderfiil  nature  ia 
as  much  depressed  as  the  moral  element  is  exalted, 
and  cousequeutly  we  ore  apt  to  misunderstand  botlk 
Mediocrity  has  a  bad  tnck  of  idealiang  itself  in 
eulogising  him,  and  drags  him  down  to  its  own  low 
level  while  assuming  to  lift  him  to  the  skies.  How 
many  times  have  we  been  told  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  genius,  but  a  person  of  "  excellent  conmioa 
sense,"  of  '*  admirable  judgment,"  of  "  rare  virtues;" 
and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  this  odious  cant,  we 
have  nearly  succeeded  in  divorcing  comprehension 
from  his  sense,  insight  from  his  judgment,  force  from 
his  virtues,  and  life  from  the  man.  Accordingly,  in 
the  panegyric  of  cold  spirits,  Washington  disappeara 
in  a  cloud  of  commonplaces ;  in  the  rhodomontade 
of  boiling  patriots  he  expires  in  the  agonies  of  rant 
Now  the  sooner  this  bundle  of  mediocre  talents  and 
moral  qualities,  which  its  contrivers  have  the  auda- 
city to  call  Qeorge  Washington,  is  hissed  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  better  it  will  be  for  ihe  cause  of  talent 
and  the  cause  of  morals;  contempt  of  that  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  had  no  genius,  it  seems^ 
O  no !  genius,  we  must  suppose,  is  the  peculiar  and 
shining  attribute  of  some  orator,  whose  tongue  can 
spout  patriotic  speeches,  or  some  versifier,  whose 
muse  can  '*  Hail  Columbia,"  but  not  of  the  man  who 
supported  states  on  his  arm,  and  carried  America  in 
his  Drain.  Tlie  madcap  Charles  Towusend,  the  mo- 
tion of  whose  pyrotechnic  mind  was  like  the  whizs 
of  a  hundred  rockets,  is  a  man  of  genius ;  but 
George  Washington,  raised  up  above  Uie  level  of 
even  eminent  statesmen,  and  with  a  nature  moving 
with  the  still  and  orderly  celerity  of  a  planet  round 
its  sun, — he  dwindles,  in  eompanson,  into  a  kind  of 
angelic  dunce  f  What  is  genius  f  Is  it  worth  any* 
ttiine  f  Is  splendid  folly  the  measure  of  its  inspira- 
tion? Is  wisdom  its  base  and  summit, — ^that  which 
it  recedes  from,  or  tends  towards  f  And  by  what 
definition  do  you  award  the  name  to  the  creator  of 
an  epic,  and  deny  it  to  the  creator  of  a  countrv  ? 
On  what  priDoiple  is  it  to  be  lavished  on  him  wno 
sculptures  in  perishing  marble,  the  image  of  possible 
excellence,  and  withheld  fit>m  him  who  built  uj>  in 
himself  a  transcendant  character,  indestructible 
as  the  obligations  of  Duty,  and  beautiful  as  her 
rewards? 

Indeed,  if  by  the  genius  of  action  you  mean  will 
enlightened  by  intelligence,  and  intelligeace  eaer- 

*  From  ftn  oration,  **  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  tho 
Bevoltttion." 
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gised  by  inll,— if  foree  and  insiffht  be  ita  ehaneter- 
istios,  And  infiaenee  its  test,— «nd,  esoeoially,  if  great 
effeets  suppose  a  cause  proportionably  great,  that  is, 
a  Tital,  causative  mind, — then  is  Washington  most 
assuredly  a  man  of  genius,  and  one  whom  no  other 
American  has  equalled  in  the  jMwer  of  working  mo- 
rally and  mentally  on  other  minds.  His  genius,  it 
18  true,  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  genius  of  charac- 
ter, of  thought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  solidi- 
fied and  concentrated  into  active  faculty.  He  be- 
longs to  that  rare  class  of  men, — ^rare  as  Homers 
and  Miltons,  rare  as  Platosand  Newtons, — who  have 
impressed  their  characters  upon  nations  without 
pampering  national  vices.  Such  men  have  natures 
Droad  enough  to  include  all  the  &cts  of  a  people's 
practical  life,  and  deep  enough  to  discern  the  spirit- 
ual laws  which  underlie,  animate,  and  govern  those 
lactsL  Washington,  in  short,  had  that  greatness  of 
character  which  is  the  highest  ezpreasion  and  last 
result  of  greatness  of  mind,  for  there  is  no  method 
of  building  up  character  except  through  mind.  In- 
deed, character  like  his  is  not  imilt  up,  stone  upon 
stone,  precept  upon  precept,  but  ffrowt  up,  through 
an  actual  contact  of  thought  with  things, — the  as- 
similative mind  transmuting  the  impal)>able  but  po- 
tent spirit  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  life  of  visi- 
ble facts,  and  the  power  of  spiritual  Inws,  into  indi- 
vidual life  and  power,  so  that  their  mighty  energies 
put  on  personality,  as  it  were,  and  act  through  one 
centralizing  human  will  Thb  process  may  not,  if 
you  please,  make  the  great  philosopher,  or  the  great 
poet,  but  it  does  make  the  great  ^nan^ — ^the  man  in 
whom  thought  and  judgment  seem  identical  with 
volition, — ^the  man  whose  vital  expression  is  not  in 
words  but  deeds, — ^tlie  man  whose  sublime  ideas  is- 
sue necessarily  in  sublime  acts,  not  in  sublime  art 
It  was  because  Washington's  character  was  thus 
composed  of  the  inmost  substance  and  power  of 
fiusts  and  principles,  that  men  instinctively  felt  the 
perfect  reality  of  his  comprehensive  manhood.  This 
reality  enforced  universal  respect,  married  strength 
to  repose,  and  threw  into  his  face  that  commanding 
majesty,  which  made  men  of  the  speculative  audaci- 
ty of  Jefferson,  and  the  lucid  genius  of  Hamilton, 
recognise,  with  unwonted  meekness,  his  awfiil  supe- 
riority. 

CHABLES  WILKIN8  WEBBER 

Was  bom  on  the  29th  May,  1819,  at  Rasselville, 
Kentucky.  His  mother,  Agnes  Maria  Webber, 
was  the  daughter  of  General  John  Tannehill,  and 
niece  of  the  Hon.  William  Wilkias,  both  of  Pitts- 
burg. General  Tonnehill  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  an  ofBcer  of  the  Revolution.  Ilis 
Most  son,  Wilkina  Tonnehill,  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  Sketche$  of  the  EUt&ry 
of  Literature  from  the  Earlieet  Period  to  the 
B&tival  of  Letters  in  the  Fifteenth  Century*  re- 
markable fi»r  its  yarioQS  reading  and  the  spirit 
which  animates  it,  and  the  singularity  of  its  pro- 
duction at  an  early  date  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  Preface  modestly  states  the  anthor^s  design, 
*^  Prep(u*ed  during  intervals  of  occasional  leisure 
from  the  duties  of  an  employment  little  congenial 
with  literary  pursuits,  and  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  consulting  extensive  libraries,  it  aspires 
only  to  the  character  of  sketches,  without  pre- 
tending to  be  a  complete  history.  It  is  an 
attempt  by  a  ^  backwoodsman,^  to  oondense  and 

•  

*  Sketcbes  of  the  Hlstorv  of  Llterstare.  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Bevival  of  Letters  In  the  Fifteenth  Centary. 
lodoctl  dlseaat,  ament  memlnlasc  peritL  By  Wilklns  Tsime- 
hllL    8vo.  pp.  841    NashvlUe :  John  S.  Simpson,  1887. 


comprise  within  a  narrow  compass,  the  most  pro- 
minent and  interesting  events,  connected  with 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improve- 
ment, from  the  earliest  period  through  a  long 
sncoession  of  ages,  and  amidst  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances.^*  As  such  it  is  an  exceedingly 
creditable  production.  Its  author  was  al-^o  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Nashville  Herald,  the 
first  Clay- Whig  paper  ever  published  in  Tennessee. 
This  learned,  modest,  ana  useful  man,  having 
spent  the  greater  poition  of  his  life  in  close  and 
unremitting  literary  labors,  is  now  (in  1854)  blind 
and  rapidly  declining  in  years.  It  is  understood 
that  his  most  valuable  researches  have  been  in 
the  field  of  American  antiquities. 

The  grandfather,  General  Tannehill,  having 
met  with  heavy  reverses  of  fortune,  died  leaving 
his  family  comparatively  helpless.  In  this  strait 
they  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a  brother  of 
his  wife,  Charles  Wilkins  of  Lexington,  a  wealthy 
and  generous  gentleman,  whose  memory  is 
warmly  cherish^  by  the  older  families  of  that 
portion  of  Kentucky.  The  children  were  educat- 
ed with  great  core,  and  the  daughters  grew  up  to 
be  accomplished  women.  After  the  death  of 
their  uncle  they  removed  with  their  mother  to 
Nashville,  to  reside  with  her  eldest  son,  Wilians 
Tannehill.  Here  the  eldest  daughter  married, 
and  on  her  removing  to  the  new  town  cS  IIop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  was  accompanied  by  her  young 
sister  Agnes,  who  became  the  wife  of  a  physician 
from  North  Kentucky,  Doctor  Augustine  AVeb- 
ber. 

Of  this  marriage  0.  W.  Webber  was  the  second 
child,  and  first  son.  For  forty  years  past  Dr. 
Webber  has  sUkkI  prominent  in  his  profession  in 
South  Kentucky,  and  has  been  noted  as  on  intel- 
ligent, liberal,  and  devoted  churchman  and 
Whig. 

It  is,  however,  to  his  mother,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  character,  that  0.  W.  Webber  is  moat 
indebted  for  his  early  tastes.  The  education 
which  her  son  received  as  the  companion  of 
her  artistic  excursions,  for  she  possessed  a  natural 
genius  for  art,  into  the  natural  world,  determined 
in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  his  future 
pursuits. 

His  early  life,  to  his  nineteenth  year,  was  spent 
in  miscellaneous  study  and  the  sports  of  the  neld, 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  we  find  him 
wondering  upon  the  troubled  frontier  of  Texas. 
He  soon  became  associated  with  tlie  celebrated 
Ck>lonel  Jack  Hays,  Major  Chevalier,  Fitzgerald, 
&c.,  whose  names  are  noted  as  forming  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  famous  Ranger  Organiziition 
was  constituted.  After  several  years  6{>ent  here, 
in  singular  adyentui*es — many  of  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  his  earlier  books. 
Old  Hicks  the  Guide,  Shot  in  the  Eye,  and  Gold 
Mines  of  the  Gila-^YiQ  returned  to  his  family  in 
KentucKy.  He  now  further  prosecuted  his  study 
of  medicine,  upon  which  he  had  originally 
entered  with  the  design  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion. 

Becoming,  however,  deeply  interested  in  contro- 
veraiol  matters  during  a  period  of  strong  religious 
excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
country,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He, 
however,  remained  there  but  a  short  time. 
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From  thU  time,  hu  pen  waa  to  be  hia  sole 

dependence.  He  had  aln-ndy  tried  its  point 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Nassau 
Monthly,  which  was  edited  bv  a  committee  of 
etudeots.  This  [japer  was  calleii  "  Iraairi nation, 
and  tlie  Soal,"  and  bad  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  iu  the  College  and  in  the  Bemi- 
narj-. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  hia  first  night  was  Bpent 
at  "Minnie's  Land,"  the  reMdcnce  of  Auilnoon, 
whose  acquaintance  he  bad  previonsly  f(]nned 
during  the  last  Bocky  Uonntain  tour  of  the  old 
naturalist^  for  whose  character,  from  a  Bimilarity 
of  tastes,  he  hod  nourished  a  most  enthusiastic 
admiration.  He  listcni^d  to  the  counael  of  the 
veneralile  sage  with  a&'Ctionate  respect.  Among 
other  thingj,  Audubon  urged  upiin  bim  to  dedi- 
cate the  b^t  years  of  his  life  to  th«  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  &nith  America,  which  he  oidy 
resretted  the  want  of  vcars  to  grai'jile  with. 

Finding  himaelf  at  S'cw  Yorli  utterly  without 
OoqnidntaoceB  who  could  aid  him,  be  n:^>lved 
npon  introilucinphimwifjandamannscript  whii'h 
he  hod  prepared,  to  Mr.  Bri-ant  the  poet,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  from  his  writings  a  high 

Krsonal  admiration,  whirh  was  iiilly  cimfiniicd 
.bis  interview.  He  found  Mr.  Bryant  at  the 
Office  of  the  Evening  Post;  tlio  poet  smiled  npon 
his  eager  enthusiasm,  a  self-confidence  which  had 
in  it  a  touch  of  desjiair,  and  kept  his  moauscrijit 
for  perusal.  The  r«eul^  the  next  day,  was  a 
letter  of  introdnotion  to  Winchesier  tlie  publisher, 
who  innnedialely  engaged  fn)ni  the  young  writer 
a  series  of  papers  on  "Texan  Adventuru"  to  be 
published  in  bis  flourishing  newspaper,  the  New 
World. 

On  the  failure  of  Winchester  in  his  bold  but 
rash  conflict  with  the  Uarjwrs,  Mr.  Webbtr  was 
again  thrown  out  of  emploj-nient,  bnt  was  soon 
engaged  in  writing  a  number  of  sketchea  and 
other  papers  for  tho  Democratic  Review,  The 
most  important  of  these  was  called  Intlinct,  Rea- 
aon,  and  Imagination^  and  published  under  the 
aoteiquet  of  0.  Witkens  Eimi.  About  this 
time,  the  story  of  the  Shot  in  the  Eye,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  his  jirodnctions,  was  written. 

The  mauuscript  was  delivered  to  Mr.  O'Snlli- 
van,  and  after  being  in  his  possession  for  severd 
months,  was  misplaced  and  tost  sight  of  by  him, 
and,  after  a  long  search,  supposed  to  be  irrecovera- 
bly lost.  The  sMry  waa  then  re-written  fur  the 
"fthig  Review,  and  appeared  in  its  second  num- 
ber. But  having  been  unexpectedly  found  by 
Mr.  O'SulliTan,  it  was  published  simultaneously 
in  the  Democratic  Review,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  'Webber. 

His  connerioti  with  the  Whig  Review  as  as- 
sociate editor  and  joint  proprietor,  continued  for 
over  two  years,  in  which  tinie  the  magazine  ran 
a  an  unprecedented  ciiculstion  for  one  <tf  its 
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The  Shot  in  the  Eye,  Charles  Winterfield 
Papers,  Adventures  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  with  a  long  pajier  on  Hawthorne, 
are  the  principal  articles  by  him  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  earlier  riders  of  tbe  Review, 
although  a  great  amount  of  critical  and  other 
miscellaneous  matter  was  compriaed  within  tbe 
enm  of  hia  editorial  labors. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Webber  was  a  oontribntor 


to  the  eariy  nnmbete  of  the  literarr  Worid  of 
papers  on  Western  Life  and  Natural  History. 

He  ccHitracted  also  with  the  Bnnday  Des^tch, 
which  was  just  then  commencing,  iijr  the  story 
of  Old  ffiekt  the  &aide,  which  for  more  than 
three  mouths  occupied  the  columns  of  that  pa- 
per. The  copyright  of  this  story  was  finally  sold 
to  the  Haq>ers  for  two  hundred  didlan 
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Mr.  Webber's  next  enterprise  was  one  on  a 
mammoth  scale,  pnnected  by  him  in  oonnexjoa 
with  the  tw"  sons  of  John  J.  Andubon,  the  orni- 
thologist. The  deeign  was  to  iasne  a  magnificent 
monthly  of  large  size,  to  be  illustrated  in  each 
number  by  a  splendid  copperplate  colored  tst- 
gi'aving,  taken  from  a  scries  of  unpubHsbed  pic- 
tures by  the  elder  Andubon,  and  to  be  edited  1^ 
Mr,  Webber.  Only  the  first  number  was  ever 
completed,  uid  it  was  never  published,  owing  to 
the  many  disoonragements  growing  out  of  tbe  pro- 
tracted lUnesB  of  John  Woodhonse  Audubon,  and 
hia  immediate  departure,  while  convalescing,  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  restoration  of  his  health, 
by  overbuid  travel  to  California.  The  immense 
expense  which  it  was  found  would  attend  tho 
prosecution  of  the  work  had  also  its  ^ect  in 
deterring  its  issue.  Among  the  contribntois  to 
this  first  number  were  Hawthorne,  Whirale, 
Eeadley,  Street,  Constable,  Wallace,  &&  The 
leading  paper,  ^gl»  and  Art,  was  by  Mr.  Web- 
ber. 

In  the  meantime  he  continned  to  write  ocra- 
sionally  for  the  Democratio  Review,  Gtvham's 
Magazine,  &c.  In  March,  1849,  mmnltaneomly 
witn  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Caiifbmia,  appeared 
tbe  Gold  Mint*  of  the  Gila,  aU  but  a  few  <xa- 
eluding  chapters  m  which  he  bad  written  seveisl 
years  previously.  This  woA  was  conadered  by 
the  author  rather  as  a  voluminons  prospeotns  c( 
an  enterprise  of  exploration  to  the  gold  region, 
once  attempted  during  his  Texan  experienoes^ 
and  now  again  prelected  in  the  CMitralia  Ex- 
ploring Ezpedition,  thaa  as  a  fonnal  book.    To 
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tho  chiTalrouB  appeal,  dedicated  to  the  ladies  of 
America,  and  aaaresaed  to  its  young  men  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  dangeroos  effort  to  re- 
solve bv  examination  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
region  lying  between  the  riyer  Gila  and  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  West,  there  was  a  ready  response. 
The  required  nomber  of  yoong  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
participate  in  the  enterprise,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Webber.  Preparations  were  very  for  m- 
vanced,  and  the  journey  to  New  Orleans  com- 
menced, when,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  he 
was  met  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  all  the  horses 
of  the  expedition,  which  had  been  collected  at 
Corpus  Christ!  to  await  their  arrivaL  The  Ca- 
manches  carried  off  every  animiU,  and,  as  they 
had  been  collected  from  the  mountains  at  great 
trouble  and  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  service, 
the  loss  proved  irretrievable.  The  news  of  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
South-western  border  completed  the  defeat  of 
the  prmected  rendezvous. 

Mr.  Webber  instantly  commenced  a  new  move- 
ment, by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  this  purpose. 
The  experiences  of  this  year  of  tlie  utter  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  of  transportation  acroiis 
the  great  desert  to  the  gold  regions,  as  limited  to 
the  horse,  ox,  and  mule,  of  the  country,  offered 
an  opening  for  urging  upon  the  government  the 
project  of  employing  the  African  and  Asiatic 
camel  for  such  purposes.  The  vast  endurance, 
capacity  for  burden,  and  speed,  together  with  the 
singular  ^gality  of  this  animal,  seemed  to  him 
to  indicate  its  introduction  as  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  service  in  the  South-west  This  object 
has  been  assiduously  pursued  by  Mr.  Webber 
since  1849,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  perseverance,  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  last  legislature  of  New  York  a 
charter  for  the  organization  of  a  camel  company, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  warmly  re- 
commended the  project  to  Congress  in  an  official 
report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  literary  labors  of  Mr. 
Webber  have  by  no  means  been  sus])ended.  Ilis 
marriage,  which  occurred  in  Boston  in  1849,  had 
furnished  him  with  an  artistic  collaborator  in  his 
wife.  With  her  assistance,  as  the  artist  of  many 
of  its  abundant  illustrations,  the  first  volume  of 
The  hunter  Naturaiut  was  completed,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  faU  of  1851  by  Lippinoott,  Grambo 
&Co. 

The  prosecution  of  this  work,  to  be  continued 
through  a  series  of  volumes,  was  impeded  bv  the 
author's  serious  illness,  in  spite  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  getting  out,  during  the 
year  1802,  two  new  books — Spiritual  Vc^m- 
pirism^  in  which  the  heretical  isnis  of  the  day  are 
made  the  subject  of  dramatic  and  withering  ex- 
posure, and  tales  of  the  Southern  Border^  both 
of  which  were  published  by  Lippincott  &  Co. 

In  the  fall  of  185S  the  second  volume  of  the 
Hunter  Naturalist —  Wild  Scenes  and  Song  Birds 
— appeared  fh)m  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam  «& 
Co.  Of  this  Mrs.  Webber  was  aldo  the  Natural 
History  illustrator. 

Mr.  Webber's  style  is  fbll,  rapid,  and  impulsive, 
combining  a  healthy  sense  of  aninoal  life  and  out- 
of-door  sensation,  with  uiner  poetical  reflection. 
His  narrative  is  borne  along  no  less  by  his  mental 


enthudasm  than  by  the  lively  action  of  its  stirring 
Western  themes.  As  a  critic,  many  of  Ms  papers 
have  fdiown  a  subtle  perception  with  a  glowing 
reproduction  of  the  genius  of  his  author. 
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Now  the  scene  hns  burst  upon  us  through  an  open- 
ing of  the  trees  I — There  they  are  I    Negroes  of  aU 
I  degrees,  size,  and  age,  and  of  doga — 


MastUi;  grejboarid.  mongrel  grim. 
Hound  or  MMnlel,  brack  or  lym. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trandle 


rlyi 
tail 


All  are  there,  in  one  conglomerate  of  active,  noisy 
confosion.  When  indications  of  the  hurried  approach 
of  our  company  are  perceived,  a  great  accession  to 
the  hubbub  is  consequential. 

Old  Sambo  sounds  a  shriller  note  upon  his  horn, 
the  dogs  rise  from  independent  howls  to  a  simulta- 
neous yell,  and  along  with  all  the  young  half-naked 
darkies  rush  to  meet  us.  The  women  come  to  the 
doors  with  their  blazing  lamps  lifted  above  their  heads, 
that  they  may  get  a  look  at  the  '*  young  masters,*'  and 
we,  shouting  with  excitement,  and  blinded  by  the 
light,  plunge  stumbting  through  the  meeting  current 
of  dogd  and  young  negroes,  into  the  midst  of  the  gar 
thering  party.  Here  we  are  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
sort  of  awe  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
old  Sambo.  The  young  dogs  leap  upon  us  with  their 
dirty  fore-paws,  but  we  merely  push  aside  their  ca- 
resses, for  old  Sambo  and  his  old  dog  Boe^  are  the 
two  centres  of  our  admiration  and  interest. 

Old  Sambo  is  the  "  Miglity  Hunter  before*'— ihe 
moon  I  of  all  tliat  region.  He  is  seamed  and  scarred 
with  the  pitiless  siege  of  sixty  winters  I  Upon  all 
matters  appertaining  to  such  hunts,  his  word  is  **  law,** 
while  the  **  tongue"  of  his  favorite  and  ancient  friend 
Bose  is  recognised  as  **goftpel!*  In  our  young  ima- 
ginations, the  two  are  respectfully  identified. 

Old  Sambo,  with  his  blanket  "  roundabout"— -his 
cow*s-hom  trumpet  slune  about  his  shoulders  by  a 
tow  string — ^his  bare  head,  with  its  greyish  fleece  of 
wool — the  brood  grin  of  complacency,  showing  his 
yet  sound  white  teeth — and  rolling  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  benignantly  over  the  turmoil  of  the  scene — 
was  to  us  the  higher  prototype  of  Bose.  He,  with 
the  proper  slowness  of  dignity,  accepts  the  greet  of 
our  patting  caresses,  with  a  formal  wagging  of  the 
tail,  which  seems  to  say — "  0, 1  am  UMd  to  this  T 
while,  when  the  young  do^  leap  upon  him  with  ob- 
streperous fawnings,  he  will  correct  them  into  pro- 
priety with  stately  snariing.  They  knew  him  for 
their  leader  I — ^they  should  be  more  respectful  I 

Now  old  Sambo  becomes  patronizing  to  im,  as  is 
necessary  and  proper  iu  our  new  relations  I  From 
his  official  position  of  commander-in-chief,  he  soon 
reduces  the  chaos  around  us  into  something  like  sub- 
jection, and  then  in  a  little  time  comes  forth  the 
form  of  our  night's  march.  A  few  stout  young  men 
who  have  obeyed  his  summons  have  gathered  around 
him  from  the  different  huts  of  the  Quarter — some 
witli  axes,  and  others  with  torches  of  pine  and  bark. 
The  dogs  become  more  restless,  and  we  more  excited, 
as  these  indices  of  immediate  action  appear. 

Now,  with  a  long  blast  from  the  cow's  horn  of 
Sambo,  and  a  deafening  clamor  of  all  sizes,  high  and 
low — troifi  men,  women,  children,  and  doss,  we  take 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  woods.  Sambo  leads,  of 
course.  We  are  soon  trailing  after  him  in  single  file, 
led  by  the  glimmer  of  the  torches  far  ahead. 

Now  the  open  ground  of  the  plantation  has  been 
passed,  and  as  we  approach  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
Dordering  forest— 
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TboM  penlezed  woods, 

Tbo  nodding  horror  of  vboM  thtAj  brows 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passengep— 

even  the  yelpings  of  the  excited  dogs  cease  to  be 
heard,  and  they  daeh  on  into  the  darkness  as  if  they 
were  ^oing  to  work — while  we  with  oar  joyoas 
chattering  subsided  into  silence,  enter  these  *'  loi.g- 
drawn  aisles"  with  a  sort  of  shiver;  the  torches 
showing,  as  we  pass  in  a  dim  light,  the  trees— their 
huge  trunks  yaulting  over  head  into  the  night,  with 
here  and  there  a  star  shining  like  a  gem  set  into  their 
tall  branching  capitals — ^whileon  either  side  we  look 
into  depths  of  blackness  as  unutterably  dreary  to  us 
as  thoughts  of  death  and  nothingness.  Oh,  it  was  in 
half  trembling  wonder  then,  we  crowded,  trampling 
on  the  heels  of  those  before,  and,  when  after  awhile 
the  rude  young  negroes  would  begin  to  laugh  aloud, 
we  felt  tliat  in  some  sort  it  was  profane. 

But  such  impressions  never  lasted  long  in  those 
days.  Every  other  mood  and  thought  gives  way  to 
the  novelty  and  contagious  excitement  of  adventure. 
We  are  soon  using  our  hing^  as  merrily  as  the  rest 
The  older  dogs  seem  to  know  perfectly,  from  the  di- 
rection taken,  what  was  the  same  to  be  pursued  for 
the  night  Had  we  gone  up  by  tlie  old  Field  where 
the  Persimmon  trees  grow,  they  would  have  under- 
stood tliat  "possums  were  to  be  had;  but  as  old 
Sambo  led  off  through  the  deep  woods  towards  the 
swamps,  it  said  "  coons"  to  them  as  plain  as  if  they 
had  been  Whigs  of  184a 

The  flush  of  blood  begins  to  subside  as  we  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  wood,  and  as  we  hear  old 
Sambo  shout  to  his  staff  officers  and  immediate  rear 
guard,  "  Hush  dat  'ar  jawing,  you  niggers,  dar,"  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  hint,  meant  not  to  be 
disrespected  by  tu,  that  silence  is  necessary,  lest  we 
shoula  startle  the  game  too  soon  and  confuse  the 
dogsw 

All  is  silence  now,  except  the  rustle  of  our  tramp 
over  the  dried  autumn  leaves^  and  occasional  patter 
of  the  feet  of  a  dog  who  ranges  near  to  our  path. 
Occasionally  a  white  dog  comes  suddenly  out  of  the 
darkness  into  view  and  disappears  as  soon,  leaving 
our  imagination  startled  as  if  some  curious  sprite  had 
come  "  momently**  from  out  its  silent  haunts  to  peep 
at  us.  Then  we  will  hear  the  rustlinff  of  some  rapid 
thing  behind  us,  and  looking  round,  see  notliing; 
then  spring  aside  with  a  nervous  bound  and  flutter- 
ing pulse,  an  some  black  object  brushes  by  our  legs 
— "  Nothin'  but  dat  doff,  Nigger  Trimbush,"  chuckles 
a  diurkie,  who  observed  us — ^but  the  couplet, — 

And  the  kelpie  must  flit  tnm  the  blsck  bog  pit, 
And  the  brownie  most  not  tarry, 

flaahes  across  our  memory  from  the  romance  of  su- 
perstition, with  the  half  shudder  that  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  such  dreamy  images. 

Hark,  a  dog  opens — another,  then  another  I  We 
are  still  in  a  moment,  listening — all  eyes  are  turned 
upon  old  Sambo,  the  oracle.  He  only  pauses  for  a 
minute. 

"  Dem*B  de  popa-^ole  dogs  aint  dar  I"  A  pause. 
"  Pshaw,  nothm  but  a  ole  har  I** — and  a  long,  loud 
blast  of  the  horn  sounds  the  recall 

We  move  on— and  now  the  frosty  night  air  has 
become  chilly,  and  we  begin  to  feef  that  we  have 
something  to  do  before  ua.  Our  legs  are  plied  too 
lustily  on  the  go-ahead  principle  for  us  to  have  time 
to  talk.  The  young  dogs  have  ceased  to  give  tongue ; 
for  like  imruly  children  they  have  dashed  off  in  chase 
of  what  come  first,  and  as  the  American  hare  ("  i>- 
putAmeriean'us")  is  found  nearly  eyery  where,  it  was 
the  earliest  objects 

Just  when  the  darkness  is  m«et  deep,  and  the 
sounds  about  our  way  most  hushed,  up  wheels  the 
silver  moon,  and  with  a  mellowed  glory  oyercomef 


the  night  The  weight  of  darkness  has  been  lifted 
from  us,  and  we  trudge  along  more  cheerily  I  The 
dogs  are  making  wider  ranges,  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  them.  The  silence  weighs  upon  us,  and  old  Snmbo 
gives  an  occasional  whoop  of  encouragement  We 
would  like,  too,  to  relieve  our  lungs,  but  he  says^ 
"  nobody  mus  holler  now  but  dem  dat  de  dog  knows: 
make  'em  botlier  T  We  must  perforce  be  quiet ;  for 
**  de  dog*  means  Boee,  and  we  must  be  deferential  to 
his  humors  I 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  it  has  been  for  miles,  and 
not  a  note  from  tlie  dogs.  We  are  beginning  to  be 
fatigued;  our  spirits  smk,  and  we  have  visions  of 
tlie  warm  room  and  bed  we  have  deserted  at  home: 
The  torches  are  burning  down,  and  the  cold,  pale 
moon-light  is  stronger  tlian  that  they  give.  One  after 
another  the  young  dogs  come  panting  back  to  us,  and 
fall  lazily  into  our  wake.  **  Hang  coon  hunts  in  ge- 
neral 1 — this  is  no  joke ;  all  cry  and  no  wool  I" 

Hark  I  a  deep-mouthed,  distant  bay  I  The  sound 
is  electrical ;  our  impatience  and  fatigue  are  gone ! 
All  ears  and  eyes,  we  crowd  around  old  Sambo. 
The  oracle  attitudinizes.  He  leans  forward  with  one 
ear  turned  towards  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Breathlessly  we  gaze  upon  him.  Harkl 
another  bay;  another;  then  several  join  in.  The 
old  man  has  been  unconsciously  soliloquizing  from 
the  first  sound. 

"Golly,  dat*s  nigger  Trim!"  in  an  under  tone; 
"  he  know  de  coon  I'  Next  sound.  "Dat*s  a  pup; 
shaw  1"  Pause.  "  Dat's  a  pup,  agin  I  Oh,  niggers^ 
no  coon  dar  I** 

Lifting  his  outspread  hand,  which  he  brings  down 
with  a  loud  slup  upon  his  thigh ;  "  Yah  I  yah  \  dat's 
ole  Music;  look  out,  niggers  I"  Then,  as  a  hoarse, 
low  bay  comes  booming  to  us  through  a  pause,  he 
bounds  into  the  air  with  the  caperish  agility  of  a 
colt,  and  breaks  out  in  ecstasy,  *'  Whoop  I  wlioop ! 
dat's  do  ole  dog ;  go  my  Boee  r  Then  striking  hur- 
riedly tiirough  the  brush  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  W6  only  hear  from  him  again, 

"  Yah  I  yah  I  yah  I  dat's  a  coon,  niggers  I  Bose 
dar  1"  And  away  we  rush  as  fast  os  we  can  scramble 
through  the  underbrush  of  the  tiiick  wood.  The 
loud  burst  of  the  whole  pack  opening  together, 
drowns  even  the  noise  of  our  progrees. 

Tlie  cry  of  a  full  pack  is  maddening  mu«e  to  the 
hunter.  Fatigue  is  forgotten,  and  obstacles  are  no- 
thing. On  we  go ;  yelling  in  chorus  with  the  dogs. 
Our  direction  is  towards  the  swamp,  and  they  are 
fast  hurrying  to  its  fastnesses.  But  what  do  we  care  I 
Briars  and  logs ;  the  brush  of  dead  trees ;  plunges 
half  leg  deep  into  the  watery  mire  of  boggy  places 
are  alike  disregarded.  The  game  is  up  I  Hurrah  t 
hurrah  I  we  must  be  in  at  tiie  death  I  So  we  scurry, 
led  by  the  maddening  chorus— 

— while  the  babbling  eeho  mocks  the  hoondSb 

Suddenly  the  reverberations  die  away.  Old 
Sambo  halts.  When  we  get  into  eai^shot  the  only 
word  we  hear  is  *'  Tree'd  1"  This  from  the  oracle  is 
suflScient  We  have  another  long  scramble,  in  which 
we  are  led  by  the  monotonous  baying  of  a  single  dog. 

We  have  reached  the  place  at  last  all  breathless. 
Our  torches  have  been  nearly  extinguished.  One  of 
the  young  dogs  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
looking  up,  it  Days  inceasantiy.  Old  Sambo  pauses 
for  awhile  to  survey  the  scene.  The  old  dogs  are 
circling  round  and  round,  jumping  up  against  the 
side  of  every  tree,  smelling  as  high  as  they  can  reach. 
They  are  not  satisfied,  and  Samoo  waits  \or  ku  tried 
oracles  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  regards  them  stea- 
dily and  patiently  for  awhile ;  then  steps  forward 
quickly,  and  beats  off  the  young  dog  who  had  **  lied!* 
at  the  "tree.** 
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The  Teterans  nov  have  a  qniet  field  to  thetnseWee, 
and  after  some  farther  delay  in  jumping  up  the  sides 
of  the  Burroundiuff  trees,  to  find  the  scent,  they 
finally  open  in  full  burst  upon  the  trail  Old  Sambo 
ezolaims  curtly,  as  we  set  off  in  the  new  chase, 

'*  Dat  looks  like  coon  I  but  eats  u  ab&ui  r 

Now  the  whole  pack  opens  again,  and  we  are  off 
after  it  We  all  understand  the  allusion  to  the  eata^ 
for  we  know  that,  like  the  raccoon,  this  animal  en- 
deavors to  baffle  the  dogs  by  running  some  distance 
up  a  tree,  and  then  springing  off  upon  anotiier,  and 
so  on  until  it  can  safely  descend.  The  young  do^ 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  in  the  first  tree,  while 
the  older  ones  sweep  circling  round  and  round 
until  they  are  conyinced  that  the  animal  has  not 
escaped.  They  thus  baffle  the  common  trick  which 
they  have  learned  through  long  experience,  and 
recovering  the  trail  of  escape,  renew  the  chase. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would  already 
have  been  sufficiently  exhausted ,  but  the  magnetism 
of  the  scene  lifts  our  feet  as  if  they  had  been  shod 
with  wings.  Another  weary  scnimble  over  every 
provoking  obstacle,  and  the  solitary  baying  of  a  dog 
IS  heard  again  winding  up  the  "  cry.** 

When  we  reached  the  **  tree**  this  time,  and  find 
it  IB  another  **  feint,'*  we  are  entirely  disheartened, 
and  all  this  excjtement  and  fatigue  of  the  night  re- 
acting upon  us  leaves  us  utterly  exhausted,  and  dis- 
inclined to  budge  one  foot  further.  Old  Sambo 
comes  up— he  has  watched  with  an  astute  phiz  the 
movements  of  the  dogs  for  some  time. 

"  Thought  dat  ware  a  ole  coon  from  de  fust  I  Dat's 
a  mighty  ole  coon  I'*  with  a  dubious  shake  of  his 
head.  "  Ole  coon  nebber  run  dat  long!**  Another 
shake  of  the  head,  and  addressing  himself  to  his 
"staff:**  "  Ole  coon  nebber  run'ed  dis  fur,  niggers  1" 
Then  turning  to  xn — **  Massas,  dat  a  cat  1 — ^*taint  no 
coon  I** 

The  dogs  break  out  again,  at  the  same  jpoment, 
and  with  peculiar  fiercenese,  in  full  cry.  "Come 
'long,  niggers! — maby  dat's  a  coon — maby  *taintl** 
and  off  he  starts  again. 

VTe  are  electrified  by  the  scenes  and  sounds  once 
more,  and  "  follow,  still  follow,**  forgetting  ever}'- 
thing  in  the  renewed  hubbub  and  excitement  Wea- 
rily now  we  go  again  over  marsh  and  quagmire,  bog 
and  pond,  rushing  through  vines,  and  thickets,  and 
dead  limbs.  Ah,  what  glimpses  have  we  of  our  cozy 
home  during  this  wild  chase  I  Now  our  strength  is 
gone — ^we  are  chilled,  and  our  teeth  chatter — ^the 
moon  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  cold  as  the  sun  is  of 
heat,  and  its  beaois  strike  us  like  arrows  of  ice  Yet 
the  cry  of  the  dogs  is  onward,  and  old  Sambo  and 
his  staff  yell  on  I 

Suddenly  there  is  a  pause  I  the  dogs  are  silent,  and 
we  hold  up  1  "Is  it  all  lost ?**  we  exclaim,  as  we 
stagger,  with  our  bruised  and  exhausted  limbb,  to  a 
seat  upon  an  old  log.  The  stillness  is  as  do'p  as 
midnight — the  owl  strikes  the  watch  with  his  too- 
whoo!  Hah!  Uiat  same  hoarse,  deep  bay  which 
first  electrified  us  cornea  booming  again  through  the 
stillness. 

"Yah!  yah!  dat  ole  coon  am  done  for  I  Boeegot 
he,  niggers — Gemmen,  come  on!*' 

The  inspiring  announcement,  that  Bote  had 
tree*d  at  last,  is  balm  to  all  our  wonnds,  and  we 
follow  in  the  hurry-scurry  rush  to  the  tree.  Arrived 
there,  we  find  old  Bose  on  end  barking  up  a  great 
old  oak,  while  the  other  dogs  lie  panting  around. 
**  Dare  he  am,**  says  old  Sambo.     "  Make  a  fire,  nig- 

gers!**    There  is  but  a  single  stump  of  a  torch  left ; 
ttt  in  a  httle  while  they  have  collected  dried  wood 
enough  to  kindle  a  great  blaze. 

"Which  nigger^s  gwine  to  climb  dat  tree?**  says 
old  Sambo,  looking  round  inquiringly.    Nobody  an- 


swer&  The  insinuations  ho  had  thrown  oat|  that  it 
miffkt  be  a  cat,  have  had  their  cfTect  upon  the  younger 
darkies.  Sambo  waits,  in  diguifiecl  silence,  for  an 
answer,  and  throwing  off  his  horn,  with  an  indignant 
gesture,  he  says, — 

"You  d — n  pack  of  chicken-gizzards,  niggers!—- 
climb  de  tree  myself!"  and  straightway  the  wiry 
old  man,  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  springti  against 
the  huge  trunk,  and  commences  to  ascend  the  tree. 

Bose  gives  an  occasional  low  yelp  as  he  looks  after 
his  master.  The  other  dogs  sit  with  upturned  noses, 
and  on  restless  haunches,  as  they  watch  his  ascent 

Nothing  is  heard  for  some  time,  but  the  fall  of  dead 
branches  and  bark  which  he  throws  down.  The  fire 
blazes  high,  and  the  darkness  about  us,  beyond  its 
light,  is  unpenetratcd  even  by  tlie  moon.  We  stand 
in  eager  ff roups  watching  his  ascent  He  is  soon  lost 
to  our  view  amongst  the  limbs ;  yet  we  watch  on 
until  our  necks  ache,  while  the  enger  dogs  fidget  on 
their  haunches,  and  emit  short  yelps  of  impatience. 
We  see  him,  against  the  moon,  far  up  amongst  the 
uppermost  forks,  creeping  like  a  beetle,  up,  still  up ! 
We  are  all  on  fire — ^the  whole  fatigue  and  all  the 
bruises  of  the  chase  forgotten  I  our  fire  crackles  and 
blazes  fiercely  as  our  impatience,  and  sends  quick 
tongues  of  light,  piercing  the  black  throng  of  forest 
sentinels  about  us. 

Suddenly  the  topmost  branches  of  the  great  oak 
begin  to  shake,  and  seem  to  be  lashing  the  mce  of  the 


moon. 


"  De  cat !  de  cat !  look  out  down  dar  !**  The  dogs 
burst  into  an  eager  howl !  He  is  shaking  him  off! 
A  dark  object  comes  thumping  down  into  our  midst, 
and  shakes  the  ground  with  its  fall.  The  eager  dogs 
rush  upon  it !  but  we  saw  the  spotted  thing  with  the 
electric  flashing  of  its  eyes.  Yells  and  sputtering 
screams — ^the  howls  of  pnin — ^tlie  gnashing  growls  of 
assault — ^the  dark,  tumbling  struggle  that  is  rolled, 
with  its  fierce  clamors,  out  from  our  fire-light  into 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  wood,  are  all  enough  to 
madden  us. 

We  all  rush  after  the  fray,  a!id  strike  wildly  into 
its  midst  with  the  clubs  and  dead  limbs  we  have 
snatched,  when  one  of  the  body-guards  happens  to 
think  of  his  axe,  and  with  a  sii.gle  blow  settles  it! 

All  is  over !  We  get  home  as  we  may,  and  about 
the  time 

the  dapple  irrey  coarsen  of  the  mom 

Best  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  hooft, 
And  chase  It  through  the  sky, 

we  creep  cautiously  into  our  back  window,  and  sleep 
not  the  less  profoundly  for  our  fatigue,  that  we  have 
to  charge  our  late  hour  of  rising,  next  day,  upon 
Bacon  or  the  Iliad,  instead  of  the  "  Night  Hunt 

HENBY  AUGUSTUS  WISE. 

Henrt  a.  Wise,  the  son  of  George  Stunrt  Wise, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  bom  nt 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  May,  1819.  He  is  de- 
scended on  his  father^s  side  from  an  old  English 
royalist  family,  several  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners  after  the  "  Penruddock  rebellion,"  and 
sent  to  Virginia  aboat  the  year  1665. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Wise,  through  the 
influence  of  his  cousin  the  present  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  appointed  a  midsliipman,  and  received 
his  first  baptism  in  salt  water  under  the  auspices 
of  Captain  John  Percival,  the  Jadt  Percy  of  his 
"  Tales  for  the  Marines,"  with  whom  he  served  for 
five  years.  Many  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  his 
recent  sketches  were  no  doubt  deriyed  from  his 
early  experiences. 

After  passing  his  examination,  he  served  in  the 
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naval  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Floridacuring  the 
Seminole  war;  and  later  on  his  promotion  to 
a  lieatenantcy,  in  the  Pacific,  in  California  and 
Mexico  dming  the  war.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett.  He  has  rccondy  completed 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  filled  the 
part  of  flag^lieutenant  to  the  squadron. 

In  1849  Lieut.  Wise  published  Lm  Qrxngo%^ 
The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  epithet 
used  in  California  and  Mexico  to  describe  the  de- 
BoendautB  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Greenhorn  in  our  own  Ian* 
gaage.  As  far  as  concerns  the  author,  however, 
never  was  the  epithet  more  misapplied ;  for  in  the 
varied  scenes  and  adventures  he  describes,  he  is 
entirely  an  fait ;  and  whether  on  ship  or  &shore, 
"chasing  the  wild  deer"  or  being  chased  by  tlie 
grizzly  bear,  shooting  brigands  or  dancing  fan- 
dangoes, swimming  with  the  Sandwich  li«land 
^rls  or  ^^doctoring^^  interesting  young  ladies  in 
fits,  he  is  equally  at  home.  "  Style,"  says  Buffon, 
^^  is  the  man  himself,"  and  we  could  not  have  a 
truer  picture  of  the  gay  ond  gallant  young  ofiiccr 
than  he  haa  given  in  his  book. 

Los  Gringos  was  followed  in  1855  by  Tale*  for 
theMarinea^  a  lively,  spirited  volume  of  adventure, 
humorous,  sentimental,  and  melodramatic,  on  ship- 
board, off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
Sailors,  pirates,  slavers,  smngglers,  senoritas,  cay- 
mans, boa  constrictors,  all  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  amusing  series  of  adventure's  some  of 
which  are  sufficiently  marvellous  to  try  the  faith 
of  the  proverbially  easy  of  behef  class  of  the 
service  to  Avhom  they  are  especially  addressed. 

Lieut,  Wise  possesses  a  keen  eye  for  the  humor- 
ous and  the  picturesque,  and  writes  in  an  off-hand 
and  spirited  style.  We  present  one  of  the  scenes 
of  his  sketches.  A  party  of  desperadoes,  with 
whom  bloody  encounters  have  previously  taken 
place,  are  surprised  by  a  detachment  from  the 
U.  S.  corvette  Juniata. 

AN  AITACK— noV  TAIM  ffOB  Tm  MAUnB. 

Mr.  Spuke  at  this  epoch  was  busy  on  a  little  tour 
of  inspection,  around  the  cargoes  of  the  lighters, 
punching  his  steel-like  knuckles  into  the  sacks  of 
sugar,  <upping  his  daws  of  fingers  into  the  bung 
holes  of  the  pipas  of  rum  to  test  the  strength  by 
sucking  his  digits  afterwards,  then  smelling  pinches 
and  hnudfttls  of  coffee  berries,  in  all  which  business 
*  pursuits  he  appeared  quite  at  home.  Upon  his  own 
boat  coming  on  shore  again  with  his  copper  treasure, 
he  joined  the  Maltese,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
boy  and  the  black  oarsman,  the  ban  were  carried  up 
about  fifty  yards  on  the  beach,  midway  between  the 
water  and  the  cane  huts. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected  than  a  signal  was  given 
to  the  comet,  and  down  from  their  conceahnent  in 
the  bushes  ran  the  &auad  of  soiers,  while  the  fiit 
officer,  rushing  up,  laid  his  hand  on  the  blue  coat 
with  bright  brass  Duttoiis,  which  hung  over  the  back 

*  Los  Ortofos ;  or,  An  Inside  View  of  Mexico  snd  Osllflnnis, 
with  Wanderings  in  Peru,  ChlU,  and  Polynesia.  Baker  end 
Boribner.   ISmo.  pp.  46Sw 


of  Mn  Snuke.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that 
itidividaal  had  of  the  ambuscade ;  but,  jerking  him« 
■elf  free,  he  exclaimed,-— 

**  By  spikes  I  what  oo  airth  air  yn  abeoot  ?"  The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  movement  neariy 
twitched  the  officer  off  his  leg& 

When  Mr.  Spake  glanced  round,  and  beheld  the 
militia,  with  toeir  bayonets  at  a  charge,  he  seemed 
to  recover  himself  at  once;  and  stridinff  over  the 
sacks  of  metal,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  he  said,— - 

*'  Wal,  ye  darn'd  Portingees,  what  air  ye  up  tu  ? 
This  here  is  my  property,  and  ther  custom-house 
permits  is  right  and  reglar-^ask  them  dons  tfaeer— 
all  honist  folka— no  idee  on  gittin  quit  of  payin  the 
fees.** 

Here  he  beckoned  to  the  factors,  who,  with  Mag, 
came  to  the  spot ;  and  there  they  stood,  in  a  lump, 
just  as  the  cutter  of  the  Flirt  was  doohed  alongside 
of  the  schooner. 

I  could  not  have  stood  it  any  longer ;  but  just 
then  Hazy  exclaimed,  '*  Now,  my  friends,  it  is  our 
turn  !**  wnile  the  padron  roared  out  in  Portuguese, 
"  Seize,  or  shoot  down  those  villains,  if  they  stir  an 
inch*  I  arrest  them  for  smuggling  counterfeit  coin." 
And  I  screamed  to  Mag,  "  Yes,  you  hag,  and  Fvean 
account  to  settle  with  you  for  the  affair  in  that  d&k 
in  Rio.- 

The  Maltese  was  the  first  who  made  a  bolt ;  but 
he  had  not  moved  a  yard  before  Hazy*s  cockswain, 
Harry  Greenfield,  fetched  him  a  tap  with  the  gig*s 
brass  tiller,  which  laid  him  out,  as  meek  as  milk,  on 
the  strand. 

When  the  combination  burst  with  it*  real  force 
upon  Spuke  and  his  female  companion,  the  latter 
squinted  furtively  around,  to  see,  perhaps,  if  a  chance 
for  escape  presented  itself;  but  observing  all  retreat 
cut  off,  tier  ugly  mug  began  to  assume  a  pale-blue, 
ashes-of'roses  hue;  and  she  put  her  hand  in  her 
bosom  ^d  partially  exposed  her  tapering  knife. 

•*  Drop  that,  you  piratical  she-devil,  or  111  " 

She  must  have  looked  iull  inte  the  muzzle  of  the  big- 
mouthed  ship's  pistol  I  iiointed  at  her,  before  she  re- 
moved her  hand  from  the  weapon  ;  and  then  only  to 
carry  the  gin  jug  to  her  hideous  mouth  ;  but  she  did 
not  utter  a  word.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Spuke ; 
he  saw  the  game  was  up,  and  tiiat  not  only  his 
vessel  was  seized,  and  his  liberty  about  to  be  craniped 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  worse  than  all,  he  was 
to  lose  all  his  hard-enmed  gains. 

Taking  up  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the 
padi*on,  ana  losing  all  his  ditiwly,  nasal  twang,  he 
said,  in  a  cold,  deliberate  tone,< — 

"  O,  ho  I  there's  been  spyin*  goin*  on,  and  Pm  to  be 
robbed,  eh  f  Now,  Fm  an  Ameriken,  clear  grit  I 
and  you,  dam  yer,  my  eountryman,"  shaking  hia 
hand  aloft  at  Hazy,  "air  standin*  by  to  see  me 
imposed  upon  by  these  cussed  meriatters,  when  ifa 
your  dooty  to  pertect  me.  But,  by  spikes  1  let  me 
see  the  first  feller  as  *11  ris  his  finger  jmt  to  seize  £1- 
nathan  Spuke.*' 

With  tnis,  he  bared  his  great  slabs  of  orme  to  the 
shoulders ;  and  there  he  stood,  a  powerful,  towering 
giant, — glaring  with  the  wrinklea,  compressed  lips, 
open  nostril,  and  fierce,  cunning  eye  of  a  tiger,  ready 
for  a  spring. 

*'  Arrest  him,  soldiers  I**  shouted  the  now  excited 

Eadron ;  and  the  cornet  drew  his  sword.  Before, 
owever,  the  blade  was  well  out  of  its  sheath,  the 
fellow  at  bay  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick  in  the 
stomach,  which  sent  him  fairly  spinning  up  off  the 
sand;  and  then  he  fell  with  a  groan,  completely 
hort  de  combat  At  the  moment  the  soldiers,  who,  as 
I  told  you,  seemed  by  no  meana  veterans  in  war.  ad* 
vanced,  with  fixed  oayonets,  upon  the  smuggler. 
Evading  the  first  two  men,  he  g^ve  a  sudden  bound, 
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grasped  the  mtisket  by  the  mtuzle  from  the  weak 
arms  of  one  of  the  puny  troop,  and,  with  a  deep- 
muttered  imprecation  of,  "  By  the  Eternal,  let  her 
rip,"  gave  the  weapon  a  half  sweep  over  his  head  ; 
aud  bringing  it  round,  the  foremost  men  went  down 
like  grain  before  a  sickle*  Becovering  himself  again, 
he  made  the  heavy  piece  whirl  on  high,  and  brought 
it,  for  the  second  time,  upon  the  backs  of  the  panic- 
stricken  soldiers ;  but  the  flint-lock  catching  some 
port  of  their  equipments,  the  cock  snapped,  the  piece 
flashed,  held  fii*e  an  instant,  and  then  exploded  fall 
in  the  face  of  the  Taakee.  The  charge  traversed  his 
upper  jaw,  noee,  and  one  eye,  leaving  him  blinded, 
ana  the  blackened  blood  and  powder  clinging  to  his 
mutilated  features.  He  spun  round  nearly  a  turn, 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  yet  never  relaxed  his 
ffripe  on  the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  until,  with  a  con- 
fused lurch,  the  breech  of  the  gun  touched  the  sand, 
and  he  fell  forward  with  all  his  weight  The  point  of 
the  bayonet  entered  nearly  at  his  breast  bone,  and 
transfixed  him  to  the  pipe.  He  fell  over  sideways, 
and  lay  a  dead  mai,  deluging  in  blood  the  sacks  of 
money  he  had  made  such  desperate  eiforts  to 
defend. 

By  this  time  the  dismayed  soldiers,  who  had  turned 
tail  from  the  one  man,  began  to  fire  an  irregular/Vti 
de  joie  right  in  amongst  the  crowd  of  us.  Tney 
were  too  wild,  however,  to  do  much  damage  ;  only 

grazing  the  ear  of  one  of  the  foctora,  and  putting  a 
all  into  the  foot  of  the  Maltese — and  a  very  severe 
and  painful  wound  he  found  it 

Daring  this  skrimmage  my  attention  wna  for  a  mo- 
ment diverted  from  my  own  especial  game ;  and  when 
I  looked  again,  I  saw  the  hag  running  like  a  rat  to- 
wards the  thicket  Makeen  fired  his  pbtol  at  her, 
but  the  ball  only  cut  off  a  twig,  and  scattered  some 
leaves  without  touching  her.  I  reserved  my  shot, 
and,  with  a  cry  that  brought  the  whole  assembly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soldiers,  we  plunged  after 
Mag.  She  took  the  main  road,  a  well-beaten  track 
for  mules  and  beasts,  which  led  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  city ;  and  though  it  wound  about 
here  and  there,  we  could  still  keep  her  in  sight,  as 
ahe  parted  the  bashes  right  and  left  in  her  flight 
Pre:^ently,  the  thick  unaergrowth  gave  place  to 
loftier  vesetation ;  and  between  the  trunks  of  the 
palms  and  cocoas  we  caught  glimpses  of  narrow 
lagoons  beyond,  patched  with  light^green  and  white 
water  lilies.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  land  rose 
higher,  and  the  forest  woe  composed  of  heavy 
timber. 

The  woman  still  held  on  with  great  speed,  and 
must  have  known  she  was  running  with  a  noose 
Tound  her  neck,  for  she  never  looked  behind,  or  gave 
heed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  our  yelU  to  stop  or  be 
shot  There  were  a  number  of  paths  made  by  cattle, 
which  crossed  the  road  at  intervals,  and,  all  at  once, 
Mag  turned  to  the  left  into  one  of  them.  A  pair  of 
huge  vampire  bats  rose  from  a  branch  with  a  bodine 
croak;  and  as  the  woman  leaped  over  the  gross  and 
leaves,  one  of  the  fiEictors  gave  a  shout  of  warning, 
and  tried  to  stop  me  from  going  farther.  Shakine 
off  his  grasp,  however,  I  jumped  on,  with  Mak  and 
Hftzy  at  my  heels,  into  the  thicket  In  a  minute  we 
had  entirely  passed  the  dense  foliage,  and  before  us 
lay  the  lonff,  narrow  lagoon,  cradled  in  its  black, 
slimy,  muddy  banks,  while  directly  through  the 
centre,  leading  to  the  opposite  shore,  was  apparently 
a  clear,  open  bridge,  matted  and  bound  with  roots, 
grasses,  and  rank  v^etation  of  all  sorts,  with  a  little 
clump  of  bushes  and  parasitical  plants  at  every  few 
paces,  but  still  showing  a  green,  even  road  over  the 
water.  Mag  was  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  us,  and  splasliing  a  short  distance  into  the  mud  and 
water,  she  sprang  upon  the  bending  mangrove  roots, 


and,  finding  that  they  bore  her  weight,  continued  on 
her  course.  . 

"Hold!"  roared  the  padron;  "gentlemen,  for 
Grod's  sake  don't  go  an  inch  farther  I" 

*^0I  euidado  r  screamed  the  factor.  "  Beware  I 
it  is  certain  death  t"  cried  they,  both  out  of  breath. 
"That  witch  can't  escape ;  the  mire  will  prevent  her 
on  the  other  side." 

At  this  moment,  Mag,  perceiving  she  was  no 
longer  pursued,  turned  about,  and  shaking  her  knife 
in  one  nand,  aud  applying  the  gin  jug  to  her  lips 
with  the  other,  she  took  a  long  pull,  and  then  yelled 
derisively,— 

"  O,  you  hounds !  you  thought  to  hang  me,  eh  ? 
the  hemp  isn't  planted  yet  for  my  throat ;  and  yon, 
ye  devil^s  asp,  let  me  once  lay  hold  upon  you,  I'll 
take  an  oath  to  find  your  heart  the  next  time. 
Adio9^  she  said,  as  she  again  applied  the  jug  to  her 
mouth,  and  hurling  it  upon  the  slimy  surface  of  the 
pool,  wheeled  to  resume  her  flight 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  was  the  last  Wig  of  gin 
and  the  last  intelligible  remarks  which  Miss  Margaret, 
as  Spuke  respectfully  styled  her,  ever  uttered  in  this 
world. 

No  sooner  had  the  water  been  disturbed  by  the 
splash  of  the  empty  bottle,  than  we  noticed  a  little 
succession  of  rolling,  unbroken  billows  along  by  the 
vegetable  bridge.  The  flat,  sickly  leaves  and  flowers 
began  to  undulate,  and  aa  Mag  stepped  from  the 
green  laced,  living  fabric  to  a  projecting  root,  we 
saw  the  huge,  triangular«haped  snout  of  a  red 
spectacled  alligator,  and  the  dull,  protruding  eyes, 
with  the  fringed,  scaly  crest  between,  slowly  pushed 
above  the  water ;  and  then  a  sharp,  ratthng  snap 
upon  the  hard-baked  clay  of  the  gin  jug. 

"The  cayman  r*  exclaimed  the  padron;  and  as 
the  monster  rolle<l  his  j:iws  more  out  of  water,  the 
irregular,  reddish,  marbled  yellow  and  green  spots 
were  visible  underneath,  before  he  sank  with  his 
prize. 

The  factor  eiaculated,  **  0 !  vermelho  cat/man  P* 

The  noise  of  the  breaking  gin  vessel  did  not,  how- 
ever, distract  the  attention  of  Mag,  but  as  she  trod  on 
the  elastic  moss  of  the  bridge,  it  yielded,  and  agitated 
the  pool  with  a  loud  splash.  The  next  moment,  as 
if  the  impulse  had  been  felt  in  every  direction,  the 
same  unbroken  undulations  as  before  swelled  up 
under  the  greenish,  stagnant  lagoon,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  wink,  the  wator  broke  with  a  rush 
upwards,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  woman.  The 
enormous  mail-clad  hide  of  the  cayman  appeared; 
the  tail  rose  with  a  diagonal  motion;  and  the  head, 
with  the  distended,  serrated  jaws,  the  reddish  tongue 
and  yellow  mouth  inside  them,  gleamed  hot  and  dry 
in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ;  the  whole  monster 
forming  a  curving  bend  of  full  twenty  feet  before 
and  beliind  the  now  terrified  hog.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  Iiard,  flexible  tail  made  a  side  sweep,  ouiek 
as  thought,  which,  striking  Mag  a  crushing  dIow 
about  her  waist,  doubled  her  up  with  a  broken 
back,  and  she  was  swept  into  tne  frightful  jaws, 
open  to  full  stretch,  and  inclined  sideways  to  receive 
the  prey.  Simultaneously  with  our  groans  of 
horror,  the  heretofore  quiet  pool  was  all  alive  with 
the  projecting,  ridgy  bodies  of  the  monsters,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  nothing  but  the  violent 
snapping  of  their  huge  jaws,  and  the  blows  of  their 
powerful  tails.  At  lost  the  water  once  more  began 
to  settle  down  into  peace ;  the  broad,  flat  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  pure  white  lilies,  which  had  been  torn 
and  crushed  by  the  commotion  amongst  the  denizens 
below,  gradually  resumed  their  beds ;  and,  save  a 
few  bubbles,  and  an  occasional  undulation,  with  a 
strong  odor  of  musk,  there  was  nothing  left  to  show 
where  the  hog  had  met  her  horrid  death. 
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"  Come,  let's  cr&wl  out  of  this  Bwtanp,"  said  the 
|>8dron,  *'  or  some  of  those  hungry  caymaiis  will  be 
after  having  a  taste  of  us.** 


A 


SAOAOiTT  or  Lo: 


noM  rax  SAX& 


"  Very  sagacious  creeters,"  chimed  in  an  old  salt, 
who  was  carefully  laying  up  nettles  for  his  haomiock 
clews :  *'  I  knoVd  a  dog  once  as  would  tell  the  time 
o'  day  by  the  skipper's  nose,  and  would  drink  grog 
too  like  a  Christian." 

"Bless  ye,**  again  broke  out  the  gaunt,  bony 
fisherman,  "  dogs  isn't  a  circumstance  to  lobsters  for 
sogaciousnessl  Why,  mateys,  I  was  on  the  pint  of 
tellin'  you,  tliat  after  my  tnp  to  Greenland  and  tlie 
coast  of  Labrador,  the  old  people  thought  I  hnd 
"bout  sowed  my  wild  oats.**  **  I  thought  you  said 
grass,**  twanged  in  the  young  mountaineer;  but  the 
whaler,  without  deigning  a  glance  at  the  cub,  went 
on.  '*  And  I  settled  down  stiddy  at  the  lobster  busi* 
nesSk  Nat  Pochick  and  me  was  'prentices  in  a 
smack  for  better  nor  five  years,  m  war  times  too, 
until  our  time  was  out,  when  we  bought  the  old 
smack  at  a  bargain,  and  drove  a  lively  trade  in  the 
same  busineas^  We  used  to  take  the  lobsters,  where 
the  best  on  'em  comes  from,  along  the  moniment 
shore,  down  about  Plymouth,  and  we  ran  'em 
through  the  Vineyard  Sound  to  York,  by  way  of 
Hontauk.  Well,  one  day,  when  we  had  the  well  of 
the  schooner  as  fHiU  as  ever  it  could  stick  with  daws 
and  feelers,  like  dnmed  fools  we  tried  to  shorten  the 
distance  by  runniu'  outside  of  Nantucket ;  but  jest  as 
we  got  off  Skonset,  what  should  we  see  but  the  old 
Ramillies  seventy-four,  the  admiral*s  ship,  o-hidin' 
under  Tom  Nevera'  Head ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
an  eighteen  pound  shot  come  spinnin'  across  our 
bows,  and  two  big  double-bnnked  boats  was  making 
the  water  white  as  they  pulled  towards  us.  We 
know'd,  as  well  os  could  be,  that  them  Britishers 
didn't  want  the  old  snuick,  nor  care  a  snap  for  the 
lobsters ;  but  we  did  believe  sartin'  that  they 
wouldn't  mind  clappiu'  hold  on  twosich  likely  chaps 
as  my  partner  nnd  me,  to  sarve  under  the  king's  flag. 
80  we  up  helm  and  ran  the  smack  and  the  cargo 
slap  on  to  the  Old  Man's  Shonl ;  but  jest  afore  she 
struck  we  jumped  into  the  yawl,  and  paddled  to  the 
beach,  where  we  saved  being  captured.  Well,  the 
smack  was  knocked  into  splinters  by  the  breakers  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Now,  my  hearties,"  said  the 
whaler,  as  he  paused  and  gazed  around  the  group  of 
listeners,  "  every  blessid  one  of  them  lobsters  went 
back  to  the  ground  where  they  was  took,  as  much  as 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  reef  where  the  old  craft 
was  wracked  I  and  there's  grent  Black  Dan,  of  Mars- 
field,  will  tell  ye  the  same ;  for  ye  must  bear  in 
mind,  tliat  every  fisherman  has  his  partiklar  shaped 
pegs  to  chock  the  claws  of  the  loosters  with,  and 
every  one  of  our  lobsters  was  kitched  agin  with  our 
'dentical  pegs  in  'em  I  This,  bovs,  was  the  last  trip 
as  ever  we  made  in  that  trade,  tFiou^h  Nat  Pochick, 
out  of  fondness  for  the  things,  established  himself  on 
the  old  Boston  bridge,  where  he  is  to  this  day, 
a-bilin',  may  be,  five  or  six  thousand  lobsters  of  a 
mornin',  which  he  sdls  off  like  hot  cakes  in  the 
artemoons." 


HSBMAN  MELYIIXR 

Hebmak  Melvillb  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  August  1,  1819.  On  his  father's  side  he 
is  of  Scotch  extraction^  and  is  descended  in  the 
fourth  degree  from  Thomas  Melville,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  who,  from  the  year 
1718  and  for  almost  half  a  century,  was  minister 


of  Scoonie  parish,  Leven,  Fifeshire.*  The  ndiiis- 
ter  of  Scoonie  had  two  sons— John  Melville,  who 
became  a  member  of  his  mcgesty's  ooandl  in  Gre- 
nada, and  Allan  Melville,  who  came  to  America 
in  1748,  and  settled  in  Boston  as  a  merchant.  Dy- 
ing young,  the  latter  left  an  only  son,  'Diomaa 
MelviUe,  oar  anthor^s  grandfather,  who  was  bom 
in  Boston,  and,  as  appears  by  the  probate  records 
on  the  appointment  of  his  guardian  in  1761,  in- 
herited a  handsome  fortune  from  his  father.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey 
in  1769,  and  in  1772  visited  h\»  relatives  in  Scot- 
land. During  this  visit  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  tbe  dty  of  St.  Andrews  and  df 
Renfrew.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1778,  where 
he  became  a  merchant,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  was  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  as 
m^yor  in  Craft's  regiment  of  Massachusetts  artil- 
lery, was  in  the  actions  in  Rhode  Island  in  1776. 
Comnii«f>ioned  by  Washington  in  1789  as  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Boston,  he  was  continued 
by  all  the  presidents  down  to  Jackson*s  time  m 
1829.t  To  the  time  of  his  death  M^or  Melville 
continued  to  wear  the  antiquated  three-cornered 
hat,  and  from  this  habit  was  familiarly  known  in 
Boston  as  tlie  last  of  the  cocked-bats.  There  is 
still  preserved  a  small  parcel  of  the  veritable  tea 
in  tbe  attack  upon  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
Being  found  in  his  shoes  on  returning  frx>ni  the 
vessel  it  was  sealed  up  in  a  vial,  although  it  was 
intended  that  not  a  particle  should  escape  destm<K 
tion !  Tlie  vial  ana  contents  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Chief-Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  author^s  father,  Allan  MelviUe,  was  an  im-- 
porting  merchant  in  New  York,  and  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Europe  in  conneicion  with  his  busi- 
ness.  He  was  a  well  educated  and  polished  man^ 
and  spoke  French  like  a  native. 

On  his  mother^s  side  Mr.  Melville  is  the  grand- 
son of  General  Peter  Gansevoort  of  Albanv,  New 
York,  the  "  hero  of  Fort  Stanwix,"  having  suo- 
cessiully  defended  that  fort  in  1777  against  a  large 
force  of  British  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral St.  Leger. 


y 


The  boyhood  of  Herman  Melville  was  passed  at 
Albany  and  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  and  in  the 
countrv,  at  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  He  had 
early  shown  a  taste  for  literature  and  composition. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  in 
a  New  Y'ork  vessel  for  liver^xK)!,  made  a  hurried 


*  Article  Sooonle,  Sinclair's  BUtletlcftl  Account  of  Scotland; 
vol.  ▼.  p.  110.  Dr.  George  Brewster,  mlnbter  of  Scoonie.  who 
died  June  80. 1666,  auooeedod  the  llev.  Darid  Swan,  who  was 
tbe  saoeeasor  of  oar  autbor^a  ancestor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  united  years  of  these  three  clerg3rmen.  fn  the  sazna 
desk,  was  one  hundred  and  thlrty-clx  yeara.— Obituary  notice 
in  Scotsman,  June  28, 1865. 

t  MaSoT  McWille  was  the  nearest  surviving  male  relative  of 
General  Kobert  Melville,  who  was  descended  from  a  brother  of 
the  minister  of  Scoonie,  tbe  first  and  only  Captain-General  aad 
Govemor-in-chief  of  the  Islands  ceded  to  Enfrland  by  France  in 
1768,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  I81 9,  was 
with  one  exception  the  oldest  General  fn  the  British  army. — 
County  Annual  Register,  Scotland,  1809  and  HQ,  vol.  L  part  & 
In  tbe  genealogy  of  General  Melville,  contained  In  Donglass'a 
Baronage  of  Scotland,  published  In  1798.  the  Boston  fliinllr  am 
stated  to  be  descendea  from  the  eame  brandy  o(  the  X^lvtUQ 
XWi^l^  HI  (^eifefiU  Melville.  ^ 
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yidt  to  London  when  h&  arrrived  in  port,  and  re- 
tamed  home  "  before  the  maat^*  His  next  ad- 
venture was  embarking,  Jan.  1,  1841,  on  a 
whating  vessel  for  the  Paoifio  for  the  qperm 
fishe]^.  After  eighteen  months  of  the  croise,  the 
ve%el,  in  die  summer  of  1842,  put  into  the 
Marquesas,  at  Nukuheva.  Melville,  who  was 
weary  of  the  service,  took  the  opportunity  to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  with  a  fellow  sailor  hid 
himself  in  the  fore^  with  the  intention  of  re* 
sorting  to  a  neighboring  peaoefol  tribe  of  the 
natives.  They  mistook  their  course,  and  after 
three  days*  wandering,  in  which  they  had  trar 
versed  one  of  the  formidable  mountain  ridges 
of  the  island,  found  themselves  in  the  barbarous 
Typee  vtdley.  Here  Melville  was  detuned  "  in 
an  indulgent  captivity  *^  for  four  months.  He  was 
separated  from  his  companion,  and  began  to  de- 
spair of  a  return  to  civilization,  when  he  was 
rescued  one  day  on  the  shore  by  a  boat's  crew 
of  a  Sidney  whaler.  He  shipped  on  board  this 
vessel,  and  was  landed  at  Tahiti  the  day  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  Society  Islands, 
establishing  their  ^*  Protectorate '*  at  the  can- 
non^s  mouth.  From  Tahiti,  Melville  passed  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  spent  a  few  months  in  ob- 
servation of  the  people  and  the  country,  and  in 
the  aatumn  of  1848  shipped  at  Honolulu  as  "  or- 
dinary seaman**  on  board  the  frigate  United 
States,  then  on  its  return  voyage,  which  was 
safely  accomplished,  stopping  at  Callao,  and 
reaching  Boston  in  October,  1844.  This  voy- 
aging in  the  merchant,  whaling,  and  naval  ser- 
vice rounded  Melville's  triple  experience  of  nau- 
tical life.  It  was  not  long  after  that  he  made  his 
appearance  as  an  author.  His  first  book,  Typee^ 
a  narrative  of  his  Marquesas  adventure,  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  simultaneously  by  Murray  in  Lon- 
don* and  Wiley  and  Putnam  in  New  York.  The 
spirit  and  vigorous  finncv  of  the  style,  and  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  incidents,  were  at 
once  appreciated.  Tliere  was,  too,  at  the  time, 
that  undefined  sentiment  of  the  approaching 
practical  importance  of  the  Pacific  in  the  public 
mind,  which  was  admirably  calculated  for  the 
reception  of  this  glowing,  picturesque  narrative. 
It  was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  and 
made  a  reputation  for  its  author  in  a  day.  The 
London  Times  reviewed  it  with  a  full  pen,  and 
even  the  staid  Gentieman's  Magazine  was  loud  in 
its  praises. 

Mr.  Melville  followed  up  this  success  the  next 
year  with  0/noo,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
South  Seas^  which  takes  up  the  story  with  the 
escape  from  the  Typees,  and  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  author  and  some 
of  his  ship  companions  in  Tahiti.  For  pleasant, 
easy  narrative,  it  is  the  most  natural  and  agreea- 
ble of  his  books.  In  his  next  book,  in  1849 — 
Ma/rdiy  and  a  Voyage  Thither— t\iQ  author  ven- 
tured out  of  the  range  of  personal  observation  and 
matter-of-£eict  description  to  which  he  had  kept 
more  closely  than  was  generally  supposed,!  and 

-^  — —  I  I     — 

•  It  was  bronght  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mamv  In  London  by 
Mr.  GaaseToort  MeMlIe,  then  Sooretiiry  of  Legation  to  the 
Iflnlster,  Mr.  Louis  McLane.  Mr.  GanaeToort  MeMUe  was  a 
poUMcal  speaker  of  talent  He  died  aoddenly  In  London  of  an 
attack  of  fever  in  May,  184A. 

t  Lt  Wise,  in  hlB  iiTely,  dashing  book  of  traTcls— An  Inside 
Ylew  of  Mexico  and  California,  with  Wanderings  in  Pern, 
Chill,  and  Polynesia— pays  a  compliment  to  MelTiue^s  fldell^: 
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projected  a  philosophical  romance,  in  which  hu- 
man nature  and  European  civilization  were  to  be 
typified  under  the  aspects  of  the  poetical  mytho- 
logical notions  and  romantic  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  aggregate  races  of  Polynesia.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  book  there  are  some  of  the  au- 
thor's best  descriptions,  wrought  up  with  fanciful 
associations  from  the  quaint  philosophic  and 
other  reading  in  the  volumes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  such  worthies,  upon  whose  pages, 
after  lus  long  sea  fast  from  books  and  literature,  the 
author  had  thrown  himself  with  eager  avidity.  In 
the  latter  portions,  embarrassed  by  his  spiritual 
allegories,  he  wanders  without  chart  or  compass 
in  the  wildest  regions  of  doubt  and  scepticism. 
Though,  as  a  work  of  fiction,  lacking  clearness, 
and  maimed  as  a  book  of  thought  and  speculation 
by  its  want  of  sobriety,  it  has  many  delicate  traits 
and  fine  bursts  of  fancy  and  invention.  Critics 
could  find  many  beauties  in  Mardi  which  the 
novel-reading  public  who  long  for  amusement 
have  not  the  time  or  philosophy  to  discover.  Mr. 
Melville,  who  throughout  his  literary  career  has 
had  the  good  sense  never  to  argue  with  the  pub- 
lic, whatever  opportunities  he  might  aflfbrd  them 
for  the  exercise  of  their  disputati  ve  faculties,  lost  no 
time  in  recovering  his  position  by  a  return  to  the 
agreeable  narrative  which  had  first  gained  him 
his  laurels.  In  the  same  year  he  published  Red-  ^ 
hum;  his  First  Voyage^  being  the  Saihr-boy  Con-  "^ 
fessions  and  Reminiscenoes  of  the  Son  of  a  OentU^ 
man^  in  the  Merchant  Service.  In  the  simplicity 
of  tiie  young  sailor,  of  which  the  pleasant  ad- 
venture of  leaving  the  forecastie  one  day  and 
paying  his  respects  to  the  captain  in  the  cabin,  is 
an  instance,  this  book  is  a  witty  reproduction  of 
natural  incidents.  The  lurid  London  episode,  in 
the  melo-dramatic  style,  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Another  course  of  Melville's  nautical  career,  the 
United  States  naval  service,  furnished  the  subject 
of  the  next  book —  White  Jacket^  or  the  World  in  \ 
a  Man-of-war^  publishod  in  1850.  It  is  a  vivid 
daguerreotype  of  the  whole  life  of  the  ship.  The 
xlescription  is  everywhere  elevated  from  common- 
place and  familiarity  by  the  poetical  associations 
which  run  through  it.  There  is  many  a  good 
word  spoken  in  this  book,  as  in  the  author's  other 
writings,  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  Poor  Jack. 
Punishment  by  flogging  is  unsparingly  con- 
demned. 

In  1851  Moby-Dick^  or  the  WhaU^  appeared, 
the  most  dramatic  and  imaginative  of  Melville's 
books.  In  the  character  of  Captain  Ahab  and  his 
contest  with  the  whale,  he  has  opposed  the  meta- 
physical energy  of  despair  to  tne  physical  8ub- 
Ume  of  the  ocean.  In  this  encounter  the  whale 
becomes  a  representative  of  moral*  evil  in  the 
world.  In  the  purely  descriptive  passages,  the 
details  of  the  fishery,  and  the  natural  history  of 
the  animal,  are  narrated  with  constant  brilliancy 
of  illustration  from  the  fertile  mind  of  the  author.* 


**  Apart  from  the  Innate  beanty  and  charming  tone  of  his  nar- 
latiTea,  the  delineations  of  island  life  and  soenery,  fhim  mj 
own  personal  obaerration,  are  most  oorrectly  and  flUthfaUjr 
drawn." 

*  Jnst  at  the  time  of  pnblioatlon  of  this  hook  its  catastro- 
phe, the  attack  of  the  ship  by  the  wliale,  which  had  already 
good  historic  warrant  in  the  rate  of  the  Essex  of  Nantncket, 
was  still  farther  sapported  by  the  newspaper  narratiye  of  the 
Ann  Alexander  or  New  Bedford,  in  which  the  inf&riated 
animal  demonstrated  a  spirit  of  revenge  almost  human,  in 
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Pierre,  or  the  Anibiffvitiei,  was  pnblished  in 
1362.  Its  conoeption  and  eieoutiou  were  both 
literary  miatokcfl.  The  aathor  wsB  off  the  track 
ofhislmegenius.  Thepaasionwhiohhoiioaghtto 
eYolve  was  morbid  or  nnreal,  in  the  worst  Bchool 
of  the  mixed  French  and  GenoMi  meludramatio, 

Since&e  publication  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Melville 
h«B  written  chiefly  for  the  mBgariiieB  of  HiuT>er 
and  Pntnam.  In  the  former,  a  sketch,  entitled 
Ooek-ii-doodie  doo  I  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and 
animated  productioia  of  his  pen;  in  the  fatter, 
his  Btirtleby  the  Seritener,  a  qnaint,  fiuioiftil  por- 
Jrait,  and  his  reproduction,  with  variona  inven- 
tions and  ftddijiona,  of  the  adventnres  of  Iirad 
Potter,*  an  actual  character  of  the  Rorolntion, 
hsTe  met  with  deserved  success. 


llelrUla-i  BwldcnM. 

Ur.  Melville  having  been  married  in  1847  to  a 
danghter  of  Chief  Jastloe  Bliaw  of  Boston,  re- 
sided for  a  while  at  New  York,  when  he  took  np 
his  residence  in  Berkshire,  on  a  finely  eitnated 
form,  adjacent  to  the  oldMelvillellonse,  in  which 
some  members  of  the  family  fumierly  lived; 
where,  in  the  iminediato  vicinity  of  the  reffldence 
of  the  poet  Holmes,  he  overlooks  the  town  of 
Httsfield  and  the  intermediate  territory,  flanked 
by  the  Toconic  range,  to  the  huge  height  of  Saddle- 
back. 

Gray-liwk,  clond  girdled,  from  hie  purplo  throne, 
A  voice  of  wolcome  Bpnds, 

And  from  green  mnny  fieUs,  a  varbling  tone 
The  Honsatonic  bleada.f 

In  the  fields  and  in  his  study,  looking  oat  upon 
the  mountmns,  nnd  in  the  hearty  Eociety  of  his 
&inily  and  friends,  he  flnds  congenial  nourisli- 
inent  for  his  faculties,  without  looking  much  to 
dties,  or  troubling  himself  with  the  eiactions  of 
Brtiticial  life.  In  this  comparative  retirement 
will  be  found  the  secret  of  much  of  the  apecnla- 
tive  character  engrafted  upon  his  writings. 


tDTnlni  npoD.  pnTmlTig,  md  Aet^rojlng  th«  tajhI  ftom  whhdi 


iBim    Tba  Mutt  In  tbla  book  WH  written  fnnnltMuin- 
Un  or  PMMt,  b;  Mr.  Hcdtt  Trmntnll,  of  HvUtatd,  Ct. 
t  Oila  fi>T  Uh  fi«rktUn  AUlM,  tr  ^Unr  KunUa  Bstln. 


the  captain  toward  me.  I  had  thnogU  him  a  flo^, 
funnv  gentleman,  foil  of  mirth  and  good  homor,  and 
good  will  to  seamen,  and  one  who  coold  net  fail  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  me  and  the  mde 
■ailon  among  nfaom  I  was  thrown.  Indeed  I  had 
made  no  doubt  thmt  he  would  in  «om«  special  mao- 
ner  take  me  under  hi»  protecUon,  and  prove  a  kind 
friend  and  benefactor  to  me ;  as  I  had  beard  that 
■oroe  ■ea-captaini  are  fathers  to  their  crew;  and  so 
they  are;  bnt  such  fkthen  as  Salomon'i  precepta 
tend  to  make — severe  and  cbastising  fathers;  tla- 
then  whose  sense  of  duty  overcomes  the  sense  of 
love,  and  who  every  day,  in  some  sort,  play  the 
part  of  Bmtos,  who  ordered  hit  son  away  to  exeen- 
tion,  as  1  have  read  in  onr  old  family  FlnCareh. 

Yea,  I  thought  that  Captain  Riga,  fm' Riga  was 
his  name,  would  be  attentive  and  cotuiderate  tome, 
and  strive  to  cheer  me  up.  and  comfort  me  in  mj 
loneaomeneBS.  I  did  not  even  deem  it  at  all  impoa- 
aible  that  be  vould  invite  me  down  to  the  eabn  ot 
a  pleasant  night,  to  ask  me  qaeetions  concerning 
my  parents,  and  proepecta  in  hu  ;  beaidea  obtaining 
Iroai  me  some  anecdotes  touching  my  greet-nncle, 
the  illnetrious  senator  ;  or  give  me  a  slate  and  pen- 
eil,  and  teach  me  problems  in  navigation  ;  or  per- 
haps engage  me  at  a  giune  of  chess.  I  even  thought 
he  might  invite  me  to  dinner  on  a  snnny  Sunday, 

"  ■    ■ -■     -'       '■■      ■•■II  tm,u 


liar  emotions,  almost  ot 
last  visible  link  in  the  chain  of  aasociutioos  whieh 
boQud  me  to  my  home.  For,  while  yet  in  port,  I 
had  Been  him  and  Ur,  Jonee,  my  Ix^ther's  friend, 

standing  together  and  conversing;  so  that  from  the 
captain  to  my  bmtlier  there  was  bnt  one  interme- 
diate step ;  and  my  brother  and  mother  and  sieteiB 

And  this  reminds  me  how  oft«n  I  tised  to  pais  by 
the  places  on  deck,  where  I  remembered  Mr.  Jonee 
had  rtood  when  he  firrt  visited  the  ship  lying  at  the 
wharf;  and  how  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it 
was  indeed  true,  that  he  had  stood  there,  thongfa 
now  the  ship  was  so  far  away  on  the  wide  Atlantaa 
Ocean,  and  be,  perhaps,  was  walldng  down  Wall- 
street,  or  sitting  reading  the  newspaper  in  his 
connting-Foom,  while  poor  I  waa  so  differently  aaa- 
ployed. 

when  two  or  three  days  hod  paned  withont  the 


the  cabin  to  pay  my  respects,  1  began  to  think 
whether  I  should  not  make  the  first  advances,  and 
whether  indeed  he  did  not  eipect  it  of  me,  since  I 
was  but  a  boy,  and  be  a  man ;  and  perhaps  that 
might  have  been  the  reason  why  he  hod  not  spiAen 
to  me  yet,  deeming  it  more  prvper  and  respect^!  for 
me  to  address  him  £rst.  I  thoDght  he  might  faa 
offended,  too,  especially  if  he  were  a  prond  mas, 
with  tender  feehngs.  So  one  evening,  a  little  be- 
fore sondown,  in  the  second  dog-watch,  when  there 
was  no  more  work  to  be  done,  I  concluded  t«  call 
and  KB  him. 

After  drawing  a  bucket  of  water,  and  having  a 
good  washing,  to  get  off  some  of  the  Fhicken-coop 
stuns,  I  went  down  into  the  forecastle  to  dren  my- 
self as  neatly  a«  1  could.  I  put  on  a  white  ^irt  m 
place  of  my  red  one,  and  got  into  a  pair  of  cloth 
trowsers  instead  of  my  duck  one*,  and  pot  on  my 
new  pmnps.  and  then  carefnlly  brushing  my  ahoot- 
ing-jaeket,  I  put  that  on  over  aU.  so  that  npon  the 
whole  I  mode  qnite  a  genteel  fignra,  at  leaat  fbr  a 
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forecAstld,  though  I  would  not  hiiTe  looked  so  veU 
in  a  drawing-room. 

When  the  milon  saw  me  thus  employed*  thev  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  was  dreuing  to  go  ashore  ;  I  told  them 
no,  for  we  were  then  out  of  sight  of  land ;  but  that 
I  was  going  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  captain. 
Upon  which  they  all  laughed  and  shouted,  as  if  I 
"were  a  simpleton;  though  there  seemed  nothing  so 
yery  simple  in  going  to  make  an  cYenin^  call  upon 
a  friend.  Then  some  of  them  tried  to  dissuade  me, 
saying  I  was  ^reen  and  raw  ;  but  Jackson,  who  sat 
looking  on,  cned  out,  with  a  hideous  grin,  **  Let  him 
go,  let  him  so,  men— he*tf  a  nice  boy.  Let  him  go ; 
the  captain  has  some  nuts  and  raisins  for  him"  And 
so  he  was  going  on  when  one  of  his  violent  fits  of 
coughing  seized  him,  and  he  almost  choked. 

^  I  was  about  leaving  the  forecastle,  I  happened 
to  look  at  my  hands,  and  seeing  them  stained  all 
over  of  a  deep  yellow,  for  that  morning  the  mate 
had  set  me  to  tarring  some  strips  of  canvas  for  the 
ringing,  I  thought  it  would  never  do  to  present  my- 
self before  a  gentleman  that  way ;  so  lor  want  of 
Idds  I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  woollen  mittens,  which 
my  mother  had  knit  for  me  to  carry  to  sea.  As  I 
was  putting  them  on,  Jackson  asked  me  whether  he 
shouldn't  call  a  carriage ;  and  another  bade  me  not 
to  forget  to  present  Im  best  respects  to  the  skipper. 
I  left  them  all  tittering,  and  coming  on  deck  was 
passing  the  cook-house,  when  the  old  cook  called 
after  me,  saying,  I  had  forgot  my  cane. 

But  I  did  not  heed  their  impudence,  and  was 
walking  straight  toward  the  cabin-door,  on  tlie 
quarter-deck,  when  the  chief  mate  met  me.  I 
touched  my  hat,  and  was  passing  him,  when,  after 
staring  at  me  till  I  thought  his  eyes  would  burst 
out,  he  all  at  once  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant  by  playing  such  tricks  aboard  a  ship  that  he 
was  mate  off  I  told  him  to  let  ^  of  me,  or  I  would 
oomplain  to  my  friend  the  captain,  whom  I  intended 
to  visit  that  evening.  Upon  this  he  gave  me  such  a 
whirl  round,  that  I  thought  the  Gulf  Stream  was  in 
my  head,  and  then  shoved  me  forward,  roaring  out 
I  know  not  what  Meanwhile  the  sailors  were  all 
standing  round  the  windlass  looking  aft,  mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing  I  could  not  effect  my  object  that  night,  I 
thought  it  best  to  defer  it  for  the  present ;  and  re* 
turning  among  the  sailors,  Jackson  asked  me  how  I 
had  found  the  captain,  and  whether  the  next  time  I 
went  I  would  not  take  a  friend  along  and  introduce 
him. 

The  upshot  of  this  business  was,  that  before  I 
went  to  sleep  that  night,  I  felt  well  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  customary  for  sailors  to  call  on  the  captain 
in  the  cabin ;  and  I  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  the 
fact»  that  I  had  acted  like  a  fool ;  but  it  all  arose 
from  my  ignoranoe  of  sea  usages^ 

And  here  I  may  as  well  ^te,  that  I  never  saw 
the  inside  of  the  cabin  during  the  whole  interval 
that  elapsed  from  our  sailing  tdl  our  return  to  New 
York;  though  I  often  used  to  get  a  peep  at  it 
through  a  little  pane  of  glass,  set  in  the  house  on 
deck,  just  before  the  helm,  where  a  watch  was  kept 
hanging  for  the  helmsman  to  strike  the  half  hours 
by,  with  his  little  bell  in  the  binnacle,  where  the 
oompaas  wa&  And  it  used  to  be  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  sailors  to  look  in  through  the  pane  of 
glass,  when  they  stood  at  the  wheel,  and  wateh  the 
proceedings  in  the  cabin  ;  especially  when  the 
steward  was  setting  the  table  for  dinner,  or  tiie  eap> 
tain  was  lounging  over  a  decanter  of  wine  on  a 
little  mahogany  stand,  or  plajdng  the  game  called 
•olUaire,  at  cards,  of  an  eveiuDg ;  for  at  tim^  he 


was  all  alone  with  his  dignity ;  though,  as  will  ere 
lon^  be  shown,  he  generailv  nad  one  pleasant  com- 
panioui  whose  society  he  did  not  dislike. 

The  day  following  my  attempt  to  drop  in  at  the 
cabin,  I  happened  to  be  moving  fast  a  rope  on  the 
quarter-decK,  when  the  captain  suddenly  made  his 
appearance,  promenading  up  and  down,  and  smok- 
ing a  dgar.  He  looked  very  good-humored  and 
amiable,  and  it  being  just  after  his  dinner,  I  thought 
that  this,  to  be  sure,  was  just  the  chance  I  wanted. 

I  waited  a  little  while,  thinking  he  would  speak 
to  me  himself;  but  as  he  did  not,  I  went  up  to  him 
and  began  by  saying  it  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  and 
hoped  he  was  very  well.  I  never  saw  a  man  fly 
into  such  a  rage ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  knocK 
me  down ;  but  after  stending  speechless  awhile,  he 
all  at  once  plucked  his  cnp  from  his  head  and  threw 
it  at  me.  I  don't  know  what  impelled  me,  but  I 
ran  to  the  lee  scuppers  where  it  fell,  picked  it  up, 
and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  bow;  when  the  mate 
came  running  up,  and  thrust  me  forward  again; 
and  after  he  had  got  me  as  fitr  as  the  windlass,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  crary  or  not ;  for  if 
I  was,  he  would  put  me  in  irons  right  off,  and  have 
done  with  it 

But  I  assured  him  I  was  in  my  right  mind,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  had  been  treated  in  the 
most  rude  and  ungentlemanly  manner  both  by  him 
and  Captain  Riga.  Upon  this,  he  rapped  out  s 
great  oath,  and  told  me  if  ever  I  repeated  what  I 
had  done  that  evening,  or  ever  again  presumed  so 
much  as  to  lift  my  hat  to  the  captain,  tie  would  tie 
me  into  the  rigging,  and  keep  me  there  until  | 
learned  better  manners.  "You  are  very  green,** 
said  he, "  but  I^  ripen  you."  Indeed  this  chief  mat^ 
seemed  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  dignity  of  th^ 
captain,  who  in  some  sort  seemed  too  digniiied  "pets 
sonally  to  protect  his  own  dignity. 

I  thought  this  strange  enough,  to  be  reprimanded, 
and  charged  with  rudeness  for  an  act  of  common 
civility.  However,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  re- 
solved to  let  the  captain  alone  for  the  future,  par. 
ticularly  as  he  had  shown  himself  so  deficient  in 
the  ordinary  breeding  of  a  gentleman.  And  I 
could  hardly  credit  it,  that  this  was  the  same  man 
who  had  been  so  very  civil,  and  polite,  and  witty, 
when  Mr.  Jones  and  I  called  upon  nim  in  port 

But  this  astonishment  of  mine  was  much  increas- 
ed, when  some  days  after,  a  storm  came  upon  us, 
and  the  captain  rushed  out  of  the  cabin  in  his  night- 
cap, and  nothing  else  but  his  shirt  on ;  and  leaping 
up  on  the  poop,  began  to  jump  np  and  down,  and 
ourse  and  swear,  and  call  the  men  aloft  all  manner 
of  hard  names,  just  like  a  common  loafer  in  the 
street 

Besides  all  this,  too,  I  noticed  that  while  we  were 
at  sea,  he  wore  nothing  but  old  shabby  clothes, 
very  different  from  the  glossy  suit  I  had  seen  him  in 
at  our  first  interview,  and  after  that  on  the  steps  of 
the  City  Hotel,  where  he  always  boarded  when  in 
New  York.  Now,  he  wore  nothing  but  old-fashioned 
snuff-eolored  coats,  with  high  collars  and  short 
waists;'  and  faded,  short-legged  pantoloons,  very 
tight  about  the  knees ;  and  vests  that  did  not  con- 
ceal his  waistbands,  owing  to  their  being  so  short, 
Jnst  like  a  little  boy*s.  And  his  hats  were  all  caved 
m,  and  battered,  as  if  they  had  been  knocked  about 
in  a  cellar ;  and  his  boots  were  sadly  patehed.  In- 
deed, I  began  to  think  that  he  was  but  a  shabby 
fellow  after  all,  particularly  as  his  whiskers  lost 
their  gloss,  and  he  went  days  together  without 
shaving ;  and  his  hair,  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  bc^an 
to  grow  of  a  pepper  and  salt  color,  which  might 
have  been  owing,  though,  to  his  disoontinuing  the 
use  of  some  kind  of  dye  while  at  sea.    J  put  him 
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dovn  as  a  sort  of  impostor !  and  while  ashore,  a 
gentleman  on  false  pretences,  for  no  geotleman 
would  have  treated  another  gentleman  as  he  did 
me. 

Yes,  Captam  Riga,  thought  I,  you  are  no  gentle- 
man, and  you  know  it 

CABOLENE  M.  8AWTSB. 

Caroline  M.  Fibhek  was  bom  ia  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1812,  in  the  village  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  was  carefdUy  educated  at  home 
by  an  invalid  uncle,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  foreign  literature,  and  succeeded 
in  imparting  his  fine  taste  as  well  as  varied 
accomplishments  to  his  pupil.  She  com- 
menced writing  at  an  early  age,  but  did  not 
make  her  appearance  in  the  magazines  until  after 
her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  an  emi- 
nent Universalist  divine,  in  1882,  when  she  re- 
moved to  New  York.  In  1847  her  husband 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Universalist  Semi- 
nary at  Clinton,  New  York,  where  they  have 
since  resided. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  has  written  a  number  of  poems 
and  prose  tales  for  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
which  have  not  been  collected.  She  has  al^ 
translatdd  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  German. 

TBS  BUin>  OUL. 

Crown  her  with  garlands  1  'mid  her  sunny  hur 

Twine  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  laughing  May, 
The  lily,  snowdrop,  and  the  violet  fair, 

And  queenly  rose,  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 
Haste,  maidens,  haste  1  the  hour  brooks  no  delay — 

The  bridal  veil  of  soft  transparence  bring ; 
And  as  ye  wreathe  the  gleaming  locks  away, 

O'er  tiieir  hoh  wealth  its  folds  of  beauty  fling — 

She  $eeih  now  I 

Bring  forth  the  lyre  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound. 

Let  its  rich  music  be  no  longer  still ; 
Wake  its  full  chords,  till,  sweetly  floating  round. 

Its  thrilling  echoes  all  our  spirits  filL 
Joy  for  the  lovely  1  that  her  hp  no  more 

To  notes  of  sorrow  tune  their  trembling  breath ; 
Joy  for  the  voung,  whose  starless  course  is  o'er; 

lol  sing  Fieans  for  the  bride  of  Death  I 

She  seeth  now  I 

She  has  been  dark ;  through  all  the  weary  years. 

Since  first  her  spirit  into  being  woke. 
Through  those  dim  orbs  that  ever  swam  in  tears, 

No  ray  of  sunlight  ever  yet  hath  broke. 
Silent  and  dark  1  herselCthe  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  blossomed  in  an  earthly  home, 
Unuttered  yearnings  ever  were  her  dower. 

And  voiceless  prayers  that  light  at  length  might 
come. 

She  seeth  now ! 

A  lonely  lot  I  vet.  oftentimes  a  sad 

And  mournful  pleasure  filled  her  heart  and  brain. 
And  beamed  in  smiles — e'er  sweet,  but  never  glad. 

As  sorrow  smiles  when  mourning  winds  complain. 
Nature's  great  voice  had  ever  for  her  soul 

A  thrilling  power  the  sightless  only  know ; 
While  deeper  yearnings  through  her  being  stole, 

For  light  to  gild  that  being's  darkened  flow. 

She  seeth  now  ! 

S^'ke  the  soft  harp,  then  I  for  the  cloud  hath  past^ 
With  all  its  dar^ess,  from  her  sight  away ; 

Beauty  hath  met  h'^  waiting  eyes  at  last. 
And  light  is  h&H  within  the  umd  of  day. 


'Neath  the  oool  shadows  of  the  tree  of  life, 
Where  bright  the  fount  of  yovAix  immortal  aptinga, 

Far  from  this  earth,  with  all  its  weary  strife. 
Her  pale  brow  fanned  by  shining  8erM>hs'  win^i. 

She  seeth  now  I 

Ah,  yes,  she  seeth !  through  yon  misty  veil, 

Methinks  e'en  now  her  angel-^yea  look  down. 
While  round  me  falls  a  light  all  soft  and  pale — 

The  moonlight  lustre  of  her  starry  crown; 
And  to  my  heart  as  earthly  sounds  retire, 

Come  the  low  echoes  of  celestial  words, 
Like  sudden  music  from  some  haunted  lyre. 

That  strangely  swells  when  none  awake  its  chorda, 
But,  hush  I  'tis  past;  the  light,  the  sound,  are  o'er : 
Joy  for  the  maiden  1  ahe  is  dark  no  more  1 

She  seeth  now ! 

LOUISA  CTUTHUX.. 

Ix)uisA  C.  IIiGoiKS,  a  member  of  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  and  at  an 
early  age,  in  1817,  married  Mr.  Cornelius  Tnthill 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Tuthill  was  a  gentleman  of  ute- 
ranr  tastes,  and  edited,  for  two  years,  a  periodical 
called  The  Microecope,  in  which  the  poet  Percival 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tuthill,  in  1825,  Mrs. 
Tnthill  became  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
magazines.  Her  first  appearance  inpropriA  per- 
wmd  as  an  author  was  on  the  title-page  of  The 
Young  Ladien^  Reader^  a  volume  of  selections  pub- 
liHhed  in  1839.  This  volume  was  followed  by 
The  Young  Ladled  Home^  a  collection  of  tales  and 
essays  iUnstrating  domestic  pursuits  and  duties. 
Her  next  production  consisted  of  a  series  of  tales 
for  young  persons.  They  are  entitled  ludU  he  a 
Oentleman ;  I  will  he  a  Lady  ;  Ontoard^  right 
Onuwrd;  Boarding  School  Girl;  Any  thing  for 
Sport;  A  Strike  for  Freedom^  or  Law  and  Or- 
der ;  each  occupying  a  volume  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  moderate  size,  published 
between  1844  and  1850. 

In  1852  Mrs.  Tuthill  commenced  a  new  series 
with  a  tale  entitled  Braggadoeio.  Queer  Bonnete^ 
Tip  Top,  and  Beautiful  Bertha,  followed  in  1858 
and  1854.  She  has  now  in  progress  another  series 
entitled  Success  in  Ljfe,  including  six  volumes, 
with  the  titles  The  Merchant,  The  Lawyer,  The 
Mechmnie,  The  Artist,  The  Farmer,  md  The  Phy- 
sician, 

Mrs.  Tuthill  is  also  the  author  of  a  novel  for 
mature  readers  published  in  1846  with  the  title 
My  Wife,  and  of  a  tasteful  volume,  7%e  History 
of  Architecture,  published  in  1848.  In  1849  she 
prepared  The  Nursery  Book,  a  volume  of  counsel 
to  mothers  on  the  care  of  their  young  o&pring. 

The  writings  of  Mrs.  Tuthill  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  class  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  have  met  with  success.  They  are  sennble 
and  practical  in  their  aims,  and  written  in  an. 
agreeable  style.  Mrs.  Tuthill  is  at  present  a  resi- 
dent of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

PLDmnLEa 

Pliitt  Mhjes,  whose  name  is  pleasantly  sn^^^es- 
tive  of  his  principal  pursuit,  that  of  a  traveller 
and  observer  of  nature,  is  a  son  of  Captain  Jona- 
than £.  Miles,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Water- 
town,  New  York.  He  was  educated  on  the 
farm,  but  on  coming  of  age  engaged  in  merchan* 
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dise,  and  afEerwards  itadied  law.  He  next 
paaaed  five  years  in  travelling  throngh  the  Cniwd 
States,  sapporting  himself  by  lectaring  and  writ- 


l£r.  Hilea's  newspaper  oorrespondenoe,  ander 
the  staid  sigoatnre,  on  the  lueut  a  non  Uieendo 

Sriaciple,  of  Gommvnipati),  would  &11  several  va- 
lines. '  But  a  single  epiaode  of  his  JuurnejingB, 
SamiUt  t»  Jeetand,  luts  yet  appeared  in  book 
form.  It  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  tour,  iavolv- 
ing  some  adventure  and  eipoHure  ia  an  anft«- 
gnent«d  part  of  the  worlil.  In  place  of  a  cita- 
bon  from  its  imges  we  however  pruseiiC  a  more 
oomprehea^ive,  and  at  the  same  time  concise  ac- 
oonnt  of  Mj.  Miles'a  "■  voyages  and  travelsj''  which 
we  find  in  the  New  York  Illustrated  Mews  of 
Ootober  20,  1858.  The  statement  was  elicit 
«d  by  some  ezceptiun  being  taken  at  one  of 
Mr.  MiWs  lettord  on  Western  railroads, — his  ao- 
onracy  being  called  in  qDestion  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  "  the  statiwnnry  oorrexpondent  of  the 
Post" 

In  the  name  of  boffdloea  and  sea  breeiM  what 
would  you  have,  my  dear  felloni  I've  been  in 
every  >ea-port  on  the  AtUiiUc,  from  Newfoundland 
to  Ktj  Weat;  duioed  over  tJie  sparkling  waves  of 
the  tforo  Castle ;  "  sohoonered"  it  through  the  Gnlf 
of  Heiioo;  travelled  every  foot  of  the  MiuisNppi, 
from  the  Belize  to  the  Falls  of  SL.  Anthoay,  2,300 
miles,  and  the  most  of  iC  several  time*  over ;  won. 
dered  five  hundred  miles  iciW  the  Indian  territory, 
beyond  the  white  settlemenU;  steamed  up  the  Illi- 
nois ;  stned  a  while  at  Peoria,  got  caught  there  in 
an  awful  suow  storm,  and  then  went  through  the 
great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lswreuce  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Houtmorency.  I  have  visited  every  great  curiosity, 
nearly  every  state  oapital,  and  every  State  in  the 
tJnioa  eioept  California  and  Texas.  AcroM  the 
"  herring  poud'  I  travelled  throngh  almost  every 
kingdom,  and  saw  nearly  every  crowned  bead  in 
Eorope ;  wandered  over  tiie  highlaoda  of  Scntland ; 
stoned  the  cormorants  in  Finn's  cave ;  shot  sea- 
Knlls  in  Shetland  ;  eat  plovers  and  other  wild  birds 
m  Iceland ;  cooked  my  diaaer  in  the  geysers ;  oooled 
my  pnnch  vitb  the  snows  of  Mount  Hocla,  and 
tcnstod  my  shins  at  the  burning  crater  on  its  sum- 
mit I  trod  the  rough  mountains  of  Norway;  cele- 
brated "  Independence  Day"  off  its  coast ;  firiied  in 
the  Maelstrom,  or  near  it ;  ate  Eonr  crout  with  the 
Dutch,  frogs  witji  the  Frenchmen,  and  macaroni 
with  til*  Italians ;  walked  over  the  top  of  Veeavios 
in  one  day,  from  Pompeii  to  Naples ;  lay  all  night 
near  .Stna'a  summit,  seeing  an  eruption  with  red 
hot  rooks  shooting  a  thoosoiid  fMt  in  the  air ;  sailed 
by  StromboU  at  midnight;  landed  where  St.  Paul 
d|d  at  Bbeginm,  saw  Sie  Coliseam  by  moonlight, 
visited  CoTsioa's  rocky  ids,  Bardinia  and  Elba,  and 
■teamed  close  to  Mont*  Chrlato's  borne ;  admired  the 
Cbatean  d'lf  at  Marseille^  and  went  months  among 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  la  belle  France.  Why,  yee, 
man,  Tve  been  up  in  a  balloon  and  down  in  a  div- 
ing hell ;  shot  atllgatori  in  the  Missiasippi  and  spar- 
rows in  Northumberland  ;  eaten  "  com  dodgers'*  in 
Teimessee,  black  bread  in  Denmark,  wliite  bread  in 
Ijoodon,  and  been  where  I  found  it  precioiis  bard 


work  to  get  any  bread  at  all  Tve  rode  in  a  Jersey 
wsgon  in  Flonda,  a  go-cnrt  in  Illinois,  and  on  an 
English  express  train  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and 
gone  o-foot  and  carried  a  kuipaack  when  I  found 
traveUing  dear  and  wanted  to  save  money.  Fva 
been  sixty-five  voyages  st  sea;  rode  over  nearly 
every  railroad  in  Europe  and  more  than  uoe-holf  in 
tJiis  country,  and  travelled  over  a  hundred  thousand 
mites,  and  scarcely  slept  nx  nights  in  a  place  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

BtCBaBD  S.  KlUBilA^ 

A  DEBaSHnANT  from  an  old  and  inflnential  family, 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  Alter 
completing  hid  collegiate  cuttr^ie  at  Dartraonth  ia 
1834,  and  devotitig  the  year  following  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
continued  his  legal  studies  tu  Paris,  end  mnile  an 
extensive  and  thorough  tour  in  Great  Britwn  and 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Waterfonl,  New 
Yort,  but  soon  after  removed  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  a  second  European  toor  in  1842,  he  has 
Bioce  re^hled. 

Kr.  Kimball  has  for  several  years  been  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  Enickerlxicker  Uagadne. 

In  1849  his  novel  St.  Zeg«r  or  th«  Thread*  of 
Lift  was  reprinted  from  the  pagea  of  that  peri- 
odical.  It  is  the  story  of  a  mind  in  pursuit  of 
tmth,  and  the  mental  repose  oonseqnent  on  a  d»- 
dded  futh.  In  connexion  with  this  main  thread 
we  have  many  scenes  of  active  life,  romantio 
adventure,  and  pictureeqne  description. 

In  the  same  year  Ur.  Kimball  published  CtAa 
and  th«  Cvhant,  and  in  I8C3  a  pleasant  volume 
of  tales  and  sLetehee,  entitied,  Somcaiee  of  Student 
Lifo  Abroad. 

AMELIA.  B.  TEI.BT, 
Thk  author  of  Poems  by  Amslia,  first  published  in 
the  LonisviUe  Journal,  and  afterwards  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  was  born  at  St.  Michael's,  in  iLay- 
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land,  in  1821.  She  removed  with  her  father 
ly  to  the  West,  and  resided  in  Kentucky  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Louisville,  where  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  George  Welby.    She  died  in  1862. 

The  chief  edition  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poems  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  in  1850,  with  a 
series  of  tasteful  illustrations  by  R.  0.  Weir. 
The  frequent  elegiac  topics  of  the  verses  of  this 
author  may  have  assisted  their  popularity.  They 
are  mostly  upon  themes  of  domestic  life  and  na- 
tural emotion ;  and,  without  profound  poetical  cul- 
ture, are  written  with  ease  and  animation. 


TBS  OLD  UAID. 

Why  site  she  thus  in  solitude  ?  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eyes'  delidous  blue ; 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart. 

As  if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbings  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore ; 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripened  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday  I     With  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  turned  from  youth's    luxuriant 
bowers, 

And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweet  tie 
Thfit  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  hours  1 

She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speck ; 

Yet  her  full  heart — its  own  interpreter- 
Translates  itself  in  silenee  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  highly  spmng  within  her  beaming  track; 
Oh,  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hoars  I 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back  I 
No  I  she  but  loves  in  loneUnees  to  think 

On  plessures  past,  though  never  more  to  be  ; 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future,  but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory  I 

From  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside. 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  full) 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride. 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  alll 
Not  that  her  heart  is  cold  I  emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers  are  with  her  heartstrings 
knit; 
And  sweetly  mournful  pleasures  wander  through 

Her  virgin  soul,  and  softly  rufBe  it 

For  she  hath  lived  with  heart  and  soul  alive 

To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair ; 
Sweet  thoughts^  like  honey-bees,  have  made  their 
hive 

Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there; 
Yet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been ; 

Her  soul  hath  learned  to  look  beyond  its  gloss, 
And  now  she  hovers,  like  a  star,  between 

Her  deeds  of  love,  her  Saviour  on  the  cross  1 

Beneath  the  cares  of  earth  she  does  not  bow. 

Though  she  hath  ofttimes  drained  its  bitter  cup, 
But  ever  wanders  on  with  heavenward  brow. 

And  eyes  whose  lovely  lids  are  lifted  up  I 
She  feels  tiiat  in  l^at  lovelier,  happier  sphere. 

Her  bosom  yet  will,  bird-like,  nnd  its  mate, 
And  all  the  joys  it  found  so  bUasful  here 

Within  Uiat  spirit-realm  perpetoato. 

Yet  sometimes   o'er   her   trembling   heart-strings 
thriU 
Soft  sighs,  for  raptures  it  hath  ne'er  enjoyed ; 
And  then  she  dreams  of  love,  and  strives  to  fill 
With  wild  and  passionato  tiioughts  the  craving 
void. 


And  thus  she  wanders  on^— half  sad,  half  Uest,— 
Without  a  mato  for  the  pure,  lonely^  heart. 

That,  yearning,  throbs  within  her.  virgin  breast. 
Never  to  find  its  lovely  countorpart  I 

JAKE  T.  WOKTHINGTON. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Worthington,  a 
physician  of  Ohio,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Tayloe  Lomaz,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Her 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  appeared  finequenlly  in 
the  Southern  Literaiy  Messenger.  Her  composi- 
tions were  in  a  vein  of  excellent  sense  and  refine- 
ment. 

Moonnmr  «■  m  axAva. 

It  shiueth  on  the  quiet  graves       * 

Where  weary  ones  have  gone. 
It  watcheth  with  angelic  gaze 

Where  the  dead  are  left  alone ; 
And  not  a  sound  of  busy  life 

To  the  still  graveyara  comes. 
But  peacefully  the  sleepers  lie 

Down  in  their  sQeut  homes. 

All  silently  and  solemnly 

It  throweth  shadows  round. 
And  eveiy  gravestone  hath  a  trace 

In  darkness  on  the  ground: 
It  looketh  on  the  tiny  mound 

Where  a  little  child  is  laid. 
And  it  lightoth  up  tfie  marble  pile 

Which  human  pride  hath  made. 

It  falleth  with  tmaltored  ray 

On  the  simple  and  the  stem. 
And  it  showeth  with  a  solemn  light 

The  sorrows  we  must  learn; 
It  telleth  of  divided  ties 

On  which  its  beam  hath  shone. 
It  whispereth  of  heavy  hearts 

Whicn  **  brokenly  hve  on." 

It  gleameth  where  devoted  ones 

Are  sleeping  side  by  side, 
It  looketh  where  a  maiden  rests 

Who  in  her  beauty  died. 
There  is  no  grave  in  all  the  earth 

Ihat  moonlight  hath  not  seen ; 
It  gazeth  cold  and  passionless 

Where  agony  tath  been. 

Yet  it  is  well:  that  changeleBs  ray 

A  deeper  thought  should  throw. 
When  mortal  love  pours  forth  the  tide 

Of  unavailing  woe ; 
It  teacheth  us  no  shade  of  grief 

Can  touch  the  starry  sky, 
That  all  our  boitow  liveth  here- 

The  glory  is  on  high. 

LUCY  HOOPEB. 

Mias  IIooPEB  was  bom  in  Newbuiyport,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  February  4,  1816.  She  was  carafblly 
trained  by  her  £a&er,  and  was  wont  in  after  Hfe 
to  attribute  her  fiusility  in  oomposition  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  this  parent.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
removed  with  her  family  to  Brooklyn,  where  the 
remaining  ten  years  of  her  life  were  passed. 

Most  of  Miss  Hooper^s  poems  were  contributed 
to  the  Long  Island  Star,  a  daily  paper,  where  they 
appeared  signed  with  her  initials.  She  was  also 
the  author,  of  a  few  prose  sketches,  ooDected  in  a 
volnme  in  1840,  with  the  title  Seene»frcm  Beat 
lAft^  and  a  prize  essay  on  Dammtio  Mappinem, 

Lucy  Hooper  died  on  Bn&day,  August  1, 1841. 
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The  esthnatioii  in  which  she  was  held,  wastoaoh- 
ingly  shown  in  the  nnmerooa  testimonies  to  her 
gentie  exoellenoee  published  alter  her  decease, 
prefixed  to  the  volnme  of  her  Complete  Poetical 
WorJ^  published  in  1848.*  Among  these  we 
find  verees  by  Whittier  and  Tnckerman. 

Luoy  Hooper  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  many  of  her  poems  are 
naturally  drawn  trom  the  incidents  of  its  ritual. 
Others  are  of  a  descriptive  or  refiective  cha- 
racter. 

THB  nAUQHRB  Or  BSBODIAA. 

Written  after  aeeiog,  among  a  eoUeetion  of  beaatlfbl  pdnt- 
Ings,  (copies  from  the  old  mastera,  recently  sent  to  New  York 
from  Italy,)  one  repreflentlnff  the  dan^^ter  of  Herodiaa,  bear- 
ing the  b€«d  of  John  the  Baptlat  on  a  oharser,  and  wearing 
upon  her  ooontenance  an  expreaaioa,  not  of  triomph,  aa  one 
might  aappoee,  bat  rather  of  aoft  and  aorrowAil  remorse,  aa 
ahe  looks  upon  the  calm  and  beantifbl  features  of  her  tIo- 
tiffi. 

Mother  I  I  bring  thy  gift, 

Take  from  my  hand  the  dreaded  boon — ^I  pray 
Take  it,  the  stiU  pale  sorrow  of  tiie  face 
Hath  left  upon  my  soul  its  living  trace, 

Never  to  pass  away ; 
Since  from  tnese  lips  one  word  of  idle  breath 
Blanched  that  calm  £ace— oh  1  mother,  tins  is  death. 

What  is  it  that  I  see 
From  all  the  pure  and  settied  features  gleaming  ? 
Reproach  I  reproach  I    My  dreams  are  strange  and 

wild ; 
Mother  1  had'st  thou  no  pity  on  thy  child  f 

Lo  I  a  celestial  smile  seems  softly  beaming 
On  the  hushed  lips — ^my  mother,  can'st  thou  brook 
Longer  upon  thy  victim's  fiice  to  lookt 

Alas!  atyestermom 

My  heart  was  light,  and  to  the  viol's  sound 
I  gaily  danced,  while  crowned  with  summer  flowers, 
And  swiftly  by  me  sped  the  flying  hours, 

And  all  was  joy  around: 

Not  death  I  Oh !  mother,  could  I  say  thee  nay  t 
Take  from  thy  daughter's  hand  thy  boon  away  I 

Take  itl  my  heart  is  sad, 
And  the  pure  forehead  hath  an  icy  chill — 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  for  avenging  Heaven 
Hath  shudderine  visions  to  my  fancy  given. 

And  the  pale  face  appals  me,  cold  and  stiU, 
With  the  closed  lips— oh  I  tell  me,  could  I  know 
That  the  pale  features  of  the  dead  were  so  f 

I  may  not  turn  away 
From  the  charmed  brow,  and  I  have  heard  his 
name 
Even  as  a  prophet  by  his  people  spoken— 
And  that  hiffh  brow,  in  death,  bears  seal  and  token 

Of  one  whose  words  were  flame: 
Oh  I  Holy  Teacher  1  could*st  thou  rise  and  live. 
Would  not  these  hushed  lips  whisper,  **  I  forgive  9* 

Away  with  lute  and  harp. 

With  the  glad  heart  for  ever,  and  the  dance. 
Never  again  shall  tabret  sound  for  me ; 
Oh  I  fearful  mother!  I  have  brought  to  thee 

The  silent  dead,  with  his  rebuking  glance. 
And  the  crushed  heart  of  one,  to  whom  are  given 
Wild  dreams  of  judgment  and  offended  Heaven  t 


OATHABINE  LUDEB8. 

A  NUMBBB  of  brief  poems  of  a  delicate  and  sim- 
ple turn  of  expression  and  of  a  domestic  pathetic 
iQterest  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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magazines  and  the  Literary  World,  by  ^^  Emily 
Hermann.''  The  author  is  Mrs.  Catharine  Luden*, 
lately  a  resident  of  the  West,  in  Indiana. 

THB  BUILDIKO  AHD  BlSSSk 

We  are  building  a  pleasant  dwelling. 

And  the  orchard  trees  are  set ; 
Yellow  violets  soon  will  open, 

With  tiny  streaks  of  jet 

The  wild-cherry  buds  are  swelling. 

And  the  brook  runs  fiill  below  ; 
Dim  harebells  in  the  garden. 

And  crocuses  are  in  blow. 

In  the  tops  of  the  tolip-giants. 

In  the  red-bud  and  the  oak. 
The  spring-birds  are  all  beginning 

The  pleasures  of  home  to  invoke. 

They've  built  in  our  little  parlour. 
Where  the  floor  was  lately  laid. 

And  it  pleased  us  to  give  them  shelter 
In  the  nice  new  nest  they  made. 

Those  merry  grey  forest-rangers 
To  the  green  West  now  have  come. 

Wayfarers,  like  us,  and  strangers, 
To  build  them  a  pleasant  home. 

They've  reared  a  domestic  altar 
To  send  up  their  hymns  at  even ; 

Their  songs  and  our  own  vqaj  mingle 
Sometimes  at  the  gates  of  heaven  I 

Kjurma  nr  BAnti 

We  planted  them  in  the  rain, 
T^ea  the  skeleton  building  rose. 

And  here  we  sit,  in  the  sultry  day. 
Where  grateful  shadows  close. 

We  read  in  our  pleasant  books, 

Or  help  the  children  play. 
And  weave  long  wreaths  of  dandelions 

When  the  down  u  blown  away. 

The  murmuring  bell  we  hear. 

For  lowing  herds  are  nigh. 
With  softened  twilight  in  our  heart. 

And  memories  gone  by. 

Wild  doves  and  orioles 

Build  in  the  orchard  trees. 
And  where,  on  earth,  are  people  poor 

Who  gi*eet  such  friends  as  these! 

They  at  our  porch  peep  in 

And  sing  tneir  rounaelay. 
While  bngnt-eyed  rabbits  near  the  steps, 

In  their  nimble,  fearless  way. 

In  autumn,  with  apron  in  hand, 

Cornelia  waits  near  yon  tree. 
To  catch  the  fruit  from  the  gratefol  root. 

Here  set  by  our  brothers  and  msi 

Thus,  where  dense  thickets  rose, 
And  moulderins  trees  have  lain. 

Much  hapi^nen  dwells  for  human  hearts. 
Under  vines  that  were  planted  in  rain. 

THB  UTTLB  FBOOK. 

A  common  light  blue  musUn  frock 

Is  hanging  on  the  wall. 
But  no  one  in  the  household  now 

Can  wear  a  dress  so  smaU. 

The  sleeves  are  both  turned  inside  out. 

And  tell  of  summer  wear ; 
They  seem  to  wait  the  owner's  hands 

Which  last  year  hung  them  there. 
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Twu  at  the  chitdrai'i  fertiyal 
Her  Sunday  dresa  wu  toiled — 

Too  need  not  turn  it  from  the  light — 
To  me  it  is  not  Ipoiled  I 


Witb  duM  in  every  fold. 
Why  ■honld  men  wetp  that  to  their  home 

Ad  Biimls  love  U  giveu— 
Or  that  SefDM  them  she  it  gone 

To  bleaeedaeu  ju  heaveDl 


EBTEtX£  iSSi  LEW. 

Ubs.  Lkwu  wu  born  near  Ualtiuiurc,  MtrylAnd, 
at  tlie  coimtrT-s«at  i>f  ber  Sither,  Ur.  J.  N.  Rob- 
ineon,  who  died  while  his  tlftagbter  waa  in  her 
infiucy.  He  wu  a  sentleman  of  large  fortiuie, 
Md  of  strongly  murked  qualities  of  character. 
Hia  wife  was  a  daughter  of  an  oQiwr  of  the 
Revolationai7  war. 

Out  author  was  educated  at  the  Female  Semi- 
nary of  Mrs  Willaril  at  Troy,  where  she  added 
to  the  oanal  acoompUslimcnts  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  1j  tii  and  even  the  study  of 
law.  During  these  school  days,  she  published  a 
•eriee  of  stories  in  the  ('amily  Magazine,  edited 
hj  Solomon  Southwick  at  Albany.  Leaving  the 
temlnarj  in  1B41,  she  was  married  to  Ur.  8.  D. 
Lewis,  8  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ia  which 
city  she  has  since  rwided. 


\A\iSix  WvvA^o.  Slw\%  • 
Her  flr«t  Tolume  of  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  Tht 

Baeerd»  of  &e   Heart,  was  published  by  the 

Appletons  in  1644. 
In  lB46,Urs.  Lewis  published  a  poem,  The 

Broken  Heart,  a  TaU  of  Himamola,  in  the 

Democratic  Review.     The  Child  ofth*  Sea,  mnd 

Other  Poemt,  appeared  ttom  the  press  of  ilr. 

George  P,  Pntnam,  in  1848. 
In   1846,   TU  AngeVe   Vitit,  The  Orphan'* 

Syntn,  The  Primmer  of  Perote,  etc.,  were  printed 

inGraham's  Uagamne.    Id 


same  magaane,  The  Cruiee  of  JuroMO,  Meioii- 
ana'*  Dream,  Adtlina  to  Adiemer,  a  seriea  of 


the  LiteraiT  World.  In  18G2,  the  Appletona 
issued  the  Mj/thi  tf  the  Mirutrel  In  1854, 
Mrs.  Lewis  published  in  Graham's  Maguine, 
Art  Olid  Artutt  in  Ameriea,  a  seriea  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays. 

The  poems  ot  Mn.  Lewis  are  marked  by  a 
certain  pasDOnate  expreeeion,  nnited  with  the 
study  of  poetic  art.  Her  chief  production,  The 
Child  of  the  Sea,  eibibita  ability  m  tJie  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  story — a  tale  of  sea  adventure,  of  lova 
and  revenge, — and  has  force  of  imagination  as  ft 
whole,  and  in  ita  separate  illustrations. 


When  sorrow  dogma  it  ovennuph  to  blerf : 
Or,  when  aweary  and  athint  I  pine 
For  geuial  shower*  and  eusteiiauce  divine; 
Whea  Love,  or  Hope,  or  Jay  my  heart  decava, 
And  I  would  sit  me  down  alone  to  grieve — 
My  mind  to  tad  or  Btudiout  mood  resign. 
Here  oft,  upon  the  stream  of  thought  I  lie, 
Floatiog  vbicbever  vay  the  waves  are  flowing — 
Bometiiaes  along  the  baiiki  of  childhood  going. 
Where  all  it  bud,  and  bloom,  and  melody. 
Or,  wafted  by  eome  stronger  current,  gbde. 
Where  darker  &owD  the  steeps  and  deeper  flows  the 

tide. 
Tea,  tk  m;  Ciabi— a  shrine  below. 
Where  my  Soul  uts  withb  its  house  of  clay, 
Listing  the  steps  of  angel*  come  and  go — 
Sweet  missioned  Herald*  from  the  realmB  of  day. 
One  brings  me  rays  from  R^ons  of  the  sun, 
One  come*  to  warn  me  of  some  pending  dart. 
One  brings  ■  laurel  leaf  for  work  well  done. 
Another,  whispers  &om  a  kindred  Heart — 
Oh  I  (hia  I  wunld  not  change  for  all  the  gold 
That  lies  beneath  the  Siuinunenlo's  waves. 
For  aU  the  Jewels  Indian  coffers  hold. 
For  all  the  Pearls  in  Oman's  starry  cave* — 
He  lenon*  of  all  Pedagognes  are  naoglit 
To  those  I  tewTi  within  this  holy  Fane  of  thought. 
Here  blind  old  Homer  tesebee  lofty  song ; 
The  Lesbian  pings  of  Cupid's  pinions  furled, 
And  how  the  heart  is  withered  op  by  wrong ; 
Dante  depictnrea  an  infemal  world. 
Wide  opening  many  a  purgatorial  aisle ; 
Torquato  rings  the  woea  of  Paleatine, 
Alphonso's  rage  and  Leonora's  smile — 
LovB,  Beauty,  Genius,  Glory  all  divine; 
Milton  depaiiite  the  bliss  of  Paradise. 
Then  Sings  apart  the  ponderous  gates  of  Hell, 
Where  Satan  on  the  fiery  billow  liea, 
"  With  bead  uplift,"  above  his  army  fell, — 
And  Avon's  Bard,  BurpaasiDg  all  in  art, 
Uulooks  the  portals  of  the  human  heart 


etc.,  were  prii 
1,  appeared  in 


The  gyves  that  bind  thy  beauty  rent  in  twain. 
And  thou  be  living,  breatliing  Gi  * 


Still  in  thy  deeolataoo  thoa  art  bir  1 


JULU  WAM>  HOWE. 


Low  b  Mpuldinl  dost  lies  Pallai^  Bhrine^ 
Lov  in  •epolehnl  dost  tb;  FtBt*  diviae^ 
Aad  all  th;  viaible  aelf ;  yet  o'er  thy  cUj, 
Soul,  bcButf,  liogen,  halToiring  decay. 

Hat  aU  UiB  ilU  that  var  eataUed  on  thee, 
Hot  all  the  blood  that  >tain«d  Thermopylae — 
Not  all  tha  deulatjon  tr&itorH  vroosht — 
Not  all  the  T0«  and  want  invadera  brought — 
ITot  all  tbe  toan  that  ilaveiy  oould  wring 
From  out  tfay  heart  of  patieot  auSreriag — 
Not  all  that  drapes  thv  loveliaesa  in  nisht, 
Can  qoODoh  thy  Bpirit'i  ueverniying  light ; 
But  hoTering  o'er  the  lust  at  gods  enihrined. 
It  beAini,  a  beaooa  lu  ihe  march  of  mind — 
Ad  oaait  Ut  Mge  and  bard  forlorn — 
A  guiding  star  to  c«Dtariea  onbom. 

For  thaa  I  moum— thjr  blood  is  in  my  T«iiu — 
To  thee  by  oonBanguiuity's  strong  chains 
Pm  bouad  and  fain  trould  die  to  make  thee  free ; 
Bat  oh  I  there  U  no  Liberty  for  thee  1 
Hot  all  the  Tisdom  of  Uiy  greatest  One — ■ 
Hot  til  the  bravery  of  Thetis'  Son— 
Not  all  the  weisht  of  mighty  Phisbue'  ire— 
Not  all  the  magio  of  the  AthenUn'a  Lyre- 
Can  evsr  bid  thy  tears  or  monrning  cease 
Or  rend  one  gyre  that  binds  thee,  Tovelj  Greece. 
Vhere  Corinth  weeps  beside  Lepauto's  deep. 
Her  palacea  in  dMoFatioii  sleep. 
8«at«d  till  dawn  on  mooolit  column,  I 
Have  Boaght  to  probe  eternal  Destiny ; 
Fve  roamed,  fjtir  Hetlas,  o'er  thy  bnttle-pUins. 
And  stood  within  Apollo's  mined  bnes. 
Invoked  the  spirits  of  the  past  to  wake. 
Assist  witb  swords  of  fire  thy  diaina  U>  break  ; 
But  only  from  the  hollow  sepulchres. 
Hurmured,  "  Eternal  slavery  is  hersJ" 
And  on  thy  bosom  I  have  laid  my  head 
And  poured  my  soul  out — tear*  of  lava  shed ; 
Before  thy  desecrated  altars  knelt. 
To  calmer  feelings  felt  my  sorrows  melt. 
And  gladly  with  thee  wouM  hare  made  my  liomc. 
Bat  pride  and  hate  impelled  ma  o'er  the  foam. 
To  dirtaot  lands  and  seat  unknown  to  room. 


all  who  die 
;  heart  to  sigh 


It  hath  been  said.  f< 

Itiere  is  a  tear 
Some  pining,  bleeJi 

0  ec  every  biei . 
But  in  that  hour  of  pain  and  dread 

Who  will  draw  near 
Around  nw  humble  coach,  and  shed 

One  nrewell  tear  1 

Who  watch  life's  last,  departing  ray 

In  deep  despair, 
And  soothe  my  spirit  on  its  way 

With  holy  prayer  I 
Wbat  mourner  round  my  luer  will  oot 

"  In  weeds  of  woe," 
And  follow  me  to  my  long  home^ 

Solemn  and  slow  I 
When  lying  on  my  clayey  bed, 

In  jcy  sleep. 
Who  there  by  pure  affection  led 

Will  come  and  weep- 
By  the  pale  moon  implant  the  roee 

Dpon  my  breast, 
And  bid  it  eneer  my  dark  repose, 

TBitf 


My  lowly  « 


Could  I  but  know  when  I  am  sleeping 

Low  in  the  ground. 
One  faithf^il  heart  would  there  be  keeping 

Watch  aU  night  round, 
Aa  if  some  gem  lay  shrined  beneath 

The  Bud'a  cold  gloom, 
Twould  mitigate  the  pangs  of  death. 

And  light  the  tomb. 
YeB,  in  that  hour  if  I  could  feel 

From  halls  of  glee 
And  Beauty**  presence  ont  would  steal 

Ineecreey. 
And  come  and  sit  and  weep  by  me 

In  night's  deep  noon — 
Oh  I  I  would  sak  of  Memory 

No  other  boon. 
Bnt  ah  1  a  livelier  fate  is  mioe— 

From  all  1  love  in  youth's  sweet  time 

I  soon  must  go^^ 
Draw  round  me  my  cold  robes  of  white. 

In  a  dark  spot 
To  sleep  throngh  Death's  long,  dreamleaa  night, 

Lone  and  foi^C. 

JUUA  WAED  HOWE. 

Thb  fiither  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Somnel  Ward,  the 
New  York  banker,  whose  liberality  was  freely 
eipeaded  od  public-spirited  and  eduoadonal  o^ 
Jecls^  aa  the  Historioal  Sodety,  tlie  Univeraty, 
and  Stnyvesant  Institute  of  New  York,  was  boni 
in  Rhode  Island,  a  descendant  of  an  old  soldiw 
of  Cromwell,  wbo  settled  in  Newport  aA«r  the 


^' 


tf''^i-^vt./V^>W^  i::^S^*»-* 


Moearion  of  Charles  IT.,  and  wbo  married  a  graod- 
daaghter  of  Roger  Williams.  Their  son  Richard 
becama  Governor  of  the  State,  and  one  of  hia 
sons,  Samuel,  was  from  1774  to  1776  a  mMober 
of  the  OliI  Continental  Congreae.  This  Samuel 
left  a  son  Samnel,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  with  Arnold  in  hia  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec.  He  was  the  grandfather  ol  our 
author. 


CTCLOP.£DU  OF  AUEBICAIT  LITERATDBB. 


Her  mother,  ft  dkoghter  of  the  tste  Ur.  B.  0. 
Catler,  of  Boston,  wan  a  lad;  of  poetio  culture,  a 
spedineD  of  wbu«e  ocoasiouoi  yersea  is  given  in 
Griswold's  Female  Poets  of  America. 

itist  Ward,  after  having  received  an  education 
of  nmiHiial  care  and  extent  from  the  moHt  ao- 
compliehed  teachers,  was  married  in  1843  to  the 
distiiigiiiahed  Pbilhellene  and  philanthropist  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  whom  ahe 
has  resided  in  Europe,  under  pecoUorlj  favorable 
opportonities  for  the  study  of  loruigu  art  and  liie. 
A  volume  of  poems  from  her  pen,  Pamon  FlotMrt, 
pnbliahed  in  1864,  is  a  striking  eipreaaion  of  her 
culture,  and  of  thoughts  and  e:t[)erieuoe  covering 
a  wide  range  of  emotion,  from  Bympathies  with 
the  "  nationaUties"  of  Europe,  to  "the  fee  grieb 
due  to  a  single  breast." 

An  appreciative  critio  in  the  Sonthem  Qnar- 
tarly  Review*  has  thus  characterized  the  varying 
futures  of  the  hook. 

" Tb« art i> aabordinate  tothafeeling;  thethought 
mora  promiaeut  than  the  rhyme ;  thera  u  &r  mora 
eamestDeea  of  feeling  thaa  faatidioiuaeai  of  tute ; 
— imtead  of  being  the  result  of  ■  dalliance  with  taaej, 
tkete  effuiiooa  are  iiistiucC  with  the  struggle  of  life ; 
they  are  the  oSepriug  of  eiperieuce  more  than  of 


made  henelf  fMnilitr  with  the  bighcr  wslka  of  litera- 
ture; who  hude^y  pondered  Hegel,  Coiiil«.Swe- 
dwiborg,  Oorths.  Dante,  and  all  the  maiters  of  long, 
of  philoraphy,  aod  of  tailh.  Tbu*  aecompiished,  she 
haa  tnvelled.  enjoyed  cultivated  societf ,  aud  gone 
through  the  uioal  phases  of  womanly  development 
and  duty.  Her  moie,  therefore,  is  no  casual  impolw 
of  juvenile  emotion,  no  artificioj  eiprenioii,  no  spa*- 
mtMie  sentiment ;  but  a  creslnre  bom  of  wide  and 
deep  reflection  ;  of  study,  of  sorrow,  yeamir-g,  love, 
care,  delight,  and  all  tbe  element*  of  real,  and 
thoughtful,  and  eaniest  life.' 


Her  breath  ii  prayer,  her  life  is  lov 
And  worship  of  all  lovely  things; 
Her  children  have  a  gracious  port. 


By  old  Tradition  guarded  close. 
Bone  doubt  the  gi'sndeur  she  has  seen ; 
Upon  her  venerable  front 
Is  written :  "  I  was  born  a  Queen  t  ' 
Hie  rules  the  age  by  Beauty's  power. 
As  once  she  ruled  by  armed  might ; 
The  Southern  sun  doth  treasure  her 
Deep  in  his  golden  heart  of  light 
Awe  strikes  the  traveller  whea  he  see* 
Ihe  vision  of  her  distant  dome, 
And  a  strange  spasm  wrinm  his  heart 
As  the  guide  wliispers,  "  lliere  is  Rome  I" 
Borne  of  the  Romans  I  where  the  Oods 
Of  Greek  Olympus  long  held  sway ; 
Rome  of  tbe  Christians,  Peter's  tomb. 
The  Zian  of  our  later  day- 
Borne,  the  mailed  Virgin  ef  the  world, 
I>eflance  on  her  brows  and  breast; 


Rome,  in  her  intelleetual  day, 
Enrope'a  intriguing  step-dame  grown ; 
BMoe,  bowed  to  weaknsM  and  decay, 
A  canting,  mas>-&eqaenting  crone. 
Then  th'  unlettered  man  plods  on. 
Half  chiding  at  the  «i^  he  feels. 
The  artist  puses  at  the  gate. 
And  on  the  wondorous  taresbold  kneda. 
The  sick  man  Sfta  bis  languid  head 
For  thou  soft  skies  and  balmy  nice ; 


For  ev'o  the  grass  that  feeds  the  herds 
Methinks  some  unknown  virtue  yields 
The  Tery  hinds  in  revereooe  tread 
The  precincts  of  the  aneient  fields; 
But  wr^>t  in  gloom  of  night  and  death, 
I  crept  til  thee,  dear  mother  Borne; 
And  IQ  thy  hospitable  heart, 
Found  rest  and  comfort,  health  and  home. 
And  friendships,  warm  and  living  still. 
Although  tlieir  dearest  joya  are  ned  ; 


For  all  the  wonder  that  thou  wert. 
For  all  the  dear  delight  thou  art. 
Accept  an  homs^  from  my  lips, 
Tlat  warms  agam  a  wasted  hetat. 


AUCBa  BATKH, 

Thv  aothor  of  nnmerons  poems  and  tales,  and  of 
several  volomee  published  under  tbe  name  of 
"  Consin  Alioe,"  was  born  at  Bodson,  New  York. 


c^^-^C^    t^.      -*^^»*-(^, 


Her  mdden  name  was  Bradley.  She  earty  be- 
came a  cantribntor  to  the  periodicals  o!  the  day- 
In  164fl  ihe  was  married  to  the  late  Joseph  C. 
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NeaLtheftathoroftlieOharooalSketohies.  Upon 
his  death,  a  few  months  afterwards,  she  took 
oharge  of  the  literary  department  of  Neal*s  Ga- 
zette, of  which  her  hnshand  had  been  a  proprietor, 
and  oondacted  it  for  several  years  with  ability. 
Her  articles,  poeins,  tales,  and  sketches,  appeared 
freqnently  during  Uus  time  in  the  leading  monthly 
magazines.  A  volume  from  her  pen,  The  009- 
iVM  <if  BivertowJi^  with  Sketches  in  Ftqu  and 
vene^  was  published  in  1860.  The  main  story 
is  an  illnstration  of  the  old  village  propensity  of 
scandal,  along  with  which  the  traits  ana  manners 
of  country  life  are  exhibited  in  a  genial,  humorons 
way.  Mrs.  Haven  is  aJso  the  author  of  a  series 
of  Juvenile  works,  published  under  the  name  of 
^^  Cousin  Alice."  They  are  stories  written  to  illus- 
trate various  proverbial  moralities,  and  are  in  a 
happy  vein  of  dialogue  and  description,  pervaded 
by  an  unobtruave  religious  feeling.  Theyare 
entitled,  Ee/sn  Mortons  Trial;  No  Such  Word 
as  Fail ;  Contentment  better  than  Wealth  ;  Pa- 
tient Waiting  No  Lose  ;  AlVsnot  Gold  that  Glit- 
ters^ or  the  Young  GaXifornian^  etc. 

In  1853  Mrs.  Neal  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Haven,  and  has  since  resided  at  Mamaroneck, 
Westchester  county,  New  York. 


ni  THB  CRT. 


"lis  beantiftil  to  see  a  forest  stand, 

Brave  with  its  moss-grown  monarchs  and  the  pride 
Of  foliage  dense,  to  which  the  south  wind  bland 

Gomes  with  a  loss,  as  lover  to  his  bride ; 
To  watch  the  li^bt  grow  fainter,  as  it  streams 

Throogh  arching  aisles,  where  branches  interlace, 
Where  sombre  pines  rise  o*er  the  sliadowy  gleams 

Of  diver  bircn,  trembling  with  modest  grace. 

But  they  who  dwell  beside  the  stream  and  hill, 

Prire  little  treasures  there  so  kindly  j^iven ; 
The  song  of  birds,  the  babbling  of  the  nil. 

The  pare  unclouded  light  and  air  of  heaven, 
niey  walk  as  those  who  seeing  cannot  see. 

Blind  to  this  beauty  even  li^m  their  birth. 
We  value  little  blessings  ever  free. 

We  covet  most  the  rarest  things  of  earth. 

But  rising  from  the  dust  of  busy  streets, 

These  rorest  children  gladden  many  hearts ; 
As  some  old  friend  their  welcome  presence  greets 

The  toil-worn  soul,  and  fresher  life  imparts. 
Their  shade  is  doubly  grateful  when  it  ties 

Above  the  glare  which  stifling  walls  throw  bnck, 
Through  quivering  leaves  we  see  the  soft  blue  skies. 

Then  happier  tread  the  dull,  unvaried  track. 

And  when  the  first  fresh  foliage,  emerald-hued. 

Is  opeuinff  slowly  to  the  sun*s  slad  beams. 
How  it  recaUeth  scenes  we  once  nave  viewed, 

And  childhood's  fair  but  long-forgotten  dreams  I 
The  gushing  spring,  witii  violets  clustering  round — 

The  dell  where  twin  flowers  trembled  in  the 
breeze 
Hie  ikiry  visions  wakened  by  the  sound 

Of  evening  winds  that  sighed  among  the  trees. 

Tliere  is  a  language  given  to  the  flowers — 

To  me,  the  trees  '*  dumb  oracles"  have  been; 
As  wavinff  softly,  fresh  from  summer  showers, 

Their  wnisper  to  the  heart  will  entranoe  win. 
Do  they  not  teach  us  purity  majr  live 

Amid  the  crowded  naunts  of  sin  and  shame. 
And  over  all  a  soothing  influence  give— 

Bad  hearts  from  fear  and  sorrow  oft  reclaim  ? 

And  though  transferred  to  uncongenial  soil, 
*  Perchanee  to  breathe  alone  the  dusty  air, 


Burdened  with  sounds  of  neveivceasin^  toil — 
They  rise  as  in  the  forest  free  and  fair ; 

They  do  not  droop  and  pine  at  adverse  fate. 
Or  wonder  why  their  lot  should  lonely  prove. 

But  give  fresh  li/e  to  hearts  left  desolate, 
Fit  emblems  of  a  pure,  unselfjwh  love. 

TBI  OHUBOB. 

I  win  sbow  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb*s  wift.~BBV.  zxl.  9. 

dad  in  a  robe  of  pnre  and  spotless  white, 
The  youthful  bride  with  timid  step  comes  forth 
To  g^reet  the  hand  to  which  she  plights  her  troth. 

Her  soft  eyes  radiant  with  a  strange  delight. 

The  snowy  veil  which  circles  her  around 
Shades  the  sweet  faoe  from  eveir  gazer's  eye. 
And  thus  enwrapt,  she  passes  calmly  by —    - 

Nor  casts  a  look  but  on  the  unconscious  ground. 

So  should  the  Church,  the  bride  elect  of  Heaven,— 
Remembering  Whom  she  goeth  forth  to  meet. 
And  with  a  truth  that  cannot  brook  deceit 

Holding  the  faith,  which  unto  her  is  given — 
Pass  throujgh  this  worid,  which  claims  her  for  a 

while, 
Nor  cast  about  her  longing  look,  nor  smile. 

CATHERINE  WABFIELD— ELEANOR  LEE, 

"  Two  Sisters  of  the  We^"  as  they  appeared  on 
the  title-page  of  a  Joint  volume,  The  Wife  of 
Leon  and  Other  Poems^  published  in  New  York 
in  1848,  are  the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Ware,  of  Mississippi,  and  were  bom  near  the  city 
of  Natchez.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  was  married 
to  Mr.  Warfield  of  Lexington,  Kentnoky;  Wm 
Eleanor  to  Mr.  Lee  of  Yioksburg.  A  second 
volume  of  their  Joint  contribution,  The  Indian 
Chamber  and  Other  Poems^  appeared  in  1846. 
The  part  taken  by  either  author  in  the  volumes 
is  not  distinguished.  The  poems  in  ballad,  narra- 
tive, and  reflection,  exhibit  a  ready  command  of 
poetic  language,  and  a  prompt  susceptibility  to 
poetic  impressions.  They  have  had  a  wide  popn- 
uurity. 

I  WALK  Cr  DRKAW  OT  FORBT. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry ; 

They  compass  me  around ; 
I  hear  a  low  and  startling  voice 

In  every  passing  sound  ; 
I  meet  in  every  gleaming  star. 

On  which  at  eve  1  gase, 
A  deep  and  glorious  eye,  to  fill 

My  soul  with  burning  ray& 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry; 

The  very  air  I  breathe 
Is  filled  with  visions  wild  and  free. 

That  round  my  spirit  wreathe ; 
A  shade,  a  sigh,  a  floating  cloud, 

A  low  and  whispered  tone — 
These  have  a  language  to  my  brain, 

A  language  deep  and  lone. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry. 

And  in  my  spirit  bow 
Unto  a  lone  and  distant  shrine. 

That  none  around  me  know. 
From  every  heath  and  hill  I  bring 

A  garland  rich  and  rare. 
Of  flowery  thought  and  munnming  sigh. 

To  wreathe  mine  altar  fair. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry : 

Strange  spells  are  on  me  shed ; 
I  have  a  world  within  my  soul 

Where  np  one  else  may  tread — 
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A  deep  and  wide-tpread  nniyene, 

Where  spirit-eound  and  sight 
Mine  inward  vision  ever  sreet 

With  fair  and  radiant  light 

My  footsteps  tread  the  earth  below. 

While  soars  my  soul  to  heaven : 
Small  is  my  portion  her»->^yet  there 

Bright  realms  to  me  are  given. 
I  clasp  my  kindred's  greeting  hanils, 

Wallc  calmly  by  their  side, 
And  vet  I  feel  between  us  stands 

A  barrier  deep  and  wide. 

I  watch  their  deep  and  household  joy 

Around  ihe  evening  hearth, 
When  the  children  stand  beside  each  knee 

With  laugh  and  shout  of  mirth. 
But  oh  1  I  feel  unto  my  soul 

A  deeper  joy  is  brought — 
To  rush  with  eagle  wings  and  strong. 

Up  in  a  heaven  of  thought 

I  watch  them  in  their  sorrowing  hours. 

When,  with  their  spirits  tossed, 
I  hear  them  wail  with  bitter  criej 

Their  earthly  prospects  crossed ; 
I  feel  that  I  have  sorrows  wild 

In  my  heart  buried  deep- 
Immortal  griefs  that  none  may  share 

With  me— nor  eyes  can  weep. 

And  strange  it  is :  I  cannot  say 

If  it  is  wo  or  weal. 
That  thus  unto  my  heart  can  flow 

Fountains  so  few  may  feel ; 
The  gift  that  can  my  spirit  raise 

The  cold,  dark  earth  above. 
Has  flung  a  bar  between  my  soul 

And  many  a  heart  I  love. 

Yet  I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry. 

And  would  not  change  that  path. 
Though  on  it  from  a  di^kened  sky 

Were  pqured  a  tempest's  wrath. 
Its  flowers  are  mine,  its  deathless  blooms, 

I  know  not  yet  the  thorn ; 
I  dream  not  of  the  evening  glooms 

In  this  my  radiant  mom. 

Oh  1  still  in  dreams  of  poetry. 

Let  me  for  ever  treao, 
With  earth  a  temple,  where  divine, 

Bright  oracles  are  shed : 
They  soften  down  the  earthly  ills 

From  which  they  cannot  save; 
Thev  make  a  romance  of  our  life ; 

Tney  glorify  the 'grave. 

• 

SHa  ooirn  io  am. 

She  oomes  to  me  in  robes  of  snow, 
The  friend  of  all  my  sinless  years — 

Even  as  I  saw  her  long  ago, 
Before  she  left  this  vale  of  tears. 

She  comes  to  me  in  robes  of  snow — 
She  walks  the  chambers  of  my  rest, 

With  soundless  footsteps  sad  and  slow. 
That  wake  no  echo  m  my  breast 

I  see  her  in  my  visions  yet, 
I  see  her  in  my  waking  hours ; 

Upon  her  pale,  pure  brow  is  set 
A  crown  of  aaure  hyacinth  flowers. 

Her  golden  hair  waves  round  her  face, 
And  o^er  her  shoulders  gently  falls: 

Each  ringlet  hath  the  nameless  grace 
My  spirit  yet  on  earth  recalls. 


And,  bending  e'er  iny  lowly  bed,  ,* 

She  murmnrs — **  Oh,  fear  not  to  die  I— >^  n 

For  thee  an  angel's  tears  are  shed. 
An  angel's  feast  is  spread  on  high. 

"  Gome,  then,  and  meet  the  joy  divine 
That  features  of  the  spirits  wear : 
A  fleeting  pleasure  here  is  Uiine^ 
An  angers  crown  awaits  thee  thc:<L 

**  listen  1  it  is  a  choral  hymn  "— 

And,  gliding  softly  from  my  couch, 
Her  spirit-fisce  waxed  fiunt  and  dim. 
Her  white  robes  vanished  at  my  touch. 

She  leaves  me  with  her  robes  of  snow — 
Hushed  is  the  voice  that  used  to  thrill 

Around  the  conch  of  pain  and  wo— 
She  leaves  me  to  my  darkness  stilL 

BABAH  8.  JACOBS, 

A  LADT  of  Rhode  Island,  the  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  clergymao,  the  bite  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs,  is 
remarkable  for  her  learning  and  ooltiyation.  She 
has  of  late  radded  at  Oambridgeport,  Mass. 
There  has  been  no  collection  of  her  writings,  ex- 
cept the  few  poems  which  have  been  bron^t 
together  in  Dr.  Griswold*s  Female  Poets  of 
America. 


By  an  old  fountain  once  at  day's  decline 
We  stood.    The  winged  breezes  made 
Short  flights  melodious  through  the  lowering  vinei, 

The  lindens  flun^  a  golden,  glimmering  shade, 
And  the  old  fountam  played. 
I  a  stem  stranger— a  sweet  maiden  she. 
And  beautiful  as  her  own  Italy. 
At  leng^  she  smiled ;  her  smile  the  silence  broke. 
And  my  heart  finding  language  thus  it  spoke : 
"  Whenever  Benedetta  moves. 
Motion  then  all  Nature  loves , 
When  Benedetta  is  at  rest. 
Quietness  appeareth  best 
She  makes  me  dream  of  pleasant  things. 

Of  the  young  com  growing ; 
Of  butterflies'  transparent  wings 

In  the  sunbeams  rowing ; 
Of  the  summer  dawn 

Into  daylight  sliding ; 
Of  Dian's  favorite  fawn 
Among  laurels  hiding ; 
Of  a  movement  in  the  tope 

Of  the  most  impulsive  trees ; 
Of  cool,  glittering  drops 

God's  gracious  rainbow  sees ; 
Of  pale  moons ;  of  saints 

Cnanting  antiiems  holy ;  • 
Of  a  cloud  that  faints 
In  evening  slowly ; 
Of  a  bird's  song  in  a  grove, 

Of  a  rosebud's  love ; 
Of  a  lily's  stem  and  leaf; 

t)f  dew-eilvered  meadows ; 
Of  a  child's  first  grief; 

Of  soft-floating  shadows ; 
Of  the  violet* s  breath 

To  the  moist  wind  given ; 
Of  early  death 
And  heaven." 

I  ceased:  the  maiden  did  not  stir, 
Nor  speak,  nor  raise  her  bended  head ; 

And  the  green  vines  enfoliaged  her. 
And  the  old  fountain  played. 

Then  from  the  church  beyond  the  trees 
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Chimed  the  belU  to  evening  p»yer : 

Fervent  the  devotions  were 
Of  Benedetta  on  her  knees ; 
And  when  her  prayer  wu  over, 

A  moflt  spiritaal  air 
Her  wnole  form  invested. 

As  if  Gk>d  did  love  her, 
And  his  smile  still  rested 

On  her  white  robe  and  flesh, 

80  innocent  and  fresh— 

Tonehing  wherever  it  fell 

With  a  glory  visible. 

She  smiled,  and  crossed  herself,  and  smiled  again 

Upon  the  heretic's  sincere  '*  Amen  I*^ 

'*  Buona  notte,"  soft  she  said  or  sung — 

It  was  the  same  on  that  sweet  southern  tongue-- 

And  passed.     I  blessed  the  faultless  face, 

All  in  composed  gentleness  arrayed ; 
Then  took  farewell  of  the  secluded  place ; 

And  the  tall  lindens  flung  a  glimmering  shade 
And  the  old  fountain  played. 

And  this  was  spring.    In  the  autumnal  weather, 
One  golden  afternoon  I  wandered  thither; 
And  to  the  vineyards,  as  I  passed  along. 
Murmured  this  uagment  of  a  broken  song : 

'*  I  know  a  peasant  girl  seren^^ 

What  though  her  home  doth  lowly  lie  I 
The  woods  do  homage  to  their  queen, 
The  streams  flow  reverently  nigh 
Benedetta,  Benedetta  I 

**  Her  eyes,  the  deep,  delicious  blue 
The  stars  and  I  love  to  look  through; 
Her  voice  the  low,  bewildering  tone, 
Soft  winds  and  she  have  made  their  own 
Benedetta,  Benedetta  1*' 

She  was  not  by  the  fountain — ^but  a  band 
Of  the  iair  daughters  of  that  sunny  land. 
Weeping  they  were,  an<l  as  they  wept  they  threw 
Flowers  on  a  grave.    Then  sudaenly  I  knew 

Of  Benedetta  dead : 
And  weeping  too, 

0*er  beauty  perished, 
Awhile  with  her  companions  there  I  stood. 
Then  turned  and  went  back  to  my  solitude ; 
And  the  tall  lindens  flunff  a  glimmering  shadc^ 
And  the  old  fountain  played. 

ELIZABETH  C.  KINlJEY. 

Mbs.  Elizabeth  0.  Ki^vetry  is  a  native  of  ITew 
York,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David  L.  Dodge,  a  mer- 
olmnt  of  the  city.  She  is  married  to  Mr.  William 
B.  Enney,  editor  of  the  Newark  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, where,  as  well  as  in  the  magazines  and  lite- 
rary joomald  of  the  day,  many  of  her  poetic  com- 
positions have  appeared.  In  1850,  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  mission  as  Charge 
d^AffiEures  to  Sardinia.  A  fmit  of  her  residence 
abroad  has  been  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Felidta^ 
a  Metrical  JRomanes;  the  story  of  a  lady  sold  into 
Moorish  captivity  by  her  father,  who  is  rescued 
by  a'  slave ;  and  after  having  passed  through  a 
sorrowful  love  adventure,  dies  in  a  convent.  The 
numerous  occasional  poems  of  Mrs.  Kinney  have 
not  been  collected. 

THS  sratrr  or  soko.  ' 

Eternal  Fame  1  thy  great  rewards, 

Tliroughout  all  time,  shall  be 
The  right  of  those  old  master  bards 

Of  Greece  and  Italy ; 


And  of  fair  Albion's  favored  isle, 
Where  Poesy's  celestial  smile 

Hath  shone  for  oges,  gilding  bright 
Her  rocky  cliffs  and  ancient  towers. 
And  cheering  thb  New  World  of  ours 

With  a  reflected  light 

Yet,  though  there  be  no  path  nntrod 

By  that  immortal  race— 
Who  walked  with  Nature  as  with  Gk>d, 

And  saw  her  face  to  face- 
No  living  truth  by  them  unsuns. 
No  thought  that  hath  not  found  a  tongue 

In  some  strong  lyre  of  olden  time-~ 
Must  every  tnnSul  lute  be  still 
That  may  not  give  the  world  a  thrill 

Of  their  great  harp  sublime  f 

Oh,  not  while  beating  hearts  rejoice 

In  music's  simplest  tone. 
And  hear  in  Nature  s  every  voice 

An  echo  to  their  own  I 
Not  till  these  scorn  the  little  rill 
That  runs  rejoicing  from  the  hill. 

Or  the  soft,  melancholy  glide 
Of  some  deep  stream  through  glen  and  glade. 
Because  'tis  not  the  thunder  made 

By  ocean's  heaving  tide  I 

The  hallowed  lilies  of  the  field 

In  ^lory  are  arrayed. 
And  timid,  blue-eyed  violets  yield 

Their  fragrance  to  the  shade ; 
Nor  do  the  wayside  flowers  conceal 
Those  modest  cnarms  that  sometimes  steal 

Upon  the  weary  traveller's  eyes 
Like  angels,  spreading  for  his  feet 
A  carpet,  filled  with  odors  sweet. 

Ana  decked  with  heavenly  dyes. 

Thus  let  the  affluent  soul  of  Song*- 

That  all  with  flowers  adorns — 
Strew  life's  uneven  path  along. 

And  hide  its  thousand  thorns : 
Oh,  many  a  sad  and  weary  heart. 
That  treads  a  noiseless  way  apart. 

Has  blessed  the  humble  poet's  name 
For  fellowship,  refined  and  free. 
In  meek  wild-flowers  of  poesy. 

That  asked  no  higher  lamel 

And  pleasant  as  the  waterfall 

To  one  by  deserts  bound. 
Making  the  air  all  musical 

With  cool,  inviting  sound — 
Is  oft  some  unpretending  strain 
Of  rural  song,  to  him  whose  brain 

Is  fevered  in  the  sordid  strife 
That  Avarice  breeds  'twixt  man  and  man, 
While  moving  on,  in  caravan, 

Across  the  sands  of  Life. 

Yet  not  for  these  alone  he  sings : 

The  poet's  breast  is  stirred 
As  by  the  spirit  that  takes  wings 

And  carols  in  the  bird ! 
He  thinks  not  of  a  future  name. 
Nor  whence  his  inspiration  came, 

Nor  whither  goes  his  warbled  song : 
As  Joy  itself  delights  in  joy, 
His  soul  finds  lite  in  its  employ, 

And  grows  by  utterance  strong. 

flABA  JANE  LIPPmOOTT. 

This  lady,  whose  productions  in  prose  and  rerse 
are  known  to  the  public  under  her  nam  deplume 
^^  Grace  Greenwood,'*  was  bom  at  Onondaga,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  New  Ihigland  parent- 
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ege.  Her  eark  years  were  ptmed  at  Rocbcster, 
New  Torfc.  Her  father  aftorwardB  removed  to 
New  Brighton,  a  pictnresqaely  situated  village  in 
Beaver  Co,,  Western  PenMylvania,  where  she  haa 
^oe  chiefly  resided.  In  18S3  she  waa  married 
to  Mr.  lippincott,  of  Philadelphia. 


Two  aetiea  of  Greentnood  Ltata,  portioM  of 
which  were  origlnallr  contribnted  oa  letters  t» 
the  New  Mirror  of  Mesars.  Morria  and  Willis, 
bare  been  published  in  Boston  by  Meesrs.  Tick- 
DOT  and  Co.,  who  alao  issued  a  Tolnme  of  the 
author's  Potlical  Worlrn'm  1861.  Mrs.  Ijppia- 
cott  has  alao  published  Eapt  and  Mithapt  ^  a 
Tovr  m  Europe,  inclading  an  enthnwastic  aeoonnt 
of  nninerons  European  Q^ends  of  the  author,  and 
several  jUTetiile  books,  Eittory  ijf  Mjf  Pett^  Rs' 
eollectiotu  f{f  Mj/  Childhoodand  Mei-na  England. 

The  prose  writings  of  "  Grace  Gretnwood"  are 
aniraat«d  by  a  hearty  spirit  of  ont-of-door  life 
and  enjoyment,  and  a  healthy,  aprightly  view  of 

society.     Her  poems  are  the  ' —  *'  ' 

prompt,  generous  nature. 


~~  H-—  Fninllr,''  tb*  blind  rlil  ll 

ifl  reprw«Di^  jkA  rollowlDf  Tb«MQA.  oUmblrig  fehl^hrook  to 
watch  big  deputliig  'HMl,  ud  osUlaf  dd  hJm  Id  tuir  d*3p*lr- 
lug  uignlih-I 
Daughter  of  Crete,  ho\r  one  brief  hour, 

Ere  in  thy  young  lore's  early  morn, 
Sendi  storm  and  darhneas  o'er  tfay  bower- 

Oh  doomed,  oh  desolnte,  oh  lorn  1 
The  breast  which  pillowed  thy  &ir  head 

Kejecte  it«  burden — and  the  eye 
Which  looked  ita  Ioto  so  eameatlj. 
Its  lut  cold  glanea  hath  on  thee  ahed— 
^a  amu  which  were  thy  living  sone, 


^uU  oUian  elasp,  d 


Tet.  Ariadne,  worthv  thoa 

Of  the  dark  htfl  which  nMcte  thee  now. 

For  thou  art  grovelling  in  thy  Woe— 

Arooae  thee  f  joy  to  tod  him  go. 

For  god  above,  or  man  below. 


One  a) 

Of  grief,  regret,  or  fear. 
To  cloud  one  morning-i  roay  light, 
Diaturb  the  iweet  dreams  of  one  night, 
To  came  the  soft  Iwh  of  her  eye 
To  droop  one  moment  moumfuUj, 

Or  tremble  with  one  tear  I 
Til  thoQ  ehould'st  triumph — thou  art  free 

From  chains  that  bonnil  thee  for  awhil»— 
Ihia,  thU  the  farewell  meet  for  thee,' 

Proud  priuceaa,  oq  that  lonely  ialel 
■'  Qo,  t«  thine  Athens  bear  thy  faithlea*  name  I 

Oo.  baae  betrayer  of  a  holy  trust  I 
Oh,  I  could  bow  ma  in  my  ntter  shame. 

And  lay  my  crimson  forehead  in  the  dnat. 
If  I  had  ever  loved  thee  as  thou  art^ 
Folding  mean  falsehood  to  my  high,  true  heart ! 
*  But  thus  I  loved  thee  uoL    Before  me  bowed 

A  being  glorious  in  majestic  pride 
And  breathed  his  love,  and  passionately  vowed 

To  worship  only  me,  hi*  peerleaa  bride  ; 

And  thia  was  thou,  but  crowned,  enrobed, 

Willi  treaanrea  borrowed  from  my  own  rieh  mind. 
"  I  kuew  thee  not  a  creature  of  my  dreams, 

And  my  rapt  soul  went  floating  into  thine; 
Hy  love  aronnd  thee  poured  such  halo  beams 

Uad'rt  thou  been  tme  had  made  thee  all  divine 
And  I,  too.  seemed  immortal  in  my  blias, 
When  my  glad  lip  thrilled  to  thy  burning  kiss. 
"Shmnken  and  shrivelled  Into  Theseus  now 

Thou  stond'st — the  gods  have  blown  away 
The  airy  crown  which  glittered  on  thy  brow. 

The  gaif  eous  robes  which  vrapt  thee  for  a  day. 
Aronua  thee  scarce  one  fluttering  frn^ent  clings 
A  poor,  lean  beggar  in  all  glarioui  things ! 
"  Nor  will  I  deign  to  cast  on  thee  my  hate- 
It  were  a  ray  to  tinge  with  splendour  still 
The  dull,  dim  twiliglit  of  thy  after  fate— 

Thou  shalt  pan  from  me  like  a  dream  of  ill. 
Thy  name  be  but  a  thin^  thnt  crouching  stole, 
Like  a  poor  thief,  all  Doueleea  from  my  soul  t 
"  Though  then  bast  dared  to  steal  the  sacred  flame 

From  out  that  soal'a  high  heaven,  she  sets  thee 

Or  only  ehnins  thee  with  thy  sounding  shame— 

Her  memory  is  no  Caneasot  for  thee  t 
And  even  her  hovering  hate  would  o'er  thee  fli::g 
Too  much  of  glory  from  its  shadowy  wing  I 
"  Thou  think'st  to  leave  my  life  a  lonely  night— 

Ha.  it  Is  night  oil  elorions  with  its  starsl 
Eopes  yet  nnclauded  beaming  forth  thdr  light. 
And  free  thoughts  welling  in  their  silver  car^ 
And  queenly  pride,  sereue,  and  cold,  and  high, 
Moves  the  Diana  of  its  calm,  clear  sky. 
"  If  poor  and  humble  thou  believest  m^ 

Mole  of  a  demi-god,  how  blind  art  thou  I 
For  1  am  rich  in  scorn  to  pour  on  thee. 

And  gods  shall  bend  from  high  Olympna'  brow, 

"-■  — le  in  wonder  ■ '"" ^ — 

«  hallowed,  1 
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Where  thou,  the  daughter  ci  a  king, 
Wail'et  like  a  breaking  wind-harp's  string— 
Bend'st  like  a  weak  and  wilted  flower^ 
Before  a  sommer  evening^s  shower ; 
There  should'st  rear  thv  royal  form 
like  a  younff  oak  amid  the  storm 

Unorushea,  unbowed,  nnriyen  I 
Let  thy  last  fflance  bam  through  the  air, 
And  fall  far  down  upon  him  there, 

Like  lightning  stroke  from  heaven  I 

There  should'st  thon  mark  o'er  billowy  ereet, 

His  white  sail  flatter  and  depart ; 
Ko  wild  fears  surging  at  thy  breast, 

No  vain  hopes  quivering  round  thy  heart  t 
And  this  brier,  burning  prayer  alone. 
Leap  from  thy  Ups  to  Jove's  high  throne  : 

"  Just  Jove,  thy  wrathftd  vengeance  stay, 
And  speed  the  traitor  on  his  way  I 
Make  vain  the  siren's  silver  6ong, 
Let  nereids  smile  the  wave  along  1 
O'er  the  wild  waters  send  his  barque. 
Like  a  swift  arrow  to  its  mark  t 
Let  whirlwinds  gather  at  his  back. 
And  drive  him  on  his  dastard  track ! 
Let  thy  red  bolts  behind  him  burn. 
And  blast  him  should  he  dare  to  turn  I** 

ALICE  CAfiEY-PHSBK  CARET. 

Alios  Oabbt  was  born  in  Mount  Healthy,  near 
Oinoinnati,  in  1822.  She  first  attracted  notice  as 
a  writer  by  a  series  of  sketches  of  rural  life  In  the 
National  Era,  with  the  signature  of  Patty  Lee. 
In  1850  she  published,  with  her  younger  sister 
Phebe,  a  volume  of  Poems  at  Philadelphia. 

A  volume  of  prose  sketches— CfoutfnkwX;,  or 
SeeoUeotunu  of  Our  KeigJiborhood  vn  the  West — 
followed  in  1851.  A  second  series  of  these 
pleasant  papers  appeared  in  1858.  A  third  glean* 
ing  from  the  same  field,  for  the  benefit  of  more 
youthful  reader^  was  made  in  1855  in  Clover^ 
nooh  ChUdrsn.  Lyra^  and  Other  Poems,  was 
published  in  1852 ;  followed  by  Eaia/r,  a  Story 
qf  To-day,  in  1853.  She  has  since  published  two 
other  stories — Married,  not  Mated,  and  Holly- 
fDOod — and  a  new  collection  of  Poems  in  1855. 

Miss  Alice  Carey  has  rapidly  attained  a  de- 
servedly high  position.  Her  poems  are  thonght- 
ftil,  forcible,  and  melodionsly  pressed.  In  com- 
mon with  her  prose  writinss,  they  are  drawn 
from  her  own  observation  of  nfe  and  nature. 
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ov  mMOVT. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all : 
Kot  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden. 

Bark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vsle  below ; 
Kot  for  toe  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeamsi 

And  staling  their  golden  edge ; 
Kot  for  the  vines  on  tiie  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Kor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  oowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  beet 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep-^ 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lietii  in  peaoe  asleep : 


light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow. 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers 

The  summers  of  long  ago ; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace, 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face : 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree4ops  bright. 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  oeauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory*s  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  aU. 


Oh,  Bweet  was  the  eve  when  I  came  from  the  mill, 
Adown  the  green  windings  of  Mulberry  Hill : 
My  heart  like  a  bird  with  its  throat  all  in  tune. 
That  sings  in  the  beautiful  bosom  of  June. 

For  there,  at  her  spinning,  beneath  a  broad  tree, 

By  a  rivulet  shining  and  blue  as  theaea, 

I  first  saw  my  Mary — her  tiny  feet  bare, 

And  the  buds  of  the  sumach  among  her  black  hair. 

They  called  me  a  bold  enough  youth,  and  I  would 
Have  kept  the  name  honestly  earned,  if  I  could ; 
But,  somehow,  the  song  I  had  whistled  was  hushed. 
And,  spite  of  my  manhood,  I  felt  that  I  blushed. 

I  would  tell  you,  but  words  cannot  paint  mv  de- 
light. 

When  she  g^ve  the  red  buds  for  a  garland  oi  white, 

When  her  cheek  with  soft  blushes—but  no,  'tis  in 
vain  I 

Enough  that  I  loved,  and  she  loved  me  again. 

Three  summers  have  come  and  gone  by  with  their 

charms. 
And  a  cherub  of  purity  smiles  in  my  arms, 
With  lips  like  the  rosebud  and  locks  softly  light 
As  the  flax  which  my  Mary  was  spinning  that  night 

And  in  the  dark  shadows  of  Mulberry  Hill, 

By  the  ffrass-covered  road  where  I  came  from  the 

mill, 
And  the  rivulet  shinins  and  blue  as  the  sea, 
My  Mary  lies  sleeping  beneath  the  broad  tree. 

XOBXUTT. 

Hilda  is  a  lofty  lady. 

Very  proud  is  she— 
I  am  but  a  simple  herdsman 

Dwelling  by  the  sea. 
Hilda  hath  a  spacious  palace. 

Broad,  and  white,  and  high ; 
Twenty  good  dogs  guard  the  portal->» 

Kever  house  had  I. 

• 

Hilda  hath  a  thousand  meadows-** 

Boundless  forest  lands : 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  servica^- 

I  have  but  my  hands. 
Hie  sweet  summer's  ripest  roses 

Hilda's  cheeks  outvie— 
Queens  have  paled  to  see  her  beauty— 

But  my  beard  have  L 

Hilda  from  her  palace  window* 

Looketh  down  on  me. 
Keeping  with  my  dove-brown  oxen 

By  the  silver 
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When  her  dulcet  harp  she  playeth, 

Wild  birds  singing  nigh, 
Cluster,  listening,  by  her  white  hands— 

But  mj  reed  have  L 

I  am  but  a  simple  herdsman. 

With  nor  house  nor  lands ; 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  service^- 

I  have  but  my  hands. 
And  yet  what  are  all  her  crimsons 

To  my  sunset  sky— 
With  my  free  hands  and  ray  manhood 

Hilda  s  peer  am  L 

Miss  PnsBS  Casst  has,  like  her  sister,  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
She  published  in  1854  a  yolume  of  Foem$  and 
FaradicB, 

oomxe  Hoai& 

How  long  it  seems  since  first  we  heard 

The  cry  of  **  land  in  sight  I " 
Our  vessel  surely  never  sailed 

So  slowly  till  to-night 
When  we  aiscerned  the  distant  hills, 

The  sun  was  scarcely  set. 
And,  now  the  noon  of  night  is  passed, 

They  seem  no  nearer  yot 

Where  the  blue  Rhine  reflected  back 

Each  frowning  castle  wall, 
Where,  in  the  forest  of  the  Hartz, 

Eternal  shadows  fall — 
Or  where  the  yellow  Tiber  flowed 

By  the  old  hills  of  Rome — 
I  never  felt  such  restlessness, 

Such  longing  for  our  home. 

Dost  thou  remember,  oh,  my  friend, 

When  we  beheld  it  lost, 
How  shadows  from  the  setting  sun 

Upon  our  cot  were  cast! 
Three  summer-times  upon  its  walls 

Have  shone  for  us  in  vain ; 
But  oh,  we're  hastening  homeward  now, 

To  leave  it  not  again. 

There,  as  the  last  star  dropped  away 

From  Nights  imperial  brow, 
Did  not  our  vessel  "  round  the  point  f  ** 

The  land  looks  nearer  now  I 
Yes,  as  the  first  faint  beams  of  day 

Fell  on  our  native  shore, 
TheyVe  dropping  anchor  in  the  bay, 

We're  home,  we>e  home  once  more  t 


ELISE  JUSTINE  BATAfiB. 

Miss  E.  J.  Batard,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bayard  of  Glenwood,  near  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  several  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  and  literary  World.  The  followiuff 
is  noticeable  fdr  its  thought  and  feeling,  and 
no  less  for  its  happy  literary  execution. 

nrmotAL  cosakt  loa  tbm  old  txas. 

^is  the  death'uight  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
And  it  cafieth  from  its  shroud 
With  a  hollow  voice  and  loud, 
But  serene : 
And  it  saith — "■  What  have  I  given 
That  hath  brought  thee  nearer  heaven  f 
Dost  thou  weep,  as  one  forsaken, 
For  the  treasures  I  have  taken  f 


Standest  thou  beside  my  heana 
With  a  blessing  or  a  eurae  f 
Is  it  well  with  thee,  or  worse 
That  I  have  been  f 

"lis  the  death-ni^ht  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
The  midnight  shades  that  fiUl,— 
They  will  serve  it  for  a  pall, 
In  their  gloom ; — 
And  the  misty  vapours  crowding 
Are  the  withered  corse  enshrouding ; 
And  the  black  clouds  looming  off  in 
The  &r  sky,  have  plumed  the  coffin, 
But  the  vaults  of  human  souls, 
Where  the  memonr  unrolls 
All  her  tear-bespnnkled  scrolls, 
Are  its  tomb  I 

*ri8  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
The  moon  hath  gone  to  weep 
With  a  mourning  still  and  deep 
For  her  loei : — 
The  stars  dare  not  assemble 
Through  the  murky  night  to  tremhl»^ 
The  niked  trees  are  groaninff 
With  an  awful,  myatic  moamng — 
Wings  sweep  upon  the  air, 
Which  a  solemn  message  bear, 
And  hosts,  whose  banners  wear 
A  crowned  erossi 

lis  the  death-night  of  the  solenm  Old  Year! 
Who  make  the  funeral  train 
When  the  queen  hath  ceased  to  reign  I 
Who  ore  here 
With  the  golden  crowns  that  follow 
All  invested  with  a  halof 
With  a  splendour  transitory 
Shines  the  midnight  from  their  glory. 
And  the  psan  of  their  song 
Rolls  the  aisles  of  space  along. 
But  the  left  hearts  are  less  strong. 
For  they  were  dear  I 

"Hs  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
With  a  dull  and  heavy  tread 
Tramping  forward  with  the  dead 
W  ho  come  last  t 
Lingering  with  their  faces  groundward, 
Though  their  feet  are  marching  onwai>d, 
They  are  shrieking, — ^ihey  are  calliiig 
On  the  rocks  in  tones  appalling. 

But  Earth  waves  them  from  her  view, — 
And  the  God-light  dazzles  through. 
And  tliey  shiver,  as  spars  do, 
Before  the  blast] 

*Tis  the  death-night  of  the  solemn  Old  Year  I 
We  are  parted  from  our  place 
In  her  motherly  embrace, 
And  are  lonel 
For  the  infant  and  the  stranger 
It  is  sorrowful  to  change  her — 
She  hath  cheered  the  night  of  mourning 
With  a  promise  of  the  dawning ; 
She  hath  shared  in  our  delight 
With  a  gladness  true  and  bright : 
Oh  1  we  need  her  joy  to-night — 
But  she  is  gone  I 

CABOLINE  MAT. 

This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Gnnrch  of  tiie  City  of  New 
York.  The  chief  collection  of  her  poems  is  in- 
cluded in  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Griswold^s  Female 
Poets  of  America.  She  is  the  editor  of  a  CoUeo- 
tion  of  the  Female  Poets  of  America,  which  ap- 
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peared  at  Philadelphia  in  1848,  and  of  a  Tolnme, 
2Vea»ured  ThoughUfrom  Favorite  Authon, 


m  8ABBATH  Of 

It  ifl  the  sabbath  of  the  year; 
And  if  yell  walk  abroa<l, 

A  holy  sermon  ye  shall  heur, 
Full  worthy  of  record. 

Autumn  the  preacher  is ;  and  look- 
As  other  preachers  do, 

He  takes  a  text  from  the  one  Great  Book, 
A  text  both  sad  and  true. 

With  a  deep,  earnest  Toice,  he  saitli — 

A  voice  of  gentle  grief, 
Fitting  the  minister  of  Death— 
"  Ye  all  fade  as  a  leaf; 
And  your  iniquities,  like  the  wind, 

Have  taken  yon  away ; 
Ye  fading  flutterers,  weak  and  blind. 

Repent,  return,  and  pray." 

And  then  the  Wind  ariseth  slow, 

And  gireth  out  a  pdalm-^ 
And  the  organ-pipes  begin  to  blow. 

Within  the  forest  calm ; 
Then  all  the  Trees  lift  up  their  hands. 

And  lift  their  voices  higher, 
And  sing  the  notes  of  spirit  bands 

In  full  and  glorious  choir. 

Yes  I  'tis  the  sabbath  of  the  year! 

And  it  doth  surely  seem, 
(But  words  of  reverence  and  fear 

Should  speak  of  such  a  theme.) 
That  the  com  is  gathered  for  the  bread. 

And  the  berries  for  the  wine, 
And  a  sacramental  feast  is  spread, 

like  the  Christian's  pardon  sign. 

And  the  Year,  with  sighs  of  penitence. 

The  holy  fenst  bends  o'er ; 
For  she  must  die,  and  go  out  hence — 

Die,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
Then  are  the  choir  and  organ  still. 

The  psalm  melts  in  the  air. 
The  Wind  bows  down  beside  the  hill. 

And  all  are  hushed  in  prayer. 

Then  comes  the  Sunset  in  the  West, 

Like  a  patriarch  of  old, . 
Or  like  a  saint  who  hath  won  his  rest. 

His  robes,  and  his  crown  of  gold ; 
And  forth  his  arms  he  stretcheth  wide. 

And  with  solemn  tone  and  clear 
He  blesseth,  in  the  eventide, 

The  sabbath  of  the  year. 

HAEEIET  WINSLOW  LIST. 

Ths  following  poem  was  bronght  into  notico  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  who  included 
it  in  the  choice  collection  of  minor  poems,  The 
Waif.  It  was  printed  there  anonymously  with 
the  omission  of  a  few  of  its  stanzas.'  The  author 
was  Miss  Harriet  Winslow,  since  married  to  Mr. 
Oharles  List  of  Pennsylvania. 

TO  THI  WSATlSfiBn. 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  for  ever  siffhing 

For  the  far-off,  nnattained  and  dim ; 
While  the  beautiful  all  around  thee  lying. 

Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  f 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearning  it  would  still, 

Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill 
VOL.  II.— 44 


Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  ioy  canst  throw ; 

If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  or  woe ; 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten, — 

No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own ; 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 

By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd's  applauses, 
Not  by  works  that  give  thee  worla-renown. 

Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses. 
Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  erowu : 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 

Everjr  day  a  rich  reward  will  give; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striding  only, 
•  And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  hve. 

Dost  thou  revel  in  the  rosy  morning. 
When  all  nature  hails  the  lord  of  Ught ; 

And  his  smile,  the  mountain-tops  adorning. 
Robes  yon  fragrant  field  in  radiance  bngUt 

Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest ; 

Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine: 
But  with  fervent  love  ii  thou  odorest. 

Thou  art  wealthier; — ^oU  the  world  is  thine. 

Yet,  if  through  earth's  wide  domains  thou  rovest,    . 

Sighing  that  they  are  not  thine  alone. 
Not  those  fair  fielcb,  but  thyself  thou  lovest. 

And  their  beauty,  and  thy  wealth  are  gone. 

Nature  wears  the  colours  of  the  spirit ; 

Sweetly  to  her  worshipper  she  sings ; 
All  the  glory,  grace,  she  doth  inherit 

Round  her  trusting  child  she  fondly  flings, 

ELIZABETH  LLOTD. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Llotd,  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  !:> 
the  author  of  the  following  poem,  which  recently 
attracted  attention  in  ^^  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press.**  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
been  token  from  an  Oxford  edition  of  Milton^u 
Works. 

KILTOV  OH  HIS  BUHDirBS. 

I  am  old  and  blind  I 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God*s  frown: 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind. 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong : 
I  murmur  not,  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme  I  to  Tliee. 

0  merciful  One  I 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  Thou  moot  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weakness  to  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  toward  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dweliing-pUoe— 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 
My  vision  Thou  nast  dimmed,  uiat  I  may  see 

Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

1  have  naught  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  from  Thy  sinless  land. 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 
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Visions  come  and  go ; 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  ronnd  me  throi.£; ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  siphtlees  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  bruw, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime, 
My  being  Alls  with  rapture — ^waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Brtiak*  over  me  unsought 

Give  me  now  my  lyre? 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine: 
Witliin  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  £ro 

fit  by  no  skill  of  mii.c. 

CAROLINE  CnKSEBECr. 

M188  GnssBBBo'  was  born  at  Canandaignn,  where 
she  has  always  resided  with  her  fninily.  Her 
first  literary  articles,  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches, 
were  written  for  Graham^s  Magazine  and  Holden^s 
Dollar  Magazine  in  1848.  Since  that  time  con- 
tributions have  appeared  from  her  pen  in  The 
Knickerbocker,  Putnam's,  Harpers',  and  other 
magazines,  and  in  the  newspapers,  to  which  on 
two  occasions,  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  she 
contributed  prize  tales.  In  1851  she  pnbli>hed 
a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches,  Dream-Land  by 
Daylight^  a  Panorama  of  Romance,  The  title  is 
Stggcstive  of  the  fimciftd,  reflective,  and  occa- 
sionally sombre  character  of  the  work,  qualities 
which  also  mark  Miss  Chcsebro's  later  and  more 
elaborate  product! ghb,  /»a,  a  FUgrimnge^  and 
The  Children  of  Lights  a  Theme  for  the  Times, 
tales,  each  occupying  a  separate  Tohinie,  and  writ- 
ten with  energy  and  thouglitfulness.  The  scene 
'  of  these  writings  is  laid  in  America  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  grave. in  tone,  luid  aim  rather  at 
the  exhibition  of  mental  emotion  than  the  out- 
^ward,  salient  points  of  character. 

•niB  BLACK  FB08T. 

Methlnks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world. 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. 

It  was  a  clear,  calm  night  Brightly  shone  the 
innumerable  stars*:  the  fixed  orbs  of  giant  magni- 
tude, the  little  twinkling  points  of  light,  the  glorious 
constellations— in  their  imperial  beauty  stood  they, 
gazing  upon  the  mysterious  face  of  darkness — a 
clear,  calm,  terribly  cold  night 

Winter  had  not  as  yet  fairly  set  in.  There  had 
been  no  snow,  but  it  was  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  grass,  and  the  flowenng  shrubs  and  trees, 
looked  as  though  they  had  each  nnd  all  felt  the  cruel 
breath  of  the  I)estroycr,  as  he  pronounced  the  doom 
upon  them. 

People  rubbed  their 'hands,  and  talked  with  qui- 
vering lips  of  the  hard  winter  coming,  as  they  has- 
tened, in  the  increasing  shadows  of  the  night,  to 
their  homas.  The  children,  warmed  and  gladdened 
by  the  bright  fires  that  were  kindled  on  the  hearth- 
stones, romped,  and  frolicked,  and  prophesied,  with 
knowing  looks,  about  snow-balling,  sleigh-rides,  skat- 
ing, and  all  manner  of  fun.  The  young  girls  met  to- 
gether, and  talked  merrily  of  coming  gaieties ;  the 
old  man  wondered  whether  he  should  see  another 
sprirg-time;  a:id  the  poor  crept  to  their  beds  at 
nightfall,  glad  to  forget  everything— cold,  hunger, 
md  misery — in  sleep. 


Midnight  came.  More  and  more  brightly  shone 
the  stars — ^they  glowed,  thev  trembled,  and  smiled 
on  one  another.  The  cold  became  intense— iu  the 
deep  silence  how  strangely  looked  the  branches  of 
the  leafless  trees  I  how  desolate  the  gardens  and  the 
forest— how  very  ttill  tlie  night  did  seem  1 

Close  beside  an  humble  cottage,  under  a  huge 
bush  of  flowering-currant,  had  flourished  all  the 
autumn  a  tiny  violet -root  And  still,  during  the  in- 
creasing cold  of  the  latter  days,  the  leaves  had  con- 
tinued green  and  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  openetL 

There  had  been  an  arrival  at  the  cottage  that 
day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  father  and  mother, 
with  their  child,  hod  returned  from  long  wandering 
in  foreign  lands. 

A  student  had  watched  their  coming.  In  the 
morning,  he  bad  gnthered  a  flower  from  that  little 
root  in  their  gn rden,  and  now,  as  he  sat  in  the  long 
hours  of  night,  poring  over  his  books,  he  kept  the 
violet  still  beeiile  him,  in  a  vase  which  held  the  trea- 
sures of  a  green-house,  and  his  eyes  rested  often  on 
the  pale  blue  modest  flower. 

At  nightfall,  a  youthful  form  had  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  cottage-door,  and  tlie  young  invalid's 
eyes,  which  so  eagerly  sought  all  fiimiliar  things,  at 
last  rested  on  those  still  living  flowers — flowers, 
where  she  hnd  thought  to  find  all  dead,  even  aa 
were  those  buds  which  once  gave  fair  promise  of 
glorious  opening  in  her  girl-heart  I  Unmindful  of 
the  cold  and  dampness,  she  stepped  from  the  honse, 
and  passed  to  the  violet-root,  and,  gathering  all  the 
flowers  but  one,  she  placed  them  in  her  hair,  and 
then  hastened  with  a  shiver  back  to  the  cottage^ 

In  the  fast-increasing  cold,  the  leaves  that  were 
left  bowed  down  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  delicate 
flowers  crowning  the  pale,  slender  atem,  trembled 
under  the  influence  of  uie  fVost 

The  little  chamber  where  Mary  lay  down  to  rest^ 
was  that  which,  from  her  childhood  liad  been  set 
apaH  for  her  occupation ;  a  pleasant  room,  endeared 
to  her  by  a  thousand  joyful  dreams  dreamed  within 
its  shade — solemnized  to  her  also  by  that  terrible 
wakening  to  sorrow  which  she  had  known. 

She  reclined  now  on  her  bed  in  the  silentness,  the 
darkness;  but  she  rested  not,  she  slept  not  Ihe 
young  girl's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  far-off  stars,  on  the 
glorious  heavens,  her  thoughts  wandered  wild  and 
n-ee,  but  her  body  wa^  circled  by  the  arm  of  Death. 

She  had  not  yet  slept  at  all  that  night;  she  had 
not  slept  for  many  nights.  Winter  was  reiguir.g  in 
Mary's  heart— it  had  long  reigned  there.  She  was 
remembering  now,  while  otliers  nestled  in  the  arms 
of  forgetfulness,  those  days  that  were  gone,  when 
she  had  looked  with  such  tru6t  and  joy  upon  the 
years  to  be — ^liow  that  she  had  longed  for  the  slowly- 
unfoldi:  g  future  to  develop  itself  fully,  completely! 
how  she  had  wholly  given  herself  to  the  fancies  and 
the  hopes  of  the  untried.  Alas!  she  had  reached, 
she  had  passed,  too  soon,  that  crisis  of  life  which 
unfolds  next  to  the  expectant  the  season  of  winter — 
she  had  seen  the  gay  flowers  fieuling.  the  leaves 
withering,  the  glory  of  summer  pass.  And  yet  how 
young,  how  very  young  she  was  I 

They  who  saw  the  shadow  brooding  over  her,  out 
of  which  she  could  not  move,  they  who  loved,  who 
almost  worshipped  her,  the  father  and  the  mother, 
had  in  every  manner  sought,  how  vainly  1  to  stop 
the  course  of  that  disease  which  fastened  upon  her— 
they  could  not  dispel  the  sorrow  which  had  blighted 
her  life.  She  also,  for  a  moment,  desperately  aa 
they,  had  striven  with  her  grief,  but  now,  in  the 
cheerless  autumn  time,  she  was  come  back  to  her 
home,  feeling  that  it  would  be  easier  there  to  di& 

Gnzing  from  her  couch  out  upon  the  "steadfast 
skies" — thinking  on  the  past,  and  the  Unsome— the 
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to-come  of  the  dyin$;  1  Yet  the  thought  of  death 
and  judgment  terrified  her  not  SureW  she  would 
find  mercy  and  heart's  ease  in  the  Heaven  over 
which  the  merciful  is  king! 

But  suddenly,  in  the  night's  stillness,  in  the  cold* 
nesA  and  the  darkness,  she  arose;  and  steadfastly 
gazed,  for  an  instant,  upward,  far  upward,  where  a 
star  ^ot  from  the  zemth,  down,  down,  to  the  very 
horizon.  She  fell  back  at  the  sight,  her  spirit  sped 
away  with  that  swift  glory  flash— ifary  ioa«  dead  I 

In  that  moment  the  student  aUo  stood  beside  his 
window.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  died  away,  the 
lamp  was  nearly  exhausted;  wearied  with  his  long* 
continued  work,  he  had  riseif  and  now,  for  an  iu* 
stant,  stood  looking  upon  the  heavena.  There  was 
sadness  and  weariness  in  his  heart  The  little  vio- 
let, and  the  travellers'  return,  hod  strangely  affected 
him :  for  once  he  found  not  in  his  books  the  satis- 
fiaction  which  he  sought:  he  felt  that  another  life 
than  that  of  a  plodding  book- worm  might  be  led  by 
him.  His  dreams  in  the  morning  hour  were  not 
pleasant  as  he  slept  They  were  solely  of  one  whose 
love  he  had  set  at  nought  for  the  smiles  of  a  sterner 
love;  of  one  whom  he  now  thought  of,  as  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  life,  when  she  was  all  the  world 
to  him.  And  now  that  she  was  come  again,  and  he 
should  see  her  once  morel  ah,  he  would  bow  before 
her  as  he  once  had^  and  she,  who  was  ever  so  gentle, 
so  loving,  so  good,  would  not  spurn  him :  she  would 
forget  his  foi^gotfulness,  she  would  yet  give  to  him 
that  peace,  that  joy  which  he  had  never  quaffed  at 
the  fountains  of  learning  I 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  people  saw  how  the  Block 
Frost  was  over  the  earth,  binding  all  things  in  its 
hard,  close,  cold  embrace.  Later  in  the  morning,  a 
little  child,  passing  by  the  cottage,  paused  and  peep- 
ed through  the  bars  upon  the  violet-root  Yester- 
night, when  sh)  v-5Q^  home  from  school,  she  saw 
the  flowers  bloonOiT^  ttiore,  the  pale«  blue,  faint- 
hearted looking  flowers — -and  now  she  remembered 
to  look  if  they  were  there  still.  But  though  she 
looked  long  and  steadfsistly  where  the  sunlight  fell 
beneath  the  currant-bush,  she  could  not  see  that  she 
sought  for ;  so  passing  quietly  through  the  gate,  she 
stooped  down  where  the  violets  had  been,  and  felt 
the  leaves,  and  knew  that  they  were  frozen ;  and  it 
was  only  by  an  effort  that  she  kept  back  the  fast- 
gathering  tears,  when  she  looked  on  the  one  flower 
Mary  had  left,  and  saw  how  it  was  drooped  and 
dead. 

But  a  sadder  sight  and  one  more  full  of  meaning, 
was  presented  in  the  pleasatit  chamber,  whose  win- 
dow opened  on  the  yard  where  the  blossoming  bushes 
grew.  For  there  a  woman  bent  over  the  bed  where- 
on another  frost-killed  flower  lay,  moaning  in  the 
bitterness  of  grief,  the  death  of  her  one  treasure! 

Still  later  in  the  day  another  mourner  stood  in 
that  silent  place,  thinking  of  the  meteor  and  the 
violet  It  was  the  student,  he  who  in  remorse  and 
anguish  came,  bemoaning  the  frost-blighted.  Too 
late,  too  late,  he  came  to  tell  his  love — ^too  late  to 
crave  forgiveness,  too  late  to  soothe  the  broken- 
hearted I  Now  stood  he  himself  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  woe. 

And  the  snow  and  the  stonns  aboonded.  Winter 
waa  come  1 
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In  1850  he  published  L^riee  of  Spain  and 
Erin^  a  volume  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
fined though  irregular  poetic  expression.  The 
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writings,  finds  in  the  stirring  historical  ballad  of 
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incident,  published  by  the  "Harpers  in  1853. 

TUB  8XAB0N8— VSnK  ▲  POBX  **  TBI  WOODS." 

What  spirit  moves  within  your  holy  shrine? 

*Tis  Spring—- the  year's  young  bride,  that  gladly 

pours 
Abov&-^around— 4n  effluence  Bivine 
Of  light  and  life,  falling  in  golden  showers— 
And  with  her  come  the  sportive  nymphs  in  dance 
Like  waves  tiiat  gambol  in  the  Summer's  glance, 
Untwining  bowers  from  their  Winter's  sleep, 
Unlocking  rivers  from  their  fountains  deep, 
Tinting  tlie  leaf  with  verdure,  that  had  lam 
Long-hid,  like  gold  within  the  torpid  grain, 
Ghaunting  her  choral  song,  as  Nature's  eyes 
first  greet  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

The  Spring  is  past ; — and  blushing  summer  comes, 
Music  and  sunshine  thfong  her  scented  way ; 
The  birds  send  gladly  from  their  bowered  nomes, 
Their  p«an  at  the  birth  of  flowery  May  I 
From  close  to  shut  of  Day ;  yes,  far  ana  near 
The  spell  of  mystic  music  chains  the  ear ; 
All  Nature,  from  her  bosom  pouring  forth 
Sounds  such  as  make  a  Temple  of  the  earth 
Returns  in  one  full  stream  of  harmony 
The  angel-echoes  that  she  hears  on  high^-^ 
Beautiful  Summer  I  fling  thy  crown  of  flowers 
O'er  this  dull  earth  through  winter's  weary  hours ; 
Let  them  not  fade— H)h !  let  not  sere  and  blight 
Darken  thy  prism'd  couch  with  shade  of  Night ; 
I^et  not  thy  music  ever  break  its  spell. 
Like  heaven-bound  pilgrim  bidding  earth  "Fai*e- 

well  I" 
Oh  I  silence  not  thy  music— let  thy  flowers 
Be  earth's  bright  stars  responding  to  the  skies ; 
Wreathing  her  graves  with  those  immortal  bowers 
Thy  rosy  hand  'twined  'round  the  Dead  in  Paradiae ! 

Oh  I  not  a  vision  here  but  it  must  pass 
like  our  own  image  from  Life's  spectre-glaas ; 
Summer  is  faded,  and  the  Autumn  sere 
Gathers  the  fallen  leaves  upon  her  bier. 
And,  like  the  venomed  breath  of  the  Simoom 
That  turns  Zahara's  desert  to  a  tomb. 
Breathes  on  the  buried  Summer's  shrined  abode, 
And  leaves  a  spectre  what  she  found^a  God  I 
lis  thus,  ye  woods !  your  melancholy  tale 
Hath  more  of  truth  than  rose  and  lily  pale. 
When  the  briglit  glories  of  liie  summer  vie 
To  make  the  earth  a  mirror  of  the  sky. 
In  Autumn's  time-worn  volume  do  we  read 
The  sacred  moral — ^All  things  earthly  fade ; 
And  trace  upon  the  page  of  every  leaf 
That  first  and  latest  numan  leflsozi--grief  I 
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But  hark  1  that  dreary  blast  that  rolls 
Like  heart- vruDg  wailines  of  unburied  souls, 

Tis  winter^s  breatu 

That  comes  from  the  land  of  Death 
Where  the  Arctic  fetters  the  main ; 

Like  the  lightning  it  darts 

When  its  meteor  parts 
And  dissolves,  like  the  cloud  in  rain  ; 

And  now  pale  Winter  cometh  frore 

From  the  oark  North^s  drear  and  lifeless  shore; 

And  round  his  form,  trembling  and  old, 

Hangs  his  snow-robe  in  drifting  fold, 
As  that  ye  see  on  the  mountain-height. 
Like  Death  asleep  in  the  calm  moonlight — 
His  diadem  gleams  with  the  icicle  bright, 
And  his  sceptre  of  ice  to  destroy  and  to  smite ; 
Like  a  monarch  he  sweeps  from  the  mount  to  the 

vale, 
In  hia  chariot  that  glistens  with  hoar-frost  and  hail: 
His  palace  the  iceberg  adorned  with  spare, 
Like  a  wandering  heaven  all  fretted  with  stars. 
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OF  THim  owK  oounrsT  rko. 

I  met  the  wild-eyed  Genius  of  our  Land 

In  Huron's  forest  vast  and  dim ; 
I  saw  her  sweep  a  harp  with  stately  hand ; 

I  heard  her  solemn  hymn. 

She  sang  of  Nations  that  had  passed  away 
From  her  own  broad  imperial  clime ; 

Of  Nations  new  to  whom  she  gave  the  sway: 
She  sang  of  God  aud  Time. 

I  saw  the  Past  with  all  its  rhythmic  lore: 

I  saw  the  Prsbkkt  olearly  glow ; 
Shapes  with  veiled  &oes  paced  a  far  dim  shore 

And  whispered  "Joy  "  and  "  Wo  I" 

Her  large  verse  pictured  mountain,  vnle,  and  bay. 
Our  wide,  calm  rivers  rolled  along, 

And  many  a  migh^  Lake  and  Prahde  lay 
In  the  shadow  of^er  Song. 

As  in  Missouri's  mountain  range,  the  vast 

Wild  Wind  majestically  flies 
From  crog  to  crag  till  on  the  top  at  last 

The  wild  Wind  proudly  dies. 

So  died  the  Hymn. — "  0  Genius  I  how  can  I 
Crown  me  with  Song  ns  thou  art  crowned  ?'* 

She,  smiling,  pointed  to  the  spotless  sky 
And  the  forest-tops  around — 

Then  sang — "  Not  to  the  far-off  Lands  of  Eld 

Must  thou  for  inspiration  go : 
There  Milton's  large  imperial  organ  swelled. 

There  Avon's  watera  flow. 

"  No  Alien-Bard  where  Tasbo's  troubled  lyre 
Made  sorrow  fair,  unchallenged  dwells — 
Where  deep-eyed  Dant6  with  the  wreath  of  &n 
Came  chan&ig  from  his  Hellsb 

•  Griswold's  Poets  of  AoMrloa,  Art.  WsUsm. 
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**  Yet  sometimes  sing  the  old  mi^estie  themes 
Of  Europe  in  her  song  enshnned : 
Tliese  going  wind-like  o'er  thy  Sea  of  Dreams, 
May  liberalise  the  mind. 

*'  Or  learn  from  mournful  Asia,  as  she  lies 
Musing  at  noon  beneath  her  stately  palms. 
Her  angel-lore,  her  wide-browed  prophecies. 
Her  solemn-eounding  psalms : 

"  Or  sit  with  Amic  when  her  eyes  of  flame 

Smoulder  in  dreams,  beneath  their  swarthy  lids, 
Of  youthful  Sphyox,  and  Kings  at  loud  acclaim 
On  new-built  Pyramids. 

But  know  thy  Hi^est  dwells  at  Home:  there 
Art 

And  choral  Inspirations  spring ; 
If  thou  would'st  touch  the  Universal  Heart, 

Ov  Tmifx  Own  CouimiT  Sorck 
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particularity  gave  interest  to  the  life-like  narra- 
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tion  in  America  as  weU.  A  certain  personal  pi- 
quancy added  to  the  attraction. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bristcd  published  two 
volmnes  of  a  graver  diasacter,  Fine  Yean  in  an 
English  Unitersity^  in  which  he  described  with 
spirit)  in  a  knowing,  collegiate  style,  the  man- 
ners, customs,  studies,  and  ideas  ot  a  complex  or- 
ganization and  mode  of  life  but  little  understood 
in  America.  In  a  nithcr  extenjive  appendix  to 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  added  a 
series  of  his  college  orations  and  prize  essays,  and 
of  the  examination  papers  of  the  university.  The 
work  was  aa  acceptable  one  to  Hcho^ars,  and  those 
interested  in  the  educational  discipline  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  wed  as  to  the  general 
reader. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Bristed  hw  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  Pans,  and  in  the  summer  at  Baden- 
Baden.  In  a  frequent  correspondence  with  the 
New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  he  has  recorded 
the  life  of  Europe  pa^^ing  under  his  eye,  m  mat- 
ters of  art,  Hteratui^e,  the  drama,  and  the  social 
aspect  of  the  times.  He  has  also  resumed  his 
contributions  to  Fraser's  Magazine  on  American 
topics.  An  article  in  the  number  for  July,  1855, 
from  his  pen,  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  English 
press  to  the  Unitecl  States. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Bristed  exhibit  the  union 
of  the  man  of  the  W(»rld  and  of  books.  His  pic- 
tures of  society  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  a 
vein  of  freedom  and  candor  of  statement  As  a 
critic  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  topics  he  is  dili- 
gent and  acute,  dis{)laying  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  trained  English  university  man.  He 
has  also  published  numerous  occasional  clever 
poetical  translations  of  classical  niceties  from 
Theocritus,  Ovid,  and  such  modems  as  Walter 
deMapes. 

HENET  B.  JACKSON 

Was  bom  at  Atliens,  Georgia,  in  1820.  He  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  FrankUu  college  in  tbat 
state.  He  was  eaucated  to  the  bar,  ^d  early 
held  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney 
for  Greorgia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  raised  at  Savannah  a  company 
of  one  hundred  men,  called  the  Jasper  Greens ; 
marched  to  Columbus  to  fonn  a  regiment;  was 
elected  colonel,  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  served 
with  distinction.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Georgia.  He  is  at  present  Resident 
Minister  at  Vienna,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1858. 

In  1850  Mr.  Jackson  published  a  volume,  a 
collection  of  fugitive  verses,  TalluWi  and  other 
Poems.  Its  themes  are  chiefly  local,  and  of  a 
patriotic  interest,  or  occupied  with  the  fireside 
afiTections.  The  expression  is  spirited  and  manly. 
His  Georgia  lyrics,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  the  state,  are  animated  and  trathfhl 
productions. 

With  hiB  gnarled  old  armB,  and  his  iron  form, 

Majestio  in  the  wood. 
From  affe  to  age,  in  the  enn  and  storm, 

Hie  hve-oak  long  hath  stood ; 


With  his  stately  air,  that  grave  old  tree, 

He  stands  like  a  hooded  monk, 
With  the  grey  moss  waving  solemnly 

From  his  shaggy  hmbs  and  trunk. 

And  the  generations  come  and  go, 

And  still  he  stands  upright, 
And  he  sternly  looks  on  the  wood  below, 

As  conscious  of  his  might 
Bat  a  mourner  sad  is  the  hoary  tree, 

A  mourner  sad  and  lone, 
And  is  clothed  in  funeral  drapery 

For  the  long  since  dead  and  gone. 

For  the  Indian  hunter  beneath  his  shade 

Has  rested  from  the  chase; 
And  he  here  has  woo*d  his  dusky  mxad'- 

The  dark-eyed  of  her  race ; 
And  the  tree  is  red  with  the  gushing  gore 

As  the  wild  deer  panting  dies : 
But  the  moid  is  gone,  and  the  chase  is  o'er, 

And  the  old  oak  hoarsely  sighs. 

In  former  days,  when  the  battle's  din 

Was  loud  amid  the  land, 
In  his  friendly  shadow,  few  nnd  thin, 

Have  gathered  Freedom's  band , 
And  the  stern  old  oak,  how  proud  was  he 

To  shelter  hearts  so  brave  I 
But  they  all  are  gone — the  bold  and  free — 

And  he  moans  above  their  grave. 

And  the  aged  oak,  with  his  locks  of  grey, 

Is  ripe  for  the  sacrifice ; 
For  the  worm  and  decay,  no  lingering  prey, 

Shnll  he  tower  towards  ^he  skies  I 
He  falls,  he  falls,  to  become  our  guard. 

The  bulwark  of  the  free. 
And  his  bosom  of  steel  is  proudly  bared 

To  brave  the  raging  sea  I 

When  the  battie  comes,  and  the  cannon's  roar 

Booms  o'er  the  shuddering  deep, 
Then  nobly  hell  bear  the  bold  hearts  o'er 

The  waves,  with  bounding  leap. 
Oh  I  may  those  hearts  be  as  firm  and  true, 

When  the  war-clouds  gather  dun. 
As  the  gloQous  oak  that  proudly  grew 

Beneath  our  southern  sun. 


HENBY  W.  PABKEB. 

Tot  Rbv.  He^bt  W.  Parker,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  pub- 
lished at  Auburn,  New  York,  in  1850.  It  is  a 
delicate  book,  with  many  proofs  of  refinement  and 
scholarship,  while  a  certain  philosophical  texture 
runs  through  it.  An  appendix  contains  several 
ingenious  and  fine-tboughted  prose  papers. 

In  1861  Mr.  Parker  recited  a  poem.  The  Story 
of  a  Soul,  before  the  Psi  Upsilon  Convention  at 
Hamilton  College. 

THB'OITT  or  THB  SSABk 

Oo  forth  and  breathe  the  purer  air  with  me, 

And  leave  the  city's  sounding  streets; 
There  is  another  city,  sweet  to  see. 

Whose  heart  with  no  delirium  beats ; 
The  solid  earth  beneath  it  never  feels 

The  dance  of  joy,  the  rush  of  care. 
The  jar  of  toil,  the  mingled  roll  of  wheels ; 

But  all  is  peace  and  beauty  there. 

"So  spaciouB  mansions  stand  in  stately  rows 

Along  that  city's  silent  ways ; 
No  lofty  wall,'Dor  level  pavement,  glows, 

Unamided  from  the  summer  rays ; 
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No  costly  merchandifie  is  heaped  around. 

No  pictures  stay  the  passer-by. 
Nor  plumed  soldiers  march  to  music's  sound. 

Nor  toys  and  trifles  tire  the  eye. 

The  narrow  streets  are  fnnged  with  living  green, 

And  weave  about  in  mazes  there ; 
The  many  hills  bewilder  all  the  scene. 

And  shadows  veil  the  noonday  glare. 
No  clanging  bells  ring  out  the  fleeting  hours. 

But  sunlight  glimmers  softly  thro', 
And  marks  the  voiceless  time  in  golden  showers 

On  velvet  turf  and  lakelets  blue. 

The  palaces  are  sculptured  shafts  of  stone 

That  gleam  in  beauty  thro'  the  trees ; 
The  cottages  are  mounds  with  flowers  o'crgrown ; 

No  princely  church  the  stranger  sees, 
But  all  the  grove  its  pointed  arches  rears. 

And  tinted  lights  shine  thro'  the  leaves. 
And  prayers  are  rained  in  every  mourner's  tears 

Who  for  the  dead  in  silence  grieves. 

And  when  dark  night  descends  upon  the  tomb^, 

No  reveller's  song  nor  watchman's  voice 
Is  here !  no  music  comes  from  lighted  rooms 

Where  swift  feet  fly  and  hearts  rejoice ; 
"Us  darkness,  silence  all ;  no  sound  is  heard 

Except  the  wind  that  sinks  and  swells, 
Tlie  lonely  whistle  of  the  midnight  biid. 

And  brooks  that  ring  their  crystal  bells. 

A  city  strange  and  still  I — its  habitants 

Are  warmly  housed,  yet  they  are  poor — 
Are  poor,  yet  have  no  wish,  nor  woes  and  wants ; 

The  broken  heart  is  crushed  no  more, 
No  love  is  interchanged,  nor  bought  and  sold. 

Ambition  sleeps,  the  innocent 
Arc  safe,  the  miser  counts  no  more  his  gold, 

But  rests  at  last  and  is  content 

A  city  strange  and  sweet  I — its  dwellers  sleep 

At  dawn,  and  in  meridian  light, — 
At  sunset  still  they  dream  in  slumber  deep, 

Nor  wake  they  in  the  weary  night ; 
And  none  of  them  shall  feel  the  hero's  kiss 

On  Sleeping  Beauty's  lip  that  fell. 
And  woke  a  palace  from  a  trance  of  bliss 

That  long  had  bound  it  by  a  spelL 

A  city  strange  and  sad  ! — we  walk  the  grounds, 

Or  seek  some  mount,  and  see  afar 
The  living  cities  shine,  and  list  the  sounds 
.   Of  throbbing  boat  and  thundering  car. 
And  toe  may  go ;  but  all  the  dwellers  here. 

In  autumn's  blush,  in  winter's  snow. 
In  spring  and  summer's  bloom,  from  year  to  year. 

They  ever  come,  and  never  go  1 

CHARLES  O.  EASTMAN, 

Of  Vermont,  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Ver- 
mont Patriot  at  Montpelier,  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Poems  published  in  1848.  They  are 
marked  by  &cility  in  the  use  of  lyric  and  ballad 
measures,  and  many  are  in  a  familiar  sportive 
vein. 

▲  piOTuai, 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
While  his  hale  old  wife  witih  busy  care 
Was  clearing  the  dinner  away ; 
A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 
On  her  g^randfSther's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head. 
With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face, 

He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 
Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place; 


As  the  tear  stole  down  firom  his  half-shut  eye, 
**  Don't  smoke  I**  said  the  child,  "  how  it  naakes  you 
cryr 

The  house-dog  lay,  stretched  out  on  the  floor 

Where  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  Bteal, 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 
Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel. 
And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantel-tree 
Uad  plodded  along  to  almost  three, — 

Still  the  fiarmer  sat  in  his  easy  choir. 
While  close  to  hb  heaving  breast, 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 
Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed ; 
Ills  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay — 
Tust  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day ! 

JOHN  OBYILLE  TEEBT, . 

Of  Orient,  a  village  of  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island, 
published  in  New  York  in  1850  a  volume  of  cha- 
racteristic rural  life,  entitled  The  Poems  of  J.  O. 
71,  consisting  of  Song,  Satire^  and  Pastoral  De- 
seriptions,  chiefly  depicting  the  Scenery,  and  illus- 
trating the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
and  Present  Inhabitants  ^  Long  Island.  The 
book  answers  to  its  title.  The  verses  are  written 
with  ea<o  and  fervor,  though  sometimes  careless- 
ly, and  have  a  genuine  flavor  of  reality  in  the  por- 
traits of  individuals,  the  various  characteristics 
of  nature  and  the  seasons,  the  sea,  and  landscape. 
In  his  patriotic  and  satirical  effiisiona,  the  anthor 
has  something  of  tlie  spirit  of  Frcneao. 

Amrr  ddtab. 

Embowered  in  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  ^  * 

The  cot  of  aunt  Dinah  delightfully  stood, 
A  rural  retreat,  in  simplicity  drest. 
Sequestered  it  sat  like  a  bird  in  its  nest: 
Festooned  with  the  brier,  and  scented  with  rose. 
Its  windows  looked  out  on  a  scene  of  repose. 
Its  wood  all  in  green,  and  its  grass  all  in  bloom, 
like  the  dwelling  of  peace  in  a  g^ve  of  perfume. 

Tho'  the  skin  of  aunt  Dinah  was  black  as  a  ooal. 
The  beams  of  affection  enlightened  her  soul ; 
Like  gems  in  a  cavern,  that  sparkle  and  blase. 
The  dorlyess  but  adds  to  the  strength  of  their  rays ; 
Or  the  moon  looking  out  fiom  her  evening  shroud. 
Or  the  sun  riding  forth  from  the  edge  of  a  cloud. 
So  benevolence  shone  in  her  actions  alway. 
And  the  darkness  of  life  became  radiant  with  day. 

What  tho'  she  were  poor,  aunt  Dinah's  estate 
The  world  was  unable  to  give  or  create. 
Her  wealth  was  her  virtues,  and  brightly  they  aho7.e. 
With  a  lustre  unborrowed,  and  beauty  their  own ; 
Her  nature  was  goodness,  her  heart  was  a  mine 
Of  jewels,  more  precious  than  words  can  define. 
And  she  gave  them  with  such  a  profusion  and  grace. 
Their  light  gave  complexion  and  hue  to  her  face. 

Aunt  Dinah  has  gone  to  the  land  of  the  good. 
And  her  ashes  repose  by  her  favorite  wood. 
But  her  lonely  old  cottage  looks  out  o'er  the  plain. 
As  if  it  would  welcome  its  mistress  again ; 
And  long  may  it  stand  in  that  rural  retreat^ 
To  mind  us  of  her  we  no  longer  may  meet, 
When  we  go  after  blackberries,  joyful  and  gay. 
And  forget  the  kind  hostess  who  welcomed  us  aye. 

CHARLES  08CAB  DUOU^ 

Thb  anthor  of  several  volumes  of  poetry  in  the 
French  language,  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  bom  at 
Kew  Orleans,  May  1,  1821.    His  parents  were 
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both  Americans  by  birth,  of  French  descent  Ho 
was  early  sent  to  France,  'where  he  was  educated 
at  Clermont  Ferrand  in  Auvergno,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Lonis  in  Paris.  While  a  student,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  Chateaubriand  commended 
for  their  noble  and  natural  expression,  without 
aflfectation  or  extravagance.  Thus  encouraged, 
on  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  he  published  in  1847 
his  E^au  Pottiquen^  the  topics  of  which  are 
descriptions  of  Southern  scenerv,  sentimental  and 
occasional  poems.  In  1852  he  published  two 
dramatic  works,  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  nv 
mantic  legends  of  Louisiana ; — Mila  ou  La  Mort 
de  L'l  Salle^  and  Le  Cygne^  ou  Mingo,  an  Indian 
plot,  in  which  Tecmnseh  is  one  of  the  characters. 
In  tlie  same  year  he  took  the  field  as  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  in  New  Orleans,  VOrleanaU,  in  which 
he  ailvocated  the  Compromise  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Duguo  is  now  a  member  of  the  bar  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  has  written  a  manuscript  work,  en- 
titled PhiloMphie  Morale^  which  is  to  be  pubHsh- 
ed  in  French  and  English. 


XATIEB  DONALD  MACLEOD. 

Mb.  McLeod  is  the  son  of  the  Rov.  Alexander 
McLeod,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  eminence, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1794,  and  the 

frandson  of  Niel  McLeod,  the  entertainer  of  Dr. 
ohnsoa  at  Mull  in  the  Hcbndes.  Mr.  McLeod 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  17, 
1821,  and  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
1845.  After  being  settled  for  a  short  time  in  a 
country  parish,  he  in  1848  visited  Euroj)e,  where 
he  be'&'ime  a  Roman  Catholic.  Since  his  return 
in  1852,  Mr.  McLeod  has  devoted  himself  to 
authorship,  a  career  which  he  commenced  at  an 
early  age,  having  contributed  tales  and  poems 
to  the  Now  Yorker  in  1841.  He  has  published 
i^:/nnshunit,  hia  Wanderings  and  hU  Ways  of 
Thinking,  a  romance  of  European  travel,  Tke 
BloodrStoney  a  story  of  talismanic  influence.  Left- 
cure,  or  the  Last  Marquis,  and  the  Life  of  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  prepared  from  the  Life  by  Lookhart 
His  la^t  work  is  a  biography  of  the  present  effi- 
cient mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Fernando 
Wood.  Mr.  McLeod  has  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor in  prose  and  verse  to  the  magazines  of  the 
day. 

E.  O.  BQUIEB. 

Ephbaim  Geobge  Sqiheb  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  Albany  County,  New  York,  June 
17,  1821.  He  is  a  hneal  descendant  of  Cornet 
Auditor  Samuel  Squier,  one  of  OUver  Crom- 
weirs  lieutenants,  who  figures  in  the  Correspon- 
dence, the  "  Thirty-Five  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Cromwell,**  communicated  to  the  historian Carlyle, 
and  pubHshed  by  him  in  Eraser's  Magazine. 

The  younger  sons  of  this  Samuel  Squier  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  their  descendants  took  an 
active  part  in  the  colonial  events  which  followed 
the  Restoration.  The  great-grandfather  of  our 
author,  Phihp  Squier,  served  under  Woloott  in 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  ;  and  his  grandfather, 
Ephraitn  Squier,  fought  side  by  side  with  Col. 
Knowlton  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  also  with 
Arnold  in  the  teiriblewinter  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Kennebec,  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada.    He  lived  to  be  one  of  the  vete- 


rans of  the  war,  dying  in  1842  at  the  venerable 
age  of  ninety-seven.  The  father  of  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch  is  a  devoted  Methodist 
minister  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  and 
of  Vennont.  In  his  youth,  Squier  obtained  his 
education  according  to  the  New  England  fashion, 
by  working  on  the  fann  in  summer,  and  teaching 
a  common  school  in  winter.  At  eighteen,  we 
find  him  attempting  hterature  in  the  publication 
of  a  Httle  paper  in  the  village  of  Charlton,  Sara- 
tov County,  while  more  seriously  qualifying  him- 
solr*  for  the  profession  of  a  Civil  Engineer.  The 
disastrous  period  of  1837-39,  which  put  a  stop  for 
a  time  to  all  works  of  pubhc  improvement,  ne- 
cessarily diverted  Mr.  Squier  from  the  career 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  His  know- 
ledge of  enjrineering,  however,  has  since  been  of 
the  most  efioclual  service  to  him,  in  his  investiga- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  their  success.  Diverted  in  this  man- 
ner fiom  his  profession,  Mr.  Squier  next  made  his 
appearance  in  print,  in  1840,  as  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  periodical  in  Albany,  entitled  Pa/rlor 
Magazine,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  PoeVe  Magazine,  based  upon 
the  idea  of  making  a  contemporaneous  collection 
of  American  poetry,  a  sort  of  National  Antholo- 
gy.   But  two  numbers  were  issued. 

His  next  effort  was  of  more  pith  and  import- 
ance, in  his  contributions  to  and  virtual  editorship 
of  the  N'ew  York  State  Mechanic  (1841-2),  pub- 
lished at  Albany,  and  occupied  with  the  interests 
of  the  meclianics,  and  a  change  in  the  prison 
system  of  the  state,  injurious  to  their  callings. 
At  this  time  he  prepared  a  volume  of  information 
on  the  Chinese.* 

In  1843  he  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
for  two  years  edited  the  Hartford  Daily  Journal, 
an  ardent  advocate  of  Henry  Clav,  as  a  type  of 
American  character ;  and  to  his  duties  as  editor 
aided  the  part  of  an  efiicient  organizer  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Connecticut. 

Early  in  1845,  Mr.  Squier  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  SdotoOaaette  pubUshed  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  with  which  he  retained  his  connexion  for 
nearly  thiee  years,  interrupted  only  by  his  elec- 
tion as  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  during  the  winter  of  1847-3.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Ohio,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Davis,  he  commenced  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  Alx)rigiual  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a 
voluminous  Memoir,  which  was  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  constitutes  the  first 
volume  of  its  Contributione  to  Knowledge.^ 

Previously  to  this,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Squier 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  venerable 
Albert  Gallatin,  at  whose  request  he  prepared  a 
Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  West, 
which  was  published  in  the  Tranaactione  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  and  also  in  a  se- 
parate fomi.l 


•  The  Chinese  as  they  are,  dee.,  br  G.  T.  Lay ;  with  Ulnstra- 
tlve  and  Gorroboratire  Kotea,  Additional  Cbaptera  on  the  An- 
dont  and  Modern  History,  Ancient  and  Modem  Interoonrse, 
fte.    By  E.O.  Sqnler,  8vo.  Albany.    1848. 

t  Andent  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  com- 
prising the  Kesnlts  of  Extensive  Original  Snnrevs  and  Ex- 
ploratfona.  By  £.  O.  Bqoler,  A  Jii.,  and  £.  H.  Davis,  MJ). 
4to.  DD.  400. 

X  Observations  oh  the  Aboriginal  Monunents  of  the  Mla> 
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of  the  Monnds  f  Mr.  8c 
eipresKtid  an  opinion. 


^r-^^^^^^^'*^-<- 


The  work  pnhlisheil  by  tbe  SmithBoninn  InWi- 
tntion,  in  the  number,  variety,  and  vnlue  of  tlie 
facta  which  it  embodies,  is  aiulonbtedly  emitted 
to  a  front  rank  in  alt  that  relates  to  Aniericuti 
Archreolopr.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Caleb  Atwaler 
published  in  1820,  in  the  Tronsactionfl  of  ilie 
Ameiicun  Antiquarian  Society,  was,  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  only  authority 
on  the  Bulfject.  In  the  Innguaire  of  Hr.  Gallatin, 
"it  is  very  incomplete,  ba.->  many  uiistokes,  and  la 
in  no  degree  comparable  to  the  work  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  which  nas  been 
Accepted  as  a  standard  in  the  department  to 
whioh  it  relates.  The  reenlts  of  Mr.  Squier's  in- 
qniriea  into  our  Western  antiquities  are  briefly  \ 

iBt.  That  tlio  earthworks  of  the  West  are  of  a 
high  bat  indeterminate  antiquity;  one,  nevertlie- 
less,  BuiEdently  great  to  admit  of  physical  and 
natural  changes,  which,  in  hislorio  regions,  it  has 
required  tliousanda  of  years  to  bring  about. 

2d.  That  the  ancient  population  of  the  Missis- 
rippi  Valley  was  nnmerous  and  widely  spread,  as 
evinced  from  the  number  and  niegnitade  of  the 
ancient  monnnionta,  and  the  extensive  range  of 


8d.  That  this  population  was  easentiaHy  homo- 
geneous in  blood,  cuatomo,  and  hahita-,  that  it 
was  stationary  and  agricultural;  and  although 
not  having  a  high  degree  of  dvilizutioD,  was 
nevertheless  po:«eesed  of  syetematio  forms  of 
religion  and  government. 

4tb.  That  the  facts  of  which  wo  ore  in  poeees- 
sion,  suggest  a  probable  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween the  race  of  the  mounds,  and  the  semi-civi- 
lized aboriginal  tamiliee  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  but  that  there  exists  no  direct  evidence 
of  such  relationship. 

Upon  the  question,  What  became  of  the  race 

■iHtppl  Villey,  ttiii  Chuuler  of  Ili«  Ancient  Euttworku, 
Strnctnra  BQd  I*liip<jMtot  the  )l01uida,«Cc.,etc.     By  E.  Q. 


ascribe  the  ancient  monim:icnts  of  the  Mi»- 
eiisippi  Valley  to  others  than  a  purely  aboriginBl 
orurin,  as  idle  puerile  fancies.* 

The  "Ancient  Monnmenta"  was  fallowed  by 
another  publication  IVom  Mr.  Bqnier'D  pen  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institntion  in  l8iS ; — AbonfintU 
Monument*  0/  tkt  SlaU  of  Nne  Yori.from  Ori- 
gluai  Surrey  and  Ervl<iratumi,  und<^r  the  aoB- 
picesof  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  woA 
which  was  afterwords  enlarged  in  a  rolnme 
entitled.  Antiquitia  <^  tha  SlaU  of  New  Yvrh, 
vith  a  Svpi'l«iti«nt  on  Che  Antigviliet  of  tA« 
ITetrt.  This  work  established  that  the  small 
and  irregnlar  carlhworke,  and  other  aboriginal 
remuns,  north-east  of  the  great  lakes,  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
and  were  probably  due  to  the  Indian  tribes 
found  in  occupation  of  the  ccnntry  st  the  time 
of  the  discovery. 

When  General  Tovlor  became  President  in  1 648, 
Mr.  8quier  received  the  appointnwnt  of  Charg^ 
r:'AfiaireB  of  the  United  States  to  the  republics  of 
Central  America,  in  the  (Uncharge  of  which  he  ne- 
gotiated three  treaties  with  Nicaragua,  Hondnras, 
and  Sun  Salvador  respectively.  As  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  American  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as 
of  the  political  independence  of  the  Central  Ame- 
rican States,  he  secured  a  pergonal  inliuence  on  the 
Istlimus  which  haa  been  directeil  to  i«reral  ob- 
jects of  political  and  generol  interest,  amongst 
wtiich  the  opening,  on  most  advantageous  terms, 
of  two  new  inter-octniiic  routes,  is  not  the  least. 
His  diKpstches,  publislic<l  under  order  of  Con- 
gress, ml  two  considerable  volmnes.  He  nevei^ 
thelees  found  time,  in  the  thort  period  of  his  of- 
ficial duties,  which  were  brought  to  a  termination 
on  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  ,to  make  variooK 
explorations  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
an  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  general 
political  and  sodal  observotione,  elc^  is  included 
in  his  two  valuable  volumes  entitled  Nicaragva; 
ill  Peoplt,  Scenery,  and  Monument*,  published 
in  1852,  which  in  original  investigation,  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  iiicturesque  narrative,  is  a  com- 
panion to  Stephens's  Incidk:nts  of  Travel  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Yucatan. 

Mr.  Squier  had  previooely,  in  IBBI,  published 
his  volume.  The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  the  WonAqt 
of  (A«  Seeiproeal  Prineiplee  oflfaivre  in  Ame- 
rioo,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  hove  been  to 
show  that  the  many  resemblances,  amounting  in 
some  iastances  to  identitieB,  between  the  manners, 
customs,  inslitntiono,  and  especially  religions,  rf 
the  great  families  of  men  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  were  not  necessarily  derivative,  or  the  re- 
sults of  connexions  or  relationship,  recent  or  re- 
mote. On  the  contrary,  that  these  reseniblanoes 
are  dne  to  like  organizations,  influenced  by  com- 
mon natural  suggestions,  utd  the  moulding  force 
of  circumetanoce. 

On  the  pnblioatfon  of  tbe  woil  on  Nicaragua, 


•  Hommieiitil  Krldaneet  of  U»  DlnoveiT  of  Ameria  Iv 
Uie  Nortbmeii,  CrftlnllT  EnmlnHJ.— Lowbin  EUmologlHl 
jDnmal.  D«ermb*r.  IStf.  B«Tlcir  of  -A  Munotr  on  tb* 
EarDpHD  CDlODliUlon  of  AmrrtnlaAulc-UlitoiJeTlinM.'* 
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Mr.  Sqnier  Tiated  Europe,  wbere  he  was  intro- 
dnoed  to  tiie  diief  geographical  and  ethnological 
focietiea  of  England  Germany,  and  France ;  made 
the  personal  acqaaintanoe  of  Humboldt,  Bitter 
(who  has  introdaoed  a  translation  of  his  work  on 
Nioaragaa  to  the  German  public),  Lepsiuis, 
Jomanl,  Maury,  and  the  remaining  leaders  of 
archfidological  and  geographical  science.  The 
first  diploma  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
France,  for  1862,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sqnier, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  elected  associate  of  the 
National  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  France,  an 
honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  only  one 
other  American,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

While  in  Europe  Mr.  Sqnier  kept  up  his  taste 
for  antiquarian  investigations  by  an  examination 
of  the  remains  at  Stonehenge,  the  results  of  which 
were  communicated  in  a  paper  to  the  American 
Ethnological  Society.*  Ue  ali^,  in  ooiij unction 
with  Lord  Londesborough,  made  some  interesting 
explorations  amongst  the  early  British  barrows  of 
the  north  of  England,  near  Scarborough. 

In  1853  Mr.  Squier  again  visited  Central  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  line  of 
an  inter-oceanic  railway,  wliich  his  deductions  on 
his  previous  visit  had  led  hi  in  to  con:>ider  possi- 
ble, between  some  convenient  harbor  on' the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  tlie  Pa- 
cific.   The  reiult  of  this  special  point  of  investi- 
Sition  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  in 
r.  Squier^s  preliminary  report  of  the  Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary.      His  further  observations  and  adven- 
tures, at  this  time,  are  included  in  the  two  works 
which  he  has  prepared,  entitled  HondurM  and 
San  Salvador^  Oeographical^  HUtoneal^  and  Stch 
Ustieal^    with   original    maps    and    illustrative 
sketches,  and  a  more  personal  voltime.  Hunting 
a  Pom,  comprising  adventures,  observations,  and 
inpressions  during  a  year  of  active  explorations 
in  the  States  of  iTicaragua,  Honduras,  and  San 
Salvador,  Central  America.    The  nnmerous  illus- 
trations to  these  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
merit.      They  are  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
Mi.  D.  C.  Hitchcock,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Squier 
on  his  journeys  as  draft-nnan.       The  various  vo- 
cabularies, plans,  drawings  of  monuments,  and 
other  archaeological    materials  collected  during 
this  last  expedition,  it  is  presumed  will  be  embo- 
died in  a  separate  form. 

Besides  the  writings  which  we  have  enumerat- 
ed, Mr.  Squier  has  been  an  industrious  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical,  newspaper,  and  scientific 
literature  of  the  day,  on  topics  of  politics  affect- 
ing the  foreign  relations  of  the  covntry  with  the 
States  of  Central  America;  the  antiquities  and 
ethnology  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  country, 
in  various  journals,  and  in  the  Transactions  ofthe 
American  Ethnolo^cal  Society,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  prominent  member. 

ELISHA  KENT  EANB, 

The  eminent  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  8,  1822.  He  took  his  degree  at  the 
Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1843  ; 
entered  the  United  States  Isavv  as  assistant 
surgeon,  and  was  attached  as  a  physician  to  the 
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first  American  embassy  to  China.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  facilities  of  his  position,  he  visited 
ports  of  China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  the 
interior  of  India.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
second,  if  not  the  first  person,  having  been  cer- 
tainly the  first  white  person,  to  descend  the  crater 
of  the  Taol  of  Luzon,  suspended  by  a  bamboo  rope 
around  his  body,  from  a  projecting  crag,  two 
hundred  and  three  feet  above  the  scorioa  and 
debris.  UiKjn  this  expedition,  or  one  which  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  Ladrones  who 
assailed  him,  sustained  successfully  an  attack  of 
an  entire  tribe  of  savages  of  the  Negrito  race,  and 
was  expoi^ed  to  hardships  under  which  his  travel- 
ling companion,  Baron  Loe  of  Prussia,  sank  and 
died  at  Java.  After  this  he  ascended  the  Nile  to 
the  confines  of  Nubia,  and  passed  a  season  in 
E^rypt.  He  travelled  through  Greece  on  foot, 
and  returned  in  1846  through  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  when  there,  in  1847,  made  an 
effort  to  visit  the  slave  marts  of  Whvdah.  He 
took  the  African  fever,  and  was  sent  home  in  a 
very  precarious  state  of  health,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  sufScieutly  to  visit  Mexico 
during  the  war  as  a  volunteer.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  country  with  despatches  for 
the  American  Commander-in-Chief  from  the 
President,  with  the  notorious  spy  company  of  the 
brigand  Dominguez  as  his  escort;  and,  after  a 
successful  engagement  with  a  party  of  the  enemy 
whom  they  encountered  at  Nopaluca,  he  was 
forced  to  combat  his  companions  single-handed  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  prisoners,  Mujor-Greneral 
Torrejon,  General  Gaona,  and  others,  from  their 
fury.  Ho  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 
was  badly  wounded ;  but  was  restored  to  health 
bv  the  hospitality  and  kind  nursing  of  the  gratcftd 
Mexicans,  particularly  the  Gaona  family  of  Puebla, 
by  whom  he  was  thus  enabled  to  remain  on 
service  in  Mexico  till  the  cessation  of  hostilities.* 
When  the  first  Grinnell  Expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  projected  in  I860, 
Dr.  &ane  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  and 
naturalist  of  the  squadron,  composed  of  the  Ad- 
vance and  the  Rescue,  which  set  sail  from  New 
York  May  22  of  that  year,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  De  Haven.  After  traversing  the  waters  of 
Baffin's  Bay  to  Melvilb  Bay  the  expedition  crossed 
to  Lanca*«ter  Sound  and  Barrow  Straits,  and 
ascended  Wellington  Channel,  where  the  notable 
discoveries  were  made  wliich  have  given  to  the 
map  of  the  world  tibe  names  of  Maury  Channel, 
Grinnell  Land,  and  Mount  Franklin.  The  winter 
was  passed  by  the  expedition  imbedded  in  the  ice 
fioe.  From  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1851,  to 
the  fifth  of  June,  the  vessels  drifted  a  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles,  when  the  ice  pack  immediately 
surrounding  them  was  broken  up  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Kane  met  Lieut.  Bellot,  the 
young  French  officer  whose  melancholy  fate  in  the 
Arctic  R^ons  in  August,  1858,  was  so  greatly 
enhanced  to  the  public  mind  by  the  successftd 
results  of  the  eflrarts  at  discovery  which  were 
annoanced  at  the  same  moment  with  his  death. 


•  We  And  th«  preoedlng  statament  of  fliets  Id  that  exoeUeot 
oontribntlon  to  oontcmporary  Mognphy,  "The  Men  of  tbo 
Time,"  pubUebed  bj  BedfleUL 
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11b  was  then  ftttaohed  to  tho  Prince  Albert  of  the 
Znftiish  expedition.  After  visiting  tl:o  Greenland 
Eettlements  of  PrCiven  and  UpperD&vik,  with  rni 
■unsncceasful  attempt,  apiinst  floea  and  icebergs, 
to  resume  the  search  thronsh  Welliu^n  Channel, 
theeipedition  returned  lohew  York  inttoptL-mber. 
The  duties  and  acientiSo  empluyimnta  of  Dr. 
Kane  during  the  voyage  were  arduoua  snd  oon- 
Btjmt.  After  his  return  he  employed  hiniaelf  upon 
the  preparation  of  hJ8  journal  for  pnblicallon,  and 
briu^nfi;  before  the  public  in  lectures  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  chief  Atlantic  citi^i,  his  views  in  re- 
ference to  another  attempt  fit  Arctic  discovery. 
His  account  of  his  voyage,  The  IT.  S.  OHmull 
Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin;  A 
Perxmal  Narraiite,  was  written  and  left  for  pub- 
lication in  tlie  hands  of  the  Harpers,  when  he 
sailed  on  his  second  Arctic  espedition  from  Now 
York,  on  the  81st  May,  18G3,  in  command  of  the 
Advance,  fitted  out  by  the  liberality  of  Jlr,  Grin- 
nell  of  New  York,  and  ilr,  Peabody,  the  wealthy 
broker  of  London.  Hi.*  de.-iKn  on  tiiia  voyage  was 
to  advance  to  t}ie  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  18i>4  traverse  with  Aa^  and 
sledges  the  upper  portions  of  the  peniiisula  or 
island  of  Greenland,  in  on  endeavor  to  reoeh  the 
supposed  open  Polar  sea. 

The  publication  of  the  book  which  Dr.  Kane 
had  Idt  bohind  him  was  delayed  by  the  burning 
of  the  edition,  Jost  then  oomplete<^  at  the  great 
fire  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's  establishment  in  Cliff 
and  Fearl  streets  in  December,  1363.  The  stereo- 
type plates  were  saved,  and  the  work  was  pub- 
Iwoed  in  the  spring  of  1864.  It  is  written  with 
great  fidelity  and  spirit,  in  a  style  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  life  and  enerpy  of  the  man.  Its 
dcacriiitions  arevivid.and  its iblioity of eiprcasion 
remarLabie,  iUuniinating  to  the  unscientitio  render 
the  array  of  profeesionnl  and  teohnicsl  terms  witi 
vhichtnesubjectisappropriatelymveESted.    There 


is  a  frosty  crystallization,  as  it  were,  about  the 
style,  in  keeping  with  the  theme.  The  scientific 
merits  of  the  work  are  important,  particularly  in 
the  carcfiU  study  of  the  ice  fbnnations,  on  whidi 
subject  Dr.  Kane  has  mentioned  his  intention  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  essay  for  the  Smithsonian 
publications.  Not  tlie  least  attraction  of  the  book 
are  the  numerous  cai'eful  drawings  and  spirited 
illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Dr.  Eane  hinifielL 
Dr.  Kane  ban  also  been  a  contributor  to  the 
scicntiGo  jonmab  of  Europe  and  Amerfcs-  In 
18J8  he  published  a  Paper  on  Kyeediie,  which 
was  well  received  by  tne  medical  profteaion. 


I  employed  the  dreary  intervals  of  leirare  that 
heralded  our  Chriatmai  iu  tneiiig  lome  Flemish  pw- 
tTBiturw  of  UiiiiM  about  me.  The  TCninUieinMdva 
hsd  interest  at  the  time  for  the  pkrti«a  who  figured 
in  them ;  and  I  believe  that  is  reaaoD  enou;^,  ae- 
eording  to  (he  practice  of  modentacadenuo.  for  sob- 
mittiTig  Uiem  to  tlie  public  eye.  I  copy  them  fran 
my  ^rari-bouk,  expurgating  only  a  htlle. 

"  'We  have  ^lost  reached  the  tolstice ;  nod  thiiin 
are  «o  quiet  thnt  I  may  aa  well,  before  1  forgtt  it.  t^ 


hed  the  tolstice ;  nod  things 
,  1  well,  before  Iforgtt  it.  t^ 
yoa  lornetiiiii^  about  the  cold  in  its  sensibTe  effecta, 
and  the  way  in  which  u  sensible  people  ve  met  it. 
"  You  will  *ee,  by  turning  lo  the  early  p»rt  of  my 
journal,  that  tiie  sensou  we  now  look  back  upon  aa 
the  perfectioD  of  aununer  contrnst  to  this  outrmgeoiu 
winter  v<is  in  fact  no  lummer  at  all.  We  bad  the 
young  ice  forming  round  ns  in  Laffin's  Bay,  and 
wcr?  meoauriiig  anov-fallg,  n-hile  you  were  averting 
under  your  gmss-cloth.  Yet  I  remember  it  u  ■ 
time  of  sunny  recrealion,  when  ire  shot  beara  upon 
the  Soes,  and  vere  scrambling  merrily  over  glaeien 
ind  murdering  rotgea  ja  the  bi'l);lit  glare  of  our  dav- 


button  or  a  ramrod  without  a  woollen  mit 

"The  cold  caraa  upon  us  graduully.  The  irrt 
thing  thnt  really  ttnuk  me  was  the  freezing  up  of 
our  water-caeks,  the  drip-cnndlo  apnearance  of  the 
bung-boles,  aiid  onr  inability  to  Uv  the  tin  cup  do»ii 
for  a  five-minutci'  panne  without  baving  iti  coulcits 
mode  solid.  Kcxt  come  the  complete  inability  tt> 
obtain  drink  viUiout  manufacturiiig  it.  For  al'Dg 
time  we  had  collected  our  water  tiom  the  beautfol 
freeh  poola  of  the  icrtiersa  and  Soes ;  now  we  hai  to 

Suarry  out  the  blocki  m  fiiiity,  gliuay  liimpa,and 
len  melt  it  in  tii:g  for  our  daily  drink.  Ibis  wMin 
Wellington  ChimneL 

"By-Hiid-by  the  sludge  which  we  passed  throng 
aa  we  travelled  became  pancakes  and  snow-bB&. 
We  were  glued  np.  Yet,  even  as  late  as  the  1 1th  of 
September,  I  coli<*led  a  flowering  I'otentilla  from 
Barlow's  Inlet.  But  now  anything  moist  or  wet 
bepnn  to  strike  me  aa  something  lo  be  looked  at — a 
curious,  DUtH}f-tlie-wsy  production,  like  the  bits  of 
broken  ice  round  a  can  of  mint-julep  Our  decks 
became  dry,  and  atudded  with  botryoidal  lamps  of 
dirty  foot>trodden  ice.  The  rigging  had  nightly  ao- 
cumulstions  of  rime,  and  we  l^rned  to  be  carefol 
about  coiled  ropea  and  iron  work.  On  the  4th  of 
October  we  had  a.  mean  temperature  below  lero. 

"  By  this  time  our  little  entering  hatehway  had 
become  so  complete  a  man  of  icicles,  that  we  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  reeort  to  our  winter  door'Way.  The 
opening  of  a  door  was  now  the  signal  for  a  gush  of 
amokc-like  vapor;  every  stove-pipe  sent  out  clouds 
ofpusple  steam  ;  and  a  man's  breath  looked  llkethe 
filing  of  a  pistol  on  a  small  scale. 

"  All  our  eatables  became  laughably  canaalidst«d, 
and  alter  different  faaUiona,  requiring  no  small  ez- 
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pcrience  before  we  learned  to  manage  the  peoaliari- 
l^ee  of  their  changed  condition.  Thus,  dried  apples 
became  one  solid  breccial  mass  of  impacted  an^a- 
larities,  a  conglomerate  of  sliced  chalcedony.  Dried 
peaches  the  same.  To  get  these  oat  of  the  barrel,  or 
the  barrel  oat  of  them,  was  a  matter  impossible. 
We  foand,  after  many  trials,  that  the  shortest  and 
best  plan  was  to  cut  up  both  frait  and  barrel  by  re- 
peated blows  with  a  heavy  axe,  taking  the  lumps 
oelow  to  thaw.  Saar-kraut  resembled  mica,  or  rather 
taleose  slate.  A  crow-bur  with  chiseled  edge  ex- 
tracted the  lamifUK  badly ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the 
beet  thing  we  could  resort  ta 

**  Sugar  formed  a  very  funny  compound.  Take 
q,  8.  ot  cork  raspings,  and  incorporate  therewith 
another  o.  «.  of  Lquid  gutta  percha  caoutchouc,  and 
allow  to  narden:  this  extern i>oraneous  formula  will 
give  you  the  brown  sugar  of  our  winter  cruise. 
Extract  with  the  saw;  nothing  but  the  saw  will 
suit.  Butter  and  lard,  less  changed,  reqiure  a  henyy 
cold  chisel  and  mallet  Their  fracture  is  conchoida), 
with  hsematitic  (iron-ore  pimpled)  surface.  Flour 
undergoes  little  change,  and  molasses  can  at  — 28" 
be  half  scooped,  half  out  by  a  sti£f  iron  ladle. 

'*  Pork  and  beef  are  rare  specimens  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  emulating  the  lost  art  of  petrified  visceral 
monstrosities  seen  at  the  medical  schools  of  Bologna 
and  Milan :  crow-bar  and  handspike  1  for  at  — 30* 
the  axe  can  hardly  chip  it  A  barrel  sawed  in  half, 
and  kept  for  two  days  m  the  caboose  house  at  -1-70**, 
was  still  as  refractory  as  flint  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface.  A  similar  bulk  of  lamp  oil,  denuded  of  the 
staves,  stood  like  a  yellow  sandstone  roller  for  a 
gravel  walk. 

"  Ices  for  the  dessert  come  of  course  unbidden,  in 
all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  variety.  I  have 
tried  my  inventive  powers  on  some  of  them.  A 
Roman  punch,  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  noblest 
Roman  ever  tasted,  forms  readily  at  — 20*.  Some 
sugared  cranberries,  with  a  little  butter  and  scalding 
water,  and  you  have  an  impromptu  strawberry  ice. 
Many  a  time  at  those  funny  little  jams,  that  we  call 
in  rhiladelphia  '  parties,*  where  the  ludy-hostess 
glides  with  such  nicely-regulated  indifference  through 
the  complex  machinery  she  has  brought  together,  J 
have  thought  I  noticed  her  stolen  glance  of  anxiety 
at  the  cooing  doves,  whose  icy  bosoms  were  melting 
into  one  upon  the  supper-taole  before  their  time. 
We  order  these  things  better  in  the  Arctic  Such  is 
the  '  composition  and  fierce  quality'  of  our  ices,  that 
they  are  brought  in  served  on  tiie  shaft  of  a  hickory 
broom  ;  a  transfixing  rod,  which  we  use  as  a  stirrer 
first  and  a  fork  afterward.  So  hard  is  this  termi- 
natmg  cylinder  of  ice,  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
truncaeon  to  knock  down  an  ox.  Tiie  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  processes  that  follow.  It  is  the  work  of 
time  and  energy  to  impress  it  with  the  carving- 
knife,  and  you  must  handle  your  spoon  deftly,  or  it 
fastens  to  your  tongue.  One  of  our  mess  was  tempted 
the  other  day  by  the  crystal  transparency  of  an 
icicle  to  breaic  it  m  his  mouth ;  one  piece  froze  to  his 
tongue,  and  two  others  to  his  lips,  and  each  carried 
off  the  skin:  the  thermometer  was  at  — 28*.** 


BAMITEL  ELIOT, 

The  author  of  a  ffUt/ny  of  Liberty^  was  born  at 
Boston,  the  son  of  William  H.  Eliot,  December 
22,  1821.  He  was  educated  in  Boston  and  at 
Qarvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  He 
continued  his  stadies  in  Europe.  lie  formed  the 
idea  of  writing  a  Bistory  of  Liberty  in  Rome, 
where  be  spent  the  winter  of  1844^,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  upon  the  work. 


In  1847,  ho  published  in  Boston,  Pcmagea 
from  the  History  of  Liberty^  in  which  he  traced 
the  career  of  the  early  Italian  refonners,  Anialdo 
da  Brescia,  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  and  others ;  of 
Savonarola ;  of  WycUffe  in  England,  and  the  War 
of  the  Oonununities  in  Castile. 


The  first  series  of  his  more  elaborate  history  in 
two  volumes,  appeared  in  1849  with  the  title. 
The  Liberty  of  Rome.  In  1863,  this  work  was 
reprinted  in  a  revised  form  as  The  Emtory  of 
Liberty :  Part  L  The  Ancient  Romane^  and  in 
the  same  ye:ir  appeared  two  similar  volumes 
relating  to  The  Early  Christians,  These  consti- 
tuted two  parts  of  an  extensive  work,  of  which 
three  others  are  projected,  devoted  successively 
to  the  Papal  Ages,  the  Monarchical  Ages,  and  the 
American  Nation. 

The  speciality  of  Mr.  Eliot's  historic  labors  is 
fully  indicated  in  their  title.  It  is  to  read  the 
past,  not  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  entertain- 
ment, or  controversy,  for  the  chronicle  of  kings 
and  emperors,  or  the  story  of  war  and  conquest, 
unless  for  tlieir  subordination  to  the  progress  of 
Liberty.  His  work  is  therefore  a  critical  analysis 
rather  than  a  narrative.  As  such  it  possesses 
much  philosophical  acumen,  and  bears  evidences 
of  a  diligent  study  of  the  original  and  later 
authorities.  The  conception  of  the  work  is  a 
noble  one,  and  it  may  without  vanity  be  smd  to 
be  appropriately  undertaken  by  an  American. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we 
present  a  posdOge  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
Roman  libeity  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Emperors,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  divine 
dispensation  for  all  true  freedom  and  progress 
of  humanity  in  Christianity. 

OLOBB  ov  urTiQirrrr. 

Thus  is  oar  Ere  to  be  named  of  Hope. 

CuLLTLB,  French  JiecUuUon^  Book  nz.  eh.  8. 

The  course  of  the  olden  time  was  run.  Its  gene- 
rations had  wrought  the  work  appointed  them  to 
do.  Their  powers  were  exhausted.  Their  liberty, 
in  other  words,  their  ability  to  exercise  their  powers, 
was  itself  overthrown. 

From  the  outset  there  had  been  no  union  amongst 
men.  Tlie  opposite  system  of  centralization,  by 
which  the  many  were  bound  to  the  few,  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning.  Weakened,  indeed,  out 
more  than  ever  developed,  it  prevailed  also  at  the 
end.  To  renew  and  to  extend  this  system  had  been 
the  appointed  work  of  the  ancient  RomanSb  Kot  to 
unite,  not  to  liberate  the  human  race,  hnd  they  been 
intrusted  with  dominion.  It  was  to  reduce  mankind, 
themselves  included,  to  dissension  and  to  submission, 
that  the  Romans  were  allowed  their  liberty. 

To  such  an  end  their  liberty,  like  that  of  the  elder 
nations,  was  providentially  adapted.  As  a  posses- 
sion, it  was  in  the  hands  not  of  the  best,  but  of  the 
strongest  As  a  right,  it  was  not  the  right  to  im- 
prove one*B  self,  but  that  to  restrain  others.  It  was 
the  claim  to  be  served  by  others.  It  was  not  the 
privilege  of  serving  others.    Much  less  was  it  the 

Erivilege  of  serving  God.  Struggling  amidst  the 
kws  of  man,  instead  of  resting  upon  those  of  God,  it 
was  the  liberty  of  men  destined  to  contention  until 
they  fell  in  servitude. 
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There  were  exceptiont.  Not  every  one  loet  him- 
Belf  in  the  dust  and  the  agony  of  stnfe.  Not  every 
generation  spent  itself  in  conflicts  Hie  physical 
powers  were  not  always  the  only  ones  in  exercise. 
At  times  the  intellectual  powers  obtained  develop- 
ment At  rarer  seasons,  the  spiritual  powers  evinced 
tbemselFea  A  generation  mi^ht  thus  attain  to  a 
liberty  far  wider  than  that  of  its  predecessors  An 
individual  might  thus  rise  to  a  liberty  tar  higher 
than  that  of  his  con  temporaries  Yet  tliese  were 
but  exceptions.  The  rule,  confirmed  by  them,  was 
the  tendency  of  men  to  a  lower,  rather  than  a  higher 
state.  Indirectly,  they  were  led  towards  the  higher 
state,  for  which  the  lower  was  the  necessary  pre- 
paration. But  the  passage  was  to  be  made  tlirongh 
the  lower.  Every  bjid  work  that  succeeded,  every 
good  work  that  wiled,  brought  mankind  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  prevailing  evil  The  advent  of  the 
approaching  good  was  h^tened  by  every  downward 
step  towards  prostration. 

From  the  masses  of  the  clouds  the  light  first  &des 
away.  It  presentiv  vanishes  from  the  patches  in 
the  skies  originally  undinomed.  Then  darkness 
overspreads  the  heavens.  Men  fall  supine  upon  the 
earth.  The  night  of  universal  humiliation  sets  in. 
But  the  gloom  is  not  unbroken.  Overshadowed 
as  is  the  scene,  it  is  not  overwhelmed.  There  still 
remnin  the  vales  where  truth  has  descended.  Thei*e 
still  exist  the  peaks  to  which  love  in  its  longing  has 
elimbed.  Desires  too  earnest  to  have  been  wasted, 
principles  too  honest  to  have  been  unproductive, 
still  linger  in  promise  of  the  coming  day.  Men 
were  to  be  humbled.  They  needed  to  feel  the  in- 
security of  their  liberty,  of  the  powers  which  made 
it  their  right,  of  the  laws  which  made  it  their 
possession.  But  they  did  not  need  to  be  bereft 
of  the  good  which  their  laws  and  their  powers, 
however  imperfect,  comprehended. 

The  day  of  redemption  followed.  It  was  not  too 
late.  It  was  not  too  soon.  The  human  race  hod 
been  tried.  It  had  not  been  annihilated.  Then 
the  angels  sang  their  song  of  glory  to  God  and 
peace  amongst  His  creatures.  We  may  believe  that 
when  the  morning  came,  the  oppression  and  the 
servitude  of  old  had  left  their  darkest  forms  amidst 
the  midnight  clouds.  Before  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Business  of  Tbb  Fatber  had  already  been 
begun  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  near  by. 
Tax  Son  was  increasing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and 
in  favor  with  Ood  and  man. 

The  sea,  as  it  were,  whereon  wave  has  pursued 
wave  through  day  and  night,  through  years  and 
centuries,  before  our  eyes,  is  thus  illumined  with 
the  advancing  light  which  we  have  been  waiting  to 
behold.  And  as  we  stand  upon  the  shore,  conscious 
of  the  Spirit  that  has  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  we  may  lift  our  eyes  with  more  confiding 
faith  to  the  over-watching  Heaven. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS 

Was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1820.  His  partnership  in  the  publishing  house 
of  Ticknor  and  Co.  of  Boston,  whose  liberal 
literary  dealings  with  eminent  anthors  at  home 
and  abroad  he  has  always  warmly  seconded,  has 
identified  him  with  the  best  interests  of  literatore. 


He  is  the  poets*  publisher  of  America,  as  Moxon 
has  been  of  £ngland,  and  like  his  brother  of  the 


craft  in  London,  writes  good  verses  himself.  On 
two  occasions,  in  1888  and  *48,  Mr.  Fields  has 
delivered  a  poem  betbre  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Association.  Sentiment  and  point,  in  good  set 
iambics  and  clashing  rhymes,  are  the  approved 
necessities  of  these  alfiiirs.  Mr.  flelds^s  poems 
on  ^*  Commerce  "  and  ''  the  Post  of  Honor"  are 
wanting  in  neither.  An  elegantly  printed  little 
volume,  in  the  highest  luxury  of  the  press, 
contains  his  miscellaneoos  poems.  They  are 
trothfdl  and  nnaffeoted  in  sentiment,  finisheid  and 
delicate  in  expression. 


The  grass  hung  wet  on  Rydal  banks, 
The  ^Iden  day  with  pearls  adorning. 

When  side  by  side  with  nim  we  walked 
To  meet  midway  tlie  summer  morning. 

The  west  wind  took  a  softer  breath. 
The  sun  himself  seemed  brighter  shining. 

As  through  the  porch  the  minstrel  stept^— 
His  eye  sweet  JNature's  look  enshrining. 

HepasBed  alons  the  dewy  sward, 
Tne  blne-bira  sang  aloft  "  good-morrow '" 

He  plucked  a  bud,  the  flower  awoke. 
And  smiled  without  one  pang  of  sorrow. 

He  spoke  of  all  that  graced  the  scene 
In  tones  that  fell  like  music  round  US| 

We  felt  the  charm  descend,  nor  strove 
To  break  the  rapturous  spell  that  bound  u& 

We  listened  with  mysterious  awe, 

8trange  feelings  mingling  with  our  pleasure ; 
We  heard  that  day  prophetic  words, 

High  thoughts  the  heart  must  always  treasure. 

Great  Nature*s  Priest  I  thy  calm  career. 

With  that  sweet  morn,  on  earth  has  ended — 

But  who  shall  say  thy  mission  died 
When,  winged  for  Heaven,  thy  soul  asoendeu! 

ncaoi  lOB  ▲  Touvo  qiil. 
Underneath  the  sod,  low  lying, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying, 

Sorrow  here. 

Tes,  they're  ever  bending  o*er  her. 

Eyes  that  weep ; 
Fonns  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her 

Vigils  keep. 

When  the  summer  moon  is'  shining 

Soft  and  fair. 
Friends  she  loved  in  tears  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 

Best  in  peace,  thou  gentie  spirit^ 

Throned  above; 
Souls  like  thine  with  Grod  inherit 

life  and  love  1 

■vnraiDB. 

This  cottage  door,  this  gentle  nde. 
Hay-scented,  whispering  rouna. 
Ton  path-aide  rose,  that  down  tiie  vale 
Breathes  incense  fi*om  the  ground, 

Methinki  should  from  the  dullest  clod 
Invite  a  thankftd  heart  to  God. 

But,  Lord,  the  violet,  bending  low. 
Seems  better  moved  to  praise ;  * 

From  us,  what  scanty  blessings  flow, 
How  voiceless  close  our  days  : — 

Father,  forgive  us,  and  the  flowers 
Shall  lead  in  prayer  the  vesper  hours. 


^ 
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DOSALB  0.  UTCEELL. 
Me.  Mitobbll  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Coaneoti- 
ODt,  April,  1822.  Hit.  toher  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Coogregadonal  church  of  that  place,  sad  hia 
grandfather  a  member  of  the  first  Oongrem  at 
Philadelphia,  and  for  taany  years  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  Oonnaoticut. 

After  being  prepared  for  colluge  at  a  boarding- 
Bohool,  young  Mitchell  entered  Yale,  and  was 
graduated  in  dite  course  in  1S41.  RU  health  being 
feeble,  he  passed  the  three  following  years  on  his 
grandfikther'e  est  -.te  in  the  oountry.  He  became 
mach  interested  in  agriculture,  wrote  a  mniiber 
of  letters  for  the  Ooltivator  ut  Albany,  bnd  gained 
a  silver  onp  from  the  New  York  Agriculti;ril 
Bociet;,  a:*  a  prize  for  a  plan  of  fann  buildings. 
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wint«r  in  the  island  of  Jersey^  and  the  other 
half  in  rambling  over  England  on  foot,  viating 
in  this  manner  every  connty,  and  writing  letters 
to  the  Albany  Cultivator.  After  passing  eighteen 
montlis  on  the  continent  he  returued  horae,  and 
oommenoed  the  study  of  the  law  in  New  York 
dty.  He  soon  after  published,  Freth  Oleaningt ; 
or,  A  New  Shtaf/rom  the  Old  Fieldt  of  Gonti- 
nmtal  EuTope;  bg  Ik,  Manel,  a  pleasant 
volume  of  leisurely  observation  over  a  tour 
through  some  of  the  choice  places  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Mr.  Mitchell's  health  suffering  from 
confinement  in  a  city  otSce,  he  again  visited 
Europe,  and  passed  some  of  the  eventful  months 
of  1848  in  the  capital  ftnd  among  the  vineyards 
of  France. 


On  his  return,  Mr.  Mitchell  published  in  1850, 
TAs  Battle  Sammtr,  being  Tranteription*  Jj-om 
Psntmal  OlaenatUm*  in  Paris  during  the  year 
1848;  hy  Ik,  Ma^el,  a  volume  in  which  he 
carried  the  quaint  brevity  of  style,  somewhat  ap- 
parent in  the  Freah  Gleanings,  to  an  injudicious 
extent,  coupling  with  this  an  unfortunate  imita- 
tion of  Carlyle^s  treatment  of  sinular  scenee  in 


the  History  of  tjie  French  Bevolntion.  His  next 
production  was  The  Lorgnette,  a  periodical  in 
size  and  style  resembling  Salmagnndi.  It  ap- 
peared anonymonaiy,  and  although  attracting  mnoh 
attention  in  &shionable  circlee,  the  author's  in- 
cognito was  for  some  time  preserved.  It  was 
written  in  a  quiet,  pure  style,  and  contwns  some 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  author'a  writings. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Lorgnette,  Mr, 
Mitchell  published  the  Rererie*  of  a  Bachelor,  a  f^ 
cont«mplative  view  of  life  frou)  the  8ll[i[iered  ea^ 
of  the  cliimney  corner.  A  slight  story  runs  through 
the  volume,  contuuing  some  pathetic  scenes  ten- 
derly narrated. 

A  volume  of  a  similar  character.  Dream,  Life, 
appearoil  in  the  following  yent.  In  18o3  Mr. 
Mitciielt  received  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Oonsol  at  Venice.  He  retained  the  olSoe 
but  a  short  time,  and  after  positing  several  months 
in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  collection  of  materials 
for  a  propiised  history  of  Venice,  returned  home 
the  summer  of  1855.  He  is  at  pret!cnt  residing 
on  a  country-rieat  which  he  has  purchased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Mitcheira  last  publication 


Blessed  be  letters  1 — they  nre  tlia  monitors,  they 
are  alto  the  comforters,  and  they  nre  tlie  only  true 
heart-talkers.  Yonr  speech,  uid  their  opeecLea,  are 
aonveotioiml ;  they  are  moulded  by  eircunutaiices ; 
they  are  luggested  by  tlie  obiiervation,  remark,  and 
iuflueiiee  of  the  pnrties  to  whom  the  speaking  \i  ad- 
dressed, or  by  whom  it  may  be  overheard. 

Your  tmett  thought  is  modified  half  througli  its 
ottemiice  by  a  li>ok.  a  «ign,  a  smile,  or  a  aneer.  It 
is  not  iuJividual ;  it  is  not  integral :  it  id  Boeial  and 
mixed, — half  of  you,  and  lialf  of  otliei-8.  It  bends, 
It  swavs.  it  multiplies,  it  retiree,  and  it  advances,  as 
the  talk  of  others  pr&ses,  relaxes,  or  qaickena, 

Bnt  it  is  not  bo  witli  Letters :— there  you  are,  with 
only  the  Honlless  pen,  ond  the  snow-white,  virgin 
paper.  Your  soul  is  meosariag  itself  by  itself,  and 
Baying  its  own  sayings:  there  are  no  sneers  to  mo- 
dify its  atteraiiee, — no  scowl  to  scare, — nothing  U 
present,  hut  you  and  your  thought 

Utter  it  tlien  freely — write  it  down — stamp  it — 


It  is  worth  all  the  lip-tulh  of  tlie  world.  Do  you 
Buy,  it  is  studied,  made  up,  acted,  rehearsed,  eon- 
tnved,  artistic  I 

Let  me  see  it  then  ;  let  me  run  It  over;  tell  me 
age,  sex,  eircumstancee.  and  I  vill  tell  you  if  it  be 
studied  or  real ;  if  it  be  the  merest  lip-eluug  put  into 
Wonle,  or  heart-talk  blaring  on  the  paper. 

I  have  a  little  paequet,  not  very  Inrge,  tied  up 
with  narrow  crimson  ribbon,  now  soiled  with  fre- 

Juent  handling,  which  for  into,  some  winter's  right 
tate  down  tvoat  ila  nook  npon  my  shelf,  ond  un- 
tie, and  open,  and  run  over,  with  such  sorrow,  and 
BUch  joy, — such  tears  and  such  smiles,  as  I  am  aure 
make  me  for  weeks  ofler,  a  kinder  and  holier  man. 

There  are  in  this  little  paequet,  letteis  in  the 
hmiliar  hand  of  a  mother— what  gentle  admonition 
— what  tender  affection  1 — God  Ifave  mercy  on  him 
who  outlives  the  tears  that  such  admonitions,  and 
soeh  affecdon  coll  up  to  the  eye  I  There  are  others 
b  the  budget,  in  the  dehcate,  aud  unfonned  hand  of 
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aloTe3,  EinilloBt  sister; — written  when  she  »nd  yon 
were  full  of  gl«e,  and  tlie  twot  mirth  of  Touthful- 
noa ;  does  it  liann  yoa  U>  recail  Diat  mirthfulnCfB  t 
or  to  trace  Hgaiii,  for  the  liitndrciUh  time,  that  «crHwl- 
ing  postscript  at  the  boCtoiii,  vith  its  i't  ao  carefally 
dotted,  ODij  its  p'gantic  t'l  to  carefully  croieed,  by 
tb<  cbildi«h  b&cd  of  k  little  brotlier  I 

I  have  added  latterly  to  that  pnciiuet  of  lett«r«;  I 
almost  need  a  new  and  longer  nbboa  [  tljs  old  one 
is  gettina  too  short.  Sot  a  few  of  tlieee  new  oiid 
cherished  iettera,  n  former  Reverie  has  brought  to 
me;  not  lettera  of  cold  praise,  caying  it  was  well 
doiie,  artfully  eiecuted,  prettily  imaginei! — i.o  smOi 
tliiDg:  but  letters  of  sympiithy — of  eyupatLy  ivliieh 
means  sympathy — the  nalllfii  and  the  »>. 

It  would  be  cold  and  dastardly  work  to  copy 
tbem  ;  I  am  too  sellish  for  tiiat.  It  ia  enough  to  say 
that  they,  the  kind  wHtet«.  hare  seeu  a  heart  iu  the 
Reverio — hove  felt  that  it  was  real,  tme.  They 
knoT  it;  a  secret  irflucnce  has  told  i^    Wliat  mat- 


feeling,  feel  ine  and  heart,  heart)  Are  not  these 
boeies  thronging  on  my  brain,  bringing  tears  to  my 
eyes,  bringiug  joy  to  my  soul,  as  living,  as  anything 
human  can  be  living!  '\\'het  if  tliey  have  no  ma- 
terial type — DO  objei'tive  form  I  All  tliat  is  crude, 
—a  mere  reduction  rf  ideiility  t^  sense,— a  transfor- 
mation of  tlie  spiritual  to  the  enrthy, — a  levelling 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  thoiight  nnd  passion  t  Is 
■nytbing  about  us  oiDre  eaniest  thnn  tliat  same 
thought  and  passion!  Is  there  anything  more  real, 
— tDore  charactcrislio  of  that  great  and  dim  destiny 
to  which  we  are  born,  and  which  may  be  written 
down  in  that  terrible  word — Forever  J 

Let  those  who  will  then,  sneer  at  ^hat  in  their 
wisdom  they  call  untruth — at  what  is  fake,  because 
it  has  no  material  presence:  this  does  not  create 
falsity ;  would  to  Heaven  that  it  did  I 

And  yet,  ifthere  was  actual,  material  tmth,  super- 
added to  Reverie,  would  such  objectors  sympatfiiie 
the  morel  Kol— a  thousand  times,  no;  the  heart 
that  has  no  sympathy  with  thonghtsand  feelings  that 
■corch  the  soul,  is  dead  also — whatever  ila  mocking 
tears  and  gestures  may  say — to  a  coffin  or  a  gmve  1 

Let  them  pass,  and  we  will  come  back  to  these 
cherished  letters, 

A  mother  who  has  lost  a  child,  has,  file  says,  shed 
A  tear — not  one.  but  many— over  the  dend  boy's 
coldneea  And  another,  who  has  not,  butwhotrem- 
blee  lest  she  lose,  has  found  the  words  foiling  as  she 
reads,  and  a  ^<™,  sorrow-borne  mist,  spreading  over 
the  page. 

Another,  yet  rejoicing  in  all  those  family  ties  that 
make  life  a  charm,  has  listened  nervously  to  careful 
rending,  tintil  the  hutihand  ia  called  home,  and  the 
coffin  IS  in  the  house — "Stopl"  she  says;  and  a 
guth  of  tears  tells  the  rest. 

Yet  the  cold  critic  will  say — "it  was  artfully 


^-of  truth;  and  has  kindly  believed  that  it  must  be 
earnest  Aye,  indeed  ia  it,  foir,  and  generous  one, 
— eameat  as  life  and  hope!  Who  indeed  with  a 
heart  nt  nil,  that  has  not  yet  slipped  awsy  irrepara- 
hly  nnd  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  youth — from 
that  fain'  land  which  young  enthusiasm  creates,  and 
over  which  bright  dreams  hover — but  knows  it  to 
be  real  1  And  so  auch  things  will  be  real,  till  hopes 
are  dashed,  and  Death  is  come. 

Another,  a  Mher,  has  laid  down  the  hook  in  tears. 
—God  blest  them  all  I     How  far  better  this,  than 
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the  cold  praise  of  newsjiaper  parngrophe,  or 
critically  contrived  approval  of  colder  niendst 

Let  me  gather  up  Uieso  letters  carefully, — to  be 
read  wheu  the  heart  is  faint,  and  aick  M  all  that 
there  is  unreid  and  selfish  in  the  world.  Let  me 
tie  them  together,  with  a  new,  and  longer  bit  of 
ribbon — not  hy  a  love  knot,  tJiat  it  too  hard — bat 
by  an  easy  slipping  knot,  that  so  I  may  get  at  tliem 
the  better.  And  now  they  ore  all  together,  a  snvg 
pacqnet,  and  we  will  label  them  not  aeotimeii tally  (1 

Cf  the  one  who  thinks  it),  but  earnestly,  and  in  the 
t  meaning  of  (be  term— Sou vkmiw  M  C<sxi. 
Tlianks  to  my  Snl  Beveri^  which  baa  added  to 

THOtUS  BOCHAHAH  EEAD 
"Was  bom  in  Chester  conuty,  Penn^lvsiua, 
March  12, 1B23.  His  boyhood  was  paaaed  aoiODg 
the  scenes  of  country  life  until  the  age  of  ktni- 
teeo,  when,  aft«rthe  death  of  his  fathi^r,  he  moved 
to  Cincimiati,  and  obtained  a  aituation  in  the 
studio  of  Clovinger  the  ecidptor.  DeTOting  him- 
self to  the  fiiia  arts,  he  soon  obtained  some  loool 
repatatiiin  as  a  poi-trait  painter,  and  in  1841  re- 
moved to  New  Vurk,  with  the  intentioD  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  art  a-i  a  profession.  He  went 
within  a  yenr  to  Boston,  where,  in  1843—1  ho 
published  in  the  "  Courier"  a  number  of  lyrics, 
and  in  1S47  hia  first  volume  of  Po*>n«.  It  was 
followed  bv  a  second  of  Laj/i  and  SaUadi  in 
1848,  published  at  Philndelphia,  whither  he  had 
removed  in  1640.  In  1848  he  ina<Ie  a  collection 
of  Bjifcimens  of  the  Female  Poets  of  America, 
and  hiis  published  on  edition  of  hia  own  verges, 
elegantly  illustrated.  lie  has  pnssed  Eonie  time  iu 
£umpe  with  aview  to  the  study  of  painting,  and 
is  DOW  pursuing  that  object  with  Boccess  in 
Rome. 
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Achoice  edition  of  Mr.Rcad'spoema,  delicately 
illnBtrat«d  by  Kenny  Meadows,  was  published 
byDelf  and  Triibner,  in  London,  in  1852.  In 
1B53  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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The  latest  protluction  of  Mr.  Read,  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1 855,  during  the  author's  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  The  New  Pastoral,  is  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  compositions.  It  is  a  series  of 
thirty-seven  sketches,  forming  a  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  mostly  in  blank  verse* 
The  thread  which  oonnects  the  chapters  together 
is  the  emigration  of  a  &mily  group  of  Middle 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi.  The  description 
of  their  early  residence ;  the  rural  manners  and 
pursuits ;  the  natural  scenery  of  their  home ;  the 
phenomena  of  the  seasons ;  the  exhibitions  of  reli- 
gious, political,  and  soci^d  life ;  the  school ;  the 
camp  meeting ;  the  election ;  Independence  Day, 
with  an  elevating  love  theme  in  the  engagement 
of  a  village  maiden  to  a  poetic  lover  in  Europe ; 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  on  the  Ohio,  with  fre- 
quent episodes  and  patriotic  aspirations,  are  all 
handled  with  an  artist's  eye  for  natural  and  moral 
beauty.  The  book  presents  a  constant  succession 
of  truthful,  pleasing  images,  in  the  healthy  vein 
of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Bloomfields. 

The  charaoteristics  we  have  noted  describe  Mr. 
Bead's  poems  in  his  several  volumes,  which  have 
exhibited  a  steady  progress  and  development,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  writer,  in  plain  and  simple 
objects,  in  strength  of  fancy  and  poetic  culture. 

"Within  this  sober  realm  of  leafless  treos, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  Tvaters  widening  in  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  milU, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
The  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams  sang 
low; 

Ab  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

Th*  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old. 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumVrous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  matc^  com- 
plaint; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 

The  village  church*vane  seemed  to  pale  a::d  faint* 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew ; 

Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before- 
Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm*8  tall  crest 
Made  garrulous    trouble  round    the    unfledged 
young; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  r:e$t 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  eenser  8wu::g; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eves, 
The  busy  swallows  circhng  ever  near. 

Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year; 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  morn, 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east,    - 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlom* 


Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail. 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 
gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  ecno  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 

Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

Amid  all  this — ^in  this  most  cheerless  air. 

And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  porch 
Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch — 

Amid  all  this,  tlie  centre  of  the  scene, 

ITie  white-hnired  matron,  with  monotonous  tread 
Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  jovless  miea 

Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flymg  thread. 

She  had  known  sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust, 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While    yet    her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer 
bloom, 

Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all, 
And  twice  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume ; 

lie  gave  the  swords  to  rest  upon  the  wall 

Re-gave  the  swor  Ir— but  not  the  hand  that  drew, 
^  And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 
Nor  him,  who  to  his  sire  and  country  true 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Lon|f,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmurs  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous 
tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,  her  head  was 
bowed : 

Life  drooped  the  distaff  through  his  hands  serene; 
And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful  shroud, 

While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 

PSNifSTtvA^nA-Hnioai  xna  mew  pastorau 

Fair  Pennsylvania !  than  thy  midland  vales, 
Lyin^  'twixt  hills  of  green,  and  bound  afar 
By  billowy  mountains  rolling  in  the  blue, 
No  lovelier  landscape  meets  the  traveller's  eye. 
There  Labour  sows  and  reaps  his  sure  reward, 
And  Peace  and  Plenty  walk  amid  the  glow 
And  perfume  of  full  gnrners.     I  have  seen 
In  lands  less  free,  less  foir,but  far  more  known, 
The  streams  which  flow  through  history  and  wnsh 
The  legendary  shorea-^and  cleave  in  twain 
Old  cnpitols  and  towns,  dividing  oft 
Great  empires  and  estates  of  petty  kings 
And  princes,  whose  domains  full  many  a  field, 
Rustling  with  maize  along  our  native  West, 
Oyt-measures  and  might  put  to  shame  I  and  yet 
Nor    Rhine,  like    Bacchus  crowned,  and    reelii.g 

through 
Ilis  hills — ^nor  Danube,  marred  With  tyranny, 
His  dull  waves  moaning  on  Hungarian  shores^* 
Nor  rapid  Po,  his  opaque  waters  pouring 
Atliwart  the  fairest,  fruitfulest,  and  Worst 
Enslaved  of  European  lands— nor  Seine, 
Winding  uncertain  through  inconstant  Franee— 
Are  half  so  fair  as  thy  broad  stream  whose  breast 
Is  gemmed  with  many  isles,  and  whose  proud  name 
Shnll  yet  become  among  the  names  of  rivers 
A  synonym  of  beauty — Susquehanna  I 
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TBB  TtLLAai  CDUBCD-HrBOM  THS  XXW  PA0TOBAL. 

About  the  cliapel  door,  in  easy  groups, 

The  rustic  people  wait    Some  trim  the  switch, 

While  some  prognosticate  of  hsrvests  full, 

Or  shake  the  dubious  head  with  arguments 

Based  on  tlie  winter's  freauent  snow  and  thaw. 

The  heavy  rains,  and  eudaen  frosts  severe. 

Some,  happily  but  few,  deal  scandal  out, 

With  look  askance  pointing  their  victim.    These 

Are  the  rank  tares  m  every  field  of  grain—- 

These  are  the  nettles  stinging  unaware— 

The  briars  which  wound  and  trip  unheeding  feet— 

The  noxious  vines,  growing  in  every  grove ! 

Their  touch  is  deadly,  and  their  passing  breath 

Poison  most  venomous  I     Such  have  I  known— 

As  who  has  not  t — and  suffered  by  the  contact.   ■ 

Of  the^e  the  husbandman  takes  certain  note, 

And  in  the  proper  season  disinters 

Their  baneful  roots ;  and  to  the  sun  exposed. 

The  killing  light  of  truth,  leaves  them  to  pine 

And  perish  in  the  noonday  1     'Gainst  a  tree. 

With  strong  arms  folded  o'er  a  giant  chest, 

Stands  Barton,  to  the  neighbourliood  chief  smith ; 

EUs  coat,  unused  to  ausht  save  Sunday  wear. 

Grown  too  oppressive  by  the  morning  walk, 

Hangs  on  tlie  drooping  branch :  so  stands  he  oft 

Beside  the  open  door,  wliat  time  Uie  share 

Is  whitening  at  the  ronring  bellows*  mouth. 

There,  too,  the  wheelwright — he,  the  magistra'  e — 

In  small  communities  a  man  of  mark — 

Stands  with  the  smith,  and  holds  such  argument 

As  the  unlettered  but  observing  can ; 

Their  theme  some  knot  of  scripture  hard  to  solve. 

And  'gainst  the  neighbouring  bars  two  others  fan, 

Less  fit  the  sacred  hour,  discussion  hot 

Of  politics ;  a  topic,  which  inflamed. 

Knows  no  propriety  of  time  or  place. 

There  Oakes,  the  cooper,  with  rough  brawny  hand. 

Descants  at  lai^e,  and,  with  a  noisy  ardour, 

Rattles  around  his  theme  as  round  a  cask ; 

While  Hanson,  hcavy-browed,  with  shoulders  bent, 

Bent  witli  great  lifting  of  huge  stones — for  he 

A  mason  and  famed  builder  is — replies 

With  tongue  as  sharp  and  dexterous  as  his  trowel, 

And  sentences  whicli  like  his  hammer  fall. 

Bringing  the  flinty  fire  at  every  blow  I 

But  soon  the  approaching  parson  ends  in  peace 
The  wordy  combat,  and  all  turn  within. 
Awhile  rough  shoes,  some  with  discordant  creak. 
And  voices  clearing  for  the  psalm,  disturb 
Hie  sacred  quiet,  till,  at  lost,  the  veil 
Of  silence  wavers,  settles,  falls ;  and  then 
The  hymn  is  given,  and  all  arise  and  sing. 
Then  {bllows  prayer,  which  from  the  pastor's  heart 
Flows  unpretending,  with  few  words  devout 
Of  humble  thanks  and  askings ;  not,  with  lungs 
Stentorian,  assaulting  heaven's  high  wall, 
Compelling  grace  by  virtue  of  a  siege ! 
This  done,  with  loving  care  he  scans  his  flock, 
And  opes'the  sacred  volume  at  the  text. 
Wide  is  his  brow,  and  fiill  of  honest  thought- 
Love  his  vocation,  truth  is  nil  his  stock. 
With  these  he  strives  to  guide,  and  not  perplex 
With  words  sublime  and  empty,  ringing  oft 
Host  musically  hollow.    All  nis  facts 
Are  simple,  broad,  sufficient  for  a  world  t 
He  knows  them  well,  teaching  but  what  he  knows. 
He  never  strides  through  metaphysic  mists, 
Or  takes  false  greatness  because  seen  through  fogs ; 
Nor  leads  'mid  brambles  of  thick  argument 
Till  all  admire  the  wit  which  brings  them  tlirough: 
Nor  e'er  essays,  in  sermon  or  in  prayer. 
To  share  the  hearer's  thought ;  nor  strives  to  make 
The  smallest  of  his  congregation  lose 
One  glimpse  of  heaven,  to  cast  it  on  the  priest. 


Such  simple  course,  in  these  ambitioiis  times. 

Were  worthy  imitation ;  in  these  days. 

When  brazen  tinsel  bears  the  palm  from  worth. 

And  trick  and  pertness  take  the  sacred  desk ; 

Or  some  coarse  thuuderer,  armed  with  doctrii.e8 

new, 
Aims  at  our  iaith  a  blow  to  fell  an  ox^- 
S winging  his  sledge,  regardless  where  it  strikei, 
Or  what  demolishes — well  pleased  to  win 
By  either  blows  or  noise ! — ^A  modem  seer, 
Crying  destruction !  and,  to  prove  it  true, 
Walking  abroad,  for  demolition  armed. 
And  boldly  levelling  where  he  cannot  build  1 

The  service  done,  the  congregation  rise. 
And  with  a  freshness  glowing  in  their  hearts, 
w^d  quiet  strength,  the  benison  of  prayer, 
And  wholesome  admonition,  hence  depart 
Some,  loath  to  go,  within  the  graveyard  loiter. 
Walking  among  tlie  mounds,  or  on  the  tombs. 
Hanging,  like  pictured  grief  beneath  a  willow. 
Bathing  the  inscriptions  with  tlieir  tears ;  or  here. 
Finding  the  earliest  violet,  like  a  drop 
Of  heaveu*s  anointing  blue  upon  the  dead. 
Bless  it  with  mournful  pleasure ;  or,  perchance. 
With  careful  hands,  recall  the  wandering  vine. 
And  teach  it  where  to  creep,  and  where  to  bear 
Its  future  epitaph  of  flowers.    And  there. 
Each  with  a  separate  grief,  and  some  with  teai% 
Ponder  the  sculptured  lines  of  consolation. 

**  The  chrysalis  is  here— the  soul  is  flown. 
And  waits  thee  in  the  gardens  of  the  blest  t** 
**  The  nest  is  cold  and  empty,  but  the  bird 
Sings  with  its  loving  mates  m  Paradise!" 
**  Our  hope  was  planted  here — it  blooms  in  heaven  !** 
"  She  walks  the  asure  field,  'mid  dews  of  bliss, 
While  'mong  the  thorns  our  feet  still  bleed  in  this  I" 
"  This  was  the  fountain,  but  the  sands  are  dry — 
The  waters  have  exhaled  into  the  sky  T 
"  The  listening  Shepherd  heard  a  voice  forlorn. 
And  found  the  lamb,  by  thorns  and  brambles  torn. 
And    placed  it  in  his   breast  I      Then  wherefore 
mourn  f** 

Such  are  the  various  lines ;  and,  while  they  read, 
Methinks  1  hear  sweet  voices  in  the  air. 
And  winnowing  of  soft,  invisible  wings, 
The  whisperings  of  angels  breathing  peace  t 
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The  author  of  numerous  popular  dcetches  in  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Putnain^s  Magazines,  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  City.  He  early  became  engaged 
in  mercantile  life,  and  is  at  present  a  leading  wine- 
merchant. 

In  1853  he  published  a  volume  of  sketehee  in 
prose  and  ver»e  entitled  Prismctties^  hy  £iehard 
ffay wards.  It  was  tastefully  illustrated  from  de- 
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mnoli  infbrmation  on  the  important  topic  of  the 
native  oiiltnre  of  the  grape,  it  Ib  enlivened  by 
many  clever  essays  and  sketches  in  the  range  cdT 
practical  Aesthetics. 

BVHZIB  BILL ;  A3f  OUHIDIB  BiXLASw 

It  was  a  starry  night  in  Jnne ;  the  air  was  soft  and 

still, 
When  the  "  minute-men"  from  Cambridge  came,  and 

gathered  on  the  hill : 
Beneath  ns  lay  the  sleeping  town,  around  us  frowned 

the  fleet. 
But  the  pulse  of  fireemen,  not  of  slaves,  wit^hin  our 

bosoms  beat; 
And  every  heart  rose  high  with  hope,  as  fearlessly 

we  said, 
*'  We  wiU  be  numbered  with  the  free,  or  numbered 

with  the  dead  r 
'*  Bring  out  the  line  to  mark  the  trench,  and  stretch 

it  on  Uie  sward  V* 
The  trench  is  marked— the  tools  are  brought — ^we 

utter  not  a  word. 
But  stack  our  guns,  then  fall  to  work,  with  mattock 

and  with  spade, 
A  thousand  men  with  sinewy  arms,  and  not  a  sound 

is  made: 
So  still  were  we,  the  stars  beneath,  that  scarce  a 

whisper  fell ; 
We  heard  the  red-coat*s  musket  click,  and  heard  him 

cry,  «  All's  well  I" 
And  here  and  there  a  twinkling  port,  reflected  on  the 

deep. 
In  many  a  wavy  shadow  showed  their  sullen  guns 

asleep. 
Sleep  on,  thou  bloody  hireling  crew!  in  careless 

slumber  lie ; 
The  trench  is  growing  broad  and  deep,  the  breast- 
work broad  and  high : 
No  striplings  we,  but  bear  the  arms  that  held  the 

French  in  check. 
The  drum  that  beat  at  Louisburg,  and  thundered  in 

Quebec  I 
And  thou,  whose  promise  is  deceit,  no  more  thy  word 

well  trust, 
Thou  butcher  GaobI  thy  power  and  thee  well  hum- 
ble in  the  dust ; 
Thou  and  thy  tory  minister  have  boosted  to  thy 

brood, 
"  The  lintels  of  the  faithful  shall  be  sprinkled  with 

our  blood  I" 
But  though  these  walls  those  lintels  be,  thy  zeal  is 

all  in  vain : 
A  thousand  freemen  shall  rise  up  for  every  freeman 

slain; 
And  when  o*er  trampled  crowns  and  thrones  they 

raise  the  mighty  shout. 
This  soil  their  Palestine  shall  be;  their  altar  this 

redoubt : 
See  how  the  mom  is  breaking!   the  red  is  in  the 

sky; 
The  mist  is  creeping  from  the  stream  that  floats  in 

silence  by ;  ^  • 

The  Lively's  hull  looms  through  the  fog,  and  they 

our  works  have  spied. 
For  the  ruddy  flash  and  roundahot  part  in  thunder 

from  her  side ; 
And  the  Falcon  and  the  Cerberus  make  every  bosom 

Arill, 
With  gun  and  shell,  and  drum  and  bell,  and  boat- 
swain's whistle  dirill ; 
But  deep  and  wider  grows  the  trench,  as  spade  and 

mattock  ply, 
For  we  have  to  cope  with  fearftd  odds,  and  the  time 

is  drawing  night 
VOL.  n.— 46 


Up  with  the  pine  tree  banner  I    Our  gallant  Prbs- 

coTT  stands 
Amid  the  plunging  shells  and  shot,  and  plants  it 

with  his  hands ; 
Up  with  the  shout  I    for  Putvax  comes  upon  his 

reeking  bay. 
With  bloody  spur  and  foamy  bit,  in  haste  to  join  the 

wAnd  PoMEBOT,  with  his  snow-white  hairs,  and  race 

all  flush  and  sweat, 
Unscathed  by  French  and  Indian,  wears  a  youthful 

glory  yet 
But  thou,  whose  soul  is  glowing  in  the  summer  of 

thy  years, 
Unvanquuhable  Wabbjen,  thou  (the  youngest  of  thy 

peers) 
Wert  bom,  and  bred,  and  shaped,  and  made  to  act  a 

patriot's  part. 
And  dear  to  us  thy  presence  is  as  heart's  blood  to  the 

heart! 
Well  may  ye  bark,  ye  British  wolves  I  with  leaders 

such  as  they, 
Not  one  will  fail  to  follow  where  they  choose  to  lead 

the  way — 
As  once  before,  scarce  two  months  since,  we  followed 

on  your  track. 
And  with  our  rifles  marked  the  road  ye  took  in  going 

back. 
Te  slew  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  ye  slew  with  hands 

accursed, 
A  mother  nursing,  aud  her  blood  fell  on  the  babe  she 

nursed; 
By  their  own  doors  our  kinsmen  fell  and  perished  in 

the  strife ; 
But  as  we  hold  a  hireling's  cheap,  and  dear  a  free- 
man's life. 
By  Tanner  brook,  and  Lincoln  bridge,  before  the  shut 

of  sun. 
We  took  the  recompense  we  claimed— a  score  for 

every  one  I 
Hark!  from  the  town  a  trampet  I    The  barges  at  the 

wharf 
Are  crowded  with  the  living  freight — and  now  they're 

pushing  off; 
With  clash  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in  all  its 

bright  army, 
Behold  the  splendid  sacrifice  move  slowly  o'er  the 

bav! 
And  stul  and  still  the  barges  fill,  and  still  across  the 

deep, 
Like  thunder-clouds  along  the  sky,  the  hostile  trans- 
ports sweep ; 
And  now  they're  forming  at  the  Point — and  now  the 

lines  advance : 
We  see  beneath  the  sultry  sun  their  poUshed  bayo- 
nets glance ; 
We  hear  a-near  the  throbbing  drum,  the  bugle  chal- 
lenge ring ; 
Quick  bursts,  and  loud,  the  flashing  cloud,  and  rolls 

from  wing  to  wing ; 
But  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands,  tremendous  in 

its  gloom,  * 

As  sullen  as  a  tropic  sky,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
And  so  we  waited  till  we  saw,  at  scarce  ten  rifles' 

length. 
The  old  vindictive  Saxon  spite,  in  all  its  stubborn 

strength ; 
When  sudden,  flash  on  flash,  around  the  jagged  ram- 
part burst 
From    every  gun  the   Uvid  light  upon   the   foe 

accurst: 
Then  quailed  a  monarch's  might  before  a  free-bom 

people's  ire ; 
Then  drank  the  sward  the  veteran's  life,  where  swept 

the  yeoman's  fire; 
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llien,  staggered  by  the  shot,  ire  saw  their  serried 

columns  reel. 
And  fSill,  aa  falls  the  bearded  rye  beneath  the  reaper's 

steel: 
And  then  arose  a  mighty  shout  that  might  hare 

waked  the  dead, 


"  Hurrah  1  they  run !  the  field  is  won !"     "  Hurrah  1 

the  foe  is  fled  r 
And  eyery  man  hath  dropped  his  gun  to  clutch  a 


Aa  his  heart  kept  praying  all  the  while  for  Home  and 

Katiye  Land. 
Thrice  on  that  dny  we  stood  the  shock  of  thrice  a 

thousand  foes, 
And  thrice  that  day  within  our  lines  the  shout  of 

victory  rose  1 
And  though  our  swift  fire  slackened  then,  and  red- 
dening in  the  skies, 
We  saw,  from  Charlestown's  roofs  and  walls,  l^e 

flamy  columns  rise ; 
Yet  while  we  had  a  cartridge  left,  we  still  main- 
tained the  fight. 
Nor  gained  the  foe  one  foot  of  ground  upon  that 

blood-stained  height. 
What  t'nough  for  us  no  laurels  bloom,  nor  o*er  the 

nameless  brnre 
No  sculptured  trophy,  scroll,  nor  hatch,  records  a 

warrior-gi'ave! 
What  though  the  day  to  us  was  lost!    Upon  that 

deathless  page 
The  eyerlasting  charter  stands,  for  every  land  and 

age! 
For  man  hath  broke  his  felon  bonds,  and  cast  them 

in  the  dust. 
And  claimed  hia  heritage  diyine,  and  justified  the 

trust; 
While  through  hia  rifted  prison-bars  the  hues  of 

freedom  pour 
O'er  every  nation,  race,  and  clime,  on  every  sea  and 

ahore, 
Buch  glories  as  the  patriarch  viewed,  when  'mid  the 

darkest  skies. 
He  saw  above  a  ruined  world  the  Bow  pf  Promise 

rise. 

OEOBOE  WILLIAM  CUBTIS. 

Geobob  William  Curtis  is  a  native  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1824.  His 
grandfather,  on  the  mother^s  side,  was  James 
Barrill,  remembered  as  an  eminent  Rhode  Island- 
er, and  for  his  Senator's  speech  in  Congress  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise  BilL  He  died  at 
Washington,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  Con- 
gressional cemetery. 

At  six  years  of  age  young  Curtis  was  placed  at 
school  near  Boston,  and  tliere  remained  until  he 
was  eleven.  He  returned  to  Providence,  pur- 
suing his  studies  till  he  was  fifteen,  when  his 
father,  George  Curtis,  removed  with  his  family 
to  New  York.  In  a  pleasant  article  in  Putnam's 
Magazine,  with  the  title  Sea  from  Shore^  our 
author  has  given  an  ima{rinative  reminiscence  of 
his  early  impressions  of  Providence,  then  in  the 
decay  of  its  Urge  India  trade.*  Of  late  years 
manufactories  and  machine  shops  have  supplant- 
ed the  quaint  old  stores  upon  mnny  of  the  docks; 
but  the  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Narnighansett 
bay,  is  fortunate  in  its  situation,  upon  a  lull  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  sloping,  to  the  east, 
west,  and  south;  and  the  stately  houses  of  its 


*  Pntnain^s  Magazine,  July,  1851.    Ths  passage  la  tn  the 
-mithor's  best  flmomil  vein. 


earlier  merchants  upon  the  asoe&t  towards  the 
south,  form  as  fine  a  cluster  of  residences  as  are 
seen  in  any  of  our  cities. 

In  New  York  our  author  was  smitten  with  the 
love  of  trade,  and  deserted  his  books  for  a  y|?Ar  to 
serve  in  a  large  foreign  importing  hoUFe.  Though 
not  without  its  advantages,  the  pursuit  was  aban- 
doned at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  the  clerk  be- 
came again  a  student,  continuing  with  tutors 
until  he  was  eighteen,  when,  in  a  spirit  of  idyllic 
enthusiasm,  he  took  part  in  the  Brook  Farm  As- 
sociation in  West  Rozbury,  Mass.  He  remained 
there  a  year  and  a  half,  enjoying  the  novel  ex- 
periences of  nature  and  the  friendship  of  his  cul- 
tivated associates,  and  still  looks  back  upon  tbe 
period  as  a  pleasurable  pastoral  episode  of  his 
life.'* 

From  Brook  Farm  and  its  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, after  a  winter  in  New  York,  being  etiU 
enamored  of  the  country,  he  went  to  Concord, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  lived  in  a  farmer's  family, 
working  hard  upon  the  fann  and  taking  his  share 
of  the  usual  fortunes  of  farmers'  bovs — ^with  a 
v^Tj  imusual  private  accompaniment  of  his  own, 
in  the  sense  of  poetic  enjo^-ment,  unless  the  poet 
Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard. At  Concord  he  saw  something  of  Emerson, 
much  of  Hawthorne,  who  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence there  after  the  Brook  Farm  adventure,  and 
a  little  of  Henry  Thoreau,  and  of  the  poet  Willianj 
Ellery  Channing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Emer- 
son tried  the  formation  of  a  club  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual "unclubable"  elements  of  the  philosophic 
personages  in  the  neighborhood,  which  Mr.  Curtis 
has  plea<iantly  described  in  the  Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Authors.t 

During  these  years,  Mr.  Curtis  was  constantly 
studying  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  various 
accomplishments  of  literature,  and  after  two  sum- 
mers and  a  winter  passed  in  Concord,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  in  August,  1846.  He  landed  at  Marseilles, 
and  proceeding  along  the  coast  to  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Florence,  passed  the  winter  in  Rome  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  American  artists  then  resident  there, 
Ciawford,  Hicks,  Kcnsett,  Cranch,  Terry,  and 
Freeman.  In  the  spring  he  travelled  tlirough 
southern  Italy  and  reached  Venice  in  August 
At  Milan  he  met  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  and  the 
Rev.  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  and  crossed  the  Stelvio 
with  them  in  the  autumn  into  Germany.  There 
he  matriculated  at  the  Univen>ity  of  Berlin,  and 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  travel,  visiting 
eveiy  part  of  Germany  and  making  the  tour  of 
the  Danube  into  Hungary  as  far  as  Pesth.  He 
was  in  Berlin  during  the  revolutionaiy  scenes  of 
March,  1848.  The  next  winter  he  passed  in 
Paris,  was  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer,  and  in 
the  following  autumn  crossed  into  Italy,  and  went 
to  Sicily  from  Naples.  He  made  the  tour  of  the 
island,  and  visited  Malta  and  the  East,  returning 
to  America  in  the  summer  of  1850. 


*  Some  Airtber  montioo  of  this  p4>eQUar  aflUr  will  b«  ftNmd 
In  tbe  notice  of  Hawthorne.  In  the  preftoa  to  the  Blfthedale 
Bomanoe,  Hawthorne  calls  upon  CnrtlB  to  become  the  hb> 
torian  of  tbe  i>ett]oinent— "  Even  tbo  brilliant  Howa^l  ndeht 
find  as  rich  a  Uieme  In  his  yonthfnl  remtniBeeiieQB  of  Brmk 
Farm,  and  a  more  noyel  one,— clo6o  at  hand  as  It  Hesr-thaa 
tho<«o  which  be  has  since  made  so  distant  a  pilgrimage  to  seek. 
In  Brria  and  along  tbe  current  of  the  Nile.** 

t  Tbo  papom  of  Mr.  Cnrtla  in  tbia  volume,  pnbUihed  bj 
Putnam  in  l^.'S.  are  tbe  sketdiee  of  Bmonon,  Longfellow. 
HawtborLO  and  Bancroft. 
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In  the  aatutiiQ  of  tlmt  j-ear  ho  prepared  tho 
Nil»  Note*  of  an  Howidji,  tnnch  ot  whioii  was 
written,  ite  it  stands,  apun  the  Nile.  During  tho 
wintar  he  was  connocteil  with  the  Tribune  ncirs- 
paper,  and  the  following  Beoson  tho  Jfotei  were 
puhliahed  by  the  Jlorpers  end  by  Bentley  in  Lon- 
don.' In  the  aummer  of  1851  a  travelling  toor 
fiirniahed  letters  from  the  fi'^hionable  watering- 
places  to  the  Tribane,  and  the  antnmn  and  winter 
were  spent  in  Providence,  where  a  seconil  neries 
of  Eastern  reminiscencea  and  sket^he-^ —  Th9  JIo- 
wadji  in  Syria — waa  written,  which  wna  pi:b- 
lished  by  the  Harpers  the  neit  spring,  niid  tho 
same  publishing  season  the  Tribune  letters  were 
rewritten  and  printed,  with  illustrations  by  Kod- 
TCtt,  in  the  volume  entith'l  Lottit  Eating. 

Retoming  to  Now  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1S32,  ho  became  one  of  the  ori^nol  editors  of 
PntnatD'a  Uonthly,  and  wrote  the  series  of  sntlric 
dcetchcs  of  society,  the  Potiphar  Pomfi,  which 
were  collected  in  a  volume  in  1853.  Bosides  the 
Potiphar  Pi^icrs  ho  has  written  nnmcrous  arti- 
ales  for  Putnam's  Magazine,  inolading  several 
poetical  essays,  in  tho  character  of  a  simple- 
mioded  merchant's  clerk,  with  his  amiable,  com- 
inoo-sense  wife  Prne  for  a  heroine.  Dinnlr 
T'tne,  My  Chateaux,  and  Sea/roia  Shorty  belong 
to  this  series. 

He  has  ab<o  written  for  Harpers'  Magaidne  a 
picturosqae  histJirioal  paper  on  Newport,*  aomo 
tales  of  &shionable  society  by  Smythe,  Jr.,  and 
otiier  papers. 

In  the  winter  of  18B8  he  took  the  field  as  a 
popniar  lecturer  with  succe^  in  different  parts 
of  the  oonntry. 

In  1854  he  delivered  a  poem  before  a  literary 
society  at  Brown  University,  at  Providence, 

It  is  understood  that  Ur.  Curtis  is  at  present 
(I65S}  engaged  npon  a  life  of  Mehcmet  All:  a 
topic  which  will  test  his  diligence  and  powers  in 
a  new  department  of  composition. 


Ilgh-, 

tinba«4T«d  Tauli^of  (^lArdVAlm. 

Hmnboldt,  llic  only  eo«niopolitan  aod  a  poet,  di- 
vides the  earth  by  beauties,  and  celebrates  na  dearest 
ta  him,  and  liist  fiudtiBtiiig  him  to  travel,  the  cli- 
mate of  pnlmi.  The  ptdm  is  the  type  of  the  tropics, 
and  -wlien  Ilia  great  Aleinndar  marched  trinmphing 
throM^-h  Inilia.  some  Hindoo,  BUflpecting  tbe  aweet^et 
aeoret  of  Urama,  distilled  a  viue  from_  the  palm, 
the  glorioo)  phaotagy  of  whose  intoxication  no  poet 

I  kneir  h  palm-tree  upon  Capri.  It  stood  in  aeloot 
society  of  Bluning  fig-Ioavcs  anil  hi^itrou)  oleanders; 
it  overhung  the  balconv,  and  so  looked,  far  over-ieau- 
ing,  down  upon  the  bina  Mediterranean.  Tbroogh 
the  dream-miiita  of  southern  llaiion  noons,  it  looked 
up  the  bronj  bay  of  Naples  and  B.'iw  vague  VesuvioB 
melting  away;  or  at  sunset  the  isles  of  the  Syrens, 
whereon  they  siiii^')g  ent.  and  wooed  Ulywes  a*  bo 
went ;  or  in  tiie  full  May  moonlight  the  oranges  of 
Sorrento  atione  acme  it,  great  and  golden,  perma- 
nent planets  of  that  delicious  dark.  And  from  the 
Borreiito  where  Tasso  was  born,  it  lool;ed  across  to 
pleasant  Poiylippn,  where  Virgil  is  buried,  and  to 
stately  Ischia.  The  palm  of  Capri  saw  all  that  waa 
laireHt  and  moat  famoiu  in  the  bay  of  Kaplea 

A  wandering  poet,  whom  I  knew— saug  a  sweet 
song  to  the  palm,  aa  he  dreamed  in  the  moonlight 
upon  thnt  balcony.  But  it  was  only  the  free-masonty 
of  aympathv.  It  wm  oidy  syllabled  moonshine. 
For  the  palm  was  a  poet  too,  and  all  palms  are 

ifet  when  I  asked  the  bard  what  the  palm-tree 
Bang  in  ita  melancholy  measures  of  waving,  he  toUl 
me  that  not  Vesuvius,  nor  the  Syrens,  nor  Sorrento, 
norTasso,  nor  Virgil,  nor  stately  Isuhia.  nor  all  the 
broad  blue  beauty  of  Naples  bny,  was  the  theme  of 
that  singing.  But  partly  it  e;iui{  of  a  river  for  ever 
flowing,  and  of  cloudlees  skies,  aud  green  fields  that 
never  failed,  and  the  mournful  music  of  wnter- 
wheels.  and  the  wild  monoto  ,y  of  a  tropical  life — 
ond  portly  of  the  yellow  8ile:iea  of  the  Desert,  and 
of  drear  soUtudes  iiiocaeseihle,  ai^l  of  wandering 
caravnni,  and  lonely  men.  Then  of  gardens  ove^ 
hanging  rivers,  tliat  roll  gorgeonfrflhored  through 
Western  fancies — of  ganlena  in  Bagdad  watered  by 
the  Euphrates  and  ^e  Tigris,  whcreof-it  wns  tho 
fringe  and  darting  ornament — of  oases  in  thme  sere 
sad  deserta  where  it  overfountoineJ  fountains,  and 
every  leaf  was  blessed.  Jlore  than  all,  of  tlie  great 
Orient  uidvenally,  where  no  tree  was  so  abundant, 
so  loved,  and  so  beautifuL 

When  I  lay  under  that  pnlm-tree  in  Capri  in  the 
Hay  moonlight,  my  ears  were  opened,  and  I  hoard 
all  that  the  poet  hod  told  me  of  ita  song. 

I'erhaps  it  was  because  I  came  from  Rome,  where 
the  holy  week  comes  into  tho  year  as  Christ  entered 
Jerusalem,  orer  palms.  For  in  the  magnificence  of 
St.  Peter's,  all  the  pomp  of  the  most  pomjwus  of 
human  iustitutions  is  on  one  Jay  charactered  by  the 
palm  Tho  Pope  borne  upon  his  throne,  as  u  no 
other  monarch, — with  wide- waving  Plabella  attend- 
ant, moves,  blessing  the  crowd  through  the  great 
navei  All  the  red-legged  cardinals  follow,  each  of 
whose  dressea  would  build  a  chapel,  *o  costly  are 
they,  and  the  erimaan-erowned  Greek  patriarch  with 
long  silkeu  black  beard,  and  the  crew  of  motley 
whioh  the  Roman  clergy  is,  crowded  after  in  ihining 

Ko  ceremony  of  imperial  Rome  had  been  mon 
impoiing,  and  never  witnessed  in  a  temple  more  im- 
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perial.  Bnt  pope,  patriarch,  cardinak,  bishope, 
nmbaaeadors,  and  all  the  lesser  glories,  bore  palm 
branches  in  their  hands.  Not  veritable  palm 
branches,  but  their  imitation  in  turned  yellow 
wood ;  and  all  through  Rome  that  day,  the  palm 
branch  was  waving  and  hanging.  Who  coula  not 
eee  its  beauty,  even  in  the  turned  yellow  woodf 
Who  did  not  feel  it  was  a  sacred  tree  as  well  as 
romantic  f 

For  palm  branches  were  strewn  before  Jesus  as  he 
rode  into  Jerusalem,  and  for  ever,  since,  the  palm 
symbolizes  peace.  Wherever  a  grove  of  palms 
waves  in  the  low  moonlight  or  starlight  wind,  it  is 
the  celestial  choir  chanting  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  men.  Therefore  is  it  the  foliage  of  the  old 
religious  pictures.  Alary  sits  under  a  palm,  and  the 
saiuts  converse  under  palms,  and  the  prophets 
prophesy  in  their  shade,  and  cheruba  float  with 
palms  over  the  Martyr's  agony.  Nor  among  pic- 
tures is  there  any  more  beautiful  than  Correggio*s 
Flight  into  Egypt,  wherein  the  golden-haired  angels 
put  aside  the  palm  branches,  and  smile  sunnily 
through,  upon  the  lovely  Mother  and  the  lovely  child. 

The  palm  is  the  chief  tree  in  religious  remem- 
brance and  religious  art.  It  is  the  chief  tree  in  ro- 
mtttice  and  poetry.  But  its  sentiment  is  always 
Eastern,  and  it  always  yearns  for  the  East.  In  tne 
West  it  is  an  exile,  ana  pines  in  the  meet  sheltered 
gardens.  Among  Western  growths  in  the  Western 
air,  it  is  as  unspbered  as  Hafiz  in  a  temperance 
society.  Yet  of  all  Western  shores  it  is  happiest 
in  Sicily ;  for  Sicily  is  only  a  bit  of  Africa  drifted 
-westward.  There  is  a  soix  Southern  strain  in  the 
Sicilian  skies,  and  the  palms  drink  its  sunshine  like 
dew.  Upon  the  .tropical  plain  behind  Palermo, 
among  the  sun-sucking  aloes,  and  the  thick,  shape- 
less cactuses,  like  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  en- 
chanted into  foliage,  it  grows  ever  gladly.  For  the 
aloe  is  of  the  East,  and  the  prickly  pear,  and  upon 
that  plain  the  Saracens  have  been,  and  the  palm 
sees  the  Arabian  arch,  and  the  oriental  sign-manual 
stamped  upon  the  land. 

In  the  Villa  Serra  di  Falco,  within  sound  of  the 
vc>i)ers  of  Palermo,  there  is  a  palm  beautiful  to 
behold.  It  is  like  a  Georgian  slave  in  a  pacha's 
hnreem.  Softly  shielded  from  eager  winds,  gently 
throned  upon  a  slope  of  richest  green,  fringed  with 
brilliant  and  fmgrant  flowers,  it  stands  separate  and 
peculiar  in  the  odorous  garden  air.  Tet  it  droops 
and  saddens,  and  bears  no  fruit  Vain  is  the 
exquisite  environment  of  foreign  fancies.  The  poor 
slave  has  no  choice  but  life.  Care  too  tender  will 
not  Buifer  it  to  die.  Pride  and  admiration  surround 
it  with  the  best  beauties,  and  feed  it  upon  the 
warmest  sun.  But  I  heard  it  sigh  as  I  passed.  A 
wind  blew  warm  from  the  East,  and  it  lifted  its 
arms  hopelessly,  and  when  the  wind,  love-laden 
with  the  most  subtile  sweetness,  lingered,  loth  to 
fly,  the  palm  stood  motionless  upon  its  little  green 
mound,  and  the  flowers  were  so  fresh  and  fair — and 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  so  deeply  hued,  and  the  native 
fruit  so  golden  and  ^lad  upon  tlie  boughs — ^that  the 
still  warm  garden  air  seemed  only  the  silent,  volup- 
tuous sadness  of  the  tree ;  and  had  I  been  a  poet 
my  heart  would  have  melted  in  song  for  the  proud, 
pining  palm. 

But  the  palms  are  not  only  poets  in  the  West, 
they  are  prophets  as  well.  Ijiey  are  like  heralds 
sent  forth  upK>n  the  fitrthest  points  to  celebrate  to 
the  traveller  t^e  glories  they  foreshow.  like  spring 
birds  they  sing  a  summer  unfading,  and  climes 
where  Time  wean  the  year  as  a  queen  a  roeary  of 
diamonds.  The  mariner,  eastward-sailing,  hears 
tidings  from  the  chance  JPfthus  that  hang  along  the 
'Southern  Italian  shore.   .They  call  out  to  him  acrosa 


the  gleaming  ealm  of  a  Mediterranean  noon,  "Tlion 
happy  mariner,  our  souls  sail  with  thee.** 

Tne  first  palm  undoes  the  West.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  the  Princess  Shemselnihar  look  then  upon 
tlie  most  Solomon  of  Howadji's.  So  for  the  Onent 
has  come — not  in  great  glory,  not  handsomely,  but 
as  Rome  came  to  Britain  in  Roman  soldiersw  The 
crown  of  imperial  glory  flittered  yet  and  only 
upon  the  seven  hills,  but  a  single  ray  had  penetrated 
the  northern  night — and  what  the  golden  house  of 
Nero  was  to  a  Briton  contemplatinff  a  Roman  soldier, 
is  the  East  to  the  Howadji  first  bcSiolding  a  palm. 

At  Alexandria  you  are  among  them.  Do  not 
deory  Alex.indria  as  all  Howadji  do.  To  my  eyes  it 
was  the  illuminated  initial  of  the  oriental  chapter. 
Certainly  it  reads  like  its  headings-camels,  moeqnea, 
bazaars,  turbans,  baths,  and  chibouques:  and  the 
whole  East  rows  out  to  you,  in  the  turbaned  and 
fluttering-robed  rascal  who  ofliciates  as  your  pilot 
and  moors  you  in  the  shadow  of  palms  under  the 
pacha*s  garden.  Malign  Alexandria  no  more, 
although  you  do  have  your  choice  of  eamela  or 
omnibuses  to  go  to  your  hotel,  for  when  you  are 
there  and  trying  to  dine,  the  wild-eyed  Bedoneen 
who  serves  you,  will  send  you  deep  mto  the  desert  by 
mas<jueradiiig  costume  and  his  eager,  restless  eye, 
looking  as  if  he  would  momently  spring  through  &e 
window,  and  plunge  into  the  desert  deptha  These 
Bedoueen  or  Arab  servants  are  like  steeds  of  the 
sun  for  carriage  horsea  They  fly,  girt  with  wild 
fascination,  for  what  will  they  do  next? 

As  you  donkey  out  of  Alexandria  to  Pompey's 
Pillar,  yon  will  pass  a  beautiful  garden  of  palms, 
and  by  sunset  nothing  is  so  natural  as  to  eee  only 
those  treee^  Yet  the  fascination  is  lasting.  The 
poetry  of  the  first  exiles  you  saw,  does  not  perish 
m  the  presence  of  the  nation,  for  those  exiles  stood 
beckoning  like  angels  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  sor- 
rowfully ushering  you  into  the  glory  whence  them- 
selves were  outcasts  for  ever : — and  as  you  curiously 
looked  in  passing,  you  could  not  believe  that  their 
song  was  truth,  and  that  the  many  would  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  one. 

Thenceforward,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  palms  are 
perpetual.  They  are  the  only  foliage  of  the  Nile, 
for  we  will  not  harm  the  modesty  of  a  few  Mimosas 
and  Sycamores  by  foolish  claima  They  are  the 
shade  of  the  mud  villages,  marking  their  site  in  the 
landfcoipe,  so  that  the  groups  of  palms  are  the 
number  of  villages.  They  fringe  the  shore  and  the 
horizon.  The  sun  sets  golden  behind  them,  and 
birds  sit  swinging  upon  their  boughs  and  float 
glorious  among  their  trunks ;  on  the  eround  beneath 
are  flowers ;  the  sugar-cane  is  not  harmed  by  the 
ghostly  shade  nor  the  tobacco,  and  the  yellow 
lowers  of  the  cotton-plant  star  its  dusk  at  evening. 
The  children  play  under  them,  and  the  old  men 
crone  and  smoke,  the  donkeys  graze,  the  surly  bison 
and  the  conceited  camels  repose.  The  old  Bible 
pictures  are  ceaselessly  painted,  but  with  softer, 
clearer  colors  than  in  the  venerable  book. 

The  palm-grove  is  always  enchanted.  If  it  stretch 
inland  too  alluringly,  and  yon  run  ashore  to  stand 
under  the  bending  Doughs  to  share  the  peace  of  the 
doves  swinging  in  the  golden  twib'^ht,  and  to  make 
yourself  feel  more  scripturally,  at  least  to  surround 
yourself  with  sacred  emblems,  having  small  other 
hope  of  a  share  in  the  beauty  of  holinesi — ^yet  yoa 
will  never  reach  the  grove.  You  will  gain  the 
trees,  but  it  is  not  the  grove  you  fancied — ^that 
golden  gloom  will  never  be  gained — ^it  is  an  endless 
£1  Dorado  gleaming  along  these  shores.  The 
separate  columnar  trunks  ray  out  in  foliage  above, 
but  there  is  no  shade  of  a  grove,  no  privacy  of  a 
wood,  except^  indeed,  at  sunset, 
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A  piincr  of  etorlou  light 
Euh  UDglo  tree  hu  a  little  ilixle  that  the  mius 
■tuiding  at  iride  «ase  can  aever  create  the  shuJy 
■olitude.  without  which  there  i>  no  grore. 

But  the  ejre  nerer  veariea  oC  palms  more  than  the 
ear  of  aingiDS  birda.  Solitnry  uity  atood  upon  the 
MUid.  or  upon  the  level,  fertile  land  ■□  groupa,  with 
a  grace  and  dignity  that  no  tree  earpasaei.  Very 
Boon  the  eje  beholds  la  their  forma  tiie  original 
type  of  the  columns  which  it  will  afterward  admire 
b  the  temples.  Almoet  the  first  palm  is  architectu- 
rally 8Ugj(esti»e,  even  in  those  Weetern  gardena — 
bnt  to  artists  living  among  them  and  seeing  only 
them!  Uan's  hands  are  not  delicate  in  the  early 
ages,  and  the  foantain  fuirnees  of  the  palms  is  not 
very  flowingly  foahioned  in  the  capitals,  but  in  the 
flowery  perfection  of  tha  Forth r-non  the  palm 
triumphs.  The  forms  of  those  columns  camoVrora 
Egypt,  and  that  wliich  was  the  aospicion  of  the 
earlier  workers,  was  the  success  of  more  delicate 
designing.  So  is  the  palm  inwound  Willi  onr  art 
and  poeti^  and  reli^on,  and  of  all  trees  Would  the 
Howjidji  be  a  palm,  wide-waving  peace  and  plenty, 
•ad  feeling  u  kin  to  the  Parthenon  and  Raphael's 
pictures. 

'<  FBAtlCIS  PABKiCAM. 

Feasoib  pAKKMAN.theBon  of  anesteomed  olergy- 
msn  of  the  same  name,  vsa  born  in  BostuD  on  the 
witeenth  of  September,  1823.  Afler  completing 
his  oulle^te  cuurM  at  narvord  in  1844,  he  maile 
s  lour  aoroas  the  Prairies,  the  results  of  which 
were  giTentothepablicinaseries  of  papers,  Th« 
Oregoit  Trail,  published  in  tho  Eniokerbocker 
Magazine,  and  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume 
;  with  the  title,  S-'xtehci  of  Prairie  and  Soety 
Mimnlain  Lift. 


^^<^ 


^ 


A 


Mr.  Parfanannextoocnpied  himself  with  histo- 
rical oomporition.  familiar  with  actual  Indian 
life  on  and  beyond  the  frontier,  he  naturally 
turned  his  attention  to  the  many  pictareune 
scenes  of  a  similar  charaoter  in  onr  annals.  He 
selected  a  anl^eot  of  limited  soope,  and  on  com- 
parativdy  Tirgin  gronnd. 

The  Mitttry  (if  tht  Cotupirat^  tfPoTUiae,  and 


tie  War  of  (he  North  Ameriem  Triiei  cgiintt 
the'Enghth  Colon' e*  after  the  Conquest  of  Canida, 
appeared  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1851.  The  work 
attracted  attention  by  its  individuality  of  sub- 
ject, respect  by  its  evidences  of  thorough  invesii- 
sntion,  and  popnlarity  by  its  literary  merits. 
Mr.  Parkman  at  once  attained  a  foremost  rank  as 
a  historian.  Hi*  volume  i*  written  in  a  clear, 
animated  tone,  ^viiig  in  its  pages  due  promi- 
nence to  ttje  picturusque  scenery  as  well  as  ttie 
draiuatio  action  of  its  topic. 

Mr.  Pnrkriian  is  at  present  oonnpied  in  the 
preparation  of  aHistory  of  French  Discovery  and 
Colonization  in  North  America,  a  subject  well 
ad:i2>ti;d  to  his  powers. 


TVe  turn  to  a  r^on  of  which,  ai  yet.  we  have 
Canght  but  transient  glimpses ;    a  region  which  to 

the  mountain  strongholds  of  the  Apaches,  or  tlie 
wastes  of  farthest  Or^on.  The  country  of  tfae  Illi- 
nois was  chiefly  embraced  within  the  bomidaries  of 
the  state  which  now  retains  the  nama.  Thitherward. 
from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north,  three  mighty 
riven  rolled  their  tributary  waters ;  white  countless 
smaller  Mrcams — smaller  oaly  in  comparison — tra- 
vened  the  laud  with  a  watery  network,  imprcgnnting 
the  warm  soil  with  cTuberant  feenndity.  From  the 
eastward,  tba  Uhio — La  Belie  Riviore— pursued  its 
windings  for  more  than  a  thousand  milco.  The 
A^ssisBippi  descended  from  the  distjint  north;  while 
from  its  fountains  in  the  west,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  the  Missouri  poured  its  torrent  towards  the 

lees  even  now,  except  by  the  adventurous  footfitep 
of  the  trapper,~nurtured  amid  the  howling  of 
beasts  and  the  war-cries  of  savages,  never  silent  in 
that  wildemeBB, — it  holds  its  angry  course  through 
sun-ecorched  deserts,  among  towers  and  palaces,  the 
architecture  of  no  hnman  hand,  among  loJges  of 
barbarian  hordes,  and  herds  of  bison  blackening  the 
prairie  to  the  horiion.  Fierce,  reckless,  headstrong, 
.exulting  in  its  tumultuona  force,  it  plays  a  thousand 
freaks  of  wanton  power ;  bearing  away  forests  from 
it«  shores,  and  planting  them,  with  rooti  uppermoat, 
in  its  quicksands ;  sweeping  olT  islands,  and  rebuild- 
ing them-,  frotliing  and  raging  in  foam  and  whirl- 
pool, and,  again,  gliding  with  dwindled  current 
along  its  sau'ly  ehannsL  At  length,  dark  with  Un- 
curbed fury,  it  pours  its  muddy  tide  into  the  relu<- 
tant  Mississippi  That  m^estio  river,  drawing  life 
fnim  the  pure  fonntaina  of  the  north,  wandering 
among  emerald  prairies  and  wood-crowned  bluBs, 
loies  all  its  earlier  charm  with  this  aahallowed 
union.  At  first,  it  shrinlcs,  as  with  repugnance,  and 
along  the  same  channel  the  two  streams  now  side  by 
side,  with  unmingled  waters.     But  the   disturbing 

Ewer  prevails  at  length ;  and  the  united  torrent 
in  onward  ia  its  might,  boiling  up  from  the 
bottom,  whirling  in  many  a  vortex,  flooding  its 
shores  with  a  m^ign  deluge  fraught  with  pestilence 
and  fever,  and  burying  forests  in  its  depths  to  iosuare 
the  heudleM  voyager.  Migbtieat  among  rivers,  it  is 
the  coonecticg  hnk  of  adverse  cUmatea  and  con- 
trasted races ;  and  while  at  its  northern  source  the 
fur-clad  Indian  shivers  in  the  cold, — where  itminslee 
with  the  ocean,  the  growth  of  the  tropics  spnnga 
along  its  banks,  and  the  panting  negro  cools  bit 
limbs  in  ita  refreshing  waters. 

To  these  great  rivers  and  their  tribntai^  streams 
the  coDQtry  of  the  Illinois  Owed  its  wealth,  its  gnny 
prairies,  and  the  stately  woods  that  flourished  on  its 
deep,  rich  soil.    Tbi*  prolifio  land  teoned  witli  life. 
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It  was  ft  LTintei's  paradise  Deer  ^raied  on  ito 
roeadoTTB.  The  elk  trooped  in  hords,  like  Bqundrons 
of  cavalry.  In  tlie  still  mornii.g,  one  might  near  the 
elatter  of  their  antlers  for  half  a  mile  over  the  dewy 
prairie.  Conntleas  bison  roamed  the  pUuns,  filing  in 
graye  procession  to  drink  at  the  rivers,  plunging  nnd 
snorting  among  the  rapids  and  qnifksnnds,  rolling 
their  huge  bulk  on  the  grass,  or  rushing  upon  ca'-U 
other  in  hot  encounter,  like  champions  under  shield. 
The  wildcat  glared  from  the  thicket;  the  raccoon 
thrust  his  fnrry  countenance  from  the  hollow  tree, 
and  the  opossum  swung,  head  do wii wards,  from  tlio 
overhanging  bough. 

With  the  opening  spring,  when  the  forests  arc 
budding  into  leaf,  ana  the  prairies  gemmed  witli 
flowers;  when  a  warm,  fiunt  haze  rests  upon  the 
landscape — ^then  heart  and  senses  are  in  thralled 
with  luxurious  beauty.  The  shrubs  and  wild  fruit- 
trees,  flashed  with  pale  red  blossoms,  and  tlie  small 
olustering  flowers  of  grape-vines,  which  choke  the 
gi^ntic  trees  with  Laocoon  writhings,  fill  the  forest 
with  their  rich  perfume.  A  few  days  later,  and  a 
cloud  of  venlure  overshadows  the  land,  while  birds 
innumerable  sing  beneath  its  canopy,  and  brighten 
its  shades  with  their  glancing  huei>w 

Yet  this  western  paradise  is  not  free  from  the 
curse  of  Adam.  The  beneficent  sun,  which  kindles 
into  life  so  many  forms  of  loveliness  and  beauty, 
fails  not  to  engender  venom  and  death  from  the  rank 
slime  of  pestilential  swamp  and  mnrsh.  In  some 
stagnant  pool,  buried  in  the  jungle-like  depths  of  the 
forest,  where  the  hot  and  lifeless  water  reeks  with 
exhalations,  the  water-snake  basks  by  the  margin,  or 
winds  his  checkered  length  of  loathsome  beauty 
across  the  sleepy  surface.  From  ben'eath  the  rotten 
carcass  of  some  fallen  tree,  the  moccason  thrusts  out 
his  broad  flat  head,  ready  to  dart  on  the  intruder. 
On  the  dry,  sun-scorched  prairie,  the  rattlesnake,  a 
more  generous  enemy,  reposes  in  his  spiral  coil. 
He  scorns  to  shun  the  eye  of  day,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  honor  accorded  to  his  name  oy  the  warlike  race, 
who,  jointly  with  him,  clnim  lordship  over  the  land. 
But  some  intrusive  footstep  awakes  him  from  his 
slumbers.  His  neck  is  arched ;  the  white  fangs 
gleam  in  his  distended  jaws;  his  small  eyes  dart  rays 
of  unutterable  fiercene:^s;  and  his  rattles,  invisible 
wilh  their  quick  vibration,  ring  the  sharp  waruiug 
which  no  man  will  rashly  contemn. 

The  land  thus  prodigal  of  |^d  and  evil,  so  remote 
from  the  sea,  b(>  primitive  in  its  aspect,  might  well  be 
deemed  an  undiscovered  region,  ignorant  of  Euro- 
pean arts ;  yet  it  may  boast  a  colonization  as  old  as 
that  of  many  a  spot  to  which  are  accorded  the  scanty 
honors  of  an  American  antiquity.  The  earliest 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  in  1681 ;  the 
first  occupation  of  the  Illinois  todk*p]4K^e  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  La  Salle  may  be  called  the  father  of^he 
colony.  That  remarkable  man  entered  the  country 
with  a  handful  of  followers,  bent  on  his  grand 
scheme  of  Mississippi  discovery.  A  legion  of  enemies 
rose  in  his  path ;  but  neither  delay,  disappointment, 
sickness,  famine,  open  force,  nor  secret  conspiracy, 
could  bend  his  soul  of  iron.  Disasters  accumulated 
upon  him.  He  flung  them  off,  and  still  pressed  for- 
ward to  his  object  His  victorious  eneigy  bore  all 
before  it,  but  the  success  on  which  he  had  staked  his 
life  served  only  to  entail  fresh  calamity,  and  an  un- 
timely death ;  and  his  beet  reward  is,  that  his  name 
stands  forth  in  history  im  imperishable  monument  of 
heroic  constancy.  When  on  his  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  year  1680,  La  Salle  built  a  fort  in  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  and,  on  his  return  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river,  some  of  his  followers 
remained,  and  established  themselves  near  the  spot 
Heroes  of  another  stamp  took  up  the  work  which 


the  daring  Norman  had  begun.  Jesuit  misstonariea, 
amocg  the  best  and  purest  of  their  order,  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sools,  and  the  gaining 
of  an  immortal  crown,  here  toiled  and  snfiered,  with 
a  self-sacrificing  devotion  whieh  extorts  a  tribute  of 
admiration  even  from  sectarian  bigotry.  While  the 
colder  apostles  of  Protestantism  labored  upon  tiia 
outskirts  of  heathendom,  these  champions  of  the 
cross,  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army  of  Rome,  pierced 
to  the  heart  of  its  dark  and  dreary  domain,  confront- 
ing death  at  every  step,  and  well  repaid  for  all, 
could  they  but  spnnkle  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the 
forehead  of  a  dying  child,  or  hang  a  gilded  crucifix 
round  the  neck  of  some  warrior,  pleased  with  the 
glittering  trinket  With  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  black  robe  <^  the  Jesuit  was 
known  in  every  village  of  the  Illinois.  Defying  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  the  malice  of  his  emiesaries,  the 
Indian  sorcerers,  expoMd  to  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
and  every  casuidty  of  forest  life,  they  followed  their 
wandering  proselytes  to  war  and  to  the  chase ;  now 
wading  through  morasses,  now  drngging  canoes  over 
rapids  and  sand-bars;  now  scorched  with  heat  of 
the  sweltering  prainc,  and  now  shivering  houseless 
in  the  blasts  of  January.  At  Kaskaslda  and  Cahoki* 
they  established  missions,  and  built  frail  churches 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  fit  emblems  of  their  own 
transient  and  futile  laborsw  Morning  and  evening, 
the  savoffe  worshippers  song  praises  to  the  Virgin, 
and  knelt  in  supplication  before  the  shrine  of  St 
Joseph. 

Soldiers  and  fur-traders  followed  where  these 
pioneers  of  the  church  had  led  the  way.  Forts  were 
Duilt  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  cabins  of  settlers  clustered  about  the  mission- 
houses.  The  new  colonists,  emigrants  from  Canada 
or  disbanded  soldiers  of  French  regiments,  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  settlers  of  Detroit^  or  the 
primitive  people  of  Acadia,  whose  simple  life  poetry 
nas  chosen  as  an  appropriate  theme.  The  Creole  of 
the  Illinois,  contented,  light-hearted,  and  thriftless, 
by  no  means  fulfilled  the-  injunction  to  increase  and 
multiply,  and  tlie  colony  languished  in  spite  of  the 
fertile  soiL  The  peopfe  lalxjred  long  enough  to 
gain  a  bare  subsistence  for  each  passing  day,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  their  time  in  ilauciig  and  merry- 
making, smoking,  gossiping,  and  hunting.  Their 
native  gayety  was  irrepresable,  and  they  found 
means  to  stimulate  it  with  wine  made  from  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  grape-vines.  Thus  ^ey  passed  their 
days,  at  peace  with  themselves,  hand  and  glove  with 
their  Inoian  neighbors,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  world 
beside.  Money  was  scarcely  known  among  them. 
Skins  and  furs  were  the  prevailing  currency,  and  in 
every  village  a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  held  in 
common.  The  military  commandant,  whose  station 
was  at  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  Mississippi,  ruled  the 
colony  with  a  sway  absolute  as  that  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  ju(?gea  civil  and  criminal  cases  without 
right  of  appeal  Tet  his  ()ower  was  exercised  in  a 
patriarchal  spirit,  and  he  usually  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Many  years 
later,  when,  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Illinois  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  the  perplexed  inhabitants,  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  complicated  machinery  of  republican- 
ism, begged  to  be  delivered  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  self-government,  and  to  bo  once  more  aab- 
jected  to  a  military  commandant 
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diverted  from  the  profession  by  a  taste  for  mecha- 
nioal  ingenQllies,  and  has  mainly  oocupied  himself 
as  an  inventor  or  machinist  A  spirited  poem 
from  his  pen,  The  Railroad  Lyrie^  is  an  eloquent 
expression  of  these  tastes. 


Having  oontribnted  various  poems  to  Sartain^s 
Magazine,  the  International,  andPutnam^s  Kontli- 
ly,  in  1856  he  published  a  collection  from  thetn 
at  Hartford.  The  longest  of  these  is  devoted  to 
that  old  favorite  theme  of  the  Muse,  the  desertion 
of  Ariadne  by  Theseus.  Others  are  patriotic, 
celebrating  General  Putnam,  Nathan  Hale,  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Still  another  class  is  on  familiar 
topics,  in  a  light  sportive  style.  The  following, 
in  a  quaint  vein  of  morality,  is  among  the  most 
sncc^sfuL 

WHAT  n  THX  VBB? 

I  BftTT  a  man,  by  some  accounted  wifle, 

For  some  things  said  and  done  before  their  eyes, 

Quite  overcast,  and  in  a  restless  mose. 

Pacing  a  path  about, 

And  often  giving  out : 
"What  is  the  use?" 

Tlien  I,  with  true  respect:  What  meanest  thou 
By  those  strange  words,  and  that  unsettled  brow  t 
Health,  wealth,  the  &ir  esteem  of  ample  views. 

To  these  things  thou  art  born. 

But  he  OS  one  forlorn : 
"  What  is  the  use  t 

"  I  have  surveyed  the  sages  and  their  books, 
Mao,  and  the  natural  world  of  woods  and  brooks, 
Seeldng  that  perfect  good  that  I  would  choose; 
But  find  no  perfect  good, 
Settled  and  understood. 
What  is  the  use  f 

"  life,  in  a  poise,  hangs  trembling  on  the  beam. 
Even  in  a  breath  bounding  to  each  extreme 
Of  joy  and  sorrow ;  therefore  I  refuse 
All  beaten  ways  of  bliss. 
And  only  answer  this : 
What  is  the  use  t 

The  hoodwinked  world  is  seeking  happiness. 
Which  way  \ '    they  cry,  *  here  V   *  no  I'  '.there  f ' 

*  who  ean  gueee  f  * 
And  so  they  g^pe,  and  grope,  and  grope,  and 
cruise 
On,  on,  till  life  is  lost. 
At  blindman's  with  a  ghost 
What  is  the  uset 

Love  first,  with  most,  then  wealth,  distinction, 

fame. 
Quicken  the  blood  and  spirit  on  the  game. 
Some  try  them  all,  and  all  alike  accuse — 
*  Inave  been  all,'  said  one, 
'  And  find  that  all  is  none.' 
What  is  the  use? 

'  In  woman's  love  we  sweetly  are  undone ; 
Willing  to  attract,  but  haraer  to  be  won. 
Harder  to  keep,  is  she  whose  love  we  choose. 

Loves  are  Uke  flowers  that  grow 

Li  soils  on  fire  below. 
What  is  the  use  t 

'  Some  pray  for  wealth,  and  seem  to  pra^  aright : 
They  heap  until  themselves  are  out  of  sight ; 
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Yet  stand,  in  charities,  not  over  shoes. 
And  ask  of  tlieir  old  age, 
As  an  old. ledger  page, 
What  is  the  uset 

"Some  covet  honors,  and  they  have  their  choice. 
Are  dogged  with  tuners  and  the  popular  voice  ; 
They  ride  a  wind — it  drops  theub— and  they  bruise  •, 
Or,  if  sustained,  they  sigh  : 
'  That  other  is  more  high.' 
What  is  the  user 

'  Some  try  for  fieune — ^the  merest  chance  of  things 
That  mortal  hope  can  wi'eak  towards  the  wings 
Of  soaring  Time — ^they  win,  perhaps,  or  lose — 
Who  knows!    Not  he,  who,  dead. 
Laurels  a  marble  head. 
What  is  the  uset 

"  The  strife  for  fame  and  the  high  praise  of  power. 
Is  as  a  man,  who,  panting  up  a  tower. 
Bears  a  great  stone,  then,  straining  all  his  thews, 
Heaves  it,  and  sees  it  make 
A  splashing  in  a  lake. 
What  is  the  use  \ 

**  Fame  is  the  spnr  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights,  and  hve  laborious  daya 
Thus  the  great  lords  of  spiritual  fame  amuse 
Their  souls,,  and  thiak  it  good 
To  eat  of  angels'  food. 
What  is  the  use  t 

"They  eat  their  fill,  and  they  are  filled  with  wind. 
They  do  the  noble  works  of  noble  mind. 
Repute,  and  often  bread,  the  world  refuse. 
They  go  unto  their  place, 
The  greatest  of  the  race. 
What  is  the  uset 

"  Should  some  new  star,  in  the  fair  evening  sky 
Kindle  a  blaze,  startling  so  keen  an  eye 
Of  flamings  eminent,  athwart  the  dews, 
Our  thoughts  would  say :  No  doubt 
That  star  will  soon  burn  out 
What  is  the  use? 

"  Wholl  care  for  me,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone! 
Not  many  now,  and  surely,  soon,  not  one ; 
And  should  I  sing  like  an  immortal  Muse, 
Men,  if  they  read  the  line. 
Read  for  their  good,  not  mine ; 
What  is  the  uset 
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"  And  song,  if  passable,  is  doomed  to  _ 
Common,  thouffh  sweet  as  the  new-scythed  grassi 
Of  human  deeds  and  thoughts  Time  bears  no  news. 
That,  flying,  he  can  lack, 
Else  they  would  break  his  back, 
What  is  the  uset 

"  Spirit  of  Beauty  I     Breath  of  golden  lyres  t 
Perpetual  tremble  of  immortal  wires! 
Divmely  torturing  rapture  of  the  Muse  I 
Conspicuous  wretchedness  t 
Thou  starry,  sole  success  I — 
What  is  the  use  I 

"  Doth  not  all  struggle  tell,  upon  its  brow, 
That  he  who  makes  it  is  not  easy  now, 
But  hopes  to  be  t  Vain  hope  that  dost  abuse  t 
Coouetting  with  thine  eyes^ 
Ana  fooling  him  who  sighs. 
What  is  the  uset 

"  Go  pry  the  lintels  of  the  pyramids', 
Lift  the  old  king's  mysterious  coffin  lida^ 
This  dust  was  theirs  whose  names  these  stones 
confuse, 
These  mighty  monuments 
Of  mighty  mscontenta 
What  is  the  uset 
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"  Did  not  h6  nun  it  all,  whose  Gate  of  Peerls 
Blazed  royal  Ophip,  Tyre,  and  Syrian  girb — 
The  great,  wise,  famooa  monarch  of  the  Jews  f 
Though  rolled  in  grandeur  yaat, 
He  said  of  all,  at  last: 
What  is  the  use  t 

"  O !  bat  to  take,  of  life,  the  natural  good. 
Even  as  a  hermit  eaverned  in  a  wood. 
More  sweetly  fills  my  sobereuited  yiews. 
Than  sweating  to  attain 
Any  loxurious  pain. 
What  is  the  usef 

**  Give  me  a  hermit's  life,  without  his  beads — 
His  lautem-jawed  and  moral-mouthing  creeds ; 
Systems  and  creeds  the  natural  heart  abuse. 
What  need  of  any  Book, 
Or  spiritual  crook  t 
What  is  the  use  t 

*'  I  lore,  and  God  is  love ;  and  I  behold 
Man,  Nature,  God,  one  triple  chain  of  gold — 
Nature  in  all  sole  Oracle  and  Muse. 
What  should  I  seek,  at  all. 
More  than  is  natural  t 
What  is  the  use!" 


Seeing  this  man  so  heathenly  inclined— > 
So  wilted  in  the  mood  of  a  good  mind, 
I  felt  a  kind  of  heat  of  earnest  thought; 

And  studying  in  reply, 

Answered  him,  eye  to  eye : — 

Thou  dost  amaze  me  that  thou  dost  mistake 
The  wandering  rivers  for  the  fountain  lake. 
What  is  the  end  of  living  t — ^happiness  8— 

An  end  that  none  attain, 

Argues  a  purpose  vain. 

Plainly,  this  world  is  not  a  scope  for  bliss, 

But  duty.     Tet  we  see  not  all  that  is. 

Or  may  be,  some  day,  if  we  love  the  light 

'What  man  is,  in  desires. 

Whispers  where  man  aspirea 

But  what  and  where  are  wef — what  now— to- 
day? 
Souls  on  a  ^lobe  that  spin  our  lives  away— 
A  multitudinous  world,  where  Heaven  and  Hell, 

Strangely  in  battle  met, 

Their  gonfalons  have  set. 

Dust  though  we  are,  and  shall  return  to  dust, 
Tet  being  bom  to  battles,  fight  we  must ; 
Under  which  ensign  is  our  only  ehoioe. 

We  know  to  wage  our  best» 

God  only  knows  the  rest 

Then  since  we  see  about  us  sin  and  dole. 

And  some  things  good,  why  not,  with  hand  and  soul 

Wrestle  and  succor  out  of  wrong  and  sorrow^ 

Grasping  the  swords  of  striie. 

Making  the  most  of  life  t 

Tea,  all  that  we  can  wield  is  worth  the  end. 
If  sought  as  Grod's  and  man's  most  loyal  friend. 
Naked  we  come  into  the  world,  and  take 

Weapons  of  various  skill — 

Let  us  not  use  them  ilL 

As  for  the  creeds.  Nature  is  dark  at  best ; 
And  darker  still  is  the  deep  human  breast 
Therefore  consider  well  of  creeds  and  Boob), 

licst  thou  mayst  somewhat  £ul 

Of  things  beyond  the  veil. 

Nature  was  dark  to  the  dim  starry  age 
Of  wistful  Job ;  and  that  Athenian  sage, 
Pensive  in  piteous  thought  of  Faith's  cUstress ; 
For  stul  she  cried  with  tears: 
"  More  light,  ye  crystal  spheres  I** 


Bnt  rouse  thee,  man  I  Shake  off  this  faidaoosdeathl 
Be  man  I  Stand  up !  Draw  in  a  mighty  breath  I 
This  worid  has  ^uite  enough  emasculate  hands^ 

Dallying  with  doubt  and  sin. 

Come— here  is  work — ^beginl 

Gome,  here  is  work — and  a  rank  field— begin. 

Put  thou  thine  edge  to  the  great  weeds  of  sin  ; 

So  shalt  thou  find  the  use  of  life,  and  see 
Thy  Lord,  at  set  of  sun, 
Approach  and  say :  "  Well  done  t" 

This  at  the  last :    They  clutch  the  sapless  fruit. 
Ashes  and  dust  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who  suit 
Their  course  of  life  to  compass  happiness; 

But  be  it  understood 

That,  to  be  greatly  good. 
All  is  the  use. 
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Was  bom  at  Newbnryport,  Massachnsetts,  ia 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  college, 
where  be  received  his  degree  in  1843,  and  has 
since  resided  in  his  native  place,  engaged  in  the 
buisness  of  a  droggist  A  man  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, he  has  pursaed  poetry  and  literature  as 
the  ornaments  of  life.  His  occasional  venes,  on 
simple  heartfelt  themes,  are  trnthftal  in  ezpressioa 
and  sentiment,  and  happy  in  poetic  execution. 
He  has  pablished  also  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man poets. 

BOBor's  ooia  I 

From  the  elm^tree's  topmost  bough. 
Hark!  the  Robin's  early  song  I 

Telling  one  and  aU  that  now 
Merry  spring-time  hastes  along ; 

Welcome  tidings  thou  dost  bring, 

Little  harbinger  of  spring, 

Robm's  come ! 

Of  the  winter  we  are  weary. 

Weary  of  its  frost  and  snow, 
Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheeiy. 

And  the  brooklet's  gurgling  flow ; 
Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 
The  reveille  of  the  spring. 

Robm*s  oome  I 

Ring  it  out  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowers. 

Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again. 
Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers  I 

Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill. 

Wake  the  yellow  daffodil ! 

Robin's  come ! 

Then  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore. 
Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young. 

Close  beside  our  cottage  door, 
In  the  woodbine  leaves  among ; 

Hurt  or  harm  thou  need'st  not  fear. 

Nothing  rude  shall  venture  near. 

Robin's  come  1 

Swinging  still  o'er  yonder  lane, 

Robin  answers  merrily ; 
Ravished  by  the  sweet  refi«in, 

Alice  claps  her  hands  in  glee. 
Galling  from  the  open  door, 
With  her  soft  voice,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Robin's  come  I 

WRAT  SATIH  THB  rOUlTXAZH  t 

What  saith  the  Fountain, 

Hid  in  the  glade, 
Where  the  tau  mountain 

Throweth  its  shade  f 
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"  Deep  in  my  wtAen,  reflected  Mrene^ 
All  tne  soft  beauty  of  heaven  is  seen ; 
Hiub  let  thy  boeom  from  wildpaaeions  free 
Ever  the  mirror  of  purity  be  r 

What  saith  the  Streamlet, 

Flowing  «o  bright, 
Clear  as  a  beamlet 
OfnlTery  light? 
"Morninff  and  eyening  still  floating  along, 
Upward  for  ever  aacendeth  my  song ; 
Be  thoa  contented,  whatever  may  befal, 
Cheerfnl  in  knowing  that  God  is  o'er  alL" 

What  saith  the  River, 

Majestic  in  flow, 
Moving  for  ever 
Calmly  and  slow  f 
Over  my  surface  the  great  vessels  glide, 
Ooean-ward  borne  by  my  strong  heaving  tide ; 
Work  thou  too,  brother,  life  vanisheth  fast, 
Labor  unceasing,  rest  cometh  at  last." 

What  saith  the  Ocean, 
Boundless  as  night ; 
Tumultuous  in  motion, 
Resistless  in  might  t 
Fountain  to  streamlet,  streamlet  to  river. 
All  in  my  bosom  commingle  for  ever ; 
Mominff  to  noontide  and  noontide  to  night, 
Soon  will  Eternity  veil  thee  from  sight 
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TBI  WDVDOW  PAVaS  AT  BBAITDOH.* 

As  within  the  old  mansion  the  holiday  throng 

re-aasemblee  in  beauty  and  grace, 
And  some  eye  looking  out  of  the  window,  by  chance, 

these  memorial  records  may  trace- 
How  the  past,  like  a  swift-coming  haze  from  the  sea, 

in  an  instant,  surrounds  us  once  more. 
While  the  shadowy  figures  of  those  we  have  loved, 

all  distinctly  are  seen  on  the  shore  I 

*  Upon  tba  window  pMies  at  Brandon,  on  James  Blver,  are 
iosorlbod  the  names,  ont  with  a  diamond  rins,  of  maoy  of 
ttaoee  who  have  oomposed  the  Christmas  and  Mav  parties  of 
that  hospitable  mansion  la  years  gone  by. 


Through  the  vista  of  years,  stretohing  dimly  away, 

we  but  look,  and  a  vision  behold--- 
Like  some  magical  picture  the  sunset  reveals  with 

its  colors  of  crimson  and  gold — 
All  suffused  with  the  glow  of  the  hearth's  mddv 

blaze,  from  beneath  the  gay  '*  mistletoe  bough,"^* 
There  are  faces  that  break  into  smiles  as  divinely  as 

any  that  beam  on  us  now. 

While  the  Old  Year  departing  strides  ghost-like 

along  o'er  the  hills  that  are  dark  with  the 
storm. 
To  the  New  the  brave  beaker  is  filled  to  the  brim, 

and  the  play  of  affection  is  warm : 
Look  once  more — as  the  garlanded  Spring  re-appears, 

in  her  footsteps  we  welcome  a  train 
Of  fjEtir  women,  wnose  eyes  are  as  bright  as  the  gem 

that  has  cut  their  dear  names  on  the  pane. 

From  the  canvas  of  Vandyke  and  Eneller  that  hangs 

on  the  old-fashioned  wainscoted  wall. 
Stately  ladies,  the  favored  of  poets,  look  down  on 

the  guests  and  the  revel  and  aU ; 
But  their  beauty,  though  wedded  to  eloquent  verse, 

and  though  rendered  inunortal  by  Art, 
Tet  outshines  not  the  beauty  that  breathing  below, 

in  a  moment  takes  captive  the  heart 

Many  winters  have  since  frosted  over  these  panes 

with  the  tracery-work  of  the  rime, 
Many  Aprils  have  brought  back  the  birds  to  the 

lawn  from  some  far-away  tropical  clime — 
But  tlie  guests  of  the  season,  alas  f  where  are  they  f 

some  the  shores  of  the  stranger  have  trod. 
And  some  names  have  been  long  ago  carved  on  the 

stone,  where  they  sweetly  rest  under  the  sod. 

How  uncertain  the  record !  the  hand  of  a  child,  in 

its  innocent  sport,  unawares. 
May,  at  any  time,  lucklessly  shatter  the  pane,  and 

thus  cancel  the  story  it  bears : 
Still  a  portion,  at  least,  shall  uninjured  remain— 

unto  trustier  tableta  consigned — 
The  fond  names  that  survive  in  the  memory  of  friends 

who  yet  linger  a  season  behind. 

Recollect,  oh  young  soul,  with  ambition  inspired!— > 
let  the  moral  be  read  as  we'  pass — 

ReeoUect  the  illusory  tablets  of  fame  have  been  ever 
as  brittle  as  glass : 

Oh  then  be  not  content  with  the  name  there  inscrib- 
ed,— ^for  as  well  may  you  trace  it  in  dust, — 

But  resolve  to  record  it  wnere  long  it  shall  stand,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  the  just  I 

A  picnruk 

Across  the  narrow  dusty  street 

1  see  at  early  dawn, 
A  little  girl  with  glancing  feet. 

As  ague  as  the  mwn. 

An  hour  or  so  and  forth  she  goes, 
The  school  she  brightly  seeks, 

She  carries  in  her  hand  a  rose 
And  two  upon  her  cheeks. 

The  sun  mounts  up  the  torrid  sky — 

The  bell  for  dinner  rings — 
My  little  friend,  with  laughing  eye, 

Comes  gaily  back  and  sings. 

The  week  wears  off  and  Saturday, 

A  welcome  day,  I  ween, 
Qives  time  for  girlish  romp  and  play; 

How  glad  my  pet  is  seen  I 

But  Sunday — in  what  satins  great 

Does  she  not  then  appear  I 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  state 

Wore  no  such  pretty  gear. 
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I  savr  her  movt  along  the  Bule — 

Tlio  chancel  lustre*  burned  the  while^ 

Witli  bridal  ro«a  in  her  bur, 

Ohl  never  Memed  she  half  Ki  lair. 

A  TaMD\y  fomt  stood  by  her  side, 

We  kuew  him  worth;  Buch  a  bride ; 

And  prayen  vent  up  to  Ood  abore 

To  bless  them  with  immortal  love. 

The  TOT  iFos  Mud.    I  hnov  not  yet 

Bnt  some  vers  filled  Tith  fond  regret: 

So  DiDch  a  part  of  ua  ehe  seemed 

To  loae  h«r  qnite  «e  bad  oot  dreamed. 

Like'the  *'  fair  liiei,"  loved,  cnreaaed, 

She  went  ii.lo  tbe  distant  weet, 

And  n-hile  one  heart  with  joy  flowed  o'er, 

Like  her  slie  saddeped  many  more. 

I^dy,  though  far  &om  childliood's  things 

Thy  gentle  spirit  folds  ita  wing, 

We  offer  now  for  him  oud  thee 

A  teaKul  Ben 
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Calaynet    Wliat   would'st    thou,  Aldal — Cheer 

thee,  loTO,  bear  opl 
Doiia  AI4a.    Thy  lace  ii  dim,  I  esnnot  see  thine 


it;  they  are  mr  guiding  stare — 
ips  tJiua  blot'.cd  out  their  light  I 
Thoa  dost  forgive  me,  iovi^thoult  think  of  me  ( 
Thoult  not  speak  harshly,  wbcn  I'm  'neath  the 

earth  f 
Thoa^t  love  my  memory,  for  what  once  I  wast 
Calaynot.     Yes,  though  I  live  till  doom. 
2>ona  AUa.  Oliappinetel 

Come  aloser — this  thy  hand  I    Ilave  merry,  hesTesI 
Yes,  press  me  eloser — close — 1  do  not  feeL — 
Catoftioi.    0  Uod  of  mercy,  sparel 
Dona  Aida,  A  smmyday — 

Oh  \—{8lu/aint^) 

Catai/ne4.  Bettr  ber  in — I  am  us  calm  as 

Come  when  she  itakea — I  car.notsee  her  thus. 

[Seofwnt  Oiivaa  and  Bfrtanft,  hfcrfntj  DoR^  AlDA. 
Tis  bettvr  so ; — bat  (hen  tlie  thoughts  come  hack 
Of  the  yonng  brido  I  weloomed  at  tlie  gate. — 
I  kissed  her,  yes.  I  kissed  her — was  it  tberet 

ea,  1  kissed  her  there,  and  in  the  chapel — 

'    ■       '      '---italll 

,  Oliver— 
The    prieet,    tLc    hiidesiiioids,    grounumer. — every 

All  the  retainers  lliot  nronnd  ns  thronge.i. 
Smiling  fur  Joy,  with  ribands  in  their  cape. — 
And  shall  they  all,  all  follow  her  black  pall, 
Wilh  weeping  eyse  and  doleful,  sullen  wceJst 
For  they  ull  love  her:— Oh,  she  was  so  kind, 
So  kind  and  gentle,  when  they  stood  in  need  ; 
And  never  checked  them,  if  they  murmured  at  her. 
But  found  excuses  for  their  discontent — 
They'll  miss  her:  for  her  path  was  like  an  angel's, 
And  every  place  seemed  holier  where  she  came. 
Ah  me,  ah  mc  !  I  would  this  life  were  past  I 
Stay,  love,  watch  o'er  me;  I  vrill  join  thee  soon. 

So  quickly  gone  1  And  ere  I  said  forcwell  1 

rffuAo  (a  »•  door. 
(Rr^ifar  Ouvaa.) 
OlivtT.    My  lord— 
Calamot.        Yes,  yes,  she's  dead — 1  wiU  go  in. 

Oliver.     0,  dreadful  ending  to  a  fearfol  nighil 
This  shock  has  shattered  to  the  very  root 
The  strength  of  his  great  spirit     Houruful  nigbt  I 
And  what  will  day  bring  forth  I — but  wo  on  wa 
Ah,  deoth  may  rest  awhile,  and  hold  his  hand. 
Having  destroyed  this  woiidroos  paragon, 
Aud  sapped  a  mind,  whose  lightest  thought  was 

worth 
The  concentrated  being  of  a  herd. 
Vet  slmll  the  villain  live  who  wrought  this  wot- 
By  heaven  1  swear,  if  my  lord  kill  him  not, 
I.  thoDgh  a  scholar  and  unused  to  anna, 
VTill  himt  him  down — ay,  diould  he  oeatsa  the 

And  slay  bim  like  a  felon  I 
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If  this  is  Bin,  let  fiends  snap  at  my  tool. 
But  I  will  do  it  I    Lo,  where  comes  my  lord. 
Bent  down  and  withered,  like  a  broken  tree,      * 
Prostrate  with  too  mnch  bearing. 

{JU-Mter  Calatvos.) 

CalaynoM.  Oliyer, 

I  stole  to  see  her ;  not  a  soul  was  there. 
Save  an  old  crone  that  hummed  a  doleful  tune, 
And  winked  her  purblind  eyes,  o'errun  with  tears. 
O,  boy,  I  never  knew  I  loved  her  so  I 
I  held  my  breath,  and  ffnzed  into  her  fitce— 
Ah,  she  was  wondrous  fair.    She  seemed  to  me, 
Ju^  as  IVe  often  seen  her,  fast  asleep. 
When  from  my  studies  cautiously  Fve  stole. 
And  bent  above  her,  and  drank  up  her  breath, 
Sweet  as  a  sleeping  iiifanfs, — ^Then  perchance. 
Yet  in  her  sleep,  her  stjirry  e^es  would  ope, 
To  close  again  oehind  their  fnngy  clouds, 
Ere  I  caught  half  their  glory,    lliere's  no  breath. 
There's  not  a  perfume  on  her  withered  lips, 
Her  eyes  ope  not,  nor  ever  will  again. — 
But  tell  me  how  she  died. — She  suffered  not  f 

Oliver,    She  scarcely  woke  from  her  first  fainting 
here; 
Or  if  she  did,  she  gave  no  sign  nor  word. 
Awhile  she  muttered,  as  if  lost  in  prayer; 
Some  who  stood  close  thought  ouce  they  caught 

thy  name; 
But  grief  had  dulled  my  sense,  I  could  not  hear. 
Then  she  slid  gently  to  a  lethargy ; 
And  so  she  died — we  knew  not  when  she  went. 

Calajfnot,     Here  is  the  paper  wliich  oontains  her 
story: 
I  fSun  would  clear  her  name,  fain  think  her  wr^^ncr'^d. 

[Reada. 
O,  double-dealing  villain  I — Moor — ^bought  her  ! 
Impious  monster — false  beyond  belief! 
But  she  is  guiltless — hear'st  thou,  Oliver  f 
Nay,  read ;  I  cannot  move  thee  as  she  can. 

[OuvzB  reads. 
He  called  me  Moor. — ^Trne,  true,  I  did  her  wrong : 
The  sin  is  mine ;  I  should  have  told  her  that 
I  only  kept  it  back  to  save  her  pain ; 
I  feared  to  lose  respect  by  telling  her. 
I  see  how  he  oould  heighten  that  grave  wrong. 
And  spur  her  nigh  to  madness  with  his  taunta. 
She  fell,  was  senseless,  without  life  or  reason—- 
Why  tigers  spare  inanimated  forms — 
So  bore  her  ofi    Then  lie  on  lie — 0  base  I 
The  guilt  all  mine.     Why  did  I  hide  my  birth? 
Ah,  who  can  tell  how  soon  one  seed  of  sin. 
Which  we  short-sighted  mortals  think  destroyed. 
May  sprout  and  bear,  and  shake  its  noxious  ^uit 
Upon  our  heads,  when  we  ne'er  dream  of  ill; 
For  nought  that  is  can  ever  pass  away  I 

Oliver,    And  shall  this  villain  livet 

Calaynon,  No,  no,  by  heaven ! 

Those  fellows  on  the  wall  would  haunt  me  theiu — 
I  hear  your  voices,  men  of  crime  and  blood. 

Ring  in  mine  ears,  and  I  obey  the  calL 

T  [  fMtcfiM  a  woordfrom  ffia  vmU, 
How  precious  is  the  blaa    wliich  justice  wields, 
To  chasten  wrong,  or  set  n  wrong  to  right  I 

{DrcMM, 
Come  forth,  thou  minister  of  bloody  deeds, 
That  biased  a  comet  in  the  van  of  war. 
Presaging  death  to  man,  and  tears  to  earth. — 
Pale,  gleaming  tempter,  when  I  clutch  thee  thus. 
Thou,  of  thyself,  dost  plead  that  murder's  right. 
And  mak'st  me  half  brieve  it  luxury. 
Thy  horrid  edge  is  thirsting  for  man's  gore, 
And  thou  shalt  drink  it  from  the  point  to  hilt— 
To  horse,  to  horse !  the  warrior  blood  is  up ; 
The  tiger  spirit  of  my  warlike  race 
Bums  in  my  heart,  and  floods  my  kindling  veins. — 
Mount,  Oliver,  ere  pity's  hand  can  hide 


The  bloody  mist  that  floats  before  mine  eyes — 

To  horse,  to  horse  I  the  Moor  rides  forth  to  slay  1 

\XoBemd. 
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pers, while  he  was  making  a  tour  in  Europe  which 
he  projected.  lie  succeeded  in  his  object,  pro- 
curing from  Mr.  Chandler  of  the  Philadelphia 
United  States  Gazette,  and  from  Mr.  Patterson 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  an  advance  of  a 
hundred  dollars  for  letters  to  be  written  abroad, 
and  with  this,  in  addition  to  fortv  dollars  for 
some  poems  in  Graham's  Magazine,  he  started  on 
his  European  tour.  With  some  further  remit- 
tances from  hoDie  he  was  enabled  to  make  the 
tour  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France,  during  a  journey  of  two  years, 
his  expenses  for  the  time  being  but  five  hundred 
dollars.  How  this  was  accomplished  by  the  fru- 
gal pedestrian  was  told  in  his  account  of  the  tour 
on  his  return  in  184S,  when  he  published  his 
View»-a-Foot,  He  next  engaged  in  the  editing 
and  publication  of  a  newspaper  at  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  to  which  he  gave  his  labors  for  a  year  wit^ 
an  unprofitable  pecuniary  result.  At  the  close 
of  1847  he  came  to  New  York  to  prosecute  his 
career  of  authorship,  wrote  for  the  Literary  World, 
and  in  Febmary,  1848,  secured  a  position  as  a 
permanent  writer  for  the  Tribune,  shortly  after 
publishing  his  volume  of  poems,  Rhymet  of  Tror 
vel.  The  next  year  he  became  proprietor  of  a 
share  of  the  paper  and  one  of  its  associate  editors. 
His  literary  labors  have  been  sinoe  connected 
with  that  journal.  He  visited  California  in  1 849, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Mexico  in  1850,  writing 
letters  for  the  Tribune,  which  he  revised  and  col-  . 
lected  in  the  volumes,  M  Dorado^  or  Adventures  ^ 
in  the  Path  of  Empire.  In  the  summer  of  1851 
he  sot  out  on  a  protracted  tour  in  the  East,  leav- 
ing a  third  volume  of  poems  with  his  publisher, 
A  Book  of  Romanoes^  Lyrice^  and  Songs.  V 

;  In  this  new  journey  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  by 
I  way  of  England,  the  Khine,  Vienna,  and  Trieste, 
reaching  Cairo  early  in  November.  He  hnmedi- 
ately  proceeded  to  Central  Africa,  and  after  pas.<ing 
through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  and  Soudan,  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  ShiUook  negroes  on  the  White 
Nile,  reached  Cairo  again  in  April,  1852,  having 
made  a  journey  of  about  four  thousand  miles  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  He  then  made  the  tour  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  extending  his  journey  north- 
wards to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  and  thence  bv 
way  of  Tarsns,  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus,  Konieh 
(Iconium),  the  forests  of  Phrygia,  and  tho  Bil^y- 
nian  Olympus  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
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alMHit  the  middle  of  Jnly.  Afl«r  a  mooth's  stej  he 
Dsiled  for  Malta  and  Sioilj,  reaohing  ibe  foot  of 
Mount  ^tna  in  time  to  witnew  the  first  ontbreak 
of  the  eroptioii  of  IBSa.  Thence  he  paned  to 
Italy,  the  Tyrd,  Oennany,  and  En^and.  In  Oo- 
tober  he  took  a  new  departure  fWmi  En^and  for 
Gibraltar,  sofxA  a  monUi  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  proceeded  b;  the  overland  route  to  Bombay. 
He  Bet  oat  on  the  4th  of  Janoary,  18G8,  and  after 
a  Was  of  twenty-two  hnndred  nules  in  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of 
Febmary.     He  there  embarked  for  Hong  Kong, 


rican  legation,  and  aooompanied  the  _  ....__,__ 
lonel  Manihall,  Vt  Shanghai,  where  he  remained 
two  months.  On  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Per- 
ir'a  sqnadron  he  entered  the  naval  servioe  for 
the  porpoae  of  aooompanying  it  to  Japan.  lie 
left  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  after  Tinting  and  ez- 

e hiring  the  Loo  Choo  and  Bonin  Islnnda,  arrived 
1  the  bay  of  Tedo  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  ex- 
pedition to  which  he  was  attached,  remained  there 
nine  dayii,  engaged  with  the  ceremonials  of  deli- 
vering the  President's  letter,  and  then  retnmed 
to  Loo  Choo  and  China.  Taylor  then  spent  a 
month  in  Macao  and  Canton,  and  railed  for  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  September.  After  a  voyage 
of  one  hnndred  and  one  days,  dnring  which  the 
vessel  touched  at  Angler  in  Java,  and  St.  Helena, 
he  reached  New  York  on  the  SOtli  of  Deoeraber, 
1863,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  fonr 
months,  having  accomplished  upwards  of  fifty 
tbonsand  milea  of  travel.  His  letters,  describing 
the  journey,  were  all  this  while  published  in  the 
Tribnne,  In  their  enlarged  and  improved  form 
they  fhrnish  material  for  several  series  of  Tolnmea. 
The  characteristics  of  Hr.  Taylor's  writings  are, 
in  his  poema,  ease  of  eipreenon,  with  a  careful 
aeleotion  of  poetic  oi^iabilities,  a  full,  animated 
style,  with  a  growing  attention  to  art  and  conden- 
sation. His  prose  is  equable  and  clear,  in  the 
flowing  style;  the  nanative  of  a  genial,  health; 


ofaaerrer  of  the  manymaniierBof  the  vorid  which 
he  has  seen  in  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
its  (bar  quarters. 

In  person  he  is  above  the  ordinary  beigh^ 
manly  and  robnst,  with  a  i]uick,  reaolnte  way  of 
carrying  ont  his  pdans  with  courage  and  inde- 
pendenoe;  and  wiOi  great  energy  and  persever- 
anoB,  he  combines  a  happy  natural  temperament 
and  benevolence. 


From  the  Desert  I  Mime  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  ehod  with  fire ; 

And  the  wiuds  are  left  bdund 

la  the  speed  of  my  deeirt 
Under  thy  window  1  stand, 

And  the  midnight  bean  my  cry : 
1  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee, 
With  •  love  that  ihall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grow*  cold, 
And  the  star*  are  old. 
And  the  leave*  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold  t 
Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  hint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  Dight--windi  touch  thy  brow 
With  the  heat  of  my  bnming  sigh. 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  tow 
Of  a  love  thu  shall  not  die 
Till  the  aan  grows  cold, 
And  Uie  Stan  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold! 
My  steps  are  nightly  driven. 
By  the  fever  m  my  breut, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shnll  give  roe  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  tines  shall  teaeh  thy  lipe 
Tiii  love  that  shall  (ode  no  more 
Till  the  snu  growe  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold  I 


Hul  to  thee,  monarch  of  African  jnoantains, 
Remote,  inaccMsible,  silent,  and  lane — 
Who,  from  the  heart  of  the  tropical  fervors, 
Lifteat  to  heaven  thine  alien  snows, 
Feeding  for  ever  the  fountains  that  make  thee 
Father  of  Kil*  and  .Creator  of  Egypt  1 
The  years  of  the  world  are  engraved  on  thy  fo 
Time'amorning  blushed  red  on  thy  firstrfallen 
Yet  lost  in  the  wilderness,  nsmelees,  unnoted. 
Of  man  unbeholden,  tliou  wert  not  till  now. 
Knowledge  alone  is  the  being  of  Nature, 
Qiving  a  sonl  to  her  manifold  featnrca, 
lighting  through  paths  of  the  primitive  darkncsa 
The  footsteps  of  Truth  and  the  vision  of  Song. 
Knowledge  has  bom  thee  anew  to  Creation, 
And  long-baffled  Time  at  thy  baptism  rigoicee. 
Take,  then,  a  name,  and  be  filled  with  ezistenee. 
Yes,  be  exultant  in  eovereign  glory. 
While  from  the  hand  of  the  wande'ring  poet 
Drops  the  first  garland  of  song  at  thy  feet. 
Floatine  alone,  on  the  flood  of  thy  making. 
Through  Africa's  mystery,  sileooe.  and  &«, 
Lo  I  in  my  palm,  like  the  Eastern  enchanter, 
I  dip  from  the  waters  a  magical  mirror. 
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And  thou  trt  revMled  to  my  troriSed  Timoo. 
I  a«e  thee,  iDiHwne  in  the  midiit  of  thy  eo-matM, 
Standing  alons  'twixt  the  Eulh  wd  tli«  Heaveiu, 
Heir  of  the  Sun«et  wid  Uersld  of  Mora. 
Zone  above  zone,  to  thy  ahoulden  of  granite, 
The  climatoa  of  Earth  are  displayed,  na  an  index, 
QiTing  the  tcope  of  the  Book  ot  Creation. 
There,  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  descending 
From  eland  and  trom  eold  into  summer  eternal, 
Gatker  the  threads  of  the  ice-gendered  fountaina — 
Gather  to  riotous  torrenu  of  crystal. 
And,  giving  each  ehelvy  recws  where  they  dally 
"Die  bTooms  of  the  North  and  ita  eTergreen  torfage, 
Leap  to  the  land  of  the  Uon  and  lotus  1 
There,  in  the  wondering  aira  of  the  Tropi« 
Shiven  the  Aspen,  still  dreaming  of  cold: 
Then  stretchoa  the  Oat,  from  the  loftiest  ledges. 
Hi*  arms  to  the  far-away  lands  of  his  brothers. 
And  the  Pine-tree  looks  down  on  hia  rival,  the  Palm. 

Bathed  in  the  tenderest  pnrple  of  distance, 

Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencila  of  air, 

Thy  bnttiemeiiw  hong  o  er  the  slopea  and  the  foreats, 

Seata  of  the  Gods  in  the  limitless  ether, 

Looming  aubliincly  aloft  and  afar. 

Above  them,  like  folds  of  imperial  enniiie, 

Sparkle  the  snow-flelda  thnt  furrow  thy  forehead— 

Dnolata  re^lma.  inacceaeible.  silent, 

Chaema  and  caverns  where  Day  i«  ■  stranger, 

Gamers  where  rtoreth  bis  treasnrea  the  Thnnder, 

The  Lightning  hia  Mchion,  hia  arrows  the  Hail ! 

Sovereign  Moantain,  thy  brolhera  give  welcome; 

They,  the  baptiiod  and  the  omwDed  of  agee, 

Watch-towers  of  Continents,  altara  of  Earth, 

Weloorae  thee  now  to  their  mighty  assembly. 

Mont  Blanc,  in  the  roar  of  his  mud  avalanohea, 

Haila  thy  aecessiaa  ;  superb  Oriaaba, 

Belted  with  beeoh  and  ensandalled  with  palm  ; 

Chimborazo,  the  lord  of  the  regions  of  noonday  ; — 

Mingle  their  aounds  in  ni^nificent  choma 

With  greeting  augnat  from  the  Pillars  of  Heaven 

Who,  in  the  urna  of  the  Indiau  Ganges 

Filtere  the  snowa  of  their  aacred  dominions. 

Unmarked  with  a  footprint,  unseen  but  of  God. 

Lo.  unto  each  is  the  aeal  of  hia  lordship. 

Nor  queatioried  the  right  that  his  mnjesty  giveth: 

Each  in  hia  awful  supremacy  forces 

Worship  and  reverence,  wonder  and  joy. 

Ahaolnte  all,  yet  in  dignity  varied, 

Bone  has  a  claim  to  the  honors  of  atory. 

Or  the  auperior  aplandors  of  song. 

Greater  than  thou,  in  thy  my«l*ry  mantled— 

Thou,  the  sole  monarch  of  African  mountains, 

FatheFofNileandCreator  of  EgyptI 
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Wia  born  iit  HinKham,  UaasachiMetts.  He  has 
latteriy  resided  In  New  Vork,  where,  having  pre- 
Tioiuty  be«n  &  oontributor  to  the  Knickerbocker 
and  other  msgaziaes,  be  pnUished  in  1849  a  first 
collection  of  poems,  entitled  Ftwt  PHntt.  In 
1662  a  collection  of  the  author's  matarer  Potmt 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Hclnior  and  Oo.  The 
verses  of  Mr.  Stoddard  are  composed  with  skill 
in  a  poetic  school  of  which  Eeata  rxiay  be  placed 
at  the  h^.  He  has  a  fondness  for  poetic  loxn- 
ries,  and  his  reader  frequently  participates  in  his 
eidoyment.  He  has  achieved  some  sucoeea  in  the 
dj&oolt  province  of  the  Ode,  and  has — an  eanally 
rare  accomplishment — touched  several  delicate 
tbemea  In  song  with  graoeftil  siinplici^. 
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Divineat  Aotumnl  who  mav  aketoh  thee  best, 

For  ever  changeful  o'er  the  changeful  globe  F 
Wbn  gneaa  thy  certain  erown,  thy  favorite  creit. 

The  faahion  of  thy  many-colored  robe  I 
Sometime!  we  see  thee  stretched  upon  the  ground, 

In  fkding  woods  where  ocoma  patter  fast. 
Dropping  to  feed  thy  tuaky  boon  around, 

CruDching  among  the  leaves  the  ripenej  mast ; 
Sometimea  at  work  where  ancient  granary-floors 

Are  open  wide,  a  thresher  stout  and  hale. 

Whitened  with  chuff  upwafted  from  thy  Hail, 
While  south  wiiida  sweep  along  the  dusty  floors; 
And  aometimes  fast  asleep  at  noontide  hourx, 

Pillowed  on  sheaves,  and  shaded  from  the  heat, 
With  Plenty  at  thy  teet, 
Braiding  a  coronet  of  oaten  straw  and  floweni 
What  time,  emerging  from  a  low  hang  dond, 

The  sbiniiig  chariot  of  the  Sun  was  driven 
Slope  to  ite  goal,  and  Day  in  reverence  bowed 

His  burning  forehead  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; — 
Then  I  beheld  thy  preaence  tbll  revealed. 
Slow  tmd^ng  homeward  o'er  a  atubble-field  ; 
Around  thy  brow,  to  iha^Ie  it  from  tfae  west, 

A  wisp  of  straw  antwisted  in  a  croWn  ; 

A  golden  wheat-ahcaf,  elipping  alowly  down, 
Hugged  tight  against  the  waiat.  and  on  thy  brsost, 
liued  to  a  belt,  an  earthen  ftagon  swung  ; 

And  o'er  thy  shoulder  flung. 
Tied  by  their  atems,  a  bundle  of  great  peaia, 

Bell  ahapedandstreaky.eomerich  orchard's  pride; 

A  heavy  bunch  of  grapea  on  either  side, 
Acroas  each  arm,  tngged  downward  by  the  load. 
Their  glossy  leavea  blown  off  by  wanderiug  air*  ; 

A  ydlow-rinded  lemon  in  thy  right. 

In  thy  left  hood  a  aiekle  caught  the  li(^t, 
Keen  as  the  nuxm  whish  glowed 
Along  the  fields  ot  night: 
One  moment  seen,  the  shadowy  masque  wo*  flown, 
And  I  was  left,  as  now,  to  meditate  alone. 
Hark  I  hark  1 — I  hear  the  reapers  In  a  row. 

Shouting  their  harvest  carols  blithe  and  lond, 

Cntting  the  rustled  maiie  whose  create  are  bowed 
With  eon  o'ertaaseUed,  aoon  to  be  laid  low ; 
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Crooked  earthward  now,  the  orchards  droop  their 
boughs 
With  red-cheek  fraits,  while  &r  along  the  wall, 
Full  in  the  south,  ripe  plums  and  peaches  fall 
In  tufted  grass  where  laughing  lads  carouse ; 
And  down  the  postures,  wliei-e  the  horse  goes  round 
His  ring  of  tan,  beneath  the  mossy  shed. 
Old  cider-presses  work  with  oreBky  din, 
Oozing  in  vats,  and  apples  heap  the  ground ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  a  basket  on  his  head, 
UpKslambering  to  the  spout^  the  ploughman  pours 
them  in  I 

Sweet-scented  winds  from  meadows  newly  mown 

Blow  eastward  now ;  and  now  for  many  a  uuy 

The  fields  will  be  alive  with  wains  of  hay 
And  stacks  not  all  unmeet  for  Autumn's  throne  1 
The  granges  will  be  crowded,  and  the  men 

Half-emothered,  as  they  tread  it  from  the  top  ; 
And  then  the  wains  will  go,  and  come  again, 

And  go  and  come  until  they  end  the  crop. 
And  wliere  the  melons  stud  the  garden  vine, 

Crook-necked  or  globv,  smaller  carts  will  wait, 

Soon  to  be  urged  o'erloiidod  to  the  gate 
Where  apples  drying  on  the  stages  shiuc ; 
And  children  soon  will  go  at  eve  and  morn 
And  set  their  snares  for  quails  witli  baits  of  corn ; 
And  when  the  house-dog  snuflfs  a  distant  hnre, 

O'errun  the  gorgeous  woods  with  noisy  glee ; 

And  when  the  walnuts  ripen,  climb  a  tree. 
And  shake  the  branches  bare  I 
And  by  and  by,  when  nortliern  winds  are  out. 

Great  fires  will  roar  in  chimneys  huge  at  night. 
While  chairs  draw  round,  and  pleasant  tales  are 

told: 
And  nuts  and  apples  will  be  passed  about, 

Until  the  household,  drowsy  with  delight. 
Creep  off  to  bed  a-cold  I 

Sovereign  of  Seasons  1  Monarch  of  the  Earth  I 
Steward  of  bounteous  Nature,  whose  rich  alms 
Are  showered  upon  us  from  thy  liberal  paUns, 

Until  our  spirits  overflow  with  mirth  1 

Divinest  Autumn  1  while  our  gamers  burst 
With  plenteous  harvesting,  and  heaped  increase, 

We  lift  our  eyes  to  thee  through  grateful  tears. 

World-wide  in  boons,  vouchsafe  to  visit  first, 

And  linger  Isst  long  o'er  our  realm  of  Peace, 

Where  freedom   oalmly  sits,  and  beckons  on  the 
Years  I 

Tin  TWO  BBinn. 
I  saw  two  maidens  at  the  kirk, 

And  both  were  fair  and  sweet : 
One  in  her  wedding  robe, 

And  one  in  her  winding  sheet. 

The  choristers  sang  the  hymn, 

The  sacred  lites  were  read, 
And  one  for  life  to  Life, 

And  one  to  Death  was  wed. 

They  were  borne  to  their  bridal  beds. 

In  loveliness  and  bloom ; 
One  in  a  merry  castle. 

The  other  a  solemn  tomU 

One  on  the  morrow  woke 
In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain ; 

But  the  other  was  happier  far, 
And  never  woke  agam  t 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLEA 

Ib  the  son  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  politician 
Benjamin  F.  Bntler,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
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It  is  the  Poet  Uhland  fjx>m  whose  wreathings 
Of  raret^t  harmouy,  I  here  have  drawn. 

To  lower  tones  and  less  melodious  breathings, 
Some  simple  strains  of  truth  and  passion  boriL 

His  is  the  poetry  of  sweet  expression, 

Of  clear  unfaltering  tune,  serene  and  strong ; 

Where  gentlest  thoughts  and  words  in  soft  proces- 
sion. 
Move  to  the  even  measures  of  his  song. 

De1if2:hting  ever  in  his  own  cslm  fancies. 
Hi*  sees  much  beauty  where  most  men  see  naught. 

Looking  at  Nature  with  familiar  glances. 
And  weaving  garlands  in  the  groves  of  Thought. 

He  sin^  of  Youth,  and  Hope,  and  high  Endeavor, 
He  sings  of  Love,  (oh,  crown  of  Poesie!) 

Of  Fate,  and  Soitow,  and  the  Grave,  forever 
The  end  of  strife,  the  goal  of  Destiny. 

He  sings  of  Fatherland,  the  minstrcrs  glory, 
Ili^h  theme  of  memory  and  hope  divine, 

Twining  its  fame  witli  gems  of  antique  story. 
In  Suabian  songs  and  legends  of  the  Rhino ; 

In  Ballads  breathing  many  a  dim  tradition, 
Nourished  in  long  belief  or  Minstrel  rhymes. 

Fruit  of  the  old  Romance,  whose  gentle  mission 
Passed  from  tlio  earth  before  our  wiser  time& 

Well  do  they  know  his  name  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, 
And  plains  and  valleys  of  his  native  Land ; 
Part  of  their  nature  are  the  sparkling  fountains 
Of    bis    clear    thouglit,    with    rainbow    fancies 
Sf>anned. 

His  simple  lays  oft  sings  the  mother  cheerful 
Beside  the  cradle  in  the  dim  twilight; 

His  plaintive  notes  low  breathes  the  maiden  t^rftil 
With  tender  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  Night 

Tlie  hill-side  swain,  the  reaper  in  the  meadows, 
Carol  his  ditties  through  the  toilsome  day ; 

And  the  lone  hunter  in  ue  Alpine  shadows, 
Recalls  his  ballads  by  some  ruin  gray. 
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Oh  precious  gift !  oil  vondrons  inepiniiion  I 
Of  all  high  deeds,  of  all  harmonious  things, 

To  be  the  Oracle,  while  a  whole  Natioa 
Catches  the  echo  from  the  soonding  strings. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  feeling  and  emotion 
Rises  the  on>  of  Song,  serenely  bright, 

As  who  beholds  across  the  tracts  of  ocean, 
The  golden  sunrise  bunting  into  light 

Wide  is  its  magic  World— divided  neither 
By  continent,  nor  sea,  nor  narrow  sone ; 

Who  would  not  wish  sometimes  to  travel  thither, 
In  fancied  fortunes  to  forget  his  own  f 


JOHN  L.  ICoOONKEL. 

Mb.  MoOonnel  was  born  in  Illinois,  November 
U,  1826.  After  studying  law  with  his  fbther, 
Murray  MoOonnel,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
politician  of  the  West,  he  entered  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Transylvania  Law  School,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1846,  he  entered  the  re- 
giment of  Col.  Harding,  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
ranks.  Before  leaving  the  rendezvous  at  Alton, 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  After 
serving  out  bis  term  he  returned  home,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  at  JaoksonviUe, 
niinois,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  McOonnel  published 
Talbot  and  Vernon  ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  Oraham^  or  Youth  and  Manhood;  and  in 
1851  The  Olenns,  The  scene  of  these  novels  is 
laid  in  the  We:;t;  and  thb  author  has  drawn  on 
his  experiences  of  the  Mexican  War  and  his  skill 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  construction  of  his  plots. 

These  were  followed  in  1853  by  Western  Cha^ 
ractsrSf  a  collection  of  sketches  of  the  prominent 
classes  in  the  formative  period  of  western  society. 
It  is  one  of  the  author's  most  successful  volumes. 

Mr.  MoOonnel  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a 
oontinnation  of  this  work,  and  also  upon  a  Jaietory 
<^  Early  Explorations  in  America^  having  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  labors  of  the  early  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries. 

A  wvtsBK  potrnoiAv  ov  ras  nssr  osowtb: 

A  description  of  his  pergonal  appearance,  like 
that  of  any  other  man,  will  convey  no  Indistinct 
impression  of  his  internal  character. 

Duch  a  description  probably  combined  more  cha- 
racteristic adjectives  than  that  of  any  other  person- 
age of  his  time — adjectives,  some  of  which  were  ap- 
pucable  to  many  of  hb  neighbors,  respectively,  but 
all  of  which  might  be  bestowed  upon  him  only. 
He  was  tall,  gaunt,  angular,  swarthy,  active,  and 
athletic.  His  hair  was,  invariably,  Dlack  as  the 
wing  of  the  raven ;  even  in  that  small  portion  which 
the  cap  of  mcoon-skin  left  e3n>osed  to  the  action  of 
sun  and  rain,  the  gray  was  but  thinly  scattered ; 
imparting  to  the  monotonous  darkness  only  a  more 
iron  character.  As  late  as  the  present  day,  though 
we  have  changed  in  many  things,  light-haired  men 
seldom  attain  eminence  among  the  western  people : 
many  of  our  legislators  are  young  enough,  but  none 
of  them  are  beardlets.  They  have  a  bihous  look,  as 
if,  in  case  of  illness,  their  only  hope  would  lie  in 
calomel  and  lalap.  One  might  understand,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  they  are  men  of  talent,  not  of  ge- 
niui;  and  that  physical  energy,  the  enduring  vi- 


tality of  the  body,  has  no  inooiiBiderable  share  in 
the  power  of  the  mind. 

Corresponding  to  the  sable  of  the  hair,  the  poll- 
tioian's  eye  was  usually  small,  and  intensely  black 
— ^not  the  dead,  inexpressive  jet,  which  gives  the 
idea  of  a  hole  througn  white  paper,  or  of  a  caver- 
nous socket  in  a  death's  head ;  but  the  keen,  mid- 
night darkness,  in  whose  depths  you  can  see  a 
twinkle  of  starlight — where  you  feel  that  there  is 
meaning  as  well  as  color.  There  might  be  an  ex- 
prenlon  of  cunning  alonff  with  that  of  penetration 
— but,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  blaze  of  irasci- 
bility. There  eould  be  no  doubt,  from  its  glance, 
that  its  possessor  was  an  excellent  hater ;  you  might 
be  assured  that  he  would  never  forget  an  injury  or 
betray  a  friend. 

A  stoop  in  the  shoulders  indicated  that,  in  times 
post,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  heavy 
rifie,  and  of  closely  examining  the  ground  over 
which  he  walked ;  but  what  the  ehest  thus  lost  in 
depth  it  gained  in  breadth.  His  lungs  had  ample 
space  in  which  to  play — there  was  nothing  pulmo- 
nary even  in  the  drooping  shoulders.  Few  of  his 
class  have  ever  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  but  it 
was  not  for  want  of  iron  constitutions,  Uiat  they 
went  early  to  the  grave.  The  some  services  to  his 
country,  which  ^ve  the  politician  his  prominence, 
also  shortened  his  life. 

From  shoulders  thus  bowed,  hung  long,  muscular 
arms— sometimes,  perhaps,  dangling  a  little  un- 
gracefully,  but  always  under  the  command  of  their 
owner,  and  ready  for  any  effort,  however  violent. 
These  were  terminated  by  broad,  bony  hands,  which 
looked  like  grapnels — ^tlieir  grasp,  indeed,  bore  no 
faint  resemblance  to  the  hold  of  those  symmetrical 
instruments.  Large  feet,  whose  toes  were  usually 
turned  in,  like  those  of  the  Indian,  were  wielded  by 
limbs  whose  vigor  and  activity  were  in  keeping 
with  the  figure  they  supported.  Imagine,  with 
these  peculiarities,  a  free,  bold,  rather  swaggering 
gait,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  conformable  fea- 
tures and  tones  of  voice :  and— excepting  his  cos- 
tume— ^you  have  before  your  fancy  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  early  western  politician. 

XOBABOD  ORAJn  BSTOND  THS  ALLXGHAiriBB. 

A  genuine  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  most 
of  the  early  schoolmasters  belonged,  never  felt  any 
misgivings  about  his  own  success,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  assume  any  position  in  life.  Neither  pride 
nor  modesty  was  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  his 
action.  He  would  take  charge  of  a  numerous 
school,  when  he  could  do  little  more  than  write  his 
own  name,  just  as  he  would  have  undertaken  to  run 
a  steamboat,  or  command  an  army,  when  he  had 
never  studied  engineering  or  heard  of  strategy. 
Nor  would  he  have  failed  in  either  capacity:  a 
week's  application  would  make  him  master  of  ^ 
steam-engine,  or  a  proficient  (after  ihepretent  man* 
net  of  proficiency)  in  tactics ;  and  as  for  his  school, 
he  could  himself  learn  at  night  what  he  was  to 
teach  others  on  the  following  dny !  Nor  was  this 
mere  '*  conceit"— -though,  in  some  otlier  respects, 
that  word,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  not  inapplicable 
-—neither  was  it  altogether  ignorant  presumption ; 
for  one  of  these  men  was  seldom  known  to  fail  in 
anything  he  undertook:  or,  if  he  did  fail,  he  was 
never  found  to  be  oast  down  by  defeat,  and  the  re- 
siliency of  his  nature  justified  ms  confidence. 

Properly  to  represent  his  lineage,  therefore,  the 
schoolmaster  could  be  neither  dandy  nor  dancing- 
master;  and,  as  if  to  hold  him  to  his  integrity,  na- 
ture had  omitted  to  give  him  any  temptation,  in  his 
own  person,  to  assume  either  of  these  req>ectable 
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chflnet«ni  The  tailor  that  oonld  shape  a  coat  to 
fit  hit  shouldere,  ueyer  yet  handled  aheara ;  and  he 
would  have  been  as  ill  at  ease  in  a  pair  of  fashion- 
able pantaloons,  as  if  they  had  been  lined  with 
chestnut-burrs.  ^  He  was  ffenerally  aboye  the  me- 
dium height,  with  a  very  decided  stoop,  as  if  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  burthens :  and  a  long,  high  nose, 
with  light  blue  eyes,  and  coarse,  uneven  hair,  of  a 
faded  weather^tain  color,  gave  his  fisce  the  ezpres- 
dion  answerinff  to  this  lathy  outline.  Though  never 
very  slender,  he  was  always  thin :  as  if  he  had  been 
flattened  out  in  a  rolling-mill ;  and  rotundity  of  cor- 
poration was  a  mode  of  development  not  at  all  cha- 
racteristic. His  complexion  was  seldom  florid,  and 
not  often  decidedly  pale ;  a  sort  of  sallow  discolora- 
tion was  its  prevaihng  hue,  like  that  which  marks 
the  countenance  of  a  consumer  of  *'  coarse"  whiskey 
and  strong  tobacco.  But  these  failings  were  not 
the  cause  of  his  cadaverous  look — ^for  a  faithful  re- 
presentative of  the  class  held  them  both  in  com- 
mendable abhorrence — they  were  not  the  vieee  of  kU 
nature, 

I'here  was  a  subdivision  of  the  class,  a  secondary 
type,  not  so  often  observed,  but  common  enough  to 
entiUe  it  to  a  brief  notice.  Me  was,  generally, 
short,  squflt,  and  thick — ^the  latitude  bearing  a 
better  proportion  to  the  lon^tude  than  in  his  lank 
brother — ^but  never  approaching  anything  like  round- 
ness With  this  attractive  figure  he  had  a  complex- 
ion of  decidedly  bilious  darkness,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  *'  dish-face.''  His  nose  was  depressed 
between  the  eyes,  an  arrangement  which  dragged 
the  point  upward  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  but 
^ve  it  an  expression  equally  ludicrous  and  imper- 
tinent.. A  pair  of  small,  round,  black  eyes,  encom- 
passed— like  two  little  feudal  fortresses,  each  by  its 
moat-— with  a  circle  of  yellowish  white,  peered  out 
from  under  brows  like  Mttlements.  Coarse,  black 
hair,  always  cut  short,  and  standing  erect,  so  as  to 
present  something  the  appearance  of  a  chevaux  de 
friset  protected  a  hard,  round  head — a  shape  most 
appropriate  to  his  lineage — while,  with  eaual  pro- 
priety, ears  of  corresponding  magnituae  stood 
coldly  forth  to  assert  their  claim  to  notice. 

Both  these  types  were  distinguished  for  large  feet, 
which  no  boot  could  enclose,  and  hands  broad  be- 
yond the  compass  of  any  glove.  Neither  was  ever 
known  to  get  drunk,  to  grow  fat,  to  engage  in  a 
game  of  chance,  or  to  lose  his  appetite :  it  became 
tlie  teacher  of  "  ingenuous  youth"  to  preserve  an 
exemplary  bearing  before  tnose  whom  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  benefit;  while  respectable  "appear- 
ances," and  proper  appreciation  of  the  ^ood  things 
of  life,  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  system  of 
morality. 

J.  M.  LEGAB^i, 

A  POET  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  a  resident,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Charleston,  and  a  relative  of  the  late  Hugh 
S.  Legar6,  is  the  author  of  a  volume,  Orta-  UhaU 
and  Other  Poems^  published  in  1848.  They  are 
marked  by  their  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  cer- 
tain scholastic  refinement. 

▲XT. 

This  is  the  pathway  where  she  walked, 
The  tender  grass  pressed  by  her  feet 
The  laurel  boughs  laced  overhead, 
Shut  out  the  noonday  heat. 

The  sunshine  gladly  stole  between 
The  softly  undulatmg  limbs. 
From  every  blade  and  leaf  arose 
The  myriad  insect  hymns. 


A  brook  ran  murmuring  beneath 
The  grateful  twilight  of  the  trees. 
Where  jfrom  the  dripping  pebbles  siweUed 
A  beech's  moesy  knees. 

And  there  her  robe  of  spotless  white, 
(Pure  white  such  purity  beseemed  I) 
Her  angel  face  and  tresses  bright 
Within  the  basin  gleamed. 

The  <M>y  sweetbriers  half  detained 
Her  light  hem  as  we  moved  along  I 
To  hear  the  music  of  her  voice 
The  mockbird  hushed  his  song. 

But  now  her  little  feet  are  still. 
Her  lips  the  Everlastikg  seal ; 
The  hideous  secrets  of  the  grave 
The  weeping  eyes  reveal 

The  path  still  winds,  the  brook  descends, 
The  skies  are  bright  ob  then  they  were; 
My  Amy  is  the  only  leaf 
In  all  that  forest  sear. 


AUOUBTUB  JTTLIAN  BEQTJIEB 

Was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  27, 
1825.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  having 
selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  was  called  to 


the  bar  in  1844.  From  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Re- 
quier  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  newqxapers 
and  periodicals,  and  in  his  seyenteenth  year  pub- 
lished The  SpanUh  &ile^  a  play  in  blimk  yerse, 
which  was  acted  with  success.  A  year  or  two 
after  he  published  The  Old  Sanctuary^  a  romance, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Carolina  before  the 
Revolution.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Marion, 
South  Carolina,  where,  during  the  leisure  inter- 
vals which  occur  in  the  life  of  a  country  barrister, 
many  of  his  more  mature  and  elaborate  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  were  composed.  These  have 
never  been  collected  in  book  form.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  are  *^The  Phantasmagoria," 
"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  tragedy ;  "  The  Dial  Plate," 
"  Treasure  Trove,"  "  To  Mary  on  Earth,"  "  The 
Thomless  Rose,"  "  The  Charm,"  "  The  Image," 
"  The  Blackboard,"  "  The  three  Misses  GrimbaD," 
a  sketch ;  the  Farewell  Address  to  the  Palmetto 
Regiment,  delivered  at  the  Charleston  Theatre  by 
Mrs.  Mowatt,  and  mentioned  in  her  ^Antobio- 
graphy ;"  the  ^*  Welcome"  to  the  same  regiment 
on  its  return  from  Mexico,  and  an  *^Ode  to 
Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Requier  subsequently  removed  to  Mobilei, 
Alabama,  where  he  nowi'esides.  Since  1850  he 
has  ceased  to  write,  being  altogether  engrossed  by 
his  professional  pursuits,  to  which  he  is  entirely 
devoted,  and  in  which  he  has  attained  distinction. 
He  is  at  present  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  1858. 

ODB  TO  SHAKaSFBASa. 

He  went  forth  into  Nature  and  he  sung, 
Her  first-born  of  imperial  sway — ^the  lord 
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Of  sea  and  oootinent  and  clime  and  tongue ; 
Striking  the  Harp  with  whose  sublime  accord 
The  whole  creation  rung  I 

He  went  forth  into  Nature  and  he  eung, 
Her  grandest  terrors  and  her  simplest  themes, 
The  torrent  by  the  beetling  cnig  overhung. 
And  the  wild-daisy  on  its  brink  that  gleams 
Unharmed,  and  lifts  a  dew-drop  to  the  sun ! 
The  muttering  of  the  tempest  in  its  halls 
Of  darkness  turreted ;  beheld  alone 
By  an  o'erwhelmine  brilliance  which  appals— 
The  turbulence  of  Ocean — the  soft  calm 
Of  the  seauestered  rale — ^the  bride-like  day, 
Or  sainted  eve,  dispensing  holy  balm 
From  her  lone  lamp  of  silver  thro'  the  grey 
That  leads  the  star-crowned  Night  adown  the  moan- 
tain  way ! 

These  were  his  themes  and  more — ^no  little  bird 
Lit  in  the  April  forest  but  he  drew 
From  its  wild  notes  a  meditative  word— 
A  gospel  that  no  other  mortal  knew: 
Bard,  priest,  evangelist!  from  nature's  cells 
Of  riches  inexhaustible  he  took 
The  potent  ring  of  her  profoundest  spells. 
And  wrote  great  Nature's  Book ! 

They  people  earth  and  sea  and  air. 

The  dim,  tumultuoi|s  band. 

Galled  into  being  everywhere 

By  his  creative  wand ; 

In  kingly  court  and  savage  lair. 

Prince,  Peasant,  Priest,  and  Sage  and  Peer, 

And  midnight  hag  and  ladye  &r. 

Pure  as  the  white  rose  in  her  hair. 

And  warriors  that,  on  barbM  steed, 

Burn  to  do  the  crested  deed. 

And  lovers  that  delighted  rove 

When  moonlight  marries  with  the  grove. 

Glide  forth — appear  I 

To  breathe  or  love  or  hate  or  fear ; 

And  with  most  unexampled  wile,  • 

To  win  a  soul-enraptored  smile, 

Or  blot  it  in  a  tear. 

Hark  I  a  horn. 

That  with  repeated  winding  shakes, 

O'er  hill  and  glen  and  far  responsive  lakes, 

The  nmntle  of  the  morn  I 

Now,  on  the  mimic  scene. 

The  simplest  of  all  simple  pairs 

That  ever  drew  from  lauffhter  tears. 

Touchstone  and  Audrey,  nand  in  hand. 

Gome  hobbling  o'er  the  green ; 

While  Rosalind,  in  strange  disguise. 

With  manly  dress  but  maiden  eyes. 

Which,  spite  herself,  will  look  sidewise. 

Fen  in  this  savage  land ; 

And  her  companion  like  the  flower. 

That  beaten  by  the  morning  shower 

Still  in  resplendent  beauty  stoops, 

Lookinff  loveliest  whilst  it  droops. 

Step  £sintly  forth  from  weariness. 

All  snowy  in  their  maidenhood ; 

Twin-lilies  of  the  wilderness — 

A  shepherd  and  his  shepherdess, 

In  Ardeu's  gloomy  wood! 

But  comes  anon,  with  halting  step  and  panso. 

A  miserable  man ! 
Revolving  in  each  lengthened  breath  he  draws, 
The  deep,  dark  problem  of  material  laws, 

That  life  is  Dut  a  span. 
Secluded,  silent,  solitary,  still. 
Lone  in  the  vale  and  last  upon  the  hill, 
Gompanionless  beside  the  liaunted  stream. 
Walking  the  stars  in  the  meridian  beam, 
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Himself  the  shade  of  an  o'enhadowing  dream ; 

Blighting  the  rose 

With  his  imaginary  woes. 

And  weaving  bird  and  tree  and  firuit  and  flower 

Into  a  eharm  of  such  mysterious  power, 

Such  plaintive  tale 

The  beauteous  skies  grow  pale. 

And  the  rejoicing  earth  looks  wan, 

like  Jacques — ^her  lonely,  melancholy  man  J 

Ring  silversprinkling,  gushing  beUs — 

Blow  clamorous  pipes  replying. 

In  tipsy  meiriment  that  swells 

For  ever  multiplying  t 

He  comes  I  with  gr^  sunshiny  face 

And  chuckle  deep  and  glances  warm, 

Sly  nods  and  strange  attempts  at  grace, 

A  matron  on  each  arm ; 

He  comes  I  of  wit  the  soul  and  pith, 

Gustodian  and  lessor. 

Room  for  him  I    Sir  John  Falstaff  with 

The  merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Lo  I  on  a  blasted  heath. 

Lit  by  a  flashing  storm. 

The  threatening  darkness  underneath. 

Three  of  the  weird  form  I 

Ghanting,  dancing  all  together. 

For  a  charm  upon  the  heather. 

Filthy  hags  in  the  foul  weather  I 

Tlie  spell  works,  and  behold ; 
A  castle  in  the  midnight  hour, 
Muffled  'mid  battlement  and  tower. 
Whereon  the  crystal  moon  doth  lower 

Antarctically  cold  I 
A  blackbird's  note  hath  drilled  the  air 
And  left  the  stillness  still  more  drear ; 
Twice  hath  the  horned  owl  around 
The  Ghapel  flown,  nor  uttered  sound ; 
The  night-breese  now  doth  scarcely  blow. 

And  now,  'tis  past  and  gone ; 
But  the  pale  moon  that  like  the  snow 

Erewhile  descending  shone. 
Enerimsoned  as  the  torch  of  Mars, 
While  cloud  on  cloud  obscure  the  stars 

And  rolls  above  the  trees, 
Gleaves  the  dark  billows  of  the  Night 
like  a  shot-smitten  sail  on  flight 

Over  the  howling  seas — 
QoA !  what  a  piercing  shriek  was  there. 
So  deep  and  loud  and  wild  and  drear 
It  bristles  up  the  moistened  hair 

And  bids  the  blood  to  freeiel 

Again — again — 

Atiiwart  the  brain, 
That  lengthened  shriek  of  life-extorted  pain  I 
And  now,  'tis  given  o'er : 
But  from  that  pile  despairingly  doth  soar 
A  voice  which  cries  like  the  uplifted  main, 
"Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep— Macbeth  shall  deep 
no  more  I" 

Tliick  and  faster  now  they  eome. 

In  procession  movins  on, 

Neath  the  world-embracing  dome 

Of  the  unexhausted  one; 

Mark  them,  while  the  cauldron  bubbles. 

Throwing  spells  upon  the  sight, 
And  the  wizard  flame  redoubles 

In  intensity  of  light: 

Here  is  one — a  rustic  maiden 

Of  the  witching  age ; 

Gheeks  with  beauty  overladen. 

Blushing  like  a  sunset  Aidenn, 

Mistress  Anne  Page  I 

Here  another  that  doth  follow. 
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Full  of  rtafch  dcoomm : 

A  wise  man  this  Coiuin  Shallow, 

Justice  of  the  Qporum ; 

A  third  iB  timid,  sli^t,  and  tcndo*. 

Showing  hannless  Master  Slender; 

A  fourth,  doth  frowniiig^y  revenl. 

His  princely  mantle  jewelled  o*er. 

By  knightly  spurs  upon  his  heel 

And  elimging  sound  of  martial  steel. 

The  dark,  YeuetiaM  Moor  I  ■ 

The  fifth  adyancea  with  a  sta^i 

His  eye  transfixing  like  a  dart» 

Bluck  Richard  of  tJie  lion-hea«t( 
And  now  the^  rush  along  the  sceue^ 
In  crowds  with  soaree  a  |>aiwe  betw«eoy 
Prelates  high,  in  ehfirch  laud  st«t«^ 
Speak  era  dexterous  in  delate, 
Courtiers  gay  in  satin,  hose,. 
Clowns  fiiutostic  and  jocose. 
Soldiers  brave  and  Tirgins  fair. 
Nymphs  with  golden  flowing  hair , 
And  spirits  of  the  azure  air. 
Pass,  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 
Pus,  but  linger  as  they  go, 

Like  images  that  haunt  the  shades 

Or  visions  of  the  white  enscade^ 
Or  sunset  on  the  snow. 

Then,  then,  at  length,  the  crowning  gloiT  comes,.. 
Loud  trumpets  speak  unto  the  sky,  an^  arums 

Unroll  the  military  ehnin  \ 

From  pole  to  pole, 

Greet  wide  th^  won4er  oC  th4i|>o«t^  spnl : 

With  raven  plum4>. 

And  poeture  rapt  in  high,  prop(ustie^glooQX<f— 

Hamlet,  tba  Dane  I 

Bright  shall  thine  altars  be. 

First  of  the  holy  minstrel  band. 

Green  as  the  vin^e^neircled  laud  ' 

And  vocal  as  the  sea  I 

Tj^  name  is  writ 

Where  stars  are  Hi, 

And  thine  immortal  shade; 

Hid  arehangelio  cloods  displa(y«d 

On  Fame's  imperial  seat. 
Sees  the  inseparable  Nine 
In  its  reflected  glory  shkie. 

And  Nature  at  its  feet 
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Is  a  son  of  Lieut,.  Hffvne  of  the  United.  States 
Navy,  and  nephew  of  Kobert  G.  Hi^:ne  of  3enar 
toriiQ  celebrity.    He  was  borq  in  Ch^urleston, 
Sonth  CaroUna^  in  1831,  a«d.|iaa  been  a  finaqneDt. 
oontribntor  to  many  of  the  fmiUhffrn  i  mngaajnw, 
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His  longest  poem  is  entitled,  JA«.22nnf»M<oy»  <^ 


The  passionate  Summer^s  dead;  thasky'saglow 
With  roseate  flushes  of  matured  desire. 
The  winds  at  eve  ar^  musical  and  )aw, 
As  sweeping  chords  of  a  lamenting  lyre^ 
Far  up  among  the  pillared  elouds  of  fire. 
Whose  pomp  of  mnd  profession  upward  rolls 
With  gorgeous  biaaonry  of  pictured  folds» 


To  celebrate  the  Sammec^s  past  renown ; 
Ah  me  I  how  regally  the  heavens  l<x>k  down, 
O'ershadowing  beautiful,  antumnal  woods. 
And  harvest-fields  with  bearded  inepease  brown^ 
And  deaihtonedmajesteof  galdenflspodsk 
That  lift,  their  solemn  dirgefr^ta  the  skr. 
To  sweU  the  purple  ptmp  thatfloalfAn  'l>y.  • 

I. 

Hie  langhh]]^  Hours  before  her  feet, 

Are  strewing  vetnal  roses, 
And  the  voices  in  her  soul  are  sweet. 

As  music's  mellowed  elopes. 
All  hopes  and  passions  heavenly-bom. 

In  her  have  met  together. 
And  Joy  diffiises  round  her  mom 

A  tnist  of  golden  weatbeiw 

n. 
As  o*er  her  ebeek  of  deliente  dyev 

The  blooms  of  chfldhood  hover,. 
So  do  the  tranced  and  sinless  eyes, . 

All  childhiood's  heart  discover, 
Full  of  a  dreamy  ha{:ypineas» . 

With  rainbow  fancies  laden. 
Whose  arch  of  promise  glows  to  bleas 

Her  spirit's  beauteous  Adenn. 

m. 
She  is  a  being  bom^o  miso 

Those  nndmled  emotums, 
That  link  us  with  our  sunniest  digr^ 

And  most  sincere  devotions; 
In  her,  we  see  renewed,  andbrig^* 

That  phase  of  earthly  story; 
Which  glimmers  in  the  monuiig  light ' 

Of  God's  eaoeeding  glory* 

IV. 

Why  in  %  life  of  mortal  4*ares^ 

Appear  these  heavenly  iape% 
Why  on  the  verge  of  darkened  yenrs^ 

Tnese  omaranthine  graces  f 
Tis  but  to  cheer  the  soul  that  funf  s. 

With  pure  and  blest  evangels, 
To  prove  if  Heaven  is  rich  with  Saints^ 

lliat  earth  may  have  her  Angelsi 

V. 

Enough  I  'tis  not  for  me  to  pmy 

That  on  her  life's  sweet  nver, 
The  calnmess  of  a  viivin  day, 

May  rest^  and  rest  for  ever; 
I  know  a  guardian  Genius  stands; 

Beside  thoee  waters  lowly, 
And  labors  with  immortal  hands; 

To  keep  them  pure  and  holy. 


HAIOLTON  COtJLEQB,.NEW  70BK. 

Ths  founding  of  Hamilton.  GoUege  is  doe  to 
the  far-seeing  cenerosity  of  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Eirkland,  who  labored  more  than  forty  years  as 
a  missionary  among  the  (teeida  Indians.  Mr. 
Eirkland  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticiit, 
December  1, 1744„and.wae  graduated  froo^  Nas- 
san  Hall  in  1766.  He  was  the  father  of  three 
sons  and  three  dangbters..  The  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  John  H.  Lothrop,  £9^  of  . 
Utica,  is  the  mother  of  the  Hey.  Samnel  Eiitiand 
Lothrop,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  whose  reoentiypnb- 
lished  life  of  his  grandfather  is  embraoed  in 
Sparks^s  Library  of  American  Biography.  The 
youngest  dau^ter,  Eliza,  was  married  in  1818  tc 
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the  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  now  a  ppofesaor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
One  of  bia  sons,  Dr.  John  Thornton  Kirkland, 
was  elected  in  1810  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard 
College.  He  and  his  brother,  George  Whitfield, 
were  twins,  and  were  bom  atGen^niHerkimer^s,' 
on  the  Mohawk,  while  their  mother  was  journey^ 
ing  on  horseback  fVom  Oneida  to  Connecticut^ 
Her  retarn  to  Oneida  was  greeted  by  the  In* 
dians  with  great  rejoioing.  They  adopted  the 
boys  into  their  tribe,  calling  George  La-go-ne- 
osta,  and  John  Ali-gan-o-wis-ka,  which  means 
fiiir-face. 

Mr.  Kirkland  died  of  plenrisy,^  Febmary  28, 
1808.    He  was>  buried  in  Clinton,  in  a  private  in^ 
doaare,  near  his  iioose.  Here  on  one  side,  rest  the 
remains  of  lils;seaond  wifeaad  ^oqqgiest.  dang^,  • 
tor-;  on  the  other  isidev  thdeifr  of '  the  ceiebifated-^ 
BlMiMftdoa..    The. ownership  oi.  the  KirkktaMi': 
maiHion.  httiipaased.oiit  «f  the  §BSbBaly.  ■  At  the  last 
Annoal  Meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the.  infltitatiou^^ . 
which  he- ialOmA^s lth^>vofe«d'tci  renioye <tfat» «<»fr»t' 
fins  troHi  theiw^iHttdsiWyth^^oUit^Oetnetcvy^v 
and  to  erect  over  them  an  appropriate  monument/ . 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kirkland 
that  the  ^*  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  ^  was  in- 
corporated in  1793.  In  the  same  year  he  con- 
veyed to  its  trustees  several  hundred  acres  of . 
land.  In  the  preamble  to  the  title-deed,  he  states 
that,  the  gilt. 'is  made  ^^  for  the  support  of  'an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Whitestowity  county  of 
Herkhner^  contigoons  to. the  Oneida  Nation )of 
Indians^  for  the  mutual  benefit.of  the  yooag  and 
flourishing  settleiaents  in  said  coanty,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  oonMerated  Indiaas,  earnestly  * 
wishing  that  the  inatituticki  .may  grow  «nd  flour- 
ish ;  timt  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  extensive 
and  lasting ;  and  that,  under  the  anuieaof  the  Lord 
of  wisdoui  and  goodness,  it  may  prove  an  eminent 
means  of  :  diffasing  useful  knowledge^  enkrgiiig 
the  b<>unds  of  haiaaa  happiness,  ai£ig  the  reign 
of  tirtae,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  bleared  Re- 
deemer." 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  academy  waa  Dr. 
James  Murdock,  now  a  resident  of  tNew  Haten, 
and  translatoir  of  Mosheim's  ^  Historicid  Conunen- 
taries  on  the  State  of  Christianity.?' 

The  aeademy  lived  eighteen  years.,  and  was 
largely  patronized. ;  At  length  its  guardians  were 
pressed  •  *  with  a  denuuid  from  •  the  surrounding 
ooimnwMty  for  a  higher  instittttioa^      The  char- 
ter for  Hamiittei  .College,  was  obtained  in  181^, 
and  Dr..  AzBL  Baokus  of  Bethlem,  Conneoti-^ 
ont^  was  elected  its  first  President.    He  wa»  bom : 
near  Norwich,  Connecticut,  October  18,  1765v . 
In  eaely  life  his  corapanitms  were  rndis  if  not  dis- 
solute;  and  his  youth  was  marked  with  great, 
looseness  of  opinian  on  matters  of  religion.    He 
was  grAdnatea  from  Yale  College  in  1787» .   After 
leoving  eoUegp  he  was  associated  for  a  time  with 
his  class-mate^  John  H.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  in-ithe. 
management  of  a  gramtnar-'school  at  Weathers^ 
fidd,  Connecticut.    He  was  iioenaed  to  pieaoh  in  < 
1789,  and  soon  after  sudceeded  '  Dr.  Bellamy 
as. pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlem,  Connec- 
ticnt.     Dr.  Backus  4ied  December  9,  1816,  of  i 
typhns  fever.    One  of  his  childrto,  Mary  Ann, . 
was  the  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  of  Pe- 
terton;  another,  the  Hon.  F.  F.  Backus,  is  a  dia- 
tin^iflhed  physician  in  Rochester,  New  York. . 


A  volume  of  Dr.  Backus^s  sermons  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life.  His  biography  yet  remains  to  be  written 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  part  which  he  sus- 
tained in  oaring  for  the  first  wants  of  a  college 
which  has,  since  .identified  itsdf  with  the  edu- 
cational hiterestff  of -Centnd  N^w  York.  A  care- 
ftd  inemoir,  written  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Xianophon^d  Memorabilia  or  BosweU^s  John- 
son, would  be  welcomed  by  manv  readers.  In  his 
intercourse  with  students,  Dn  backus  combined 
aflTecliofiate  severity  with  a  seasoning  of  manly 
eooentHcity.  The  proverb,  "  who  n^es  a  jest 
maktt  an  enemy.?^  was  rererlted  in  his  experience. 
He  was-  oul^sp^ken  and  fond  of  a  joke.  T^en 
speaking  of  that,  which  .  he. ^  disapDroved,  his 
tn^ogfatr  naturallv  closed.  I  th^insetves  in  the 
language  of  lHdS^uk;>>.  HiBlsraa  qnidc:anilrpi^ngent 
ah rep^rtea^^ ^  is. «homm ■. hyi^i^  foQdiwrr^ 'janec-  • 
dote,  whicft  is  oalyi  one  out  of  imany  winehlnight 
be  ^yen.  . 

Dining  the  raobttDSstintlOlit^o^^JcaiglsoB,  Dr. 
BfljokflB.  pfsaob^r^a^  Thanksgiving   Sermon   at 
B^thfetn,  in  which  his  abhorrence  of  the  political 
views  of  the  day  was  expressed  %vith  character- 
istic freedom  and  severity.     For  thus  daring  to 
speak  the  truth,  he  incurred  a  civil  prosecution, 
and  was  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  go  with  him 
to  Haitford,  there  to  await  his  trial.  As  a  matter 
of  grace,'  the  reverend  prisoner  was  allowed  ta  -^ 
ride  in  his  own  «conveyauee,  while  the  offiser  fol- 
lowed behiwL!    The  parson^s  horae  happened  to* 
be  on&of  the  fastest*     He  picked  oveF'tfae  miks  > 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  sheriff,  "while' ' 
it  k^pt  him  at  a  respectable  distance  in  the  rear. 
At  length,  with  mnoh  ado,  th4  latter  managed  to 
bring  himself  within  tongue-shot ;  and  leaningi  * 
forward,  exclaimed,  '^  Why,  Doctor  Btokn^you 
ride  a<<  if  the  very  devil  were  after  you!" 

^^And  ISO  he  isl^*i^)iied'the  doctor,  without.! 
tumiiDg  his  head. 

The  second  President  of  HatniHon  CoUege  was 
Dr.  Henbt  Dkvis,  an  alaniBiis  of  Yale  College, 
who  had  been  a  tutor  at  Williams  and  Yale,  a 
Professor  of  Greek  Bt  Umon,  and  President  of  - 
Middlebttry.  His  admioastration  ooverod  n  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  ycai^s,  daring  which  the  College . 
finctiiated  between  the  extremes  -of  prosperity 
and  depKe«ton. 

In  the  years.  1 83^ > and' 1880^  na'8tndentsfwe^B^ 
gradnatea.    This  was<o  wing  ta  a  long  and.  InSter  ; 
qnarrel  between  Dr:  Davis. and' a  portion  of  the- 
trustees,  growing  out  of  a  case  of  disoiplhie.    Af-.- 
ter  his. resignation  of  the  pEesidency^in  18d8v  DK 
Davis  published  a  thick  pamphlet  entitled,  .^^  A-^ 
Namrtiveof  the  Eeibarrassments  andDetolineef  C 
Hlunilton  College."  ^  This,  witfaoneor  twaooca* 
siotial  disoourses,  is  all  that  went  from  his  handr 
ta  the  printer's.    Dn^Davis  was  dislangnished  for  \ 
his  8trengt(h't>f^hmBor,  his  gravity  of  mnnnen^ 
unyielding  inltegritjr, -and  strong  attaofament  to 
the  pupils  whom  he  had  instraeted.'    He  died. 
March  7,  1852^  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  . 

The  third  Prerideht  was  Dr.  SaBBire  Edwaiidb  > 
DwiOTTT,  a  son  of  Timothy  Dwiglit.'  He  was.: 
elected  in  1838:  and  resisted  in  1835: ;  The  great  • 
historical  fact  of  his  pre3iden<rv  wns  a  successful : 
effort  to  raise  by  «Qb»n»ption  fifty  thousand  del* 
lars,  for  incveasingt  the  produotire  funds  of  the : 
college.     Dr.  Dwight  was  fitted  by-  natoie  sai.: 
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Mqnired  gifto  for  the  trinmphs  of  pulpit  oretorv. 

The  foilnre  of  his  lieolth  at  flret  made  him  fitful  m 
the  happy  use  of  hia  talents,  and  finally  forced 
him  to  give  np  oddreasing  public  bodies  or  dis- 
charging puljlip  duties.  He  died  recently,  Novem- 
ber BO,  1B50.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  hia  life 
were  roddened  by  hia  infirmity,  aud  passed  in 
dose  retirement. 

The  fonrth  president  was  Dr.  Joseph  Pevnzt, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  nnd  educated  at  one  of  its 
higher  inBtitution?.    The  reptitatioD  for  learning, 

E'ety,  and  executiTe  tolent  which  he  hail  won  by 
s  Ubors  in  the  ministry  at  Bocfaeeter,  New 
York,  and  Nurthamplon,  Massachuaetts,  led  the 
friends  of  Hamilton  to  think  that  he  was  the 
man  to  preside  snocessfdllj  over  its  ofi'drs.  The 
fact  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  internal 
peoulinrities  of  an  American  College  caused  him 
to  moke  some  mistakes,  disquieting  to  himself  and 
the  institntion.  He  choee  to  resifim  in  18S9.  Dr. 
Penney  still  lires;  broken  in  health,  yet  enjoying 
the  unabated  esteem  of  his  fiiends.  His  publica- 
tions are  someuhit  numerous,  yet  mostly  of  a 
transient  fumi  and  cliarHCter. 

The  fifth  Presiileiit,  Dr.  Saaov  Nobth,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  a  gradnat«  of 
Yale  College,  of  the  cla»  of  183S.  He  served 
bis  Ahna  Mater  two  years  as  a  tutor,  and  in  1629 
was  elected  to  the  cliair  of  Ancient  Langnat^in 
Hamilton  College.  When  he  went  to  Clinton, 
the  enibarrnsBnients  of  the  institution  were  snch 
ai  to  threaten  its  life.  The  war  between  Dr. 
Davis  and  the  tmateeswas  rtirang  fiercely.  There 
were  but  nine  students  in  all  the  classes.  The 
treasury  woa  empty.  Debt  and  dissension  oorered 
the  future  with  gloomy  olonda.  The  Faculty  now 
oonsisted  of  the  Preeident,  Prof.  James  Hadlev, 
Prof.  John  H.  Lothrop,  Prof.  North,  and  Tutor  E. 
D.Uottbia.  They  engaged  zealously  and  unitedly 
In  efforts  to  revive  the  inatitntioD,  and  to  regain  for 
it  the  public  oonfidenoe.    They  were  sQcceaafnl. 


In  188S,  when  Dr.  Davis  rengned,  the  gradnat' 

ing  class  numbered  twenty. 

In  1889,  Dr.  North  was  elected  to  the  Preri- 
denoy,  oa  the  auecenor  of  Dr.  Pennev,  an  office 
which  he  still  holds.  The  fHends  and  pnnls  of 
President  North  have  frequently  expressed  their 
OpprecintJon  of  his  public  efforts,  by  reonesting 
permisdon  to  publish  them.  If  his  publiuied  die- 
courses  and  addreeaea  were  collected,  they  would 
form  a  large  volume.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  a  series  of  Baccalaureate  Sermons ;  di>- 
conrsee  preached  at  the  funerals  of  Professm' 
CatUn,  Treasurer  Dwight,  and  Prei^dent  Davis ; 
an  Inangnral  Discourse,  a  sermon  before  the  Ond- 
daCoan^  Bible  Bodetv,  and  an  onlion  befwv 
the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  c^  Vole  College. 

To  Hamilton  College  is  conceded  a  hi^  rank 
in  the  culture  of  natural  and  effective  elocution. 
Much  credit  is  due,  in  this  respoct,  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Rev. Dr.  MnndeviJIe,  whofilled  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  eight  yeara,  comineDO- 
ing  in  1841.  His  chiss-hook  entitled  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Rea<Iing  and  Oratory,"  first  published 
in  181S,  is  now  widely  used  in  oolieg^  acade- 
mies, and  high-schools.  Dr.  UandevilJe's  si'st^n 
of  speaking  is  still  taught  at  Hamilton,  with 
some  decided  improvements  by  Professor  A.  J. 

HflRiilton  Collie  has  not  been  fbraotten  bf 
menof  liberality  andlorgemeans.  TheHon.Wm, 
Hale  Haynard,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
and  a  tufted  lawyer,  who  died  of  the  cholera  in 
1883,  bequeathed  to  the  college  the  bulk  of  bis 
estate,  omounthig  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  fonodirrg  of  a  Lnw  Deportment. 

Prof.  John  H.  Lothrop,  now  Chancellor  of  tha 
Univemty  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  first  occupant 
of  this  chair.  It  is  now  worthily  filled  by  Prof. 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  whoso  able  instructions  in 
legal  science  attract  studenU  from  remote  sections 
of  the  country.     The  college  oonflan  the  degree 
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of  LL.B.  npon  those  who  complete  the  regular 
oooTBe  of  legal  studies. 

Another  of  the  benefactors  of  the  college,  the 
Hon.  S.  Newton  Dexter,  resides  at  Whitesboro,  and 
ei^ojs  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing made  more  thrifty  and  efficient  through  his 
liberality.  What  Mr.  Hiiynard  did  by  testament, 
Mr.  Dexter  chose  to  do  by  an  immediate  dona- 
tion. In  1886,  when  the  college  was  severely 
crippled  by  debt,  he  came  forward  with  a  gift  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  endowing  the  chair 
of  Olassical  Literature.  This  department  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  chosen  as  the  object  of  his 
munificenca,  not  more  from  its  acknowledged 
importmce  in  a  collegiate  institution,  than  on 
account  of  his  esteem  for  the  character  and 
scholarly  attainments  of  its  then  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Dr..  North,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  Presidency. 

The  department  of  Classical  Literature  is  now 
occupied  by  Professor  Edward  North,  a  highly 
accomplished  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  spirited  notice  of  his 
college.  He  succeeded  Professor  John  Finlcy 
Smith  in  1844.  Professor  Smith  was  a  musical 
artist  of  rare  gifts  and  attainments. 

The  grounds  about  the  college  have  been  recent- 
ly enlarged  and  improved.  They  now  embrace 
twenty  acres,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
drained,  hedged,  planted  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  put  into  lawn,  with  winding  drives 
and  gravelled  walk's.  These  improvements  have 
been  made  under  the  conviction  that  no  seat  of 
generouji  culture  can  be  called  complete,  unless 
it  provides  facilities  for  the  study  of  vegetable 
growths.  Plato^s  College  was  a  grove  of  pla- 
tans and  olives, — philosophy  end  trees  have 
always  been  fond  of  each  other^s  companv.  The 
location  of  the  collega,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that 
slopes  to  the  West,  and  commands  a  wide  view  of 
the  Oi-iskany  Valley,  is  healthful  and  inviting.  In 
this  valley  Ues  the  village  of  Clinton,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  hundred.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
left.,  the  city  of  Utica,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Trenton  hiUs  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  rural  quiet  of  the  place,  its  elevation,  and 
extended,  unbroken  horizon,  render  it  most  favor- 
able for  astronomical  observations.  An  Observa- 
tory has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  a  tele- 
scope, the  longest  in  this  country  next  to  the  one 
at  Cambridge.  It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Eaton  of  Canastota,  who  are  alumni  of  the 
institution.  A  large  Laboratory  has  been  built, 
with  the  new  apparatus  which  the  French  and 
German  chemists  have  recently  invented.  A 
stone  building,  originally  used  as  a  boardiug-hall, 
has  been  fitted  up  for  a  Cabinet,  and  now  con- 
tains ten  thousand  specimens  in  Geology,  Minera- 
logy, and  Natural  History.  A  Gynmasium  has 
also  been  built  and  attractively  furnished. 

THE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  VIBOINIA.* 

The  XTntvebsitt  of  Virginia  is  situated  in  the 
County  of  Albemarle,  Virginia,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  vilh^  of  Charlottesville, 


*  W«  haT0  pleMQre  In  presenttng  this  Tiew,  tnam  the  compe- 
tent pen  of  tlio  former  cDairman  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Oessncr 
Hamtsoa,  of  aa  Instltatlon  the  peenliwr  orgsniiation  of  which 
has  been  UtUe  nndentood. 


and  four  miles  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from 
Monticello,  which  was  the  residence,  and  contains 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  JefferKon.  It  is  built  on  mo- 
derately elevated  ground,  and  forms  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  a  beautiful  hmdscape.  Gn  thesouth-west 
it  is  shut  in  by  little  mountains,  beyond  which,  a 
few  miles  distant,  rise  the  broken  and  occasionally 
steep  and  rugged,  but  not  elevated  ridges,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  which  is  expressed  by 
their  name  of  Ragged  Mountains.  To  the  north- 
west the  Blue  Ridge,  some  twenty  miles  off,  pre- 
sents its  deep-colored  outline,  stretching  to  the 
north-east,  and  looking  down  upon  the  mountain- 
like hiUs  that  here  and  there  rise  from  tlie  plain 
without  its  eastern  base.  To  the  east  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  low  range  of  mountains  that  bounds 
the  view  as  far  as  the  vision  can  extend  north- 
eastward and  south-westward  along  its  slopes, 
except  where  it  is  interrupted  directly  to  the  east 
by  a  hilly  but  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ri- 
vanna,  with  its  discolored  stream,  flows  by  the  base 
of  Monticello.  To  the  south  the  view  reaches  far 
away  until  the  horizon  meets  the  plain,  embracing 
a  region  lying  between  mountains  on  either  hand, 
and  covered  with  forests  interspersed  with  spots 
of  cultivated  lanj. 

This  University  is  a  State  institution,  endowed, 
and  built,  and  under  the  control  of  the  state.  It 
owes  its  origin,  its  organiz;ition,  and  the  plan  of 
its  buildings  to  Mr.  Jefl!erson,  who  made  it  the 
care  of  his  last  years  to  bring  it  into  being,  and 
counted  it  among  his  chief  claims  to  the  memory 
of  posterity  that  he  was  its  founder.* 

The  Act  of  Assembly  establishing  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  incorporating  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visitors,  is  dated  January  25, 1819;  and 
the  University  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  March  25,  1825. 

It  is  under  the  government  of  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visitors,  by  whom  are  enacted  ita  laws, 
and  to  whom  is  committed  the  control  of  its 
finances,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  the  general  supervision  of  its  interests. 
The  Visitors,  seven  in  number  at  first,  but  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  are  appointed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the 
Rector  is  chosen  by  the  Visitors  from  among  tlieir 
own  number.  The  first  Rector  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, followed  in  succession  by  Mr.  Madi>on,  Chap- 
man Johnson,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Virginia  comprises  nine 
schools,  viz.  I.  Ancient  Languages,  in  wbich  are 
taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  langua<;es, 
with  ancient  history  and  literature.  II.  Modem 
Languages,  in  which  are  taught  the  French, 
Italian,  8[»anish,  and  Grennan  languages,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  English  language,  with 
modem  history  and  literature.  III.  Mathematics, 
comprising  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics.  IV. 
Natural  Philosophy,  comprising,  besides  the  usual 
subject**.  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  V.  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy.    VI.  Medicine,  comprising  Medi- 


*  Amonff  Mr.  JefforBon's  papen  was  foimd,  after  his  death, 
(he  fbllowug  epitaph  :— 

mm  Lns  wbtcd 
THOMAS  JSFFERBON. 

AUmOK  OF  Tm  DBCLASATXON  Or  A.XEBXOAX  nrSBPSKDUrCI, 

OF  Tm  STATim  or  TiBGnnA  fob  kbugioub  fbxkdoic, 

A2a»  FATKBB  OF  TOM  UmTBBaiTT  OF  TUOliriA. 

Sm  Tuckm't  JA/k  qfj^iutoti,  IL  487. 
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oal  Jnrisprudeace,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Priiwiijfes 
and  PravtiM  of  Medicine.  VII.  ComparatiTe 
AnatoniT, Pbysiology, ond Surgery-  VIII.  Muwd 
Philosophv,  comprising  Bhet4iric  »nd  Belles  Let- 
tres,  Ethics,  Mentnl  Hiilosopiiy,  and  PnlliiciJ 
Eeonomj.  TX.  L»ir,  cotnpriBitig  also  Govcrn- 
ment  and  IntcmatioDfil  Law. 

To  each  ^hool  U  assigned  one  professor,  eicept 
the  achool  of  Law,  wliicn  h.19  two.  In  the  school 
of  Ancient  Languagea,  the  proftsfor  is  aided  by  two 
asristant  instructors  and  in'Uod<Tii  Zjingaagcs 
and  Mathematics  by  one  each.  In  the  Mediciil 
■leparunent  tbere  ia  a  lectcrcr  on  Anatuniy  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  a  demomtraior  of  Aiioiomy. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Vniver- 
■itj,  and  their  interpretation,  is  committed  to  the 
Tacnlty,  con^sting  of  the  prnfessore  of  the  EvveraJ 
schools  and  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty.  The 
professors  are  appointed  ly  the  Board  of  visitors. 
The  chairman,  who  has  little  power  beyond  the 
general  supervision  of  the  eieciition  of  the  laws, 
none  over  the  fchools,  is  cho!*Q  nnnnolly  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  from  amoiigthe  members  of  the 
Toculty,  and  receives  as  such  a  sukrj  of  five  hun- 
dred dollai'S.  The  pro&ssors  are  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Yisitors  alone  for  the  proper  dis- 
chai^  of  their  dutie.",  nndhave  intrusti/d  to  them, 
each  ID  his  own  school,  the  condnct  of  its  studies, 
subject  only  to  the  laws  prescribing  the  snbjecta 
to  be  taught,  the  boors  of  leclnre,  and  the  nieihod 
of  instniction  generally  by  leetin^s,  eiaminalinns, 
and  exercises,  according  to  tfae  nature  of  the 
Kbiect. 

The  income  of  the  University  is  derived  chiefly 
Avm an  aimnity  from  the  etAteof  fifteen  thoosaiid 
dolkts,  subject  of  late  years  to  a  choi^  of  about 
four  thousand  &\&  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  thirty-two  state  students,  who  receive  gratni- 
toas  instruction,  together  with  board  and  room 
rent  free;  from  rents  of  doniiitoriea  and  hottla; 
from  matriculation  leet  i-and  from  surplus  fees  of 
tuition  in  the  sereral  sohool->,  eccraing  to  the 
University  after  the  professor  feholl  have  received 
u  of  two  ihosauud' dollars. 


Each  professor  is  paid  a  fixed-  sabry  of  tne 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  receives  the  tuition 
fees  paid  hy  students  for  attending  his  )i?Ctm«s  ap 
to  the  maiimnm  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Aay 
eicess  of  (tees  above  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury of  ihe  University.  The  fee  paid  by  students 
fortnition  is  ordinarily  twenty-five  dollars  to  eseh 
professor  attended.  This  mode  of  compen.-ation, 
making  the  income  of  the  professor  to  defiend  so 
largely  upon  tuition'  ftes,  was  designed  to  act  8» 
on  incentive  to  activity  and  foithlulness  on  th« 
port  of  ihe  professor,  his  own  and  the  propppritj 
of  the  school  being  identified  in  the  matter  of 
emolument  as  well  as  of  reputation.  Thoinnii- 
mnm  limit  of  income  from  fees  received  by  tfae 
pnittwor  is  a  tiling  of  late  adoption,  iiitrodnced 
since  the  number  of  students  attending  t-ome  of  tha 
schools  has  become  very  large.  It  remaitis  to  ba 
seen  whether  tliis  invasionW  the  principle  is  the 


iiicnmc,  and  none,  for  the  moEt 
part,  for  excess  of  labor'  Irom  iorge  ntmibcra  fre- 
quenting a  school. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  lectures  arid 
exuni) nation's,  with  the  use  of  text-books  selected 
by  the  professor.  The  professor  is  expecled,  so 
fiir  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allows  it,  to  deli- 
ver lectures  on  the  suljects  of  instruction,  witiDg 
fbrib  and  explaining  the  doctrineslo be  tanght, so 
that  by  the  help  of  the  lectures  and  of  the  text- 
book; the  stndent  may  not  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  these  doctrines  but  of  hav- 
ing them  more  vividly  impressed  on  hid  attentiDii 
and  memory.  The  einniinntion  of' the  class  at 
each  meeting  upon  the  preceding  lecture,  embra- 
ces both  the  test  and  the  teaching  (rf'  the  professor, 
and  is  aimed  at  once  to  F^curethestudeiitVatten- 
tion  to  both,  and  to  afford  the  advantofre  of  a  re- 
view, and,  when  needed,  of  a  frinher  cleniing  up 
of  the  Bul jjeCt. 

'  Ftor  the  pnrpow  of  accommodating  the  leetuTH 
to  the  wants  ani  previous  otti;innierrts  of  lie  stu- 
dents, and  of  ^viag  a  lac^i.connaof  jnbtruotioD, 
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'most  of  iibe-«eIioe]s  iure  divided  into  oloases  oalled 
jwHor  ftnd  senior.  la  the  sehool  of  Mathenatios 
tiiere  is^also  an  intermediate  elaes^  and  a  da«  of 
mixed  Mathematio^.  In  the  aohool  of  Law- also 
there  is  an  intermediato  elaoft.  The  leotnrea  to 
-each  chus  ooenpy  an  entire-seesioii  of  nine  months. 
A  Mdent  is  generally  allowed^  esoept  in  law,  to 
attend,  withoa^  additional  fee^  all  the  eksaes  in- a 
sehool  die  same  session,  so  as  to  receive  instmo- 
tion,  if  he  ehoose  aftd  be  able,  in- the  whole  course 
in  one  year. 

Two  pnUio  examiRations  of  all  the  members  of 
each  sehool  are  held  eveiy  session,  one  about  its 
middle,  the  other  at  itsolose.  These  examinations 
are  oonddcted  chiefly  in  writing.  A  set  of  qae»- 
tions,  with  nntnerical  valnes  attached,  is  piioposed 
to  the  whole  class,  and  its  members  are  distributed 
into  four  divisions^  according  to  the  value  of  their 
answers.  To  insure  fiumess  at  these  exainina- 
tion-s  every  student  is  required  to  attach  to  his 
answers  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  he  has  nei- 
ther given  nor  received  aid  during  the  ekainina- 
tton.  This  same  certificate  U  attached  idso  to  all 
examination  papers  written  for  degrees. 

Stndents>are  admitted  at  and  al^ve  the^age  of 
sixteen,  and  are  free  to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice ;  but  they  are  ordinarily  required  to  attend 
three  schools. 

The  ses^n  is  of  nine  'months'  duration  conti- 
nuously, and  without  any  holidays  except  Ohrist- 
mnsMlay.  Lectures  are  delivered  during  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  a  weekly  report  is  mivie  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  by  each  profeMor  of  the 
8ul(|ects  of  the  lectures  and  esaminations  in  his 
school,  and  of  the  time  occupied  in  each. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  eiich  of  the  ^ehools  of 
the  University  upon  those  students  who  give  evi- 
dence of  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school.  -  Certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency also  are  bestowed  for  like  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects  that  may  be  attended  separately, 
as  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
^BO.  Examinations  are  held  with  a  view  to  theic 
honors  towards  the  end  of  eaeh  session,  and  are 
condn3ted  mostly  in  writing.  The  extent  and  dif- 
fienky  of  these  examinations,  and  the  strictness 
used  in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  answers,  secure 
a  standard  of  attaimnent  much  higher  than  usual, 
and  render  the  degrees  in  individual  schools  ob- 
jects of  ambition  to  all,  and  stroag  incentives  to 
diligence  and  aoeuracy  in  study.  A  register  of 
each  student^s  answers  at  the  daily  examinations, 
and  of  his 'Written  exercises,  is  kept  by  the  pro- 
fessor; and;  in  deciding  on  his  fitness  to  receive  a 
degree,  regard  »  had  to  his  average  standing  in 
his  class.  The  tune  of  his  residence  as  a  student 
is  not  counted  amoAg  his  qualifications  for  this 
distinction.  He  may  obtain' a  degree,  whenever 
he  shall  have  proved  that  he  is  worthy  of  it  by 
standing  satisfactorily  the  examinations  proposed 
as  a  test  eqatJljfoT  alL 

Besides  the*  degrees ^  conferred  in  individual 
schools,  and  oertificates  of  proficiency  in  certain 
subjects,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  be- 
stowed on  sueh  students  as  have  obtmned  dc^^reee 
in  any  two  of  the  literary  schools  (viz.  Ancient 
Langiuges^  Modem  Languages, -and  Mond  Fhi- 
losopthv),  and  in  anv  two  of  the  scientific  schodls 
(viz*  Molhematics,  Natural  Philosophv^  and  Che- 
mistry) ;  •  beiideat  giving  evidence  of  -  a  certain 


proficiency  'in  the  rerttaining  two  academical 
schools^  and  Aumishing  an  essay  or  oration  to  be 
^^mroved  by  the  Faculty. 

Th&  deigree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon 
snch  students  as  have  obtained  degrees  in  all  die 
diz  academical  nchools,  be^des  furniBhing  an  essay 
or  oration  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
standing  a  satisfiictory  examination  in  review  on 
all  the  studies  of  the  course,  except  those  in  which 
he  has  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  current 
session. 

No  hon<Hiury  de^nees  are  conferred  by  this 
University. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  been  in  ope«- 
lion  thirty  years,  and  although  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  prejudices,  hoA  had  a  good  degree 
of  success,  as  well  in  regard. to  the  numbers  fre- 
quenting it  as  to  the  eharactcr  for  scholarship 
accorded  to  its  almnni.  The  number  of  matricu- 
lates entered  for  the  sesiion  of  1854p-^  was  five 
hundred  and  fourteen ;  of  these  three  hundred  and 
twenty  were  exclusively  academical,  one  hundred 
and  mty^six  exidusively  profes  ional,  and  thirty- 
eight  partly  academical  and  partly  professional. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  introduced  into 
its  constitution  and  into  its  practical  working  some 
marked  peculiarities ;  and  as  its  apparent  success 
has  called  attention  to  these,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  some  of  them  briefly,  and  to  state  summa- 
rily the  chief  grounds  upon  which  they  are  ap- 
proved and  justified. 

1.  The  first  and  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
allowing  every  student  to  attend  the  schools  or  stu- 
dies of  his  choice,  only  requiring  ordinarily  that  he 
shidl  attend  three ;  the  conferring  degrees  in  indi- 
vidual schools;  the  suffering  candidates  to  stand 
tlie  examinations  held  for  degrees  without  regard 
.  to  the  time  of  residence ;  and  the  bestowing  no 
degrees  as  honorary  distinctions,  but  only  upon 
adequate  proof  made  by  strict  examination,  that 
thev  are  deserved. 

This  at  once  sets  aside  the  usual  college  curri- 
culum, with  the  attendant  division  into  Freshmen, 
Sophomore,  ^.,  classes,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  is  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  by 
the  loss  to  the  student  of  a  regular  and  complete 
course  of  study  and  of  mental  discipline,  wnieh 
they  assume  to  be  given  by  tiie  usual  plan  of  oiu* 
colleges.  It  is  taken  for  granted  b^  such  that  the 
student,  being  free  to  choose,  wUl  attend  such 
studies  alone  as  may  suit  his  (»pirit  of  sell-indul- 
gence, avoiding  those  which  are  difficult;  and 
Siat  tiie  voluntary  s>'stem  does  not  adinit  of  a  re« 
gular  coarse.  It  is  said  in  answer,  th(it  the  records 
of  the  Umversity  o^  Virginia  show  that  the  fact 
contradicts  the  assumption  that  the  more  difilcult 
studies  will  be  avoided,  the  schools  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  of  Mathematics,  for  einmple.  hav- 
ing always  had  a  fair  proportion  of  stuaents. 
And  that,  although  no  student  is  compelled  by  law 
to  follow  a  certain  defined  course,  yet  in  practice, 
and  by  the  influenoes  of  causes  easily  seen,  a  very 
large  proportion  do  pursue  a  regular  course;  and 
that  the  University  of  Virginia  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  aocompliBh*  a  complete  course  by  esta- 
blishing fer  its  higher  degrees  a  standard  which 
makes  them  objects  of  very  great  deshre.  Fur- 
ther, as  to  the  matter  of  a  complete  course  of  study 
and  of  niedtal  discipline,  it  is  said  that  it  is  too 
mneh  to  assume  %lMt  the  best  way  of  securing 
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these  is  by  the  nsoal  college  earricalDm  and  the 
dirisioQ  into  freshmen,  &c.,  classes,  this  being  the 
very  question  in  iasne,  and  the  system  of  independ^ 
ent  scnoold  and  free  choice  of  studies  having  been 
adopted  with  the  very  view  of  giving  what  the 
common  plan  does  not;  that  the  alleged  evil 
effects  of  the  voluntary  system  do  not  and  ought 
not  to  follow ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
decided  advantages. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  one  entering  the 
University  of  Virginia  obtains  a  complete  educa- 
tion. For  some  it  is  not  necessarv,  however  de- 
sirable,  that  they  should  become  conversant  with 
all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  And  yet 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  and  to  society  if 
they  can  be  well  trained  in  even  a  few  departments 
of  knowledge — ^those  most  suited  to  their  wants 
or  to  their  tastes.  They  should  not  be  excluded 
fVom  partial  benefits  of  education  because  they 
cannot  derive  the  highest. 

And  then,  if  an  examination  be  made  of  the 
names  of  those  who,  in  our  Colleges  and  Univei-si- 
ties  generally,  enter  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
clasiKS,  and  of  those  who  graduate,  or  pass  through 
the  senior  class,  it  will  be  found  that  but  few  of 
the  former  are  found  among  the  latter,  not  more 
than  about  a  fourth.  And  this,  though  it  results 
inevitably  from  the  very  practice  of  admitting  to 
degrees  by  classes,  that  of  those  who  obtain  the 
degree,  much  too  large  a  proportion  have  really 
very  moderate  attainment  and  could  not  possibly 
stand  a  strict  examination  on  the  whole  or  any 
considerable  part  of  the  course.  So  in  the  VnU 
versity  of  Virginia,  a  very  small  proportion  obtain 
the  highest  degree,  or  fully  accomplish  the  regular 
academic  course,  and  beyond  comparison  asmaUer 
proportion  than  on  the  usually  adopted  plan ;  and 
this  because  the  standard  is  purposiely  made  high. 
Admitting  that  this  very  small  number  is  pro- 
perly educated,  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  some,  that  all 
those  who  come  short  of  this  complete  course  fail 
of  obtaining  an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially a  mental  discipline,  equal  to  that  Kupplied  by 
the  common  course  ? 

To  reach  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
it  is  to  be  observed,  say  tlie  advocates  of  tiie 
voluntary  system,  first,  tliat  for  the  pi*actical  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  for  a  right-  mental  discipline,  a 
small  field  of  knowledge,  thoroughly  cultivated 
with  a  hearty  energy,  ana  b^  methods  wliich  set 
the  student  to  thinking  and  mquiring  for  himself, 
is  of  incomparably  more  value  than  a  lai  ge  field 
cultivated  in  a  negligent  and  superficial  way.  A 
man  may  studv  many  things  and  have  little  sound 
knowledge  and  less  vigorous  ti'aining  of  the  mind. 
A  man  m&j  so  leum  a  few  things  as  to  be  able  to 
direct  his  noulties  with  their  utmost  power  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  task. 

Secondly,  That  to  secure  this  energetic,  self- 
propelliug  activity  of  the  student,  which  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  best  discipline  of 
mind,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  thorough 
and  accurate  inve:»tigation,  two  things  maiiSy 
contribute.  First,  the  waking  up  to  an  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student,  by  exciting  and 
keeping  erect  his  attention,  and  variously  simject- 
ing  his  powers  to  the  proof  by  the  lectures  and 
b/  searching  oral  examinations;  and,  secondly, 


a  high  standard  of  examinations  for  honors,  these 
being  bestowed  only  npon  satis&ctory  evideDoe 
of  good  attainments  and  capacity.  Withont  the 
former  condition  the  latter  woula  be  impotadble ; 
without  the  latter  the  fonner  would  be  in^nflSdent. 

Thirdly,  That  the  voluntary  system  offers  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
which,  however  able  the  professors,  the  common 
system  does  not  The  several  schools  being 
wholly  independent,  the  standard  of  examinations 
for  degrees  may  be  placed  as  high  as  the  means 
and  mode  of  instruction,  and  what  is  fairly  de- 
nmnded  by  the  true  interest  of  the  student,  may 
allow.  A  person  standing  his  examination  for  a 
degree  in  Latui  and  Greek  will  not  be  passed, 
though  undeserving,  for  fear  he  may  not  secure 
his  degree  in  the  Mathematics,  and  so  on.  The 
honor  being  conferred  upon  reaching  a  compara- 
tively high  standard,  and  without  the  question  of 
giving  or  refusing  it  being  complicated  by  a  regard 
to  the  regular  progresnon  of  classes,  it  is  compa- 
radveJJr  easy  to  maintain  the  standard.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  student  to  fail  and  be  rdected  upon 
the  studies  of  a  single  school,  the  enect  ceasing 
here,  and  quite  another  to  be  cast  down  in  aU  his 
classes  for  failure  on  one  study,  with  the  result  of 
postponing  the  period  of  las  graduation  for  a 
whole  year.  But  the  common  system  allows  no 
good  alternative.  No  College,  upon  this  system, 
can  refuse  to  pass  men  who  ouffLt  to  be  rejected ; 
for  then  it  consents,  under  multiplied  difiScultiea, 
to  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  senior  class  to  some- 
tliing  Mke  the  proportion  of  tho^e  who  obtain  the 
Master's  degree  under  the  system  adopted  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

To  answer,  then,  the  question  above  proposed, 
it  is  alleged  by  its  friends,  that  in  the  system 
adopted  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  condi> 
tions  for  obtaining  a  good  mental  discipline  and 
accurate  knowledge  are  in  some  good  degree,  al- 
thou^  imperfectly,  fulfiUed  by  the  means  of 
lectures,  rigid  examinations  conducted  chiefiy  in 
writing  where  degrees  are  concerned,  and  a  com- 
pamtively  high  standard  in  conferring  degrees. 
That,  putting  out  of  view  the  idle  and  tliose 
wanting  capacity,  and  those  who  attend  a  angle 
course  of  lectures,  there  remains  a  class  of  students, 
considerable  in  number,  and  respectable  for  talent 
and  industry,  who  from  lack  of  time  and  meansi, 
or  for  other  cause,  succeed  in  accomplishing  only 
a  partial  course,  obtaining  degrees  in  some  two  or 
three  schools,  and  attending  lectures  profitably  in 
some  one  or  two  more  in  which  they  do  not  stand 
for  degrees.  And  thus  the  number  that  go 
through  such  a  course  of  study  as,  with  the  mode 
of  instruction  employed,  involves  a  useful  extent 
of  knowledge  and  a  sound  discipline  of  mind, 
would  seem  to  be  in  fair  proportion  to  those  who 
succeed  in  completing  the  usual  College  curri- 
culum. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  students 
who  aim  at  completing  the  entire  course  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  studies,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  University  cf  Virginia,  but  fiiil  of 
entire  success.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because 
they  £buI  of  obtaining  the  highest  degree  under  n 
svstem  with  a  higher  standard  for  degrees,  that 
they  do  not  obtain  as  much  of  knowleoge  and  of 
sound  mental  discipline  as  the  same  persons  would 
have  done  if  they  had  succeeded  under  a  s^-btcm 
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with  a  lower  standard.  Under  tho  one  system 
tbey  fail  because  Uie  standard  is  high,  under  Ihe 
other  they  would  sucoeed  because  the  standard  is 
low.  This  on  the  supposition  that  the  grade  of 
instruction  is  the  same.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  where  the  standard  of  examinations  t>)r 
degrees  is  higlier,  the  grade  of  instruction  ilso 
will  be  higher,  and  the  training  more  vigoroi^s. 
Tliere  must  be  some  just  relation  between  the 
teaching  and  the  requirements  for  degrees.  And 
so  it  may  very  well  occur  that  a  man  shall  be  a 
better  trained  scholar  failing  under  the  one  system 
than  succeeding  under  the  other. 

The  advocatos  of  the  system  introduced  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  not  only  deny  that  it  is 
followed  by  the  evil  effects  alleged,  but  urge,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  avoids,  as  it  was  designed 
to  avoid,  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  evils  in- 
herent in  the  usual  course  adopted  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  those  who  complete  the  carriculnm, 
well  nigh  as  a  matter  of  Gour:Je,  and  with  but 
slight  examination.  They  allege  that  when  the 
standard  ii  reasonably  high,  and  maintained  by 
rigid  examinations,  without  regard  to  the  time  of 
residence,  only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  dili- 
gent and  capable,  can  measure  up  to  it.  That  to 
accommodate  the  standard  to  the  measure  of  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  a  class,  it  must  be 
made  much  too  low.  That  by  admitting  to  the 
higher  degrees  those  alone  who  can  stand  rigid 
examination^  and  show  good  ability  and  accurate 
attainments,  real  value  Is  given  to  the  degrees,  and 
the  best  exertions  secunod  of  those  who  seek 
them.  That  the  use  of  lectures  and  oral  examina- 
tions, in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  atfords 
a  better  means  of  disciplining  the  mind,  of  be- 
getting habits  of  active  and  sustained  attention,  as 
well  as  of  thorough  investigation.  That,  as  a  re- 
sult, there  is  obtained,  under  t'lis  system,  a  better 
training  and  a  more  t!ioi*ough  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  many  who  fail  of  succei^'S,  than  the 
other  system  ordinarily  secures  to  those  who  s'ic- 
ceed.  And  that  the  fact  that  only  a  very  few 
obtain  the  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Virginia — some  seven  in  the  session  of  185-4-^  out 
of  850  exclusively  academical  students— only 
shows  the  extent  and  rigor  of  the  examinations 
for  this  degree,  there  required  by  law  and  enforced 
in  practice. 

2.  A  second  peculiarity  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  found  in  its  method  of  instructicm, 
more  especially  in  the  freer  use  of  lectures,  fol- 
lowed by  oral  examinations.  Text-books  are  by 
no  means  discarded ;  but  the  professor  is  expected 
to  go  before  and  set  in  order  the  truths  to  be 
taught,  marking  their  relations,  stating  their 
grounds,  enlarging  upon,  explaining,  continuing, 
correcting,  and  supplementing  the  text,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Every  lecture  is  pi^eoedcd  by  an 
oral  examination  of  the  class  on  the  preceding 
lecture  and  the  corresponding  text.  And  this  ex- 
amination is  on  the  subject  itself,  whether  dis- 
cussed in  the  lecture  or  the  text-book,  and  is 
conducted  with  reference  to  what  ought  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  it,  and  not  simply  to  what  may 
have  been  said  about  it  either  in  the  lecture  or  in 
the  text-book.  This  method,  it  is  affirmed,  is  at- 
tended by  two  most  beneficial  results.  First,  it 
stimulates  the  professor  to  greater  efforts  to  make 
Umself  wholly  master  of  his  subject,  and  to  be 


qualified  to  view  it  on  every  side.  It  can  hardly 
do  less,  seeing  he  is  conscious  that  it  is  expected 
of  him  to  exhibit  himself  as  capable  of  presenting 
the  doctrines  belonging  to  his  subject  with  clear- 
ness and  force,  and  not  merely  of  propounding 
questions  on  a  text-book.  He  must  needs  give 
himself  to  his  work  with  zeal  and  assiduity  if  he 
would  meet  the  responsibility  which  his  position 
imposes,  or  gain  the  reputation  which  it  places 
within  his  reach.  Secondly,  it  excites  and  main- 
tains the  interest  and  attention  of  the  student  a 
hundred  fold.  He  not  only  shares  the  intei-est  of 
the  lecturer,  which  is  one  advantage  of  oral  dis- 
course, but  finds  it  a  necessity  from  which  he 
cannot  escape,  if  he  would  acquit  himself  well  at 
the  examination  to  follow,  as  his  own  self-respect 
and  a  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  teacher 
and  fellows  oblige  him  to  wish  to  do,  that  he 
should  give  earnest  heed  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
fessor. Above  all  he  learns  to  enter,  with  the 
professor  for  his  guide,  upon  the  serious  and 
earnest  investigation  of  the  subject  in  hand  in  all 
its  relation:^,  if  not  from  the  simple  love  of  truth, 
yet  still  because  he  knows  that  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  render  answers  not  furnished  by  the 
text,  nor  yet  perhaps  directly  by  the  lecture,  but 
involved  in  the  principles  set  forth  in  either. 
Thus  he  is  aroused  to  a  spirit  of  active  and  manly 
inquii*y,  is  kept  awake  to  all  that  he  hears  and 
retuls,  and  is  led  to  consider  the  proper  knowledge 
of  a  subject  to  be  bounded,  not  by  the  partial, 
perhaps  fisdse  teachings  of  a  text-book,  but  by  the 
limits  of  the  true  and  real.  Under  the  strong 
impulse  of  such  a  spirit,  and  of  the  ambition  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  standard  of  examinations 
for  degrees  which  more  fail  than  succeed  in  reach- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  works,  and  works 
with  an  energy,  with  a  sharpness  of  attention, 
and  with  a  perseverance  of  industry,  which  bring 
a  double  reward  in  stores  of  solid  knowledge  and 
in  invaluable  habits  of  mind. 

8.  A  third  peculiai*ity  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  the  system  of  written  examinations 
for  honors.  This  is  claimed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  secaring  greater  accuracy  and  fairness, 
and  is  regarded  as  indispensable  for  m.iintaining 
a  high  standard  for  degrees.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  first  professor  *  from  the  practice  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England;  and  when  supple- 
mented by  some  oral  examination,  as  tlie  subject 
may  demand,  seems  liable  only  to  the  objection 
of  its  great  laboriousness  to  both  student  and 
professor. 

In  a  word,  whatever  success  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  had  in  giving  intellectual  culture, 
whether  in  the  academical  or  professional  depart- 
ments, is  mainly  referred  by  its  friends  to  the 
laborious  industry  and  zeal  in  the  innnediato 
work  of  the  leoture-room,  displayed  by  professors 
and  students  alike.  These,  again,  are  very  largely 
owing  to  the  use  of  lectures,  and  of  strict  oral  and 
written  examinations,  both  having  reference  to  a 
reasonably  high  standard  for  degrees.  And  for 
the  introduction  of  these,  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  the  several  schools,  and  the  free  choice  of 
studies,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be,  are  at  least  most  favorable. 

4.  A  fourth  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  sec- 
tarian influence  and  control  in  the  University. 
Much  prejudice  did  arise  on  this  point.     Al- 
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tiiongh  the  importaooe  of  man's  religioiis  duties 
vras  acknowledged  in  a  report  of  the  Rector  and 
Board  of  Visiters,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,'  end 
althoagh  the  invitation  was  given  bv  Uie  Board 
to  tiie  various  religions  denominations  in  ti\e 
state,  to  establish  schools  of  theology  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University,  yet  because,'  in  the 
anxiety  to  shut  out  the  control  of  any  particular 
sect,  no  provision  was  made  lor  religious  instrac- 
tion  by  the  Universitv  itself,  very  many  believed 
that  it  was  dedgned  altogetiier  to  exclude  religious 
influence  from  th%  institution.  A  plan,  however, 
was  adopted  early  in  the  history  of  the  IJniversity, 
whereby  the  services  of  religion  are  regularly 
performed  in  a  chapel  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
visitors,  yet  without  invading  the  principle  of 
religious  equality.  By  this  plan  it  was  fntyvided 
that  a  Chai^kin  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Faculty  every  year,  from  the  prevailing  rdUgious 
denominations  of  the  state,  taken  in  rotation. 
Subsequently  the  appointment  was  made  for  two 
years.  The  salary  of  the  Chaplnin  is  provide<l  by 
XhQ  voluntary  contributions  of  the  professors, 
students,  and  other  residents.  He  hoids  divine 
service  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  daily  morning 
prayers  in  the  <^apel.  These  services  all  the 
Btudentrt  are  invited  to  attend ;  but  they  are  not 
compelled  to  be  present.  As  many  ob  attend  deport 
themselves  with  invariable  order  and  reverence. 
Besides  these  services,  the  students  have  their 
own  publio  prayer-meeting,  and  a  society  for 
missionary  inquiry,  and  conduct  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  the  chapel^  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood.  Nowhere,  it  is  said,  is  more 
respect  paid  to  the  solenm '  services  of  the 
Christian  religion^  and  in  no  community  is  more 
effectually  eztiiigiiished  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry. 

5.  A  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  discipline. 
Only  one  point  can  be  noticed,  namely  the  per- 
mitting of  students  to^  answer  or  not,  as  they 
may  choose,  in  their  own  case ;  the  not  compel- 
ling them  to  testify  against  themselves  or  against 
each  other ;  and,  generally^  the  assuming  that  they 
are  incapable  of  falsehood,  and  treating  them 
accordingly.  >  The  result  !:<,  that,  as  a  rule, 
horcly  admitting  an  eSoeption,  no  student  can 
venture  to  speak  falsely.  He  may  decline  to 
answer,  when  charged  with  an  oftence  against 
the  laws,  although  he  very  rarely  does ;  but  if  he 
answer,  the  public  sentiment,  if  not  his  own  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  will  oblige  him  to  iSpeak 
truly. 

For  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  a  TJni- 
veraity  which  he  had  projected,  Mr.  Jefferson  C(m- 
sidered  it  wisest  to  rely  upon  men  as  little  aa  pos- 
sible wedded  to  the  prevalent  .system,  and  not 
likely  to  be  cramped  by  its  routine.  A  reform  in 
regard  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, could  be  had  only  by  seeking  men  of 
marked  abiUty  in  their  several  departments, 
and  who  had  either  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
foreign  universities  of  most  repute,  or  won  dis- 
tinction by  their  talent  and  attainments.  To  this 
view  was  owing  the  selectaon  from  abroad  of -a 
minority  of  the  original  corps  of  professors.  This 
policy,  naturally  enough,  excited  some  prejudice; 
and  although,  justified  by  the  necessities  Of  the 
^ase,  as  fiir  at  least' as  a  refonn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  was  concerned,  -  waa  attended  by  its 


own  diffienlties  tonehing  liie  important 'point  ^ 
discipline.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  continued 
beyond  the  pnseent  exigency,- and  haa  notj  ia  fact, 
been  followed  in  the  subsequent  appointments  to 
chairs  in  the  UniverHity,  although  it  is  admit- 
ted to  be  consistent  with  the  intereata  of  the  in- 
stitution to  employ  the  best  talents  and  attain- 
ments, wherever  found  conjoined  with  the  other 
necessary  qualifications.  Of  the  eight  onginal 
professors,  five  were  frook  abread,  one  frem  New 
York,  and  two  ftoiw  Viigima.  Of  the  present 
fifteen  professors  and  other  instmctors,  ten  are 
Virginians  and  alumni  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  only  two  from  abroad. 

The  first  ppofeswr  of  the  school  of  Ancieiit 
Languages  was  Mr.  Geoige  Long,  of  England, 
a  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colle^m, 
Cambridge.  A  man  of = marked  ability  and  attain- 
nients,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  system  d  his 
college,  having  a  mind  far  more  than  most  men's 
scrupulously  demanding  accuracy  in  tlie  results  of 
inquiry,  and  scouting  mere  pretension,  he  mvntd 
and  was  fitted  to  introduce  something  better  than 
what  then  passed  current  as  elaseiclil  learning. 
Although  he  had  as  yet  little  knowledge  of  con  fa- 
nitive  philology,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  Lave 
cultivated  the  science  <^  language  with  the  en- 
krged  spirit  of  philosophy  which  pervades  his 
writings;  his  uncompromising  exactness,  and  liis 
masterly  knowledge  of  his  subject,  inspired  his 
pupik  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  a  true 
schc^arship.  After  three  years'  service  he  Feagn- 
ed,  in  order  to  accept  the  professon^hip  of  Grc*ek 
in  the  London  University.    His  contributions  to 

Ehilology,  Roman  law,  criticism,  biography,  ^., 
ave  been  krge  and  valuable,  and  have  obtained 
for  hira  a  place  among  the  most  i^mnent  scfaolars 
of  his  country. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  ohair,  GeSsner  Harrison,  M.D.,  one  of  Iris  pu- 
pils, who  haa  published  an  ^^  Exposition  of  some 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Latin  Language." 

The  fiit^t  professor  of  the  School  of  Modem  Iaa- 
guages  was  George  Blaettermanui  LL.D.,  a  Ger- 
man, at  the  time  of  his  appointment  residing  in 
London,  and  who  come  recommended  for  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  modem  languages,  and  for 
his  ability.  •  ^e  occupied  the  chair  until  1840, 
and  gave  proof  of  extensive  acquirements,  and  of 
a  mind  of  uncommon  natural  vigor  and  penetra- 
tion. In  oonnesion  more  espeeiully  with  the  les- 
sons on  German  and  Anglo-oaxon,  he  gave  to  hia 
etudents  much  that  was  interesting  and  va]ual>le 
in  comparative  philology  also^  a  subject  in  whieh 
he  found  peculiar  pleasure.  His  successors  hove 
been  Charles  Kraitsir,  M.D.,  -who  haa  puUished 
some  curiouaand  learned  works  on  philology^  and 
M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Comparative  Philolotgy,  and  ctf  a  Spanish  Gram- 
mar and  Exercises. 

The  first  pn^essor  of  Math^natics  waa  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewett  Key,  of  England,  a  Mister  of 
Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Besidea  hia 
ability  as  a  mathematician,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  good  dassii^l  and  ffeneral  attainmenta  ,*  and  by 
his  earnest  manner,  hia  deameas  'of  iUastratioD, 
and  bis  rare  power  of  anticipating  and  remov- 
ing the  learner^a  difficulties,  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable degreo  in  gaining  the  attention  and  ex- 
dtlog  the  interest  of  hia  heaxera.    He  resigned  at 
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ibd  aftmettim^'With  JCr.  Long,  in  order  to  aooept 
the  professorship  of  Ladn  iu  th(>  Lcmdoa  Uuiver- 
alty,  Mid  has  since,  gained  dktiactioa  by  hisjAbora 
«a  a  philologifit. 

He  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Charles  BonAyeastle, 
of  England,  who^  npon  Mr.  Key's  reaignation^  wa4 
transterred  from  the  chair  of  Natural  Philoaophy 
to  that  of  Mathematica,  which  he  continued  to  till 
until  his  death  in  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Koyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich^  of  which 
h4s  father  was  ai  professor,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  force  and  originality  of  hia  mind^no  less 
t'lan  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
His  fine  taste,  cultivated  by  much  reailing,  his 
general  knowledge^  and  his  abundant  store  of 

•  anecdote,  made  hio^a  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive companion  to  all ;  and  t!us,  though  his  really 
kind  feelings  were  partly  hidden  by  a  cold  ext  - 
rior.  '  His  only  published  work  bore  the  title  of 
Induetios  Ge^tneCty^  and  this  did  not  meet  with 
success.  Among  lii-s  pupils,  he  left  behind  him 
a^  reputatioa  for  ability  as  high  as  it  was  uui- 

•  versil. 

His  aocesssor,  M)r.  Sylvester^  of  Engknd  also, 
who  rem.iined  only  part  of  one  ye:ir,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Courtenay,  LL.D.,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  a  graduate  at  West  Point, 
and  who  iiad  held  a  professorship  in  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  again  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  disi^harged  the  duties  of  the 
chair  with  eminent  ability  and  faithfulness  until 

-  his  death  in  1^3.  ^  He  left  behind  him  a  work  on 
the  DLffemntCkLand  LhU^ral  Calculaa^  which  has 
lately  bciu  published^  and  been  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Univ<3F:uty  of  VirginitL  Mr.  Gour- 
tenay's  dear  and  sagacious  mind,  his  large  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  clearness 
in  communicating  it,  his  laborious  devotion  to  his 

'duties,  and  not  le^  his  uu-^werving  integrity,  his 
retiring  modesty,  and  his  amiable  condescension, 

■  won  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  and  regard 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  pupils. 

The  chair  is  now  filled  by  Albert  T.  Bledsoe, 
LL.D.,  a  gradunte  of  West  Point,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Willy  and  of  one  entitied 
A  T/ieodicy. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Oharles  Bonnycastle 
from  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  that  of 
Mathematics  he  was  succeeded  by  Robei*t  M. 
Patterson,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  f4)rmerly  a  pro- 

•  fes:iOr  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 

■  aequently  director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint      He  filled 
>  ths  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  aevonU  years, 

and  had  the  reputation  of  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
able  lecturer,  while  his  refined  manners,  cultivat- 
ed tastes,  ^and  amiable  disposition,  won  for  him 
the  warm  regard  of  all  that  had  the  pleasure  of 
kiio wing  him. 

He  was  succeeded-  by  Mr.  William  B.  BogeKt, 
.  LL.D.,  who  filled  the  chair  until  185d ;  -a.gentie- 
'man  deservedly  eminent  for  hia  ability,  varied 
.  learning  and  aoience,  for  hia  eloquence  aa  a  lec- 
turer, and  for  hia  contributiona  to  his.  favorite 
.acience  of  Gdology.     He  resigned  in  1853 ;   and 
was  succeeded  by  tiie  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
Fraaois  H.  Smith,  A.M.,'a  Virginian,  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University. 

The  first  professor  of  Chemistry  was  John  P. 
Emmet,  ;M#P^  w2u>  •  waa  educated  at  the  West 


Point  Military  Academy,  and  toek  lua  degree  in 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York  city.  He  was  bom  in  Dublii^ 
Irekiid,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, Esq.  His  striking  native  genius,  his  varied 
sdenee,  his  brilliant  >wit,  his  eloquence,  his  culti- 
vated and  refined  taste  for  art,  his  iiiodeety,  his 
warm-hearted  and  ciioerful  social  virtue:^  won  for 
him  the  admiration  and  lustixig  regard  of  his  col- 
leagues Aud  of  his  pupils.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  until  sickness 
and  death  ck>aed  prematurely^  in  1842,  a  career 
not  leaa  uaeful  than  honorable. 

He  was  succeeded  by  liobert  £.  Rogers,  M.D., 
of  PliiUdelpya,  now  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania)  and  by  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina,  no  \m  professor  in 
the  Medical  Si^hool  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
present  incumbent  of  the  chair  is  Soonites  Mau- 
pin,  M.D.,  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  professor  in 
Hatupden  Sydney  College,  Virginia,- aud  in  Rich- 
mond Medical  College,  and  an  alunmus  of  the 
Univei'sity  of  Virginia. 

The  fir-t  professor  of  Medicine  was  Robley  Dun- 
gUson,  M.D.,  of  England,  who  as  a  writer,  and  by 
his  learning  in  his  profession  and  generally,  as  well 
as  by  his  ability,  was  pointed  out  as  well  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  this  school,  when  it  was  designed 
rather  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  cultivation  in 
medical  science  to  the  general  student  than  to 
give  a  pn^paitition  for  tlici  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. After  eight  years  he  resigned,  and  has 
gained  a  wide  celebrity  by  his  distinguished 
ability  as  a  lecturer,  and  by  his  varied  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  literature. 

His  successors  have  been  A.  T.  Mogill,  M.D., 
of  Virginio,  Robert  E.  Grillith,  M.D.,  of  Philadel- 

£hia,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Henry  Howard, 
[.D.,  of  Maryland,  formerly  a.  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, all  iu6a  of  learning  and  ability  in  their  pro- 
fijssion. 

The  chair  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery 
(now  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  etc.)  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  original  school*vof  the- univei'sity,  and  is 
now  filled  by  James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  a  Virginian, 
and  an  alumnus  of  the  univer:aty.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  Augustus  L.  Warner,  M.D.,  of  Mary- 
land, afterwards  a  professor  in  the  Richmond 
Medical  College. 

Si>ecial  Anatomy  nnd  Materia  Medica  are  taught 
by  John  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  first  filled 
by  Mr.  Oeorge  Tucker,  a  native  of  Bermuda,  hut 
educaticd  at  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  for  eome  iinie  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Virginia.  Before  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  had 
published,  among  other  writinga,  a  volume  of  es- 
aays,  charooteri;^  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
atyle^  and  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  thought, 
'  which  have  marked  all  his  writings.  During  his 
residence^  at  the  miiversity  >he  published  thd  L^s 
.  of  Jeff4rmn^'(ai  essay  on  JK^im^  Whd  BcmJcb^  one 
oiirB$n(Uy  Fa^e»,<MM}Pr<2;2^- and  another  on  the 
FrogresB  qf  the  Umtei  3tate»  in  Papulation,  and 
WoaUh  dwrin^  a  Period.ofF^fty  Ysan^  a»  JKc- 
kibiUi  iy  ^iDeoirmuU  Cei40y^  beaijlee^  contri- 
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bating  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  as  he  has 
done  since  his  retii'oiiicnt,  important  articles  on 
qnestions  of  political  eccmouiy,  etc.  To  moral 
philosopliy  and  the  other  subjects  originally  as- 
signed to  the  choir,  he  cansed  rhetoric,  belles-let- 
tres, and  political  economy  to  be  added,  and  gave 
them  Uieir  proper  value  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  school.  Bringing  to  the  dischai-ge  of  his  du- 
ties a  mind  remarkable  for  clearness  and  accu- 
racy, great  industry  and  thoroughness  of  research, 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  books 
in  almost  evei*y  department  of  learning,  he  al- 
lowed no  topic  to  p&ss  under  review  without  in- 
vesting it  with  the  interest  of  original  and  search- 
ing investigation.  Hence  his  pupils  derived  not 
oiuy  profit  directly  from  his  instructions,  but  an 
impube  in  the  direction  of  self-culture  of  the  ut- 
most value. 

He  was  succeeded,  upon  his  resignation  in  1845, 
after  a  service  of  twenty  years,  by  the  present  in-« 
cuml)ent,  the  Rev.  William  H.  MoGuney,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  many 
years  a  popular  professor  in  different  collegee  of 
Ohio. 

The  first  professor  of  Law,  that  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  chair,  was  John  Tayloe  Lomax, 
Esq.,  of  Virginia,  who,  after  some  five  years,  re- 
signed the  chair  to  accept  the  oifice  of  judge  of 
tiie  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia.  He  U  the  author 
of  works  of  much  labor  and  value,  entitled  a  Di- 
ff€it  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  and  the  Lcvw  of 
Executors  and  Administrators, 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  G.  Davis,  Esq., 
of  Virginia,  who  met  an  untimely  end  by  the 
hands  of  a  murderer,  in  the  person  of  a  student, 
in  the  year  1840.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  criminal  law,  and  was  di^'tinguished  alike 
by  his  legal  attainments  and  abihty  as  a  lecturer 
and  by  his  virtues  as  a  man. 

The  choir  of  Law  was  next  filled  by  Judge  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker  of  Virginia,  who  had  long  oc- 
cupied with  distinguished  ability  the  place  of  pre- 
mdent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state,  and 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  elegant  graces  of  his 
well  stored  mind  as  for  his  learning  and  acumen 
in  his  peculiar  province  of  the  law,  and  for  the 
poUsh  and  charni  of  his  life  and  manners.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  Tolmnes  of  Commenta/ries 
on  Blaekstone^  etc. 

The  present  incumbents  of  the  two  chairs  of 
Law,  into  which  the  ori^nal  school  has  been  di- 
vided, are  John  B.  Minor,  LL,D.,  and  J.  P.  Hol- 
combe,  Esq.,  both  of  Virginia,  and  both  alumni 
of  the  university.  The  liUter  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Equity. 

TBmiTT  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  of  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College, 
in  Connecticut,  was  obtained  in  1823.  It  was 
given  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  At  several  intervals  in  the 
earlier  historv  of  the  state,  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  without  suc- 
cess. It  was  requisite  that  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars should  be  subscribed  as  an  endowment.  Fifty 
thousand  were  readUy  obtained,  ^^  by  offering  to 
the  larger  towns  the  privilege  of  fair  and  laudable 
competition  for  its  location,  when  Hartford,  never 
wanting  in  pubUo  spirit  and  generous  outiays, 


gained  the  victory  over  her  sister  citiea.*'  Tbo 
college  buOdings  were  commenced  at  Hartford  in 
June,  1824,  and  recitations  were  held  in  the  an- 
tunm  of  the  same  year.  The  first  president  of 
the  in:»titution  was  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Brownell,  who  held  the  station  for  seven  years, 
till  1881.  On  his  retirement  he  was  sucoeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  8.  Wheaton,  who  presided 
over  its  fortunes  for  five  years,  till  1837.  The 
Hobart  Professorship  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Ora- 
tory was  endowed  at  this  time  in  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  subscribed  by  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  In  1835 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
rused  for  this  institution,  ninety  thousand  of  which 
had  been  given  by  individual*.  The  state  made 
a  grant  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  next  in- 
cumbent of  the  presidency  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silas 
Totten  (now  professor  of  William  and  Mary),  who 
at  the  time  of  his  choice  was  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophv  in  the  college. 
His  administration  lasted  twelve  years,  daring 
whidi  the  endowment  of  the  Seaburv  Professor- 
sliip  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was 
completed  and  Brownell  Hall  erected.  In  1846 
the  title  of  the  C(»llege  was  changed,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  to  Trinity  College,  in  this  period 
statutes  were  enacted  by  the  trustees,  mcfdelled 
after  a  feature  in  the  English  universities,  ^  com- 
mitting the  superintendence  of  the  course  of  study 
and  discipline  to  a  Board  of  Fellows,  and  empow- 
ering specified  members  of  the  Seaatus  Academi- 
cus^  as  the  House  of  Convocation,  tvi  assemble  un- 
der Uieir  own  rules,  and  to  conoidt  and  adviii^  for 
the  interests  and  benefit  of  the  college.^*  The 
object  of  this  general  external  organization  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  and  counsel  of  the  alumni 
of  the  institution,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Convocation,  which  includes  the  presi- 
dent, fellows,  and  professors.  The  Board  of  Fel- 
lows is  composed  of  leading  men  in  the  church 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  college. 
They  are  the  official  examiners,  report  on  degrees, 
and  propose  amendments  of  the  statutes  to  the 
trustees.  There  are  al<o  a  chancellor  and  visiter, 
who  superintend  the  religious  interests :  an  oflSoe 
which  has  been  thus  far  tilled  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

Dr.  Totten,  on  his  retirement,  was  succeeded  in 
1849  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  a  descendant  of 
the  family  which  gave  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williama 
as  a  president  to  Yale.  Two  years  after  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Connecticut. 

In  1854  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Rogers  Goodwin, 
formerly  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Bow- 
doin,  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

Many  eminent  men  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution  as  professors  and  lecturers.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Jarvis  held  a  professorship  of  Ori- 
ental Literature ;  Horatio  Potter,  now  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  of  Mathemataos  and 
Natural  Philosophy — a  professorship  held  also  hj 
Mr.  Charles  Davies,  author  of  the  extenmve  ae- 
ries of  mathematical  text-books  genernUy  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  The  Riev.  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Coit,  the  learned  author  of  Puritanisr/*^  or  a 

^  Beaidflley's  Hlstoriad  AddiMt,  p.  17. 
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Ckvrehman't  Dtfenet  agaiiut  iU  Atp»rtioni  by 
ait  Appeal  to  iU  Oien  ffutoiy,  has  been  professor 
of  Ecoiesiwticftl  Hwtorr ;  and  tha  Hon.  W,  W. 
Ellsworth,  professor  of  Law.* 

THB  UHtVBESITT  OF  THB  CITT  OP  NEW  TOEK. 

Tma  Institntion  owes  ita  oripn  to  the  eser- 
tioM  of  a  few  gentleraea  of  the  citj  of  New 
York,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  J.  M,  Mathews, 
afterww^  Chancellor  of  the  UnWoreit3-,  nnd  the 
ReT.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  of  whom  we  have 
»b-eady  spoken.  A  pamphlet  wia  prepared  after 
several  conversational  discusslona  of  the  plan, 
which  was  printed  with  the  title,  "  Considera- 
tioni  upon  the  Etpedienoy  and  the  Meiiiu  of  Es- 
tftblisdin?  a  UniTeraity  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
Thia  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  friends  of  edn- 
entinn,  held  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1830,  in  the 
bnildinsc  sines  known  as  the  New  City  Hall,  and 
adopted  as  an  eipressinn  of  tha  view:t  of  the  bj- 
semhly.  A  charterof  inoorporatiun  wnaohtwned 
in  1831,  by  which  the  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  o.mfided  to  a  Council  of  thirty-two  mem- 
h.'rs,  ohosun  hy  the  atockhoiders  of  the  institn- 
tion,  with  the  addition  of  the  Mayor  and  four 
memhera  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 
The  Univureity  cximmenced  it^  initruotiona  in 
October,  1883,  with  aeven  profesrors  and  forty- 
two  atadents,  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose  in 
Clinton  H^ill.  The  fir.it  class,  consisting  of  three 
Itadents,  wna  gmdnated  in   IB33,  and   the  f\T:<t 

BiWio  commencement  held  in  1884  in  the  Middle 
Qtch  Oharch  in  Nassan  street. 
Steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  edifice,  and  the  edifice  was  commencod 
in  July.  I838,andsofarc.)rapbte^l  as  to  be  occu- 
pied in  1686.  It  was  formally  dedicated  "to  the 
porposes    of    Scienc<>,    Literatnre,    and     P>uli- 


Tbe  UDlT«rjflr  of  til*  city  of  New  York. 

pon,"  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1837.  The 
bnilding  occupies  the  front  of  an  entire  block 
of  ground,  facing  the  WasliingCon  Purade  Ground, 
nn^  was  the  first  introiluction,  on  any  oonsidera- 


•  WeiralndthtednirtbflUMWrialaortblanatiMsfTrinltj 
Oollen  le  (h«  mcellenl  Hlstnrlnl  Adilreai  nroDOTmijed  befen 
tba  Uaua  or  CudhkbUob  of  Trinity  CMIme,  In  Chrin  CburDh, 
Butlorfl.  In  1961,  bj  Ihe  R^r.  E.  E.  BtmMtJ.  rertor  of  Bt 
Tbomn'o  Ctannh.  Now  Ham.  uid  tma  Urns  to  lime  In  tbe 


hie  Bcali:,  of  the  English  ooUegiate  style  of  orcbi- 
lecture.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  laige 
and  elaborately  deoorated  chapel,  and  apadons 
lecture  halls,  a  nnmber  of  apartments  not  at  pre- 
sent required  for  the  purposes  of  education,  a 
portion  of  which  are  now  ooonpied  hy  the 
valuable  library  of  the  New  York  HistoricaJ  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Geographical  Sodety, 
The  erection  of  thia  building,  and  the  period  of 
commercial  depression  which  followed  its  com- 
mencement, weighe<i  heavily  on  tha  fortunes  of 
the  yonng  institntion.  By  the  devotion  of  its 
professors,  however,  who  continned  ti>  occupy 
their  respective  chairs  at  rednood  salaries,  its  in- 
Htrootions  have  been  steadily  miuntainod.  Vari- 
ous appeals  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid  have 
been  liberally  re'ponded  to,  and  by  a  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  Chancellor,  the 
Itav.  Isaac  Ferri's  the  long  presdng  incubns  of 
debt  has  been  eurirely  removed. 

The  foundation?  of  the  institution  won  laid  on 
a  hrond  and  liberal  basis,  contemplating  instruc- 
tion in  evciT  department  of  leamin;^,  with  the 
exception  of  a  school  of  theology,  tliis  omiseion 
being  made  toavoid  any  charge  of  ,-^i;clAriBnism.  A 
large  number  of  professora  were  appointed,  among 
whom  the  institution  has  the  honor  of  numbering 
3.  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  early  experiments  in  the  de- 
porlmenta  of  science  which  have  since  given  him 
a  fiune  as  endarlng  and  extended  aa  the  eleraenta 
he  has  subjected  to  the  service  of  his  follow  men, 
were  made  during  his  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity. The  course  of  ia-!tmcdou  has,  however, 
thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  Medical  School, 
been  confined  to  the  usual  undergrailunte  col- 
legiate course. 

The  first  Chancellor  of  the  University  was  the 
R«v.  JiuKs  M.  Mathkwb,  D.D.,  who,  for  many 
years  preceding  his  appointment,  had  occnraed  a 
prominent  poeition  among  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
rendered  good  service  to  lite  institutiuu  by  his 
nnwearjiug  labors  in  the  presentation  of  ita 
claims  to  public  attention,  and  bore  his  full  share 
<^  the  dimcultiuc  attending  its  early  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  tiie  Hon.  Tqeoiobe  Frelino- 
HUTSBX,  now  president  of  Rutgers  College,  in 
which  counerion  he  has  already  been  spoken  <^ 
in  theae  p^es.  After  his  removal  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  Rutgers  in  1650,  the  office  he  had  filled 
remained  vacant  nntil  18C8,  when  the  present 
efficient  and  respected  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Ibaao 
Fbrbib,  a  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Chnrch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  BuCj^ii  Femal* 
Institute,  was  appointed. 

Id  the  list  of  the  first  professors  we  meet  the 
namea  of  the  Rev.  Chsrlea  P.  Mcllvdne,  at  pre- 
sent Biahop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghurcli 
of  Ohio,  Henry  Vethake,  and  the  Rev.  Henir  P. 
Tappan,  both  of  whom  are  now  at  the  head  of 
important  seatsof  learning,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Bush,  all  of  whom  have  received  notices  at  an 
earlier  period  of  cor  work.  With  these  were 
associated  for  a  short  time,  the  distinguished 
iimthemstidan,  David  B.  Douglas,  LL.D.,  and  Dr. 
John  Torrey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of 
the  cjuntry,  and  aleading  member  of  the  Lyoenm 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  the  American 
Association  of  Science,  and  other  similar  Iniitjtu- 
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Lorenzo  L:  Dil  Ponte  was.  at  the  sntne  jtim*  ap* 
pointed  Profcesor  >  of  the .  Italim  LaDgtia^  and 
literatare^  and  retained  the  ofiiise  until  his  death  la 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  -Lorenso  Da  Ponte^.  an 
Italian  eoholar,  foroed  fitmi  his  natiya  country  on 
aocooiit  of  his  liberal  poLtioal  opinioos,  and  Author 
of  ft  a  an^eeaUe  autobiography,  Memorie  di'L^ren* 
MO  Da  Ponte  Da  CtMOcn^  pubHshfed.in  Ncvr.  York 
in  three  small  volumes  in  1829.  Professor  Da 
Ponte  wna  a  man  of  liberal  culture  •  and  greal 
amiability  of  character, -and  author  of  a  histonr  of 
Florence  and  of  several  elementary  works  of  in^ 
atrucdon  on  the  ItaMan  langno^ 

In  1886,  Isaao  Nordheiiner  was  appointed  Pro^ 
laesor  of  the  Hebrew^  and  German  languages.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  ^author  of  a 
History  of  Florence  and  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 
in  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  theological  Semina- 
ries. He  condnned  his  connexion  with  the  in- 
stitution until  his  death  in  1842. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Mwon  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  1886,  and  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  Faculty  and  bu- 
siness, relations  of  the  Institttticm  until  nis  retire- 
meut  in  1850. 

In  1888  Tayler  Lewis  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Laugaoge  and  Literature,  and  the 
Rev.  C  S.  Henry  of  Mqral  Philosophy.  The  iirst 
of  these  gentlemen  has  already  been  noticed  in 
relation  to  his  present  sphere  of  labor  at  Union 
College. 
s^y  Caleb  Spragne  Henry  was  bom  at  Rutland, 

^y  Mas8achusettJ«,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoU 
lege,  in  1825.  After  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  Andover,  he  was  settled  as  a. Congrega- 
tional minister  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  siib-' 
sequently  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  1885,  when 
he  took  orden  in  the  Ptotestant  Episcopal  Churohv 
He  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  Professor  -of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bristol 
College,  Pa.,  and  remained  in  that  Institution 
undl  1837,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
established  the  New  York  Review,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  March,  1887.  He  coii- 
dueted  this  periodical  until  1840,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of. Dr.  J.  G.  Co^well,  who  had 
been  associated  in  its  conduct  dunng  the  previous 
twelvemonth. 

Professor  Henry  remained  at  the  University 
until  1852.  During  this  period,  in  a<ldition  to 
the  active  dischai^  of  the  duties  of  his  chairs 
he  published  in  1845  an  JBpUome  of  the  HUtary 
of  Philoeophy^  being  tlie  work  adopted  "by  <  the 
UniterHty  of  Frcmee  for  inKtruction  in  the 
colleges  and  high  schools, .  TVatislated  from  the. 
Ffench^with  additions^  and  a  conlintiation  of  the 
history  from  the  time  of  Eeid  to  the  preseiU 
da/y^ 

The  original  portion  of  this  work  is  equal  in 
extent  to  one  fourth  of  tbe>.  whole,  and  con- 
sists^ on  the  plan  of  the  previous  pordons,  of 
concise ,  biographies  of  the  leading  philosophical 
writers  of  modern  Europe,  wkh  a  brief  expo- 
siden  of  their  doctrines.  Professor  Hairy  has 
executed  this  difficult  task  with. research  and 
exactness.  His  work  is  a  standard  autherity  on 
the  subject,  and  has  received  the  commendar 
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don  (tf  Sir  WiUlom  Hanulton  aad  other  leading 
philoBop^era.* . 

Professor  i  HiBiiry  is  also  the  anther '  of  Th^ 
Elements  <f  Psychology^  a  translation  of  Consin^a 
examination  of  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing, with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  appendix, 
published  at  Hartford  iri  1884,  and  NtoW  York  in 
1839! ;  of  a  Compendium  of  Ghrisit'iaa^  Antigui- 
ties  ,**  iuid.  of  a  volume  ei  Moral  and  FhHosepkir 
eal  Essays.i  He  has.  also  pabllehed  a  numW  c^ 
college  addresses,!  nx^tlv  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cusaiofi  of  his  lavorite  sul^ject  of  universitv  edn- 
cation.  The  style  of  these  writings,  like  that  ttf 
his  instructions,  isdiatinguisbed  by  enei^gy,  direct- 
ness, and  familiar  illuatretion^ 

During  the  years  1847-1850  Dr.  Henry  offi« 
cialed  as  rector  of  6t.  Clement's  Church,  New 
York.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  University^ 
he  hAs  resided  in,  the  vieii^ty  of  the  city,  and 
has  b0en  a  frequent  eontributor  to  the  Churdt 
Review  and  other  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Bemannn  F.  Joslio,  .H.D.,  was  appointed  in 
1888  Professor  of  Mathematics  os^  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  resigned  bis  appointment  in  1844. 
He  IS  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on 
philosophical  subjects,,  which  have  appeared  in 
SilUman^s  JoumaL  He  has  also  writtMi  fre- 
quently on  medical  topics,  and  is  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  ayatem  of  Hohnsmannw 

In  1839  Dr.  ^hn  W.  Draper  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  Dr;  Draper  is  a  native 
of  England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
early  life,  and  was  graduated  as  a  physician  at  the 
University  of  Penaaylvauia  in  1886.  His  inau- 
gural theais  on  that  oooasio^  was  published  by 
die  Faculty  of  the  institution,  a  distincUon  con- 
ferred in  very  few  coses.  Dr. -Draper  soon  after 
became  Professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Virginia.  He  still  remains  connected  with  the 
University,  and  has  contributed  in  an  eminent 
d^pree  to  its  honor  and  usefalness,  by  his  dis- 
tinguished scientific  position,  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  instructions.  Dr.  Draper  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  action  of  light, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  the  application  of  the 
daguerreotype  process  to  ,th^  taking  of  portraits. 
He  is  die  author  of  text-books  on  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Phflosophy.,  of>A  la|^  quarto  work  on 
the  Influence  of  Ih^t  earths  Growth  and  Deve- 
lopment of  Plants^  of  a  large  number  of  ad- 
dresses delivei^  i\\  did  course  of  his  academic 
career,  and  of  numiQrous  articles  on  physiological, 
medical,  optical^  ao(i  chemical  subjects,  which 
have  appeared  in  the,  medical  joumaJs  of  this 
country  and  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Mfe|^A^<^  These- pi^enB^  it  is  esti- 
mated, would,  if  Collected,  fill  an  octavo  volume 
of  one  thousand  pages.  .  Several  have  been  trans- 


•  Phlla.  ISWi  t  New  ¥«ric,  tSW. 

X  }*diiG>pl«s  and  Proapeeto  of  Ibe  Fri«iMU«r.Peao«i  adU* 
ooftrae  dethrered  in  Hartford  In  1881 

Tlie  AdvoMte  of  Peaoe.  A  Qoartorfy  JoaniaV  vol  U  IBSMl 

.  IiBBortaiict  of  £]iBltliig  the  Intdlaetiua  Bplrii  of  tb«  Katioa ; 
and  the  Need  of  a  Learned  Clasa.  Sd^itlon.  Kew  Tovk: 
1787.  DeUrerad  before  the  Phi-  Sigma  Nu  Aodety  of  the 
UniToraltT  of  Yermoot,  Augaat,  1688.  ^ 

PoBitioB  and  IhitleB  of  ttur  JBdacatod  Men  of  tbs  Ooiuiti7.(-\ 
Neif  Tofk'!  IMOi 

TheGeepelaFaniial«nd8aeiameotal|MlgloB.  ASennea. 
Sd  Edition.    New  York:  18M. 

The  True  Idea  of  the  UnlTenlty,  and  its  BehitloB  to  %  Oam» 
plete  Syatem  of  Public  InatnieUoiL    New  York :  1818. 
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lated  in  Fmnoe,  Germany,  rq4  It?ily.  He  is 
entitled  from  ^  these  prodactions  to  high  literary 
as  well  as  scientific  rank,  from  th^k  purity  of  style . 
whi<$h  cbaractevi^^  Jlh^  composition,  and  the  fre- 
qnent  passages  of  eloquent  and  of  genuine  humor 
to  be  K)und  at.no.  long  intervals  in  their  pages. 

Dr.  Draper  has.  been  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Facnlty  of  the  University  ^uoe  its  fo^nation,  and 
WAS,  appointed  by  the  nnaaiinoos  voice  of  his  asr 
SQcitttes  president  of  that  body  in  1851. 

Mr.  £lis«  Loomis,  the  anther  of  several  impor- 
ta«t  soientifie  text-boofcs,  was  in  1844  appointed 
Professor  of  Mntheinatios. 

I^^ofessor  Loomis  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematios  and 
Natural  PJiilosophy  in  the  University  in  18J4, 
having  previously  BU^  the  sam^  professorship  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio.  He  is  the . 
author  of  several, volume  and  p^ers  on  xoathe- 
m^tio^  and  astronomy.* 

In  1846  Mr.  Greorge  J.  Adler  was  appointed 
Proves  3or  of  the  Qennan  language*  Professor 
Adler  was  bom  in  Qerinany  in  18il,  came  to  the. 
United  States  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  1844.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Ger- 
man Grammar  published  in  1816,  a  German 
Reader  in  1847,  and  a  German  and  £Qglish  Dic- 
tionary, in  a  volume  of  large  size,  in  1848.  He 
has  since,  in  1851,  published  an  abridgment  of 
this  work,  and  in  1853,  a  Manual  of  German 
Litei'ature,  with  elaborate  critical  prefaces  on  the 
authors  from  whom  the  specimens  contained  in 
the  voluioe  hav;e  been  takeiu 

In.  1850  Professor  ■  Adler  pubUshed  a^  aUe 
metrical  translation  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe. 
He  is  alsK>  the  author  of  several  articles  on  Ger^ 
man  and  classical  literature  in  the  Literary  World. ' 
He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1854,  and  has 
sinee  bden  oocupied  in  private  tuition  and  literaiy 
pursuits. 

In  1852  Mr;  Howard  Crosby  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Greek.  Mr.  Crosby  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Nuw  York  and  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  1844..  Visiting  Europe  a  few  years 
after,  ho  made  an  ,extensive  tour  }i\  the  Levant, 
the  results  of  ,which  wexe  given  to  .the  puhlic  in 
a  pleasant  and  scholarly  .  volume,  in  1851.t  In 
the  following  year  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannu^  of  Sophocles. 

The  alumni  of  the  literary  departnaents  of  the 
University  now  number  over  five  hundred. 

THE ,  UNIVEESTTT  OP  MICHIGAN. 

Tvpi  UNiyBSsnnr  of.  Mionic^AN  owes  dts  fonndar 
tion  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  1826^  which  appro- 


I«ai«iit8  of  QwaMtxynad  Conio  Sections, 
8To.,.pp.  S26.  Trigonometry  «o4  Tablet,  Svo.,  pp.  844.  Ele- 
ments of  Anftlftloftl  Qeometrjr,  and  of  the  DQIerentlal  and 


Integral  Caleanu,  Sto,,  pp.  tT&  An  Introduotton  to  Praetloal 
Astronomy,  with  m,  ^efleqtion  of  Astrooomical  Tables,  Sya, 
pp.  497.  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  espeeUIIy  In  the 
united  Sfeatea.— He  has  oontrlbated  to  the  Tranaactlons  of 
the  Amerleao  Phtiaaophleai  aodety,  nine  memeirs  relokUg 
to  Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology;  and  to  the 
Amerloan  Journal  of  Sdonoe  and  Arts  from  twenty  to  thirty 
paporson  Tarious  qoesUonsof  aelenoe.-  The  Pvoeeedlngt  of 
the  Amerloan  Aaaoolatlon  fur  the  AdTanoement  of  Bolenoe 
also  C3ntaln  a  number  of  his  papers,  andseyeral  have  appeared 
In  other  porlodlca'a. 

t  Xdind  of  the  Modem, «  Namtive  ef  Oiis&tal  TkvveL  by 
ElMokattem. 


priated  two  entire  townships,  including  more  than 
forty-«ix  thousai\d  acres  of  land,  within  what 
was  then  a  territory,  ^*for  the  nse  and  support 
of  A  university,  and  for  no  other  nse  or  purpose 
whatever.''     When  Michigan   hecame   a  state, 
the  suhject  engaged  tlie  earnest  attention  of  its . 
legislators.    An  organization  was  reoommepded 
in  1837  in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  the 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
first  law  under  the  state  legislation  estabMshing. 
*'The  University  of  Michigan"  was  approved 
March  18th  of  that  year.    In  this  act  the  objects 
were  stated  to  be  "  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of 
the  state  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature, . 
science,  and  the  arts."     A  body  of  regents  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  with , 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  go- 
vernor, lientenant-gov^nor,  jndg^  of  ^e  Su- 
preme Court,  and  chancellor  of  the  state,  were 
ex-officio   members.    Three   departments  were 

{)rovided  :  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  of 
aw,  and  of  medicine.  Fifteen  professorships 
were  liberally  mapped  out  in  the  first  of  these ; 
three  in  the  second,  and  six  in  tiie  third.  The 
institution  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chancel- 
lor. An  additional  act  located  the  University  in 
or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  a  site  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  regents  free  of  cost,  and  to  in- 
clude not  less  than  forty  acres. 

An  important  question  soon  arose  with  the 
legislature  in  determining  the  policy  of  granting 
charters  for  private  colleges  in  the  state.  Opi- 
nions on  the  subject  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Way- 
lund,  Edward  Everett,  and  others,  who  agreed  in, 
stating  the  advantage  of  forming  one  well  endow- 
ed institution,  in  preference  to  the  division  of 
means  and  influence  among  many.  Thelegisla-. 
ture  did  not  adopt  any  exchisive  system,  though 
the  obvious  policy  of  oonceutrating  the  state  suj)- 
port  upon  the  University  has  been  virtually  em-, 
braced. 

A  system  of  branches  or  subsidiary  schools 
in  the  state,  intcnnediate  between  the  primiiry 
school  and  the  college,  was  early  organized.  They 
were  to  supply  pupUs  to  the  University. 

The  first  professor  chosen,  in  1888,  was  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  now  of  Cambridge,  in  the  department 
of  botany  and  zoology..  Five  thousand  dollai-s 
were  placed  at  his  di^posal  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  Europe  as  the  commencement  of  the. 
University  library.  This  secured  a  collection  of 
nearly  four  thousand  volumes. 

Dr.  Houghton  was  also  appointed  professor. of  ; 
geology  and  mineralogy.  The  mii^ralogical  col- 
lection of  Baron  Lederer  of  Austria  was  purchased,  > 
and  added  to  the  collections  in  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  and  zoology,  made  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  Michigan  by  the  state  geologist 
and  his  corps. 

The  income  of  the  University,  partaking  of 
the  embarrassments  of  the  times,  scanty  and  un- 
certain, and  mainly  absorbed  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildiugs  and  the  support  of  .the.  branches, 
was  not  in  1840  sufficient  for  the  full  organization 
of  the  main  institution.  There  were  two  hun- ; . 
dred  and  forty-seven  students  in  that  year  in  the 
branches.  In  1842  a  portion  of  the  money  ex-  . 
pended  on  the'se  schools  was  withdrawn,  and  de- 
voted to  the  fiionlty  of  the  still  unformed  nniv^r* 
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tatj.  Professors  of  Mathomatios  and  of  Latin 
and  Greek  were  appointed. 

In  the  report  of  the  regents  of  1849  it  appears 
tliat  there  were  thirty-eight  students  in  tne  de- 
partment of  literature  and  sciences,  under  the 
charge  of  seven  professors.  No  chancellor  had 
been  as  yet  appointed.  Each  of  the  professors 
presided,  on  a  system  of  rotation,  as  president  of 
the  faculty. 

It  was  not  till  December,  1862,  that  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Tappan,  eminent  as  a  writer  on  metaphysical 
subjects,  the  author  of  two  treatises  on  the  Will 
and  a  work  on  the  ElemtnU  of  Logie^  and  for- 
merly professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philo-o- 
phy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  inaugurated  tlie  first  chancellor.  The  sub- 
ject of  university  education  had  long  employed 
nis  attention,  and  he  studied  its  practical  work- 
ing in  England  and  Prussia  during  a  foreign  tour, 
of  which  he  gave  to  the  public  a  record  in  his 
volumes  entitled  A  Step  from  the  New  World  to 
the  OlcL  Hid  inaugural  addi^ess  contained  an  able 
programme  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued  in  a  true 
university  course.  He  has  since  again  visited  En- 
rope,  further  studied  the  workings  of  education  in 
Prussia,  and  secured  valuable  aoouisitions  for  the 
literary  and  scientific  resources  of  the  University. 
Among  these  were  the  instruments  for  a  first  class 
observatory,  now  established  at  the  university 
by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  over 
which  an  eminent  foreign  astronomer.  Dr. 
Francis  Brunnow,  the  associate  of  Encke  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  is  now  pre- 
siding. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  studies  engaged 
Dr.  Tappan's  attention.  It  is  now  symmetrically 
arrangea  to  include  every  object  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  provision  for  expansion  as  the  grow- 
ing needs  and  resources  of  the  institution  may 
demand.  The  liberallv  endowed  primary  schools 
of  the  state,  a  system  of  associated  or  union  schools 
in  district*?,  the  introduction  of  normal  schools 
1^  to  the  ordinary  under-gradnate  course  of  the 
university,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  by  the 
introduction  of  lectures  for  those  students  who 
may  wish  to  proceed  further.  A  scientific  course 
may  be  pursued  separately,  and  the  plan  embraces 
instruction  on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  following  passages  from  Chancellor  Tap- 
pan's  Report  to  the  Boai*d  of  Regents  at  the  close 
of  1858  will  exhibit  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  scho- 
lar which  he  brings  to  his  work : — 

The  ideal  character  of  the  PrusBinn  system  must 
belong  to  every  cenuine  system  of  education.  We 
must  always  bcgm  with  nssuming  that  man  is  to  be 
educated  because  he  is  man,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  is  the  great  end  of  education,  and 
one  which  really  embraces  every  other  end.  Espe- 
cially is  it  important  to  hold  this  forth  among^  a 
people  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  conomerce  are  such  general  and 
commanding  objects.  In  the  immense  reach  of  our 
material  prosperity,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
our  higher  Bpiritual  nature,  or,  at  least,  of  preserv- 
ing only  a  dim  and  feeble  consciousness  of  it  We 
are  in  danger  of  becomine  mere  creatures  of  tlie 
earth— earthy,  and  of  reducing  all  values  to  the 
standard  of  material  utility.  And  yet  man  is  good 
and  happy  only  as  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
is  developed.  He  does  not  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  being  by  merely  building  houses  for  his  comfort- 


able aoeommo<1ation,  and  by  providing  for  himself 
abundance  of  wholesome  food  He  has  capacitaes 
for  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue  dbo :  and 
these,  too,  must  be  satisfied. 

Besides  philosophy,  seienee,  poetry,  and  the  lina 
arts,  in  general,  are  no  less  essential  to  national 
existence  and  character  than  agriculture,  manafso- 
tures,  and  eoromerce.  In  the  first  place,  the  latter 
could  never  exist  in  a  perfect  form  without  the  for- 
mer, since  all  improvement  must  be  dependent  upon 
knowledge  and  taste:  and,  in  the  second  place,  great 
principles  widely  diffused,  and  great  men  for  the 
offices  of  the  state  and  of  society  ut  large,  and  great 
deeds  to  signalize  a  nation's  existence,  and  works  of 
literature  and  art  to  eonvey  the  spirit  of  a  people  to 
other  nations,  and  to  the  toUowinff  generatiooa,  aH 
depend  upon  the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  hnmaa 
being  Kay,  farther,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
national  existence  and  character  will  so  depend  npon 
this  higher^ cultivation  as  in  ours.  Here  are  vast 
multitudes  collected  fiom  other  nations,  as  well  m 
ofi  native  growth,  thrown  together  in  a  breadth  of 
territory  whose  resources  dazzle  the  imagination, 
and,  for  the  present,  defy  calculation.  And  these 
multitudes  constantly  increasing,  and  with  so  wide 
a  field  to  act  in,  are  m  a  state  of  freedom  such  as  no 
people  has  ever  before  possessed.  We  are  in  a  state 
approximating  to  absolute  self-government.  It  ia 
not  the  mere  force  of  laws,  and  the  executive  author- 
ity of  the  officers  of  g<»vernment,  which  can  control 
and  regulate  such  a  people  We  outsdves  make 
and  alter  our  constitution  and  lawa  And  laws  when 
made  become,  in  effect^  null  and  void  unless  sua- 
taincd  by  popular  opinion. 

It  is  toe  noblest  form  of  government  when  a  peo- 
ple are  prepared  for  it,  and  a  form  which  implies 
that  they  are  prepnrcd  for  it  It  is  a  form  wnich 
shows  less  of  tne  outward  form  of  government^  b»> 
cause  it  supposes  a  people  so  enlightened  and  moral 
that  they  do  not  require  it  Rational  thought,  the 
principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  an  incoiroptible 
patriotism,  supersede  a  police,  standing  armies,  and 
courts  of  iustice.  In  such  a  state,  it  is  at  least  de- 
manded that  the  enlightened  and  the  good  shall 
predominate.  As  all  this  is  implied  in  our  eonstita- 
tion  and  laws,  so,  as  wise  men  and  true  patriots^  we 
must  try  to  make  it  good.  And  to  this  end  we 
require  a  higher  education  of  the  people  than  obtains 
in  any  other  country.  And  on  tne  same  principle, 
we  ought  to  have  more  philosophers,  men  of  science, 
artists,  and  authors,  and  eminent  statesmen — ^in  fine, 
more  great  men  than  any  other  people  We  want 
the  highest  forms  of  culture  multiplied  not  merely 
for  embellishment,  but  to  preserve  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation. 

If  we  ever  fall  to  pieces  it  will  be  through  a  peo- 
ple ignorant  and  batted  by  material  prosperity, 
and  because  cunning  demagogues  and  boostfid  scio- 
lists shall  abound  more  than  men  of  high  intelli- 
genoe  and  real  worth. 

The  University  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  the 
lands  appropriated  by  the  general  government  and 
by  grants  from  the  state.  Students  are  admitted 
from  all  portions  of  the  country  on  paying  an  ini- 
tiation fee  of  only  ten  dollars  for  permanent  mem- 
bership. Room  rent  and  the  services  of  a  janitor 
are  secured  by  paying  annually  a  sum  varying" 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents — so  that 
the  instruction  is  virtually  free. 

A  medical  department  ia  in  successful  opera- 
tion.* 

^  Full  infonnatioB  on  Iho  entire  school  systcin  of  the  state 
will  be  found  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  System  of  Pablk 
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The  number  of  under^ffradnate  stodents  in  1855 
-was  two  hundred  and  eignty-eiffht,  including  four^ 
teen  in  the  partial  courae,  and  one  hundrMl  and 
thir^-three  m  the  medical  department  Of  theee 
one  hundred  and  forty*two  were  from  Michigan; 
sixteen  other  states  of  the  Union  were  represent- 
ed ;  there  were  five  students  from  Canada  West, 
one  fh>m  England,  and  one  from  the  Sandwich 
Iriands. 

THB  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

Thx  National  iNSTrruTE,  at  the  seat  of  goyem- 
ment  at  Washington,  was  organized,  in  May, 
1840,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful 
artH,  and  to  establish  a  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  first  directors  were  the 
late  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  then  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Hon.  James  E.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  whom  were  aasociated,  as  **  Councillors,*^  the 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  Col.  Joseph 
G.  Totten,  Dr.  Alexander  Mc Williams,  and  A.  O. 
Davton.  Francis  Markoe,  Jr.,  wus  the  early 
and  efficient  Correspond] ns  Secretary.  Sec- 
tions were  planned  of  gecuogy  and  mineralo- 
gy, of  chemistry,  of  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts,  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  of  natund 
history,  of  agriculture,  of  astronomy,  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  antiquities,  of  geography  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  of  natural  and  political  sciences. 

Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Peter  S. 
Dnponceau,  among  others,  took  an  active  interest 
in  its  proceedings.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Poinsett  in  1841,  on  its  object  and  import- 
ance. The  Association  was  incorporated  in  1842 
by  the  name  of  ^*-  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science." 

Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Poinsett  as 
President  in  1845. 

The  first  Vice-President  of  the  Society  was 
Mr.  Peter  Force,  whose  valuable  services  to  the 
country,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Documentary 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United 
States,  will  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  Aiture 
ages.  He  now  holds  the  office  of  President  The 
present  Corresponding  Secretary  is  Mr.  Joseph 
0.  G.  Kennedy.  Mr.  William  W.  Turner,  formerly 
instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  the  associate  of  Dr.  E.  A. 
Andrews  in  the  American  adaptation  of  Freund^s 
Latin- German  Lexicon,  and  at  present  Dbrarian 
of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  is  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  National  Museum,  was  sooir  attained. 
The  Secretary  of  War  deposited  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Indian  portraits  and  curiosities.  The  So- 
ciety fell  heir  to  the  effects,  books,  and  papers,  of 
a  local  *^  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,^^  the  charter  of  which  had 
run  out.  The  collections  were  placed  in  the 
Patent  Office,  together  with  the  objects  of  science 
sent  home  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition under  Capt  Wilkes.     The  Institute  lUso 
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received  many  valaable  additions  to  its  library 
and  Museum  from  France,  through  the  agency  of 
M«  Yattemare;  and  nmuerous  choice  contribu- 
tions irom  various  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Donations  from  all  sides  were  numerous. 

A  special  meeting  or  congress  was  held  in 
April,  1844,  to  which  scientific  men  were  gene- 
rally invited.  An  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi.  Ten  daily 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  papers  were  read 
by  men  distinguished  in  sdenoe. 

In  1845,  an  annual  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Institute  by  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury. 

The  publications  of  the  Institute  have  been 
limited,  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  endowment 
It  has  depended  on  the  precarious  subscriptions 
of  members,  and  has  languished  with  funds  inade- 
quate for  its  ordinary  business  purposes.  Four 
bulletins  have  been  issued  in  1841,  1842, 1845, 
and  1846.  These  contain  many  interesting  no- 
tices of  the  growing  activity  of  the  country  in  the 
departments  of  science.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society,  however,  called  forth  many  ekborate 
papeiv*,  which  were  read  in  public  from  time  to 
time,  and  printed  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  activity  of  the  Institute  has  latelv  revived, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  publication  of  a  new  series  of  Proceed- 
ings was  oommenoed  in  1855,  and  valuable 
papers  have  been  recently  read  at  the  meetings, 
which  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  from  October  to 
M^,  in  the  Agricultural  Room  of  the  Patent 
Omoe.  The  Library,  which  contains  between 
three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  with  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  maps,  charts,  and  en- 
gravings, occupies  a  room  in  tiie  same  building. 
To  these  have  been  added  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  the  crude  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  British  Guiana,  embracing  all  the  woods 
of  that  country,  in  specimens  of  longitudinal 
and  cross  sections,  numbering  several  hundred ; 
all  the  fhiit<,  seeds,  medicinal  roots,  barks,  mo- 
dels of  houses,  boats,  furniture,  manufactures  of 
every  kind,  Indian  curiosities,  and  implements, 
fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,  the  birds  (beautifully 
preserved),  and  a  few  of  the  quadrupeds.  This 
collection  was  prepared,  at  very  great  expense,  by 
a  large  number  of  the  British  residents  of  the 
colony,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  through  the  ex*., 
ertions  of  the'  late  Consul  of  tlie  United  States, 
Mr.  W.  £.  Dennison»  and  were  designed  first  for 
exhibition  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  and 
afterwards  to  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Capitol. 

Beddes  this,  Uiere  has  been  added  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  British  crude  and  manu- 
fiictured  products  made  by  order  of  Her  Migesty  ^s 
Government,  being  a  fuU  duplicate  of  that  ex- 
hibited at  ike  London  Crystal  Palace  in  1851. 
and  subsequently  at  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace. 


THE  SHrrHBONIAN  INSTITDTION.. 

Thb  liberal  founder  of  this  institution  was  James 
Smithson,  whose  will  making  the  bequest  for  its 
support,  dated  October  28, 1826,  conmienoes  with 
the  foDowing  iMiragraph : — ^^  I,  James  Smithson. 
son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hnngerfords  of  Audley, 
and  niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Somer- 
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set,  now  residing  in  BentSnck  street,  Cavendish 
square,  do,  &c."  Mr.  Sniithson  was  the  illegiti- 
mate 6on  of  a  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His 
mother  was  a  Mrs.  Macie,  of  an  old  family  in 
Wiltshire,  of  the  name  of  Hungerford.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  bore  his  mother^s 
name.  He  diHtinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  chemistry,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  at 
the  university  in  1786.  He  subsequently  contri- 
buted a  number  of  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  to  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  .♦ 
Provided  with  a  liberal  fortune  by  his  father,  he 
passed  life  as  a  bachdor,  living  in  lodgings  in 
Ix)ndon,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent. 
He  was  of  feeble  health  and  reserved  manners.! 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1829  he  resided  at 
Genoa.  His  vnll  provided  that  the  bulk  of  his 
estate,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  heirs  to  a  nephew, 
should  be  given  ^*  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.'^ 

By  the  death  of  the  nephew  without  heirs  in 
1835,  the  property  devolved  upon  the  United 
States.  The  testator's  executors  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  United  States  Charge  d^Afiaires 
at  London,  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
A  message  on  the  subject  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Jackson,  December  17, 1885.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  subject.  In  accordance  with  their 
report,  Congress  passed  an  act,  July  1,  1836,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  assert  and  prosecute 
witii  effect  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
legacy,  making  provision  for  the  reception  of  tiie 
fund  by  the  Treasury,  and  pledging  the  national 
credit  for  its  faithful  application,  *'*•  in  such  manner 
as  Congress  may  hereafter  direct."  Mr.  Richard 
Rush,  the  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
from  1817  to  1625,  of  which  service  he  published 
a  narrative,"  A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London," 
often  referred  to  for  its  faithful  and  animated  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  Court  and  Parliament, 
was  appointed  the  agent  to  procure  the  fund. 
He  discharged  his  duties  with  such  ability  that  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1838,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  in  possession  of  a  sum 
resulting  from  the  bequest,  of  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars. 

For  seven  years  the  fund  was  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate without  the  object  of  the  bequest  having 
been  fairly  undertaken.  In  August,  1846,  after 
considerable  agitation  of  the  subject  in  various 
forms,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  constituting 
the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Treasury,   War,  and  the  Navy;  the 


*  An  anecdote  of  Smi^hson's  chemical  pnnuitB  has  been  pre- 
seired  bv  Mr.  Davies  Qi.bort,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
In  an  address  to  that  body  In  1880.— "*  Mr.  Smlthson  decbovd, 
that  happening  to  obserre  a  tear  gliding  down  a  lady's  cheek 
he  endeayoredto  catch  It  on  a  crystal  yeescL,  that  one-half  of 
the  drop  escaped,  but  having  preserred  the  other  half,  he 
Bubnltted  it  to  re-agenta,  and  detected  what  was  then  called 
mierocosmic  salt,  with  muriate  of  soda,  and,  I  think,  throe  or 
four  more  saline  substances,  held  in  solution.^ 

t  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush  to  the  Hon.  John  For- 
syth, London,  Maj  1%  188&  Eighth  Annnal  Report,  Bmith- 
sonian  Institution,  p.  ICS. 


Postmaster-General ;  the  Attomey-Greneral ;  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Com- 
missioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  Mayor  of 
Washington,  and  such  persons  as  they  might 
elect  honorary  members,  an  ^*  establishment^ 
under  the  name  of  *^  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  members  and  honorary  mem- 
bers hold  stated  and  special  meetings  for  tlie  su- 
I  pervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
^  advice  and  instruction  of  the  actual  managers,  a 
Board  of  Regents,  to  whom  the  financial  and 
other  affairs  are  intrusted.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents consists  of  three  members  ex  officio  of  the 
establishment,  namely,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  together 
with  twelve  other  members,  three  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Senate  from  its  own  body, 
three  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  its 
members,  and  six  citizens  appointed  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses,  of  whom  two  are  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Institute,  and  re- 
sident in  Washington;  the  remainder  from  the 
states,  but  not  more  than  one  from  a  single  state. 
The  terms  of  service  of  the  members  vary  with 
the  periods  of  office  which  give  them  the  position. 
The  citizens  are  chosen  for  six  years.  The  Re- 
gents elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chancellor,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  of  three.*  This  board 
'elects  a  Secretary  and  other  officers  for  conducting 
the  active  operations  of  the  Institution. 

The  Act  of  Congress  directs  the  formation  of 
a  library,  a  museum  (for  which  it  grants  the  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  United  States),  and  a 
gallery  of  art,  together  with  provi.sions  for  physi- 
cal research  and  popular  lectures,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  Regents  the  power  of  adopting  such  other 
parts  of  an  organization  as  they  may  deem  best 
suited  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bequ^t. 
The  Regents,  at  a  meeting  in  December,  1847,  re- 
solved to  divide  the  annual  income,  which  had 
become  thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  into  two  equal  parts,  to  be  apportioned 
one  part  to  the  increase  and  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  original  research  and  publica- 
tions ;  the  other  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  Dbrary,  a  Museum,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Art.  In  the  details  of  the  first,  it  was 
proposed  ^*to  stimulate  research,  by  offering  re- 
wards, consisting  of  money,  medals,  &c.,  for  origi- 
nal memoirs  on  all  suljecta  of  investigation  ;'*  the 
memoirs  to  be  published  in  quarto,  under  the 
title  of  ^^Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge," after  having  been  approved  of  by  a  com- 
mission of  persons  of  reputation  in  the  particnhir 
branch  of  Knowledge.  No  memoir  on  a  sulyect 
of  physical  science  is  to  be  publii^hed,  "  whidi 
does  not  fiimish  a  positive  addition  to  human 
knowledge  resting  on  original  research ;"  and  all 
unverificKd  speculations  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
also  proposed  ^^  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
income  annually  to  special  objects  of  research, 
under  the  direction  of  suiteble  persons.'^  Ob- 
servations and  experiments  in  the  natural  sciences, 
investigations  in  statistics,  history,  and  ethno- 
logy, were  to  come  under  this  head.    The  reeuhs 

*  The  body  la  thoa  anangad  in  ISBBi 
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were  to  be  pnbliihed  in  qnarto.  For  the  diffn- 
rion  of  kDowledge,  it  was  propowd  "  to  pnbli^ih  a 
■eriea  of  reports,  giviog  Ml  oooonnt  of  the  new 
discoveries  id  sdence,  and  of  the  ohiuiges  mode 
from  year  to  year  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
not  Btriotly  profesetoiuJ,"  uid  also  to  pnbliah 
occasionally  separate  treatises  on  subjects  of 
general  interest. 

For  the  library  it  was  proposed  first,  to  form  a 
eoniplet«  collection  of  the  transactions  and  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world,  the 
more  important  current  periodical  publications, 
and  a  stock  at  all  important  works  iu  biblio- 
graphy. 

The  first  of  the  serin  of  orinnal  memoirs  was 
the  quarto  volnme  of  Messrs.  bquier  and  Davis, 
on  '^The  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Misaisaippi 
Valley,"  published  in  184B.  This  has  since  been 
followed  by  six  others,  compo^wd  of  papera  from 
various  eminent  scholarB  of  the  country,  on  special 
topics  of  astronomy,  paleontology,  pliysiool  geo- 
graphy, botany,  philology,  and  othor  branches  of 
science.  Among  the  oontribntors  are  Mr.  Sears 
0.  Walker,  astronomical  assistant  of  the  United 
States  Const  Survey,  of  Researches  relative  to  the 
Planet  Neptune ;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  of  a  paper  on  the  Musosaums;  Br. 
Robert  Hare,  on  the  Eiplosiveness  of  Nitre; 
•everal  papera  on  Paleontology,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy,  ProfesKir  of  Anatomy  in  the  UniverBity  of 
Pennsvlvania;  botanical  articles,  t^  Drs.  Torrey 
and  Gray ;  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Dakota  langoage,  collected  by  the  members  of  the 
Dakota  Mission,  and  edited  by  the  Kev.  8.  R. 
Riggs  of  the  American  Board ;  and  a  paper  by 
Mr.  B.  F.  Haven,  Librarian  c^  the  AntJqoarian 
Society,  Woroeeter,  reviewing,  for  bibliographical 
•nd  lustorical  pnrpoeee,  the  literature  and  de- 
dnctions  respecting  the  lubjeot  of  American  an- 
tiqoiliee.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  thoogh 
from  thdr  form  the  books  are  in  the  first  iu- 


Btanoe  ezpensiv^  yet  as  no  copyHgh 
they  may  be  freely  reprinted,  ana  diss 

Fitl«en  hundred  oonies  of  each  of  the  "  He> 
moira"  forming  the  ContributioQS  are  printed, 
which  are  distributed  to  learned  sociebes  and 
public  Ubrariee  abroad  and  at  home;  states  and 
territories,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  The  publications  of  these  several 
bodies  are  received  in  return.  A  system  of  the 
distribation  of  scientific  works  published  by 
the  government  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  useful  agency  of  the  Institution  in  "  dif- 
fusing knowledge  among  men"  throughont  the 
worid. 

An  extensive  system  of  mateorolc^oal  observa- 
tions, embracing  the  whole  country,  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  institution.  Several  reports 
of  the  results  have  been  published  in  a  series  of 
Temperature  Tables,  Tables  of  Precipitation,  and 
Charts  of  Temperature,  and  a  manual  of  direo- 
tions  and  ob^i'vatious  prepared  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Quyot,  author  of  a  volume  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative physical  geography,  entitled  "Earth  and 
Han,"  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  in  the  CoU^e  of  New  Jersey.  The 
reduction  of  the  ob.-tervation.i  oollected  by  tha 
Smithsonian  system  was  performed  trom  1851  to 
18B4,  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  duty,  the  materials  have  been  sent 
for  redaction  to  Professor  Jiimes  E.  Coffin,  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  Public  lectures, 
of  a  popular  character,  are  delivered  in  a  room 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Smithsonian  bnilding, 
dnring  the  winter.  A  small  sum  is  pud  to  the 
leoturerB,  who  have  been  among  the  chief  pro- 
feeaional  and  literary  men  of  the  country. 

An  extenrave  system  of  scientific  correspoH' 
denoe  is  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  society, 
who  receive  .uid  commnnicato  much  valuable  in- 
ibrmation  in  this  way.    The  annual  repoite  of 
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the  Regents,  in  their  interest  and  yariety,  exhibit 
fully  this  development  of  the  Institution  * 

The  buildinff  occupied  by  the  Institution  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1855.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  and  of  irregu- 
lar width  and  height.  It  was  erected  IVom  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Ren  wick,  of  New  York, 
and  is  in  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture.  Its 
cost,  including  furniture,  is  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Tlie  chief  acting  officer  of  the  Institution  is  the 
Secretary,  who  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  its  literary  and  scientific  operations.  He  is 
aided  by  *^  an  Assistant  Secretary,  acting  as  Li- 
brarian." The  former  office  has  been  held  from 
the  commencement  by  Joseph  Heniy,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  author  of  a  valuable  series  of 
Contributions  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions, 
SiUiman^s  Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  other  similar  publications.  He  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  princi]>le  of  magnetism  as  a 
motor,  and  has  made  many  other  valuable  con- 
tributions to  science. 

The  first  Assistant  Secretary  was  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Jewett,  former  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  at  Brown  University.  In 
his  capacity  of  librarian,  he  prepared  a  valuable 
report  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  printed  by  order 
of  Congress  in  1850,  as  an  appendix  to  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Institution.  He  also  perfected  a  system  of  cata- 
loguing public  or  other  important  libraries,  by 
stereotyjnng  separately  the  title  of  each  work,  so 
that  in  printing  or  reprinting,  these  plates  may 
be  used  as  type,  securing  both  aocuracy  and 
economy. 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  editor  of  the  loo- 
nographic  Encvclopsedia,  is  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  museum.  The  exchange  of  pub- 
lications and  specimens  with  foreign  and  domestic 
institutions,  a  work  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  correspondence  and  other  labor,  are  also  under 
his  care ;  besides  which,  he  has  aided  in  fitting 
out  the  natural  history  department  of  nearly  all 
the  government  exploring  expeditions  for  several 
years.  A  report  from  his  pen,  ^^  On  the  Fishes 
observed  on  tlie  coasts  of  New  Jerney  and  Long 
Island  during  the  summer  of  1864,"  is  appended 
to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Considerable  agitation  has  arisen  in  the  councils 
of  the  Institution  and  before  the  public,  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  in  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  a  large  public  library.  Con- 
gress, by  the  act  of  1846,  led  by  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Rufus  Choate  the  previous  year  on  the 
subject  in  the  Senate,  and  the  advocacy  of  George 
P.  Marsh  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  allowed 
an  annual  sum  for  this  purpose  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.!  The  arrangement  of  the  fimd,  how- 


*  We  wirald  pwtlealsrlj  refer  to  the  Ninth  Annul  Beport 
for  the  Tear  18o4,  for  a  highlj  Intereeting  exhibition  of  the 
practieaf  working  of  the  Institution. 

t  When  the  Instltatlon  was  set  in  motion  In  1846b  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousana  dollars 
had  aooraed  fh>m  interest,  wltich  wis  allowed  in  the  act  of 


ever,  and  the  views  of  the  managers  which  have 
leaned  rather  to  scientific  than  literary  purposes;, 
and  promoted  expensive  schemes  of  publication, 
have  thus  far  defeated  this  obiect  A  struggle  in 
the  body  of  the  Regents  on  the  library  question, 
and  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  original  act  of  Congress,  has  ended  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon«  Rufus  Choate,  member  as 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  Uie  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  diiarlea  C.  Jewett,  the  assistant  secretary, 
acting  as  librarian.* 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  much  intricacy 
of  detail,  involving  the  method  of  i4)propriation 
of  the  fund  for  building  and  the  practical  avail- 
able resources  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  ^eoretical 
adjustment  of  the  respective  chums  of  literature 
and  science ;  and  the  relative  advantages  of  a 
grand  national  library,  and  a  system  of  learned 
publication8.t 


THE  A8T0B  LIBBA£Y,  NEW  YORK 

Trna  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  John 
Jacob  Afctor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  be- 
quest which  is  thus  introduced  in  a  portion  of 
his  will,  dated  August  22,  1889:  *' Desiring  to 
render  a  public  benefit  to  ^e  city  of  New  York, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  general  good  of  society,  I  do, 
by  this  codicil,  appropriate  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  my  redduary  estate,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York." 
To  carry  out  his  intentions,  he  named  as  trustees 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  Chancellor  of  the 
State  ex  officio;  Washington  Irving,  William  B. 
Astor,  Diuiiel  Lord,  jr.,  James  G.  King,  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  Hcniy  Bp9- 
voort,  jr.,  Samuel  B.  Rug^es,  Samuel  Ward,  jr., 
and  Charles  A.  Bristed. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the  state  ]egi»> 
lature  in  January,  1849.  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
was  immediately  after  elected  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  work,  having  entered  npon  it  previously  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Astor,  was  confinned  as  super- 
intendent. In  the  words  of  the  Annual  Report 
to  the  Legislature  for  1858,  signed  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving:  ^^Mr  Astor  himself,  during  his 
life,  had  virtually  selected  Mr.  Cogswell  for  that 
important  post ;  and  it  is  but  due  alike  to  both 
to  add,  that  the  success  of  the  library  must  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  that  sdeo- 
tiou." 


I 


Gonsreaa  for  bnildlng  pnrposes,  leaving  the  inoome  of  the 
original  sum,  about  thirty  tnoasand  doilart  a  year,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  eatablisbmenL  To  Inereaae  tbta  ftand,  a  portion  of 
the  aoeumulated  interest  has  been  added  to  the  prinelMl,  and 
gradual  appropriations  made  for  the  buildings.    Under  this 

J>lan  the  objects  of  the  Instltntion  are  somewbt  delated,  but 
ts  inoome  will  hereafter  be  Inereaaed,  it  Is  calculated,  07  soma 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annnoL 
*  8inoe  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jewett,  the  library  has  been 

!>Iaoed  temporarily  under  'he  charge  of  Mr.  Charlee  Olrud,  a 
brmer  pupil  of  Professor  Agaasia,  who  is  engaged  on  a  cata- 
logue of  the  publications  of  learned  societies  and  periodicals 
in  the  llbiary,  the  first  part  of  which  Is  published  vbl  YoL  vlL 
of  tlie  Contribntionfl. 

t  We  may  refer  for  the  arguments  on  this  Bnt|)ect  to  the 
mi^o*^^  All'  minority  reports  In  1854,  of  the  Bon.  Jamea  A. 
Pearoe  and  the  Hon.  James  Meacham  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  the  Distribution  of  the  In- 
come.  An  article  in  the  North  American  Reyiew  Ibr  Oetobei; 
18M,  by  Mr.  Charles  Halo,  giraa  the  views  of  tiu  **WunKj^ 
party. 
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By  the  tcrma  of  the  bMincet,  serenty-fire 
tbons&nd  doUu^  wore  allowed  for  the  erection 
of  the  Hbrftry  building ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thonaand  for  paroWing  books  Anil  furnitore; 
while  the  rentaintng  two  hundred  ajid  fire  thou- 
und  doUarig  were  to  be  inv«et«d  "as  a  fund  for 
paying  the  voluo  of  the  site  of  the  building,  and 
for  niaintaiDing  and  gradually  inoreaung  the  said 
library,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
taking  oare  of  the  same,  and  of  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  consulting  the  library."  A  aito 
for  the  building  was  to  be  chosen  trom  property 
of  the  testator  on  Astor  or  La&yet(«  Place.  The 
selection  was  made  from  the  latter,  a  plot  of 

Cund,  sixty-five  feut  in  front  and  rear,  and  one 
idred  and  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  this  groond.  The 
oorner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  March, 
1S90 ;  the  whole  was  oompleted  for  the  prescrib- 
ed Hum  in  the  summer  of  1853.  Tlie  following 
extract  fhnn  the  Report  for  tbat  year  exhibits 
lome  interesting  detuls  of  the  excellent  financial 
management  which   has   attended   this   onder- 

An  addition^]  orpenditare  of  $1690,  for  groined 
arehm,  which  beoune  desirable  to  reader  the  build- 
ing more  aeenra  &om  fire,  wis  libemlly  borne  by 
Hr.  William  R  Astor.  It  was  not  prsctioable  to 
include  in  thii  tTB.OOO,  madiy  items  of  expense  for 
equipping  the  building,  includiog  apparetas  for 
wanning,  ventilating,  aod  lighting,  and  the  ibelvea 
needed  for  the  books.  The  runnmg  length  of  the 
•helTes  is  betwesn  twelve  and  thirteen  '' ^ 


f««t,  and  Ihey  hkve  cost  tll-CNW.     The  aggr^ate  of 
these  varions  items  of  equipment  is  |1T, 141.99.     It 


„  >  I6.0(H).6S,  and  the  nndae  by  _  ,.. 
mium  of  |8S12.81,  which  was  realised  from  the 
advanoa  in  value  of  U.  S.  itoeki,  in  whiob  a  part  of 


the  funds  was  temporarily  inveated ;  so  that,  after 
paying  in  full  for  the  building  and  its  equipments, 
the  fund  of  $180,000  not  only  remaiTLS  UDifinunialieii, 
but  has  been  increased  f^'iS')'^^  It  La  wholly 
invested  in  mortgages,  excfpc  $3600  in  U.  S.  stoi-k, 
charged  at  par,  but  with  1^^  per  ceuL  in  market. 
There  is  no  interest  in  arrear  on  auy  of  the  mort- 
gages. 

The  statement  with  regard  to  the  library  fbnd 
is  e4]n(tlly  satis&clory. 

Of  the  fond  of  $120,000,  especially  devoted  to  tits 
purcliase  of  books,  Uie  trustees  cuutot  state  WJtU 
entire  preeiaioD  the  amount  expended  up  to  Decem- 
ber 81,  ISSS.  for  the  reason  given  in  the  treasurer's 
report,  that  several  of  the  bilJi  and  aacoDota  yet 
remain  anliquidBted  He  atatea.  however,  the 
amount  aetudly  advaaced  by  him  to  be  $Sl,ei3.S3, 
and  h«  eatimatea  the  nnaettled  billa  at  $4G0U,  making 
$ee.llS.8S  iu  all  TbiaviU  leave  an  uneipeadoa 
balanos  of  $23,886.17  applicable  to  the  further  pnr- 
shaaes  of  hooka,  in  addition  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
eouie  of  the  $1SO.OOO  to  be  annoally  devoted  to  the 
gradual  iocresse  of  the  library.  The  number  of 
volumea  now  perchaaed  and  on  the  ahelves  is  about 
SO.OOa  The  eaperinteadent  statea  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  remaining  $2S.B8S.1T  will  probably 
increase  the  somber  to  one  huudred  thossud. 

It  b  seldom  that  the  collection  of  books  of  a 
public  librvy  is  inade  with  equal  oi^rtunitiea, 
and  with  equal  ability  and  fidelity.  Froiu  the 
outset  the  work  has  been  systematically  under- 
taken. The  saperintendent  b^^n  his  labors  with 
the  oolle43tion  of  an  extensive  series  of  bibhogra* 

Ehical  works  provided  at  his  own  cost,  and  which 
e  has  generously  presented  to  the  hbrary. 
While  the  building  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Cogswell 
was  employed  in  making  tbe  best  purchaf«s  at 
home  and  abroad,  visiting  the  chief  book  marts 
of  Europe  personally  for  this  object.  'When  the 
building,  admirably  adapted  for  its  pnrpoee,  by 
its  light,  convenience,  eloganoe,  and  stability,  was 
ready,  a  symmetrical  collection  of  hooks  had  been 
prepared  for  its  shelves.  The  arrangement 
follows  the  olaasification  of  Bmnet,  in  his  "Ma- 
nuel du  LdbrMre."  Theology,  Jnriapmdence,  the 
Sciences  and  Arts  (inolnding  Medicine,  the 
NatnraJ  Sciences,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Meta- 
phyucs  and  Ethics,  the  Matliematics,  and  the 
line  Arts,  separately  arranged);  Literatnre, 
embracing  a  valuable  linguistic  ooUection,  and  a 
distinct  grouping  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  tongues;  History,  with  its  varions  acces- 
sories of  Biography,  Hemoirs,  its  Civil  and 
Ecoleeiastical  divisions  and  relations  to  various 
countries — follow  each  other  in  sequenoe. 

To  these  divinons  is  to  be  adoed  "a  special 
technological  department,  to  embrace  every 
branch  oi  practical  industry  and  the  mechanio 
arts,"  generously  provided  for  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  twelve  thonaand  dollars,  by  a  ^ft 
from  Hr.  William  B.  Aatar. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
Kbrary,  we  find  the  following  intereMJug  statement 
in  the  Annual  Iteport  of  the  Superintendent, 
doted  Jon.  186S. 

One  huudred  volumea  a  day  is  a  tow  avartge  of 
the  daily  use,  making  the  whole  number  whieh 
have  been  m  the  hands  of  readers  since  it  waa 
opened  about  80,000,  and  as  these  were  often  single 
volume*  <rf  a  tet  of  from  two  to  fifty  Tolnnui,  it  may 
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be  eonaidered  certain  that  inor«  than  half  of  oar 
whole  collection  has  been  wanted  during  the  first 
year.  But  this  is  a  matter  in  which  numerical 
statistics  do  not  afford  much  satisfaction ;  nothing 
short  of  a  specification  of  the  books  read  or  consulted 
would  show  the  importance  which  the  library  is  to 
the  public,  as  a  source  of  information  and  knowledge, 
and  as  this  cannot  be  given,  a  more  general  account 
must  serve  as  a  substitute.  On  observing  the  classes 
and  kinds  of  books  which  have  been  called  for,  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  eyideuce 
thus  afforded  of  the  wide  range  which  the  American 
mind  is  now  taking  in  thought  and  research ;  scho- 
lastic theology,  transcendental  metaphysics,  abstruse 
mathematics,  and  oriental  philology  have  found 
many  more  readers  than  Addison  and  Johnson; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  works  of  practical  science  and  of  know- 
ledge for  every-day  use,  have  been  in  great  demand. 
Very  few  have  come  to  the  library  without  some 
manifestly  distinct  aim;  that  is,  it  has  been  little 
used  for  mere  desultory  reading,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  a  specific  view.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  which  department  is  most  consulted,  but  there 
is  naturally  less  dependence  upon  the  library  for 
books  of  theology,  taw,  and  medicine,  than  in  the 
others,  the  three  faculties  being  better  provided  for 
in  the  librariies  of  the  institutions  especially  intend- 
ed for  theoL  8till,  in  each  of  these  departments, 
the  library  has  many  works  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  It  is  now  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion ;  it  is  shown  by  experience  that  the  collection 
is  not  too  learned  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  No 
one  (act  will  better  illustrate  this  position  Uian  the 
following:  in  the  linguistic  department  it  possesses 
dietionariea  and  grammars,  and  other  means  of 
instruction  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages  and 
dialects,  fouivfifths  of  which  have  been  called  for 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Our  mathe- 
matical, mechanical  and  engineering  departments 
are  used  by  great  numbers,  and  they  are  generally 
known  to  be  so  well  furnished,  that  students  fi«m 
a  distance  haye  found  it  a  sufficient  object  to  induce 
them  to  spend  several  weeks  in  New  York  to  have 
the  use  of  them.    The  same  remai*k  applies  to  natu- 


ral history,  all  branches  of  which  are  stadied  here. 
In  entomology  we  are  said  to  have  the  best  and  full- 
est collection  in  this  country  to  which  naturalists 
have  firee  aooeaa.  Passing  to  the  historical  side  of 
the  library  we  come  to  a  department  in  which  a 
▼cry  general  interest  has  been  taken — ^far  more 
generu  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  our 
country — it  is  that  of  heraldry  and  genealogy. 
Among  the  early  purchases  for  the  library  there 
were  but  few  books  of  this  class,  as  it  was  supposed 
but  few  would  be  wanted ;  a  year  or  two's  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrary,  and  the  coUectioa  haa 
been  greatly  enlarged ;  it  is  now  sufficiently  ample 
to  enable  anj  one  to  establish  his  armorial  bearings* 
and  trace  his  pedigree  at  least  as  tar  back  as  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  From  this  rapid 
glance  at  the  library,  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are 
students  and  readers  in  all  departments  of  it,  and 
that  no  one  greatly  preponderates  over  the  rest ;  still 
I  think  it  may  be  stated,  Uiat  on  the  whole  that  of 
the  fine  arts,  taken  collectively,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  extensively  used ;  practical  architects 
and  other  artists  have  bad  free  access  to  it,  many  of 
whom  have  often  had  occasion  to  consult  it^ 

The  arrangements  of  the  library  affi^rd  eyery 
requisite  facility  for  the  consultation  of  these 
books.  It  is  open  to  viiiitorsfrom  all  parts  of  the 
cotintry  or  the  world,  without  fee  or  special 
introduction.  AH  may  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
liberal  endowment.  It  is  simply  to  open  the 
door,  ascend  the  cheerful  stairway  to  the  main 
room,  and  write  on  a  printed  form  provided  the 
title  of  a  desired  volnme.  As  every  day  finds 
the  library  richer  in  books,  and  a  system  of 
special  catalogues  by  departments  is  in  prepara- 
tion, creating  new  lacilitieB  in  the  nse  of  tihem, 
the  visitor  will  soon,  if  he  may  not  already,  realize 
the  prediction  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  ^  of  whai 
should  and  must  become  the  great  library  of  the 
Western  (3ontinent"  We  could,  at  the  dose  of 
our  lonff  journey  in  these  volumes,  wish  for  no 
more  cheerful  omen  of  the  bonntifal  literary 
future. 
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20. 

Edits  the  New  York  Review,  il  866. 

Librarian  at  Harvard,  I  15. 

At  Round  Hill  school,  il  805. 

Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  il  740. 
Coiffeur,  the  complete,  by  J.  B.  M.  D.  Lafoy,  ii  71* 
Coit,  Thomas  W.,  il  782. 
CoLDEN,  Cadwallader,  I  80. 

A  correspondent  of  James  Logan,  I  78. 

Pamphlet  on,  by  Livingston,  I  152. 
Coldenia,  named  by  Ujuubus,  in  honor  of  Coldeu, 

18L 
Cole,  Thomas,  il  818. 

Eulogy  of,  by  Wul  C  Bryant,  il  185. 

Life  of,  by  L.  L  Noble,  il  596. 
Coleman,  Wm.,  editor  of  the  Evening  Poet^  il  184. 

Notice  of  J.  H.  Payne,  il  141. 

Remarks  on  HaUeck's  "  Twilight,"  il  208. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  Female  Influence,  il  494 

Resemblance  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  il  538. 
Coleridge,  Sara,  il  491. 
College  Usages  and  Anecdotes,  I  15. 
Colleges: 

Amherst,  il  155. 

Antioch,  il  224. 

Bowdoin,  il  192. 

Brown  University,  I  5J4. 

Columbia,  I  879. 

Dartmouth,  I  580. 

Dickinson,  ii  59. 

Emory,  Ga.,  il  77. 

Franklin,  Ga.,  il  76. 

Hamilton,  il  722. 

Harvard,  I  8. 

Marshall,  ii.  659. 

Mercer  University,  Ga.,  il  77. 

Michigan  University,  ii.  785. 

Middlebury,  il  180. 

New  Jersey,  I  270. 

New  York,  University  of  the  City  of;  il  783. 

North  Carolina^  University  of,  il  104. 

Oglethorpe  University,  il  77. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  1 888. 

Rutgers,  I  580. 

St  John's,  Md.,  il  77. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  il  782. 

Union,  il  194. 

Vermont,  University  of,  il  129. 

Yir^nia,  University  of,  il  725. 

WiUiam  and  Mary,  I  82. 

Williams,  il  154 
Collegian,  the,  ii.  511,  688. 
Colics,  Christopher,  l  577,  il  128. 
Colles,  Christopher.    /.  W.  Franeis,  ii.  124. 
Collins'  New  Jersey  Gazette,  I  152. 
Collins,  Charles,  president  of  Dickinson  College,  ii.  61. 
Collins,  Henry,  gift  of  site  to  the  Redwood  Library, 

1286. 
Collins's  Ode  quoted  by  Mrs.  Adams,  I  188. 
Cohnan,  Benjamin,  life  o^  by  R  Turell,  I  125. 
CoLMAN,  Benjamin,  I  78. 
CoLMAN,  Henbt,  I  666. 

Colonization  Society,  American,  R  G.  Harper  a  bene- 
factor of,  I  689. 
CoLTON,  Calvin,  il  24& 
CoLTON,  George  H.,  ii  658. 
CouoN,  Walter,  il  246» 
Columbia  College,  I  879. 

Lectures  of  £.  D.  GriflSn  at,  il  891. 
Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  ii  787. 
Columbiad,  T.  Paine  omitted  mnn,  I  200l 

Passages  from.    Joel  Barlow,  I  895. 
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ColambiAn  Orator,  by  Caleb  Bingbttm,  i  568. 
Columbus,  life  of,  by  Washiogtou  Irving,  ii.  49. 
Return  of,  after  hii  first  yoyoge.   Wm.  H,  Prct^ 
eottt  iL  287. 
Come  in  the  Moonlight   /.  8,  Kidnstf,u.  658. 
Come  to  me,  love.   Etnma  C.  Bmiury,  ii.  486. 
Comets,  essay  on,  by  Andrew  Oliver,  1.  186. 

Leetare  on,  passages  from.    Fro/.  John  Win' 
throp,  i.  185. 
Comic  Annual,  by  EL  J.  Finn,  11  28. 
Coming  Home.    Phebe  Carey ^  ii  683 
Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  by  H.  B.  Hirst,  iL  591. 
Commencement  I^ay  at  Harvard,  i.  15. 
Common  Sense,  by  T.  Paine,  i.  198. 
Common  Sense,  Essay  on.  JET.  if.  Braekenridge,  L  29T. 

In  Deshabille,  by  David  Everett,  i.  569. 
Companionship  of  the  Sexes  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, iL  498. 
Comparison    of  John    Locke    and  Wiliium  Penii. 

George  Bancrofts  iL  806. 
Condoroet,  Life  of  Voltaire,  L  187. 
Congress  Declaration  of  July  6,  1775,  by  John  Dick- 
inson, L  182. 
Connecticut  F,  O,  Halleek,  iL  211. 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  iL  289. 
"  Connecticut  Farmer^s  Boy,"  verses  by  F.  G.  Hal- 

leck,  iL  207. 
Connecticut,  General  History  of,  by  Dr.  S.  Peters,  i. 
191. 
History  of,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  L  808. 
River.     /.  (?,  0,  Brainard,  iL  227. 
Account  of    Samuel  Fetera,  \.  192. 
Ode  to.     J.  L,  Arnold,  i.  580. 
Conflagration,  the,  poem.    Mather  Bylea,  i.  120. 
Conquest  of  Grenada,  by  Washington  Irving,  iL  49. 
CoxRAD,  R.  T.,  iL  547. 

Conservatism  and  Reform.     F.  H.  Hedge,  ii.  422. 
Conspiracy  of  Kings.    Joel  Barlow,  L  898. 
Constitution  Making.     John  Randolph,  i.  629. 
Contemplations.    Anne  Bradttreet,  i.  49. 
Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  S.  Sea- 
bury,  iL  817. 
Contracts,  essay^  on  the  doctrine  of,  by  G.  C.  Ver- 

planck,  iL  68. 
Contrast,  the,  by  Royal  Tyler,  L  415. 
Conversations  on  the  Old  Poets,  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  ii. 

660. 
Coody,  Abimelech,  an  account  of,  iL  68. 
Cook,  Captain,  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  by  Joh.i 

Ledyaril,  L  825. 
Cooke,  Geo.  Frederick,  acts  with  J.  H.  Payne,  iL  142. 
Story  of,  by  Charles  Mathewa     William  Dun- 

lap,  L  641. 
And  Cooper  at  Cato's.     WiUiam  Dunlap,  L  548. 
CooKB,  JoQN  EsTEN,  ii.  686. 

Notice  of  James  M'Clui'g,  L  286. 
Cooks,  Philip  P.,  iL  685. 
Coombs,  Thomas,  L  180. 
CooFBB,  Jambs  Fbnimorb,  iL  108. 

Services  to  H.  Greenough,  iL  417. 
CooPKB,  Mtlss,  L  879. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  a  contributor  to  Fielas  ct  Gratida-^ 

tio,  L  18. 
Cooper,  Dr.  S.,  quotes  proverbs  to  John  Adams,  L 187. 
CoopsR,  Susan  Fsximors,  ii.  113. 
Coopss,  TboMAS,  President  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, iL  881. 
Cooper,  William,  father  of  J.  Fenimore,  ii  108. 
Copyright  Club,  address  of,  by  C.  Mathews,  iL  646. 
Com  Shucking  in  South  Carolina,  Wm.  C  Bryant, 

IL  190. 
Cornelia    and    Gracchus,    from    Caius    Gracchus, 

Louisa  a  M'Cord,  iL  252. 
Corrector,  the,  L  882,  ii.  52.  ^ 
Coirespondanca  of  tha  American  Revolution,  ii  166. 


Cosas  de  Espana,  by  J.  M.  Mackie,  iL  580. 

Cotton,  John,  L  20. 

Life  of,  by  John  Norton,  i.  28. 

*'  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance,"  1.  17. 

Countess  Ida,  by  Theo.  S.  Fay,  ii.  412. 

Country,  An  Invitation  into  the.    Jane  Turell,  L 
125. 

Country  Lovers,  a  ballad.     T.  O.  Feeeenden,  L  597. 

Country  Oven,  the.     J£.  O.  Knight,  iL  158. 

Country  School-Keeping.     JRoyal  Tyler.  iL  74. 

Courier  and  Enquirer,  the,  L  418. 

Court  of  Fancy,  by  l^omas  Gknlfrey,  L  196. 
Passage  from,  L  196. 

Courtin,  tha     /.  R.  Lowell^  iL  662. 

Courtship  in  Connecticut    Hamuel  Petere,  L  193. 

'•  Cousin  Alice,"  iL  682. 

Cowper,  William,  and  his  female  friends,  iL  493. 

Cox,  William,  iL  415. 

Coxs,  AsTHUK  Clevslakd,  iL  656. 

Coze,  Samuel  K,  iL  656. 

CozzKNB,  Fbsdsrick  3.,  ii.  708. 

Cradock,  Samuel  and  Walter,  Gospel  Liberty,  L  55. 

Crafts,  William,  iL  86. 

Cralle,  Richard  K.,  edits  J.  C.  Calhoun's  works,  iL  85. 

CsANOH,  C.  P.,  iL  582. 

Crania  Americana,  by  S.  G.  Moi*ton,  ii.  577. 

Crayon  Miscellany,  by  Washington  Irving,  ii.  49. 
Sketches,  by  William  Cox,  iL  415. 

Cresap,  Michael,  and  Logan  the  Indian,  by  Brantz 
Mayer,  ii.  517. 

Cbevso<zur,  H.  St.  John,  L  178. 

Crisis,  the,  by  Thomaa  Paine,  L  198,  202. 

Critic,  the,  by  William  Leggett,  iL  844. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  by  A.  H.  Everett, 
IL  822. 

Croaker  A  Co.,  iL  208. 

Croaker,  Jr.,  To,  from  the  Croakers.    J.  R,  Drake, 
ii.  206. 

Croakers,  the,  iL  202. 

Crocodiles  of  the  St  John's  river.     William  Bar- 
tram,  L  226 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  letter  to  John  Cotton,  L  28. 

Crosby,  Enoch,  the  original  of  Cooper^s  Spy,  iL  108. 

Crosby,  Howard,  iL  785. 

Crossley,  James,  L  108. 

Croswell,  A.,  remarks  on  Harvard  Commencemc:it, 
1771.  L  15. 
Reply  to,  by  Simon  the  Tanner,  L  15. 

Crosweu,  Harry,  iL  898. 

Csoswbll,  William,  ii.  898. 

Article  on,  by  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  ii.  620. 

Croton  Ode,  the.^    G.  F,  Morris,  iL  850. 

Crvoer,  Henrt,  L  221. 

Cruger,  John,  notice  of,  i.  221. 

Cruger,  Nicholas,  the  early  friend  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton, L  420. 

Crystalline,  by  F.  W.  Shelton,  iL  681. 

Culprit  Fay,  the,  by  J.  R.  Drake,  ii.  208. 

Cultivation  of  Taste,  the.     William  Hague,  ii  570b 

Cumming,  John,  eulogy  on,  by  R.  M.  Charlton,  iL 
485. 

Cummings,  Dr.,  present  to  Harvard  College,  L  187. 

Curiosity,  by  Charles  Sprngue,  iL  188. 

Curtis,  G.  X,  notice  of  the  Newburgh  Addresses,  L 
480. 

CuBTis,  GsosGs  W.,  iL  706. 

life  of  A.  J.  Downing,  ii.  618. 

CuBWSN,  Samuel,  L  186. 

Journal  and  Letters  of,  paaaages  from,  L  IS?. 

CuBBiNO,  Calvb,  iL  291. 

Gushing,  Caroline,  ii.  291 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  i.  161. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  L  86. 

C.  Wilkins  EimL  iL  666. 

Cypreas,  Jr.,  iL  855. 
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Cypriaa,  the,  by  H.  C  Enigbt,  il  153. 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenxo  L.,  il  784 

DABimr,  BioBAfiD,  il  98. 

Daggett,  Napthali,  I  87,  88. 

Dagobert,  Father.     C,  S.  Gayarri,  iL  403. 

Dalcbo,  Fbederio,  i.  676. 

D'Alembert  at  the  French  Academy,  i  187. 

Daly,  C.  P.,  Judicial  TribunalB  of  New  York,  i  660. 

Dama  Duende,  la,  of  Caldaroo.     Otorge  Tieknor,  ii 

234 
Dana,  Fraacis,  ii.  89. 
Dana,  Javu  D.,  l  91. 
Dana,  Richard,  iL  89. 

DaKA,  RiGBABD  IIXNBT,  iL  89. 

Notice  of  the  Allston  Gallery,  iL  18. 

Dama,  R.  U.,  Jb.,  il  619. 

Dante,  Giotto's  portrait  of,  ii.  107. 

Inferno,  translated  by  T.  W.  Parsons,  il  641. 
life  of,  commenced  by  R.  H.  Wilde,  ii  107. 
On  a  bust  of     T,  W,  Farion$,  ii.  642. 

Daranssel,  by  David  Everett,  i  669. 

Darby's  Return,  by  William  Dnnlap,  L  689. 

Darley,  F.  O.-C,  illustrations  of  Margaret,  ii  689. 

Dabimocth  Colleok,  i  680. 

Darwin,  £.,  Epistle  ta    F,  K  Smith,  i  600. 

Daabenton's  Advice  to  Shepherds,  translated  by 
Bowdoin,  i  168. 

Daughter  of  Herodiaa,  tha.    Lucy  Hooper,  ii  679. 

Davhtpobt,  Johh,  i  81. 

Davezac,  Auguste,  i  660. 

Davidson,  L.  P.,  ii  486. 

DAvmeoir,  Luosria  M.,  ii.  480. 

DAvmeoN,  Maboakr  M.,  ii  483. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  ii  486. 

Davies,  Charles,  ii  782. 

Daydb,  Sahukl,  i  271. 

Davila,  discourses  on,  by  John  Adams,  i  186. 

Davis,  Henry,  president  of  Middlebury  College,  ii 
130.    OfHamilton  Collie,  ii  728. 

Davis,  H  L ,  ii  78. 

Davis,  John,  finds  a  Latin  original  of  Franklin's  Epi- 
taph, i  106. 
Notice  of  the  Port  Folio,  i  668. 
Visit  to  the  Loganian  Librarv  in  1798,  i  78. 
Visit  to  Weems's  church  ot  Pohick,  i.  487. 

Davis,  M.  L.,  editor  with  P.  Freneau  of  the  Time- 
Piece,  i  882. 

Davis,  Richakd  B.,  ii  2. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  tribute  to  Franklin,  i  108. 

Da  was,  Rufus,  li  368. 

Dawes,  Thomas,  ii  868. 

Dawson,  Thomas  and  William,  presidents  of  William 
and  Mary,  i  84 

Dat,  Jebskiah,  1.  88. 

Day.    Jones  Very,  ii  628. 

Day  of  Doom,  passof^es  frouL    If.  Wigfoletworth,  i.  68. 

Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,  by  G  B.  Cheever,  ii  468. 

Dead  of  1882,  the.    JL  C,  Sands,  ii.  277. 

Dean's  Bounty,  the,  at  Yale  College,  i  87. 

Deane,  Samuel,  author^p  of  Pietoi  et  Oraiulaiio, 
i  12. 
Contributor  to  Pida9  et  Orattdatio,  i  18. 

Dear  little  Truant,  to  a.    Frances  S,  Osgood,  ii  661. 

DsABBORN,  Henbt  A.  8.,  ii  46. 

Death,  curious  incident  relating  to  a,  ii  64 

Death  of  a  Mountain  Hunter.    John  JSsten  Cooke,  ii 
638. 

Death  of  a  Touns  Child.    J,  H.  Perkins,  ii.  629. 

Death  of  General  Pike,  the.    Zaughton  Osborne,  ii 
467. 

Death  of  Probna     William  Ware,  ii  176. 

Death  of  the  Flowers,  the.     William  0.  Bryant,  ii 
187. 

Deathbed,  a.    James  Aldrieh,  il  499. 


Decalogue  of  eanons  fbr  observation  in  priratc  life. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  i  246. 
Decius,  Essays  oCby  &  J*  Gardner,  ii.  102. 
Deck  and  Port,  by  Walter  Colton,  ii  246b 
Pebeutg,  Nathahdel,  ii  886. 
Deeislayer,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii  111. 
Extract  from.    /.  F,  Cooper,  ii  116. 
De  Kay,  Dr.,  ii  201. 
De  Lara,  or  ike  Moorish  Bride,  by  Caroline  L.  Hentz, 

ii  486. 
De  Lianconrt,  notice  of  Mercj  Warren,  i  164 
Delirium.    L.  M,  JDatndson,  u.  482. 
Delia  Crusca,  lines  Ux    Boyal  Tyler,  i  47. 
Democracy  Unveiled,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden,  i  696. 
Dsmns,  Josbph,  i  662. 
Departed,  the.    Park  Benjamin,  ii  499. 
De  Profundisw     Wm,  Croswell,  ii.  896. 
Depuy,  H.  W.,  life  of  Ethan  Allen,  i  207,  20& 
Dermot  MacMorrogh,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  i  667. 
Descent  into  the  M&elatrom.    Edgar  A,  Poe,  ii  642. 
Desecration,  the,  of  the  Flag.    H.  Greenovgh,  ii  418. 
Deserted  Bride,  by  G.  P.  Morris,  ii  848. 
Despotism  in  America,  by  Richard  Hildreth,  ii  460. 
Devil  Fishing.     WUliam  EUiott,  ii.  101. 
Dew,  Thomas  R,  president  of  William  and  Mary,  L 

86. 
Dewey,  Joseph,  appendix  to  Wolcotfs  Meditations, 

i79. 
Dewet,  Obvillx,  ii  164 
De  Wint,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  edits  Miss  Adams*s  Journal,  L 

186. 
Dewitt,  John,  i  681. 

Dexter,  S.  N.,  gift  to  Hamilton  College,  ii  725. 
Dial,  the,  ii  866,  626. 
Dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the  Gout.   B.  F^ank- 

lin,  i  112. 
Dialogue  between  Head  and  Heart    TTiomas  Jef- 
ferson, i  242. 
Dialogue  on  the  address  of  the  Philosophical  Society 

to  Dr.  Franklin.    Francis  Hrpkinson,  i  216^ 
Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  notice  of,  and  passages  from,  i 

160. 
Diary  of  John  Adams,  1  184 

Passages  from,  i  186. 
DicKiN^oK  College,  ii.  60 
Dickinson,  John,  i  181. 
Dickinson,  John,  ii  69. 
Dickinson,  Jonathan,  president  of  the  College  of 

New  Jersey,  i  271. 
Dickson,  Samuel  H.,  ii.  269. 
Dictionary  of  Poetioil  Quotations,  by  BIrs.  8.  J.  Hale, 

ii  127. 
Didactics,  by  Robert  Walsh,  ii.  88. 

Passages  fronL    Robert  WiUsh,  ii  88. 
Dietetic  Charlatanrj.     Cornelius  Mathews,  ii  647. 
Dinbmoor,  Robebt,  l  466. 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Rero- 

lution,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  ii  166. 
Directions  for  Courtship.    Philip  Freneau,  i  838. 
Dirge  for  a  Toung  Giri    James  T.  Fields,  ii  700. 
Discourses  and  Addresses,  by  G.  C.  Verplonck,  ii  69. 
Dismantled  Cabinet,  the.     H.  Pickering,  ii.  26. 
Divine  Grace  Displayed,  by  David  Bmrnerd,  i  142. 
Do  not  strain  your  punch.    Henry  Cary,  ii  297. 
DoANE,  George  W.,  ii  289. 
Dod,  Albert  B.,  i  616. 

Dodington,  Bubb,  notice  of  James  Ral^h,  i  108. 
Dodsley,  R.,  Fconomy  of  Human  Life,  l  168. 

Additions  to,  by  Z.  M.  Pike,  i  661. 
Doggett,  John,  jr.,  notice  of,  i  108. 
Domestic  Happiness,  from  the  Croakers.    F.  O.  Bal- 

leek,  iL  209. 
I>ominum  collaudamus,  poem,  by  Peleg  Folger,  i.  188. 
Don  Juan,  cantos  xvii,  zviii,  by  Isaac  S.  CUson,  ii 

268. 
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Dob  Qnixoie.    Gdwrge  TUknor,  iL  28S. 

Doable  Witneaa  of  the  church,  the,  by  W.  L  Kip, 

il  662. 
I>oiibtiog  Christian  drawn  to  Christy  passage  from. 

Thoma9  Hooker,  I  26. 
Douglass,  Dr.,  opposes  inoculation,  i.  61* 
DoYB,  Datid  J  amis,  i  12& 
DowMZNe,  A.  J.,  ii  618. 
DaAKx,  BxNjAiiiN,  ii  79. 
Dkakb,  Chablu  D.,  ii.  79* 
Dbakx,  Danul,  il  78. 
Drake,  Joskph  Rodmak,  ii.  201. 
Drake,  J.  K,  on  the  death  o£    K  G.  ffaUeek,  ii' 

210. 
Drake,  Nathan,  notice  of  James  Ralph,  L  108, 
Drake,  Samuel  G.,  i  667. 

Indian  Captivities,  i  71. 

King  PhUip's  War,  I  138. 
Dramatic  performances,  the  first,  at  Boston,  L  688. 
Dranuitic  prodnctions  of  the  Revolution,  i  446. 
Dbapbs,  John  W.,  Il  784. 
Draper,  Lyman  C,  iL  630. 
Draper,  Sir  WiUiam,  L  863. 
Drayton,  John,  i.  289. 
Dratton,  William  Hxitbt,  i  298. 
Dream,  a,  of  Summer.    /.  G.  WhUtier,  ii  478.  . 
Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,  by  Thea  8. 

Fay,  ii  412. 
Drisler,  Henry,  i  886. 
Drone  papers.  New  York  Magazine,  ii  2. 
Drought     Wm.  C,  Bryant,  u  184. 
Drunkenness,  passage  on,  by  Samuel  Ward  of  Ips- 
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And  Gritie,  a  dialogue.    iS.  Margaret  Fuller^  ii 

627. 
The.     WUliam  E,  Channing,  Jun.,  ii  67a 
The.    Hufus  Dawes,  il  864. 
The.    Eluabeth  Oakes  Bmith,  a  662. 
Poetasters,  an  act  of  parliament  to  restrain.    Fran- 

ei$  Knapp,  i.  72. 
Poetical  and  Prose  Reading.     Henry  Reed,  il  492. 
Literatare  of  the  West,  selections  from,  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Gallagher,  ii.  471. 
Meditations,  by  R<iger  Wolcot,  i  79. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  ii 

612. 
Poefs  Daughter,  a.    F,  Q.  ffalleck,  ii.  211. 

Farewell  to  the  Mnscs     Robert  Dintuiore,  i  466w 
Poetry,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  ii  611. 
&.  P.  MarrU,  ii  860. 
L.  H.  Bigowmey,  ii.  187. 
Of  Trayelling,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman,  ii  180l 
PoiMSirr,  JoKt  R.,  i  661. 
Polhemus,  A.,  notice  of  Joseph  Nelson,  i  681. 
Polignao,  Cardinal  de,  lines  applied  to  Franklin  from 

the  Anti-Lucretius  of,  L  110. 
Politioal  Catechism,  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  i  210. 
Economy,  lectures  on,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  ii 

882. 
Economy,  Prineip}es  of,  by  H.  C.  Carey,  ii  168. 
Ethies,  by  F.  liieoer,  ii  801. 
Reyery,  a  passage  from.  Mercy  Warren,  i  166. 
Writings,  by  William  Leggett,  ii  844. 
Politicians,  the,  by  Cornelius  Mathews,  ii  646. 
Polyanthus,  the,  ii.  19. 
Pontiac,  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of,  by  Francis 

Parkman,  ii  709. 
Ponteach,  a  tragedy,  passages  from.    Robert  Rogers, 

i  171. 
Poole,  William  Frederic,  i  92. 
Poor  Man,  the.     Cornelius  Mathews,  ii.  647. 

Rich  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man,  by  C.  M.  Sedg- 
wick, ii  292. 
Richard,  Common  Sense  and  the  Doctor,  ii  122. 
Richard,  Jr.,  ii  896. 

Richard's  Almanac,  specimens  of,  i  108, 109. 
Pope,  Alexander,  couplet  on  James  Ralph,  i  108. 
lines  to.    Francis  Knapp,  i  72. 
Parody  on  lines  from  Eloise  to  Abelard.    Elita- 

heth  Ferauson,  i  284. 
Sends  Mather  By  lee  his  Odyssey,  i.  118. 
Translation  of  Homer,  lines  on  a  Lady  desiring 

to  borrow.    M.  Byles,  i  118. 
Tribute  to  Berkeley,  i  168. 
PopKiN,  Jomr  S.,  i  14. 

Population,  new  ideas  on,  by  A.  H.  Eyerett^  ii  821. 
Port  Folio,  the,  i  668,  608;  ii.  80,  147. 
Porter,  John  A.,  i  91. 
Portico,  the,  ii  161. 
Pot  Pie  Palmer,  a  Charcoal  Sketch  o£    Edward 

Banford,  ii  409. 
Potiphar  rapers.     O.  TFl  Ottrtis,  ii.  707. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  ii.  196. 
Potter,  Horatio,  ii  782. 

Potter,  Israel,  life  of,  by  Henry  Trumbull,  ii.  674* 
Poyer^  and  Knowledge.     /.  B.  Perkins,  ii  628. 
Poyerty,  Ode  to.    Isaac  Story,  i  686w 
Power  of  Solitude,  by  Joseph  Story,  ii.  10. 
Powers  of  Genius,  passage  from.    John  Blair  Linn, 

i668. 
Prairie,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii  109. 
Prayer,  set  forms  of    John  Cotton,  i  21. 

Thei    Jones  Very,  ii  624. 
Preacher,  a  popular.     Gardner  Spring,  ii  81. 
Preachers  of  New  England  in  1648,  poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  i  4. 
Precaution,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii  108. 


Prelections,  on  Moral  and  Physical  Scittioe,  by  J.  A. 

Smith,  i.  86. 
Pr^mices,  by  Banih  Palfrey,  ii  224 
PKUfTfCB,  Gbokok  D.,  ii  400i 
Prentieeiana,  ii  400. 
pBsmns,  Chabus,  i  611. 

Edits  R.  T.  raine*s  works,  i  68S. 
PaEsoorr,  William  H.,  ii  286. 

Notice  of  George  Tieknor^s  Lectures  at  Haryaid, 
a  280. 
Present,  the,  by  Willinm  H.  CSianning,  ii  670. 
Preston,  Samuel,  i  179. 

Pbeston,  Willloc  C,  president  of  South  Carolina 
College,  uL  884 

Notice  of  D.  J.  M'Cord,  ii  26a 
Pretty  Story,  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  i  210. 
Price,  Richard,  obseryations  on  American  Revolu- 
tion, i  186. 
Pride,  the,  of  the  Valley.    S.  Woodwortk,  ii  71. 
Priestess,  the,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii  684. 

PaiESTLST,  JOSKPH,  11.  881. 

Controyersy  with  ProC  John  Madean,  i  27 6u 

Death-bed  of,  ii  81. 

Present  at  the  scene  with  Franklin  before  tiie 

Priyy  Council,  i  106. 
Priestly,  James,  i  614 
Prime,  Benjamin  Young,  poems  of,  i  488, 
Pbinob,  Thomas,  i  81. 

Reyises  Bay  Psalm  Book,  i  17. 
Prince  of  Parthia,  passages  from.     Thomas  Oodfrty^ 

i  196. 
Princeton,  battle  of,  effects  at  Nassau  HaO,  i  273. 
Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  by  C.  Colden,  i  8L 
Printers,  Authors,  and  Booksdlers  of  New  Toik,  by 

J.  W.  Francis,  ii  128. 
Printing,  history  of,  by  Isaiah  lliomas,  i  802. 
Press,  first,  in  New  England,  i  8. 
Public  curiosity  in  reeard  to,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Philaddphia^  i  98. 
Prioleau,  P.  G.,  ii  269. 
Prior,  John,  i  808. 
Prison  Ship  of  New  York,  i  827. 
Prisoner  of  war,  a,  and  exile  at  Flatbush.    AUxaw 

der  Oraydon,  i  866. 
Prize  Prologue  at  the  opening  of  tiie  Park  Theatre. 

Charles  Sprague,  ii  188. 
Problem,  the.    R.  W,  Emerson,  ii  866. 
Probus,  by  William  Ware,  ii  176. 
Proem  to  Yamoyden.    R.  C  Sands,  ii.  276. 
Progress  of  Dulness.    John  Trumbull,  i  809. 
Prompter,  by  Noah  Webster,  i  476. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Grenius  and  Mission  o( 

by  Calyin  Colton,  ii  246. 
Protestant  Jesuitism,  by  Calyin  Colton,  ii  246. 
Proyincial   Congress,  priyate  life  of  members  ct 

James  T,  Austin,  ii  61. 
Proyincial  Influences  on  Literature.    J)e  Witt  CfUn- 

ton,i.  672. 
Psalm  zlyii     George  Burgess,  ii  620. 
c.     Cotton  Mather,  i  64 
cxzxyii     William  CrosweU,  ii  896. 
Psalm  of  Life.     if.  W  Longfellow,  ii  446. 
Psalms,  book  of,  translatea  by  George  Burgess,  ii 

620. 
Psalterium  Americanum,  by  Cotton  Mather,  i  68. 
Psychology,  Rational  and  Empirical,  by  L.  P.  Hitch- 
cock, ii  196. 
Public  and  Priyate  Economy,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick^ 

ii  292. 
Public  Opinion,  moral  force  o£    Daniel   Webster, 

ii.  82. 
Puffer  Hopkins,  by  Cornelius  Mathews,  ii  64C. 
Pulpit,  eloquence  of  the.     William  Wirt,  i  621. 
PuUifer,  Dayid,  edits  N.  Ward*s  Simple  Cobler,  i  2a 
Purse,  the.    St,  John  ffoneywood,  i  614 
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PumiitB  of  ft  Pbilo«opber,  from  Swftllov  Banu    /. 

P.  Kennedy,  il  221. 
Potnun,  Israel,  adventare  with  the  woll      DtfvtJ 
fftimphreyt,  L  876. 
Indian  Btory,  by»  i  187. 
S.  Peters^B  yersion  of  the  wolf  story,  L  192. 
Life  of,  by  Humphreys,  i.  878. 
Pntnam,  Mrs.,  ii  669. 
Pntnam,  Samuel,  John  Adams  studies  law  with,  i. 

184. 
Pym,  Arthur  Gordon,  narrative  of,  by  Edgar  A«  Poe, 

il  68& 
Pythagoras  and  Sappho.    Samuel  JL  MUehill,  i.  62a 

Quail,  some  obserrations  concerning.     WtUiam  P. 

ffawes,  il  866. 
Quaker  worship.    John  Woolman,  i  149. 
Quarles,  Francis,  translations  of  Psalms,  L  69. 
Quarterly  Review,  London,  article  on  Inchiquin's 

Letters,  iL  2. 
Queechy,  by  Susan  Warner,  ii  626. 
Quest  of  the  Soul,  thei    Sarah  ff.  Whitman,  il^l. 
Quince,  Peter,  l  684. 
Quince's,  Peter,  adieu  to  the  city.    leaac  St<frjf,  i 

686. 
QoDfcr,  Jo3iAH,  JsL,  i.  251. 

Bequest  to  his  son,  i.  609. 
QuiircT,  JosiAH,  L  609. 

And  Judge  Story,  bon-mots  of,  L  611. 

Influence  of  the  Mathers  at  Harvard,  L  9. 
Quod,  John,  ii  68. 

Bab  and  Ringan,  a  talci    Alexander  WUmh,  i  667. 

Rachel  Dyer,  by  John  Neal,  ii.  168. 

Raciad,  the,  by  W.  Cntta,  ii  86. 

Rafferty,  W.,  u.  78. 

Rafinesque,  G.  S.,  ii-  78. 

Rain  in  Summer,     ff.  W.  Ltm^elUm,  ii  446. 

Rainbow,  the.     Eliza  Ttmntend,  ii  126. 

The,  essays,  by  William  Wirt»  i  618. 
Ralph,  Jamu,  i  102. 

Dedication  to,  of  a  tract,  by  B.  Franklin,  i  108. 

Translation  of  a  psalm,  i  109. 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  by  John  D.  Godmaui  ii  192. 
Ramsay,  Dr.,  ii  269. 
Raksat,  David,  i  804 
Ramsay,  James,  i  276. 
Ramsay,  Martha  Laurens,  i  806. 
Randolph,  by  John  Neal,  ii  162. 
Randoiph,  John,  i  627. 
Rangers,  the,  or  the  Tory's  Daughter,  by  D.  P. 

Thompson,  ii  216. 
Rattlesnake,  the,  from  the  Yemasseei    W,  G.  SimmM, 

ii.  48L 
Raven,  the,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii  688. 

The.    Edgar  A.  Poe,  ii  640. 
Rawle,  William,  i  177. 
Rat,  William,  i  609. 

Raynal,  Abb6,  letter  to,  by  Thomas  Paine,  i  199. 
Read,  T.  6.,  ii  702. 

Reardon,  a  schoolmaster  of  Virginia,  i  614. 
Reason,  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  by  Ethan  Allen,  i 

207. 
Recollections  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper  and 
of  a  Southern  Matron,  by  Caroline  Oilman, 
11.  180. 
ReooDeotions  of  the  West,  by  H.  M.  Braokenridge, 

i670. 
Recorder,  the,  i  689. 

Rector  of  St  Bardolph's,  by  F.  W.  Shelton,  ii  681. 
Red  Book,  the,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  ii  219. 
Red  Rover,  the,  by  J.  P.  Cooper,  ii  110. 
Redbum,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii  678. 
Redbum's  visit  to  the  Captain,    fferman  Melville, 
ii674. 


Redeemed  Captiv6,  thd,  passages  from.    John  Wil- 

liamit  h  70. 
Redwood,  Abraham,  i  286. 
Redwood  Library,  i  286. 

W.  E.  Channing's  obligations  to,  ii  21. 
Reed,  Deborah,  i  106. 
Reed,  Esther,  ii  490. 
Rekd,  Hbtrt,  ii  490* 
Reed,  Joseph,  ii  490. 
RxsD,  William  R,  ii  492. 

Reprint  of  letters  of  Washington,  i  180. 
Rees,  James,  anecdote  of  Richard  Penn  SmiUi,  ii  882. 
Rehearsal,  newspaper,  by  J.  Gridley,  i  12. 
Reign  of  Terror,  remark  on,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  il 

882. 
Religion  and  Literature.     W.  E.  Channing^  ii  28. 
Religious  Affections,  treatise  on,  by  J.  Edwards,  i  98. 
Opportunities  of  Age.    /.  G.  Palfrey,  ii  228. 
Repertory,  the,  ii  88. 
Reminiscences  of  Boyhood.    S,  Oegood,  ii  673. 
Benwick,  James,  i  886. 

Address  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  ii  69. 
Repose.     William  Ware^  ii.  178. 
Repository,  the  General,  ii  81. 
Representation,  advantages  o£    Jamee  (Hie,  i  166. 
Representative  Men,  by  R,  W.  Emerson,  ii  866. 
Reproach,  the,  of  Venus.     Laughton  Osborne,  ii  466. 
Reptiles  of  North  America,  by  John  C.  Holbrook,  ii 

198. 
Republic,  the,  ii.  688. 

Republican  Court,  the,  bv  R.  W.  Griswold,  ii  612. 
Republics,  Ingratitude  ot     Joeeph  Dennie,  i  667. 
RsQum,  AuousTus  J.,  ii  720. 
Rescue,  a,  from  Nick  of  the  Wood&    R.  M,  Bird,  ii. 

879. 
Hie,  of  Everell,  by  Magawisea,  from  Hope  Les> 

lie.     0.  M.  Sedminck,  ii  298. 
Resignation.    JET.  W.  Longfellow,  ii  447. 
Resiurection,  the,  fr^m  a  sermon.    Mather  ByUe,  i 

119. 
Retirement,  Ode  to.    /  B,  Ladd,  i  616. 
Retreat,  the.     William  Livingston,  i  168. 
Retribution,  by  Emma  D.  E  N.  Southworth,  ii  626. 
Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i  669. 
Revenes  of  a  Bachelor,  by  Ik  Marvel,  ii  701. 
Revivals,  at  Yale,  i  91. 
Revolution  in  Italy,  by  Margaret  Fuller  Oesoli,  ii 

627. 
Revolutionary  Romances,  by  W.  G.  Sims,  ii  428. 
Reynolds,  John,  God's  Revenge  against  Murtheri 

i  68. 
Reynolds,  J.  N.,  i  678. 

Rhett,  K  B.,  on  Webster's  religious  views,  ii  81. 
Rhine,  the.     Theodore  S.  Fay,  li  412. 
Rhode  Island,  Callender*s  Historical  Discourse,  i  124. 
Principles  of  the  Colony  of    John  Callender,  i 

124. 
Whigs,  Resolutions  on  James  Rivington,  i  279. 
Rhododaphne,  a  ^oem,  ii  99. 
Rhyme  of  the  Raii    J.  G.  Saxe,  ii.  629. 
Ricardo,  refutation  of,  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  ii  168. 
Richard  Edney,  by  Sylvester  Judd,  ii  689. 
Richards,  W.,  gift  to  Brown  Universitjr,  i  629. 
Richardson,  Joseph,  commendation  of  his  Sir  Charles 

Grandison,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  i  96. 
Riohter,  Jean  Paul,  correspondence  with  F.  lieber, 

ii  800. 
Rickman,  T.  C,  life  of  Paine,  quoted,  i  20a 
Rights  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Paine,  i  199. 
Rights  of  the  Bntish  Colonies  asserted  and  proved, 

by  James  Otis,  i  166. 
Rio  Bravo,  a  Mexican  Lament     C,  F,  Hoffman,  ii 

478. 
RiPLET,  GioBoa,  ii  686. 
"  Rise  Columbia)"  song  by  R.  T.  Paiii«»  Jr.,  i  688. 
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RiRXKHouBS,  David,  i  676. 
RiYDiGToir,  Jaxxb,  i  278. 

Advertisement  Eztraordiiuuy.     Jf^ancii  Hop- 
kifuon,  I  281. 

Interview  with  Ethan  Allen,  i  207. 
Riyington'B  Gazette,  poetical  extracts  from,  i  439, 
465.  461. 

Last  Will  and  Testament    JPhilip  Freneau,  I 
288. 
Bob  of  the  Bowl,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  ii  22a 
Bobbins,  Asher,  i  628. 

Bobbins,  Chandler,  defence  of  Cotton  Mnther,  i.  CI. 
Bobert  of  Lincoln.     William  C.  Bryant,  ii  189. 
Boberts,  John,  L  384. 
Bobertson,  David  Steunri,  ii  641. 
Bobertaon,  William,  History  of  Charles  Y.,  a  286. 

America,  ii.  286. 

Satirized  by  John  Withenpoon,  i.  276. 
Bobespierre,  Interview  with  Thomas  Cooper,  ii  882. 
Bobin,  Lines  to  a.     WUliam  Clifflon,  L  607. 

The.     H  B.  HirH,  ii  692. 
Bobin,  Abb6,  notice  of  Charles  Thomson,  i  iTOi 
Bobin  Day,  by  K  M.  Bird,  ii  878. 
Bobin's  Come.     WUliam  W.  Caldwell,  ii  712. 
BoBiKsoN,  Edward,  ii  167. 
BoBiKsoN,  Tbsbbbe,  Ii  168. 
BocKWKLL,  Jamxs  O.,  uL  487. 

Boclgers,  John,  eulogy  en  John  Witherspoon,  i  277. 
Eodolph.by  K  C.  Pinkney,  ii  83a 

Passaffes  from.     E.  C.  Pinkney ^  ii  888. 
Boger  Williams  in  the  Forest    Job  Durfee,  ii  128. 
Bogers,  John,  i  670. 

BOGEBS,  BOBEBT,  i.  170. 

Bogers,  Bobert,  the  preceptor  of  W.  £.  Channing, 

u.  12. 
Bogers,  Samuel,  Home  of    H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii  686. 
Bomance  Dost,  by  William  S.  Mayo,  ii  667. 
BOMANS,  BcBNAaD,  i  808. 
Borne.    8.  Margaret  Fuller,  ii  624. 

H,  T  Tuckerman,  ii  684. 

And  Greece  in  America.     C.  C.  Felton,  ii.  464. 
Bomilly,  Sir  Samuel,  practical  joke  on  James  i^os- 

weU,  ii.  838. 
Boom,  boys,  room.     C.  F.  Hoffman,  ii.  477. 
Boorbach,  O.  A    Bibliotheea  Americana,  ii  812. 
Bosalie.     Washington  Alliton,  u.  18. 
Bosk,  Aqvila,  i  07. 

S.  Eeimer's  elegy  on,  i  99, 100. 
Boss,  Joseph,  prints  his  father's  poems,  with  a  pre- 
face, i  97. 

BOTJQUETTE,  ADRIAN,  U.  621. 

BouQUETTK,  Francois  D.,  ii  628. 
Bousseau,  J.  J.,  anecdote  ol^  ii  478. 

BOWBON,  SVBANNA,  i  602. 

Boyal,  Isaac,  present  to  Bepresentatives*  room,  Mas- 
sachusetts, i  187. 
Boynl  Gazette,  by  James  Bivington,  i  278. 
Bubeta,  the  Vision  of,  by  Laughton  Osborne,  ii  466. 
Buins  in  Borne.     George  8,  JSillard,  ii  494. 

Of  Athens,  by  George  Hill,  ii  813. 
Buling  Passion,  passage  firom.    B,  T,  Faine,  Jun,,  I 

638. 
BuifFORD,  CoiTNT  (BiNJAmN  Thompson),  i.  871. 
Bural  Life  in  England.     Oeorge  Bancroft,  ii  808. 

BUBCHKNBRBGKR,  W.  S.  W.,  li  462. 

Bush,  Bkmjamin,  i  264. 

Address  on  David  Bittenhouse,  i  677. 
Eulogium  of,  by  David  Bamsay,  i  806. 
Induces  Charles  Kisbet  to  remove  to  America, 
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11.69. 
Invites  John  Wifhenpoon  to  America,  i  276. 
Suggests  T.  Paine's  Common  Sense,  i  198. 
Bush,  Bichard,  ii  788. 

BoBsell,  Benjamin,  &.  Woodworth  apprentioed  to, 
ii  71. 


Bussell,  Jonathan,  educates  James  Otis^  i  166. 

And  Mercy  Warren,  i  168. 
Butgers,  Henry,  benefactor  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  i.  276. 

BVTGEBS  COLLBOB,  i  680. 

Medical  College,  liew  York,  ii  122. 

Sabbath  of  the  Tear,  the     Caroline  May,  ii  689. 

The,  from  Emmmacher.     C  T.  Brooke,  ii  687. 
Sacred  Poxmb. 

Advent,  hymn  for.     William  Crotwdl,  ii  896. 
Alpine  Sheep,  the.    Maria  Lowell,  ii.  660.^ 
Babylonian  Captivity,  the.    Jod  Barlow,  i.  892. 
BlessinffS  of  Christ's  Universal  Beign.    H.  Bal- 
lon, h  699. 
Blind  Girl,  the.     Caroline  M,  Sawyer,  ii  676. 
Childhood.     William  W.  Story,  ii  663. 
Christian  Lady,  to  an  aged  and  very  cheerfuL 
F.  L.  Hawke,  ii  268. 

Paradoxes.    M.  Wiggleeworth,  i  67. 
Soldier,  the.    M,  Wtggleeworth,  I  67. 
Church,  the.    Alice  B  Heal,  ii  688. 

D^ription  of  a.  Francie  Hopkinton,  i  217. 
Militant,  the,  passage  from.     Wm.  Vantgkan, 
i2. 
Conflagration,  the.    Mather  Syles,  i  12a 
Contemplations.     Anne  Bradttreet,  i  49. 
Daughter,  the,  of  Herodia&    Lucy  Hooper,  ii 

679. 
Death  of  a  young  child.    J,  H  Perkive,  ii  629. 
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i66. 
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i  218. 
Evening.     O.  W.  Doane,  ii.  290. 
Fisherman's  Hymn.    Alexander  WiUon,  i  664. 
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62. 
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Have  Faith.    Frederick  Knight,  ii  160. 
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Lines.     Governor  Dudley,  i.  47. 
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L.  Frothingham^  ii  257. 
Midnight     WUliam  W.  Story,  il  663. 
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il  678. 
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480. 
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502. 

Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  L  14. 
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When  Spring  arrayed  in  flowers,  Mary.    Jamc9 

Lawson,  ii  281. 
When  the  warrior  returns.  -F.  8,  Key,  i  668. 


Woodman,  spare  that  Tree.      G.  P.  Morris,  ii 
849. 

Toung  ThyrsisL     Thomas  Godfrey,  I  196. 

Zophiel,  song  from.     Maria  Brooks,  ii  201 
Songs,  by  Hew  Ainslie,  ii  161. 

By  the  Way,  by  G.  W  Doane,  ii  290. 

Of  the  Sea,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii  6S4. 
Sonnets: 

Clam,  to  a.    J  G  8axe,  ii  680. 

Cole,  Thomas.     W.  C  Bryant,  ii.  819. 

Day.     Jones  Very,  ii  628. 

Inaolence.     Parx  Benjamin,  ii  600. 

Jackson,  Andrew.    Jannes  Lawson,  ii.  281. 

Latter  Rain,  the.    Jones  Very,  ii  624. 

Liberty.     Geo.  Hill,  u.  814. 

Nature.     Jones  Very,  ii  624. 

Kew  Birth,  the.    Jones  Very,  ii  628. 

Night     Jones  Very,  ii  624. 

Noyes'  Translation  of  the  Prophets,  on  the  com- 
pletion of     Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  ii  174. 

Reproach  of  Venus,  the;   Laughton  Osborne,  ii. 
466. 

Retirement    /  R,  Drake,  ii  206. 

Sport     Park  Benjamin,  ii  600. 

Summer's  Dead.     P<ml  H  Hayne,  ii.  722. 

Tasso.    K  H.  Wilde,  u.  107. 

Wind-Flower,  the.     Jones  Very,  ii  628. 

Woman's  wounded  name.    Susanna  Rowson,  i 
603. 
South  Carolina,  history  of  and  its  revolution,  by 
David  Ramsay,  i.  804. 

Historioal    View    o^   by   James    Drayton,  i 
239. 

History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in, 
by  F.  Dalcho,  i  676. 
SouiH  Caboun A  Collide,  ii  829. 
Southern  ai  d  Western  Review,  ii  429. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  il  688. 
Southern.  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  429. 
Southern  Review,  i  602 ;  ii.  248,  107. 
Southey,  Caroline,  Unes  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davidson,  ii 

486. 
Southey,  Robert,  copy  of  the  Simple  Cobler,  i  19. 

Notice  of  the  Davidsons,  ii.  486. 

Opinion  of  Maria  Brooks,  ii  108. 
Southwick,  Solomon,  gift  to  the  Redwood  Library,  i 

286. 
SoTTTHwoBXH,  Ekma  D.  E.  N.,  li  624. 
Souvenir  de  Eentucliy     A.  Rouquette,  ii  622. 
Spain,  Reminiscences  of,  by  Caleb  Cushing,  ii  291. 
Spain  Revisited,  by  A  S.  Mackenzie,  ii  861. 
Spanish  Literature,  hiSiOry  o(  by  George  Tioknor, 
ii  231. 

Literature,  the  author^s  Key  Note  to.      Geo. 
Tieknor,  ii  281. 

Love  Ballad,  from  the   Romancero  of  Pedro 
Flores.    George  Tieknor,  ii.  282. 
Sparkling  and  Bright     C.  F.  Hoffman,  ii  477. 
Sparks,  Jaru>,  ii.  166. 

Notices  of  B.  Franklin,  i  104, 106,  108,  114. 

Letters  of  Washinffton,  i  179. 
Sparrow,  thei    Robert  JHnmioor,  i  467. 
Spartacus,  by  R.  M  Bird,  ii.  878. 
Speakman,  John,  founder  of  Uie  Academy  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Philadelphia,  ii  676. 
Spectator,  influence  of  the,  in  American  literature, 

i  106. 
SpBSfCBR,  Jbsk  a.,  ii.  680. 
Spirit  of  Poetry,  to  the.    Frances  8.  Osgood,  ii  660. 

The.     /.  G.  Pereival,  ii  213. 

The,  by  H  T.  Tuckerman,  ii  684. 
Spirit  of  Song,  the.     Elizabeth  C.  Kinney,  ii.  686. 
Spirit  Rapper,  the,  by  0.  A.  Brownson,  ii.  336. 
Spirits  of  tne  Wilderness,  the,  by  Thomas  Cole,  ii 
819. 
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Spondee's  Mistressea.    Royal  TyUr,  L  417. 

Sport     Park  Benjamin^  ii.  600. 

Sporting  Scenes  and  SketcheB,  by  Wm.  P.  Hawes,  ii 
855. 

Spottswood,  Gov.,  efforts  in  behalf  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion, poetically  described,  i  88. 
Aid  to  William  and  Mary  College,  L  82. 

Spkagus,  Chablxs,  ii  132. 

Sprague,  Charles  J.,  ii  185. 

^EAGXTE,  WlLUAX  B.,  IL  219. 

Life  of  Timothy  Dwight,  i  859. 
SrazNG,  Gabixnkr,  ii  80. 

Jetmes  0.  Rockwell^  ii  487. 

William  M  Johnson,  i  58C. 

Spring  18  Coming.     Ifiufh  Jfoore^  ii  49& 

In  New  England     Carlos  Wilcox,  ii  182i  . 

Of  Water  in  Kings  County,  L.  L,  On  a.     Samuel 
Low,  i  584. 

On  the  retnm  of     Cynthia  Tagyart^  ii.  ow»J. 

Time.     Caroline  H,  Glover,  ii  18 1 
Spy,  the,  bv  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii.  108. 
Squieb,  E.  G.,  ii  695. 
Sqnier,  Philip,  il  695. 
Sqnier,  Sanuiel,  ii.  695. 
St  Catharine's.     Philip  Freneau,  I  842. 
St  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi    i/.  M.  Braaken- 

ridge,  i.  670. 
Sii.  JoHir's  CoLLiGK,  Mabtland,  ii  77. 
St  John,  Hector,  account  of  John  Bartram,  k.  2Ss4b 
St  John,  Samuel,  American  Taxation,  i  461. 
St  Leger,  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  ii.  677. 
St  Peter^s,  the  interior  of    K  B,  Wallace,  ii  689. 
St  Thomas  Hall,  ii  265. 

Stamp  Act,  newspaper  collection  relating  to,  by  Ezra 
Stiles  at  Yale  College,  i.  91. 

Sermon  on  the  repeal  of  the,  passage  from.    Jo- 
nathan  Maj^hevo^  i  145. 

Reception  o^  m  America.    John  Adami,  i  186. 
Stanzas.    /.  C  C.  Brainard,  ii  2Sa 

James  Q.  Brooks,  ii  825. 
Star  in  the  West,  by  EUas  Boudinot,  i  286. 
State  Sovereignty.    /.  C  Calhoun,  ii  86. 
State  Triumvirate,  the,  ii  68. 
Stearns,  J.  F.,  Discourse  on  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Newark,  i  271. 
Steams,  William  A.,  president  of  Amherst  College, 

ii  155. 
SnFBiira,  John  L.,  ii.  419.  , 

SixpHKHB,  Ann  S.,  ii  680. 
Stereotyping,  letter  of  C  Colden  to  B.  Franklin,  i 

81. 
Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth 

Ferguson,  i  288. 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  versioiL  of  the  Psalms  in 
England,  1549,  i  15. 

First  American  editioui  i  17. 
Stethoscope  Song,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  ii  512. 
Stetson,  ChiU'les  A.,  remarks  on  Daniel  Webster,  ii 

82. 
Steuart's  Burial     T.  W,  Parsons,  ii  642. 
Steuben,  Baron,  induces  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  i  578. 
Stevens,  John,  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  i 

181. 
SnuEB,  Ezra,  i  158.  618. 

Consults  the  Redwood  Library,  i  286. 

Marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Abiel  Holmes,  i 
518. 

Notice  in  his  diary  of  President  Williams,  i  87. 

Notice  of  B.  FranMin's  religious  opinions,  i  109. 

Notice  of  J.  Galloway,  i  178. 

Notice  of  President  Clap,  i.  88. 

Notice  of  tlie  lost  of  the  Gortonists^  i  89. 

Tribute  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutter,  i  86. 
Still  Day  in  Autunm,  a .    Sarah  JSL  Whitman,  ii  490. 


Stidi,  William,  president  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  i.  84 
SroDDABD,  RioHAsn  Hemet,  ii  717. 
Stoddard,  Solomon,  i  92. 
Stone,  John  A.,  ii  280. 
Sioxx,  SAMim*  i  46. 

Lines  on.    JS.  B{ulkley),  i  46. 
Stons,  W.  L.,  ii  15a 
Stork,  William,  i  224. 
Storm,  on  a.     Cynthia  Taffgart,  ii  858. 
Story,  Elisha,  ii  la 
Stort,  Isaao,  i  684. 
Stobt,  Joseph,  ii  lOi 

Contributes  to  the  Enoyclopssdia  Americana,  ii 
801. 

Life  o^  by  William  W.  Story,  ii  668. 

Obituary  notice  of  Isaac  Story,  i  68& 
Stort,  William  W.,  ii  668. 

life  of  Joseph  Story,  ii  11. 
Btoughton,  William,  bequest  to  Harvard,  i  9. 
Stout  Gentleman,  the.     Waahington  Irvimg,  ii  5& 
Stowe,  Calvin  £.,  ii  805. 
Stows,  Harriet  Bbecbb,  ii  6(Ni 
Straciibv,  Wiluam,  i  7. 
Strawberry  Girl,  the,  from  Faduon  and  Famine^ 

Ann  S,  Siephens,  ii  580.   -^ 
Street,  Alfred  B!;  ii  554  KU^^^^^^n^ 

Strength  from  the  Hills.    Mitabeth  OeAes  SmUh, 

ii  562. 
Strike.    Ralph  Eoyt,  ii  584. 
Stuart,  Dngald,  tribute  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  i  94. 
Stuart,  Mesas,  ii  20. 

Assisted  by  Edward  Robinson,  ii  167. 
Stubsr,  Henrt,  i  107. 
Student's  Life  described.    John  Norton,  i  28. 

Companion,  the,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table,  at  Tale,  L  92. 
Study.     Ortille  Dewey,  n.  164. 
Snkey,  by  William  B.  Walter,  ii  284 
Sullivan,  John  T.  &,  life  of  William  Sullivaa,  i  6)87. 
SuLUVAN,  Wiluam,  i  687. 
Sully,  Thomas,  notice  of  C.  B.  Brown,  i  689. 
Summer  Midnight,  the^    J.  W.  EaMtbum,  ii  271. 

On  the  Lskes.    S.  Margaret  Fuller,  ii  526. 
Summer^s  dead.     Pavl  if.  Mayne,  ii  72^ 
Stjmjoer,  Charles,  ii.  545. 

Notice  of  John  Pickering,  i  626. 
Sun NER,  George,  ii  547. 
Sumner,  Horace,  ii  526. 
Sunday  in  Summer.    McDonald  Clarke^  ii  262. 

Scene,  4,  at  the  SouUl     William  J,  Orayson,  ii 
108. 

School  Hymn,  a.     William  Croswell,  ii  896. 

School,  the.     William  B.  Tappan,  ii  881. 
Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  by  H.  B.  Stowe, 

a  606. 
Sunnjside,  ii  50. 
Sunrise,  from  Mount  Washington.    Rufus  Dawes,  ii 

854 
Sunset,  a.     7%omas  Cole,  ii  820. 
Supernaturalism  of  New  England,  by  J.  G.  Wluttier» 

a  478. 
Superstition,  Indian.    DaM  Brainard,  i  148. 
Superstitions  of  New  EngUmd    £  Turell,  i  125. 
Supplication  of  J.  B(iYington),  passages  from.    John 

Wiiherspocn,  L  279. 
Susquehanna,  the.    Flihu  G.  Holland,  ii  640. 

Home  on  the.    Alexander  WiUon,  i  55L 
Swain,  David  L.,  ii  104 
Swallow  Bam,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  ii  219. 

Description  of     /.  P,  Kennedy,  ii  22L 
Swan,  to  a.    JL  L^  Noble,  ii  696. 
Swedenboi*g,  R,  ii  226» 

Swift,  Jonathan,  proposed  bishop  of  Virginia,  i  78. 
Swiss  Landscape,  elements  of  the.     G»  B,  Cheever, 
a454  * 
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SydMrfe,  Walter,  L  ITY. 
Sylphs  of  the  SeMon,  by  Allrton,  ii  18. 
Sylyeflter,  JoshuA,  tranBlation  of  Dn  Bartas,  L  48. 
Poem  in  honor  o£    Anne  Bradttrset,  i  49. 

Tact    R,  W.  EnurMon,  ii.  867. 
Taooabt,  Ctnthia,  ii.  852. 

Talbot,  Com.  &.,  life  of,  by  H.  T.  Tnekerman,  il  688. 
Talbot,  William,  translates  J.  Lederer^s  Travels^  171. 
Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Cosmopolite,  ii  280. 
For  the  Marines,  by  H.  A.  Wise,  ii  670. 
Of  a  Trayeller,  by  Washington  Irving,  ii  40. 
Talisman,  the,  ii  69,  186,  272. 
Talk  with  the  Sea.    X  H.  Siaaumey,  ii  189. 
Talleyrand,  M.,  visit  to  Ezra  Stiles,  1794,  i  161. 
Tfdleyrand's  Descent  into  Hell,  passages  from.     WU- 

liam  aifUm,  I  606. 
Talvi  (Mr&  Edward  Robinson),  ii  169. 
Tammany,  St,  address,  paasages  from.    B.  L.  MSt- 

ehiU,  I  622. 
TlKirBBILL,  WiLKIMB,  ii  666. 

Tappan,  Wiluam  B.,  ii  88a 

Tapfan,  HsifRT  p..  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of 

Michigan,  ii  786. 
Tarantula,  the.     GotUm  Mather,  i  66. 
Tarring  and  Feathering,  notices  of,  i  811. 
Of  Samuel  Peters  hinted  at,  i  191. 
Poetical  remonstrance  against,  i  489. 
TsBSO,  Conjectares  concerning  the  Love,  Madness, 
and  Imprisonment  of,  by  R.  H.  Wilde,  ii  107. 
Sonnets  translated  from.     R.  H.  Wilder  ii.  107. 
Tate  and  Brady,  version  of  the  Psalma,  first  reprinted 

in  America,  i  18. 
Tatlob,  Batakd,  ii  716. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  edition  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  i  96. 
Taylor,  J.,  i  101. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  i  110. 
Taylor,  Nathaniel  W.,  i.  90. 
Taylor,  Robert  allosion  to  Virginia,  1612,  i  6. 
Tea,  passage  from  a  poem  on.     WiUiam  Irving^  ii 
62. 
Bernard  RomanSy  i  804. 
Revolutionary  Ballads  on,  i  488. 
Sermon  on,  by  David  Ramsay,  i.  804. 
Teacher's  Lesson,  the.     8  Q.  Goodrich,  ii  818. 
Tecumseh,  by  George  H.  Cdton,  ii  668. 

Life  of;  by  B.  Drake,  ii  79. 
Teignmouth.  Lord,  i  110. 
Temperance,  addresses  and  tracts  on,  by  Edward 

Hitchcock,  ii  167. 
Temperance  Tales,  by  L.  M.  Sargent,  ii  288. 
Temple,  Charlotte,  by  Susanna  Kowson,  i.  602. 
Temptation,  the,  from  Hadad.    J.  A,  Millh<meef  ii 

120. 
Ten  Eyck,  Catharine,  lines  ta    Ann  ElUa  Bleeeker, 

i  867. 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  notice  of,  i  271. 
Tennent,  William,  account  of,  i  270. 
TaNNST,  Tabitha,  i  604. 

Tenor,  Mr.  Old,  a  Mournful  Lamentation  for,  by  Jo- 
seph Green,  i  121. 
Terrible  Traotoration,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden,  i  696. 
Terry,  John  0.,  ii  694. 
Thachek,  Jaicbb,  i  878. 
Thacher,  Thomaa  A.,  tribute  to  "Prot  J.  L.  Kingsley, 

i89. 
Thalatta,  ii  460. 
Thanatopeia.     William  0,  Bryant,  ii  186. 

History  of,  ii  184. 
Thanksgiving,  a  sapphic  for,  passage  from.     Wil- 
liam B.  Taj^n,  ii  880. 
Thatcheb,  B.  B.,  11.  496. 
Thayer,  W.  8.,  ii.  462. 

If otice  of  R.  Hildreth,  il  462. 
J.  G.  Whittier,  ii  472. 


Theatre  in  Mastaehnsetts,  i  686. 
Thelwell,  anecdote  of,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  ii  888. 
Theologia  Dogmatica,  by  F.  P.  Kenriok,  ii  816. 
Theory  of  Morals  and  Politics,  by  Richard  Hildreth, 

ii460. 
Thespian  Mirror,  ii  141. 

They  are  passing  away.     R  M.  Charlton,  ii  486. 
They  Say.    /.  F,  Cooper,  ii  111. 
Thilo,  Professor,  of  Halle,  library  nt  Yale,  i  91. 
Thirty  Years'  View,  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  ii  44. 
This  also  shall  pass  away.     Wm,  Crostoell,  ii  896. 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  a  648. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  i  802. 

Account  of  James  Rivington,  i.  279. 
Thomas,  Kehemiah,  ii  71. 
Thompson,  Bbnjamtn,  i.  871. 
Thompson,  Danipl  Pubck,  ii  216. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  ii  718. 
Thomson,  Charles,  i  170. 

Tutor  of  William  Bartram,  i  224 
Thompson,  Waddy,  i  662 
Thorkau,  Henrt  v.,  ii  668. 
Thorn  Cottage,  ii  160. 

Furniture  o£     Frederick  Knight,  ii  160. 
Thornton,  WUliam,  i  178. 
TflOENWELL,  James  H.,  President  of  South  Carolina 

College,  ii  834. 
Thorpe,  T.  B.,  ii  612. 

Thoughts  at  tJie  Grave  of  a  Departed  Friend.    John 
Inman,  ii  416. 

For  a  Young  Man,  by  Horace  Mann,  ii  224. 

For  the  City.    B,  D.  Winelow,  ii  612. 

In  a  Library.    Anne  C,  Lynch,  ii  628. 

On  the  Poets,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  ii.  688. 
Three  Experiments  of  Living,  by  Hannah  F.  Lee,  ii 
295. 

Hours,  or  the  Vigil  of  Love,  a  poem,  by  Mrs. 
a  J.  Hale,  ii  127. 
TicKNOR,  George,  ii  280. 

Collection  of  American  Poetry,  i  113. 

Copy  of  Piet€u  et  OrattUaiio,  i  12. 

Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster,  ii  81. 

Notice  of  J.  S.  Bnckmiiister,  ii.  65. 

Notice  of  Daniel  Webster's  Dartmouth  College 
Article,  i.  682. 

Notice  of  WUliam  H.  Prescott,  ii  286. 

Services  to  Charles  FoUen,  ii.  242. 
H.  a  Legar6,  ii  248. 
Ticondero^  conquest  of.    Ethan  Allen,  i  208. 
Tilden's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  passages  from,  i  429. 
Tilghman,  William,  i  677. 
Time.     Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  ii  624 
Time-Piece,  by  Philip  Freneaa,  i  831. 
TiMROD,  Henrt,  ii  140. 
TiMBOD,  William  H.,  ii.  140. 
Tinker,  Nehemiah,  ii  19. 
Tis  said  that  Absence  conquers  Love.    F.  W,  Tho- 

mas,  ii  649. 
Titus,  Colonel,  speech  in  House  of  Commons,  i  181 
To  •  •  •  •.     F.  G.  Halleck,  ii  219. 

with  Flowers.    Anne  C  Lynch,  ii  628. 

An  Aged  and  Very  Cheerftil  Christian  Lady. 
F  L.  Havke,  ii  268. 

Day,  ii  462. 

Him  who  can  alone  sit  for  the  Picture.    /.  W. 
Bimmone,  ii  668. 

JuvenaL    Laughton  Oebome,  ii  467. 

Mai^.    Mary  JS.  ffewitt,  ii.  624* 

My  Boy.     WUlit  G.  Clark,  ii  686. 

My  Mother  at  Christmas.    M.  M,  Damdeon,  ii 
484. 

The  Evening  Wind.    William  C.  Bryant,  n.  188. 

The  Daughter  of  a  Friend.    /.  G,  C,  Braifwrdj 
ii.  227. 

Tune.    BwamsML Rfiwwn^l ^8. 
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Toilet,  a  Lady's,  poetically  described.    Mercy  War- 

ren,  i  164. 
Token,  the,  il  SI 2. 

The,  N.  Hawthome*B  tales  in,  iL  508. 
Toleration,  yiews  ot    Thomas  Shepard,  i  44 
ToxpsoN,  Benjamin,  I  66. 
Tonson,  Jacob,  Latin  epitaph  on,  L  106. 
Tooke,  Horne,  anecdote  of^  by  Thomas  Cooper,  ii 

888. 
Torrey,  Professor,  Memoir  of  James  Marsh,  ii.  181. 
Torrey,  John,  ii  738. 
Totten,  Silas,  Notice  of  Bererly  Tucker,  I  660. 

President  of  Washington  College,  Conuecticntw 
a  782. 

Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy 
at  William  and  Mary,  i.  85. 
Tour  on  the  Prairies,  by  Washington  Irring,  ij.  40. 
Touro,  Judah,  gift  to  tlie  Redwood  Library,  i  286. 
TowNSSND,  Eliza,  ii  125. 

Trailing  Arbutus,  the.    Sarah  ff.  Whitman,  ii  489. 
TraTcller,  the,  from  "  Curiosity."     Charles  Bproffue, 

iil84. 
TraTcUer's  Hymn.     William  Crotwell,  ii  897. 
Travelling  £xperience&     Pliny  Miles,  ii  677. 
Tread  of  Time,  the.     Thomas  Cole,  u.  820. 
Trees   of  New  Ergland,  poetical    description  o£ 
William  Wood,  i  8. 

In  the  City.     Alice  B.  Neal,  ii  683- 
Tribute,  the.    Richard  Dabney,  ii  99. 
TaiNnT  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ii  782. 
Triumphs  of  Superstition,  the.     71  M.  Harris,  i 

561. 
Trollopiad,  the,  by  F.  M.  Shelton,  u,  630. 
Tboost,  Gerabd,  il.  576. 
Trowbridge,  R,  ii  89. 
True  Enthusiasm,     ff.  T.  Txickerman,  ii  585. 

Grandeur  of  Nations,  by  Charies  Sumner,  ii  546. 
Trumbull,  Benjamin,  i  808. 
Trun  bull  6a  lery,  ot  Yale,  i.  91. 
Trumbull,  Henry,  life  of  Israel  Potter,  ii.  674. 
TauifBULL,  John,  i.  808. 

Collection  of  papers  for  History  of  Connecticut^ 
ifl 

Notice  of  Joel  Barlow,  i  892. 
Jjseph  Galloway,  i  178. 
David  Humphreys,  i  875. 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  l  808. 
Truth  and  Peace,  conference  between,  passages  fronu 

Roger  Williams,  i.  88,  36,  87.  . 
Tryon,  Govenior,  Expedition  against  New  Haven, 

i88. 
TuoKXR,  Beverlet,  i  666. 
Tucker,  G.,  life  of  T.  Jefferson,  quoted,  i  240. 
TuGKEB,  St.  Geobge,  i.  236. 

Author  of  a  portion  of  the  Belles  of  Williams- 
burg, i  284. 
TuoKEBMAN,  H.  T.,  ii  582. 

^JLccount  of  H.  Greenough,  ii  417. 

Notice  of  Smibert,  i  166. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph,  ii  582. 
Tuckerman,  Peter,  ii  582. 
TuDOB,  WnxiAH,  ii.  268. 

£Us  life  of  James  Otis,  quoted,  i  95, 119. 
Tdbell,  Ebenezek,  i  125. 

life  of  Benjamin  Colman,  i  78. 
Tdbell,  Jake,  i  124. 
Turgot,  suggests  a  work  by  John  Adams,  i  186. 

Latin  Epitaph  on  B.  Franklin,  i  110. 
TDBNB^  Samvel  H.,  ii  129. 
Turner,  William  W.,  ii  787. 

Notice  of  Professor  Stunrt,  ii.  21. 
Turtle  aub,  address  to,  by  S.  L.  Mitchill,  i  519. 
Tuthill,  Cornelius,  ii  676. 
Tdthell,  Louisa  C,  ii  676. 
Twice-told  Tales,  by  N.  Hawthorne,  u.  608. 


Twilight     Thomas  Cole,  ii  82a 

Thoughts,  ii  558. 
Two  Angels,  the.    ff.  W,  Longfellow,  ii  66L 

'<  Sisters  of  the  West,"  ii  688. 

Years  before  the  Mast,  by  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  ii 
619. 
Tyler,  Bennet,  i  532. 
Ttleb,  Rotal,  i  415. 
Ttleb,  Samuel,  ii  619. 
Ttko,  Stephen  &.,  ii  816. 
Typee,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii  678. 
Typographical  Mode  of  C<mducting  a  Quarrel,  by 
Francis  Hopkinson,  i  210. 

Uhland.     WUliam  Allen  BvOer,  ii  718. 

Uiric,  by  Theodore  S.  Fay,  ii  412. 

Uncle  Philip's  Conversations,  by  F.  L.  Hawks,  ii  266. 

Uncle  Tom  m  his  Cabin.    IL  B.  Stowe,  ii  606 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  R  B.  Stowe,  ii.  605. 

Under  the  Palms.     G.  W.  CurtU,  ii.  707. 

Undeveloped  Genius.     /.  C.  Neal,  ii  456. 

Union,  appeal  for,  of  the  Bevolntionary  FathersL 

F  L  Hawks,  ii  267. 
Union  College,  ii  194. 

Magazine,  the,  ii.  568. 

The,  edited  by  M.  M  Noah,  ii  74. 

The.     Daniel  Webster,  ii.  88. 
Unitarianism,  foundation  of,  in  New  England,  ii  64. 
United  States  Catholic  Miscellany,  ii.  88. 

Defence  of,  in  Paris,  by  J.  ¥.  Cooper,  ii  llOi 

History  of  the,  by  George  Bancroft,  ii  805. 

Literary  Gazette,  ii  184. 

Msgazine,  by  H.  H.  Brackenrid^^e,  i  290. 

Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  ii.  184^ 
Universities,  influence  o£     <r.  Berkeley,  i  168. 
University,  English,  Five  Tears  in  a,  by  C  A.  Bria- 

ted,  ii.  698. 
Unseen  Spirits.    N.  P.  WiUU,  ii.  44L 
Up  the  River,  by  F.  W.  Shelton,  ii.  681. 
Upcott,  William,  cuttings  from  American  newspa- 
pers, i  485. 
Updike,  Wilkins,  Rhode  Island  Bar,  quoted,  i  484. 
Upham,  Charles  W),  Lectures  on  Salem  Witchcraft^ 

i61. 
Upham,  Thomas  C,  ii  194. 

Upper  Ten  Thousand,  by  Charles  A.  Bristed,  ii  608. 
Ups  and  Downs  in  the  Lite  of  a  Gentleman,  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone,  ii  151. 
UrsuUnes,  to  the.     Caroline  Oilman,  ii  181. 
Utica,  "  No  pent  up,**  Ac,  couplet,  by  J.  M.  Sewall, 
i286. 

Valerian,  by  J.  B  Lynn,  i  658. 

Yander  Donck,  Adrien,  i  80. 

Yanderbilt  Yacht  Excursion,  by  J.  0.  Choules,  ii 

817. 
Yane,  Sir  Henry,  visited  by  Roger  Williams,  i  86. 
Yardell,  Rev.  Mr.,  account  of  Henry  Cruger,  i  221. 
Yauohan,  William,  i  2. 
Yaughan,  edition  of  Franklin,  i  110. 
YeliMco,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii.  684. 
Yenus,  transit  of,  observed  by  Ezra  Stiles,  i  162. 
Transit  of,  1761,  observed  by  Professor  John 

Winthrop,  i  186. 
Transit  of,  poem.    Pietas  et  Oraiulatio,  i  IS. 
Yermont,  S.  Peters  elected  bishop  of,  i  198. 
Yermont,  UmvEBsmr  of,  ii  129. 
Yebflanck,  Guuan  C  ,  ii  68. 

Notice  of  John  Bowden,  i  885. 
Of  J.  M.  Mason,  i.  581. 
OfWilliamCoz,  ii415. 
Quotation  from  G.  Berkeley,  i  169. 
Yerses  on  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Leam.- 

ing  in  America.     G.  BerkeUy,  i  169« 
Yery  Age,  the,  by  K  &  Gould,  ii  468. 
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ToiT,  JomB,  ii  628. 

Vetonn,  the,  and  Child    ffannah  F.  Gould,  a  49a 
YiewB  A-foot,  by  B^ard  Taylor,  ii  715. 
Vigil  of  Faith,  by  C.  F.  Hoffman,  it  476. 
YindiciiB  Hibcrmcn,  by  Mathew  Carey,  i  64L 
Virgil,  translated  by  Caleb  Alexander,  L  806. 
Virginia,  account  of,  by  Thomas  Harriot^  i  7. 
Allusion  to,  by  Robert  Taylor,  1612,  L  6. 
Banishing  Tea,  I  488. 

Comedians,  the,  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  ii  687. 
Prologne  and  Epilogue,  to  the.    John  EtUn 
Cooke,  ii  687,  688. 
Good  News  from,  by  Alexander  Wbitaker,  i  7. 
Historic  of  Travaile  into,  by  William  Btrachey, 

i7. 
History  of,  and  other  publications  relating  to, 

by  Capt  John  Smith,  i  6. 
Marches  from,  to  ^e  West  of  Carolina,  passages 

from.    John  Ltdertr,  i  71. 
Personal  adventures  in  a  survey  of  the  bound- 
ary line  with  North  Carolina,  by  Williflm 
Byrd,  i  76. 
^  UmvEBsiTT  or,  ii  726. 
Vision  of  Columbus»  by  Joel  Barlow,  i  891. 

Of  Sir  Launfal,  the,  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  a  660. 
Of  Two  Sisters  in  a  Ball  Boom,  poem.     Williaiin 

Irving,  ii  61. 
Visit  from  St  Nicholas.     CUnunt  C.  Moore,  i 
662. 
Voice  of  the  Seasons.    Katharine  A,  Ware,  ii  266. 

Of  Yean,  the.    Louisa  S,  IT  Cord,  ii  262. 
Voices  of  Freedom,  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  ii  478. 
Of  the  Dead.    K  K  Chopin,  ii  699. 
Of  the  Night,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  ii  444 
Voltaire,  meeting  of  and  Franldin  at  the  French 
Academy,  account  of,  by  John  Adams,  i  lb7. 
Volunteers'  Much,  the     A.  V,  Coxe,  ii  667. 

Waddel,  Moses,  ii  77. 

Waddell,  James,  the  Blind  Preacher,  i  614,  619. 
Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  president  of  Harvard,  i  11. 
Wages,  Essay  on  the  BAte  o(  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  ii 

167. 
Wahiwbxgbt,  Jonatbah  Mathxw,  ii  189. 

And  Rufus  Choate,  ii  287. 
Walden,  by  H.  D.  TTioreau,  ii  664. 
Walkkb,  Jambs,  i  14. 
Wallack,  Horack  Bramnr,  ii  688. 
Wallack,  Wiijjam  Ross,  ii  692. 
WaUer,  Edward,  Eulogy  on,  by  Jane  Turell,  i  126. 
Waut,  Robkbt,  ii  267. 
Wolpole,  Horace,  notice  of  Smibert,  i  ICO. 
Waibb,  Robert,  ii  87. 

Correspondence  with  R.  G.  Harper  on  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Russia,  i  688. 
Walter,  William  B.,  ii  288. 
Walton,  Is.,  Angler,  edited  by  George  W.  Bethune, 

a  408. 
Wants  of  Man.    /.  Q.  Adams,  i  65& 
War.     Charles  Sumner,  ii.  647. 

Sonff  of  the  Revolution.    John  Neal,  ii  168. 
War  and  Washington.    /.  M,  Bewail,  i  288. 
Ward,  George  Atkinson,  Journal  of  S.  Curwen,  i  187. 
Ward,  Nathaniel,  i  18. 

Anagram  of  John  Wilson,  i  9. 

Dr.  8.  Peters*s  humorous  story  o(  i  194. 
Ward,  Samuel,  of  Ipswich,  i  1& 
Ward,  Thomas,  u.  466. 
Wars,  Hemrt,  a  178. 
Ware,  Hemrt,  Jr.,  a  174. 
Wars,  John,  ii  174 
Wars,  Catbarotr  Aoona^,  ii  266. 
Ware,  Mary  L.,  ii  176. 
Warr,  William,  a  176. 
Warvobld,  CAiBSRniE.  ii  688. 


Warner,  Anna  B.,  ii  626w 
Warner,  H.  W.,  i  608. 
Warner,  Susan,  ii  626. 
Warren,  James,  i  168. 

Warren,  Joseph,  ballad  of  Free  America,  i  448. 
Warren,  Death  of,  by  Epes  Sargent,  ii  684. 
By  Mrs.  Adams,  l  188. 
Oration  on  tiie  Boston  Massacre,  i  442. 
Warren,  Mebct,  i  168. 
WAaBiNQTON,  George,  i  179. 

And  Napoleon.     /.  T.  HeadUff,  ii  604. 
Anecdote  of,  by  Albert  Galli^  i  498. 
Ballad  on,  1779,  i  467. 
Character  o£    Aaron  Bancroft,  i  407. 
Thcmat  Jefferson,  i  246. 
Henry  Lee,  i  414. 
John  Marshall,  i  406. 
J.  AT.  Paulding,  ii  8. 
M.  L  Weems,  i  486. 
Collection  of  pamphlets  belonging  to,  ii  270. 
Early  anecdotes  of.    M.  L.  Weems,  i  488. 
Epigram  on,  by  Thomas  Paiue,  i  200. 
Eulogist  of  Franklin,  i  110. 
Eulogy  o£     Oeorge  H  Calvert,  ii  878. 
William  Linn,  i  827. 
By  R  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  i  688. 
By  Ezra  Stiles,  i.  160. 
Genius  of.    K  P.  Whipple,  ii  664. 
Head-quarters  oi,  at  Newburgh,  Sonnets  ou. 

Henry  Pickering,  ii  26. 
In  "  The  Spy,"  ii  109. 
Letter  to,  oy  Thomas  Paine,  i  199. 
Letter  to  Phillis  Wheatley,  i  869. 
Liie  of,  by  Washington  Irving,  ii  60. 
By  tK>hn  Marshall,  i  406. 
By  Neal  and  Watkins,  i  648. 
By  Jared  Sparks,  ii  166. 
lines  to  a  truly  great  man.    PhUip  Freneau^  i 

380. 
Nominated  Conunander  in  Chief  by  John  Adams, 

i  186. 
Passage  from  funeral  oration  on.     John  M. 

Mason,  i  682. 
Poem  to  the  memory  of,  by  R.  AIsop,  i.  496. 
Poetical  address  to.    Phillis  Wheatley,  i  869. 
Poetical  description  o£     Wheeler  Case,  i  464. 
Prediction  of  S.  Davies  in  relation  to,  i  271. 
Present  at  the  performance  of  Darby's  Return,  L 

639. 
^eply  to  a  dedication,  i  688. 
Return  from  Virginia,  paraphrase  of  Horace. 

John  Parke,  I  807. 
Writings  of,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks»  ii  166. 
Washingtonii  Vita,  by  F.  Glass,  i  674. 
Watching.     Fmily  C.  Judson,  ii.  627. 
Water  Witch,  the,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii  110. 
Waterfowl,  to  a.     William  C.  Bryant,  ii  186. 
Waterhouse,  Benjamin,  i  62& 
Watertown,  poem  descriptive  of,  i  72. 
Watt,  J.,  visit  to  Paris  with  Thomas  Cooper,  ii 

882. 
Watts,  Isaac,  correspondence  with  the  Mathers,  i  62. 
Hymns  and  Psalms,  introduction  in  America, 

1  18. 
life  of,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  i  266w 
Presents  a  pair  of  globes  to  Tale,  i  91. 
Plalms  corrected  by  Joel  Barlow,  i  892. 
Revised  by  Timothy  Dwiffht^  i  868. 
Reprint  of  Jonathan  £dwarcu's  Narratiye  of 

Conversions,  i  98. 
Verses  of,  recited  by  Benjamin  Avnklin  on  hie 
death-bed,  i  110. 
Watts,  Strphrn,  i  129. 
Way  to  Weidth,  by  B.  Franklin,  i  108. 
Watlans^  Franoir,  i  626. 
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Weathereoek  on  our  Stoople^  to  the.     Albert  G. 

Oreene,  ii  887. 
Wkbb,  Gboboi,  i  101. 
WsBBnt,  C.  W.,  u.  666. 
Webber,  gUunnel,  President  of  Hairard,  i  14. 
Wkbbtsr,  Damikl,  ii  29. 

Address  on  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii.  112. 

Dnrbnoath  Golleffe  ease,  L  682. 

Notice  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  i.  422. 

On  Jefferson's  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  i  240. 

Statesmanship  o£    Jiufia  ChoaU,  ii  287. 

Tribute  to  J.  C.  Calhoun,  ii  86. 
Webster,  Ebenezer,  ii.  89. 
Webster,  Ezekiel,  ii  80. 

WUBBTXR,  NOAR,  L  474. 

Founder  of  Amherst  Academy,  ii  156. 
Weccamicai  Chaplet,  i  262. 
Wedderbum,  attack  on  B.  Franklin,  i  106. 

Epigram  on,  i  106. 
Wedding  Ring,  On  a  Terr  Old.    Q.  W.  Doom,  ii  290. 
Week,  a,  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Riyers,  by 

R  D.  Thoreao,  il  658. 
Weekly  Inspector,  the,  i  696. 

Magasine,  i  588. 
Wkemb,  Mabov  L.,  i  484 
Weird  Sisters,  the.    ff.  N.  JBudion,  ii  598. 
Welbt,  Amelia  B.,  ii  677. 
Weld,  Thomas,  i  16. 
Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  John  Lathrop's  interview 

with,  i  612. 
Wells,  Anna  Maria,  ii.  569. 
Wilis,  William  Ohablib,  i  464 
Wendell,  Oliver,  i  618, 

Wentworth,  Sir  Charles,  History  of,  a  novel  by  Ed- 
ward Bancroft,  i.  228. 
Wept  of  Wish4on-Wi8h,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  ii  lia 
Wesley,  John,  Abridgment  of  Jonaman  Edwards^ 
life  of  David  Brainerd,  i.  142. 

Described  by  Samuel  Curwen,  i  187. 
West,  Benjamin,  i  1 69. 
West,  Samuel,  i  24a 
West,  Stephen,  i  248. 
West,  the,  and  other  Poems,  by  P.  Lieber,  ii  802. 

Publications  on  the,  by  James  Hall,  ii  147. 
Western  Monthly  Magazine,  ii  25,  146. 

Politician,  a,  of  the  First  Growth.    J.  L  Me- 
Oormel,  ii  719. 

Souvenir,  ii  146. 
Westover  Manuscripts,  the,  by  William  Byrd,  i  74. 
Westward  Ho,  by  James  E.  Paulding,  ii.  4. 
WsmoM,  Pbospkr  M.,  ii  279. 
Whale,  ftiiy  of  the,  ii  678. 

Whaling  Cruise,  Etchings  of  a,  by  J.  Ross  Browne^ 
iL  651. 

Song.    John  Oshom,  i  182. 
Wharton,  Charles,  i  882. 
Wharton,  Francis,  State  Trials  of  the  United  States, 

i484 
What  Cheer,  by  Job  Durfee,  ii  127. 
What  is  Happiness  t    J,  B.  Ladd,  i  517. 
What  is  the  Use  f    Brastua  W.  SUtworth,  ii  71 1. 
What  saith  the  Fountain  f     WiUiam  W,  CaldweU, 

,     ii7l2. 
Whbatlbt,  Pbuxb,  i  867. 
Whbatok,  HnfBT,  ii  89. 

His  history  of  the  Law  of  Nations  suggested  by 
Chaiies  Smnner,  ii  546. 
Wheaton,  K.  S.,  president  of  Washington  College, 

Connecticut,  u.  782. 
Wheaton,  Robert^  ii.  4a 

Wheeler,  John,  F*reBident  of  Uniyendty  of  Vermont, 
ii.  180. 

Historical  Discourse  on  the  Uniyersity  of  Ver- 
mont, ii  182. 
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At  Yale,  i  87. 
Wheelock,  John,  i  531. 
Whig  Review,  the,  ii  658,  666. 
Whippls,  Edwih  p.,  ii  664. 
Whippoorwill,  the.     O.  F,  Morrii,  ii  849. 
Whistle,  tha    B.  Franklin,  i  111. 
Whitakeb,  Auexandbe,  i.  7. 
White,  D.  A,  eulogy  of  Bowditch,  i  627. 
White  Hills,  the,  by  Sylvester  Judd,  ii.  589. 

Jacket,  by  Herman  Melville,  ii  678. 

Slave,  the,  by  Richard  Hildreth,  ii  469. 

Stone  Canoe,  the.    K  JR.  Schodcraft,  ii  UIL 
White,  T.  W.,  ii  58a 
White  Washing,  a  letter  on.    Francit  Hopkuuon,  L 

211. 
WHTn,  William,  i  299. 
Whitefield,  George,  i  87. 

Account  of  the  Log  College,  i  271. 
Whiting,  Samuel,  Elegy  on,  by  Benjamin  Tompson, 

E67. 
Whitman,  Sabab  H.,  ii  487. 
Whitney,  Eli,  i  91. 

EzhibitB  his  Cotton  Gin,  1794»  i  161. 
Whitney,  William  D ,  i  90. 
WBrniER,  JoBN  G.,  ii  472. 

Tribute  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  i  150. 
Wh^r  I  left  the  Anvii    JElihu  BurriU,  ii  558. 
Wibird,  Parson,  remark  of  John  Adams  on,  i  186. 
Wide  World,  the,  is  Drear.     L.  M.  Bavidton,  si  482. 
Widow  of  Malabar,  by  David  Humphreys,  i  875. 
Wieland,  passnge  frouL     C,  B.  Broum,  i  591. 
Wife,  a,  poetic^y  described.     William  LivingitotL, 

i  154. 
WiOGLBBwoirra,  Miohaxz^  i  57. 
Wilcocks,  John,  i  808. 
Wilcox,  Cablob,  ii  181. 
Wild  Flowers,  by  A.  Rouquette,  ii  522. 
WUde,  John  P.,  u.  107. 
Wilde,  Mrs.,  ii.  106. 
Wilde,  Richard,  ii.  106. 
Wilde,  Rioharo  Hboit,  ii.  106. 
wade,  William  C,  ii  107. 
Wilkie,  David,  tnvels  in  Spain  with  Washington 

Irvine,  ii  49. 
Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  bon-mot  on,  by  John  With6^ 

spoon,  i  277. 
Will,  Enquiry  into  the  freedom  of  the,  by  JonatliSB 

Eawnrds,  i  94 
WiLLABD,  Emma,  ii  481. 
Willard,  Joseph,  presidency  of  Harvard,  i  14. 
Willard,  Samuel,  presidency  of  Harvard,  i  lOi 
WnuAM  AND  Maxt  Collbqb,  i  82. 
WiLUAMB  Colleok,  ii  154. 
Williams,  EUsha,  i  87. 
Williams,  Ephraim,  ii  164. 
WnuAMs,  John,  i  70. 

President  of  Trinity  Collie,  Conneetientk  ii 
782. 
WnxiAMB,  Rooaa,  i  82. 

Spurious  portrait  of^  i  86. 
Williuns,  Samuel,  ii  180. 
Williams,  Stephen  W.,  edits  the  Redeemed  Captive, 

i70. 
Williams,  W.  F.,  i  91. 
Whjuams,  W.  R.,  ii  425. 
Williamson,  Hugh,  i  189. 
Willis,  George,  ii  48& 
Willis,  Nathaniel,  ii  488. 
Willis,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  ii  488. 
Wilub,  N.  p.,  ii  488. 

TVibute  to  James  A.  Uillhouse,  li  119. 
Wilmer,  W.  H ,  president  of  William  and  Mary,  1 84 
Wilson,  ALEZANDsa,  i  544. 
Wilson,  Bird,  Memoir  of  Bishop  White,  i  801. 
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WilBon,  John,  Anagram  of  CrMeentius  MatheroB,  L  59. 

lines  on.     JofuUhan  Miiehell,  I  46. 

Talent  at  anagrams,  i.  9. 
Wilson,  Peter,  I  885. 
Wind-Flower,  the.    Janet  Very,  iL  528. 
Windham  Frog  Story,  i.  50a 
Windham,  Frogs  o£     Samuel  Fetert,  I  192. 
Window-Panes  at  Brandon,  the.    John  R.  Thomp- 

son,  ii  718. 
Winged  Worshippers,  the.     Charlee  Spra^ue,  ii  184. 
WnrsLow,  BixjAMp  D.,  ii.  612. 

WiMBLOW,  JOSIAH,  L  45. 

Winter  Fireside,  the.     Samuel  Low,  L  588. 

In  the  West,  a,  by  G.  F.  Hoffman,  il  476. 

Opportunities  oC  for  instruction.    K  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  ii  285. 

The  cold,  1740-1.    James  JTSparran,  i  144. 

Washinffton  Alleton,  ii  17. 

William  M.  Johneon,  i  686. 
Winthrop,  Adam,  Venes  to  the  Lady  Mildmay,  i  25. 
Winthrop,  F.  B.,  i  888. 

Winthrop,  Hon.  J.,  epistle  ta   Mercy  Warren,  i  164. 
Winthrop,  Jomes,^  i  186. 
WiMTHaop,  JoBir,  i  25. 
Winthrop,  John,  Qovemor  of  Ck>nnecticnt^  i  27. 

Mission  of,  to  the  Ckmrt  of  Charles  IL,  by  Roger 
Wolcot^  i  79. 
Wnmraop,  Pbop.  John,  i  185. 
Wdtthbop,  BoeniT  C,  ii  500.^ 

Compliment  to  B.  Franklin  as  Postmaster,  i  110. 

Passage  on  J.  Bowdoin  and  B.  Franklin,  i  157. 

Toast  in  allusion  to  the  seal  of  Harvard,  i  9. 
Wirt,  A^nes,  i  619. 
Wmr,  William,  i  617. 

Compliment  to,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  i  611. 

Life  o^  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  ii  220. 
WiSB,  Bmsbj  a.,  ii  669. 

Remark  on  H.  Melville's  Tjrpee,  ii  678. 
WiBTAK,  Caspab,  i  577. 
Witchcraft,  by  Cornelius  Mathews,  ii  646. 

MemoraUe  Providences  relating  to,  by  Cotton 
Mather,  i  60. 
Wither,  Geoi^e,  poem  on  the  Juvenilia  o£    /.  £, 

Harwood,  i  555. 
WnHKR^POON,  JoBN,  i  275. 

President  of  College  of  New  Jersey,  i  278 ,  ii  59. 
Without  and  Within.     O.  R  Brigge,  li  581. 
Woes  of  Modem  GreeecL     H,  T.  Farmer,  ii  24 

WOLOOT,  ROOBB,  i  79. 

Woloott,  John,  (Peter  Pindar)  Dinner  with.   WUlMm 

Aueiin,  l  659. 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  donation  to  Yale,  i  91. 
Wolfe.  General,  anecdotes  of,  i  481. 

George  Cookings'  poem  on,  i  588. 

lines  on  the  Deatn  of,  i  482. 

Ode  on  the  death  o(  by  Thomas  Paine,  i  197. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of     Thamae  Faine,  i  201. 

Pastoral  to  the  Memory  o(  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
i  196. 
Wolferf  s  Roost,  by  Washington  Irving,  ii  50. 
WoUaston,  Mount,  settlement  at,  i.  28. 
WoUaston,  William,  Religion  of  Nature,  i  107. 
Woman,  Eulogy  on.    John  Ledyard,  i  826. 

Virtuous,  the,    Jamee  Bowdoin,  i  158. 
Woman's  Record,  by  Mrs.  &  J.  Hale,  ii.  127. 
Women  of  the  Revolution,  by  £.  F.  Ellet,  ii.  610. 
Wonder-Workine  Providence  of  Zion'a  6aviour  in 
New  JEIngUad,  by  Edward  Johnaon,  i  89. 


Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  N.  Hawthorne, 

u.  005. 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  Cotton  Mather, 

i6L 
Passage  from.     C<M<m  Mather,  i  64. 
Wood,  Gbobob,  ii.  295. 
Wood,  Wiluam,  i  8. 
Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  Epitaph  on  John  Cotton, 

i  22. 
first  graduate  from  Harvard,  i  22. 
WooDBmiT,  Lbvi,  ii  128. 
Woodhoase,  James,  i  580. 
Woodhull,  a  a,  i  581. 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.     O,  F.  Morrie,  ii  849. 
WooDe,  LnoNABD,  i  686. 

Controversy  with  Henry  Ware,  ii  174. 
Woods,  LeonarJt  Jr.,  president  of  Bowdoin,  ii  198, 

619. 
Woods,  Samuel,  i  686. 
WOODWOSTB,  Saxvel,  ii  71. 
Woolly,  Bishop,  remark  on,  by  Charles  IL,  i  62. 
WooLMAN,  John,  i  146. 

Eliwaheth  M.  Chandler,  ii  465. 
WooiaKT,  Tmoi^Bc  D,  i  88. 
WoEcnneR,  Noah,  i  479. 
Wordsworth.     Javnee  T.  Fielda,  ii  700. 
Wordsworth,  Wol,  influence  o^  on  W.  C.  Bryant, 

ii  185. 
World  Sale,  the.    Ralph  Hoyt,  ii  588. 
WoBTHiNOTOX,  Jane  T.,  ii  678. 
Wreck  of  the  Two  PolUes.    Naihanid  Leering,  ii 

886, 
Wriffht,  Eiizur,  i  92. 
WyUie,  George^  character  of;  by  T.  Jefferson*  i  289. 

Yale,  Elihu,  i  86. 
Yalb  CoLLEoa,  i.  85. 

Literary  Mngozine,  i  92. 
Yamoyden,  by  R.  C.  Sands  and  J.  W.  Eastbum,  u. 

27  L 
Yankee,  the,  by  John  Neal,  ii  168. 

Doodle,  account  oi,  i  468. 
Yates,  William,  president  of  William  and  Mary,  i 

84 
Year  in  Spain,  by  A.  &  Mackenide,  ii  861. 
Yellow  Fever,  history  of;  1753.  i  131. 
"  You'd  scarce  expect"    Daieid  JBverett,  i  568. 
YouMG,  Alkzaicdkb,  ii  816u 

Eulogy  of  Bowditoh,  i  627. 
Young  American,  the.    A,  H  Everett,  ii  822. 
Young,  Edward,  lines  from  Zansa,  i  106. 

Night  Thoughts,  in  Latin,  by  Stephen  Sewell, 
L  12. 
Young.  John,  i  288. 

Young  Rosalie  Lee.    F,  F.  Cooke,  ii  686. 
Youth  and  Age.    Richard  Dabney,  ii  99. 

Of  Jefferson,  the,  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  ii  686. 
Youth's  Companion,  the  first  child's  newspaper,  ii 

488. 
Yusei^  by  J.  Ross  Browne^  ii  651. 

Zara,  prologue  to.     Oeneral  Surgayne,  i  451. 
Zaraffoza.    A.  S,  Maekengie,  ii.  862. 
Zenobia,  by  William  Ware,  ii  175. 

Faufto  and  Piso.     WiUiam  Ware,  ii  177. 
Zeuma,  by  James  Ral^,  i  108. 
Zinsendorf^  by  L.  H.  Sigoamey,  ii  186. 
Zophid,  by  Mari*  Brooks,  ii  19a. 
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Alexander,  Rev.  A.-^  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,     1  vol.,  12ino.         •  .  I    75 

Alexander,  Rev.  J.  A. — Tke  Psalms,    Translated  and  Explained.    8  yol&, 

12mo 8  76 

In  Hiaf  oalf,  15  iB. 

Alexander,  Rev.  Jas.  W. — Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  J)  J).     1  vol.,  Svo., 

cloth, 2  50 

In  Bxtra  gilt,  and  bAlfoalf,  |8  00;  Moroooo,  |5  00. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  1  vol.,  large  12mo.    Price  reduced  to       •    1  25 

■■     ■  Consolation  ;  in  Discourses  on  Select  Topics,  Addressed  to 

the  Sufferins:  People  of  God.     1  vol.,  Svo.,  cloth,  .         .         .         .     2  00 

Fnll  flit  or  half  calf,  $8  00;  Morooco,  eztrl^  $4  00. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  reduced  to       .         .     1  25 

Arthur,  T.  S. — (New  Series.)     Sparing  to  Spend;  or,  the  Loftons  and  the 

Pinkertons.     1  vol.,  16mo., 75 

■  I..  .   -         The  Old  Man^s  Bride,     1  vol.,  16mo.,  ....         75 

Heart  Histories  and  lAfe  Pictures,    1  vol.,  16mo.,        •        •         75 

Home  Lights  and  Shadows,     1  vol.,  16mo.,  .         .         .         ^5 

Barry,  P. — The  Fruit  ,Garden,  Illustrated  with  160  figures,  representing 
the  different  parts  of  Trees,  all  Practical  Operations,  Forms  of  Trees 
Designs  for  Plantations,  Implements,  Sso,,  1  vol.,  12mo.,        .         .     1  25 

Beach,  Dr.  W  — The  American  Practice  of  Medicine,  Being  a  Practical  Ex- 
position of  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  on  Reformed  Principles :  Embracing  the  most  Useful 
Portions  of  the  former  work,  with  Corrections,  Additions,  New 
Remedies,  and  Improvements ;  Illustrated  by  800  colored  engrav- 
ings, in  3  volumes,  royal  octavo^ 20  00 


Charles  Scnbner^a  PvbUcatioiM. 

Beach,  Dr.  VI. -^An  Improved  System  of  Miduftfery,  Adapted  to  the  Re- 
formed Practice  of  Medicine.  To  which  is  added,  A  Compeodium 
of  the  Treatment  of  Female  and  Infantile  Diseases ;  with  Remarks 
on  Physiological  and  Moral  Elevation.  Llustrated  bj  60  colored 
plates.     1  vol.,  8V0., 6  00 

Anatomy,  Phynohyy  and  Health,    1  vol.,  8vo. ;  25  cold,  pi ,     8  00 

— '         Medical  and  Botanical  Dictionary,     1  vol.,  8vo., .        .        .     1  75 

Bourne,  Wm.  0. — Golden  Link,    A  Collection  of  Tales  and  Poems  for  the 

Young.     1  vol.,  ICmo.,  illustrated, 03 

■    ■         SUverstring  ;  or^  Tales  and  Poems  for  the  Young,  Illustrated 

with  elegant  tinted  engravings.     1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth,    ...         68 

Brace,  C.  L. — Homis  lAfe  in  Germany.  Embracing  a  Picture  of  the  Social 
Life,  Conversations,  Modes  of  Thought,  Habits,  Style  of  Living,  <fec., 
of  the  Germans.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

■         Hungary  in  1851.     With  an  Experience  of  the  Austrian 
Police.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Buddicom,  R.  P. — Emanuel  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Garden,   I  vol.,  12mo., 

cloth, 68 

Burkhardt,  C.  B. — Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  of  Many  Nations,  Selected  and 
Newly  Told,  With  Original  Designs  and  Illustrations.  1  vol., 
12moM  cloth, 1  00 

Colored  pUteo,  $1  96. 

Cameron,  Archibald. — His  Heart  Trials,     1  vol.,  12mo.,    ....        75 

Campbell,  Hon.  Wm.  W.^Ths  Life  and   Writings  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 

1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

• Life  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd.    An   Historical 

Account  of  these  Noted  Characters.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,     .         .         75 

The  Border  Warfare  of  New  York ;  or,  Annals  of'Tryon 

County.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Canon,  Rev.  Jas.  Spencer. — Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.     1  vol.,  8vo.,    .     2  00 

Cheever,  Rev.  Geo.  B. —  Voices  of  Nature  to  Her  Foster  Child,  the  Soul  of 
Man.  A  Series  of  Analogies  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spiri- 
tual World.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

-  ■     ■  A    Voyage  to  the  Celestial  Country.    Being  the  Reel  in  a 

Bottle,  from  Manuscripts  of  an  Old  Salt.    An  Allegory.     1  vol., 
12mo.,  cloth, 1  00 

Cheever,  Rev.  H.  T.~Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Trials  of  a   YouthfkU 
Christian,  in  Pursuit  of  Health,  as  Developed  in  the  Biography 
of  Nathaniel  Cheever,  M.D.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,        •        .        •     1  00 

Cormenin. — The  Orators  of  France,  Civil,  Revolutionary,  and  Military. 
From  the  16th  Paris  edition.  Edited  by  George  H.  Colton,  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  French  Parliamentary 
Eloquence,  by  J.  T.  Headley.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth  or  sheep. 
Illustrated  with  poctraits, 1  25 

Carlen,  Mrs.  E.  F.— On<    Year  of  Wedlock;  a  Tale  of  Wedlock.    1  vol., 

12mo.,  cloth,      .         .• 75 

In  Pap«rt  00  eta. 

■  ■■     ■        Bride  of  Omberg.    1  vol.,  12mo.  olotb,        .        •        •        .        75 

Id  Pap«r,  60  oti* 
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Chaaiea  Senbner'a  J*ut>heattont. 


a 
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Oarlen,  Mrs.  E.  F. — Otutavus  Idndarm  ;  or  Xeeu^  tt<  fio<  tnfo  Temptation, 

1  vol.,  l2mo.,  cloth,     •        .  ^ 75 

-  Whimsieal  Women.     1  vol^  12mo.,  oloth,    ....        76 

Pap«r  OOoti. 

^om«  m  the  Valley.     1  vol^  12mo^  cloth,    ....        76 

Paper,  M  ota. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works. — Personal  lUeolUetiona.    With  a  Memoir,  by 

H.J.  ToDna.     1  voL,  ISmo^ 60 

ffelen  Fleetwood,  Prineipalities  and  Powers, 

JudaKs  Lion,  Pauing  Thoughts^ 

Judaa  Capta,  Falsehood  and  Truth 

The  Siege  of  Derry,  Izram,  a  Mexican  Tale,      \^         ^  g 

Letters  from  Ireland,  Osric,  a  Missionary  Tale, 

The  Eockite,  Coi^irmity, 

Moral  Biography,  The  Convent  Bell,  a  Tale, 

Chasles,  Prof.  P. — American  Literature  and  Manners.     1  to).,  12mo.,  cloth. 

Translated  by  Donald  MacLeod, 1  00 

Gonybeare,  Rev.  W.  J.,  and  Rev.  J.  8.  Howson. — 71u  Life  and  Mpistles 
of  St.  Paul,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  colored  maps  and  many  elegant 
illustrations, 6  00 

In  half  oalf,  |S  00 ;  morooee,  extra,  $1S  00. 

Dana's,  R  H. — Poems  and  Prose  Writings.    2  vols.,  12 mo.,      .        .        .     2  60 

Davis,  Geo.  L.  L. — The  Day  star  of  American  Freedom  ;  or.  The  Birth  and 
Early  Growth  of  Toleration  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  With 
a  Sketch  of  the  Colonization  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributa- 
ries, preceding  the  removal  of  the  Government  from  St.  Mary's  to 
Annapolis;  and  a  glimpse  of  the  numbers  and  general  state  of 
Society,  of  the  Relig^ion,  and  Legislation  ,  of  the  Life  and  Manners 
of  the  Men  who  Worshipped  in  the  Wilderness  at  the  First  Rude 
Altar  of  Liberty.     1  voU  12mo., 1  00 

Duvckinck,  E.  A.,  and  G.  L. — Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  Em- 
bracing Personal  and  Critical  Notices  of  Authors,  and  Selections 
from  their  Writings,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  225  portraits,  426  autographs,  and  76  viewa  of 
colleges,  libraries,  and  residences  of  authors,  and  elegant  steel 
engravings  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  2  vols., 
royal  8vo.    Sold  only  by  Subscription,        .        .        .        •        •     7  00 

D wight,  Rev.  H.  G.  0. — Christianity  Revived  in  the  Fast,  Being  a  History 
of  the  Great  Religious  Reformation  in  Armenia,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Sufferings,  and  Persecutions  of  the  Early  Missionaries  and 
Converts.     A  new  and  revised  edition.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,        .     1  00 

Ellet,  Mrs.  E.  F. — The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution.    8  vols.,  12mo., 

cloth  or  sheep,  with  7  steel  engravings, 3  6C 

Domestic  History  of  the  American  Revolution.    1  vol.,  12mo,  1  00 

Evenings  at  Wodlawn,         .        .         ,         ,  do.         .  1  00 

Pioneer  Women  of  t?ie  West,        .        .         ,  do.         .  1  26 

Watching  Spirits,     1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  6  elegant  steel  eng. 


cloth,  extra  gilt, 


English  Woman  in  Russia.  Impressions  of  the  Society  and  Manners 
of  the  Russians  at  Home.  By  a  Lady  Ten  Years  Resident  in 
that  Country.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,      ....... 


2  60 


1  18 
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Flagg,  Edmnnd. —  Vmke,  the  City  of  the  Sea,  From  the  InvMion  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1797,  to  the  Capitulation  to  Radetzky  in  1849.  With  a 
GonteraporatieouB  View  of  thePeninaula:  2  yols«,  12mo.,  doth,  with 
map  and  7  engravings,        .        .        • 2  60 

George,  Anita. — Lives  of  the  Quuns  of  Spaing,    2  vda.,  12mo.,  portraits,     .    2  5C 

Hall,  Rev.  B.  R. — Teaching  a  Science — The  Teacher  an  ArUet.    1  vol. 

12mo.  cloth,       . 1  00 

■  Frank  Freeman^ s  Barber  Shop.    A  Tale  for  the  South  and 

North.     1  vol.  12 mo.,  cloth.    Illustrations,  .         .         .         .     1  00 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  R — The  Puritans  and  their  Principles,     1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,    .     2  60 

Jn  Exposition  of  the  Law  of  Baptism,  cts  it  regards  the 

Mode  and  the  Subjects.     Third  edition,   revised  and  enlarged; 

1  vol.  12rao.,  cloth, 76 

Harsha,  D.  A. — The  most  emintnt  Orators  of  ancient  and  Modem  Times: 
Containing  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  Specimens  of  their  Eloquence, 
and -an  Estimate  of  their  Genius.     1  vol.,  8vo.     With  Portrait,      .     3  26 

Headlej,  J.  T. —  Washington  and  his  Generals,     2  vols^  12mo.,  cloth,  .     2-  60- 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.     2  voFs.,  12mo.,  cloth.     Illns- 

trated  with  12  portraits, 2  60 

Jlu  Stt'Cred  Mountains.     Illustrated  with  12  engravings  by 

Burt,  with  desicns  by  Lossing.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,    .         .         .     1  25 

Do.  do.,  ML  gilt,  $1  75 ;  'Sto.,  olotb.  ftiU  gflt,  |S  60 ;  morooco,  extra,  $8  60. 

Sacred  Scev£s  and   Characters.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,  with 

12  illustrations  by  Darley, 1  26 

Do.  do.,  1  ToL,  8to.,  cloth,  fall  gUt,  |8  00;  morooco,  |8  60. 

Letters  from  Italy  and  Alps  and  the  Rhine.     1  vol.,  12mo., 

cloth.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author 1  18 

Adirondack  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.    With  Original  Designs 

from  Gignoux,  Ingham,  Durand,  d^c.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth  .        .     1  26 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,  gilt,  with  por- 
trait,   1  26 

History  of  the  Second  War  with  England.    2  vols.,  12mo., 

cloth,  with  10  engravings, 2  50 

The   Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  from  Marengo  to  Waterloo. 

1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,  with  10  Engravings, 1  26 

Lives  of  Winfield  Scott  and  Andrew  Jackson,.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth, 

with  portraits, 1  26 

Miscellanies,     1  vol.,  12mo., 1  00 

Sketches  and  Rambles.     I  vol., 76 

Herbert,  Hen.  W. — Amtrican  Game  in  its  Seasons,     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 

with  12  siipt^rb  engravings, 1  26 

The  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic.     I  vol.,  12  mo.,  cloth, 

illustrated, I  26 

The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  Their  Campaigns,  Charac- 
ter, and  Conduct,  as  compared  with  the  great  Modern  Strategists. 
1  vol.,  12 mo.,  with  5  original  engravings, 1  26 

Hooker,  D.  W. — Physician  and  Patient ;  or,  a  Practical  View  of  the 
Mutual  Duties,  Relations,  and  Interests  of  the  Medical  Profession 
and  the  Community.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,  .         .         .         .     1  26 


8  Oha/rleB  Scribn^a  PtMioatians. 

Hooker,  D.  W. — HamcBopaihy,     An  Examination  of  its  Doctrines  and  £n- 

dences.     1  vol.,  12mo^  cloth, 68 

Leuonsfrom  ike  History  of  Medical  Delusione.    1  yoI^  12mo., 

cloth, 50 

Hoffman,  C.  Fenno. — Greyelayer,     A  Romance  of  the  Mohawk.    1  vol., 

12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Hudson,  H.  N. — Lectures  on  Shakspeare,    2  vols.,  12mo.,  .        .        .    2  60 

Joslin,  Mrs.  B.  F. — Clement  of  Borne.  A  Legend  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis.  1  vol.,  18mo., 
cloth, 63 

Kirkland,  Mrs.  C.  M. — Tfte  Evening  Book  ;  or,  Fireside  Talk  on  Morals 
and  Manners,  with  Sketches  of  Western  Life.  With  elegant 
engravings,   from    original  designs.     1  vol.,  Svo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,     3  60 

Morocco,  extra,  |5  90;  do.  do.  In  1  toI.,  limo.,  doth,  irlth  S  engrarlngi,  $1  85. 

Autumn  Hours  and  Fireside  Beading,     1  vol.,  Svo.,  cloth. 

full  gilt 3  60 

Horocoo,  extra,  |5  60. 

-^— —        A  Book  for  the  Home  Circle ;  or.  Familiar  Thoughts  on 
Various  Topics,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Social,     A  companion  to 
^  The  Evening  Book."     With  8  fine  steel  engravings  from  designs 
by  Dallas.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gill, 3  60 

"  Horocco,  15  60. 

'■  Holidays  Abroad ;    or,  Europe  from   the    West.     2  vols., 

12mo.,  cloth, 2  00 

Knox,  Rev.  J.  B. — Historical  Account  of  St.  7%omas,  W.  L 

Lawrence,  Eugene. — Lives  of  the  British  Historians.    2  vols.,  12  mo.,  .        .     2  60 

Lord,  Eleazer. — The  Epoch  of  Creation.  The  Scripture  doctrine  contrasted 
with  the  geological  theory.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dickinson,  D.D.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  00 

Lynch,  Lieut.  W.  F. — Naval  Life — The  Midshipman;   or,  Observations 

Afloat  and  Ashore.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  GO 

Marvel,  Ik. — Tlie  Battle  Summer.  Being  transcripts  from  personal  obser- 
vation in  Paris  during  the  year  1848.  With  illustrations  by 
Darley.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Full  flit,  $1  75  ;  morocco,  |S  50.  o 

Dream  Life.     A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  or  red  edges, *     .         .         .     1  25 

Fall  gilt,  $1  75 ;  morocco,  $S  60 

21ie  Lorgnette;  or,  Studies  of  the  Town.  By  an  Opera- 
goer  (Ik.  Marvel).  2  vols.,  12 mo.,  cloth,  set  off  with  Mr.  Darley's 
Designs 2  50 

Full  gilt,  $8  60. 

Fresh  Gleanings;  or,  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Field  of 

Continental  Europe.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

FuU  gUt,  $1  76  ;  morocco,  %%  50. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.     A  Book  of  the  Heart     With  2 

illustrations.     1  vol.,  1 2 mo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  or  red  edges,       .         .     1  25 

Do.  do..  In  fell  gilt,  $1  75 ;  morocco  extra,  $2  00.    Do.  do.,  In  1  toI.,  8to.,  with  85  Uloi- 
trations  designed  hj  Darley,  cloth,  gilt,  |4  00 ;  morocco,  $0  00. 

Fudge  Doings.    Being  Tony  Fudge's  Records  of  the  same,  in 

Forty  Chapters.     2  vols.,  12mo., 2  00 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. — Complete  Works.    With  Portrait     4  vols.,  12mo. 

A  new  and  revised  edition.    Price  reduced  to      .        •        •        «    4  50 
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Mason,  Rot.  Dr.  ErakiDe. — A  Pastor* 8  Legacy,  Beiug  Sermons  on  Practical 
Subjects.  With  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Adams,  D.D.     1  vol.  8vo.,  with  a  portrait,        .         .         .         .     2  00 

Maxwell,  J.  S. — The  Czar,  hie  Court  and  People.  Including  a  Tour  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  1  vol.,  12mo., 
cloth 1  00 

Mitchell,  Prof.  0.  U.—The  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.  A  Popular 
Exposition  of  the  Great  Discoveries  and  Theories  of  Modern 
Astronomy.     In  a  Series  of  Ten  Lectures.     In  1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,     1  25 

March,  C.  W. — Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries,      1  vol.,  12 inc., 

with  portrait, 1  00 

Macleod  Donald. — Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,      1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  with 

portrait 1  00 

Hie  Idler  and  the  Alps  ;  or,  Pynnshurst  and  his  Wander- 
ings,    1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth 1  25 

The  Bloodstone,     1  vol.,  12  mo.,  cloth,  .        .        .        •         75 

Morris,  George  P. — Poetical  Works,  complete.  With  thirteen  superb  engrav- 
ings, from  original  designs  by  Weir  and  Darley,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  Author,  by  the  late  Henry  Inman.  Elegantly  printed  on  fine 
vellum  paper.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt, 5  00 

Horoeco,  extra,  $7. 

Magoon,  K  L. — The  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution,     1  vol.,  12 mo., 

cloth  or  sheep,  with  6  portraits, 1  25 

The  Living   Orators  in  America,     1  vol.,  12  mo.,  cloth  or 

sheep,  with  6  fine  portraits, 1  25 

More,  Margareita. — 7%e  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  Afore,     1  vol.,  18 mo.,         60 

Macdonald,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. — 7%e  Coming  of  the  Lord,    A  Key  to  the  Book 

of  Revelation.     With  an  Appendix.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,  .         .     75 

My  Father^s  House ;  or,  the  Heaven  of  tJie  Bible,     1  vol., 

12mo., 1  25 

Do.  do.,  oloOi,  fun  gUt,  $1  75. 

McConnell,  J.  L. — Talbot  and  Vernon,    A  Novel.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,      .     1  00 

Paper,  76  cents. 

The  Glenns,    A  Family  History.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,  .         75 

Paper,  60  cents. 

Qrahame  ;  or,  Youth  and  Manhood,     1  vol.  12 mo.  cloth     .         75 

Paper,  60  cents. 

Myrtle  Minnie — Myrtle  Wreath;  or,  Stray  Leaves  Recalled,     1  vol.,  12  mo.,     1  25 

Newcomb,  Rev.  H. — Cyclopedia  of  Missions,  1  vol.,  large  octavo,  double 
columns,  700  pages.  Embracing  a  Comprehensive  View  of  all 
the  Missionary  Operations  in  the  World,  with  Geographical 
Descriptions,  Condition  of  the  Unevangelized,  &c. ;  together  with 
the  Religious  Movements  of  the  Age  ;  under  Alphabetical  Arrange- 
ment. Illustrated  with  an  original  frontispiece  from  Rev.  xx.  1-3, 
and  thirty  missionary  maps, 8  00 

Nieritz. — Stories  for  Children,  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  H.  0. 
Conant. 

The  Little  Drummer ;  or.  Filial  Affection,    A  story  of  the 

Russian  Campaign.     1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,    .        •        •        50 
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Nieritz.— 1%«  Plum  Woman;   or^  the  Child  with  Three  Mothan.    1  yol^ 

16mo.,  cloth,  illustrated, .50 

The  Rat-Catcher.     1  vol.,  lemo.,  cloth,  illustrated,        .         .        60 

Alexander  Menzikof\  ar^  the  Ferils  of  Greaineee.     1  yoK, 

lOino.,  cloth,  illustrated, 60 

Our  First  Mother,     1  yoh  16mo., 63 

Paulding,  J.  K. — Puritan  and  hie  Daughter.     1  vol^  12mo.,      .         .         .     1  25 

Peck,  George  W. — Melbourne  and  the  Chineha  lelande.     With  Sketches  of 

Lima,  and  a  Voyage  round  the  World.     1  yol.,  12mo.,  cloth,        .     1  00 

Peep  of  Day  Series. — The  Peep  of  Day  ;  or,  a  Series  of  the  Earliest  Reli- 
gious Instructions  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving.  With 
yerse  illustrative  of  the  Subjects.     1  yol.,  18mo.,  with  engrayings,         50 

Iam  upon  Line.    A  second  series, 50 

Precept  upon  Precept,     Third  series 60 

Here  a  Little  and  there  a  Little  ;  or.  Scripture  Facts.     1  yol., 

18mo.,  with  engravings.    Fourth  series 50 

Perce,  Elbert. — Chilliver  Joi :  his  three  Voyages.  Being  an  Account  of  his 
Marvellous  Adventures  in  Eaitoo,  Hydrogenia,  and  Ejario.  1  yol., 
lOmo.,  cloth,  with  six  tinted  illustrations, 63 

Old  Karl  the  Cooper,  and  his  Wonderful  Book.    1  vol.,  16  mo., 

'    cloth,  with  0  engravings, 69 

Poet,  Rey.  T.  M.,  D.D.— 7%€  Skeptical  Era  in  Modem  History  ;  or,  The 
Infidelity  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Indicating  Despotism  and 
Unbelief,  or  Liberty  and  Faith,  the  future  destiny  of  Society. 
1  yol.,  12mo., .88 

Prentiss. — Life  of  Sear  gent  S.  Prentiss.    Edited  by  his  Brother.     2  yols., 

12mo., 2  50 

Princeton  Pulpit.  Original  contributions  from  the  pens  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Miller,  D.D.,  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.D.,  Rev.  Charles  Hod^e, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  MacLean,  D.D.,  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Addison,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.D.,  <bc.,  in  1  yol.,  cloth, 1  50 

Primitive  Church  Offices,  Essays  on  the.    In  1  vol.,  12mo.,  uniform  with 

"  Alexander  on  the  Psalms." 63 

Ruffner,  Rev.  H. — Tlu  Fathers  of  the  Desert ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Practice  of  Monkery  among  Heathen  Nations,  its  Passage  into 
tlie  Churchy  and  some  Wonderful  Stories  of  the  Fathers  concerning 
the  Primitive  Monks  and  Hermits.    2  vols.,  12 mo.,  cloth       .        .     2  00 

Rodman,  Ella. — A  Orandmother^s  Recollections.  With  Six  tinted  illustra- 
tions.    1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth, 63 

Samtine,  X.  B. —  Woma,n^s  Wldms.     1  yol.,  12mo.,  cloth,    ....         88 

Seaman,  E.  C. —  The  Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization,  Productive  Indus- 
try^ Wealth,  and  Population,  Illustrated  by  Statistics  of  Mining, 
Ajjriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Coin,  Banking,  Internal 
Improvements,  Emigration,  and  Population.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,     1  60 

• 

dcott,  Rev.  Wm.  C. — Genius  and  Faith;  or.  Poetry  and  Religion.     1  voL, 

12mo.,  cloth, 1  00 
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Scliaff,  Rev.  Dr.  F.-^Sehaff^s  Church  History.  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  with  a  General  Introduction  to  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Yeomans.     1  vol.,  Svo.,  700  pages,  .     3  00 

America:   Social^  Political^  and  Religixms.     1  vbl.,  12mo.,     1  00 

Shimeall,  Rev.  R.  C. — The  End  of  Prelacy  ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  AfinisteritU 
Parity  and  the  Nonrcfficacy  of  Sacramental  Grace,  versus  the  Bo- 
manism  of  the  Prelatical  Dogma  of  an  Unbroken  Succession^  and 
its  Cognate  Sacramentarianism,     1  vol.,  8vo.,      .         .         .         .     2  00 

Sigoumey,  Mrs.  L.  H. — Examples  of  Life  and  Death.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,        *I5 

Saxton,  L.  C. — The  Fall  of  Poland,  Containing  an  Analytical  and  a 
Philosophical  Account  of  the  Causes  which  Conspired  in  the  Ruin 
of  that  Nation ;  together  with  a  History  of  the  Country  from  its 
Origin.     2  vols.,  12mo.,  cloth, 2  50 

Sheep,  IS  68. 

Simms,  Wm.  G< — The  Huguenots  in  Florida  ;  or  the  Lily  and  the  Totem. 

1  vol,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Street,  Alfred. — Frontenac,    the   Atotarho    of   the   Iroquois,    A  Metrical 

Romance.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,  with  portrait,       .        .         .         .     1  25 

Stanton,  H.  B. — Sketches  of  Beforms  and  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, *         .     1  00 

Tyler,  Samuel. — A  Discourse  on  the  Baconian  Philosophy.    1  vol.,  12mo., 

cloth, 1  00 

Bums ;  (U  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man.     1  voL,  12mo.,        .  75 

Shelton,  Rev.  F.  W. — Peeps  Jrom  a  Belfry ;  or^  the  Parish  Sketch-Book. 

1  voL,  12mo.,  cloth, >^.    1  00 

Crystalline ;  or,  the  Heiress  of  Fall-Down  Castle.    1  vol., 

12mo.,  cloth,  with  original  illustrations  from  designs  by  Billings,    .         88 

Up  the  Biver.  \  vol,  12mo.,  cloth,  with  86  elegant  engrav- 
ings from  original  designs, .         .     1  25 

The  Bector  of  St,  Bardolph's ;  or.  Superannuated,     1  vol., 

12mo.,  cloth, 1  00 

Tapper,  M.  F. — Proverbial  Philosophy.    A  new  edition,  with  40  original 

illustrations.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  morocco, 8  00 

Qotti,  AiU  got,  |2  60 ;  cloth,  plain,  |1  7S. 

Taylor,  Geo. — Indications  of  the   Creator ;  or,  the  Natural  Evidences  of 

Final  Causes,     1  vol.,  12mo.,  doth, 1  00 

Tathill,  Mrs.  L.  Q,— Tip-Top ;  or,  a  UToble  Aim.     1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth,        .  68 

Braggadocia.    A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.    1  vol.,  16mo., 

cloth,         . 63 

Beautiful  Bertha.     1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,       .        .  63 

Queer  Bonnets.    A  Book  for  Girl.     1  vol.,  16mo.,        .        .  68 

Joy  and  Care.    A  Book  for  Young  Mothers.     1  vol.,  16mo.,        63 

Van  Santvoord,  Geo.— Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the   United  States. 

1  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  with  portrait, 2  25 

— Life  of  Algernon  Sidney.  With  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries, and  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence  and  Political 
Writings.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,  with  portrait,      .        .         .        .     1  OC 

Van  Doren,  Rev.  W.  lEL^MereantUe  Morals.  A  Book  for  Young  Merchants. 

I  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth, 88 
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Wftftt,  Rev.  Nathaniel. — A  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containinff 
the  whole  of  the  New  and  Old  f  estamenta,  collected  and  arranged 
sjBteroatieally  in  thirty  books  (based  on  the  work  of  the  learned 
Talbot),  together  with  au  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  character 
of  the  work,  and  the  immense  facility  this  method  affords  for 
understanding  the  Word  of  God.  Also,  three  different  Tables  of 
Contents  prefixed,  and  a  General  Index  subjoined,  so  elaborated 
and  arranged  in  alphal>etical  order,  as  to  direct  at  once  to  any 
subject  required.  1  vol.,  royal  870.  A  new  edition  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  a  scriptural  index  and  parallel  tables,  about  1000 
pages,         .         .    • 6  00 

In  half  cftlf,  $0  60;  In  moroeeo,  extra,  910  00. 

Wheeler,  Gervase. — Homes  for  the  People  in  Suburb  and  Country  ;  or,  the 
Villa f  the  Mansion^  and  the  Cottage,  Adapted  to  American  Climate 
and  Wants.     1  vol.,  12rao.,  with  100  engravings,         .         .         .     1  50 

JRural   Homes.     Sketches  of  Houses  Suited   to  American 

Country  Life.     With  original  designs,  plans,  estimates,  <fec.  1  vol^ 
12mo.,  cloth, 1  26 

Ward,  Rev.  F.  De. — India  and  the  Hindoos,  Being  a  Popular  View  of  the 
Geography  and  History,  Government,  Manners,  Customs,  Litera- 
ture, and  Religious  Observances  of  that  Ancient  Country.  1  vol., 
12 mo.,  cloth,  with  map  and  numerous  illustrations,        .        .         .     1  2> 

Willis,  N.  P. — Rural    Letters^    and    Other    Records    of   Thoughts    at 

Leisure.  Embracing :  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,  Open-Air  Mus-  *> 

ings  in   the   City,  Invalid   Rambles  in   Germany,  Letters  from 
Watering  Places,  dkc,  <fec     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, .         .         .         .     1  25 

Life  Here  and  There  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventures 

at  Far- Apart  Times  and  Places.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth,         .         .     1  25 

— —        Famous  Persons  and  Places.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,        ,        .     1  25 

Fun  Jottings  ;  or,  Laughs  I  Have  Taken  a  Pen  To.     1  vol., 

12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,  dte.     1  vol.,  12  mo.,  cloth,        .     1  25 

People  I  Have  Met ;  or,  Pictures  of  Society  and  People  of 

Mark.     Drawn  under  a  Thin  Veil  of  Fiction.     1  vol.,  12mo.     8rd 
edition,  cloth,  1  25 

Pendllings  by  the  Way.     1  vol.,  12mo.,        .        .         .         •     1  26 

A  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Board  of  an 

American  Frigate.     1  vol.,  12 mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Out  Doors  at  Idlewild  ;  or,  the  Shaping  of  a  Horns  on  the 

Banks  of  the  Hudson.     1  vol.,  12mo., 1  25 

The  Rag  Bag.     1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 

Hurrygraphs ;   or.   Sketches  from    Fresh    Impressions  of 

Scenery,  Celebrities  and  Society.     1  vol.,  12  mo.,  .         .         .         .     1  25 

Warren,  J.  K — Vagamundo;  or,  the  Attachdin  Spain.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth,     1  00 

Wisner,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. — Irtcidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor,     1  vol.,  12mo. 

3rd  edition,  cloth, 1  00 

Woodworth,  F.  C. —  Uncle  Frank's  Home  Stories.    A  Beautiful  Series  of 

Juvenile  Books.     6  vols.,  square  18mo.,  cloth,  a  set,      .         .         •     8  00 

1.  Budget  of  Willow  Lan«  Storin;  S.  A  Peep  at  Onr  Nelghbora;  8.  The  Mflltr  of  Our 
VUlage  and  Some  of  His  Toll ;  4.  The  Strawberrr  Girl ;  or.  How  to  Kise  In  the  World ; 
ft.  Bo7*e  and  GIrre  Ooontry  Book ;  6.  The  UtUe  Miaohtef  Maker. 

Young    .Emigrants  —  Madelaine    Tube  —  The    Crystal    Palace.      1  vol,, 

16mo.,  cloth,  with  illustrations, 08 
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by  retaining  it  beyond  Ae  specified 
time. 
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